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. . . a foot  deep 


Another  interesting  application  of  Geon  polyvinyl  materials 


This  "ocean”  is  constructed  from 
an  unsupported  sheet  of  plastic 
material  made  from  Geon  polyvinyl 
resins.  This  plastic  offers  a combina- 
tion of  properties  which  could  hardly 
be  obtained  from  any  other  material. 
It's  waterproof  and  mildew-proof — 
and  it’s  smooth,  flexible,  tough,  and 
long-lastmg. 

Such  qualities  make  the  Geon  mate- 
rials equally  suitable  for  wire  insula- 


tion  or  clothesline  or  upholstery.  In  fact, 
no  One  has  yet  been  able  to  predict 
how  many  practical,  money-saving, 
quality-improving  or  cost-cutting 
things  Geon  can  do.  This  we  know: 
Just  as  it  adds  to  children’s  fun  and 
safety  in  the  back  yard  it  can  create 
new  benefits  to  consumers  and  new 
markets  for  manufacturers. 

How  can  you  use  Geon?  It  can  be 
extruded,  pressure  or  injection  mold- 


ed,  used  as  a coating  for  paper  or 
tiles,  calendered  or  east  into  sh 
or  film. 

We  make  no  finished  produets  f 
GEON  — or  from  any  of  our  oi 
raw  materials.  However,  we  will 
glad  to  work  with  you  on  any  spt 
problems  of  application.  We  are 
ticularly  intetested  in  developing  i 
end  uses  for  these  materials.  For  rr 
information  please  write  Departa 
P-1,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  C( 
pany,  Rose  Bldg.,  Cleveland  15,  OI 


B.  P.  Goodrich  Chemical  Company 

GEON  polyvinyl  materials  • HYCAR  American  rubber  • KRiSTON  thermasetting  resins  • GOOD-RITE  Chemicals 
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TOnitc  FOR 
FREE  FOLDER 

which  illustrates  and 
describes  the  Van 
Dorn  Plastics  I n- 
jection  Press  and  its 
applications. 


This  Van  Dorn  1 oz.  molder,  powered  by  a 
2 hp  motor,  is  hydraulically  operoted  for 
economicol  production.  • Automatic  temper- 
ature  control,  automatic  parts  ejection,  simple 
operation  and  Iow  cost  are  a few  of  the 
advantages  of  the  H-200  Press. 
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The  Torpedo  thot’s  never  "fired” 


T T isn’t  likely  that  the  torpedo  type  screw 
1-  shown  above  will  ever  be  "fired”  off  the 
job  ...  it  s too  valuable  a production  tool 
. . . after  years  of  profitable  service  it  will 
probably  be  replaced  with  a duplicate. 

Part  of  the  success  of  this  screw  is  its  de- 
sign ...  the  ability  of  its  nose  or  "torpedo” 
to  mill  the  material  and  to  transfer  heat 
quickly.  The  torpedo  screw,  a patented  and 
exclusive  NRM  design,  is  considered  a 
'must”  for  the  proper  extrusion  of  Cellulose 
Acetate,  Cellulose  Acetate  Butyrate,  Ethyl 
Cellulose  and  Polystyrene. 

But,  like  all  other  NRM  screws  there  are 
many  factors  that  make  it  so  outstandingly 
different. 

All  NRM  screws  are  machined  and  finished 
on  specially  designed  NRM  equipment 
to  eliminate  the  non-uniformity 
problem  that  is  common  with  the 


older,  customary  hand  finishing  methods. 

In  NRM’s  completely  equipped  screw 
finishing  shops,  screws  are  continually  in- 
spected  in  every  stage  of  machine  finishing  to 
assure  concentricity,  precision  uniformity  of 
flights  and  the  streamlining  of  flight  surfaces. 

Because  extreme  accuracy  is  maintained 
through  every  machining  operation,  NRM 
screws  are  characteristically  free  of  pul- 
sation. 

Long  life  is  assured  by  a unique  screw 
hardening  process  developed  by  NRM  en- 
gineers  to  provide  a uniform^ardness  to 
flight  lands  and  bearing  surfaces,  together 
with  high  strength  and  toughness. 

NRM  engineers  are  available  to  help  you 
obtain  better  extrusion  production  through 
the  use  of  better  equipment.  Write  us  about 
your  problems  and  we  will  work  with  you 
to  obtain  the  results  you  desire. 


Note:  The  torpedo  screw  is  patented. 


l -J 

NATIONAL  RUBBER  MACHINERY  CO. 

General  Offices:  AKRON  8,  OHIO 

CPlo^Lco 

MACHINERY  DIVISION 

EXPOffT  DISTtllBUTORS:  OMNI  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  460  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 
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Another  new  product 
from  a Du  Pont  Plastic 


OPENS  THE  DOOR  TO  MORE  SALES 


Lock  seiis  itself . . . in  appealing  counter  display  of  ''Lucite' 


SIGN  SELLS,  TOO  . . . 

Again  "Lucite”  flags  the  shop- 
per’s  eye  at  point  of  sale.  This 
time  it’s  a counter  sign  made  of 
transparent  “Lucite.”  Because  of 
the  ability  of  “Lucite”  to  “edge- 
light,”  only  the  engraved  sales 
message  glows  — illuminated  by 
light  in  the  base.  “Lucite”  is 
easily  engraved,  silk  screened, 
and  machined . Sign  fabricated  by 
Itanger -Tennere , Inc .,  New  York . 


Seen  from  any  angle . . . this  smart  silent 
salesman  builds  sales  through  self-dem- 
onstration.  Unusual  features  of  the 
Acme  Unit  Lock  are  dramatically  dis- 
played  in  its  sparkling  mounting  of 
clear  "Lucite”  acrylic  resin.  Out  on  the 
counter,  or  in  the  window  — it  means 
more  buying  interest  with  less  sales 
effort . 

Developing  the  lock  mounting  after 
careful  investigation  of  other  materials, 
Mastercraft  Plastics  Company  have 
used  their  experience  in  the  fabrication 
of  "Lucite”  to  provide  Acme  Hardware 
Corporation  with  a brand-new  eye- 
catching  display  for  hardware  stores. 

For  effective  merchandising  . . . and 
smart  packaging,  too . . .more  and  more 
manufacturers  are  turning  to  Du  Pont 
"Lucite.”  It’s  available  in  many  colors, 
transparent,  translucent,  or  opaque. 
"Lucite”  is  light,  durable,  chemically 
inert  . . . resists  both  shattering  and 
•breakage.  It  is  easily  and  economically 


fabricated  or  molded . 

Perhaps  you  can  profit  with  a Du  Pont 
plastic  ...  in  developing  a new  product 
or  improving  an  old  one.  Write  for 
literature.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
& Co.  (Inc.),  Plastics  Department, 
Room  731,  Arlington,  N.  J. 

Display  unit  made  by  Mastercraft  Plastics  ^ 
Jamaica^  N.  Y.,  for  Acme  Hardware  Corpora- 
tion, Ozone  Park,  N.  Y. 


f>/asties 


SETTER  THINGS  FOR  SETTER  UVING 
...THROUGH  CHEMISTRy 
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SPEED  of  getting  into  production  was  of  first 
importance  to  Norge  when  Macoid  was  asked 
to  Help  design  and  manufacture  their  refrigerator 
chill  drawer  front  sections. 


Cost  and  good  looks  were  important,  also,  of  course. 

Norge  and  Macoid  engineers  solved  the  problem  quickly 
and  efiiciently  with  this  handsome  combination  tray- 
front  and  handle,  made  in  one  extrusion  operation. 

You,  like  Norge,  may  be  faced  with  a problem  in  plastic. 
If  so— put  the  skill  and  experience  of  MACOID 
engineers  to  work  for  you.  There  is  no  obligation. 


DETROIT 


CORPORATION 


^tcuCCc4.  Sxtnei44aH 
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here 


we  started 


IVATIOIV  AL  LOC  K 

SOLVK»  THIS 

L PR<»BLEM  IN  PLASTICS  Å 


In  manufacturing  the  plastic  radio  cases  shown  above,  the  National  Lock  Company 
began  with  artists’  conceptions,  furnished  by  our  customers.  From  there  to  finished 
product  embraced  the  talents  of  many  specialists  in  design,  engineering,  tool  and 
mold  making,  molding,  inspection,  etc.  Through  all  the  important  formative  steps, 
a close  degree  of  cooperation  •was  maintained  with  the  customers.  Result  — a highly 
creditable  job,  priced  to  fit  the  budget. 

Every  day  brings  to  us  PROBLEMS  IN  PLASTICS  . . . some  simple  . . . some  complex. 
In  the  solution  of  each,  our  years  of  experience,  working  with  range,  refrigerator, 
furniture  and  cabinet  manufacturers,  are  reflected  in  a superior  product.  If  you  have 
a Problem  in  Plastics,  call  on  us. 

I N J E C T I 0 N • C 0 M P R E S S i 0 N • A N D TRANSFER  MOLDING 
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in  hockey  aren’t  made  with  baseball  bats! 


The  business  of  making  "home-runs"  oolls  for  much  differ- 


ore  equipped  with  scientific  loborotory  ond  production 


ent  equipment  thon  thot  with  which  “gools"  ore  scored. 


Controls,  plus  procticol  “know  how”  bosed  on  brood  ex- 


Even  though  baseball  bats  and  hockey  sticks  are  both  made 
of  wood,  they  are  “engineered”  for  different  objectives. 
The  various  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  that 
make  MOSINEE  papers  win  in  a wide  range  of  highiy 
specialized  industrial  uses,  are  also  definitely  engineered 
into  these  essential  papers.  MOSINEE  paper  technicians 


perience  in  creating  papers  of  many  characteristics,  such 

as  extreme  stretch  without  loss  of  tensile  strength,  high 

absorbency,  moisture  repellency,  controlled  pH  for  de- 

sired  alkalinity,  acidity,  or  neutral  reaction,  etc. 

* * * 

In  many  industries  MOSINEE  paper  technicians 
are  helping  manufacturers  and  converters  to 
improve  products  and  production.  Call  MOSINEE. 


MOSINEE 

MOSINEE  • WISCONSIN 


PAPER 

MILLS 

COMPANY 

Please  address 
your  letter 
"Attention 
Dept.  E'* 
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THERE  has  BEEN  an  interesting  trend  in  the 
publicity  releases  on  company  personnel.  Where- 
as  announcements  used  to  be  chiefly  of  appointments 
of  new  research  men  in  the  laboratory  or  production 
men  in  the  plant,  more  and  more  of  them  in  recent 
months  are  covering  additions  to  and  shifts  in  sales 
staffs.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  accurate  reflection 
of  the  trend  of  thinking  in  the  trade  today — of  thinking 
that  is  being  translated  into  action. 

* ♦ * 

EXTENSIVE  USE  of  plywood  as  sub-flooring, 
Wall-  and  roof-sheathing  has  shown  that  the 
material  is  well-adapted  for  structural  components, 
according  to  a recent  announcement  by  American 
Hornes,  Inc.,  which  is  one  of  the  country’s  largest  pro- 
ducers  of  prefabricated  hornes.  The  same  experience 
has  been  reported  by  other  companies  in  this  field. 
Certain  types  of  plywood  are  in  fact  said  to  be  as 
strong  as,  i f not  stronger  than,  any  other  construction 
material.  About  a third  of  the  total  lumber  used  in 
the  parts  American  Hornes  produces  for  houses  is  ply- 
wood, and  houses  range  in  size  from  a small  home  to  a 
garden-type  apartment.  Synthetic  resins,  of  course, 
do  the  bonding  job  which  help  to  give  plywood  its 
valuable  characteristics. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

WHATISTHESALEScostofapackage?  If  a 
manufacturer  charges  the  total  cost  of  his  con- 
tainer to  sales,  it  may  be  so  high  that  he  will  think 
twice  before  spending  more  money  to  improve  it. 
However,  there  are  three  functions  of  a package  which 
may  not  properly  be  considered  as  strictly  sales  aids: 
(1)  mechanically  protective  function,  as  in  keeping 
cigarettes  from  being  crushed  in  shipment,  (2)  dis- 
tributive  function,  as  in  packaging  rice  as  a means  of 
getting  it  to  the  consumer,  (3)  preservative  function, 
as  in  retaining  the  moisture  of  foods.  It  is  only  after 
these  three  essential  functions  are  discharged  and 
further  design  effort  is  expended  on  a package  by  way 
of  making  it  more  colorful  or  more  interesting  in  shape, 
that  its  sales  function,  properly  speaking,  begins. 

This  interesting  analysis  was  made  by  E.  A.  Throck- 
morton,  president  of  the  Container  Laboratories,  Inc., 
at  the  recent  forum  of  the  Packaging  Institute  held  in 
New  York.  To  make  his  point  more  concrete.  Mr. 
Throckmorton  said: 


“I  think  all  of  you  can  visualize  a package  for  ciga- 
rettes which  has  the  distributive  function  as  a primary 
purpose ; it  may  be  also  mechanically  protective ; it  may 
be  also  preservative ; but  it  may  be  a very  plain-looking 
package.  It  might  be  gray  or  brown  instead  of  white; 
it  might  be  rough  instead  of  smooth;  it  might  not  be 
shiny;  it  might  not  be  printed  attractively  in  a number 
of  colors. 

“None  of  these  things  is  essential  to  the  sale  of  the 
cigarettes  or  to  the  handling  of  cigarettes  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  cost  of  making  the  surface  of  the  package 
white  instead  of  gray,  or  dean  instead  of  dirty,  or  shiny 
instead  of  dull,  or  multi-colored  instead  of  one  color 
small  type,  is  a sales  cost,  and  I think  that  if  we  make 
such  a definition  in  our  minds  it  will  help  many  people 
to  decide  how  miich  should  be  spent  on  a package.” 

* * * 

IN  THE  DECEMBER  issue  of  P/ost/cs  we  published 
an  article  on  a first  application  of  inflated  vinyl 
film  for  display  purposes,  pointing  out  how  this  opened 
up  a new  field  for  that  type  of  plastics.  Hardly  had  the 
article  been  set  in  type  than  we  got  word  of  a develop- 
ment in  a direction  we  had  not  foreseen — the  use  of 
inflated  vinyl  forms  in  place  of  the  expensive,  cumber- 
some  composition  figures  the  garment  industry  has 
been  struggling  along  with  (see  page  18,  “Inflated 
Vinyls  Make  Display  Manikins”).  We  mention  this 
here  as  a reminder  of  the  vigorous  youth  of  the  in- 
dustry, in  which  a new  idea  proliferates  rapidly  in  all 
■sorts  of  ways  and  alert  end-users  constantly  open  up 
a variety  of  new  applications  for  the  many  types  of 
plastics  materials. 

♦ * * 

HAT  MANAGEMENT  may  and  may  not  say  I 
to  its  employees  on  the  subject  of  unions,  union  i 
leaders  and  employee  membership  in  unions  is  a deli-  j 
cate  matter,  but  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law  it  has 
definite  rights  to  declare  its  views  on  these  subjects, 
provided  that.  . . . These  provisos  are  the  subject  of 
Bulletin  No.  275  issued  by  SPI  as  part  of  its  service  to 
members  in  the  field  of  labor-management  relations. 
We  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  “provided  that”  that  there 
is  a joker  somewhere.  There  isn’t ; the  bulletin  simply 
lists  “Statements  Not  Permitted”  and  “Permitted  | 
Statements”  so  that  there  should  be  no  ambiguity 
about  it.  END 
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EVEN  WHEN  STRETCHED  several  hundred  per  cent, 
Plax  Polyethylene  sheet  is  tough,  moisture-proof, 
odorless,  tasteless,  and  pleasing  to  touch. 

An  ideal  material  for  food  packaging,  it  protects 
goodness  without  hiding  it.  Chemical  inertness  makes 
it  an  effective  wrapper  for  everything  from  food  to 
corrosive  Chemicals.  These  qualities,  plus  color,  have 
led  to  its  wide  use  in  the  home— as  aprons,  clothes 
bags,  bowl  covers,  etc. 

Plax  also  supplies  Polyflex*  Sheet  and  Film,  and 
cellulose  acetate,  cellulose  acetate  butyrate  and 
ethyl  cellulose  sheet  and  film.  To  be  sure  you  have 
the  complete  story  about  Plax  products,  please  write 
for  details. 


133  WALNUT  STREET  ★ HARTFORD  5,  CONNECTICUT 
In  Canada  - Canadian  Industries,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


■T.M.  reg.  U.  S.  Paf.  Off. 
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GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 


y2  Defiancfe 

Presses 


Result: 


. . . Scu/^  ^a&<n 


In  General  Electric’s  molding  plants— they  have 
seventeen  Defiance  Model  20  Plastic  Preform 
Presses! 

The  result— less  labor,  more  output,  lower  costs! 

With  Defiance  machines  running  at  60  SPM, 
one  operator  can  handle  two  §20  presses— loading 
and  taking  away.  During  three  shifts,  production 
from  a large  die  (over  300  gr.)  can  average  1600 
to  1800  Ibs.  per  shift  per  machine.  Die 
change  and  cleanup  in  only  30 
minutes  for  solid  die;  45  to  60 
minutes  for  core.  Multi  cavity 
dies  pay  off  rapidly. 

Write  for  bulletins  on  Model 
20;  also  Model  45  for  preforms 
up  to  28  sq.  in.  max.  area,  or 
multiple  of  small  size.  Defiance 
Machine  Works,  Inc.,  Defiance, 
Ohio. 


98  um  of' 

PHCISION  MANRUCTURING 
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(Right),  plastics  components.  aside  from  chassis,  in  "Paravox" 
hearing  aid:  2 terminal  boards,  chassis  Socket  mounting  strip; 
chassis  Socket,  volume  control  wheels;  volume  control  wheel, 
tube  Socket  above  its  mounting  strip,  control  switch;  receiver 
cord  parts  and  chassis  plug  on  sprue,  earphone  extension  parts 
on  sprue;  air  receiver  angle  cap,  3 types  air  receivers;  2 re- 
ceiver cords,  plastics  insulated  silk  cord;  tube  for  air  receiver 
extension.  (Above),  snug  fit  of  internal  chassis  is  seen 


Hearing 
Aid  Uses 
22  Plastics  Parts 


@ • .f 

^ mm  0 


The  trend  of  hearing  aid  deviees  toward 
lighfness  and  compaetness  is  being  fostered 
by  the  use  of  properiy  seleeted  plastics. 
"Paravox"  aid,  which  uses  six  different 
kinds  of  plastics  materials  in  its  makeup, 
is  analyzed  in  detail.  Acetate  butyrate, 
acrylics,  laminates,  vinyis,  the  molded 
phenolics  and  polystyrene  all  play  roles 


The  vast  IMPROVEMENTS  made  during  the  last 
10  years  in  the  design  of  hearing  aids,  in  which  plas- 
tics have  played  an  important  role,  point  the  way  to  manu- 
facturers  of  other  small  precision  instruments  where  the 
examples  of  light  weight,  simplification,  compaetness  and 
lowered  costs  can  be  applied.  The  modern  hearing  aid  is 
worn  today  by  greatly  increased  numbers  of  people  because 
engineers  have  ingeniously  applied  to  it  new  ideas,  new 
materials  and  new  methods. 

The  modern  device  dates  back  to  the  introduetion  during 
the  1930’s  of  the  electronic  tube  instrument,  which  is  essen- 
tially  a miniature  public  address  system,  consisting  of  a 
microphone  which  picks  up  sound,  an  amplifier  and  a re- 
ceiver fitted  to  the  ear  which  serves  as  a loudspeaker.  Origi- 
nally  these  components,  plus  a battery  case,  were  worn  or 
carried  separately,  connected  one  to  the  other  with  wire. 
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Progiess  in  heaiing  aid  development  shown  with  new  "Sonotone 
900"  instrument  compared  to  the  "Perceptron"  of  ten  yeais  ago 


Although  the  first  electroiiic  :iids  provided  a marked  im- 
provement  over  previously  available  devices,  they  were  both 
bulky  and  unattractive. 

The  first  steps  to  overcome  tbese  disadvantages  involved 
the  application  of  molded  phenolic  cases,  with  the  advan- 
tages  of  light  weight,  resistance  to  body  acids,  and  comfort 
in  wearing.  Use  of  phenolic  in  the  housings  was  supple- 
mented  internally  by  punched  laminates  to  provide  electrical 
insulation  without  sacrifice  in  weight  or  bulk. 

Readier  acceptance  of  hearing  aids,  particularly  by 
women,  was  induced  by  the  development  of  acrylic  ear  molds 
custom  made  to  fit  the  ear.  These  ear  pieces,  often  tinted 
flesh  color,  provided  concealment  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  device.  Today,  these 
and  other  earpieces  for  women  are  often  decorated  to  re- 
semble  an  earring,  again  through  the  use  of  plastics. 

All-ln-One  Insfrumenf 

The  inconvenience  of  wires  was  lessened  with  the  adop- 
tion  of  skin-colored  vinyl  coated  wire  which  is  smooth  to 
the  touch,  highly  flexible  and  chemically  resistant  to  both 
body  and  battery  acids.  With  the  development  of  extremely 
small  electronic  tubes  and  the  war-spurred  creation  of  mini- 
ature  high  power  batteries,  remarkable  reductions  in  size 
and  weight  were  made  possible.  The.se  new  components, 
plus  use  of  molded  and  fabricated  plastics,  permitted  the 
production  of  the  all-in-one  instrument  in  which  battery 
case,  microphone,  and  amplifier  are  combined  in  one  slender 
unit  weighing  less  than  a half  pound.  People  who  were 
sensitive  about  their  handicap  and  put  up  with  it  rather 
than  toting  around  cumbersome  devices,  now  accept  the 
modern  hearing  aid,  which  is  so  markedly  improved  in 
appearance  and  function.  Although  virtually  all  products 
are  included  in  a price  range  of  $75-$200,  keeping  them 


beyond  the  reach  of  the  lower  income  brackets,  the  middle 
dass  market  has  been  opened  up. 

An  excellent  case  study  in  the  role  of  plastics  in  these 
sound  magnifying  devices  is  afforded  by  Paravox,  product 
of  Paraphone  Hearing  Aid,  Inc.,  Cleveland.  Starting  out 
five  years  ago  as  an  all-in-one  type,  it  has  been  steadily 
modified  to  reduce  the  number  of  parts,  overall  size  and 
operating  cost  while  at  the  same  time  gaining  an  increased 
life  span.  In  the  latest  model,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a 
spectade  case  and  weighs  only  six  ounces,  induding  batter- 
ies, there  are  no  fewer  than  22  components  made  of  six 
different  types  of  plastics:  butyrate,  acrylic,  phenolic  lam- 
inate,  molded  phenolic,  polyvinyl  chloride  and  pc^lystyrene. 

High  Uniformify  of  Performance 

The  Paravox  is  said  to  have  a high  uniformity  of  per- 
formance— that  is,  there  is  little  variability  from  unit  to 
unit;  and  this  achievement  is  attributed  to  the  chassis 
molded  of  butyrate  (Tenite  II).  This  chassis  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  a kind  of  internal  housing,  but  it  is  not  merely 
a shell.  Rather,  it  is  an  intricate  thing  of  recesses  and  cavi- 
ties  within  which  the  functional  parts  of  the  instrument  are 
mounted.  None  of  them  projects  beyond  either  the  top  or 
bottom  surface  of  the  chassis — even  the  wiring  is  contained 
in  a molded-in  channel.  The  parts  are  therefore  not  in  con- 
tact  with  the  instrument  case,  and  so  are  protected  from 
direct  shocks  suffered  during  ordinary  use.  Thus,  when  the 
chassis  is  removed  from  the  case  for  servicing,  they  cannot 
be  damaged  even  by  “reasonably  careless”  handling. 

The  chassis  itself  is  strong  enough  to  withstand  far  more 
punishment  than  it  can  ever  meet  up  with  in  normal  use. 
According  to  an  objective  testing  laboratory,  several  sam- 
ples,  lying  on  their  flat  side,  did  not  develop  a crack  until 
they  were  subjected  to  1480  lb.  Placed  inside  of  a brass 
case,  they  stood  up  to  a load  of  2450  lb.  A stress  of  570  lb 
on  the  edge  of  the  chassis  (a  position  it  would  not  ordi- 
narily  assume)  bulged  the  sides  without  causing  any  visible 
cracks. 

Molded  Internal  Cfiassis 

The  molded  internal  chassis  is  the  answer  to  more  than 
one  problem.  To  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  basic  problem  of  the  device  as  a whole : the  need  for  a 
design  that  would  lend  itself  to  quick  service.  A chassis 
which  could  be  easily  removed  and  replaced  while  the  cus- 
tomer  waited,  was  indicated.  Bearing  in  mind  that  trained 
technicians  would  not  be  available  at  the  point  of  service 
and  that  a salesman  would  be  the  contact  with  the  customer, 
the  engineers  realized  that  it  was  necessary  to  eliminate 
entirely  the  need  for  soldering  wires,  replacing  of  small 
parts  and  the  use  of  any  tools  by  the  dealer. 

A case  of  a very  thin  light  nietal  which  could  be  readily 
disassembled  without  tools  called  for  support  over  a large 
part  of  its  surface,  and  it  was  decided  that  such  support 
must  come  from  the  inside.  Final  solution  of  this  problem 
was  deferred  in  order  to  study  the  chassis  design  and  its 
effect  on  the  design  of  the  case. 

This,  as  it  turned  out,  proved  to  be  the  major  problem,  for 
the  ideal  chassis  should  be  easily  removable  without  discon- 
necting  wires  or  detaching  screws,  should  completely  pro- 
tect  all  parts  from  negligent  handling,  should  lock  and  in- 
sulate  them  to  prevent  electrical  short  circuits,  and  finally 
should  provide  the  necessary  support  for  the  case. 

According  to  the  company,  the  most  conimon  type  of 
chassis  used  in  hearing  aids  is  punched  from  phenolic  lam- 
inate  sheet.  This  has  excellent  electrical  properties  and  is 
strong  enough  to  mount  the  many  parts  which  make  up  the 
device.  The  drawback  is  that  the  parts  so  mounted,  on  one 
or  both  sides  of  the  laminate,  are  exposed  and,  being  deli- 
cate,  are  easily  damaged  in  handling, 

Such  a chassis  could  hardly  be  designed  to  serve  also  as 
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a supporting  member  for  the  case  without  an  elaborate  and 
expensive  machining  job,  for  the  support  must  be  distributed 
evenly  over  the  interior  surface  of  the  case  and  follow  its 
contours  perfectly.  Clearly,  the  solution  lay  in  a molded 
chassis,  the  outside  contours  of  which  could  be  matched 
with  the  inside  contours  of  the  metal  case. 
i The  latter  was  then  designed  with  a channel  along  the 
* edge  of  its  front  section,  and  the  rear  portion  was  provided 
with  flanges,  permitting  it  to  be  engaged  with  the  front  by 
a sliding  action. 

j A clear,  faintly  rose-tinted  butyrate  was  chosen  for  the 
chassis,  as  noted,  because  of  its  dimensional  stability  and 
resistance  to  mechanical  breakage  as  well  as  to  the  chemical 
I action  of  battery  and  body  acids. 

‘ Although  this  kind  of  chassis,  calling  for  a complex  mold, 
is  obviously  more  expensive  than  a punched  piece  of  stock 
laminate,  the  company  believes  that  “the  elimination  of  a 
number  of  mounting  devices,  the  great  saving  in  the  Service 
Department  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  satisfied 
customers,  will  far  offset  the  difference  in  cost.”  (Inci- 
dentally,  the  company  finds  the  laminate  is  still  indispensable 
for  some  applications,  as  noted  later  on.) 

Precision  Neeessary 

The  mold  for  the  chassis  was  designed  and  manufactured 
by  Vlchek  Tool  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  working  in  con- 
tinuous  cooperation  with  Paraphone  engineers.  With  the 
great  number  and  intricacy  of  cores  required  to  fill  the 
recessions  of  the  mold  at  various  depths,  and  with  heavy 
sections  adjacent  to  sections  as  thin  as  .025",  it  is  plain  that 
the  machining  and  fitting  of  the  mold  parts  had  to  be  done 
with  watchmakers’  precision,  and  tool  tolerance  is  said  to 
have  been  ±.0005". 

In  the  injection  molding  operation,  which  is  carried  out 
on  6-oz  Lester  presses,  the  mold  is  given  a preliminary 
heating  in  order  to  allow  the  thin  sections  to  be  properly 
filled.  Full  ram  pressure  of  the  machine  is  employed,  and 
the  mold  is  held  under  pressure  until  it  cools  somewhat,  in 
order  to  prevent  sink  marks  in  the  heavy  section.  The  die 
face  must  be  checked  more  often  than  in  the  case  of  less 
complex  molds,  for  it  must  be  maintained  with  utmost  ac- 
curacy  to  avoid  flash. 

The  array  of  cores  in  the  chassis  are  all  cam  operated.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  molding  of  the  angle  ear 
plug  (Vlchek  produces  all  the  Paraz'ox  molded  compo- 
nents),  a curved  core  pin  is  used. 

Plastics  Offer  Many  Advantages 

In  the  caption  of  an  accompanying  illustration,  the  other 
plastics  components  used  in  Paravox  are  summarized.  The 
reasons  for  the  choice  of  the  particular  plastics  in  each  case 
are  of  prime  interest. 

Aside  from  its  use  in  the  chassis,  which  has  already  been 
covered,  butyrate  is  also  the  material  chosen  for  five  other 
parts.  Although  the  company  felt  that  acrylics  might  be 
more  attractive,  it  decided  that  the  superior  strength  of 
butyrate  should  not  be  sacrificed  for  appearance,  especially 
in  such  components  as  the  chassis  and  the  earphone  cord 
plugs,  where  the  thin  rails  which  fit  into  a tight  Socket 
might  be  easily  broken  if  made  of  acrylic. 

A flesh-colored  opaque  Lucite  acrylic  was  selected,  how- 
ever,  for  the  air  receivers,  chiefly  for  its  non-toxic  qualities 
as  well  as  for  its  appearance,  while  transparent  Lucite  was 
chosen  fer  its  excellent  optical  properties  as  the  top  of  the 
display  case  in  which  the  instrument  is  packaged.  Although 
the  bottom  half  of  the  display  case  is  molded  of  polystyrene 
primarily  for  economy  sake,  the  gold  and  ivory  mottles 
used  make  an  attractive  contrast  with  the  clear  acrylic. 

Flesh-colored  polystyrene  is  molded  for  the  body  of  the 
volume  control  wheel  and  control  switch  wheel  in  order  to 
{Continued  on  page  59) 
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Chassis  for  two  models  are  produced  in  combination  mold,  with 
butyrate  components.  Unsprued  chassis,  above,  is  reverse  side 
of  the  One  on  sprue  at  left.  Phenolic  type  chassis  originally 
used  is  in  foreground.  (Below),  close-up  of  internal  chassis 
in  which  all  functional  parts  are  mounted  in  recessed  planes 


"Model  XTS  Paravox"  hearing  aid  is  thin  as  a spectacle  case; 
comes  in  a handsome  package  with  a clear  "Lucite"  top  and  a 
molded  polystyrene  bottom.  Supports  are  used  with  thin  model 


★ WHATS  NEW?  EVERYTHING! 

Q So  many  new  developments  are  whispered  around 
the  trade  that  no  one  can  be  sure  of  his  product,  his 
mold  or  material.  Just  as  nitrocellulose  has  supposedly 
been  in  the  last  twitches  of  death  for  the  past  10  years, 
reports  come  from  France  of  a new  nitrate  compound 
with  fire-resistant  qualities;  from  an  American  com- 
pany comes  word  of  a thermosetting  rcsin  compounded 
with  rubber  Chemicals  having  an  impact  equal  to  that 
of  the  cellulosics,  new  heat-resistant  thermo-plastics, 
new  dimensionally  stable  compounds  of  many  types — 
and  all  working  toward  a universal  material.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  everyone  will  use  just  one  material  for 
any  purpose.  And  then,  how  simple  will  our  prob- 
lems be ! 

^ As  a small  independent  producer  of  molding  pow- 
ders,  your  commentator  threw  up  his  hands  in  dismay 
at  each  announcement  of  a new  material  soon  to  re- 
place  existing  ones.  This  happened  a)  least  once  a 
week.  He  was  only  consoled  by  a frequent  visit  to  the 
grave  of  John  Wesley  Hyatt  who,  sitting  up  in  his  cof- 
fin,  thoughtfully  wondered  why  a passé  plastics  like 
nitrate  was  forever  being  expanded.  Actually,  every 
development  broadens  the  field  rather  than  narrows  it, 
providing  new  hope,  greater  opportunity  and  a slimu- 
iant  for  further  development. 

ir  1948  CREDIT  PICTURE 

^ The  credit  manager  is  going  to  earn  his  salary  in 
1948.  Although  projections  indicate  that  this  will  be 
an  outstanding  year  for  plastics,  no  year  since  1937 
appears  more  hazardous  from  the  financial  man’s  view- 
point.  In  1947  we  observed  some  failures  and  many 
refinancings,  largely  among  companies  established  less 
than  10  years.  Credit  men  respect  enterprising  busi- 
nessmen  because  they  know  it  is  their  daring  and  their 
optimistic  and  exciting  outlook  on  the  future  that  pro- 
moted  the  industry  to  its  present  enviable  position.  Most 


businesses  started  in  a small  way.  No  one  denies 
the  necessity  for  taking  long  chances.  When  these 
risks  turn  out  all  right,  the  armchair  quarter- 
backs  call  them  “brilliant” ; when  they  go  into  re- 
verse,  they  call  them  “stupid.”  Only  a bit  of  luck 
forms  the  imaginary  line  separating  the  success- 
ful  from  the  unsuccessful. 

^ Unfortunately,  credit  men,  as  trustees  of 
other  people’s  money,  can  only  back  what  is  con- 
sidered  sound  business.  When  they  guess  wrong- 
ly,  their  unsympathetic  course  is  to  sue,  foreclose 
or  make  unfriendly  demands. 

^ When  the  recession  came  in  early  1947,  there 
was  sufficient  accumulated  fat  to  maintain  com- 
panies through  the  balance  of  the  year.  How- 
ever,  in  1948,  the  fat  is  not  there.  Taxes  on  high 
1946  profits  have  been  paid ; operating  losses  like- 
wise  depleted  cash.  Now,  unless  operations  are 
profitable,  more  and  serious  failures  are  inevit- 
able.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  reported  cor- 
porate  profits  as  probably  reaching  their  peak  last 
June,  but  showing  declines  during  the  last  six 
months.  A composite  profit  curve  of  the  plastics 
industry,  it  is  estimated  by  many  financial  men, 
will  show  up  poorly  for  the  entire  year  1947,  with 
the  last  quarter  better  than  others  due  to  the 
Christmas  surge. 

^ But  the  once  glamorous  plastics  picture  is  now 
one  of  a cold  gray  dawn.  The  premium,  if  there 
is  one,  will  be  on  sales  imagination,  engineering 
know-how  and  management  efficiency.  These 
factors  will  determine  the  credit  man’s  extensions 
when  balance  sheet  ratios  are  imfavorable. 

★ BASIC  CHEMICALS  UP 

^ On  every  hand  raw  Chemicals  for  plastics  have 
been  jolted  by  higher  prices — petroleum,  coal  and 
other  natural  products.  About  the  only  elements 
unchanged  are  air  and  w'ater— two  ingredients 
well  advertised  as  raw  materials  for  plastics. 
Plastics  materials  have  resisted  the  pressure,  but 
even  they  may  be  forced  to  higher  levels.  There- 
fore,  long-term  contracts  without  firm  commit- 
ments  for  materials  bear  consideration. 

^ The  fact  that  polythene  molding  powder  was 
cut  from  50^  to  46<t  per  lb,  and  colored  acetate 
from  49^  to  44<*,  is  misleading.  The  former,  a 
new  material,  has  justified  lower  prices  through 
expanded  consumption ; the  latter  was  driven 
down  by  coini)etitive  reasoiis. 

★ INFLATION  EVEN  IN  PLASTICS 

^ For  1948,  the  biggest  problem  facing  us  all  is 
inflation.  You  are  unique  if  you  don’t  have  a 
theory  to  curb  it.  You  are  unique  if  you  have 
the  courage  to  do  anything  about  it.  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman  Mariner  Eccles  made  a 
sound  but  austere  proposal  in  December,  which 
fell  on  deaf  ears.  He  suggested  cutting  purchas- 
ing  power  by  curbing  credit,  and  thereby  making 
it  difficult  for  people  to  buy.  Chas.  E.  Wilson, 
G.M.’s  president,  advanced  a sound  program  at 
NAM’s  New  York  meeting,  in  which  the  most 
im{X)rtant  suggestion  was  to  extend  the  w'ork 
( Contimted  on  page  58) 
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How  to  HANDLE  a Cleavei 


Tenite  is  well  suited  to  such  modern  functional  design. 

It  is  quickly  formed  by  injection  molding,  or  by  continuous  extrusion. 
Finished,  it  is  tough  and  will  stand  hard  use. 

Its  smooth,  splinterfree  surface  is  easy  on  hands. 

In  addition,  Tenite  color  and  luster  provide  smart  appearance. 

Tenite  is  a favored  handle  material  for  all  sorts 
of  Products— including  saws,  lawn  mowers,  lanterns, 
refrigerators,  and  toothbrushes— and  is  adapted  to  many 
other  uses  besides.  For  a 32-page  book  on  Tenite, 
write  Tennessee  Eastman  Corporation  (Subsidiary  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Company),  Kingsport,  Tennessee. 


Cleaver  handle  molded  for  Chas.  D. 
Briddell,  Inc.,  Cristield,  Md., 
by  Franklin  Plastics  Div.,  Bobinson 
Industries,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Pa. 


Information  regarding  Tenite 
is  obtainable  through  representatives 
located  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Doyton, 
Detroit,  Leominster.  Mass.,  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  Portland.  Ore.,  Rochester.  N.  Y., 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco.  Seattle, 
and  Toronto,  Canada;  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world,  from  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  affiliates  and  distributors. 


TENITE 


An  Eastman  Plastic 


B 

Tenite  handle  coupled  with  a cutlery-steel  blade  won 
this  household  cleaver  a place  in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art's 
annual  exhibit  of  "100  Useful  Objects  of  Fine  Design." 


Inilated  Vinyls 
Make  Display 
Manikins 


Inflated  dress  form  is  made  of  pieces  of  vinyl  film  elec- 
tronically  heated.  When  deflated,  folds  to  size  at  left 


An  inflated  vinyl  manikin  and  a shoulder  and  bust 
form  of  the  same  material,  for  the  display  of  ready-to- 
wear  clothing,  have  been  fabricated  by  Barbera  Plastics 
Originals,  New  York.  These  are  so  much  more  economical 
and  easy  to  handle  than  the  conventional  display  forms  that, 
within  a few  weeks  after  they  were  announced,  the  firm  was 
flooded  with  inquiries  from  dress  manufacturers,  retailers 
and -display  managers  in  every  part  of  the  country  and 
abroad,  according  to  Edmund  Barbera,  head  of  the  com- 
pany. 

. Both  types  of  vinyl  forms — full  or  bust  size — can  be  in- 
flated and  deflated  like  a balloon  by  use  of  lung  pressure,  a 
small  bellows,  or  a vacuum  attachment,  and  when  not  in  use 
can  be  folded  away  to  occupy  a few  inches  of  space.  When 
inflated — an  operation  which  takes  only  30  seconds — they 
emphasize  the  details  and  lines  of  a dress,  sweater,  or 
blouse  with  all  the  advantages  of  a human  figure. 

Weighing  less  than  a showroom  hanger,  the  collapsible 
forms  are  manufactured  in  all  sizes  from  10  to  18  and  are 
a reproduction  of  a standard  form  used  in  the  ready-to-wear 
trade.  The  forms  can  be  made  in  any  proportions,  and  to 
get  the  half  and  quarter  sizes,  all  the  user  has  to  do  is  put 
a little  more  air  into  the  standard  size  form.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  it  looks  better  and  is  easier  to  use  than  conventional 
forms,  the  vinyl  type  is  cheaper,  lighter  in  weight,  and  port- 
able.  Conventional  dress  forms  weigh  anywhere  from  75  to 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Vinyl  forms,  pieeed  together  and  eleetroni- 
eally  heaf-sealed,  are  inHated  to  aceuraie 
dress  sizes.  Cost  is  only  small  fraetion  of  dress 
forms  being  used  today;  weighf  is  fess  than  a 
pound.  New  display  manikins  can  supplement 
live  models  in  showrooms;  are  convenient  for 
road  salesmen,  and  replace  ordinary  fiangers 


Garments  drape  periectly  on  the  new  type  forms.  Even  the 
stiapless  gown  dings  to  it  as  easily  as  to  a woman's  body 
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PLEXIGLAS 


Plexici.as  airline  trays  fab- 
ricated  by  Plastics  Inc., 
Cheslnul  and  Ryan  Streets, 
St.  Paul  2,  Minn. 


Airline  passcngers  now  enjoy  tasty  meals 
scrved  on  atiractivc  Plkxiglas  trays. 
Herc  is  another  exaniple  of  the  wide 
adaptability  of  tliis  fascinating  acrylic 
plastic  . . . another  proof  that  niodern 
dcsigners  choose  Plexigi.as  for  a wide 
variety  of  uscs.  They  know  Pi.exiglas  is 
light  in  weight,  ruggedly  durable,  shatter- 
rcsistant,  gcm-like  in  its  loveliness,  avail- 
able  in  a limitless  range  of  colors,  easily 


lormcd  or  niolded  into  unusual  shapes. 
They  know,  too,  that  Plkxiglas  retains 
its  lustrous  beauty  permanently. 
Plkxiglas  is  plentiful  now,  and  we’ll  be 
glad  to  give  yoii  lechnical  assistance  in 
adapting  it  to  yoiir  needs.  Just  call  or 
wrilc  our  nearest  office:  Philadelphia, 
Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  New  York. 
Canadian  Disiributor;  Hobbs  Glass,  Ltd., 
London,  Ontario. 


PLEXIKLAS 


Only  Rohm  & Haas  makcs  I \ifi  A .\crylic  Plastic  Shcots  and  Molding  Powders 

Plexk;i,as  is  a trade  mark.  Reg.  U.S.  Pal.  Off. 

Reprcsenled  by  Cia.  Rohm  y Haas,  S.R.L.  Carlos  Pellegrini  331,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and  agents  in  principal  South  American  cities. 


ROHM  Sc  HAAS  COMPANY 

WASHINGTON  SQUARS,  PHILADELPHIA  5.  PA. 

Manu(actu7ort  oi  Chvmtcali  tncluding  Plastics  • SyntheMc  Insacticides  • Fungjcides  • Enrymes  • Delergenis 
Cermicides  • Chemicals  for  ihe  Lasther,  Texule,  Ceramic,  Rubber,  Paper,  Petroleum  and  olhar  Industries 


Effect  Of  The  Marshall  Plan  On  Plastics 

®“"®  serlous  problems  If  the  Marshall  plan  goes  through,  and 
wlse  Judgment  wlll  need  to  be  exerclsed  to  avold  adverse  effects. 

We're  apparently  determlned  not  to  examlne  our  posltlon  over  here  to  see  how  we  can  put  our 
m house  In  order  be  fore  we  start  glvlng  thlngs  away,  or  how  we  can  best  feed  and  house  our  peo- 
ple,  or  how  we  can  keep  our  mllltary  establishment  from  deterloratlng  and  dlslntegratlng  as  It  has 
already  done  for  all  practlcal  purposes, 

Slnce  we  are  hell-bent  to  go  Into  thls  European  Recovery  program,  we  are  compelled  to  guard 
against  Its  Inevltable  repercusslons.  Probable  enactment  of  the  plan  wlll  effect  not  only  the 
plastics  Industry,  but  all  those  other  Industries  that  use  plastics.  In  short,  the  effects  of  the 
plan  wlll  be  such  that  plastics  users  and  merchandlsers  should  stuiy  at  once  the  posslble  results 
on  thelr  products  and  markets  caused  by  the  dlmlnlshlng  supplles  that  wlll  develop  as  goods  sorely 
needed  over  here  are  shlpped  abroad.  ^ 


On  business  In  general,  the  effects  of  the  plan  wlll  not  be  beneflclal  In  the  long  run.  It 
Is  Impossible  to  shlp  abroad  a slzable  portion  of  the  national  productlon  wlthout  causlng  serlous 
economlc  dlslodgments  at  home.  Because  these  shlpments  wlll  be  flnanced  wlth  American  dollars, 
Increased  Inflatlonary  pressures  wlll  be  felt  here,  at  a time  when  less  productlon  Is  avallable 
for  domestlc  consumptlon.  Besldes  reduclng  the  efforts  that  can  be  devoted  to  national  defense, 
these  condltlons  wlll  Involve  relmposltlon  of  some  war-tlme  Controls  on  Industry,  wlth  all  that 
thls  Implles  In  Increased  dlfflcultles  of  dolng  business  efflclently. 

Dlrect  shlpments  abroad  wlll  conslst  largely  of  machlnery,  transportatlon  equlpment,  fuel  and 
food.  Molded  and  fabrlcated  plastics  products  as  such  are  not  llkely  to  be  part  of  the  program. 
There  may  well  be  shlpments,  though,  of  unfabrlcated  plastics  raw  materials  to  asslst  European 
plastics  convertlng  Industries  to  return  to  a more  nearly  normal  level  of  operatlon.  In  that  case 
the  total  supplles  avallable  In  thls  country  for  our  own  fabrlcators  and  molders  may  be  serlously 
lessened  and  stlffer  competltlon  encountered  In  export  markets. 

Of  greater  Importance  Is  a probable  return  of  some  degree  of  control  on  certaln  types  of 
steel,  wlth  Its  use  restrlcted  In  certaln  appllcatlons.  It  Is  llkely,  too,  that  such  restrlc- 
tlons  would  apply  first  to  those  uses  where  sultable  replacements  are  avallable,  such  as  house- 
hold  appllances,  closures,  toys,  houseware,  hardware  and  artlcles  of  personal  use. 


These  happen  to  be  the  flelds  In  whlch  plastics  have  already  been  proved  and  In  whlch  they 
are  presently  competlng  wlth  metals.  It  has  already  been  reported  that  manufacturers  In  some 
flelds  have  thelr  engineering  departments  at  work  on  designs  whlch  Incorporate  plastics  In  parts 
now  uslng  metals  that  are  llkely  to  come  under  government  control. 


The  Industry  must  conslder  the  posslblllty  that  It  wlll  be  called  upon  to  flll  at  least  part 
of  the  gap  left  by  wlthdrawal  of  steel  from  the  above-mentloned  markets.  The  Industry  must  also 
bear  In  mlnd  the  lessons  presumably  learned  during  prevlous  perlods  of  metal  shortages. 

It  must  be  prepared  to  malntaln  the  Integrlty  and  quallty  of  the  product  It  produces  to  meet 
what  may  be  greatly  Increased  demands.  In  no  sense  can  It  expect  a return  to  the  war-tlme  exper- 
lences  and  those  of  the  Immedlate  post-war  perlod  when  almost  anythlng  could  be  sold.  There  wlll 
still  be  competltlon  from  alumlnum  and  from  other  non-ferrous  materials,  and  our  competltors  wlll 
be  quick  to  capltallze  on  any  errors  that  we  make.  Slnce  we  wlll  not  have  the  fleld  to  ourselves 
we  must  malntaln  the  high  standards  for  whlch  we  have  strlved. 

An  Important  phase  of  the  Marshall  Plan  Is  to  supply  Europe  wlth  large  tonnages  of  synthetlc 
fertlllzers.  Thls  would  have  a dlrect  effect  on  the  supply  of  amlno  plastics — urea  and  melamlne 
formaldehydes — and  would  tend  to  restrlct  the  supply  of  formaldehyde,  essentlal  In  phenollcs  and 
other  thermosettlng  materials.  It  Is  not  expected,  on  the  other  hand,  that  allocatlon  or  prl- 
orltles  on  plastics  materials  themselves  wlll  be  found  necessary. 

In  any  event,  whether  we  agree  wlth  the  premlses  of  the  Marshall  Plan  or  not,  If  It  Is  passed 
by  the  Congress  the  nation  can  rely  on  the  plastics  Industry  to  do  Its  part  In  keeplng  the  domes- 
tlc economy  on  a level  keel.  END 
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In  the  wedge-lock  handle,  all  iingers  have  a place, 
the  thumb  above  all  being  relieved  of  the  tension  and 
no-place-to-go  feeling;  fits  both  hands  comfortobly 


New  design  applieable  to  every  type 
of  handle  makes  suecessful  marketing 
test  in  luggage  sald  by  the  Afhiiated 
Retailers  stores  throughout  country. 
Objeet  of  the  handle  grip  is  to  provide 
full  use  for  all  fingers  of  the  hand 
with  minimum  strain.  Plastics  are 


speeified  because  only  preeision  mold 
assures  aceurate  reproduetion  of  grip 


yjifåam  SckacL 

Plastles  Field  Editor 


Molding  a Universal  Handle 


Fundamental  anatomical  studies  of  the  hand  at 
Work  have  led  to  the  creation  of  a plastics  handle  with 
a universal  grip  which  is  already  being  used  on  a variety  of 
well-known  merchandise  and  which  seems  likely  to  influence 
almost  every  type  of  handle  on  the  market.  If  its  present 
rate  of  acceptance  continues,  this  innovation  will  greatly 
expand  the  outlet  for  plastics  materials  in  handle  applica- 
tions.  For  its  whole  value  depends  on  the  exact  reprodue- 
tion of  the  grip,  and  Thomas  Lamb,  New  York,  inventor 
and  industrial  designer,  who  Controls  the  licensing  of  the 
handle,  believes  that  only  a plastics  preeision  mold  will  do 
the  job.  Therefore,  except  in  the  relatively  small  number  of 
applications  where  a metal  handle  might  be  required,  in 
which  case  a preeision  casting  would  be  authorized,  he  has 
made  plastics  a “must”  material  for  this  new-type  of  handle. 

Market  Tests  Suecessful 

By-passing  for  the  moment  an  explanation  of  their  con- 
struetion,  let  us  consider  how  the  new  plastics  handles  have 
fared  in  the  market-place — the  ultimate  proving  ground  of 
any  produet.  Perhaps  the  first  major  test  was  made  by 
Affiliated  Retailers,  Inc.,  the  great  merchandising  chain 
composed  of  28  stores  throughout  the  country.  This  group 
had  polystyrene  handles  attached  to  their  brand  line  of 
Arflite  luggage,  which  seiis  at  $22.50  and  up.  Two  colors 
were  used— ^ZsutL-tanT  Efo^  and  — though 

samples  had  been  made  up  in  many  colors  and  even  mottles. 
According  to  A.  N.  Ransford,  Division  Manager,  House- 
wares,  who  has  charge  of  the  chain’s  luggage,  individual 
store  buyers  offered  marked  resistance  to  plastics  handles 
as  such,  due  to  their  unpleasant  experience  with  poorly  made 
varieties  in  previous  years.  But  they  were  all  “sold”  on 


the  grip;  this  particular  plastics  handle  looked  solid  and 
sturdy,  and  was  guaranteed  for  the  life  of  the  luggage ; and 
anyway  they  couldn’t  help  themselves — they  couldn’t  buy  an 
abstract  grip;  they  had  to  take  it  as  it  was  embodied  in 
polystyrene  or  not  have  it  at  all. 

The  store  buyers’  resistance  didn’t  last  long,  because  cus- 
tomers  showed  no  resistance.  Introduced  in  June,  the  new- 
handled  luggage  had  definitely  “arrived”  within  four 
months,  so  that  Lawrence  Wood,  president  of  AR,  could  say 
by  then  that  it  had  “gained  100  per  cent  acceptance  by  all 
stores  in  the  group  and  that  sales  volume  varied  from  good 
to  outstanding.” 

After  the  initial  success  with  Arflite  luggage.  Mr.  Wood 
informs  us,  the  AR  group  is  planning  to  use  the  Lamb  han- 
dles on  their  brand  leather  goods,  to  be  followed  by  portable/ 
radios,  Top  of  Stove  Ware,  eoffee  makers,  hair  brushes, 
lunch  boxes,  record  cabinets,  vanity  cases  and  animal  carry- 
ing  cases — all  produets  which  will  be  availalde  by  Spring  of 
this  year. 

The  AR  luggage  handles  are  molded  by  Auburn  Button 
Works,  Auburn,  New  York,  for  Standard  Handle  Co., 
which  is  licensed  to  merchandise  the  free-swinging  type  of 
handle.  Auburn  itself  is  also  authorized  to  develop  markets 
in  the  many  other  types  of  handles. 

The  molding  of  the  luggage  handles  is  carried  out  in  2-. 
cavity  molds  on  a Reed-Prentice  machine,  and  Auburn  is 
already  improving  the  original  produet  by  using  brass  in- 
serts  in  the  handle  hoies.  By  distributing  the  stress  at  these 
points  along  the  handle,  the  grommets  are  estimated  to  in- 
crease  its  tensile  strength  by  40  per  cent.  Another  johj 
Auburn  is  doing  for  Affiliated  Retailers  is  on  skillet  handles.* 
The  material  here  is  asbestos-filled  phenolic,  and  it  is 
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Typical  assortment  of  ads  which  are  appearing  in  news- 
papers  all  over  the  country,  featuring  luggage  which  has 
the  new  "Lamb  Wedge-Lock"  handle  designed  to  fit  the  hand 


plunger  molded  in  a multiple  cavity  die  on  a Lake  Erie  ( 
Engineering  Corp.  press.  h »• 

Another  outlet  of  Standard  Handle  is  S.  Dresner  & Son,  '■  ' 

Inc.,  parent  company  of  Oshkosh  Trunk  Company,  Inde- 
structo  Trunks  & Luggage  Co.  and  National  Brief  Case 
Company.  These  subsidiaries  are  using  polystyrene  handles 
in  ivory,  black,  mahogany,  light  and  dark  browns  and  mot-  ^ 
ties.  For  customers  of  the  highest  price  lines  who  still  eling 
to  leather  handles,  George  Cohan,  president  of  Standard,  has 
had  a compromise  design  created.  This  consists  of  a phe-  ^ 


Figures  at  tips  of  the  fingers  represent  percentage 
of  load  those  fingers  should  bear,  as  computed  from 
anatomical  measurements.  In  conventional  handles, 
strain  is  borne  largely  by  last  three  fingers.  Fig- 
ures in  circles  give  functional  strength  of  hand 
within  respective  areas.  (Below)  Wedge-lock  handle 
on  heavy  briefease  greatly  eases  strain  on  the  hand 


The  new  type  handle  on  a Becher  Corp.  cofiee  maker  re- 
moves  awkwardness  in  handling  a vertically  held  appliance 


Items  from  AHiliated  Retoilers'  "Top  of  Stove  Ware"  line 
use  wedge-lock  handle  to  equalize  strain  on  the  hand 


Possible  Applications 
of  the  "Lamb  Wedge-Lock"  Handle 

HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT 

Ufensili,  such  as:  Icnives,  cleavers,  forlcs,  sklllets,  casseroles, 
poultry  shears,  meat  grinders,  knife  sharpeners,  garbage  pails. 

Electrical  Equipment,  such  as:  mixing  machines,  grills,  chaf- 
Ing  dishes,  stoves,  laundry  devices. 

TOOLS  AND  MACHINE  TOOLS,  such  as:  rakes,  farm  and 
garden  tools,  spray  guns,  control  handles,  pneumatic  hand 
tools,  welding  tools,  hand  and  power  saws,  mining  tools. 
wrenchos,  electric  hand  tools. 

SPORTING  EQUIPMENT,  such  as:  rifle  and  shotgun  stocks, 
pistol  grip  handles,  golf  clubs,  tennis  rackets,  baseball  bats, 
hunting  and  fishing  knives,  fishing  holders,  portage  carrlers, 
fishing  rod  handles,  portable  radio  and  phonograph  radlos. 

AUTOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT,  such  as:  steerlng  wheels, 
brake  and  gear  shift  handles,  throttle  handles,  control  sticks, 
door  handles. 

MARINE  EQUIPMENT,  such  as:  lifeboat  gear,  winches, 
hoisting  devices,  levers  and  other  engine  room  Controls. 

MILITARY  EQUIPMENT.  such  as:  guns,  bayonets,  machet- 
tes,  pioneer  tools,  gasoline  cans,  carrying  equipment. 

MEDICAL  EQUIPMENT,  such  as:  stretchers,  crutches,  op- 
erating table  cranks,  levers,  canes. 


Hughes  Brushes  has  adopted  the  new  handle  grip  for  their 
hand  brush.  The  natural  "feel"  oi  the  grip  is  pleasant 


nolic  handle  niolded  to  the  Lanih  design,  with  a leather 
covering  bonded  to  it.  These  are  only  special  order  items. 

However,  the  molds  which  are  being  built  to  produce 
them  will  also  be  used  for  a staple  line  of  phenolic  handles 
and,  to  widen  the  color  range,  of  ureas  as  well.  Besides  the 
standard  size  handles.  Mr.  Cohan  is  projecting  a series  of 
smaller  handles  for  such  lighter  objects  as  lunch  boxes  and 
other  portahle  items.  In  these,  the  grip  remains  exactly  the 
.same  as  in  the  larger  handles,  the  modification  being  made 
only  for  appearance  sake.  These  are  also  to  he  plunger 
tnolded  by  Auburn  Button  Works. 

Another  development  Mr.  Cohan  has  under  way  has 
interesting  merchandising  possibilities.  By  cutting  slots  on 
both  sides  of  the  handle,  it  will  he  adapted  to  carrying 
parcels,  competing  with  the  familiar  wooden  handle  with 
metal  loops.  This  independent  handle  is  intended  to  he  a 
chain  store  item,  to  seil  for  about  39f.  Along  the  same  line 
is  a contemplated  service  for  replacing  the  conventional 
handles  on  luggage  and  other  items  which  would  have  the 
Lamb  design. 

The  companies  mentioned  are  not  the  only  ones  which 
have  adopted  the  new  handles.  Licensees  in  other  fields  are 
Hughes  Brushes,  Inc.;  Becher  Corp.,  manufacturers  of  cof- 
fee  makers;  and  Atlantic  Products  Corp.,  manufacturers  of  ^ 
golf  bags.  Among  the  important  industrial  tool  prcKlucers  now 
(Continued  on  pagc  .‘>.'1 ) 
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INDUSTRY 


MARKETS  . . . The  Cresccnt  City  is  the  geo-eco- 
nomic  center  of  the  enormous  domestic  and  for- 
eign  markets  which  are  growing  rapidly  as  a re- 
sult  of  modern  industrialization.  The  vast  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  and  the  progressive  10  Southern 
states  offer  a constant  demand  for  plastic  pro- 
ducts  of  all  kinds — and  prosperous  Central  and 
South  America  are  a ready,  hungry  market  for 
all  we  can  send  them,  importing  more  than  $17,- 
000,000  of  plastics  alone  in  1946.  About  half 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  neither  manu- 
facture  their  own  plastic  materials  nor  fabricate 
semi-hnished  forms  of  plastics. 

RESOURCES Readily  available  here  in  abundant 

quantity  are  many  raw  materials  essential  to  the 
manufacture  of  plastics:  cotton,  wood  pulp,  soda 
ash,  sulphur,  bagasse,  and  petroleum  derivatives, 
acetic  acid,  benzol,  formaldehyde,  resins  and  a- 
crylic  acid.  Many  additional  substances  are  im- 
ported  through  the  Port  of  New  Orleans — for 
example,  casein  and  castor  beans.  Important,  too, 
is  the  unlimited  supply  of  economical  fuel  in  the 
form  of  low-cost  natural  gas  for  unrestricted  year- 
’round  use,  and  the  presence  of  abundant  elec- 
trical  power. 

TRANSPORTATION  . . . New  Orleans  is  the  terminal 
of  a far-reaching,  Ilexible  and  efficiently  coordi- 
nated  system  of  land,  water  and  air  transport. 


Operating  from  the  large  modern  harbor  are  97 
ship  and  barge  lines.  Deep  water  vessels  travel 
to  all  world  ports,  and  cheap  barge  freight  moves 
iniand  over  a 13,000  mile  waterways  network. 
Converging  here  are  9 trunk  line  railroads,  24  mo- 
tor freight  lines,  7 major  air  lines. 

Besides  these  fundamental  assets  for  profitable 
industrial  commerce,  your  plastics  plant  in  New 
Orleans  would  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a temperate 
climate,  a force  of  skilled  labor  double  that  of 
1940,  and  local  and  state  taxation  which  is 
friendly  to  industry.  Also,  advantageous  trade 
facilities  are  offered  by  International  House,  the 
International  Trade  Mart,  and  the  Foreign  Trade 
Zone.  Af  your  request  industrial  representatives 
of  Greater  New  Orleans,  Inc.  will  call  upon  you 
in  person. 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  . . . 

of  our  more  detailed  study,  “The  Op- 
portunity  for  the  Manufacture  of 
PLASTICS  AND  PLASTICS  PRO- 
DUCTS in  the  City  of  New  Orleans," 
detailing  the  profitable  possibilities  ol 
a New  Orleans  location.  Address: 

GREATER  NEW  ORLEANS,  INC., 

1024  Mailen  Blandi*  BIdg.,  N(w  Orleani  16,  lo. 
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What^s 


Most  new  homes,  excepi  those  In  a very  low  price  bracket,  have  tiled 
kitchens.  New  polystyrene  Ule  has  found  wide  use  in  this  application 


Molded  Wall  tiles  represent  largest 
post-war  use  of  plastics  in  building 
eonstruction.  Teehnical  problems  that 
hampered  early  development  have 
been  overcome,  buf  manufacfurers 
and  distributors  have  yef  to  overcome 
prejudices  of  the  building  frådes. 
To  assure  full  exploitafion  of  the 
market,  a forceful  educational  and 
merchandising  job  needs  to  be  done. 
As  in  other  industries  now  adopting 
plastics,  a direct  comparison  with 
older  materials  leads  to  erroneous 
conciusion  as  to  place  of  product 


ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  markets  open  to  plastics  is 
the  home  building  field.  It  is  estimated  by  the  niag- 
azine  Architectural  Record  that  expenditures  for  construc- 
tion  in  the  37  eastern  states  will  run  at  a volunie  of  8.35 
billion  dollars  during  this  year,  of  which  3.27  billion  will  go 
into  residential  structures. 

Plastics  are  not  soinething  new  in  building,  but  several 
new  applications  developed  since  the  war  have  greatly  in- 
creased  the  potential  volume  that  will  find  its  way  into  this 
market.  Decorative  laminates  have  been  in  use,  particularly 
in  commercial  structures,  for  about  15  years,  and  their  use 
continues  to  grow.  Lighting  fixtures  employing  urea  and 
acrylics,  and  more  lately  melamine  and  polystyrene,  are  find- 
ing  increased  acceptance.  In  one  room  or  another,  virtually 
all  commercial  plastics  are  used  to  some  extent  in  the  fiekl. 

Plastics  in  Wall  Tile  and  Floor  Coverings 

Two  of  the  most  important  new  uses  are  wall  tile  and  floor 
coverings.  Floor  coverings  based  on  vinyl  resins  are  ap- 
proaching  commercial  production  by  several  different  com- 
panies,  and  will  shortly  be  widely  available  throughout  the 
country.  Initial  installations  have  justified  wide  usage  by 
indicating  several  basic  advaptages  over  conventional  older 
materials. 

The  first  new  post-war  prorluct  to  get  into  volunie  pro- 
duction is  molded  polystyrene  wall  tile.  It  is  reported  that 
more  than  40  companies  are  presently  turning  it  out.  These 
tiles  are  essentially  flat  4"  X 4"  pieccs  provided  with  a bev- 
eled  edge,  and  molded  with  a glos.sy  surface  resembling  that 


of  glazed  ceramic  tile.  One  company  has  modified  the  de- 
sign to  provide  for  concealed  projections  interlocking  one 
tile  to  the  next,  although  other  companies  find  this  feature 
unnecessary.  Polystyrene  wall  tiles  have  been  in  use  for 
over  a year,  and  it  is  possible  now  to  report  on  the  success 
with  which  this  new  plastics  application  has  met  in  home 
building. 

A check  of  factors  in  the  building  field  in  Chicago  and  in 
New  York  indicates  clearly  that  a great  deal  more  educa- 
tional and  promotional  elfort  niust  be  put  forth  before  100 
per  cent  acceptance  of  the  new  product  is  assured.  In  both 
centers,  there  are  a number  of  tile  contractors  and  tile  dis- 
tributors who  have  either  never  heard  or  never  seen  samples 
of  the  molded  tile,  or  who  have  picked  up  an  adverse  opinion 
about  it  based  on  inadequate  information.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  contractors  and  distributors  who  have  sold  or 
used  the  tile,  in  general  report  highly  favorably  on  it.  There 
is  growing,  though,  a misinformed  attitude,  which  must  be 
corrected  if  this  pha.se  of  the  industry  is  to  be  built  on  a 
sound  basis.  Such  a corrective  program  can  be  put  into 
effect  and  can  be  successful,  as  shown  by  experience  with 
those  people  in  the  tile  business  who  have  been  well-edu- 
cated  in  the  characteristics  and  properties  of  the  new  prod- 
uct. It  is  not  possible  merely  to  offer  the  new  tile  through 
regular  trade  channels  and  expect  it  to  be  accepted  on  its 
face  value  alone. 

In  Chicago,  for  instance.  one  of  the  largest  distributors  of 
polystyrene  tile  has  set  up  an  educational  program  for  deal- 
ers  and  contractors,  consisting  of  several  lectures  which  give 
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Happening  in  Wall  Tile--- 


Polystyrene  tile  balhroom  walls  capably  withstand  the  ex- 
posure  to  hot,  humid  atmospheres  to  which  they  are  submitted 


these  people  the  essential  facts  about  wall  tiles,  so  as  to 
enable  an  intelligent  job  to  be  done  in  seiling  and  in  in- 
stalling  them. 

In  studying  the  problem,  it  is  necessary  that  the  new 
material  be  considered  against  the  background  of  older  con- 
ventional  products  for  hard-surface  wall  coverings.  Use  of 
the  injection  molded  tile  has  been  most  prominent  to  date 
in  the  bathrooms  and  kitchens  of  private  hornes  and  apart- 
ments.  The  purpose  of  such  a hard,  permanent  wall  cover- 
ing  is  to  provide  a durable,  washable  surface  that  looks  and 
is  dean  and  attractive.  Although  hospitals,  eating  places 
and  industrial  buildings  are  also  big  users  of  tile,  the  quick- 
est  acceptance  for  plastics  tile  has  been  in  the  home.  Here, 
particularly  in  bathrooms,  tile  walls  have  become  almost  a 
“must”  for  modern  styling.  Virtually  all  new  hornes,  ex- 
cept  those  in  thé  very  lowest  price  bracket,  have  partially 
tiled  bathrooms,  and  many  have  tiled  kitchens.  In  both  bath- 
rooms and  kitchens,  the  walls  are  frequently  exposed  to  hot, 
liumid  atmospheres,  and  obviously  must  withstand  such  ex- 
posure.  In  bathrooms,  tile  walls  are  also  subject  to  direct 
^treams  of  hot  water. 

Glazed  ceramic  tile  is  the  oldest  and  probably  the  most 
ividely  accepted  material  for  such  application.  It  has  been 
in  use  since  earliest  antiquity,  and  its  advantages  and  dis- 
idvantages  are  well  known  and  accepted.  It  presents,  when 
aid  up  with  mastic,  a hard  surface  that  is  substantially 
vaterproof  and  which  retains  its  gloss  over  a period  of 
vears.  It  does  have  a tendency  to  crack  in  time,  and  some 
.naintenance  is  required  after  it  has  been  in  use  about  10 
^ears.  Some  types  also  show  a tendency  to  absorb  dirt  and 
:o  discolor.  The  mortar  which  fills  the  spaces  is  also  some- 
,vhat  absorbent  of  dirt  and  soil  and  eventually  discolors. 

In  developing  molded  polystyrene  tile,  manufacturers  have 
jeen  fit  to  attempt  a duplication  of  the  appearance  of  ceram- 
cs.  This  is  natural,  but  not  necessarily  the  soundest  policy 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Readily  installed  and  easily  cleaned  with  a damp  cloth, 
"Styron"  wall  tiles  are  beautiiul  and  convenient.  With 
its  lich,  built-in  colors  which  keep  bright  indeiinitely, 
the  polystyrene  wall  tile  adds  new  liie  to  the  home 
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The  new  "Sani-therm  Nursing  Aid"  made 
by  Sani-therm  Corp.,  is  being  heaitily  wel- 
comed  by  modern  mothers.  Molded  of  tough, 
durable  "Celcon,"  it  comes  in  attiactive 
pastel  colors.  Baby  bottle  fits  snugly; 
is  protected  from  breaking.  cracking,  or 
chipping.  Arnold  Brilhart  molds  container 
Photo  courtesy  Hercules  Powder  Co. 


Colorful  "Velon"  film,  printed  in  a 
variety  of  shades  and  designs,  lends 
dean  and  long-lasting  beauty  to  kitch- 
ens  and  breakfast  rooms  in  curtains, 
table  coverings  and  other  furnishings. 
Produced  by  Firestone  Plastics  Co.  and 
printed  and  fabricated  by  converters, 
"Velon"  film  is  durable  and  colorfast 


A 47-inch  handle,  a transparent  "Ten- 
ite"  pint-capacity  cylinder,  and  a 9- 
inch  felt  applicator  pad  make  up  the 
"Wax-Ezy,"  a device  which  eliminales 
backstrain  from  floor  waxing.  Cylinder 
is  extruded  by  K-S-H  Plastics,  Inc. 
New  Products,  Inc.  produces  "Wax-Ezy" 
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Colorful,  lightweight 


Tenile"  again 
comes  to  the  fore  in  an  adjustoble 
j wool-sock  stretcher,  molded  by  Quinn- 
Berry  Ck)rp.,  for  Craft  Industries,  Inc. 
{ Butyrate  "Sock-Form"  has  adjustable 
; foot  which  extends  from  sizes  9 to  13 
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One  Sunday  Aiternoon 


Certain  interesting  faetors  eoneeraing 
the  number  and  variety  of  products  made 
wfiofiy  or  in  part  of  plastics  materials, 
are  revealed  in  a study  of  same  New  York 
newspapers:  Plastics  seldom  identified  by 
type;  plastics  parts  not  always  mentioned 


APERUSAL  of  the  newspapers  published  on  one  Sun- 
day  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  strikingly  re- 
veals  the  number  and  variety  of  merchandise,  made  either 
wholly  or  in  part  of  plastics,  being  offered  regularly  to  con- 
sumers. 

Reproduced  in  these  pages  are  some  typical  advertise- 
ments  of  such  merchandise,  although  they  do  not  include  all 
that  appeared  in  one  Sunday’s  papers. 

Several  things  stand  out  from  an  examination  of  these 
ads.  One  is  that  plastics  are  seldom  identified  by  type,  al- 
though trade  names  do  occur  with  a reasonable  amount  of 
frequency. 

Apparently,  department  store  advertising  copywriters  use 
the  generic  term  plastics  when  they  do  not  have  a manufac- 
turer’s  trade  name  to  use.  Presumably,  the  stores  either  do 
not  know  the  different  types  of  plastics  or  they  feel  that  the 
use  of  such  terms  would  mean  little  to  consumers,  whereas 
trade  names  are  felt  to  have  some  identification  value.  It 
is  noteworthy  too  that  trade  names  of  plastics  materials 
are  sometimes  used  even  when  they  are  not  recognized  as 
such. 

Although  many  stores  will  feature  a product  which  has  a 
plastics’ housing,  they  do  not  always  draw  attention  to  this 
particular  point. 

An  example  is  the  ad  for  the  Emerson  radio  seen  in  the 
upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  accompanying  illustration. 
No  mention  is  made  in  the  ad  that  the  cabinet  is  molded  of 
urea.  The  characteristic  design  used  in  this  particular 
model,  however,  would  be  economically  available  only  in  a 
molded  case. 

In  some  of  the  newspapers,  advertisements  of  nianu- 
facturérs  or  distributors  appealing  directly  to  consumers 
are  seen  from  time  to  time,  although  the  great  bulk  of  space 
is  utilized  by  department  stores.  end 


A typical  assortment  of  ads  which  have  appeared  in  a va- 
riety of  New  York  metropolitan  newspapers,  cOvering  merchan- 
dise which  is  made  partially  or  wholly  of  plastics  materials 
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Plastics  Magazine  !s  pleased  to  announce 
that,  beglnnlng  with  the  February  issue,  it 
will  initiate  a regular  department  reporting 
all  new  merchandise  introduced  during  the 
previous  month  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago  and 
New  York  stores.  These  reports  are  based 
on  visits  made  to  retail  outlets  In  these  key 
areas.  Information  will  be  supplied  on  the 
merchandise  itself,  on  the  method  used  to 
promote  it  and  the  acceptance  which  it  is 
recelving  from  consumers. 
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THE  JOHN  WESLEY  HYATT  AWARD 
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SEVENTH  ANNUAL  AWARD 

The  John  Wesley  Hyatt  Award,  consisting  of  a gold  medal  and  $1000, 
is  made  annually  to  the  individual  who  has  made,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
outstanding  achievement  of  wide  importance  to  the  plastics  industry 


ENTRIES 

Any  person,  whetlier  he  or  slie  be  a 
molder,  tool-niaker,  laboratory  tech- 
iiiclan,  executive,  or  engaged  in  any 
otlier  capacity,  is  eligible  or  inay  sub- 
init  One  or  more  entries.  Tbere  is  no 
fee  of  any  kind.  Anyone  may  enter  or 
be  entered.  Stateinents  ofqualification 
(Entr)’  Blanks)  are  being  mailed  to 
tbe  industry.  Additional  entry  blanks 
may  be  obtained  from  tlie  Committee 
Secretary,  295  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

PREVIOUS  MEDAUSTS 

1941 — Dr.  Donald  S.  Frederick,  Plas- 
tics Division,  Rohm  &:  Haas  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  for  adaptation  of 
large  transparent  colorless  sections  of 


metbyl-metbacrylate  to  bombers  and 
other  military  aircraft. 

1942 —  Mr.  Frank  Shaw,  President, 

Shaw  Insulator  Company,  Irvington, 

N.  J.,  for  development  of  tbe  process 

for  transfer  molding  of  tbermosettino; 

o o 

materials. 

1943 —  Dr.  Stuart  D.  Douglas,  Head 
of  Plastics  Research,  Carbide  and 
Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation,  South 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  for  bis  outstand- 
ing research  work  in  the  jjolymerl- 
zation  of  vinyl  compounds. 

1944 —  -Mr.  William  Iler  Beacb,  Chief 
Plastics  Engineer,  North  American 
Aviation,  Inc.,  Inglewood,  Calif.,  for 
bis  research  and  development  on  tbe 


process  of  post-forming  phenolic 
laminates. 

1945  — Mr.  Virgil  E.  Mebarg,  Super- 
intendent  of  Development,  Bakelite 
Corporation,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  and 
Mr.  Paul  D.  Zottu,  Consulting  Elec- 
tronic Engineer,  Newton,  Mass.,  for 
tbeir  individual  work  in  developing 
tbe  use  of  electronlc  heating  of  ther- 
mosetting  plastic  materials. 

1946 — Dr.  John  J.  Grebe,  Director  of 
the  Physical  Research  Laboratory, 
Dow  Chemical  Company,  Midland, 
Midi.,  for  his  work  in  the  production 
of  pure  styrene  and  its  polymerization. 
Mr.  Robert  R.  Dreisbach,  Dr.  Grebe’s 
associate,  was  presented  with  a silver 
medal  for  his  assistance  in  this  project. 


THE  JOHN  WESLEY  HYATT  AWARD 

Secretary  to  the  Committee 

WILLIAM  T.  CRUSE,  295  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Promotion  Must  Be  Many-Sided 


To  MANY  PEOPLE  in  the  conversion  end  of  the 
plastics  industry,  the  whole  answer  to  its  present  prob- 
lems is:  Put  more  salesmen  on  the  road.  Such  a solution 
is  apt  to  be  looked  on  as  a cure-all,  especially  by  such  proc- 
essors  who  have  not  had  much  of  a sales  organization  before, 
since  it  is  obvious  that  the  sales  force  is  the  fulcrum  of  new 
business.  The  men  on  the  road  are  the  ones  who  sign  up 
new  customers  as  well  as  renew  contacts  with  the  old. 

Yet  this  solution  is  strenuously  opposed  by  Todd  Harris, 
Creative  Plastics  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Despite 
the  fact  that  he  is  an  energetic  salesman  himself.  Mr.  Harris 
is  of  the  opinion  that  only  a well-balanced  promotion  cam- 
paign  can  build  up  sales.  This  may  call  for  more  salesmen, 
but  it  also  requires  a long-range  advertising  program  and 
persistent,  quality  publicity. 

On  the  first  score — the  enlarging  of  the  sales  staff — Mr. 
Harris  points  out  that  two  major  factors  are  to  be  con- 
sidered.  In  the  first  place  there  are  economic  limitations. 
An  added  salesman,  with  his  commission  of  five  or  more 
per  cent,  may  consume  much  of  the  competitive  operating 
margin  of  a company,  especially  on  the  larger  jobs  which 
are  the  backbone  of  a production  schedule. 

If  its  price  formula  is  based  on  1946  volume  and  that  vol- 
ume  has  declined,  the  salesman’s  commission  will  represent  a 
loss.  To  guard  against  this,  the  salesman  must  be  put  on  a 
quota  basis  and  the  price  formula  must  be  carefully  re- 
checked. 

If  a company  is  well-established  and  enjoys  a solid  follow- 
ing,  it  may,  at  great  risk,  take  advantage  of  its  prestige  to 
pass  on  the  salesman’s  commission  to  the  customer.  There 
is  the  additional  deterrent  of  the  strongly  competitive  cur- 
rent  market  to  dissuade  even  these  well-established  firms 
from  assuming  such  a position.  Every  new  salesman  should 
therefore  be  taken  on  as  a calculated  risk. 

Type  of  Salesman  Important 

Mr.  Harris’s  second  caution  refers  to  the  quality  of  new 
salesmen.  There  is  no  question  but  that  “any  salesman” 
will  not  do.  But  between  “any”  salesman  and  a well- 
qualified  one,  there  is  a wide  range  of  so-so,  "nice  guy,” 
pretty  good  and  almost  right.  None  of  these  is  worth  while; 
allowing  for  differences  of  personality,  the  only  good  sales- 
man in  this  critical  transition  period  of  the  plastics  con- 
verter  is  the  man  who  understands  the  product  or  service 
he  represents.  By  “understanding,”  Mr.  Harris  doesn’t 
mean  that  a salesman  must  merely  know  the  difference,  say, 
between  molding  and  fabricating,  or  even  that  he  should 
know  “in  a general  way”  what  molding  or  fabricating  is — 
whichever  type  of  firm  he  works  for.  Mr.  Harris’s  defini- 
tion  of  a good  salesman  is  a man  who  knows  what  to  do 
with  specific  inquiries  when  he  gets  them. 

The  source  of  the  inquiry  may  be  an  end-user  who  has 
l)cen  persuaded  by  the  company’s  ad,  or  it  may  be  a lead  the 
salesman  himself  has  turned  up  in  his  territory.  To  convert 
the  inquiry  into  business,  he  must  know  enough  about  plas- 
tics materials  and  Processing  to  give,  on  the  spot,  a sensible 
if  tentative  answer  to  the  inquirer’s  problem.  If  the  latter 
calls  for  a molding  job,  and  the  salesman  represents  a fabri- 
cator,  he  should  politely  bow  out  of  the  picture  and  reconi- 
mend  a reliable  molder  or  two.  If,  however,  there  is  a 
potential  fabricating  contract  to  be  signed,  the  salesman 
must  know  enough  to  suggest  which  of  the  many  plastics 
is  likely  to  give  the  right  performance  and  to  estimate  the 
approximate  tooling  cost  and  price  of  the  desired  product. 

To  give  a salesman  the  right  background  of  knowledge, 
a company  must  put  hini  “through  the  works”  in  its  own 


^ fabricator  takes  issue  with  the  eommonly 
expressed  idea  that  all  that  is  necessary 
to  improve  a business  is  to  inerease  the 
saies  staff.  Consistent  advertising  and 
publicity,  the  right  kind  of  a se//ing 
staff,  intensive  following  up  of  ieads  and 
Creative  design  service,  are  ail  essentiai 
components  of  a well-rounded  promotion 
campaign  to  buiid  up  a successful  business 


plant,  supplementing  this  practical  training,  if  necessary, 
with  courses  at  educational  institutions  and  study  of  the 
industry’s  literature  and  publications. 

As  Mr.  Harris  says,  anybody  can  refer  an  inquiry  back  to 
the  home  office,  and  it  is  a common  complaint  of  customers 
that  too  many  salesmen  do  not  have  the  knowledge  to  answer 
questions  on  the  spot,  or  the  authority  to  back  up  their  sug- 
gestions. 

When  a new  salesman  has  not  yet  proved  himself,  Mr. 
Harris  suggests  that  a principal  of  the  firm  call  on  a poten- 
tial Client  when  a substantial  deal  is  in  the  making.  Too 
many  sales  managers,  he  feels,  are  still  “sitting  it  out.” 

Just  as  some  inexperienced  converters  put  their  faith  in 
“more  men  on  the  road,”  others.  Mr.  Harris  finds,  have  too 
facile  a belief  in  the  power  of  advertising.  Some  firms  pennit 
their  situation  to  become  desperate,  before  they  hurriedly 
begin  to  advertise,  hoping  to  be  saved  by  an  immediate  sales 
response.  Other  firms,  which  may  not  have  run  an  ad  in 
years,  think  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  spend  a few  hundred 
dollars  on  one  good  ad  in  1948  and  business  will  roll  in. 
That,  Mr.  Harris  believes,  is  an  easy  way  of  throwing 
money  away;  only  the  right  kind  of  advertising  pays  off. 
And  the  right  kind  of  advertising  is  steady  advertising — not 
merely  month  after  month,  but  a campaign  conceived  as  a 
whole,  so  that  each  ad  reinforces  the  message  of  the  ones 
preceding  and  paves  the  way  for  those  to  come. 

Utilizing  Ad  Value 

The  value  of  an  ad  need  not  end  with  its  publication  in  a 
trade  magazine  or  other  medium.  At  Creative  Plastics,  for 
example,  reprints  of  ads  are  used  in  direct  mail  promotion. 
Multigraph  letters,  in  Mr.  Harris’s  experience,  are  flops, 
but  he  has  found  that  individual  letters,  with  reprints  en- 
closed  on  a subject  which  is  of  direct  interest  to  the  ad- 
dressee,  pay  off  handsomely.  Of  these,  one  out  of  10  brings 
an  answer,  and  since  the  letters  are  not  broadcast  on  the 
wind,  “to  whoever  it  may  concern,”  but  are  sent  only  to 
good  potential  prospects,  the  results  have  been  gratifying. 

Another  form  of  promotion  used  by  Creative  Plastics  is 
more  expensive  and  therefore  is  resorted  to  with  an  even 
more  select  list  of  prospects.  To  them  are  sent  actual 
samples  of  products  made,  together  with  a “Creative  Quiz,” 
on  the  answers  to  which  the  firm  can  decide  whether  to 
recommend  the  use  of  plastics  in  the  prospect’s  own  product. 

No  people  is  more  publicity-minded  than  the  American 
people,  yet  the  pla.stics  industry,  according  to  Mr.  Harris, 
(Conlinued  on  page  57) 
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that  will  show  how  your  production  costs 


tnight  be  lowered  thousands  of  dollars  per  year  where  THERMOSETTING 
MATERIALS  are  used?  The  production  estimate  Rockford  engineers  can 
supply  will  cost  you  nothing.  The  estimate  supplied  will  be  for  your  produc- 
• tion  as  it  can  be  done  on  the  new  • • • the  first  fully  automatic  machine 

for  the  combined  high  speed  operations  of  pre-forming,  pre-heating,  and 
molding.  You  are  not  obligated  to  buy  if  you  accept  this  engineering 
service;  but  we  think  you  may  want  to  buy,  once  you  have  the  production 
facts  before  you.  Just  send  us  your  name  ...  a Rockford  engineer  will 
outline  the  information  needed  to  make  your  production 

estimate. 
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POINTS  THE  WAY 10  BEITER  BOilNG 
OF  PAPER,  CANVAS,  WOOO . . . 


No.  jS  0 1 0 


A fast-curing  phenol  varnish  for  laminated  papei  or  canvas  sheet  stock,  tubing, 
bearing  materials.  Ezcellent  mechanical  strength. 


No.  5012 


A quick-curing,  all-around  varnish  for  paper  or  canvas.  Can  substitute  for  usual 
cresol-type  materials.  Good  mechanical  and  electrical  properties. 


No.  50  13 


With  high  strength  paper  produces  laminates  with  35,000  to  40,000  Ibs.  tensile 
strength  at  150  to  2^  psi.  Useful  for  paper  face  sheeting  and  bag  molding,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  plastic-faced  plywood. 


No.  5014 


Quick,  deep  penetration  and  good  flowing  properties  make  this  grade  highly  suitable 
for  Compreg  production.  Widely  used  in  filler  sheets  for  decorative  laminates. 


No.  5015 


A water  soluble  liquid  resin  ideal  for  the  production  of  water-resistant  laminates  of 
wood,  canvas,  asbestos,  etc.  A very  versatile  and  widely  used  resin. 


No.  502  5 


Imparts  excellent  water-resistance  at  pressures  from  10  to  1,000  psi.  Very  fast 
curing.  Used  for  odorless  refrigerator  breaker  strips.  Greatly  eztends  the  scope  of 
bag  molding. 


No.  5 0 4 0 


A phenol-base  varnish  producing  laminates  equal  to  those  made  with  cresol-type 
resins,  both  mechanically  and  dielectrically,  with  same  production  techniques. 


REICHHOLD  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

General  Offices  and  Main  Plant,  Detroit  20,  Michigan 

Otk«r  Plonta:  Brooklyn,  New  York  • EUrabeth,  New  Jersey  • South  San  Francisco,  California  • Seattle,  Washington  • Tuscalooso,  Alabomo 

Liverpool,  England  • Paris,  Franoe  • Sydney,  Australia  • Zuricb,  Switzerland  • Milan,  Italy  • Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

STNTHETIC  RESINS  • CHEMICAL  COLORS  e PHENOLIC  PLASTICS  e INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICALS 
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Drawings  by  Julion  Knipa.  PhsfiCS  Art  SloH 


These  Place  Mais  are  Permanent 


Place  mats  with  circus  bandbills  are  permanently  lamincrted 
into  the  table's  top  at  children's  restaurant  at  McCreery's 


The  FEASIBILITY  of  ordering  laminate  table  tops  of 
special  design  in  limited  quantities  is  demonstrated  in 
a new  installation  in  the  “Big  Top”  restaurant  of  James 
McCreery  & Co.,  New  York  specialty  store.  This  develop- 
ment should  also  be  of  interest  as  a jxjtential  application  of 
the  same  type  of  surfacing  plastics  to  obtain  permanent  re- 
productions  of  menus,  wine  lists,  coats-of-arms  and  other 
devices  for  use  in  the  home,  restaurants  and  other  public 
places. 

The  “Big  Top”  is  designed,  as  its  name  indicates,  to  give 
the  air  of  a circus.  A tent  entrance,  murals  with  animal 
motives  and  old-time  circus  posters  provide  the  setting  in 
which  youngsters  have  their  lunch  at  McCreery’s — 40  per 
cent  of  the  restaurant’s  patrons  are  under  10  years  of  age, 
and  in  holiday  seasons,  to  reverse  the  usual  movie  regula- 
tions,  no  adult  is  admitted  unless  he  is  accompanied  by  a 
child. 

Atmospherie  for  Children 

To  bring  the  circus  atmosphere  right  into  the  laps  of  the 
kids,  so  to  speak,  the  restauranf  used  to  supply  metal  trays 
with  11"X14"  paper  place  mats  on  which  old  circus  hand- 
bills  were  reproduced. 

Naturally,  place  mats  of  this  type  were  able  to  be  disprøsed 
of  like  paper  napkins,  and  they  cost  the  store  from  four  to 
five  thousand  dollars  a year.  In  order  to  keep  the  trays 
themselves  in  a sanitary  condition,  and  to  keep  them  neat  in 
appearance,  much  time  and  labor  was  consumed. 

The  manager  of  the  store’s  three  restaurants  took  up  his 
problem  with  Paul  S.  Jones  Company,  suppliers  of  restau- 
rant equipment,  and  this  firm  in  turn  discussed  it  with 
Formica  Insulation  Company,  which  came  up  with  the  solu- 
tion. 

Lithographic  plates  were  made  from  the  original  circus 
handbills,  and  the  prints  were  run  off  on  a j)aper  which 


A place  mat  with  a circus  design,  w/iich  the 
children's  restaurant  of  McCreery's  once 
used  on  a metal  tray,  is  now  laminated  into 
distinctive  table  tops.  This  gives  greater 
convenience  and  beauty,  saves  cost  of  paper 
place  mats  and  sanitation  of  metal  trays. 
Application  suggests  permanent  reproduction 
of  wine  cards,  menus,  cresfs  and  other  such 
devices,  where  large-quantity  producfion  is 
not  feasible.  Initial  installation  cost  at 
McCreery's  will  pay  off  in  matter  of  monfhs 


could  be  impregnated  with  melamine  resin  {Melmac,  in  this  j 
case)  and  used  as  the  top  sheet  of  the  layup  of  which  high  i 
pressure  laminates  are  made.  (Actually,  one,  two  or  four  | 
facsimiles  of  the  place  mats  are  used,  depending  on  the  size  ^ 
of  the  table  top.) 

Many  Advantages 

In  this  way  the  circus  handbill,  reproduced  with  the 
greatest  clarity,  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  table  top, 
which  is  hard,  chip-resistant  and  stands  up  under  severe 
usage  without  scratching  or  marring.  It  is  chenncally  inert, 
so  that  it  does  not  impart  taste  or  odor  to  food  resting  on  it ; 
it  does  not  stain  or  discolor ; and  it  may  be  cleaned  with  a 
damp  cloth.  No  polishing  or  waxing  is  required  to  maintain 
the  glossy  surface. 

The  store  no  longer  has  to  bother  about  removing  the 
trays,  rendering  them  sanitary,  and  disposing  of  the  place 
mats ; and  the  new  table  top  is  far  more  attractive  than  the 
old  one. 

Its  initial  cost  is  made  up  in  a matter  of  months,  and  the 
improved  service  which  is  rendered  by  the  handsome  tables 
keeps  on  paying  off. 

Strong  in  Promotion 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  McCreery  installation  in- 
cludes  table  tops  of  irregular  shape  as  well  as  those  which 
are  square. 

While  most  of  them  are  designed  for  two  persons,  there 
are  some  on  which  one  person  and  others  on  which  four  are 
served.  The  tops  of  all  the  tables  have  a buff  linen  pattern. 

Indicative  of  the  strong  promotion  trend  in  the  industry, 
the  new  Formica  installation  at  McCreery’s  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a press  preview.  This  celebration  was  held  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  American  Cyanamid  Company’s 
Plastics  Division.  end 
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Plastics  wherø  plastics  belong  . . . for  insulation  and  appearanee 

The  oses  for  Synthane  laminafed  plastics  are  almost  uniimited 
because  of  fheir  combination  of  chemical,  electrical  and  mechan- 
ical  properties.  Moisture  and  corrosion  resistance,  light  weight, 
and  ease  of  machining  are  only  a few  of  the  characteristics 
that  qualify  Synthane  for  so  many  practical  applications. 
Synthane  is  also  hard,  dense,  strong,  one  of  the  best  electrical 
insulators  known.  It  is  the  "set"  plastic,  stable  over  a wide 
of  temperatures. 

of  Synthane  at  work  is  this  jack 
your  favorite  radio  program.  . 


Photograph  Courtøty  of  Station  WNEW,  N.Y.C, 


In  the  control  console  (above)  the  jack  panel  enables  the 
broadcast  technician  to  plug  in  or  transfer  amplifiers,  micro- 
phones,  telephone  lines  or  other  equipment,  giving  the  input 
system  greater  operating  flexibiUty.  This  is  an  appropriate  job 
for  our  type  of  plastics  because  Synthane  is  an  excellent  elec- 
trical insulator,  and  contributes  to.  the  attractiveness  of  the 
control  booth. 

Perhaps  one  of  Synthane’s  many  properties  suggests  a use 
for  it  in  your  plant.  If  so,  let  us  help  you  with  design,  ma- 
terials or  comp/efe/y  fabricated  parts.  Write  for  our  complete 
catalog  of  Synthane  plastics  todayl  Synthane  Corporation, 

20  River  Road,  Oaks,  Pa. 
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where  Synthane  belongs 


SOME  QUICK  FACTS  ABOUT 
SYNTHANE  RODS  AND  TUBES 


Oiom«fer<:  Rod~yi''to  4"O.D.  (Larger  diometers  tumed 
from  fthoet  maforiol.) 

Tubing — 22^'I.D.,  O.D.  to  speciflcoHont. 
(Molded  tubing  to  4"  O.D.  only.) 

Løngfhi:  1 8''  ond  36^',  k>ng«r  on  order 
Colon:  Noturof  (ton)  or  block 
F/niffiei:  Ground,  buffed  or  vomished 
For  diom*t*r  or  woll  fhicknot»  tolaroncoa,  «tondordi  of 
quolity  for  tomilo  ond  compretiivo  ttrongth,  dioloctrk  ttrangth, 
domity,  porcont  of  moiituro  ob»orption,  powor  foctor  ond  di«l«<> 
trie  comlont,  writo  for  dotcriptivo  Tubing  Foldor. 

DESIRAILE  PROPERTiES  OF  SYKTHANE  TUIES 


Non-fliatalik 

UgHt  Woi^t  (Vi  tho  woight 
of  oluminvm) 

StructuroHy  tfrong 
AAoitturo  Roiiitont 
Thormosotting 


Low  Coofflciont  of  Eapontion 
Corrotion  RMtttont 
Excollont  Eioctrkal  Imulotor 
Hord,  obrotiofl  rotistonf 
Rosilinnt 

Sound  ond  Vibrotion  Abtorbing 
Eoty  to  mochino 


Once  it  is  learned  bow  many  properties  are  combined  in 
Synthane — what  sizes,  and  grades  are.  available,  and  bow 
easy  Syntbane  is  to  macbine,  many  new,  profitable,  uses 
for  Syntbane  tubing  and  rods  pop  up  quickly.  Here,  in  a 
ligbt  weigbt  non-metal  tbat  is  an  excellent  electrical  insu- 
lator,  are  all  tbe  cbaracteristics  for  making  tbousands  of 
products  betler,  faster  or  more  economically. 

Syntbane’s  plant  capacity  assures  you  a steady  flow  of 
top-quality  rods  and  tubes  or  close-tolerance  parts  fabri- 
cated  from  tbese  versatile  materials. 

Wby  not  find  out  for  yourself  bow  Syntbane  rods  and 
tubing  can  belp  you?  Tbe  coupon  below  will  quickly 
bring  you  a copy  of  tbe  Syntbane  Tubing  Folder  complete 
witb  tables  of  cbaracteristics.  Send  for  it  today! 


■■■■■■■■■■■■ 
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SYNTHANE  CORPORATION,  20  RIVER  ROAD, 
,||  OAKS,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Pleote  lend  me  the  Synthane  Tubing  Folder  by  retum  mail. 
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In  addition  lo  round  tubes,  Synthane  produces  a 
wide  variety  of  irregular  shapes  by  tube-making 
processes  ....  round  with  square  or  hexagonal  centers, 
square,  reciangular,  channel,  oval  . . . and  from  a 


broad  range  of  basic  laminating  materials — -paper, 
fabric,  asbestos,  glass.  The  standard  round  tubing  is 


always  a little  more  economical  to  use,  but  if  your 
needs  call  for  an  irregular  shaped  section,  it  will  pay 
you  to  inquire  about  Synthane's  diversified  line  of 
rods  and  tubes. 
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Plastics  Merchandise 


Amber  coloied,  out*sized  comb  is  made 
of  Celanese  "Lumorith".  Easy  to  dean, 
sturdy,  with  widely  spaced  teeth,  comb 
is  monuiactured  by  Kingly  Products. 
Freeport,  New  York,  and  packaged 
in  transparent  envelope  to  retail  at  $1 


Newly  introduced  "Rollair"  hair  brush 
has  eight  rows  oi  nylon  bristles  set 
into  "Ludte"  handle  at  a 180  degree 
angle.  Product  of  Empire  Brush  Works, 
Inc.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  it  retails 
for  $2.95,  comes  ottractively  boxed 


Baby  "potty"  molded  of  polyethylene 
by  Ideal  Plastics  Corp.,  184-10  Jamaica 
Avenue,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  is  worm 
to  touch,  resistont  to  uric  add,  and 
flexible  enough  to  take  contour  of 
baby's  body.  Retails  at  price  of  59^ 


Decorative  multiple-color  extrusions 
are  wound  to  form  "Plosticoils,"  new 
fluorescent  light  shields  monulac- 
tured  by  Schwab  and  Frank,  Inc.,  2941 
East  Warren  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
in  two  sizes,  seiling  at  $1  and  $3.50 


Candy  box  with  Celanese  “Lumorith'' 
walls,  when  emptied,  serves  as  sav- 
ings  bank.  Metal  bottom  hos  pry-up  • 
section  for  removing  candy  or  coins. 
Made  by  Weintrob  Bros.,  325  N.  Wells 
St.,  Chicago,  for  Raimi  Candymakers 


Soft-tufted  "Vlnylite"  bumper  pads 
guard  baby  in  crib  from  injury;  ore 
stainproof  and  easily  cleoned.  Sold 
for  $4  a set,  pads  are  made  by  Inez 
Holland  House,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Matching  loundry  bag,  $3 


Base  of  "Glo-Drum"  lamp  has  red  pol- 
ystyrene  shell,  white  ethyl  cellulose 
tie-Tods,  vinyl  covered  cord,  pheno- 
lic  switch.  Drum  head  glows  in  dark. 
Made  by  Radio  Frequency  Laborato- 
ries. Boonton,  N.  J.,  price  $6.95  retail 


Protected  by  tops  of  Celanese  "Luma- 
rith,"  packets  of  Hallmork  greeting 
cards  look  neat,  cannot  become  soiled 
by  handling.  Made  by  Hall  Bros.,  Inc., 
2505  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  boxes 
of  12  cards  retail  at  price  of  $2.50 


"Cigarette  Butler,"  made  of  clear,  I 

Shell,  ivory  or  colored  polystyrene  j 

to  resemble  miniature  silent  butler  [ 

is  product  of  M.  K.  Kotz  & Co.,  Inc., 

628  Empire  State  Bldg.,  New  York  1, 

N.  Y.;  retail  price  approximately  $l  | 
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Adjustoble,  iuil-formed  shoe  trees  of 
"Tenite"  fit  popular  sizes,  come  in 
men's  and  women's  styles.  in  vorious 
colors.  Product  of  Plastilorms,  Inc., 
282  W.  Main  Street,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
selle  for  $2.25  and  $2.50  per  pair 


Plastics  Merchandise 


Large  buttons  of  Celanese  "Celluloid" 
are  iabricoted  by  Pearl  Celluloid  Co., 
New  York  City,  for  Boiley,  Green  and 
Elger,  136  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  painted  with  amusing  pictures  of 
well-known  nursery  rhyme  characters 


Baby  bottle  holder  molded  of  Celanese 
"Forticel"  by  Lyndhurst  Plastic  Co., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  Y.,  grips  bottle  firmly, 
faciUtates  feeding.  Avoiloble  in  pink 
and  blue  at  $1.60,  holder  is  distrib- 
uted  by  Petty  Products  Co.,  Lyndhurst 


"Party  Pak"  container  for  Topps  Chew* 
ing  Gum,  Inc.  hos  transparent  disc  of 
Celanese  "Lumaxitb"  in  cover.  Brightly 
colored,  pilfer*proof,  eacb  package, 
which  retails  for  about  45^,  bolds 
45  sticks  of  assorted  flavored  gum 


"Fastop"  refrigerator  bowl  covers  are 
avoiloble  in  packages  of  4 "Vinylite" 
"Fastops"  and  24  disposable  cello- 
phane  covers,  retodling  at  $1.  Hygienic 
and  odorless,  covers  are  product  of 
Fastop  Sales  Corp.,  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y. 


Mahogany-finiahed  plastics  dispenser 
for  "Kum-IQeen"  self-adhesive  labels 
is  simple  to  operate.  Dispenser  and  la- 
beis  are  products  of  Avery  Adhesive 
Label  Co^.,  36  W.  Union  St.,  Paso- 
dena.  Price  of  dispenser,  about  $2.20 


Durable  cellulose  acetate  is  used  for  housing  of  "Lasy*Lite"  bedside  lamps 
made  by  Hungerford  Plastics  Corp.,  Murr^  Hill,  New  Jersey.  By  tilting 
shode,  llghts  are  tumed  on  and  oÅ.  Price  including  bulbs  and  cord,  $2.95 


Gay  "Circus  Train"  is  molded  of  colorful  polystyrene  and  distributed  by 
Banner  Plastics  Corp.,  150  Brackner  Bldg.,  New  York  54,  N.  Y.  Set  os  pic« 
tured  retails  at  39<;  with  extra  set  of  same  cars  behind  tractor,  at  59< 
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^PHIS  is  the  laboratory  machine  on  which  the 
operating  principles  oF  the  Impco  VF  type 
machine  were  worked  out.  It  looks  pretty  crude  but 
From  it  came  one  oF  the  really  signiFicant  molding 
techniques  . . . injection-compression  molding. 


Modern,  streamlined  Impco  VF's  now  operate  in 
numerous  plants  . . . doing  things  no  other  machines 


can  do  . . . earning  more  money  For  their  owners  by 
giving  them  a deFinite  edge  over  competitors. 


Impco 's  Creative  approach  is  also  demonstrated  in 
machines  For  plunger  or  transFer  molding  and  For 
injection  molding.  Why  not  look  into  the  possibil- 
ities  oF  these  machines  and  see  what  they  may  mean 
in  relation  to  your  problems?  pw-io 


The  Bh*  ® 
\n 


Impco  Type  VF  Machine 
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Acrylics  Dress~Up  Juke  Boxes 


PROGRAM  HOLDERS. 

COMPRESSION  MOLDED  PHENOLIC 


RETAINER  STRIPS. 

CELLULOSE  ACETATE  BUTYRATE 


MASTER  PROGRAM  CHANGE  KEY. 
INJECTION  MOLDED  CELLULOSE 
ACETATE  BUTYRATE  ( LETTER  I HG 
SEPARATELY  MOLDED) 


NUMBER  ROLLERS. 
INJECTION  MOLDED 
POLYSTYRENE 


NUMBER  ROLLER 
WINDOWS . 
FORMEO  ACRYLIC 


CO  IN  ENTRY 
ESCUTCHEON 
SILVER  PRINTED 
CELLULOSE  ACETATE 
PANEL  BACKED 
BY  TRAfISLUCENT 
RED  CELLUCbSE 
ACETATE  PANEL 


SELECTOR  KEYS. 
INJECTION  MOLDED 
CELLULOSE  ACETATE 
BUTYRATE 


INSTRUCTION  PANEL. 

SILVER  PRINTED 
CELLULOSE  ACETATE 
PANEL  BACKED  BY 
TRANSLUCENT  RED 
CELLULOSE  ACETATE 
PANEL 


NAME  PLATE 
VINYL 


NUMERAL  INSERT. 
INJECTION  MOLDED 
CELLULOSE  ACETATE 
BUTYRATE  (NUMERALS 
SEPARATELY  MOLDED) 


CO  IN  RETURN  BUTTON 
INJECTION  MOLDED 
CELLULOSE  ACETATE 
BUTYRATE  {LETTER  ING 
SEPARATELY  MOLDED) 


RECORD  COMPARTMENT  WINDOW 
FORMED  ACRYLIC 


Pl  LASTERS 
INJECTION  MOLDED  ACRYLIC 


DECORATIVE  GRILLE. 
FORMED  CELLULOSE  ACETATE 


GRILLE. 
INJECTION  MOLDED 
ACRYLIC 


Although  still  very  coloiful.  the  new 
"Model  1100"  juke  box,  produced  by  the 
Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Company,  is  more  re- 
strained  than  earlier  models.  Clear  acry- 
lics. as  well  as  a variety  oi  other 
plastics.  are  being  efiectively  used 


SHELL.  COBRA  TONE  ARH. 
POLYSTYRENE 


JUKE  BOXES  COMMONLY  obey  the  exhortation  of 
Billy  Sunday’s  favorite  tune — “Brighten  the  corner 
where  you  are”; — and  plastics  have  contributed  heavily  to 
their  and,  let’s  confess.it,  soinetinies  gaudy  colors.  There 
is  more  restraint  in  the  liew  Model  1100  produced  by  the 
Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Company,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  in 
which  clear  acrylics  have  been  used  effectively  along  with 
many  other  types  of  plastics. 

For  the  first  time  a juke  box  uses  a plastics  material  for 
a complete  record  changer  compartment  window.  This 
Plexiglas  bubble  and  the  rest  of  the  instrument’s  plastics 
dress  are  what  strike  the  eye,  though  it  is  the  new  technical 
features  which  make  the  company  publicize  it  as  the  "first 
real  post-war  commercial  phonograph." 

Set  in  the  front  door  framework,  the  acrylic  window  is 
approximately  30"  wide  at  the  base  and  18"  high,  forming 
the  entire  top  section  of  the  phonograph’s  front  door. 
Through  it,  the  juke  box  customer  can  view  the  fascinating 
record-changing  operation  which  his  nickel  sets  in  motion. 
Up  to  now,  glass  has  been  the  customary  material  for  this 
part,  and  has  imposed  restrictions  on  its  shape.  With  acrylic 
windows,  easily  formed,  this  limitation  is  liftcd  and  a 
greater  flexibility  of  design  is  possible. 

Another  departure  from  convention  is  the  use  of  clear 


CA8LE  CLtrS. 
ETHYL  CELLULOSE 


DECORATIVE  LIGHT  SHiELOS. 
INJECTION  MOLDEO  ACRYLIC 


SWITCH  COVER . 
POLYSTYRENE 


CONTACT  PLATE  (NOT  VISISLC)»  SELECTOR  ASSEMSLY. 
COMPRESSION  MOLDEO  PHENOL ICS 
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A more  restrained,  though  still  eolorful 
appearance,  is  obtained  in  new  Wurlitzer 
model  whieh  features  clear  acrylie  window 
and  grilles.  Acetate  cylinders  rotating 
behind  Huted  styrene  surfaees  create 
bizarre  color  patterns.  There  are  many 

! 

other  plasties  used  in  this  instrument. 
Wurlitzer  does  its  own  fabrication,  but 
Unds  it  more  economical  to  have  several 
of  the  parts  injeetion  molded  elsewhere 


1 

j plasties  for  corner  pilasters  and  grille  sections.  Subjeet  to 
constant  heat  from  interior  illumination  and  unprotected 
from  sunlight  and  other  external  hazards,  these  parts  of 
colored  or  painted  plasties  are  liable  to  fade  or  become  dis- 
colored  and  require  replacement.  To  eliminate  this  mainte- 
nance  problem  without  sacrificing  brilliant  color  illumina- 
tion, Wurlitzer  has  designed  a novel  lighting  arrangement 
in  combination  with  metal  and  plasties. 

The  curved  corner  pilasters  are  being  made  of  clear, 
transparent  polystyrene  spirally  fluted  on  one  surface  and 
vertically  fluted  on  the  other.  The  intersection  of  these 
opposing  flutes  creates  the  effect  of  hundreds  of  small,  some- 
what  rectangular  lenses.  The  same  clear, -fluted  material 
is  used  for  the  S-shaped  grille  plasties  -whieh  flank  the 
speaker  grille.  The  two  sheets  of  perforated  Rigidized 
Metal  whieh  form  the  V-shaped  speaker  grille  constitute 
a radical  change  from  the  grille  cloth  whieh  normally  covers 
juke  box  speakers. 

Color  Patterns 

Two  moving  color  cylinders,  one  at  either  side  of  the 
door,  revolve  behind  the  fluted  pilasters  and  grille.  These 
color  cylinders  consist  of  vertical  bands  of  red,  amber, 
green  and  blue  cellulose  acetate  bonded  together  and  en- 
close  standard  fluorescent  tube  lights.  Behind  the  front 
door  proper  is  a hinged  half-door  or  panel  whieh  supports 
the  speaker  and  coin  mechanism.  This  speaker  door  pre- 
vents  the  escape  of  any  light  from  the  color  cylinders  into 
the  interior  of  the  phonograph.  In  addition,  the  front  of  this 
speaker  door  and  all  other  exposed  surfaees  surrounding 
the  color  cylinders  are  sheathed  with  Rigidized  Metal,  whieh 
diffuses  and  reflects  the  trapped  light  forward.  This  full 
utilization  of  light  from  the  color  cylinders  creates  a bril- 
liant illumination  whieh  is  not  even  dimmed  by  daylight. 
i By  virtue  of  the  optical  distortion  created  by  the  curved 
and  fluted  styrene,  the  slowly  turning  color  cylinders  weave 
a bizarre  tapestry  of  light  with  an  ever-changing  pattern. 
The  color  that  spills  through  the  grille  plasties  is  diffused 
and  reflected  again  by  the  bright  Rigidized  Metal  speaker 
grille.  At  the  bottom  of  the  door  is  a decorative  polished 
grille  casting  backed  by  translucent,  red  cellulose  acetate. 

* Tlluminated  by  two  incandescent  bulbs,  this  trim  adds  the 
! final  touch  of  color. 

An  entirely  new  record  selector  unit,  whieh  Wurlitzer 


calls  the  “Encore  Program  Selector,”  makes  its  debut  on 
Model  1100.  Its  three-sided  program  holder  carries  eight 
title  strips  to  a side,  but  only  one  side  is  visible  at  a time. 
Number  rollers  above  the  selector  keys  show  eight  numbers 
at  a time  corresponding  to  the  titles  whieh  are  visible.  When 
a master  key  is  pressed,  the  program  holder  and  number 
rollers  rotate,  bringing  to  view  a new  set  of  eight  titles  and 
numbers.  Simultaneously,  switehes  within  the  unit  change 
their  contacts,  so  that  the  eight  selector  keys  suffice  to 
make  24  different  selections.  By  thus  dividing  the  phono- 
graph’s  24  records  into  three  programs  of  eight  selections 
each,  record  selection  is  made  easier,  faster  and  more  fun  for 
the  juke  box  customer. 

Plasties  are  liberally  used  in  the  construetion  of  this 
selector  unit.  The  three  sides  of  the  program  holder  are  of 
compression-molded  phenolics.  Title  slips  are  held  in  place 
on  the  program  holder  by  red  retainer  strips  of  Tenite  II 
(acetate  butyrate).  The  polystyrene  number  rollers,  lighted 
from  within  by  tiny  incandescent  bulbs,  revolve  behind 
protecting  windows  of  clear  acrylic.  The  rollers  are  in- 
jection-molded  in  three  sections,  and  each  section  is  painted 
a different  color  on  its  inside  surface.  Roller  numbers  are 
indented  on  the  inside  surface  in  the  molding  and  later  filled 
with  black  paint. 

The  alternate  red  and  white  selector  keys  are  injeetion- 
molded  of  opaque  cellulose  acetate  butyrate.  The  master 
key,  of  the  same  material,  illustrates  an  interesting  double 
injeetion  molding  process.  This  red  key  carries  lettering 
whieh  reads  “Press  to  change  program.”  Painted  letters 
would  not  stand  up  under  the  constant  hard  use  to  whieh 
this  key  is  subjeeted.  Therefore,  the  red  section  of  the  key 
is  first  molded  leaving  the  letters  hollow.  A second  injee- 
tion molding  of  white  cellulose  acetate  fills  the  hollows, 
creating  letters  as  deep  and  as  indestructible  as  the  key  itself. 
Quinn-Berry  Corporation,  Erie,  Pa.,  has  developed  this 
process  for  Wurlitzer  and  is  molding  the  keys. 

Selector  Keys  Injection-Molded 

The  coin-return  button  and  the  plasties  numeral  insert, 
on  either  side  of  the  program  selector,  are  injection-molded 
in  the  same  fashion  as  the  master  program  change  key. 
Over  the  coin  entry  is  a panel  whieh  bears  the  legend  “S-10- 
25  cents.”  This  panel  is  made  up  of  two  plasties  strips.  One 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


Twenty-four  different  selections  can  be  made  with  "Encore  Pro- 
gram Selector"  making  its  debut  on  Wurlitzer  "Model  1100" 
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In  the  all-plastics  map  marker, 
the  sighting  aperture  may  be  de- 
signed  into  the  die  at  any  point 
where  its  use  would  logically 
place  it.  In  marker  with  square 
symbol  (below.  right)  sighting 
aperture  is  at  center;  in  the 
marker  with  the  dash-line  symbol 
(below,  left),  it  is  off-center 


The  replaeemenf  of  a wooden  base  by 
a clear  aerylie,  and  of  a rubber  die  by 
polyvinyl  acetafe,  makes  possible  new 
map-ntarking  deviee  wfiicft  ol/ows  the 
user  to  see  just  where  he  is  plaeing 
symbol.  The  all-visible  marker  otfers 
many  other  application  possibilities 


Beiter  Than  a Rubber  Stamp 


The  TRADITIONAL  rubber  stamp  has  been  divested 
of  its  rubber — and  of  its  wood — in  a map-niarking 
stamp  made  entirely  of  plastics  materials  by  Acromark  Com- 
pany, Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  The  new  marker  was  con- 
ceived  by  the  company’s  owner,  H.  O.  Bates,  when  one  of 
his  customers  complained  that  he  had  never  been  able  to 
spot  his  sales  maps  properly  with  a rubber  stamp. 

Where  a map  is  marked  permanently  rather  than  by  a 
movable  pin,  tack  or  flag,  a-  rubber  stamp  bearing  the  re- 
quired  symbol  is  customarily  employed.  Being  opaque,  its 
chief  disadvantage  is  that  the  user  cannot  see  the  spot  loca- 
tion  at  which  he  wishes  to  set  the  mark.  The  Bates  map 
niarker  achieves  complete  visibility  by  means  of  four  ele- 
ments  of  its  design : ( 1 ) The  base  block,  conventionally  of 
wood,  is  made  of  clear  acrylic.  (2)  The  die  bearing  the  sym- 
bol is  moved  off-center  so  as  not  to  be  in  a direct  line  with 
the  axis  of  the  handle.  (3)  The  die,  instead  of  being  made 
of  opaque  rubber,  is  molded  of  translucent  polyvinyl  acetate. 
When  stamping  ink  is  applied  to  the  marking  symbol,  the 
latter  itself  becomes  visible  through  the  PVA.  (4)  Precise- 
spot  visibility — the  most  strategic  element  of  the  design — 
is  obtained  by  a sighting  aperture  punched  through  the 
island  recess  in  the  middle  of  the  symbol.  With  the  PVA 
die  bonded  to  the  nether  side  of  the  “Plexiglas”  ba.se  block. 


the  spot  on  the  map  intended  for  marking  can  be  clearly 
sighted  through  both  acrylic  and  aperture. 

The  principle  of  visibility  in  such  a marking  stamp  has 
considerpble  implications  both  in  map-marking  specifically 
and  in  “rubber-stamping”  generally.  For  one  thing,  by  the 
adoption  of  color  for  the  transparent  base  block,  differenti- 
ation  as  between  office  and  office  or  function  and  function 
can  be  obtained  without  affecting  visibility  through  the 
stamp.  For  another,  corollary  or  subsidiary  markings  that 
modify  a basic  symbol  can  be  easily  executed.  This  is 
of  especial  importance  for  both  sales  and  industrial  map- 
marking. 

Greafer  Potentialities 

The  design  theory  of  the  niarker  was  extended,  its  func- 
tion made  more  flexible  and  its  potentialities  amplified  when 
the  sighting  aperture  was  taken  out  of  the  confines  of  the 
center  of  the  symbol  and  placed  wherever  any  given  function 
would  require — ^at  the  center,  edge,  corner  or  side  of  the 
symbol. 

A typical  example  of  the  functioning  of  the  new  marker 
is  its  use  by  a large  manufacturer  to  spot  his  map  to  indi- 
cate  various  offices  and  stations  (Fig.  1). 

All  of  these  indications  are  based  upon  only  two  plastics 
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:OMPRESSION,  TRANSFER  AND  INJEC- 
riON  MOLDING  • AUTOMATIC  ROTARY 
MOLDING  FOR  MASS  PRODUCTION 
■XTRUDED  VINYL  OR  ACETATE  TUBES 
^ND  SHAPES  • MOLD  ENGINEERING 
^ND  COMPLETE  MOLD  SHOP. 


fs  it  a Job  for  Plastics?  When,  and  if,  television 

and  telephony  are  combined  in  a single  unit  as  illustrated,  Auburn 
has  the  engineering  know-how  to  decide  whether  it  is  a job  for 
plastics . . . and  unlimited  facilities  to  guarantee  that  it  is  molded  of 
the  right  plastics  material ...  by  the  most  efficient  molding  method. 

Consult  with  Auburn 
engineers  before  your  product  reaches  the  “finished  drawing” 
stage.  Their  suggestions  and  recommendations  will  save  you  time 
and  money  . . . and  avoid  production  difficulties  all  along  the  line. 

Whenever  you  have  a 
problem  in  plastics,  write  or  call:  Auburn  Button  Works,  550 
McMaster  St.,  Auburn,  New  York. 


eered  Plastics 


Auburn  Button  Works,  Inc. 

MOLDERS  SINCE  1876  • AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 
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marking  stamps,  one  with  a die  bearing  a dianiond  symbol 
and  the  other  a short  line  symbol.  Using  the  diamond  as 
the  basic  element,  modifications  at  any  givep  map  location 
can  be  made  at  any  time  that  the  functions  of  a district  office 
are  enlarged.-  This  is  something  that  is  almost  impossible 
to  accomplish  with  any  reasonable  accuracy  with  the  con- 
ventional  rubber  stamp. 

The  design  flexibility  of  the  marker  and  the  extension  of 
its  functions  may  be  exemplified  in  the  manufacturer’s 
branch  set-up  with  a different  set  of  symbols  (Fig.  2). 

For  this  purpose,  the  dies  shown  in  Fig.  3 are  needed. 

The  manufacturer  decides  to  add  a tool  shop  to  the  re- 
pair  station.  Using  the  additional  dies  in  Fig.  4,  a marking 
is  added  to  the  original  set-up  so  that  it  is  made  to  look 
like  Fig.  5. 

That  the  map  marker  will  function  for  enterprises  other 
than  those  involving  offices  or  branches  may  be  shown  in 
such  an  activity  as  surveying  the  Crossing  facilities  on  a 
100-mile  stream.  Fig.  6 would  show  this. 

The  dies  in  Fig.  7 would  be  needed  for  this  purpose. 

The  potentialities  of  the  new  marking  stamp  go  consid- 
erably  beyond  its  use  in  map-marking  and  reach  well  into 
the  field  of  stamping  generally.  This  holds  especially  where 
accuracy  of  mark  positioning  is  desirable,  whether  for  quick 
reading  or  for  neatness  of  appearance.  An  obvious  example 
is  a department  store  merchandise  tag.  In  apparel,  for  in- 
stance,  the  tag  is  marked  on  succeeding  lines  for  lot  num- 
ber,  size  and  price.  With  the  conventional  rubber  stamp, 
unless  time-consuming  care  is  taken,  the  markings  are  often 
askew.  Straight,  accurately  positioned  marks  are  easily 
and  quickly  executed  with  the  all-plastics  marking  stamp. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 

^ Atl  drawingfl  »ca)ed  2:1 

SALE9  OFFICE 


SALES  OFFICE 
FEPAIR  STATION 


SALES  OFFICE 
REPAIR  STATION 
ASSEMBLY  UNIT 


SALES  OFFICE 
REPAIR  STATION 
ASSEMBLY  UNIT 
ENGINEERING  OFFICE 


SALES  OFFICE 
REPAIR  STATION 
ASSEMBLY  UNIT 
ENGINEERING  OFFICE 
SUBMANUFACTURING  PLANT 


Fig.  1.  Typical  of  lunctioning  of  new  marker  U its  use  by 
large  manufacturer  to  spot  map  to  indicaie  various  offices 


Fig.  2.  Design  flexibility  of  the  marker  is  exemplified  in 
manufacturer's  branch  set-up  with  different  set  of  symbols 


SYMBOL  SI6HTING 
APERTURE 

Fig.  3.  The  dies 
shown  here  are 
necessary  for  the 
different  symbols 
illustroted  in  the 
branch  set-up 
shown  in  Fig.  2 
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Fig.  4.  Manufacturer  decides  to  add  a tool  shop  to  the  re- 
pair  station,  so  he  uses  the  two  additional  dies  illusirated 
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/ 1HEN  an  item  had  to  be  molded  with  the  skill  and 
f /jy/ accuracy  required  at  the  jeweler's  bench,  NationaVs 
J'  f facihties  were  equal  to  the  job. 

Molded  for  the  Visascope  Company  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland, 
the  Visascope  is  a far  cry  from  its  predecessor,  the  jeweler's 
glass.  Here  is  an  item  that  had  to  be  molded  to  exacting  speci- 
fications  with  flawless  precision.  The  material  selected  was 
Wynene  VI,  for  the  dimensional  stability  that  it  offers  and  for  the 
perfect  ahgnment  necessary  in  the  assembly  of  this  item.  Thru 
the  ingenuity  of  Nationars  experienced  molding  engineers, 
skiUed  technicians  and  superior  plant  facilities,  the  Visascope 
is  an  illustrious  and  convincing  example  of  molding  excellence. 


Whatever  your  particular  molding  problem,  National  will 
approBch  it  with  the  thoroughness  that  is  evident  in  every 
molded  item  it  produces.  Facihties  are  available  to  carry  the 
operation  from  the  original  "idea"  stage  right  thru  each  step 
in  the  development  of  the  finished  item — designing,  mold  mak- 
ing,  injection  molding  and]hnishing — to  obtain  results  that  must 
qualify  both  in  appearance  and  performance. 

You  are  invited  to  consult  us  on  any  molded  product  or  part. 
Please  address  your  inquiry  to  Molding  Division,  The  National 
Plashc  Products  Company,  Odenton,  Maryland. 

MOLDING  DIVISION: 


NEW  YORK;  EMPIRE  STATE  BUIIDING  • lOS  ANGEIES;  BANKERS  BUIIDING 
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Towards  an  Ideal 
FLATIRON 


Utility  and  styling  are  two  of  the 
major  advantages  that  can  be  gained 
by  iurther  use  of  plastics  in  irons 


RED 
MELAMINE 


BLACK 

WOOD-FLOUR 
PHENOLIC 


RED  MELAMINE 


I 


An  imaginative  but  praetieal  industrial  designer  eonsiders  the  role  of  plasties  in  an  ideal 
iron.  A plasties  shell  is  whol/y  feasible,  from  the  angles  of  both  f unetion  and  style.  Shell 
eould  be  molded  in  ane  piece  with  the  handle,  but  two  eompanents  are  preferable.  Hand 
grip  faetors  are  analyxed  in  detail,  and  the  possibilities  for  two-eolor  use  are  pointed  out 


l^artin  (/^rou/nåliieid 

Industriel  Designer,  Eim  Laboratories 


PLASTICS  HAVE  BEEN  uscd  in  the  manufacture  of  electric 
flatirons  for  some  time,  but  the  application  has  been 
limited  to  handles  and  thermal  control  knobs.  Many  manu- 
facturers,  especially  during  periods  of  materials  scarcity, 
were  prevented  from  using  even  this  amount  of  plastics 
on  their  products.  The  adaptability  of  plastics  material  for 
iron  handles  is  now  accepted  without  question,  as  years  of 
use  have  proved  its  praetieal  and  durable  qualities  for  this 
specific  application.  Though  phenolic  materials  are  now 
available,  a number  of  irons,  where  low  price  and  not  utility 
is  the  prime  consideration,  still  limp  along  with  obsolete 
wooden  handles.  The  further  application  of  plastics  can 
enable  desigpiers  to  advance  the  development  of  flatirons  so 
that  some  of  the  major  problems  that  trouble  manufaeturers 
today  will  be  overcome. 

The  plastics  molder  is  confronted  mainly  with  produc- 
tion  details  in  supplying  finished  parts  of  a fixed  design. 
His  advice  to  the  manufaeturer  is  confined  to  suggestions 
and  design  changes  to  facilitate  the  process  of  molding,  such 
as  ribbing,  fillets  and  bos.ses.  With  an  understanding  of  the 
operating  characteristics  of  electric  iron  components,  recom- 
mendations  can  be  made  for  improved  construetion. 

Our  organization  recently  completed  a series  of  survey 
tests  of  most  available  flatirons  for  consumer  research  pur- 
poses.  Irons  were  tested  for  electrical  performance  and  dis- 
sected  for  mechanical  construetion.  The  conclusions  based 
upon  this  laboratory  data  indicate  that  a more  ingenious 
use  of  plastics  can  be  as  important  in  the  improvement  of 
flatiron  construetion  as  was  the  addition  of  thermal  Con- 
trols to  non-automatic  irons. 


The  major  advantages  that  can  be  obtained  through  the 
use  of  plastics  are  grouped  into  two  classes : utility  and 
styling.  The  utility  features  are : protection  against  radiant 
heat  from  the  metal  shell;  shaping  the  handle  for  sliding, 
not  lifting;  simplifying  the  problem  of  lightweight  construe- 
tion ; positioning  thermal  Controls  that  are  cool  to  the  touch 
and  easy  to  read. 

The  styling  features  are:  balanced  design  for  stability; 
comfortable  handles  twinned  for  right-  and  left-handed  use ; 
simple  manufaeturing  assembly;  ease  in  repaii^ng;  ease  in 
cleaning. 

Protection  from  Heat 

Plastics  can  be  used  for  protecting  the  hand  from  heat 
radiated  from  the  highly  polished  plated  metal  shells.  The 
intensity  of  the  heat  increases  with  the  advanced  settings  of 
the  thermostat,  so  that  when  the  iron  is  operated  at  the 
normal  "high,”  the  sole  plate  temperature  averages  about 
530°  F.  Since  the  shell  is  a hood  over  the  sole  plate  and 
element,  it  is  heated  by  direct  conduetion  from  the  sole  plate, 
and  also  by  radiation  heating  of  the  air  chamber  by  the 
element. 

The  temperatures  are  not  uniform  over  the  entire  shell 
area,  since  the  proximity  of  the  heating  element  varies  with 
the  shape  of  the  shell.  At  the  tip  of  the  iron  where  there 
is  a concentration  of  heat,  the  shell  temperatures  average 
286°  F,  while  at  the  tail  the  average  temperature  is  still  as 
high  as  249°  F.  At  the  middle  of  the  iron,  where  the 
knuckles  are  closest  to  the  heated  shell,  the  clearance  space 
only  averages  a scant  inch  and  a quarter,  and  the  average 
temperature  at  this  point  of  the  samples  tested  was  275°  F. 
This  is  too  hot  for  comfort,  and  the  hazard  of  contact  burns 
is  constantly  present. 

A properly  shaped  plastics  shell  with  an  under-shell  heat 
shield  mounted  over  the  element  and  sole  plate  is  the  solu- 
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ion  to  the  radiant  heat  problem.  Cast  aluniinum  should 
le  used  for  the  heat  baffle,  and  it  must  be  treated  for  de- 
lection  of  heat  back  to  the  sole  plate.  An  ideal  design  for 
plastics  Shell  should  contain  a deep  cup  which  amply  ac- 
ommodates  the  gripped  fingers.  The  heat  along  the  outer 
dges  of  the  sole  plate  is  deflected  from  the  user’s  hand, 
1'hich  is  protected  in  the  hilt-like  guard  of  the  concave  shell. 

Following  through  on  the  design  of  the  shell,  the  handle 
hould  be  angled  for  facile  sliding,  since  the  heat  of  the  sole 
late,  and  not  the  weight  of  the  iron,  does  the  work.  Han- 
les  shaped  for  lifting,  not  sliding,  are  carryovers  from  the 
bsolete  sadirons,  which  were  not  self-heated.  As  these 
rons  cooled  with  use,  they  were  lifted  and  pounded  to 
tilize  the  last  remaining  bit  of  heat,  before  replacing  them 
n the  coal  stove  or  kitchen  range,  the  usual  source  of 
eat  supply.  With  the  uniform  heat  of  automatic  irons, 
lundry  work  is  facilitated  with  the  sliding,  not  slamming, 
ichnique.  “Lift”  handles  distort  the  grip  and  cause  muscu- 
ir  strain  at  the  wrist,  and  as  it  is  no  more  complicated  to 
lold  “slide”  handles,  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the 
jrrect  angling  of  the  hand  bar. 

irinding  Correeted  Mistits 

Of  the  molded  handles  now  being  used  on  irons,  we  found 
lat,  although  the  proper  material  was  chosen,  many  of  the 
lolds  were  either  poorly  made  or  had  dimensional  errors. 
/here  the  molds  were  not  properly  matched,  high  parting 
nes  were  produced,  and  this  ridge  of  useless  material  often 
it  into  the  hand  of  the  user.  Misfits  at  the  mounting  point 
: metal  components  and  molding  were  correeted  by  grind- 
ig  the  latter,  resulting  in  chipping  and  loss  of  luster.  The 
iual  method  of  assembly,  by  milled  rod  or  hook  and  slot 
•rangement,  has  been  found  satisfactory  for  mass  produc- 
an  methods. 

The  overall  weight  of  the  flatiron  can  be  considerably 
duced  with  the  use  of  the  plastics  shell,  in  combination 
ith  the  plastics  handle.  There  is  considerable  saving  in 
eight,  as  mounting  brackets,  reinforcement  strips,  and  ter- 
inal  bars  are  not  required  in  the  use  of  a plastics  shell. 
hese  parts  are  replaced  by  slots  and  bosses  molded  into 
e underside  of  the  shell.  The  substitution  of  the  weighty 
etal  parts  by  molded  details  incorporated  in  the  plastics 
ell  allows  a concentration  of  weight  in  the  sole  plate.  This 
akes  it  possible  to  increase  the  thickness  of  the  sole  plate, 
controlling  factor  in  uniform  heat  distribution. 

Plastics  thermostat  knobs,  even  those  combined  with 
irts  which  are  embossed  as  dials,  become  excessively  hot 
lien  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  shell.  In  this  location 
ider  the  handle,  the  reading  of  the  dial  and  the  adjust- 
int  of  settings  are  obstrueted.  With  a molded  plastics 
ell  and  handle,  it  is  easier  to  locate  the  thermal  Controls 
/ay  from  heat  mass  centers.  Mounting  the  control  knob 
the  front  end  of  the  handle  where  it  will  remain  cool 
ices  it  in  an  unobstrueted  line  of  vision.  In  this  position, 
i temperature  settings  can  be  conveniently  adjusted  with 
e fingertips  while  the  user’s  hand  continues  to  remain  on 
e handle. 

yling  Is  of  Vifal  Imporfanee 

The  styl>rig  of  the  iron,  as  in  any.  other  appliance,  is  of 
al  impoftåhee  in  sales  appeal.  However,  careful  construc- 
m which  eliminates  breakdowns  and  subsequent  return  of 
fectiye  and  inefficient  units,  is  the  foundation  of  good 
signing.  A stylist  can  use  plastics  to  advantage  in  design- 
j a flatiron,  but  he  must  know  thé  exact  funetions  and 
:hnical  characteristics  of  éaeh  component.  A large  thermal 
itrol  knob,  normally  easy  to  handle,  would  be  a poor 
3ign  if  it  were  located  at  a point  where  it  condueted  ex- 
;me  heat. 

The  flow  of  lines  of  the  design  should  follow  through  with 
1 funetions  of  the  produet.  A handle  shaped  for  sliding 
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should  blend  with  the  lines  of  the  shell  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached,  and  it  should  be  physically  balanced  for  stability. 
Here  again,  plastics  molded  in  equal  halves  assures  perfect 
balance  of  the  major  portion  of  the  iron.  The  smooth  sur- 
faces  of  molded  plastics  produce  effectivé  streamlining  and 
eliminate  projeetions  and  openings  which  catch  threads  and 
collect  dust. 

The  shape  of  the  handle  should  accommodate  the  contour 
of  the  hand  for  a comfortable  grip.  The  portion  of  the 
handle  upon  which  the  palm  rests  should  form  a deep  saddle. 
Continuation  of  this  rear  portion  of  the  handle  will  form 
one  point  of  the  idling  stand.  Extending  the  comfortable 
grip  to  the  front  end,  a thumb  rest  is  an  advantage,  and 
since  the  handle  should  be  twinned  for  left-  and  right-hand 
use,  physical  balance  is  maintained  in  the  molding  of  iden- 
tical  halves. 

In  the  initial  design  of  the  mold  for  the  plastics  shell, 
bosses,  slots  and  grooves  can  be  incorporated.  These  mold- 
ing details  eliminate  sub-assemblies,  replacing  many  sep- 
arate pieces.  The  sole  plate  with  embedded  element  and 
thermostat  is  assembled  in  the  conventional  manner.  How- 
ever, the  plastics  shell  and  handle  are  a simplified  sub- 
assembly,  involving  fewer  parts  and  operations,  and  result- 
ing in  considerable  labor  cost  reduetion. 

The  shell  and  handle  may  be  of  one  piece,  although  a more 
practical  method  is  to  mold  two  separate  pieces.  The 
thermal  control  knob  is  fitted  into  the  handle  in  the  first 
sub-assembly,  in  which  the  handle  is  attached  to  the  shell. 
This  sub-assembly  is  carried  in  an  inverted  position  along 
the  assembly  line.  Thermal  control  mechanisms  are  dropped 
into  cavities  of  the  molded  shell.  Line  cord  is  fitted  through 
a shell  opening  and  connected  at  terminal  studs,  which  are 
part  of  the  molded  shell.  After  sliding  the  shell  over  the  sole 
plate,  a single  screw  secures  the  shell  and  handle  to  the 
sole  plate.  Threaded  metal  inserts  should  be  molded  into  the 
plastics  parts  to  receive  assembly  screws. 

Any  part  may  be  replaced  for  repair,  or  the  entire  sole 
plate  assembly  with  factory  adjusted  thermostat  can  easily 
be  installed  in  the  field  by  a local  repair  man. 

Heat-Resisfant  Phenolie  for  Shell 

High  heat-resistant  phenolie  material  should  be  used  for 
the  molded  shell.  Normally  this  material  is  rated  to  success- 
fully  withstand  temperatures  as  high  as  400°  F.  Since  the 
average  operating  temperature  of  metal  shells  of  the  sam- 
ples  tested  was  286°  F,  a plastics  shell,  shielded  by  the  heat 
baffle,  should  have  a still  lower  operating  temperature.  These 
phenolics  are  usually  supplied  in  black,  but  since  the  oper- 
ating temperatures  of  handles  vary  from  80°  F to  120°  F 
when  used  with  an  iron  having  a metal  shell,  an  iron  with  a 
plastics  shell  should  operate  near  the  minimum  of  80°  F. 
This  will  permit  the  use  of  contrasting  colored  plastics  for 
the  handle. 

Temperature  scale  should  be  embossed  on  the  thermal 
control  knob,  so  that  reading  of  temperatures  is  simultane- 
ous  with  the  adjustment  operation.  The  embossed  valleys 
should  be  deep  enough  to  hold  fill-in  material  of  contrasting 
color.  A number  of  plastics  materials  which  permit  sharp 
molded  lines,  as  required  for  small  numerals  and  lettering, 
are  available  in  colors  to  contrast  with  the  handle  and  the 
shell. 

The  general  trend  is  towards  this  type  of  iron  construc- 
tion.  Several  new  irons  have  one  or  two  of  the  features  of 
the  Ideal  Iron  discussed  in  this  article.  Some  iron  manufac- 
turers  are  broadening  ,the  base  of  the  handle  to  cover  the 
top  of  the  metal  shell.  Others  are  using  twinned  handles 
and  fingertip  thermal  Controls.  There  is,  however,  no  iron 
available  with  a complete  plastics  shell  and  all  the  utility 
features  of  the  Ideal  Iron.  But  a broader  application  of  the 
proper  plastics  materials  is  steadily  advancing  modern  flat- 
irons  in  improved  appearance  and  utility.  end 
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'Tosterite"-asbesfos  laminerte  is  being  made  in  a wide  variety 
of  forms  ond  shapes,  from  flat  sheets  to  molded  curved  pieces 


Nevtr  type  Jaminate  made  of  asbestos 
impxegnated  virith  an  alkyd-vinyl 
resin  successfnlly  replaces  mica 
as  insulation  fox  commntatox-baxs 
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Alkyd-  Vinyl 

Asbestos  impregnated  with  an  alkyd-vinyl  resin 
formulation  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  insulating 
material  for  commutator-bars.  The  resin  is  one  of  a series 
known  as  Fosterite  resins  developed  by  Westinghouse  dur- 
ing the  war  for  moisture-proofing  and  insulating  electrical 
equipment  when  it  seemed  that  the  sources  of  supply  of 
mica  would  be  cut  ofT. 

A satisfactory  commutator-bar  insulation  must  have  sev- 
eral  different  characteristics.  Primarily,  it  must  be  physi- 
cally  stable  at  100°  C in  order  that  the  commutator  may  be 
kept  tight  and  smooth.  Commutator-bar  insulation  also 
must  have  good  arc  resistance,  good  dielectric  streng^h,  be 
non-tracking,  have  a “seasoning  set”  similar  to  shellac- 
bonded  mica  insulation,  and  also  be  sandable  and  punch- 
able. 

As  a substitute  for  shellac-bonded  mica,  many  combina- 
tions  of  synthetic  resins  with  paper  or  fabrics  were  made, 
examined,  and  discarded  during  the  development  program. 
Phenolic  laminates  were  eliminated  because  they  track  read- 
ily  and  lack  arc  resistance.  Natural  resins  were  not  consid- 
ered  because  they  might  become  unavailable.  The  material 
that  proved  most  satisfactory  was  a combination  of  asbestos 
paper  and  a Fosterite  resin.  The  particular  formulation 
chosen  for  making  commutator  insulation  has  physical  char- 
acteristics similar  to  those  of  shellac-bonded  mica. 

A finished  sheet  of  Micarta  8564  insulating  material, 
which,  for  convenience,  I shall  hereafter  refer  to  as  “Fos- 
terite asbestos,”  is  similar  in  appearance  to  phenolic-bonded,' 
asbestos-paper  laminate  except  that  its  surface  is  not  quite 
as  glossy.  Like  other  plastics  laminates,  the  material  is 
monolithic  in  character,  so  that,  unlike  mica,  it  cannot  de- 
laminate.  It  punches  readily — much  better  than  an  asbestos- 
paper  phenolic  laminate,  which  often  has  to  be  punched  hot 
to  prevent  craze  cracking;  it  can  be  sawed,  but  not  as 
easily  as  the  conventional  type  of  asbestos-paper  laminate, 
and  saws  must  be  sharpened  more  often.  However,  it  can 


The  new  material  con  be  made  in  molded  form  of  relotively  complex  shapes  by  building  up  suitable  layeis  of  the 
impregnated  asbestos  sheet  in  a mold  and  subsequently  thermosetting  the  synthetic  resin  under  heat  and  pressure 
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insulation  Proves  lis  Worth 


if  readily  undercut  on  conimutators,  although  the  cutting 
iheels  have  to  be  replaced  oftener  than  when  under- 
utting  mica-insulated  conimutators.  The  material  can  be 
anded  and  the  tolerances  held  to  ±0.0005".  In  this  re- 
pect,  it  is  considerably  better  than  mica  sheets,  which  can 
e held  to  ±0.001"  only  with  considerable  difficulty. 
Conventional  resin-treated  paper  and  Fosterite  resin- 
reated  asbestos  differ  in  finished  appearance.  A phenolic- 
-eated  paper  is  merely  coated,  and  the  product  is  quite 
tiff.  The  Fosterite  resin  solution  is  water-thin  and  actually 
iipregnates  the  paper  instead  of  coating  it.  A solution 
rhich  contains  60%  solids  has  a viscosity  of  25  cp,  while 
50%  solids  solution  of  a phenolic  resin  has  a viscosity  of 
DO  cp,  indicating  its  fluidity. 

Asbestos  paper  treated  with  Fosterite  resin  looks  like 
lotting  paper  and  has  a leathery  feel.  The  treated  paper 
uinot  be  stored  for  more  than  three  or  four  days  and  must 
; kept  covered  because  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  resin 
slightly  volatile.  If  the  treated  paper  is  stored  too  long, 
will  set  and  become  unsuitable  for  laminated  parts. 

0 Make  in  Laminafe  Form 

To  make  Foster ite-ashestos  in  laminate  form,  sheets  of 
;bestos,  in  the  present  batch  process,  are  stacked  in  racks 
id  lowered  into  the  impregnating  solution  for  approxi- 
ately  30  min.  The  racks  are  then  removed  from  the  im- 
egnant  and  allowed  to  drain  for  about  one  hour.  The 
ipregnated  paper  is  placed  in  an  oven  heated  to  60°  C 
r five  minutes  to  remove  the  solvent,  after  which  it  is 
iady  for  laminating. 

The  equipment  used  is  the  same  as  for  preparing  conven- 
mal  laminated  materials.  Fosterite-asbestos  is  placed  in  a 
Id  press  and  the  pressure  applied  before  the  press  is 
ated;  otherwise,  it  reacts  so  quickly  to  temperature  that 
e material  would  set  before  pressure  could  be  applied. 
le  laminating  pressures  range  from  100  to  1500  psi,  the 
g:her  pressures  tending  to  make  a better  sheet. 


A sheet  of  asbestos  paper  after  impregnotion  with  the 
"Fosterite"  resin.  ready  for  lamination  and  pressing 
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Comparison  of  Physical  and  Elecirical  Properties  of 
Micarta  8564  Insulation  Material  and  Mica 

8564  In- 


sulation Com- 

(Fosterilo  mutator 
Resin  Mica 

Asbestos) 


Shear  strength  (psi) 

Defiection  at  failure  of  shear  test  (mils) 

Tensile  strength  (psi) 

Charpy  impact  (lb  per  inch) 

Elongation  of  2-inch  sample  (inch) 

Oil  absorption  (25°  C,  24  hours)  (%) 

Oil  absorption  (I  1 0°  C,  24  hours)  %) 

Moisture  obsorption  (4  hours  under  25  psi  load)  (%) 

Season  set  (1000  psi,  3 hours  ot  200°  C)  (%) 

Short  time  dielectric  (volts  per  mil) 

Power  factor  (800  volts,  25°  C)  (%) 

Power  factor  (1500  volts,  25°  C)  (%) 

Surface  resistance  (electrodes  '/i"  apart)  (megohms 

per  sq.  in.) 

Arc  resistnce  (ASTM)  (sec) 

Temperature  classiflcatlon 


...393 204 

...0.21 0.87 

15,000 21.000 

..1.45 2.37 

0.0085 0.0025 

..0.14 159 

..0.85 5.7 

. . 1.71 2.39 

..1.75 2.2 

...400 890 

..15.9 1.8 

..19.7 1.8 

30 2000 

...185 192 

B B 


Although  Fosterite-asbestos  was  developed  for  use  as  a 
commutator  insulation,  it  soon  became  evident  that  its 
physical  properties  were  such  that  molded  products  could 
be  fabricated  easily.  The  treated  paper  is  soft,  pliable,  and 
takes  a deep  draw. 

The  process  for  molding  is  simple  compared  to  that  for 
molding  mica.  To  mold  mica,  thin  sheets  must  be  fabricated, 
sanded  to  size,  surface  coated,  cut  into  blanks,  preformed, 
and  finally  molded.  To  mold  Fosterite-asbestos,  the  paper 
is  treated  with  the  resin  solution,  cut  into  blanks,  and  then 
molded.  Many  operations  are  eliminated.  The  finished  prod- 
uct is  thermally  set  and  does  not  resoften  on  heating  as 
does  mica. 

To  strengthen  the  molded  product,  FojfertVe-asbestos  is 
(Continucd  on  page  58 j 


Laminotes  are  cured  under  heat  and  pressure  in  hydraulic 
press,  bul  are  subjected  to  pressure  before  heat  is  applied 
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What's  Happening  in  Wall  Tile 

(Contitnied  from  page  27) 


over  a long  term.  Ceramic  tile  is  made  in  small  squares  be- 
cause of  its  Iow  tensile  strength.  Large  pieces  tend  to  break. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  plastics  tile  should  not  be  made 
in  larger  panels,  with  resultant  economies  in  handling  in- 
stallation.  Likewise,  molded  tile  manufacturers  have  mag- 
nified  their  diflSculties  by  presenting  their  product  with  the 
glazed  surface  characteristic  of  ceramics.  They  might  just 
as  well  have  used  a texture  with  nothing  more  than  a satin 
finish.  Polystyrene  does  not  have  as  hard  a surface  as 
ceramic  glaze,  and  in  some  quarters  the  impression  has 
grown  that  the  plastics  tiles  tend  to  scratch  readily.  This 
tendency  would  not  be  so  evident  if  the  surfaces  were  not 
shiny. 

Standard  practice  for  installation  of  clay  tile  involves  the 
application  of  one  to  two  inches  of  cement  mortar  over  a 
scratch  plaster  base.  The  use  of  a thick  mortar  layer  per- 
mits  the  tile  setter  to  compensate  for  slight  irregularities  in 
the  Wall  or  in  the  tile  to  assure  a plumb  and  flat  finished  job. 
This  practice  is  made  necessary  particularly  by  the  irregular 
thickness  of  any  baked  clay  product.  With  injection  molded 
tile,  however,  thickness  can  be  held  to  dose  tolerances,  mak- 
ing  a thick  mortar  base  unnecessary.  Therefore,  a much 
thinner  layer  of  mastic  adhesive  is  used  instead  of  cement 
mortar,  and  it  provides  a high  degree  of  permanence  and 
adhesion  since  adhesive  manufacturers  have  made  formula- 
tions  specifically  for  polystyrene.  The  mere  diflference  in 
this  detail  has  led  to  resistance  from  the  tile  trade,  which 
has  become  accustomed  over  a period  of  years  to  working 
with  cement  mortar.  Reports  of  tile  falling  off  after  in- 
- stallation  derive  in  large  part  from  unfamiliarity  with  the 
technique  for  installing  molded  tile. 

Wide  Co/or  Range  Possible 

The  subject  of  color  represents  another  area  where  plas- 
tics manufacturers  must  do  a real  educational  job.  Actually, 
of  course,  the  range  of  colors  available  in  polystyrene  eco- 
nomically  exceeds  that  in  ceramics.  In  ceramics,  uniform 
--  colors  are  more  diflicult  to  obtain  than  with  polystyrene 
plastics.  It  is  also  possible  in  polystyrene  to  attain  mottles, 
which  are  not  feasible  with  ceramics.  The  issue  is  clouded, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  some  molders  at  first  had  trouble 
in  avoiding  flow  marks  in  their  products.  To  conceal  these 
marks,  mottle  molding  materials  were  used.  The  same  dif- 
ficulties  that  caused  flow  marks  were  also  indicative  of  poor 
molding  technique  and,  as  a result,  mottled  tile  has  become 
associated  with  poorly  molded  pieces.  It  is  necessary  that 
this  misapprehension  be  corrected  to  permit  fuller  exploita- 
tion  of  the  color  range  of  plastics  tile. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  newer  typcs  of  hard  surfaced 
Wall  coverings  have  successfully  penetrated  the  market  once 
held  by  ceramics.  The  cheapest  of  these  is  "tile  board,” 
which  is  painted  or  enamelled  pressed  hardboard,  and  is  used 
as  a Iow  cost  substitute  for  genuine  tile.  The  surface  of 
this  product  is  scored  to  resemble  individually  set  tile, 
though  it  is  actually  sold  and  installed  in  large  panels.  Its 
chief  drawback  is  that  the  base  absorbs  moisture  too  easily ; 
only  the  surface  coating  is  moisture  resistant.  The  result 
is  warping,  peeling  and  cracking  after  a few  years.  These 
characteristics  make  tile  board  a rather  poor  substitute,  but 
it  has  won  wide  use  because  of  initial  Iow  cost. 

A more  substantial  replacement  material  is  steel  tile, 
which  consists  of  sheet  steel  scored  in  squares  and  painted 
or  enamelled.  This  product  has  much  greater  durability, 
although  it  does  show  a tendency  to  peel  after  a relatively 
short  time.  There  are  hotels  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, erected  during  the  late  ’20’s,  which  have  steel  tile  walls 


bare  of  paint,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  paint  to 
adhere  to  metal  under  field  conditions. 

Linoleum  has  been  successfully  promoted  for  this  same 
general  market  with  a considerable  degree  of  success.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  manufacturers  of  linoleum  wall  covering 
have  not  attempted  to  duplicate  the  appearance  of  ceramic 
tile,  but  have  successfully  promoted  their  product  on  its  own 
merits.  Linoleum  lacks  the  very  high  gloss  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  glaze  or  plastics,  and  its  range  of  colors  is  less 
brilliant.  Linoleum  does  have  excellent  serviceability  and 
the  required  water  resistance,  even  though  it  does  show 
some  tendency  toward  becoming  dull  after  a certain  period 
of  time. 

In  evaluating  the  place  of  plastics  in  the  market,  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  too  rigid  a comparison  of  molded  tile  with 
ceramic  tile.  The  experience  of  older  alternative  materials 
clearly  indicates  that  a new  product  can  be  promoted  in  the 
field,  even  though  it  does  not  duplicate  the  characteristics  of 
ceramics.  With  polystyrene  tile,  inherent  advantages  should 
be  fully  explored,  and  users  and  potential  users  should  be 
well  informed  on  these  characteristics. 

Many  Advantages  to  Polystyrene  Tile 

Polystyrene,  for  instance,  is  much  lighter  in  weight  than 
any  previously  used  material.  It  puts  less  of  a load  on 
building  structures,  and  thus  shows  less  tendency  to  settling 
and  cracking.  Its  light  weight  also  makes  for  lower  han- 
dling costs,  and  thus  it  is  a more  convenient  material  to 
ship,  carry  and  install.  Polystyrene  has  e.xtremely  Iow  water 
absorption,  and  when  properly  molded  it  is  free  from  warp- 
age  and  distortion.  It  is  necessary  that  this  material  be 
properly  molded  so  as  to  avoid  residual  strains  which  can 
cause  warpage  in  storage  or  after  installation.  Molders 
turning  out  polystyrene  tile,  however,  are  learning  the  tech- 
nique and  are  now  successfully  licking  this  rather  diflicult 
problem. 

In  tackling  the  building  market,  the  plastics  people  are 
dealing  with  an  industry  which  is  resistant  to  change  and 
in  which  old  est.ablished  practices  are  well  entrenched.  Re- 
strictions  affecting  new  materials  form  part  of  many  labor 
contracts  in  the  field,  and  are  written  into  many  of  the 
thousands  of  contracts  of  the  building  codes  in  effect 
throughout  the  country.  Even  more  important,  these  prac- 
tices are  ingrained  in  the  thinking  habits  of  the  men  in  the 
industry.  Any  new  product  offered  to  the  building  trade 
has  this  basic  resistance  to  meet,  thus  pointing  up  further 
the  job  which  plastics  mu.st  do. 

Reaetions  are  Favorable 

Where  resistance  has  been  broken  down,  where  the  full 
cooperation  of  builders,  tile  contractors,  distributors  and 
dealers  exists,  and  where  the  interest  of  the  men  on  the  job 
has  been  obtained,  results  have  been  happy.  For  instance, 
Levitt  & Sons,  one  of  the  most  progressive  builders  in  the 
country,  operating  in  various  communities  in  Long  Island, 
have  adopted  plastics  wall  tile  in  one  of  their  most  recent 
large  projects.  Three  hundred  kitchens  and  600  baths  in  this 
individual  home  project  are  being  equipped  with  molded 
plastics  tile.  The  Invitt  company,  with  a reputation  for 
quality,  has  taken  this  step  only  after  careful  investigation 
of  the  properties  of  the  materials. 

It  is  also  reported  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  that  124  new 
hornes  being  built  there  have  molded  polystyrene  tile  in  the 
bathrooms. 

In  Chicago,  Titeseal  Products  Co.  find  that  the  product 
has  been  “accepted  very  well  and  that  customers  prefer  it 
over  other  types  of  tile.”  In  the  same  city,  Artcraft  Special- 
ties  Co.  report  objections  that  it  is  too  glossy  and  that  some 
people  are  afraid  of  it  because  it  is  new.  E.  F.  Fergusoij. 
Co.,  also  of  Chicago,  report  that  they  are  extremely  happy 
with  the  product.  In  seven  months,  during  which  a number 
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of  installations  were  made  by  this  company,  there  has  been 
only  one  complaint.  On  the  other  hand,  virtually  every  tile 
contractor  who  has  not  handled  the  product  has  some  ad- 
verse  comment  to  make.  Both  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
the  amount  of  misinformation  which  is  now  prevalent  is 
evident. 

The  newly  formed  Plastics  Wall  Tile  Association  has 
gone  to  work  to  set  up  specifications  and  to  work  with  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  in  establishing  quality  levels  for  prod- 
ucts  in  this  field.  An  engineering  firm  has  been  engaged, 
and  it  is  expected  that  progress  in  this  direction  will  be  re- 
ported  during  the  early  part  of  the  year.  In  the  meantime, 
the  S.P.I.  has  set  up  tentative  specifications,  abstracts  from 
which  are  printed  below : 


Extracts  From 

Specifications  Suggested  by  the  Society  of  the 
Plastics  Industry  for  Wall  Tile,  Subject  to  Change 

Polystyrene  wall  tile  shall  be  construed  to  inciude  all  fabri- 
cated  polystyrene  tiles  designed  for  functional  wall  and  ceiling 
coverings. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Polystyrene  employed  in  the  molding  of  wall  tile  shall  conform 
with  ASTM  specifications  D703-44T  and  shall  be  of  sufficient 
opacity  in  its  molded  thickness  to  preclude  irregularities  of  the 
subsurfaces  from  being  apparent  on  the  finished  tile  wall. 

The  molding  of  tile  shall  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  best 
accepted  practice  and  so  as  to  produce  tile  meéting  the  following 
requirements : 

(a)  The  surface  of  the  tile  shall  be  free  of  flow  marks,  shrinks 
and  blemishes. 

(b)  All  tile  of  a given  design  shall  be  of  uniform  dimension. 
free  from  warpage,  and  shall  not  deviate  from  their  nominal 
dimension  in  any  way  such  as  to  interfere  with  installation  or 
detract  from  the  appearance  of  the  finished  tile  wall. 

(c)  The  gates  on  all  tile  shall  be  properly  trimmed. 

(d)  The  thickness  of  the  finished  tile  shall  not  be  less  than 
.055"  but  a thickness  of  .0625"  would  be  more  desirable. 

(e)  Any  manufacturer’s  tile  shall  conform  with  his  standard 
color  charts  without  discernable  deviation. 

Polystyrene  tile  shall  be  so  packaged  as  to  reach  the  user  free 
of  breakage  and  without  warpage  or  marring  of  the  surface. 

Polystyrene  tile  shall  withstand  50  hours  exposure  in  a Fade- 
ometer  without  appreciable  change  in  color. 

INSTALLATION  DATA 

The  following  represent  installation  data  both  as  to  materials 
and  installation  techniques,  based  on  past  experience,  for  maxi- 
mum  service  in  the  use  of  polystyrene  wall  tile. 

Application 

(a)  Tile  condition:  Polystyrene  wall  tile  should  not  be  in- 
stalled  at  room  temperatures  of  less  than  70°  F.  All  tiles  should 
be  free  from  cracks,  surface  mars  and  gate  lips. 

(by  Mastic  condition;  AU  mastics  should  be  at  least  70°F 
prior  to  use.  They  should  be  dean  and  thoroughly  mixed. 

(c)  Other  material  condition;  Qeaners,  destaticizers  and 
waxes  should  be  used  at  product  temperatures  of  below  100°  F. 

(d)  Wall  condition ; Polystyrene  wall  tile  may  be  installed 
over  plaster,  wood,  cement,  plywood,  wallboard  or  any  suitable 
porous  or  nonporous  surface  that  is  structurally  solid.  The  walls 
should  be  straight,  smooth,  dean,  dry  and  free  from  high  or  low 
spots.  Corners,  both  inside  and  outside,  should  be  square  and 
plumb.  The  wall  need  not  necessarily  be  sized  depending  on  the 
properties  of  the  mastic  being  used.  Wallpaper,  linoleum  or  oil 
doth  must  be  removed  and  the  paste  washed  off  before  the  tile 
is  installed.  Tile  should  not  be  installed  over  any  surface  which 
is  subject  to  moisture  from  behind  unless  the  wall  is  adequately 
waterproofed.  It  also  should  not  be  installed  over  cement  or 
plaster  walls  that  are  covered  with  a paint  which  powders  when 
it  dries. 

(e)  Laying  out  the  job;  All  jobs  should  be  so  planned  that 
the  joint  lines  will  be  levd  at  wainscot  height.  Åll  cuts  will 
then  come  in  the  corners  and  at  the  floor  and  ceiling  levels.  If 
special  corner  and  cove  base  pieces  are  used  the  cuts  will  come 
in  the  line  of  tile  adjacent  to  these  special  pieces.  If  tiling  a 
ceiling  and  sidewalls,  start  from  the  center  of  the  ceiling  and 
work  four  ways. 

(f)  Special  precautions:  (1)  Water  should  be  prevented 

i from  getting  into  the  supporting  surface  in  back  of  the  mastic 
land  tile.  Effective  means  should,  therefore,  be  taken  to  seal  off 

water  entry  around  sinks,  bathtubs,  shower  bases,  etc.  (2)  Hot 
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HOW  NEWARK  DIE  COMPANY 
HELPED  A FISHERMAN  S 
DREAM  COME  TRUE . . . 


T„ 


.HE  wliole  lliing  started  when  a praotical-minded  fisher- 
man  had  a bright  idea  for  a safe,  handy  gadget  for  holding  and 
carrying  his  hooks.  Today  his  brainstorm  is  no  longer  just  an 
idea  hut  a reality — in  HOOK  PAK.  an  attractive  and  highly 
useful  plastie  novelty  with  wide  appeal  to  devotees  of  the  rod 
and  reel. 

Newark  Die  Company  is  proud  of  its  role  in  the  east  respon- 
sible  for  the  development  and  manufaeture  of  HOOK  PAK. 
We  designed  and  produced  the  master  hob  and  hobbed  eavi- 
ties  from  which  Dillon-Beck  Co.,  Hillside,  N.  J.,  molded  the 
parts  for  the  Gliebe  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of 
HOOK  PAK.  The  finished  product  and  its  accurate,  econom- 
ical  manufaeture  are  a tribute  to  the  cooperation  and  know- 
how of  the  three  organizations. 

HOOK  PAK  is  another  case  history  showing  how  Newark  Die 
Company  serves  the  plastie  industry.  If  you  have  a produc- 
tion  problem  requiring  multiple  cavity  molds,  perhaps  we 
can  help  you.  More  than  25  years’  experience  in  producing 
thousands  of  compression,  transfer,  and  injeetion  type  molds 
qualifies  us  to  turn  out  the  hobs,  hobbed  cavities,  and  machined 
molds  you  need. 

Write  today  for  your  free  copy  of  our  illustrated  booklet,  “The 
Procedure  of  Die  Hobbing.” 


MASTER  HOB 

Desifned  and  Produced  by 
Newark  Die  Company. 


HOBBED  CAVITY 
Made  by  Newark  Die 
Company. 


FINISHED  PRODUCT 
Molded  by  Dillon-Beck 
Co.  for  The  Gliebe  Co. 
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air  ducts,  chimneys,  registers,  radiators,  stoves,  etc.,  should  be 
shielded  or  insulated  so  that  the  wall  tile  temperature  never 
exceeds  140°  F. 

(g)  Cutting  the  tile:  Tile  may  be  cut  by  guillotine  type  cut- 
ters,  by  coarse-toothed  back  or  coping  saws  or  by  electrically 
powered  cutting  tools.  It  should  not  be  cut  with  scissors,  tin- 
snips,  knivds,  or  by  scribing  and  cracking. 

(h)  Applying  the  mastic;  The  mastic  should  be  combed  on 
the  wall  with  a wavy  motion  by  using  a specially  notched  trowel. 
The  coating  of  mastic  should  be  thick  enough  so  that  when  the 
tile  is  pressed  firmly  against  the  wall.  the  ridges  of  cement  formed 
by  the  notched  trowel  flåtten  and  completely  fill  the  cavity  in  the 
back  of  the  tile. 

(i)  Laying  the  tile:  Installation  may  be  made  with  a gouted 
joint  or  laid  edge  to  edge  with  no  apparent  joint  line.  Even  in 
the  latter  type  of  installation,  however,  the  tiles  should  never 
be  set  tightly  edge  to  edge.  There  should  be  a slight  space  of 
at  least  .005  between  each  tile.  All  tile  should  be  firmly  pressed 
into  place  to  insure  good  adhesion. 

(j)  Qeaning  the  tile:  All  excess  mastic  should  be  cleaned 
from  the  face  of  the  tile  with  a suitable  deaner  before  it  has 
dried. 

(k)  Wall  fixtures:  Towel  bars,  soap  holders,  paper  holders, 
pull  bars,  tooth  brush  holders,  and  any  other  accessories  must 
be  of  a type  which  are  inset  into  the  wall  or  are  fastened  directly 
to  the  sub-construction.  Under  no  circumstances  should  any 
accessory  be  fastened  to  the  surface  of  the  tile. 

(l)  Finishing  operation : As  a final  step  of  the  installation  it 

is  recommended  that  the  tile  surface  be  coated  with  a suitable 
destaticizer  and/or  wax.  end 

Inilated  Vinyl  Display  Manilcins 
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100  lb  and  cost  from  $25  to  $100,  while  these  new  vinyl 
forms  weigh  less  than  one  lb  and  cost  $8.50  for  the  dress 
size  and  $7.00  for  the  bust  and  shoulder  size. 

The  collapsible  manikin  was  developed  as  a result  of  dis- 
play problems  which  Mr.  Barbera  had  to  overcome  when 
he  was  in  the  dress  trade  with  his  wife.  He  observed  that 
after  a buyer  has  seen  a professional  model  parade  a dozen 
styles,  he  forgets  what  the  first  style  looks  like.  By  using 
the  collapsible  manikin,  the  styles  can  be  constantly  figure- 
displayed  while  the  model  is  making  her  various  changes. 
Although  it  will  not  make  the  human  model  obsolete,  nor 
is  it  intended  to,  the  collapsible  manikin  will  supplement  the 
moders  efforts  in  showing  the  line. 

Andther  imprørtant  service  the  vinyl  manikins  perforni  is 
that  of  providing  salesnien  on  their  out-of-town  tours  with 
easy  to  handle  figures  that  can  be  folded  away  in  a corner 
of  their  valise.  In  many  towns  where  professional  models 
are  unavailable,  salesmen  have  only  hangers  on  which  to 
show  their,  garments,  though  it  often  takes  a figure  to  prop- 
erly  bring  out  the  lines  and  details  of  a dress.  The  collapsi- 
ble manikin  is  the  answer  to  this  problem. 

Getting  the  idea  for  the  forms  was  one  thing;  executing  it 
was  quite  another.  For  it  was  not  a question  of  simply  making 
a balloon-like  figure,  but  of  producing  one  which  bulged  in 
the  proper  places  when  inflated  to  resemble  the  human  form. 
A careful  study  of  the  placing  of  seams  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a plastics  form  that,  within  reasonable  tolerances 
not  outwardly  visible,  was  an  exact  duplication  of  the  ana- 
tomical  proportions  of  the  human  body. 

Seaming  of  the  forms  is  accomplished  on  a custom-built 
electronic  heat-sealing  machine.  The  finished  manikin  is 
fitted  with  a self-sealing  valve  that  keeps  the  form  inflated 
indefinitely  and  has  the  added  advantage  of  preventing  over- 
inflation  so  long  as  manual  means  of  inflation  are  used.  To 
take  care  of  any  leaks  caused  by  pin  punctures,  the  firm 
supplies  a repair  kit  consisting  of  a patch  of  vinyl  film  and 
a thermoplastic  cement  that  sets  quickly. 

At  the  present  time  Barbera  works  with  Vinylite,  using 
100-yard  rolls,  48"  wide,  from  which  100  forms  can  be 
made.  One  cutter,  three  operators  and  one  mechanic  turn 


out  800  to  1000  forms  monthly.  In  point  of  color,  the  firm 
is  currently  stressing  translucent  film,  but  it  will  make  the 
forms  up  in  pale  blue,  red,  white,  green,  flesh,  pink,  etc.,  if 
demand  warrants. 

Before  going  ahead  with  full-scale  production  on  his  idea. 
Mr.  Barbera  brought  samples  to  some  of  the  biggest  and 
most  exclusive  dress  manufacturers  in  New  York  to  get 
their  reaction.  In  less  than  two  weeks  600  forms  were  sold, 
so  that  the  company  has  been  encouraged  to  plan  a $50.000 
advertising  campaign  in  the  trade  and  women’s  magazines. 

Aside  from  the  advantages  noted  above,  the  forms  are 
space-savers,  too,  for  18  garments  can  be  effectively  dis- 
played  on  them  on  a circular  dress  rack  occupying  six 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  form  is  suspended  from  a 
Lucite  holder  which  may  be  hung  as  well  on  any  showroom 
rack.  Fitted  with  a swivel  attachment  on  top,  the  form 
rotates  with  ease,  so  that  a prospective  buyer  may  see  the 
back  as  easily  as  the  front  of  the  garment.  Unlike  ordinary 
hangers,  the  form  can  be  used  to  display  strapless  gowns, 
which  hitherto  have  required  an  expensive  manikin  for 
effective  display. 

For  window  display  purposes,  good  effects  can  be 
achieved  by  simply  placing  a small  fan  behind  the  light- 
weight  form  to  keep  it  constantly  rotating. 

An  important  potential  application  for  the  vinyl  forms  is 
at  home  to  keep  cherished  gowns  in  shape ; and  it  will  pro* 
vide  an  economical  dress  form  for  home  dressmakers.  ENd 


New  Tumblexs 
Have  Sales  Appeal 


Popular  sales  items,  injection  molded  polystyrene  tum- 
blers  and  tray  are  available  in  a variely  of  colors 


BEAUTIFULLY  DESIGNED  and  engineered  for  pop- 
ular appeal,  polystyrene  tumblers  and  matching  trays 
are  finding  a wide  consunier  market.  Both  items  are  now 
being  offered  in  a variety  of  seven  pastel  colors:  red,  blue, 
ivory,  white,  yellow,  green  and  peach. 

Each  tumbler  will  hold  seven  liquid  ounces.  A smoolh 
rolled  edge  is  a design  feature  which  is  aiding  sales.  Tum- 
blers are  attractively  packaged  in  groups  of  six  in  dustproof 
cellophane  containers  for  visible  counter  display. 

Trays  may  be  used  with  the  tumblers  to  make  a set,  nr 
separately  to  serve  many  other  needs. 

Plastic  Engineering,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  does  the  in- 
jection molding  of  tlie  tray  and  tumlilers,  and  also  market* 
them.  end 
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Moldinff  a Universal  Handle 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


rking  out  developments  is  Linde  Air  Products.  Edstrand 
DS.,  Sweden,  hold  the  European  e.xploitation  rights.  The 
of  the  handle  in  these  diverse  lines  indicates  that  it  is  ap- 
;able  to  both  free-swinging  and  fixed  handles.  Adoption 
the  handle  by  Hughes  is  interesting  in  that  it  shows  that 
new  grip  is  not  only  pleasant  where  it  relieves  immediate 
lin,  but  also  in  itself— in  the  feeling  it  gives  of  a “natural” 
d. 

kccompanying  this  article  is  a chart  indicatingThe  vari- 
; types  of  produets  for  which  the  new  handle  can  be  used 
good  purpose.  It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  just  as  valu- 
e for  horizontally  used  produets  as  the  vertically  sus- 
ided  luggage.  On  hand  saws,  for  instance,  the  improved 
p greatly  reduces  the  strain  and  fatigue  induced  by  the 
itinuous  back-and-forth  movement.  On  stationary  power 
Is,  many  of  which  are  quite  heavy,  the  easy  grip,  while 
lannot  reduce  the  force  of  the  downward  pull,  does  make 
eel  lighter,  due  to  the  equalization  of  strain  on  the  hand. 
is  worth  noting  that  a worker  with  heavy  tools  can  use  a 
ve  and  still  have  the  benefit  of  the  grip  hold. 
rhe  new  handle  is  patented  as  the  Lamb  Wedge-Lock 
ndle — a designation  which  becomes  clear  when  its  prin- 
le  of  construetion  is  explained.  Essentially,  it  is  based  on 
11-established  anatomical  facts  which  indicate  the  amount 
tension  in  each  finger  and  in  the  hand  as  a whole  when 
s operating  most  efficiently. 

,Vith  conventional  handles  such  as  those  used  on  luggage, 
load  is  carried  chiefly  by  the  last  two  fingers,  with  some 
p from  the  third  and  practically  no  help  from  the  index 


finger  and  the  thumb,  which  literally  sticks  out  like  a use- 
less  sore  thumb,  even  though  it  is  being  used  “normally.” 
What  aetually  happens  is  that  it  is  wrapped  around  the 
other  fingers  rather  than  around  the  handle  and  this,  in 
combination  with  the  excessive  strain  on  the  other  fingers 
due  to  the  imbalance,  leads  to  quick  fatigue,  not  only  of  the 
hand  but  of  the  entire  body. 

The  remedy,  according  to  Mr.  Lamb,  lies  in  a design 
which  provides  all  the  fingers  with  the  kind  of  support 
which  allows  them  to  bear  the  proportion  of  stress  allocated 
to  them  by  nature.  The  practical  result  is  a handle  grip  with 
a deep  groove  at  the  forward  end  in  which  the  thumb  rests 
easily  without  idling,  while  contributing  to  the  power  of  the 
hand  the  35  per  cent  which  is  estimated  to  be  its  functional 
share.  The  forefinger  also  yields  its  20  per  cent,  and  the 
other  three  fingers  are  thereby  relieved  of  the  burden  they 
usually  support.  At  the  same  time,  the  curve  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  handle  is  made  slightly  convex,  to  engage  the 
heel  of  the  hand  most  efifectively. 

The  wedge-lock  idea  came  in  when  the  handle  was  devel- 
oped  to  serve  both  the  left  hand  and  right  hand.  These  two 
handholds  call  for  reversely  symmetrical  curves  in  the  han- 
dle, but  Mr.  Lamb  found  they  could  not  be  incorporated  in 
one  body  unless  a wedge-shaped  partition  were  inserted  at 
the  forward  end  of  the  convex  surface  mentioned  above.  This 
made  possible  two  diverging  surfaces  curved  forwardly  and 
downwardly — a design  which  allows  thumb  and  forefinger 
to  carry  their  part  of  the  hand’s  work  most  efficiently. 

While  a few  industrial  designers  have  intuitively  hit  upon 
a thumb  groove  for  various  devices  (see,  for  instance,  the 
article  “Towards  an  Ideal  Flatiron,”  page  48),  Mr.  Lamb 
has  been  the  first  to  justify  it  scientifically  and  give  it  a 
precise  form  on  that  basis,  in  addition  to  providing  a more 
controlled  surface  for  other  fingers  and  heel  of  the  hand.  end 


We  mold  automobile  distributor  caps  of  various 
sizes  for  several  manufaeturers. 

The  fact  that  we  make  the  molds  as  well  as  do  the 
molding  has  an  important  bearing  on  customer  satis- 
faction.  At  KUHN  & JACOB  the  complete  job  of 
designing,  mold-making,  molding  and  finishing  is 
done  in  one  plant,  with  over-all  supervislon  that 
insures  a finished  piece  which  will  meet  the  most 
rigid  specifications. 

WE  INVITE  INSPECTION  OF  OUR  FACILITIES 


KUHN  & JACOB  MOLDING  & TOOL  CO 

1203  SOUTH  ARD  ST.  TRENTON  8,  N.  J.  TEL.  TRENTON  4-5391 


S.  C.  uamoft,  55  W.  42nd  Ntw  York,  N.  Y, 
T«lgphonc"-Pcnn  6-^346 


Contact  the  K & J 
Representative  nearest  you 


Wm.  T.  Wyl«f,  Box  126,  Sttxtfofd,  Conn. 
TxUphonx — Bridteport  7-4293 
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Fig.  5.  A tool  shop  is  added  to  repair  station.  Manufacturer 
uses  dies  added  in  Fig.  4.  and  adds  marking  to  original  set-up 


Fig.  6.  Map  marker  wUl  function  for  enterprises  other  than 
those  involving  offices  or  branches,  as  in  survey  of  stream 


Since  the  manufacturing  cost  of  the  plastics  stamp  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  rubber  stamp,  size  for  size,  the  new 
marker  would  tend  to  be  confined  to  those  applications  where 
positioning  accuracy  is  important  enough  to  justify  the 
higher  cost.  The  differential  lies  primarily  in  the  materials 
costs  since  the  wood  and  rubber  are  cheaper  than  acrylics 
and  vinyl.  The  disparity  in  fabrication  costs,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  relatively  slight.  In  the  rubber  stamp,  the  handle 
is  turned  from  dowel  stock  and  a flat  face  is  cut  across  the 
head  to  receive  the  trade  mark;  the  base  block,  processed 
from  lengths,  is  shaped  and  channeled  to  receive  the  sponge 


Fig.  7.  Dies  needed  for  map  marker  functioning  in  Fig.  6 
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rubber  die-backing,  is  cut  to  length  and  is  drilled  to  take  the  ^ 
handle;  the  rubber  die  is  molded  in  a vulcanizing  press  andt 
is  cemented  to  the  sponge  rubber  backing.  Using  ordinaryV 
plastics  fabricating  procedures,  the  new  plastics  marking 
stamp  is  produced  as  follows;  the  handle  is  turned  from 
acrylic  rod  and  may  remain  frosted  from  the  turning  or 
may  be  polished  (either  buff,  dip  or  flash  polished)  ; the 
base  block  is  cut  from  acrylic  sheet;  the  die  is  molded  of 
polyvinyl  acetate  in  an  engraved  mold  in  a standard  rubber 
stamp  vulcanizing  press.  Since  the  handle  and  base  block 
are  both  of  acrylic,  they  are  joined  by  a monomer-solvent 
cement,  with  which  the  parts  are  soak-joined.  The  PV A' 
die  is  bonded  to  the  acrylic  base  block  with  Dekadhese,  ap-” 
plied  to  both  parts  which  are  exposed  for  a minute  or  two 
until  tacky  and  then  put  together  until  set.  Acryloid  B-7  is 
another  good  bonding  agent  for  the  purpose,  as  is  also,' 
though  to  a lesser  degree,  cyclohexanone.  E^ 


Promotion  Must  Bo  Many-Sided 
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does  not  know  how  to  capitalize  on  it.  Few  converters  send  5 
regular  publicity  releases  about  their  work  to  the  trade  press 
and  participate  in  the  shows  of  the  industry.  The  neglect-i 
of  publicity  may  be  due  simply  to  carelessness  or  to  a delib-‘.  J 
erate  policy  of  secrecy.  While  the  latter  may  be  necessary^ 
to  a certain  degree,  it  can  be  overdone.  Witness  the  manu- \ 
facturer  who  won’t  even  say  what  material  he  is  using  in  his? 
product.  Point  out  to  him  that  it  takes  only  a simple  analy- 
sis — often  no  more  than  a flame  test — to  reveal  his  secret, 
and  he  may  say,  “So  Fm  protected  that  much  longer!”  A 
good  wisecrack,  but  it  gets  him  a black  eye  with  the  press, 
as  he  will  find  out  when  he  wants  more  publicity  later  on. 
Besides,  the  converter  who  is  afraid  to  impart  essential  in- 
formation fn  a publicity  release  on  his  own  product  will  find 
that  a comjjetitor  will  do  so — and  will  also  get  the  credit 
for  it. 

Another  kind  of  secrecy  consists  in  withholding  the  name 
of  a customer  whose  product  is  featured  in  the  converter’s  ad. 
Along  with  other  progressive  converters,  Creative  Plastics 
is  dead  set  against  this  practice,  not  only  as  a matter  of 
courtesy  but  also  in  self-interest.  For  named  illustrations 
have  greater  credibility  and  therefore  generally  bring  more 
inquiries  to  the  converter,  and  even  some  for  the  customer. 
When  these  are  passed  on  to  the  customer,  he  becomes 
agreeably  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  converter  is  doing  a job 
for  him  in  more  than  one  sense. 

Salesmen,  advertising  and  publicity  can  all  go  for  naught, 
however,  if  the  converter  does  not,  have  the  foundation  of  a 
sound  design  service,  as  Mr.  Harris  sees  it.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  service  such  a department  can  render  is  to  free  the 
potential  customer  from  the  burden  of  making  a blueprint  of 
the  plastics  coniponent  he  believes  his  product  can  use.  Since 
he  doesn’t  know  enough  about  plastics,  he  is  likely  to  draw 
up  his  blueprint  as  if  the  medium  were  going  to  be  wood, 
brass  or  whatever  material  he  is  used  to,  and  so  he  will 
be  wasting  his  time  and  posing  needless  difficulties  for 
the  converter.  All  this  can  be  avoided  if  the  latter  is  in  a 
position  to  say,  “Look  here,  my  friend,  you  don’t  have  to 
bother  with  a blueprint.  Give  me  a rough  sketch  of  what 
you  want;  give  me  a sample  of  your  product;  our  designers 
will  work  out  a tentative  solution  for  an  efficient  component 
to  harmonize  with  it  in  color  and  form ; and  we  can  give 
you  a bid  on  that.”  ^ 

A service  as  substantial  as  this  costs  money,  it  is  true, 
hut  the  investment  must  be  measured  by  its  sales  potential. 
But  unless  design  service  is  rendered,  advertising,  sales  staff 
and  publicity  will  be  seiling  a vacuuni;  and  customers,  like 
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nature,  “abhor  a vacuuni.”  In  the  last  analysis,  a product  of 
distinction  niust  be  produced  in  order  to  stay  in  business. 

In  sum,  there  is  no  one  single  factor  which  can  build  up  a 
business.  It  takes  an  all-around  promotion  program,  which 
includes  planned  advertising,  planned  publicity,  thought-out 
design,  proper  pricing  and  intelligent  as  well  as  forceful 
seiling.  END 


More  Comiort 
wriih  a 

Vinyl  Pillovir 


Pillow  made  of  "Vinylite"  plastics  is  comioitable,  long- 
lasting,  convenient  to  handle,  free  of  dust  and  feathers 


ANOTHER  contribution  to  the  comforts  of  modern  life 
has  been  offered  by  vinyl  plastics,  in  the  form  of  a 
pillow.  Two  sheets  of  Vinylite  with  electronically  welded 
seams  can  be  inflated  to  any  degree  of  firmness  or  softness 
desired,  and  a comfortable  pillow  with  no  lumps  or  bumps  is 
the  result.  When  not  in  use,  the  Sleep  Well  Air  Pillow, 
which  is  claimed  to  outlast  two  ordinary  pillows,  can  be  de- 
flated  and  fdlded  to  a convenient  size  for  storage  or  for 
carrying  in  a suitcase  when  traveling. 

Free  of  dust  and  feathers — which  are  a proven  source  of 
allergy  conditions — the  vinyl  pillow  is  a boon  to  hay-fever, 
asthma  and  other  allergy  sufferers. 

One  of  its  foremost  uses  is  in  hospitals,  where  its  ease  of 
cleaning  and  sterilizing — thus  helping  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  contagious  diseases  and  colds — is  so  important.  Resis- 
tance  to  water,  perspiration,  sun  and  mildew  are  other  ad- 
vantages  which  the  plastics  pillow  has  over  the  conventional 
pillow  in  use  today. 

The  product  is  packaged  in  a transparent  envelope  and 
shipped  inflated,  since  the  manufacturer  felt  it  had  greater 
merchandising  possibilities  if  the  prospective  buyer  could 
see  what  he  was  getting.  A broadside  is  included  with  the 
pillow  giving  detailed  instructions  for  inflating,  cautioning 
against  exposure  to  extreme  heat  or  cold,  and  ofifering  sim- 
ple directions  for  sterilizing. 

Manufactured  and  distributed  by  DuPage  Plastics  Co., 
Chicago,  the  Vinylite  Air  Pillow  seiis  for  $5.95,  and  is 
guaranteed  against  defects  of  materials  or  workmanship.  end 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  will  your  ther- 
meplastic  scrap,  reiected  molded  plecea 
and  obsolete  molding  powder. 
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» {Continued  from  page  \6) 

tweek  at  straight  time.  This  idea  he  promoted  two 
years  ago  amid  the  screams  of  labor.  It  didn’t 
seem  then  as  good  an  idea  as  it  does  now,  when 
we  are  all  being  swept  by  a spiral  amid  oppres- 
sive  taxation. 

^ Some  forceful  action  must  be  taken  if  the 

a spiral  is  to  be  arrested.  And  that  action  won’t  be 
voluntary.  Everyone  wants  stabilization,  but  not 
at  his  own  expense.  If  the  next  wage  round  be- 
comes  exhorbitant,  as  already  is  indicated  by  the 
top  labor  leaders,  why  should  business  leaders 
resist?  Why  not  give  in  and  raise  their  prices? 
Labor  will  suffer  most.  The  time  for  a crusading 
executive  to  carry  the  torch  again  for  stabiliza- 
tion without  the  ccKjperation  of  government  is 
past.  The  national  government  must  act,  and  en- 
act  real  measures  even  in  an  election  year. 

★ DRUMS  vs.  BAG5 

Q In  bags  it  costs  less.  Since  the  development  of 
strong  multi-ply  bags,  some  plastics  materials 
producers  have  adopted  them  enthusiastically  and 
have  passed  part  of  the  saving  on  to  the  custom- 
ers.  Acceptance  has  not  been  as  enthusiastically 
shared  by  the  entire  industry,  however.  The  drum 
package  still  is  most  widely  used.  It  is  an  expen- 
sive  one-shipment  container,  but  it  protects  the 
plastics  from  moisture,  dirt  and  handling  abuse. 
The  drums  are  heavy,  difficult  to  stack  without 
jiroper  equipment,  and  waste  much  valuable  space 
because  they  are  round,  although  this  makes  roll- 
ing simple.  The  cost  varies  around  .7^  per  lb. 
Although  hard  to  inventory  because  the  label  is 
always  on  the  wrong  side  and  the  weights  vary 
due  to  the  size  of  the  drum,  they  do  protect  the 
produet  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Q On  the  other  hand,  bags  are  light  (usually  50 
lb).  They  are  easily  handled  by  one  man  and  are 
of  standard  weights,  making  inventory  quite  sim- 
ple. Although  unexpectedly  strong,  they  do  tear 
readily.  The  moisture-proof  liner  keeps  deteriora- 
tion  at  a minimum. 

Q The  real  savings  in  cost  of  bag  handlings,  how- 
ever, result  in  the  utilization  of  automatic  bag- 
ging  equipment  and  the  palletizing  equipment. 
Unfortunately,  not  many  molders  are  using  pal- 
lets.  Therefore,  where  they  handle  one  drum, 
they  must  handle  three  bags. 
fl  Several  large  companies  are  collecting  cost 
data  to  determine  the  savings,  i f any,  in  buying 
plastics  materials  in  bags.  So  far,  results  are 
mixed.  Some  have  switehed  entirely  back  to 
drums;  others  believe  there  is  a savings.  This 
column  will,  as  soon  as  available,  report  quoted 
aetual  cost  data  now  being  accumulated. 

★ THE  STOCK  MARKET 

fl  Activity  continues  to  reflect  a cautious  con- 
servative  mood.  Year  end  tax-selling  probably 
contributed  somewhat  to  December’s  downward 
trend.  Informed  economists  are  discounting  now 
the  smaller  profits  in  1948.  Remember,  the  break 
, in  1946  preceded  the  break  in  the  soft  goods 
market  by  six  months.  end 
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often  used  in  combination  with  Fojierfte-resin-treated  cotton 
or  asbestos  cloth.  Motors  have  been  built  with  Fosterite- 
asbestos  molded  vee  rings  and  commutator  insulation.  How- 
ever, double-flanged  vee  rings  are  difficult  to  mold,  although 
single-flange  vee  rings  are  easily  formed. 

Many  sizes  and  shapes  of  coil-support  channels  are  in 
produetion.  Rectangular  tubes  are  made  simply  by  wrap- 
ping  the  treated  paper  around  a rectangular  mandrel  and 
pressing. 

The  process  used  for  building  commutators  with  niica  in- 
sulation can  be  followed  quite  closely  when  using  Fosterite- 
asbestos  insulation.  The  seasoning  sets  of  mica  and  Foster- 
jfe-asbestos  are  quite  similar,  so  that  the  calculation  for 
shrinkage  need  not  be  changed.  The  material  seasons  a little 
slower  than  mica.  This  necessitates  about  25%  longer  time 
in  the  seasoning  ovens.  If  the  seasoning  temperature  is 
raised  from  160°  to  200°  C,  it  seasons  as  rapidly  as  mica 
does.  EXD 


Acxylics  Dress-Up  Juke  Boxes  ! 
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is  of  clear  cellulose  acetate  with  a printed  silver  background, 
the  letters  and  numerals,  however,  being  left  clear  and 
transparent.  It  is  backed  by  the  second  strip,  which  is  of 
translucent  red  cellulose  acetate.  When  the  phonograph  is 
turned  on  these  strips  are  illuminated  from  behind,  giving 
the  effect  of  red  lettering  on  a silver  background.  The 
“Make  Selection”  panel  which  lights  up  when  a coin  is 
inserted  in  the  phonograph  employs  the  same  principle. 

Other  decorative  plastics  inelude  sprayed  light  shields 
of  heat  resistant  Plexiglas  which  frame  the  record  changer 
compaftment,  and  a name  plate  of  clear  Vinylite  printed  in 
red,  white  and  green. 

Wurlitzer  depends  on  plastics  for  more  than  decorative 
effect.  Among  the  purely  utilitarian  plastics  items  are  cable 
clips  of  ethyl  cellulose,  electrical  insulators  employing  pa- 
per base  phenolic  laminates,  noise-reducing  worm  gears  of 
linen  base  phenolic  laminates,  electrical  contact  housings 
and  contact  carriers  of  compression-molded  phenolics,  and 
a time-saving  transparent  polystyrene  switch  cover  which 
permits  visual  cheek  of  the  operation  of  a vital  switch  with- 
out necessitating  removal  of  the  protective  cover. 

In  helping  reduce  record  and  needle  cost — a major  item 
of  overhead  for  phonograph  operators — and  in  preventing 
accidental  damage  to  records  and  pick-up,  plastics  do  double 
duty.  Wurlitzer  scooped  the  juke  box  field  this  year  by 
incorporating  the  Cobra  Tone  Arm,  developed  by  Zenith 
Radio  Corp.,  in  its  1948  phonographs.  This  revolutionary 
tone  arm  has  a polystyrene  housing  and,  instead  of  a con- 
ventional  needle,  a “floating  filament”  housed  in  a cartridge 
of  the  same  plastics. 

The  use  of  plastics  instead  of  metal  on  the  Cobra  Tone 
Arm  contributes  to  its  light  weight  and  the  less  than  2/3-oz 
pressure  on  the  record.  This  means  that  a record  which 
gives  50  to  300  plays  with  an  ordinary  pick-up  will  have 
95%  fidelity  after  2,000  plays  with  the  Cobra.  The  plastics 
filament  cartridge  is  retractable,  and  at  the  slightest  pres- 
sure the  pick-up  point  is  raised  so  that  only  the  shoulder 
of  the  cartridge  rests  on  the  record.  As  the  smooth  plastics 
will  not  scratch  the  record,  the  pick-up  can  be  dropped  or 
scraped  aeross  the  record  surface,  the  phonograph  jolted  ® 
or  moved  without  damage  to  records  or  pick-up. 

Wurlitzer’s  1948  line  ineludes  a new  bar  box  which  fea- 
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tures  double  injection-molded  cellulose  acetate  butyrate  mas- 
ter key  and  coin  entry  numeral  inserts,  cellulose  acetate 
push  buttons,  a clear  acrylic  program  window  and  a pro- 
gram holder  of  compression-molded  phenolics  with  record 
title  changer  strips  of  red  cellulose  acetate.  Two  wall  box 
models  have  push  buttons  of  tough  acid-resisting  Tenite  II 
butyrate.  Auxiliary  speakers  in  the  Wurlitzer  line  also 
utilize  plastics  for  their  decorative  effect. 

The  Wurlitzer  factory  has  complete  facilities  for  forming, 
cutting  and  assembling  plastics  components.  In  Model  1100 
it  fabricates  the  acrylic  number  roller  windorv,  the  acetate 
grille  and  the  Plexiglas  record  changer  window,  which  is 
formed  by  the  snap-back  process  in  a vacuum  pot.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  while  the  24"  long  pilasters,  the 
S-shaped  grille,  and  the  decorative  light  shields  in  the 
record  changer  compartment  are  suitable  shapes  for  form- 
ing in  acrylics,  Wurlitzer  has  decided  to  have  them  injec- 
tion-molded instead  in  order  to  make  savings  in  three  ways. 
First,  there  will  be  a reduction  in  the  direct  labor  cost  of 
the  operations,  since  molding  eliminates  much  of  the  labor 
required  by  forming.  Secondly,  there  is  a further  economy 
of  labor  cost  in  that  molding  also  eliminates  the  need  for 
cutting  and  trimming;  cutting  was  required  because  the 
parts  were  formed  two  at  a time  from  flat  sheets.  Finally, 
there  is  the  savings  eflfected  in  material  thus  trimmed  away. 
Since  the  company  uses  large  quantities  of  these  sections,  it 
has  been  figured  that  savings  will  be  appreciable  despite  the 
higher  initial  cost  of  molds  over  forming  dies. 

Pilasters  and  S-shaped  grilles  are  being  molded  for  Wur- 
litzer by  Standard  Products  Company,  Detroit,  with  Na- 
tional Organ  Supply  Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  molding  the  deco- 
rative light  shields. 

The  thinking  behind  the  extensive  and  imaginative  use 
of  plastics  in  Wurlitzer  phonograph  equipment  is  expressed 


by  Paul  M.  Fuller,  Wurlitzer’s  director  of  merchandise, 
in  this  way,  “Past  performances  of  other  materials,  as  well 
as  extensive  research  in  the  field  of  plastics,  have  led  to  the 
use  of  the  latter  for  very  definite  reasons.  They  have  eye 
appeal  and  animation  because  they  lend  themselves  well  to 
color  and  light.  They  are  used  because  of  their  beauty, 
durability,  light  weight  and  their  resistance  to  heat.  No 
other  material  is  either  versatile  or  inexpensive  enough  for 
such  general  use  as  is  made  of  plastics  at  Wurlitzer.”  end 


Hearinff  Aid  Uses  22  Plastics  Parts  { 

(Continued  from  page  15)  j 


harmonize  with  the  colors  of  the  enameled  metal  case  and 
cord  Socket,  the  base  of  the  wheels  being  of  black  molded 
phenolic  which  serves  as  insulator. 

On  the  terminal  boards,  solder  lugs  are  called  for.  These 
components  are  made  of  phenolic  laminate. 

The  tube  for  the  air  receiver  extension  is  made  of  a vinyl 
plastics  chiefly  because  it  is  flexible  and  easily  extruded.  A 
transparent  hue  was  chosen  because  it  best  reflects  the 
various  skin  colors,  thus  making  it  quite  inconspicuous.  In 
one  type  of  earphone  cord,  the  insulating  material  is  poly- 
vinyl  chloride  formulated  with  a non-migrating  plasticizer. 
Another  type  makes  use  of  silk  with  a thermoplastic  coating. 

Although  plastics  are  used  so  extensively  in  the  Paravox, 
there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  present  models  repre- 
sent  the  company’s  last  word  in  plastics.  They  are  only  the 
latest  word.  If  one  or  another  of  the  present  plastics  or 
those  in  process  of  development  can  make  a smaller  or 
lighter  or  less  expensive  component,  this  progressive  hear- 
ing  aid  producer  will  certainly  use  it.  end 
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New ! 


CUMBERLAND  ROTARY 
CHOPPING  MACHINE 

This  machine  cuts  slab  material  from 
compounding  mills,  chops  continuous- 
ly  extruded  rods,  sheets  or  strands, 
and  cuts  up  calendar  roll  side  shear 
strips.  This  machine  is  also  used  in 
conjunction  with  extrusion  machines 
to  produce  cube  or  pellet  material 
suitable  for  a molding  compound. 

CUMBERLAND  SLITTING 
& MANGLING  MACHINE 

This  machine  is  useful  primarily  to 
manufacturers  who  compound  plastic 
materials.  The  machine  may  be  used 
to  reduce  material  for  use  as  a com- 
mercial  product  without  further  gran- 
ulating.  Or  it  may  be  used  to  pre- 
pare  material  for  subsequent  final 
reduction  in  a granulating  machine. 


CUMBERLAND  PLASTICS 

GRANULATING 

MACHINES 

These  machines  are  de- 
signed  especially  for  plas- 
tics. They  perform  with  high 
efficiency  the  special  cutting 
requirements  of  plastic  ma- 
terials. They  are  simple  in 
design,  rugged  in  construction 
and  are  easy  to  dismantle 
and  dean.  These  machines 
are  built  in  two  styles.  Nos. 
0,  Vi  and  1 Vi  as  at  top  right 
(No.  '/i  is  illustrated).  Also, 
large  18'  machine,  double 
hung,  with  retractable  knife 
block  for  complete  acces- 
sibility.  {Illusfraied  af  right 
be/ow.) 


REQUEST 


CATALOGS 


Plastics  Granulating  Machines No.  200 

Slitting  and  Mangling  Machine No.  300 

Rotary  Chopping  Machine No.  400 


CUMBERLAND  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  B,  Box  216,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Whafs  Mew 
in  Plastics 


Although  weighing  only  35 
lb,  the  new  model  D-200 
Hozvard  Goldpress  for  hot 
stamping  names,  trade  marks, 
etc.,  in  various  colors,  in- 
cluding  gold  and  silver,  de- 
velops  nearly  500  lb  stamp- 
ing pressure.  The  type  hold- 
er will  take  three  or  four 
lines  of  hand  set  type,  lino- 
type slugs,  or  dies  up  to  1"X 
3J4".  Stroke  is  2";  stamp- 
ing depth,  7". 

The  heater  is  a three- 
prong  Hi-Lo  type,  110-220 
volt,  65-115  watt,  with  rheo- 
stat  for  intermediate  heat 
control  from  200°  to  400°. 
Unit  is  also  available  in  an  air-operated  model  which  leaves 
both  hands  of  operator  free,  and  permits  full  control  over  stamp- 
ing speeds,  length  of  dwell  and  depth  of  impressions (808) 

Electronic  Heater 

Radio  Frequency  Corp. 

Boston  34,  Mass. 

Model  300,  a low-priced  electronic  (or  dielectric)  heater,  is 
announced  as  incorporating  new  circuit  design  resulting  in  ex- 
treme  simplicity  and  practicability ; its  outstanding  features 
being  portability,  automatic  operation  with  no  knobs  to  turn 
or  meters  to  read,  and  complete  safety  with  no  low  frequency 
current  appearing  above  the  chassis. 

A number  of  small  plastics  preforms  or  one  large  preform 
up  to  2"  in  dia  by  1J4"  thick  can  be  readily  heated  without 
changing  the  tuning  of  the  machine.  Since  the  unit  has  handles 
and  weighs  only  45  lb,  it  can  be  easily  carried  from  job  to  job. 


Hot  Stamping  Press 

House  of  Howard,  Inc. 
Skokie,  Illinois 


In  addition  to  making  small  vinyl  seals  without  glue,  other 
plastics  materials  and  wood,  leather,  etc.,  may  be  readily  joined 
using  an  adhesive.  In  such  instances,  special  fixtures  are-nec- 
essary  to  hold  the  material.  This  new  heater  is  also  used  as  a 
moisture  tester  in  practically  all  materials  which  are  non- 
conductors  of  electricity (809) 


Sheet  Plastics  Beader 

Taber  Instrument  Corp. 

111  Goundry  St.,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

The  Thermobeader  machine,  designed  for  automatic  continu-5 
ous  straightedge  beading  of  thermoplastic  sheet  stock,  roll 
material,  die-cut  blanks  and  strips  from  .005"  to  .020"  thick,  has 
been  announced  by  the  sheet  plastics  equipment  division  of  the 
company.  This  new  unit  is  said  to  bead  cellulose  acetate,  ethyl 
cellulose,  vinyl  acetate,  cellulose  nitrate  and  similar  sheetings  at 
the  rate  of  500  to  1000  inches  per  min,  depending  upon  type  and 
gauge  of  the  material.  It  forms  nine  different  standard-size 
beads  when  used  with  all  forming  and  cooling  die  combinations 
regularly  available.  Various  modern  and  unique  construction"! 
features  are  listed  by  the  manufacturer  for  the  Thermobeader. 
which  is  equipped  with  all  essential  operating  Controls,  and: 
operates  on  115-v  or  230- v,  50/60  cycle,  single-phase  current» 
supply (810)M 

Small  Tool  and  Die  Miller 

Cincinnati  Milling  and  Grinding  Machines,  Inc.  ' d 

Cincinnoti  9,  Ohio 


Designed  for  the  rapid, 
economical  production  of. 
plastics  molds,  permanent 
molds,  metal  patterns,  die 
casting  dies,  and  small  drop-' 
forging  dies,  the  new  8"X18"  f 
Tool  and  Die  Milling  Ma-i 
chine  is  said  to  offer  a num-j 
ber  of  desirable  features. 

There  is  a sensitive  hy- 
draulic  t r a c e r mechanism 
which  provides  automatic 
duplication  of  intricate 
shapes  with  high  degree  of 
accuracy ; an  unusually  high 
degree  of  visibility  of  both 
work  and  master  speeds  op- 
eration and  reduces  strain  on  die-maker ; unique  double  swivel 
arrangement  of  spindle  head  makes  possible  a wide  range  of 
angular  milling  jobs.  By  mounting  spindle  carrier  on  a trans-  ; 
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verscly  adjustable  ram,  the  rear  portion  of  which  is  provided 
witli  a mounting  surface  for  a slotting  attachment,  the  necessity 
for  another  set-up  job  requiring  slotting  operations  is  eliminated. 
There  is  a flexible  spindle  quill  positioning  with  slow  feed  hand- 
whcel  control  for  boring  operations  and  rapid  hand  lever  posi- 
tioning for  use  as  sensitive  drill;  a simple  positive  spindle  lock 
which  is  especially  useful  for  rapid  changing  of  cutters  when 
using  straight  shank  cutters  with  a collet  adapter  attachment; 
adjustable  limiting  stops,  with  micrometer  screw  adjustment, 
for  saddle  and  table  movements  for  accurate  positioning  of  slides 
for  repetitive  cuts.  Tracer  mechanism  can  be  quickly  discon- 
nected  from  spindle  carrier  by  single  bolt  for  general  yertical 
milling  operations;  while  micrometer  graduated  positioning  ad- 
justments  for  traver  mechanism  provide  accurate  adjustments 
for  quicker  set-ups (811) 
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For  Sealing  in  Plastics 


Fry  Plastics  Company 

7606  S.  Vermont  Ave..  Los  Angeles,  California 

Developed  primarily  to  pro- 
vide hobbyists  and  others 
with  an  inexpensive  means 
for  sealing  a large  variety 
of  objects  in  plastics,  the 
Hobbypress  retails  for  only 
$24.50 ; is  claimed  to  produce 
very  high  quality  work. 

A lightweight  and  com- 
pact  unit,  the  Hobbypress  is 
designed  to  apply  loads  up  to 
two  tons.  Objects  up  to  4"X 
5"  in  size  may  be  accommo- 
dated  between  its  precision 
ground  aluminum  alloy  plat- 
ens. Pressure  is  accurately 
controllable  by  means  of  a 
heavy  alloy  steel  spring. 
Heating  may  be  done  in  an 
ordinary  kitchen  oven,  over  a gas  bunter,  electric  hot  plate  or 
other  similar  heat  source. 

Press  may  be  rapidly  cooled  by  placing  it  under  cold  running 
water  or  by  immersing  it  in  water.  When  using  a hot  plate 
or  gas  burner,  heating  requires  approximately  15  min.  Cooling 
takes  only  a minute  or  two. 

The  Hobbypress  is  ideal  for  sealing  photographs,  identifica- 
tion  cards  and  similar  articles  between  sheets  of  acetate,  acrylic, 
vinyl,  etc.  As  many  as  four  articles  4"X5"  in  size  may  simul- 
! taneously  be  sealed  when  using  the  thinner  plastics  sheets,  by 
j oven  heating.  If  articles  are  smaller  than  4"X5"  so  that  two 
I or  more  articles  can  be  placed  in  each  layer,  the  total  number 
which  can  be  processed  at  one  time  is  correspondingly  increased. 

The  press  and  its  supplies  are  produced  by  Anstone  Mfg.  Co. 
of  Los  Angeles;  and  distributed  by  Fry  Plastics  Co.,  also  of 
Los  Angeles (812) 


New  Gas  Analyzer 

Davis  Emergency  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

45  Halleck  St.,  Newark  4,  N.  J. 

Recently  introduced  for  determining  and  analyzing  the  con- 
centration  of  gases  or  vapors  in  their  toxic  range,  the  new 
Micro-Gas  Analyser  works  on  the  principle  of  electrical  con- 
j ductivity  of  Solutions. 

In  operation,  the  gas  is  drawn  into  the  analyzer  by  a small 
pump.  Gas  passes  through  a flowrator  and  then  enters  a com- 
bustion  furnace  where  it  is  decomposed.  From  the  furnace,  the 
gas  passes  into  the  cell  through  which  the  solution  is  being 
pumped.  As  decomposed  gas  dissolves  in  the  water,  the  electrical 
I conductivity  changes.  This  permits  a greater  flow  of  current  be- 
tween the  electrodes,  which  is  measured  on  a meter  in  parts  per 
million  of  the  gas  being  analyzed.  After  the  solution  passes  by 
the  cell,  it  is  pumped  through  a special  unit  which  de-ionizes  the 
solution  and  returns  it  to  the  cell  in  its  original  state. 

The  Micro-Gas  Analyzer  analyzes  many  different  gases;  read- 
ings  may  be  made  directly  and  continuously  for  any  of  the  toxic 
gases  by  minor  adjustments.  By  varying  solution  flow  and  air 
flow,  analyzations  may  be  changed  from  one  gas  to  another. 

The  unit,  weighing  approx.  33  lb,  is  portable,  and  operates 
from  110  AC  60  cycle  current (813) 
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RECTANGULAR  TRANSPARENT 
CONTAINERS 


TABER 

CREASING 

MACHINE 


TABER 

DOUBLE 

BEADING 

MACHINE 


To  crease,  bead,  fold  thermoplastic  sheet  material, 
your  equipment  must  be  correctly  engineered  for 
precise  control  of  forming  temperatures. 

To  produce  containers  at  a profit,  your  machines 
must  be  fast  and  convenient  in  operation. 

The  Taber  line  is 
your  answer  devel- 
oped during  29  years 
of  specialized  exper- 
ience. 

Write  for  new  liter- 
ature  covering  the  de- 
scription  and  opera- 
tion of  Taber  Plastic 
Fabricating  machines 
for  rectangular  and 
cylindrical  containers. 


INSTRUMENT 
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ATTEIVTID^! 

Department  Stores 

Distrifautars 

Dealers 

It  ivill  pay  you  to  investigate 

BHMILE 

UKI^TILE  is  the  custom  made  plastic  wall 
tile  which  has  made  hig  profits  for  hundreds  of 
dealers.  Why  not  let  Bill  ★ TIEE  do  the  same 
for  you  in  1948? 

Government  reports  predict  a hoom  year  in 
remodeling  and  huilding. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  for  samples  today — 


\LUm  PLASTIE  ENGIIVEEHS,  I^C. 

Custom  molders,  too 

561  East  IBth  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 
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The  Best  Way  to 

SHEAR  PLASTICS 


is  with  the 


DI-ACRO  SHEAR 

All  shearable  plastics  can  be  accurately  cut  to 
extremely  dose  tolerances  with  the  DI-ACRO 
Shear  on  a production  basis.  This  precision 
machine  also  readily  shears  mica,  dielectricsv 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG— This  booklet  shows  how  "DIE-LESS 
DUPLICATING"  sovts  time  ond  die  expense  with  DI-ACRO 
Sheors,  Eenders.  Brokes,  Rod  Parters,  Notchers,  Punches. 

DI-ACRO  Is  pronounc9d  ‘ OIE-ACK-RO  ’ 
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Literature  Review 


Insulating  Varnishes 

Chemical  Dept.,  General  Electric  Co.  i 

Plttsiield,  Mass. 

Complete  technical  and  application  data  on  G-E  insulatinj 
varnishes  is  contained  in  a 40-page  booklet  issued  by  the  resin 
and  insulation  materials  division  of  the  Chemical  Department 
of  General  Electric. 

The  booklet  includes  specifications,  electrical  properties,  film 
properties,  cure  and  aging,  chemical  properties  and  baking  and 
air  drying  cycles  of  each  type  of  varnish  in  the  line.  Thirty-six 
grades  are  described (814) 


Booklets  on  "Ethocel" 

The  Dow  Chemical  Company 
Coatings  Section,  Plastics  Div., 

Midland,  Michigan 

Two  booklets  on  Ethoccl  ethyl  cellulose,  one  titled  “Ethoce: 
Data  Handbook”  and  the  other  “Recording  Lacquers  of  Etho- 
cel”,  have  recently  been  published. 

The  former  contains  information  on  the  basic  properties  of 
Ethocel,  and  suggestions  for  its  use  in  lacquers,  emulsions  and 
hot  melts.  “Recording  Lacquers  of  Ethocel”  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  monthly  bulletins  on  topics  of  interest  for  specialty  coat- 
ing applications (815) 

Hercules  Synthetic  Resins 

Hercules  Powder  Company 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

A new  technical  booklet,  just  published,  includes  for  the  first 
time  a description  of  the  properties  and  .uses  of  all  Hercules 
synthetic  resins  which  are  now  available. 

A double-page  chart  provides  a key  to  specific  applications  by 
matching  the  resins  with  their  actual  and  potential  uses.  The 
chart  also  includes  the  page  number  of  the  booklet  on  which 


each  type  of  resin  is  discusserl (816) 


Molded  Trint  { 

The  Grigoleit  Co.  I 

Decatur,  111.  i 


An  8-page  booklet  containing  illustrations,  detailed  descrip-  , 
tion  and  specifications  of  the  company’s  line  of  molded  plastics  j 
handles,  knobs,  Controls,  dials,  and  other  trim,  is  available. 

There  is  also  a brief  outline  of  the  design  planning  service  . 
offered  by  Grigoleit  to  manufacturers  of  various  articles  in  mold-  , 
ing  of  their  products (817) 


Brochure  on  Die  Cutting 

Accurate  Steel  Rule  Die  Mirs. 

22  W.  21st  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

A brochure  describing  use  of  the  company’s  method,  designed 
for  all  power  presses,  for  cutting  flat  plastics  sheets,  metal  sheets, 
soft  woods,  and  other  soft  and  semi-soft  materials.  Brief  but 
comprehensive  details  are  given  on  machinery  rcquirements, 
preparation,  make-ready,  etc.,  and  the  brochure  also  lists  types  of 
material  which  can  be  cut  by  this  method,  as  well  as  other  details 
of  interest  to  the  prospective  user (818) 


Differential  Pressure  Indicators 

Barton  Instrument  Co. 

1844  Hyperion  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Cal. 

Literature  is  available  on  the  company’s  model  No.  163  differ- 
ential pressure  indicator,  as  well  as  on  its  new  model  No.  181 
designed  to  supplement  No.  163.  Accurate  measurement  of  flow, 
liquid  level  and  pressure  differentials,  sturdy  construction,  and 
reliable  performance,  are  among  the  qualities  listed  by  the  manu- 
facturer  as  qualifications  for  both  models.  No.  181  features  a 6" 
dial  for  easier  visibility,  wide  differential  pressure  range  (O-SO" 
of  water  up  to  0-200  psi),  universal  mounting  and  improved 
vapor-proof  case.  Diagrams  and  photographs  illustrate  the 
clearly  detailed  literature  on  these  products (819) 
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Cngineering 
iStéivs  Letter 


By  LEWIS  WINNER 

Mark9t  Research  Bngineer 

Standards  for  Elecfrical  Insulafion  Material 

Nonrigid  plastics  tubing  made  of  polyvinyl  chloride  or  its 
copolymers  with  vinyl  acetate  has  become  quite  a basic  elec- 
trical  insulation  material.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  electrical 
and  physical  characteristics  of  these  tubings  have  varied  and 
application  problems  have  been  frequent.  The  need  for  a stand- 
ard is  obvious,  so  the  famous  Standards  Committee  D9  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  began  a study  of  the 
subject  which  resulted  in  an  unusually  interesting  and  useful  set 
of  standard  specifications.i 

The  standards  include  data  on  color  as  well  as  on  physical  and 
electrical  requirements.  The  seven  identified  standard  colors 
are ; clear  transparent,  black,  white,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  red. 

The  physical  and  electrical  specifications  provide  that  tubing 
shall  be  checked  for  flammability,  tensile  strength,  heat  aging,  oil 
resistance,  brittleness,  lengthwise  shrinkage,  resistance  to  pene- 
tration  at  elevated  temperature,  insulation  resistance,  dielectric 
strength  and  wet  dielectric  strength. 

In  the  analysis  of  these  requirements,  the  report  states  that  the 
average  tensile  strength  must  be  not  less  than  2000  psi,  and  the 
average  elongation  not  less  than  200  per  cent.  The  elongation 
after  immersion  in  oil  shall  not  be  more  than  20  per  cent  below, 
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nor  more  than  S per  cent  above,  the  average  value  for  specimens 
not  immersed. 

Brittle  temperature  must  not  be  above  — 30° C.  For  tubing 
sizes  20  to  17,  the  average  shrinkage  should  not  be  more  than 
8 per  cent,  and  for  sizes  16  to  6 the  shrinkage  should  not  be  more 
than  5 per  cent.  Shrinkage  is  reduced  to  not  more  than  3 per 
cent  for  sizes  5 and  over. 

A very  complete  table  of  dielectric  strength  values  are  offered 
in  the  specs  covering  wall  thickness  from  .012  in.  to  .060  in. 
The  dielectric  breakdown  voltage  for  the  .012  in.  wall  is  8,800; 
.016  in.,  11,200;  .020  in.,  13,600  ; 0.25  in.,  15,600;  .030  in.,  17,600; 
.035  in.,  19,200;  .040  in.,  20,600;  .045  in.,  21,700;  .050  in.,  22,800; 
.055  in.,  23,600 ; and  .060  in.,  24,000.  The  average  wet  dielectric 
breakdown  voltage  was  specified  as  not  less  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  dry  values. 

A volume  resistivity  of  not  less  than  10,000  megohms-cm  was 
established  as  a standard  for  insulation  resistance. 

A 15-sec  duration  of  burning  was  adopted  as  a flammability 
specification. 

Discussing  finishing,  the  standards  stated  that  surfaces  must 
be  smooth,  free  from  blisters,  cracks  or  any  other  defects  such 
as  peeling,  scaling  or  flaking  which  affect  industry  service. 

Solutions  for  Filaments  and  Yarns 

Water  Solutions  of  polyvinyl  alcohol  have  been  used  to  manu- 
facture  a variety  of  filaments  and  yarns.  To  improve  the  quality 
of  these  yarns  glycerin  and  ethylene  glycol  have  been  used,  but 
a reduction  in  tensile  usually  resulted.  In  addition,  the  yarns,  in 
the  main,  became  harsh  and  stiff.  G.  J.  Esselen  of  Swampscott, 
Mass.,  and  Martin  H.  Gurley,  Jr.,  of  Newton  Center,  Mass., 
have  discovered  that  feel  of  the  yarns  can  be  improved,  with  no 
loss  of  tensile  strength,  with  lauryl  pyridinium  chloride. 

In  preparing  the  material  for  the  chloride  application,  a solu- 
tion  of  about  25  per  cent  polyvinyl  alcohol  and  75  per  cent  water 
is  first  made.  To  this  is  added  a solution  of  from  .25  to  2.50 
per  cent  of  lauryl  pyridinium  chloride,  based  on  the  weight  of 
the  polyvinyl  alcohol. 

Esselen  and  Gurley  report  that  some  of  the  chlorides  available 


Colorful  sets  for  eoery  setting 

PLASTIC  TUMBLERS 
MATCHING  TRAYS 


Made  in  production  quantities 
by  Custom  Molding  Experts. 


in  a wide  variety  of  seven  pastel  colors:  red,  blue, 
ivory,  white,  yellow,  green,  peach. 

Tumbler  is  7-oz.  capacity  for  Household  and  other 
uses.  Specially  designed  with  smooth  rolled  edge 
to  comfortably  fit  the  lips.  Attractively  packaged 
in  groups  of  six  in  dustproof  cellophane  contain- 
ers  for  visible  counter  display. 

Trays  may  be  used  with  the  tumblers  or 
separately  to  serve  many  other  needs. 

Clip  this  ad  fo  your  letferhead  and  mail  to 
Mr.  Rybak  for  samples  and  quantity  price 
discounts. 


NEW  YORK  • DETROIT  • PITTSBURGH 
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H-P-M  All-Hydraulk  PRESSES 
FOR  COMPRESSION  MOLDING 
PLASTICS  AT  A PROFIT! 


S«lf-contoin«d  H>P*M  cempr«ttlofi 
pr«tt«s  or*  dosigned  for  oconomical 
mott  produetion  of  Ihormosottlng 
porft.  Complotely  outomotic,  oxcopt 
for  looding  ond  unloodlng  molds, 
thoir  outsfonding  oporoling  footuros 
inciude  ropid  moldcloting,outomatic 
tiow-down,  odfuttoblo  slow>clo»o, 
breothing,  ropid  mold  oponing  ond 
oufomotic  ojoctlon. 

Thoro  is  on  H>P-M  prots  forovory 
produetion  molding  roguiromont. 

H-P*M  All-Hydroulic 
protsos  guorontoo  you 
high  produetion  ot  low 
eost.  For  eomploto 
information,  writo  todoy 
for  Bullotin  4702. 
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PLASTICS  MOLDING  PRESSES 


COMPRESSION  • INJECTION  • TRANSFER  • LAMINATING 
THE  HYDEAUIIC  PRESS  MFG.  COMPANY  • Mount  Gilead,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


1060  Marion  Road 


FOR  SALE 

In  the  city  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  manufac- 
turing  plant  having  a total  area  of 
80,000  sq.  ft.  of  which  45,000  sq.  ft.  is 
now  engaged  in  manufaeturing  elec- 
trical  equipment.  All  buildings  are 
brick  and  steel  construetion  and  in 
excellent  condition. 

Office  is  air  conditioned.  B.  & 0.  Rail- 
road  siding  into  plants.  Available 
in  March,  1948, 

WRITE  OR  WIRE 
P.  O.  Box  No.  1394 
South  Bend,  Indiana 


contain  free  amme  which  affects  copper  fittings  in  the  yarn  or 
filament-forming  equipment.  It  is  necessary  to  neutralize  such 
free  amine  by  adding  small  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid,  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  etc. 

In  studying  the  adaptability  of  various  anionic  and  cationic 
surface  active  substances  for  yarn  or  filament  improvement, 
Esselen  and  Gurley  discovered  that  while  the  cationic  property 
of  the  chloride  was  helpful,  the  improvement  was  basically  due 
to  several  peculiar  qualities  of  the  chloride,  now  being  studied. 

Heated  Cutting  Elements  for  Thermoplasties 

In  another  interesting  plastics  filament  and  yarn  development, 
F.  G.  Dodge,  La  Vale,  Maryland,  has  found  that  heated  cutter 
elements  of  knives  can  be  used  to  cut  thermoplastic  fabrics.  The 
heated  cutting  elements  not  only  sever  the  fabric  web,  but  also 
Seal  simultaneously  severed  edges  by  softening  or  melting. 

Thermoplasties  which  can  be  used  inciude  cellulose  acetate  or 
other  organic  derivatives  of  cellulose,  such  as  cellulose  propionate 
and  cellulose  butyrate,  ethyl  cellulose  and  benzyl  cellulose.  Also 
useful  are  polyamides  derived  from  the  amino  acids  or  from  the 
condensation  produets  of  diamines  with  carboxylic  acid  (poly- 
hexamethylene  adipamide). 

The  cutting  elements,  of  which  there  are  three,  are  composed 
of  high-resistance  metal  as  nickel  steel,  and  made  by  bending  a 
wire  in  the  form  of  a loop  and  curving  to  form  a sharp  cutting 
edge.  The  elements  are  connected  to  a low-voltage  supply. 
Temperature  control  is  affected  by  adjusting  the  length  of  the 
resistance  elements  or  filing  the  cutting  surface  of  the  knives. 

New  Elastie  Textiles  with  Vinyl  Resin  Base 

Vinyl  resin  elastie  plastics  research  has  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  many  types  of  resin  textiles  which  have  high  tensile 
strengths  in  wet  and  dry  states,  and  are  resistant  to  water,  alka- 
lies,  mineral  acids  and  attack  by  micro-organisms.  The  textiles 
are  not  inflammable  and  are  excellent  for  electrical  insulation. 
Produced  by  processes  developed  by  E.  W.  Rugeley,  T.  A.  Feild, 
Jr.,  and  J.  F.  Conlon,  these  textiles  are  prepared  by  the  conjoint 
polymerization  of  a vinyl  halide,  such  as  vinyl  chloride,  with  a 
vinyl  ester  of  an  aliphatic  acid,  such  as  vinyl  acetate,  with  the 
resultant  resin  containing  between  80  and  95  per  cent  by  weight 
of  the  halide  in  the  polymer  and  having  an  average  maeromo- 
lecular  weight  of  at  least  7500  and  preferably  15,000  or  more. 

Feild  has  also  found  that  rubber-like  elastie  yarn  or  fabric 
plastics,  which  do  not  change  shape,  can  be  prepared  by  coating 
vinyl  resin  yarn  or  fabric  with  an  elasticizer  or  plasticizer,  and 
then  fixing  by  heat  application  within  a 40°  to  110°  C range. 
Suitable  elasticizers  inciude  the  higher  alkyl  esters  of  dicar- 
boxylic  acids  wherein  each  alkyl  group  contains  at  least  four 
carbon  atoms,  such  as  dibutyl  phthalate,  dioetyl  phthalate, 
methoxy  glycol  phthalate,  dioetyl  tetrahydro  phthalate,  dibutyl 
sebacate,  dioetyl  maleate  and  dioetyl  succinate,  alkyl  and 
aryl  phosphates  such  as  tributyl  phosphate  and  tricresyl  phos- 
phate,  and  polyglycol  esters  of  carboxylic  acids  which  have  from 
six  to  eight  carbon  atoms,  such  as  triglycol  di-2-ethylbutyrate 
and  triglycol  di-2-ethyIhexoate. 

Feild  has  prepared  elastie  yarns  by  immersing  a skein  of  un- 
stretched  vinyl  resin  yarn  in  dibutyl  sebacate  for  ten  minutes  at 
room  temperature  (about  25 °C).  Removal  from  the  dibutyl 
sebacate  and  centrifugalization  follows  to  remove  excess  elasti- 
cizer. Then  the  yarn  is  immersed,  untensioned,  in  water  (at 
50°C)  containing  a few  per  cent  of  a water-soluble  soap,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  having  been  slowly  raised  to  81°C  dur- 
ing a 30-minute  period.  To  complete  fixation  of  the  elasticizer. 
the  yarn  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  wgter  for  ten  minutes.  It  is 
then  removed  from  the  bath,  and  washed  in  water  containing  a 
few  per  cent  of  water-soluble  soap.  Resultant  yarn  contains 
about  34  per  cent  of  the  elasticizer  and  is  quite  elastie.  Shrinkage 
during  heat  treatment  is  slight. 

The  amount  of  elasticizer  absorbed  by  the  yarn  may  be  con- 
trolled  by  dilution  of  the  elasticizer  with  a medium  or  low-boiling 
solvent.  A solvent  or  partial  solvent  for  the  resin,  when  mixed 
with  the  elasticizer.  accelerates  the  pickup  of  elasticizer  by  the 
yarn.  A solvent,  which  is  non-solvent  for  the  resin,  when  mixed 
with  the  elasticizer,  may  rctard  the  yarn  pickup  of  the  elasticizer. 
Control  of  the  elasticizer  may  be  achieved  also  by  regulation  of 
the  temperature  and  the  time  of  treatment  of  the  yarn  with  the 
elasticizer  or  emulsion  of  the  elasticizer. 

In  another  treatment  method,  Feild  passed  vinyl  resin  yarn 
continuously  over  an  emulsion  roll  on  a standard  winding  ma- 
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chine.  To  fix  the  elasticizer  on  the  yarn,  a collapsible  bobbin, 
with  the  yarn,  is  placed  in  water-soluble  soap  solution  at  50° C, 
and  the  temperature  raised  to  70°  C over  a thirty-minute  period. 
Tlie  yarn  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  for  ten  minutes  to 
coniplete  elasticizer  fixation,  removed  and  wound  from  the  bob- 
bin. A steam-cell  method  has  also  been  used  for  fixing,  the 
yarn  being  passed  through  a cell  which  is  fifteen  inches  long,  and 
heated  for  .25  sec.  to  107  °C.  The  yarn  is  then  oiled  and  coned. 
The  finished  yarn  contains  about  40  per  cent  of  the  elasticizer 
and  is  quite  resilient.  Exn 

Hingeless 
Cosmetic  Closures 

ALOCKING  design  has  been  devised  in  answer^to  the 
complaints  frequently  heard  from  women -about  the 
locking  element  usually  employed  on  plastics  cosmetic  com- 
pacts.  The  closure  is  usually  a hinged  snap-lock  in  which 
one  plastics  element  of  the  lock  rides  over  another — a nib 
over  a nib,  a nib  over  a rib,  or  an  undercut  over  a lip  or 
shoulder.  Closure  is  positive  enough  in  the  early  stages  of 
use,  but  grip  is  lost  relatively  rapidly  through  frictional 
wear  on  the  locking  elements. 

A locking  design  that  not  only  skirts  this  problem,  but 
also  obviates  assembly  is  found  in  a series  of  compacts 
molded  by  Allied  Plastics  Corporation,  Los  Angeles.  Instead 
of  a snap-lock,  a progressively  tightening  friction  fit  pro- 
vides  closure.  The  principle,  a cam-like  construction,  is 
exemplified  in  the  accompanying  illustration  of  two  items 
in  the  Angelus  line  of  the  House  of  Louis  Philippe,  distrib- 
uted  by  Affiliated  Products,  Inc.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


New  type  compacts  are  closed  by  progressively  tight- 
ening  iriction  iit,  rather  than  snap-lock  usually  used 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  curve  of  the  bearing  surfaces,  in 
both  lid  and  base,  is  essentially  spiral.  When  the  box  is  to 
be  closed,  the  lid  comes  down  over  the  base  in  a readily 
located  loose  fit  and  the  lid  is  given  a short  turn  on  the  base. 
Since  the  bearing  surfaces  of  lid  and  base  are  counter- 
spiraled  relative  to  each  other,  they  come  doser  and  doser 
together  as  the  turn  continues  until  they  bear  fully  against 
each  other  and  lock  frictionally.  Further  turning  tightens 
grip.  In  actual  use,  a mere  flip  will  effect  required  closure. 

The  compacts  illustrated,  the  smaller  one  6.8  grams  in 
weight  and  the  larger  one  10.75  grams,  were  injection 
molded  of  transparent  cellulose  acetate.  end 
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Good  news:  For  the  first  time  since  the 
war  this  smart  looking,  amazingly  durable, 
lightweight  airline  type  of  Individual 
Place  Setting  is  available.  Beady  for  auto 
trailer,  camp,  picnlc,  barbecue  party.  Yes 
— and  for  factory  cafeterla  and  home 
breakfast  nook. 

Rugged.  Boiling  doesn’t  hurt  it.  Highly 
resistant  to  heat  and  water.  Ivory  color, 
Classic  design  molded  of  durable  Mela- 
mine  material.  Sold  in  individual  place 
settings  consisting  of  2 plates,  bowl,  cup, 
saucer  and  tumbler  at  only  $1.95.  A sur- 
prising  value.  You  can  buy  one  or  a hun- 
dred  settings.  Immediate  delivery. 

DEALERS : Write  foi  dealer 

set-up  and  discounts. 


I Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Vonderbilt  6*1684 


BRANCH  OFFICES 
P.  O.  Box  476,  Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Chorlotte  3270 


P.  O.  Box  5604,  PhJIo.  29,  Po. 
Tel.  Victor  8679 


38  Yaart  of  Pfostic  Molding  Expofioaco 
12  ELKINS  ST.,  SO.  BOSTON.  MASS.  SO.  8-4240 
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IF  YOU  WANT  OUTLETS 
CONTACTUS 

Anything  pertaining  to  Smokers  Articles 
or  General  Merchandising  and  Novelties 

★ ★ ★ 

We  Contact  Jobbers  and  Chain  Store  and 
Department  Stores  from  Coast  to  CoastI 

(IT#  IFill  Carry  Our  Own  Accounts  if  ^øeessary) 

★ ★ ★ 

M.  B.  SIEGEL 

ASSOCIATES 

FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 
63  E.  ADAMS  ST.  CHICASO  3,  ILL 


PLASTIC  MOLDS 

^ SUPERIOR  PLASTIC  MOLD  CO. 
Custom  Builders  of 

Compression,  Injection  & Transfer  Molds 


Inquiries  Will  Receive  Prompt  Attention 
986  MOUNTAIN  ST.,  AURORA,  ILL. 

J 


: INDUSTRIAl 
: ENTERPRISE 

I * WANTED 

: Large  financially  pow>rJul  diversified  organization  wishes 

: to  add  another  enterprise  to  present  Holdings . 

for  Capital 

i RAID  ' tock  or  Atiett 

: Existing  personnel  normally  retained 

j STRICTLY  CONFIDENTUL 

: Box  H41,  1474  Broadway,  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 


PiASTic  Moldings  Corp. 

Spoclalitti  in  largo  contract  com- 
pratiion  molding.  Establishod  1923. 

859  Hathaway  Street  CHerry  7743-4 
CINCINNATI  3,  OHIO 


FOR  PENCIL  SHARPENERS 

UNIFORM  HIGHEST  QUAUTY  - Wlll  FIT  ACCURATEIY 
Write  for  Quofation 


NORWALK  RAZOR  & BLADE  CO.-  204  MORRIS  AVE.-  NEWARK  3,  N.  J. 


ColoT  Standards  iot  Urea 

A commercial  standard  for  colors  for  niolded  urea  plastics  has 
been  fixed  by  the  Plastic  Materials  Manufacturers  Association 
Inc.,  and  the  Commodity  Standards  Div.  of  the  National  Bureai 
of  Standards,  U.  S.  Department  of  Comnierce.  The  new  stand 
ard,  CS147-47,  became  efTective  December  15,  1947,  after  a two- 
year  program  of  cooperation  between  the  industry  and  th< 
Bureau  of  Standards  in  establishing  the  list  of  17  colors  as  nov 
adopted.  A set  of  these  colors  can  be  obtained  for  $2.50  from  th« 
PMMA,  Room  731,  Tower  Bldg.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

The  establishment  of  these  standard  colors,  it  is  believed,  wil 
facilitate  the  procurement  of  colored  molded  urea  materials  anc 
Products.  Through  use  of  commercial  standards,  a more  specific 
designation  of  the  exact  color  wanted  will  be  possible  betweer 
molders,  manufacturers  and  purchasers  of  goods.  It  will  alsc 
provide  an  easy  niethod  of  ordering  colors,  and  allow  simplifiec 
contracts  with  purchasers  of  molded  products.  Although  thi< 
is  the  first  such  official  step  in  the  plastics  field,  similar  standards 
have  been  established  in  other  industries,  resulting  ultimatelj 
in  fewer  rejections  of  materials  and  finished  goods,  quicker  de- 
liveries,  and  lower  inventories  for  converters.  Commercial 
standards  also  permit  an  interchangeability  of  finished  products 
with  less  hazard  of  obsolescence  of  consumers  goods. 

The  adoption  of  standard  colors  is  not  intcnded  to  restrict  the 
production  of  other  colors.  Material  manufacturers  will  con- 
tinue  to  supply  any  colors  desired  when  the  amount  required 
warrants  it.  , 

The  new  standard  defines  the  colors  in  reproducible  terms, 
specifies  tolerances  and  provides  for  standard  samples  and  des- 
ignations  to  be  uscd  throughout  the  industry. 

The  spectrophotometric  data  on  the  standard  colors,  required 
primarily  for  record  purposes,  will  appear  in  the  Commercial 
Standard,  mimeographed  copies  of  which  are  expected  to  be 
available  by  mid-February.  They  will  be  mailed  to  all  acceptors 
of  record  and  to  others  requesting  them. 


Polythene  Price  Cut 

The  Du  Pont  Company  has  reduced  the  price  of  polythene 
(polyethylene)  molding  powder  by  four  cents  per  pound  for  the 
uncompounded  natural  and  the  standard  colors,  making  the  price 
on  these  respectivcly  46^  and  52(>  lb.  Reduction  for  specially 
compounded  polythene  or  non-standard  colors  ranges  from  four 
to  seven  cents  per  pound. 

This  is  the  fifth  price  reduction  since  Du  Pont  began  polythene 
production  in  1943.  The  latest  price  decrease  was  eflfective  as  of 
November  10,  though  it  was  not  officially  announced  until  the 
26th. 


New  Crystals  iox  Condensation 

"EDF”  crystals,  described  as  a condensation  product  in  the 
reaction  of  ethylene  diamine  and  formaldehyde  and  an  extremely 
reactive  source  of  methylene  bridges,  is  available  in  research 
quantities  from  Rhodes  Industrial  Corporation,  East  Hampton, 
New  York.  The  compound  can  be  used  in  place  of  “hexa”  as 
a setting  agent  in  phenolic  type  resins,  as  a vulcanizing  agent 
for  polyvinyl  plastics  compounds,  as  a crosslinking  agent  for 
protein  fibers,  and  generally  as  a new  intermediate  cbemical. 
New  types  of  resins  are  said  to  be  produced  when  the  condensa- 
tion reaction  is  effected  directly  between  EDF  and  phenol. 


German  Synthetic  Leather 

A serviceable  synthetic  leather  was  produced  by  the  Germans 
from  cotton  and  flax  waste,  hemp  and  ramie,  with  an  acrylic 
type  resin,  according  to  a report  on  German  wartime  dcvelop- 
ments  published  by  tbe  Office  of  Technical  Services,  Department 
of  Commerce.  Mimeographed  copies  of  the  report  (PB-1243) 
seil  for  $2. 


Erratum 

The  equipment  pietured  as  No.  3 on  page  52  of  the  November 
issue  of  Plastics  should  have  been  credited  to  Harco  Industries, 
Inc.,  118  Shady  Way,  Rochester  12,  New  York. 
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SPE  News 

“Plastics  from  the  Retailer’s  Point  of  View”  was  the  subject 


{ ‘ of  a talk  given  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  New  York  section 
J of  the  Society  of  Plastics  Engineers  by  Ephraim  Freedman, 

* Director  of  Macy’s  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  four  points  for 

,i  which  his  store  tests  all  products,  Mr.  Freedman  said,  were 
adaptability,  performance,  durability  and  ease  of  care,  and  each 
itera  is  considered  for  itself,  no  matter  the  material  it  uses. 

The  molding  of  polyethylene  and  of  vinyl  chloride-acetate 
^ (Vinylite)  was  discussed  at  the  December  meeting  of  the  New 
York  section  of  the  Society  of  Plastics  Engineers  by  J.  K. 
' ^ Honish,  Development  Engineer,  Bakelite  Corporation.  Mr. 
;i  Honish  explained  how  the  difficulty  of  molding  the  rigid  vinyl 
f compounds  can  be  overcome  by  proper  engineering  design,  and 
! indicated  some  of  the  new  fields  of  application. 

' The  first  meeting  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Society 
of  Plastics  Engineers  was  held  at  Princeton  University  on  Oc- 
tober  31,  to  discuss  the  educational  needs  of  the  plastics  indus- 
try  and  to  develop  an  educational  program  for  the  guidance  of 
! institutions  interested  in  establishing  curricula  in  plastics. 

Agreement  was  reached  on  the  basic  principles  and  objectives 
of  engineering  education  at  the  professional  level.  It  was  con- 
' cluded  that  a thorough  training  in  engineering  fundamentals 
precludes  specialization  in  plastics  in  the  time  normally  allowed 
for  a B.S.  curriculum  in  engineering.  Recommending  that  un- 
dergraduate  instruction  in  plastics  be  limited  to  introductory 
courses,  the  committee  suggested  that  specialization  in  this  field 
be  concentrated  at  the  graduate  level. 

The  Education  Committee  is  composed  of  an  equal  number 
■ of  industrial  and  educational  leaders,  as  follows : Prof.  J.  M. 
Church,  Columbia  University;  Prof.  V.  C.  Williams,  North- 
western University;  Prof.  Fulton  Holtby,  University  of  Minne- 
sota; Prof.  R.  K.  Witt,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  John  Del- 
monte,  Plastics  Industries  Technical  Institute;  Prof.  Hugh  Winn, 
Case  Institute  of  Technology;  Fred  Wehmer,  Minnesota  Min- 
ing & Mfg.  Co. ; Dr.  N.  A.  Skow,  Synthane  Corporation ; D.  M. 
Cray,  Stoner  Mudge  Inc. ; L.  M.  Hitchcock,  General  Electric 
Co. ; H.  W.  Rose,  American  Viscose  Corp. ; G.  B Sayre,  Boon- 
ton  Molding  Co.  Chairman  of  the  committee  is  Prof.  L.  F. 
Rahm,  director  of  Princeton’s  plastics  program. 

SPI  News 

The  SPI  Low-Pressure  Industries  Division  will  include  an  ex- 
hibit  of  low-pressure  molded  and  fabricated  products  during  its 
Third  Annual  Technical  Session  being  held  at  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  January  15-16. 

' The  exhibit  will  be  a non-commercial  one,  in  that  companies 
are  urged  not  to  prepare  elaborate  displays  and  backgrounds. 
Those  firms  desiring  to  ship  their  typical  low-pressure  molded 
products  to  the  display  are  urged  to  send  them,  prepaid,  to  the 
following  address  by  January  10:  SPI  Low-Pressure  Indus- 
tries Div.,  Hebard  Storage  Warehouses,  Inc.,  6331  Broadway, 
Cbicago  40,  labeling  the  package  with  as  much  pertinent  informa- 
tion as  possible.  Also,  sender  is  advised  to  write  to  Charles  L. 
Condit  of  the  SPI,  295  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  giving 
a short  description  of  the  material,  the  approximate  dimensions, 
and  the  number  of  pieces  being  sent  to  Chicago. 

The  Third  National  Plastics  Exposition  of  the  Society  of 
the  Plastics  Industry  will  open  on  Monday,  September  27,  and 
dose  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  October  1,  1948.  The  show, 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  in  New  York 
City,  will  not  be  open  to  the  general  public.  Particular  atten- 
tion  will  be  given  to  encouraging  attendance  of  retailers,  buying 
Office  representatives  and  chain  store  executives.  Hours  for  the 
exposition  are  from  1 to  10  PM  every  day  except  September  29, 
when  hours  are  from  1 to  6 PM. 


Special 

lipped  Tools 

for 

Laminated  Plastics 
and  Wood 


Cut  machining  costs  by 
bringing  your  cutting  tool 
problems  to  specialists. 
Here’s  a reliable  source  of 
regular  and  made.to-spec- 
ification  carbide-tipped 
tools  with  proven  per- 
formance on  laminated 
plastics  and  wood. 

SEND  YOUR  CUTTING  TOOL  BLUEPRINTS  TO 


US  FOR  PROMPT  QUOTATIONS 
—NO  OBLIGATION 

o 


TOOL  OF  1000  USES 


Speed  with  power  with  precision.  PRECISE  40,  the 
fostest,  most  powerful  electric  handtool  made, 
welghs  only  40  oz.  Built  for  production.  Mills, 
grinds,  polishes,  deburrs  ony  material  from  file- 
hard  steel  to  bronze,  plostics,  wood  or  rubber. 
Imogine,  with  tungsten  Carbide  cutters  PRECISE  40 
mif/s  the  hardest  steel! 

PRECISE  40  in  cool,  shockproof,  plostic  case  op- 
erotes  on  AC-DC.  Use  it  os  a hondtool  or  os  o mo* 
torized  quill  in  vise,  lothe,  mill  or  on  your  produc- 
tion  set*up.  Mony  occessortes 
ond  rotory  tools  ovoiloble. 
Also  COOLFLEX  Flexible 
Shoft  ottochment  with  9-oz. 

FOR  CIRCULAR  oir-cooled  hondpiece. 


t GRINDS 

1^  MILLS 

DEBURRS 
ENGRAVES 
DRILLS 
FINISHES 
\ SHARPENS 
I POLISHES 


PRECISE  PRODUCTS  CO.,  1351  CLARK  ST.,  RACINE,  WIS.  U.S.A. 


THE  NEW  PRECISE  40 
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MOLD  DE5iGn5 

Injection  Molders 
Nylon  and  All  Thermo  Plastics 

SINKO 

MANUFACTURING  & TOOL  CO. 

2947  N.  Oakley  Avenue  Phone  LAKeview4220  Chicago,  lit. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


FOR  SALE— 500  Ibs.  RB  22  Red  Gran  1077  Melmac  @ J0.50  per  pound. 
John  Dietrich,  Great  Lakes  Plastics,  Inc.,  744  Wing  St.,  Plymouth,  Mich. 


WANTED — Extrusion  Department  Manager.  Extensive  experience  and 
technical  knowledG[e  essential.  Midwest  area.  Replies  held  confidential. 
Box  164,  c/o  Plastics. 


INDUSTRIAL  Chemist  available  with  excellent  background  in  plastic  coat- 
ing and  adhesive  formulation,  application  techniques,  surfacc  bonding  prob- 
lems, metal  Processing  procedures,  etc.  Qualihed  for  responsible  position  in 
research  or  as  special  consultant  for  management.  Also  interested  in  part- 
nership  for  founding  new  enterprise.  Age  33,  married,  midwest.  F.  H. 
Stockhausen,  601  Lawrence  Street,  La  Porte,  Indiana. 


JNVENTORS  of  an  all  plastic  golf-scorer  are  anxious  to  contact  a reliable 
plastic  manufacturer  to  produce  the  device  on  a sole-distributorship  basis 
against  a reasonable  royalty.  Model  weighs  less  than  ^ of  an  ounce,  is 
circular  in  form  x 2J^").  One  simple  motion  sets  up  hoie  strokes,  and 
progressed  total  and  comparative  (previous  game)  scores  are  automatic  bjr. 
Products.  Manufacture  wilt  be  simple  and  costs  low,  so  that  it  can  retail 
at  a popular  pricc.  Complete,  perfected,  printed  models  will  be  supplied. 
Patents  applied  for.  R.  Kerr,  519  Dovercourt  Rd.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


FOR  SALE.  yinylite  (clear)  .050  21x51''  100  shect  lots  $1.78  j>er  shcet. 
Special  price  in  quantity.  Sample  on  request.  Adcolor  Display  Co.. 
1341-47  Brandy wine  St.,  Philadelphia  23.  Pa. 
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The  Hercules  Powder  Company  has  appointed  Charles  H. 
Gant,  now  manager  of  the  Parlin,  N.  J.  plant,  to  the  position  of 
manager  of  ethyl  cellulose  promotion  for  the  company’s  Cellulose 
Products  Department,  in  Wilmington,  Del.  William  H.  Mor- 
rison,  now  assistant  manager  of  the  Parlin  plant,  will  become 
plant  manager.  Another  technical  sales  service  representative, 
Rufus  F.  Wint,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Hercules  Powder  Co. 
Cellulose  Products  Department  branch  office  in  Detroit.  Mr. 
Wint  will  assist  Phil  F.  Robb. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Dr.  James  J.  Pyle,  chief  chemist  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  Plastics  Division,  has  been  made  director  of  the  Locke 
Insulator  Corporation. 

* ♦ * 

L.  R.  Blackhurst,  Jr.,  who  has  been  with  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  and  Company’s  nylon  sales  organization  since  1940, 
has  been  named  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  district  office.  He 
succeeds  R.  M.  Horsey,  who  resigned  from  the  company. 

* * * 

Several  new  appointments  have  recently  been  announced  by 
the  Plaskon  Division  of  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co. : Carle- 
ton  Ellis,  Jr.  has  been  named  the  new  Director  of  Purchases. 
Prior  to  his  new  position.  Mr.  Ellis  had  served  as  district  sales 
manager  of  the  Chicago  and  Washington  offices,  and  as  manager 
of  the  new  products  department.  Dr.  William  C.  Dearing  is 
now  Director  of  Research.  Dr.  Dearing  joined  Plaskon  in  1937 
to  initiate  the  research  and  development  program  on  synthetic 
resin  adhesives  and  industrial  resins.  In  1945,  he  was  made 
Associate  Director  of  Research.  Lester  L.  Bauer,  recently 
associated  with  the  Procter  & Gamble  Manufacturing  Company 
in  Dallas,  Texas,  as  plant  engineer,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
chief  engineer  for  the  Plaskon  Division. 


Carleton  Ellis,  Jr.  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Dearing  T.  Norman  Willcox 


.‘\ppointment  of  T.  Norman  Willcox  as  manager  of  the 
Methods  and  Equipment  Laboratory  of  the  Plastics  Division  of 
the  General  Electric  Chemical  Department  was  recently  an- 
nounced. 

* * * 

Dr.  I.  H.  Godlove,  of  General  Aniline  & Film  Corporation, 
was  recently  elected  National  Chairman  of  the  Inter-Society 
Color  Council.  He  will  continue  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  council 
publications,  a position  he  has  held  for  many  years. 

4:  ^ 

Personnel  appointments  within  the  Textile  Mills  Company  in- 
clude:  G.  Kenneth  Pattison,  new  vice-president  in  charge  of 
production,  and  William  D.  Dreyer,  who  is  export  sales 
manager. 

* * * 

Harold  F.  Oswald  is  now  affiliated  with  the  Blaw-Knox  Co., 
New  York  district  office,  in  the  engineering  and  sales  of  process 
equipment  and  complete  chemical  plants. 

* * ♦ 

Joseph  H.  Young,  formerly  of  Ranger-Tennere  Plastics 
Corp.,  is  now  associated  with  the  Glassy  Finish  Process  Co., 
New  York,  in  the  capacity  of  director  of  sales. 


AQUA  PLASTIC  DYE 

Pat«nt  Pending 

X Xere  is  a Permanent  dye  in  Water 
solution!  Developed  especiallyfor  yourclear  plastics. 
AQUA  PLASTIC  DYE  has  these  outstanding  features: 
(a)  Ease  of  application— 50  to  60  seconds  immersion  in  200°  F 
water  to  which  dye  has  been  added  (b)  color  deposits  evenly 
(f)  plast ic  retains  polished  luster  {d)  fire  hazard  eliminated 
(e)  no  unpleasant  or  toxic  odors. 


GREAT  AMERICAN 
COLOR  CO. 

2512  WtsI  Ninth  Street,  ^ 
los  Ange/es  6,  California 

CMcogo  ftepresenfof/ve; 

Acme  Plasfict  Svpply  Co., 

938  N.  Wells  St.,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. 
Mexico  Representative:  Artes  Practicas, 
Alpes  5,  Villa  Obregon,  D.  P.  Mexico, 

Also  manufacturing  a 
complete  iin«  cold  dip  dyet. 


AQUA  PLASTIC  DYES  in  15  bosie 
colors  for  ony  of  150  lovely  postol 
or  briliiant  shades  in  a motter  of 
»econds.  Highiy  recommended  for 
methocrylotes,  nitrotes,  ocetotes, 
ocetobutyrotes,  ethyl  cellulose  ond 
vinyl  ehioride. 

Other  GREAT  AMERICAN  prod-g 
ucts  inciude  '^GAMCO*,  o ''non* 
burning”  bufftng  compound  for 
plastics;  ANNEAIING  COM- 
POUND which  creotes  o bond 
stronger  thon  the  ptostic  itself; 
LAMINATING  COLORS,  a cement 
with  color  — no  air  bubbles«  no 
streaks. 


SPEED  PRODUCTION  «LOWER  DYEING  COSTS 


For  PANTOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING 


ON  PLASTICS 


Model  UE-3. 

Also  lighter 
models  UE,  UE-2. 


Panto  Engravixigs, 

rugged  and  precision- 
built,  for  accurate  ond 
clean-cut  engraving  on 
plastic  and  metal 
Products,  Depth 
Regulator,  avail- 
able  with  all  models, 
produces  a uniiorm  depth 
of  engraving  on  irregular 
and  curved  surfaces. 
Forming  Guide,  on  the 
UE-3  only,  for  use  on 
curved,  spherical,  ond 
beveled  surfaces. 


Engraving  cutters,  master  copy  type,  fixtures,  and  end- 
less  round  beits,  for  all  types  of  engraving,  die  and 
mold-cutting  machines. 


MODEL  CG  GRINDER 

for  quick  ond  accurate 
sharpening  of  engraving 
and  routing  cutters. 


Cdtalog  on  reqvest 


H.  P.  PREIS  ENGRAVING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

645  ROUTE  29  HILLSIDC,  NEW  JERSEY 
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make  it  Lustron 


If  light  weight  is  really  important— as  it  is  in  th* 
case  of  this  fluorescent  light  shield— your  No.  1 
materials  are  Lustron  and  Lustrex.  These  versa- 
tile  Monsanto  polystyrenes  are  lightest  in  weight 
of  all  rigid  plastics . . . one-tenth  the  weight  of 
usual  alternatives  and  much  lighter  than  so- 
called  light  metals. 

Best  of  all,  Lustron  combines  this  light  weight 
advantage  with  definite  production  superiorities 
. . . extra  sales  appeoling  qualities.  So  look  at 
all  the  Lustron  advantages  with  your  product  in 


9 QUALITIES  FOR  BETTER  PRODU 

1,  Light  weight 

Q Rainbow  range  of  colors, 
clear  to  dark  opaques 

2,  High  heat  resistance  (Lustrex) 

7 Excellent  electrical  propert 

3,  High  dimensional  stability 

Q Excellent  resistance  to  m< 
V.  acids,  alkalies 

a Adaptability  to  high-speed,  mass- 
*»•  production  methods 

9,  Freedom  from  taste  and  od< 

5,  Lowcost 

mind.  Use  the  coupon  on  this  page  for  more 
information  about  any  of  Monsanto's  versatile 
family  of  plastics.  Or  if  you  want  help  with  a 
special  idea  or  problem,  address:  MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Plastics  Division,  Springfield 
2,Massac|iusetts.  In  Canada,  Monsanto  (Canada) 


Monsanto 

Chemicals  Plastics 


Monsanto  Chemical  Company 
Plastics  Division 
Springfield  2,  Mass. 

Please  send  me:  Additional  information  i 

Literature  on  the  versol 

of  Monsanto  plastics. 

Nome 

Company 

Address ^ 

City Stat#.. 


Applicator  made  by  Dorotby  Cray. 

Hycar  part  molded  by  Kirkbill  Rubber  Co. 


THIS  new  lipstick  applicator  is 
made  of  HYCAR  American  rub- 
bet, improving  the  older-type  brush 
applicator.  This  brush  will  never  lose 
its  bristles! 


The  designer  had  an  idea— and  from 
his  idea  may  grow  others  for  improv- 
ing products  or  creating  new  ones. 
Certain  definite  characteristics  of 
HYCAR  met  perfectly  the  require- 
ments  for  the  lipstick  applicator.  The 
tip  is  flexible,  and  is  resistant  to  grease 
and  oils.  Unlike  many  types  of  rubber 
it  takes  well  to  color,  brilliant  or 
deiicate.  And  finally,  it  is  easy  to 
process.  Even  in  very  small  molds 
such  as  the  one  used  for  this  product 
the  work  can  be  precise,  craftsman- 
like,  and  beautiful. 


Versatile  HYCAR  American  rub- 
ber has  many  qualities  which  make 
it  desirable  throughout  industry. 
Latices  of  HYCAR  may  be  used 
as  impregnants  for  paper  or  cloth 
— or  as  adhesives  in  a wide  range  of 
applications.  Its  resistance  to  heat 
and  cold,  weather  and  wear,  mean 
that  it  is  among  the  most  versatile 
of  modern  products. 

We  make  no  finished  products 
from  HYCAR — or  from  other  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Chemical  Company  raw 
materials.  However,  we'll  be  glad  to 


work  with  you  on  any  special  prob- 
lems or  applications.  For  more  in- 
formation, write  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Chemical  Company,  Dept.  P-2,  Rose 
Building,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio.  In 
Canada:  Kitchener,  Ontario. 


B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Company 

GEON  polyvinyl  mptsrials  • HYCAR  American  rubber  • KRISTON  Ihermoietting  refins  • GOOD-RITE  chemical» 


FOR 
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PLASTiCS  PRODUCTION 


SEE  WHAT  THIS 


VAN  DORN  PRESS  ^ 


® FAST  SET-UP  by  one  man  in  20  min- 
utes  or  less. 

• EASILY  OPERATED  by  semi-skilled 
help;  simple  handy  Controls. 

• PRODUCTION-POWERED-maintains 

up  to  120  operating  cycles  per  hour. 

• UNLIMITED  USES-ideal  for  hundreds 
of  items  weighing  1 oz.  or  less. 

AH  D THiS  REMARKABLE 


• VERSATILE-molds  practically  all  ther- 
moplastics  inciuding  nylon. 

• INEXPENSIVE  MOLDS  keeps  your  in- 
vestment at  a minimum. 

• AUTOMATIC  parts  ejector. 

• THERMOSTATIC  heat  Controls. 

• SAFETY  GUARD  must  be  in  place  be- 
fore  mold  will  dose. 

PRESS  COSTS  UNDER  $2000! 


All  these  features,  many  of  them  found  only  on  presses  costing  far  more,  make  this 
Van  Dorn  1 oz.  injection  press  unexcelled  for: 


Profitable  production  of  small  parts 

"Pilot"  or  experimental  runs  on  bigger  jobs 

Laboratory  work  and  technical  training 


Ve  make  mold  bases  for  Van  Dorn  Pres. 


Get  ALL  the  Facts — 
Write  for  FREE  Bulletin 
describing  Model  H- 
200  Von  Dorn  Press 
ond  its  many  oppli- 
cotions. 
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DOW’S  FAMOUS  PLASTIC 


All  America  will  be  seeing  these  Styron  advertisements  in  leading  magazines 
and  looking  for  Styron  (Dow  Polystyrene)  in  favorite  stores.  Dow's  famous 
plastic— America’s  No.  1 plastic — is  finding  its  way  into  finer  things — diflferent 
things — which.  despite  their  luxury  look,  are  attractively  priced  within  your 
customers'  budgets  and  yours.  That  is  why  Dow  is  calling  to  your  attention 
these  carefully  selccted  Styron  products  which  will  prove  both  prestige-items 
and  profit-items  in  your  stock. 

llltistratej  at  Uft:  1.  Colorful  ucility  bowls  by  Tupper  PUstics  Corporation.  2.  Transparent  Re-Fresher 
Box  by  V('.  & A.  Co.,  affiliated  with  Ruzak  Industries.  5.  Egg-Cessory  egg  cup  by  American  Injection 
Molders,  Inc.  4.  Quikut  knife  set  by  Lanfare  Molded  Products,  affiliated  with  Clyde  Casting  Co. 
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Touti  Rack  ot  Styron  tus 
crysul-likc  bars  tcrached  co 
bracket.  Bars  aresmooth— do 
not  chip  or  pe^l.  Bracket  has 
hook  for  pot  holdcrs,  wasb 
cloths,  etc.  By  Columbus 
Plastic  Products.  Inc. 
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Dust  Pan  of  Styron  retains  its 
shape,  rigidicy  and  appear> 
apee  through  long  use.  Lip 
can  be  hcld  dose  to  iloor. 
Highly  salable  in  choice  of 
colors.  By  Pyro  Plastics  Corp. 
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"HanJf  Bowi"  ot  Styron  for 
custards  or  desserts  adds  a 
new  note  of  color  to  dining 
or  pienie  table.  Also  serves  as 
individual  jcllo  mold  in  the 
refrigerator  Choice  of  colors. 
By  the  Burroughs  Company. 


TIE  IN  WITH  THIS  BIG 
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Rf-FresÅffr  Bøx  is  transparent 
Styron  An  ideal  refrigerator 
or  utility  box,  or  for  gift 
cdibles.  By  Tri-States  Plastic 
Moldtng  Co.,  athliated  with 
Rurak  Industries. 
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Salati  Førk  and  Speon  of  Styron 
are  lightweight  and  con* 
yenient  for  tossing  and  serv* 
ing  a salad.  Smardy  modern 
and  durable,  in  a choice  of 
colors.  By  Mack  MoldingCn. 


EggSlictr  is  a colorful  kiichrn 
accessory  in  lightweighr  $ty 
fon.  Slices  hard-boiled  egg? 
thinly  and  uniformly  for 
salads  or  sandwiches.  By  Con 
neaicut  Plastic  Produet* 


PROMOTION! 


This  jånd  similar  adver* 
iiscment.s  arc  acquainnng 
all  America  with  top 
quality  products  made  ut 
Seyrorj.  Watch  for  thein 
in  The  Saturday  Evcnini» 
Post.  CoIlicT  i».  Bcttcr 

Hufnts  and  Gardcn.N, 
G Ot ' J Housekcepin>;. 
Huu'c  Beautiful  and 
Houci.  and  Garden. 
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DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  • MIDLAND,  MICHIOAN^ 


SIOCK IHESE  POPUEA»  PLASEIC ITEMS  /VOIV/ 


PInlics  Division.  Dept.  HW-IO.  THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  MlPlanil,  MicMien 
Please  send  lullinlonnatioii  on  llie  Styronllems  cbecked: 

□ 1 Tupper  Bowls  Q 4 Quiliol  Knile  Sel  8 Re  Fteshei  Bes 

^ , n 5 Towel  Rack 

□ 2 Re-Frasher  Box  ^ r « « 

(round)  □ 6 Oud  ***« 

□ 3 tK-Cessory  Q 7 "Hando  Bowr  □iflEgeSBcor 


r~1  9 Salad  Fork  aad  SpHi 


Name 

Namo  of  Slofo 

Addross 

City Stalo. 


A MOLDER  of  quality  proprietary  products  re- 
cently  told  of  an  interesting  experience  of  one 
of  his  salesmen.  Trying  to  introduce  a new  item  in 
the  company’s  line  to  a store  buyer,  he  was  turned 
down.  Why,  wasn’t  the  article  attractive?  The  buyer 
agreed  it  was  very  attractive,  but  said  the  price  was 
too  high.  Too  high  for  a product  so  very  well  made? 
.^gain,  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  a solid  job,  but  the 
price  was  too  high  regardless.  In  witness  whereof,  the 
buyer  summoned  a salesgirl  and  asked  her  i f she  could 
seil  it  at  the  quoted  price.  The  salesgirl  said  that  she 
thought  she  couldn’t.  But  a customer  on  whom  she 
had  been  waiting  happened  to  overhear  the  conversa- 
tion.  The  customer’s  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  she 
had  a look  at  the  new  product.  She  liked  it  and  or- 
dered  a set  right  there — at  the  allegedly  high  price. 

♦ * ♦ 

WE  GOT  A TIP  the  other  day  that  B.  AItman’s. 

the  New  York  specialty  shop,  was  using  some  in- 
jection  molding  shots  as  motifs  for  “a  decorative  dis- 
play. 

This  seemed  to  us  an  original  idea,  and  we  immedi- 
ately  investigated.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  dis- 
play pieces  were  really  fabricated,  in  the  form  of  a 
picket  fence,  but,  partly  covered  as  they  were  by  the 
merchandise,  they  gave,  to  an  imaginative  eye,  the  ef- 
fect  of  a sprue  and  runners.  However  this  “false”  start 
shouldn’t  deter  other  display  men  from  trying  the  real 
thing.  ^ Many  a multi-cavity  molding  shot  makes  an 
attractive  pattern,  and  we  can  readily  envisage  its  use, 
■say  in  a notions  department,  to  attract  attention.  We 
think,  too,  that  the  public  would  find  it  stimulating  and 
interesting  to  the  niind  as  well  as  the  eye,  finding  out  in 
this  way  just  how  plastics  come  “hot  from  the  press.” 

* * * 

WELCOME  contribution  to  the  education  of  the 
**  public  in  plastics  was  made  in  a recent  issue  of 
Look  magazine.  Under  a large  color  plate  of  an  in- 
terior,  the  magazine  ran  the  heading:  “How  Is  Your 
Plastic  Eye  Q?”  The  idea  was  for  the  reader  to  see 
how  many  items  he  could  identify  as  being  made  of 
plastics  materials. 

A caption  pointed  out  a few  of  them,  and  the  com- 
plete  answer  was  given — upside  down — at  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  More  than  50  products  were  listed,  of 
which  the  average  consumer  would  certainly  not  have 


identified  the  majority  of  items  as  being  made  of.»J 
plastics  materials. 

The  brief  accompanying-  téxt  began ; “Look  photo-  ^ 
graphed  a room,  busy  and  crowded  with  furnishings,  < 
visitor,  child  and  maid,  to  prove  that  the  uses  of  plas- 
tics are  limited  only  by  the  imagination  of  the  men  who 
produce  them  and  the  people  who  use  them.  . . 

* * * 

WHILE  WE’RE  on  the  subject  of  education,  an 
item  comes  to  hand  which  is  pertinent  to  the 
perennial  problem  of  informative  labeling.  One  of  the 
bugaboos  for  the  plastics  industry  is  the  threat  of  an 
overlong,  overburdened  informative  label.  Yet  many 
traditional — yes,  ancient — products  do  not  hesitate  lo 
make  use  of  a label  as  long  as  it  is  deemed  necessary 
to  do  so. 

The  item  in  question  is  the  tag  of  washing  instruc- 
tions  attached  to  a well-known  line  of  woolen  blankets. 

It  contains  a numbered  sequence  of  nine  steps  to  be  fol- 
lowed,  and  these  instructions  occupy  two  whole  sides 
of  the  four-page  tag,  measuring  3J4"  X 4^".  Of 
course,  no  technical  terms  are  involved,  but  only  use 
directions.  There  are  many  plastics  products  intended 
for  the  consumer  which  can  be  labeled  just  as  fully  to 
the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer,  distributor  and 
purchaser. 

* ♦ * 

PLASTICS  PETE,  booster  extraordinary  for  the 
plastics  industry,  is  becoming  reconciled  to  the  ra- 
dio. After  gagging  on  corny  gags,  swooning  crooners, 
sappy  singing  commercials,  much-ado-about-nothing 
mysteries  and  slippery  soap  operas,  Plastic  Pete  had  de- 
cided  that  he  was  going  to  live  in  the  prehistoric  past  of 
pre-1920,  without  benefit  of  radio.  But,  listening  in 
recently  “just  once  more”  to  give  radio  its  last  chance, 
he  was  absolutely  delighted  to  hear  a good  clarion- 
voiced  announcer — the  kind  he  had  been  damning  all 
along — declare  that  the  premium  he  was  offering  had 
a “polystyrene  niagnifying  glass.”  Just  like  that — 
polystyrene—pronounced  as  easily  and  naturally  as 
“pretzels”  and  without  stumbling.  Plastics  Pete  could 
hardly  believe  his  ears.  He  wished  he  had  had  a rc- 
corder  to  make  a permanent  record  of  the  ei)och-mak- 
ing  event.  He  sat  down  to  write  postcards  of  congrat- 
ulations  to  the  station  announcer  and  the  premium 
manufacturer.  Plastics  Pete  is  becoming  reconciled  to 
the  radio.  end 
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HOLLYWOOD 

TAe  Mojf  fazior  Hollywood  molded 
Plaskon  frays  measure:  Gray,  iV/i" 

X ?oy2”  X r%";  Red,  ir  x syr 

X These  frays  are  molded  by 

Plasfic  and  Die  Cast  Producfs 
Corp.  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

PLASKON  DIVtSION 

LIBBEY*OWENS*FORD  GLASS  CO. 

2106  Sylvan  Avenue,  Toledo  6, 


A leader  in  the  cosraetic  industry.  Max  Factor  Hollywood  now  introduces  these  new  make-up 
sets  in  beautiful  Plaskon  Mold^  Color  tray  containers. 

Max  Factor  Hollywood  has  used  Plaskon  Molded  Color  for  a great  number  of  Its  packagcs 
and  closures  for  many  years.  It  has  taken  advantage  of  the  thermosetting  properties  which 
include  excellent  dimensional  stability,  low  water  absorption,  non-softening  action  from  heat 
and  ability  to  withstand  common  organic  solvents. 

Plaskon  molding  materials  can  be  transformed  into  almost  any  distinaive,  practical  design 
or  size  of  product.  A wide  range  of  dean,  brilliant,  permanent  colors  is  available. 

The  hard,  non-porous  surface  of  molded  Plaskon  will  not  tarnish,  check  or  corrode.  It  is 
impervious  to  the  efFects  of  alcohol,  acetone,  oils,  waxes  or  greases. 

Plaskon  molding  materials  have  many  other  features  that  meet  special  requirements  in  the 
drug,  cosmetic,  electrical,  household  appliance,  garment  and  general  industrial  fields. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  book  showing  many  uses  of  Plaskon*  urea-formaldehyde  and 
melamine-formaldehyde  molding  materials  in  manufacturing  and  merchandising. 

Ohio  • In  Ca  nada:  Canadian  Industrias,  Lfd-,  Montrøal  P.  Q.  ’ U.s.Pat.Off. 


MACK  PLANT  AT 
ARIINGTON.  VERMONT 


MACK  PLANT  AT 
WATNE,  NEW  lERSEY 


TO  ATTAIN  excellence  in 
plastic  molding,  many  steps- 
each  an  essential  part  of  the 
whole  process  — must  be  fol- 
lowed  through  accurately  and 
thoroughiy. 

Every  step  of  the  way— design- 
ing, mold  making,  molding, 
and  flnishing-calls  for  the  high- 
est  skill  and  experience,  plus 
the  proper  plant  faciiities  for 
efficientproduction.  Combined, 
these  operations  can  result  ij 
quality  molding... plastics^ 
"measure  up"  in  per 
appearance  and  cosK 

MACK  experience  and  pro^en 
methods,  plus  thre«  complétely 
equipped  plants/offer  plastic 
molding  thdt  qualifies.  Your  in- 
quiries  are  sc^cited;  address 
Mack  Molding  Company,  Inc., 
100  Main3twt,  Wayne,  N.  J. 
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“T  TOW  are  PLASTICS  USED  in  the  home?”  is  a 

JTl  question  of  importance  to  manufacturers  who  use 
plastics  in  their  consumer  products  and  to  merchandisers 
who  buy  and  seil  them.  Not  how  plastics  can  be  used,  but 
how  they  have  actually  been  accepted  and  put  to  use,  is  the 
important  thing-. 

Reports  on  new  home  applications  of  plastics  materials 
are  carried  frequently  by  this  publication  and  by  national 
homemaking  mag^zines.  Recently,  House  Beautiful  devoted 
a large  part  of  one  issue  to  a presentation  of  virtually  every 
known  use  of  the  materials.  It  is  more  important,  however, 
to  learn  what  plastics  applications  are  in  actual  use  in  typi- 
cal  American  dwelling  places. 

As  one  approach  to  answering  this  question,  the  editors 
of  Plastics  arranged  to  visit  three  representative  hornes: 
the  families  of  a young  farmer  in  Illinois,  a junior  profes- 
sional  man  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  and  an 
industrial  employee  on  the  West  Coast  were  the  first  to  be 
interviewed.  Although  representing  different  localities  and 
varying  interests  and  activities,  the  families  are  alike  m 
that  they  are  all  in  the  $3.000-$5,000  annual  income  level. 

Without  claiming  a formal  statistical  survey,  these  fam- 
ilies and  hornes  can  be  taken  as  representative  of  a large 
and  important  group  of  middle-class  Americans.  A con- 
clusion  can  be  drawn  that  the  market  for  plastics  is  far  from 
being  saturated,  and  that  there  is  room  for  rnore  aggressive 
educational  and  promotional  activity  by  the  industry  and  by 

Note;  Data  published  in  this  article  were  compiled  from 
ducted  by  Ellen  Saltonstall,  Lila  Shaffer,  Darrell  Ward  and  Robert  Cooper. 
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"Plastics"  sends  its  reporters  into  three 
typical  American  hornes  in  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  country,  to  defermine  how 
plastics  are  being  used  in  normal  everyday 
living.  Results  of  survey  indicate  that  the 
plastics  market  is  far  from  being  saturated 
and  that  there  is  need  for  more  educational 
and  promotional  activity  by  manufacturers 


From  floor  to  ceiling.  Mrs.  Auld's  modern,  convenient  and 
well-ordered  kitchen  illustrates  the  importance  of  plastics 


The  niattress  cover  on  her  bed  is  made  of  vinyl-coated 
fabric.  The  same  material  covers  the  padded  bumper  which 
protects  her  head  from  injury  against  the  side  of  her  cradle, 
as  well  as  the  pad  on  the  floor  of  her  new  play-pen.  When 
she  sleeps,  her  blankets  are  securely  fastened  with  acetate 
blanket-clips.  There  are  many  other  plastics  items  in  this 
nursery — tiny  clothes  hangers,  a comb  and  brush,  drinking 
cup,  talcum-powder  box,  soap  container.  Even  the  baby 
carriage  and  the  bathinette  are  made,  in  part,  of  fabric 
coated  with  cellulose  nitrate. 

“From  the  first  day  the  baby  came  home  from  the  hos- 
pital,” said  Mrs.  Auld,  “her  diapers  have  been  covered  with 
oblongs  of  vinyl  film.  They  are  easy  to  dean  and  don't 
tear,  even  with  repeated  pinnings.  As  she  grows  older,  I 
keep  pace  with  her  size  by  cutting  new  covers  from  film 
which  I buy  by  the  yard.” 

Homemade  Vinyl  Curtains 

Vinyl  piece  goods  was  also  used  by  Mrs.  Auld  in  decorat- 
ing  the  newly-installed  bathroom  on  the  second  floor.  She 
made  the  unusually  large  shower  curtain  which  completely 
surrounds  the  bath  tub.  Window  curtains  are  of  the  same 
material,  in  a white  and  green  pattern,  which  harmonizes 
with  the  plain  green  shower  curtain.  “It’s  a pleasure  to 
have  at  least  one  pair  of  curtains  in  the  house  that  can  be 
cleaned  by  simply  going  over  them  with  a damp  cloth,” 
she  said. 

A glimpse  at  the  medicine  chest  in  the  bathroom  indi- 
cated  that  plastics  are  used  as  at  least  a part  of  the  packag- 
ing  of  almost  all  medicines,  pharmaceuticals,  cosmetics  and 
dental  cleansers.  Toothbrushes,  shaving  brushes,  combs 
and  hairbrushes,  shaving-stick  cases,  thermometer  cases — 
like  most  families,(^the  Aulds  had  scores  of  such  items  in 
which  the  use  of  plastics  has  become  so  commonplace  that  it 
is  no  longer  noticed  by  the  average  person.  \ 

The  Aulds’  bedroom,  which  doubles  as  sewing  room,  also 
holds  its  share  of  plastics.  Mrs.  .^uWs  transparent  cellulose 
jewel  case  held  numerous  pieces  of  plastics  jewelry — ear- 
rings,  a bracelet  and  several  brooches.  Her  voluminou-i 
sewing  basket  contained  a colorful  assortment  of  urea  and 
phenolic  buttons,  a plastics  thimble  and  a tape-measure  in  a 
plastics  case.  An  acrylic  handle  decorated  the  top  of  her 
portable  electric  sewing-machine. 

Downstairs,  the  kitchen  was  still  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction,  but  the  importance  of  plastics  in  this  room  was  in 
evidence  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  flooring  was  vinyl 
tiling,  which  Mrs.  Auld  likes  because  it  is  extremely  tough 
and  scar-resistant,  in  addition  to  being  slip-proof  when  wet. 
Later,  when  counter-tops  are  installed,  she  hopes  to  have 
them  covered  with  the  same  material. 

Plastics,  in  combination  with  metal,  provided  handles  on 
the  shining  new  refrigerator  and  the  deep-well  cooker  on 
the  electric  range.  The  aluminum  percolator,  electric 
coffee-maker  and  electric  iron  all  had  heat-resistant  plastics 
grips.  Overhead,  the  kitchen  light  was  dififused  by  a urea 
reflector. 

>Kitehen  Utensils  Use  Plastics 

Cupboard  doors  opened  to  disclose  a wide  assortment  of 
plastics  utensils : strainers,  funnels,  salt  and  pepper  shakers, 
measuring  spoons  and  refrigerator  containers.  “.\nd  we 
mustn’t  overlook  our  collectors’  items,”  laughed  Mrs.  Auld 
as  she  brought  out  a handful  of  plastics  swizzle-sticks 
garnered  from  various  New  York  hotels  and  restaurants. 

The  combination  living-dining  room  revealed  less  plastics 
than  any  part  of  the  house,  but  it  did  have  several  phenolic 
ash-trays  and  an  ethyl  cellulose  coated  cigarette  lighter.  A 
pair  of  nitrate-framed  eyeglasses  had  been  left  on  the 
coffee  table. 

In  a .small  alcove  off  the  living  room,  Auld,  for  whom 
photography  is  a hobby  as  well  as  the  basis  for  his  profes- 


manufacturers  using  plastics  to  assure  continued  aiid  grow- 
ing  acceptance  of  their  wares. 

THE  ^ULDS  OF  STAMFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

The  Aulds,  typical  of  thousands  of  young  couples  in  this 
income  range,  are  just  getting  around  to  the  business 
of  building  a normal  family  life,  now  that  the  war  is  over. 
Married  three  years  ago  while  Auld  was  a captain  in  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  they  returned  to  New  York 
after  VJ  Day,  where  he  resumed  his  pre-war  job  as  photo 
technician  for  the  General  Electric  Company. 

Last  year,  they  bought  a four-room  house  that  is  within 
commuting  distance  of  Manhattan.  It  is  a quaint  hundred- 
year-old  cottage  on  a tree-covered  hillside  near  Stamford, 
Conn.  They  moved  in  late  in  January,  1947.  Their  first 
child,  Susan,  was  born  in  June. 

“We  have  a few  things  in  our  home  that  are  plastics,  but 
really,  I can’t  think  of  very  many,”  said  Mrs.  Auld,  when 
asked  to  cooperate  in  this  survey.  “We’ve  only  begun  to  buy 
the  things  we  need,  and  our  furnishings  are  far  from  com- 
plete.”  She  was  astounded  when  an  accurate  attic-to-base- 
ment  check  disclosed  127  separate  articles — not  counting 
duplicates — made,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  plastics. 

On  the  theory  that  a new  baby  is  always  the  most  im- 
portant person  in  any  household,  Susan’s  nursery  was  the 
first  room  to  be  inspected.  There  were  so  many  plastics 
items  here  that  it  was  obvious  that,  like  the  majority  of 
today’s  babies,  Susan  has  been  using  at  least  one  plastics 
object  almost  every  hour  since  her  life  began  last  summer. 
She  drinks  milk  from  a phenolic-capped  bottle.  She  plays 
with  a colorful  variety  of  toys — cellulose  acetate  rattles, 
bright  discs  of  urea  strung  on  a chain,  small  polystyrene 
animals,  dolls  made  of  plastics  balls  held  together  with  cord. 
Her  bed  is  bedecked  with  a plastics  “gym”  designed  to  help 
her  exercise. 
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Vinyl-coated  cloth  play-pen  pad  and  variety  oi  plastics  toys 
are  sonitary;  can  take  wear  ond  tear  by  liftle  Susan  Auld 

sion,  keeps  his  photographic  equipinent.  From  the  view- 
finder  on  his  Speed-Graphic  to  the  film  holders,  virtually 
every  article  was  at  least  partly  plastics.  The  exposure  meter 
was  enclosed  in  a phenolic  cover ; the  tanks  in  which  the  film 
is  developed  were  made  of  the  same  material,  as  were  the 
five  filter  cases  and  the  camera  case. 

In  the  hasement,  Auld  had  begun  to  assemble  a small 
work-shop.  On  his  work-bench  were  a power  motor  with 
plastics  Controls,  and  a set  of  Socket  wrenches  and  assorted 
•screw  drivers,  all  with  plastics  handles.  The  new  oil- 
burner  in  the  corner  had  gleaming  plastics  frames  around 
its  several  gauges. 

Throughout  the  Auld  home,  all  'wall  plugs  and  wall 
switches  were  made  of  phenolics,  and  many  electrical  cords 
were  plastics-insulated. 

The  family  car  had  the  usual  assortment  of  plastics  door- 
and  window-handle  knobs,  as  well  as  a plastics  steering 
wheel,  and  radio  and  heater  Controls.  In  addition,  Auld  had 
added  an  altimeter  and  compass,  both  plastics-encased. 

What  does  Mrs.  Auld,  a typical  home-m<aker,  think  about 
plastics  ? 

Reaetion:  More  Thon  Satisfactory 

She  said,  "In  general,  plastics  are  more  than  satisfactory. 
I find  them  always  amazingly  easy  to  dean,  whether  it  is 
the  plastics-coated  pad  in  the  baby’s  play-pen.  the  window 
curtains  in  the  bathroom,  the  tiled  floor  in  the  kitchen  or  my 
nylon  hose,  which  they  tell  me  are  really  plastics,  too.  Then, 
too,  almost  all  plastics  goods  seem  to  wear  extremely  well.” 

She  particularly  likes  the  combination  of  strength  and 
Hghtness  of  weight  which  characterizes  plastics  household 
articles.  And  she  admires  their  wide  range  of  clear  colors. 

But  she  had  several  suggestions  for  ways  in  which  the 
pla.stics  manufacturer  might  aid  the  housewife  and  improve 
the  usability  of  his  product. 

"It  seems  to  me  that,  until  the  average  woman  becomes 
educated  to  recognize  one  plastics  from  another,  each  article 
that  is  placed  on  sale  should  be  plainly  labeled  with  a 
description  of  its  virtues  and  its  limitations,”  she  said.  “I 
know  that  many  things  are  labelled  now,  but  I think  this  is 
important  enough  to  become  a standard  rule.  And  the 
housewife  should  be  encouraged  to  read  the  labels  thought- 
fully  before  buying.  Then  she  will  know,  for  example, 
whether  or  not  the  plastics  handles  on  a set  of  kitchen 


knives  and  forks  will  come  off  if  she  washes  them  in  ex- 
tremely hot  water.  That  sort  of  thing  happened  frequently 
in  the  fairly  recent  past,  and  every  time  it  does  happen,  all 
plastics,  the  good  and  the  bad,  get  a black  mark  on  their 
record.” 

She  thinks,  too,  that  manufacturers  should  take  extreme 
care  to  be  certain  that  they  use  material  which  exactly  fits 
all  the  demands  that  will  reasonably  be  made  of  the  article. 

Aulds  Be/ieve  Educational  Program  Necessary 

“Some  women  still  retain  a remnant  of  that  negative  re- 
action  developed  during  the  war — that  plastics  are  some- 
times  ‘ersatz’  goods  that  substitute  for  something  better,” 
she  said.  “Of  course,  it  i.sn't  true  any  more ; but  it  came 
about  when  they  bought  such  things  as  war-time  sink- 
strainers,  only  to  have  them  curl  out  of  shape  the  first  time 
they  were  used  to  drain  boiling-hot  vegetables.  Housewives 
will  forget  it  in  time  but,  until  it  is  completely  a thing  of  the 
past,  I think  it  deserves  special  consideration.  This,  along 
with  a program  in  magazines  and  newspapers  to  educate  the 
public  in  the  new  advantages  of  plastics,  should  do  the 
trick.” 

Misunderstandings  between  manufacturer  and  housewife 
are  not  all  the  manufacturer’s  fault.  Mrs.  Auld  believes.  “At 
least  part  of  it  is  due  to  the  way  plastics  wear  out,”  she 
said.  “I  remember  a set  of  cellulose  blanket  covers  I bought 
a few  years  ago.  They  were  transparent,  of  course,  and  ex- 
tremely attractive.  I used  them  for  a long  time,  and  then,  all 
of  a sudden,  they  seemed  to  just  disintegrate.  They  cracked, 
became  brittle,  and  finally  fell  apart.  If  they  had  worn  out 
gradually,  as  cotton  does,  for  instance,  I would  have  felt  it 
was  simply  the  natural  result  of  time  and  continued  use.  But 
becau.se  of  the  way  in  which  they  went  to  pieces  so  quickly, 
at  first  I felt  as  if  I had  soniehow  been  cheated.  Now,  think- 
ing  back,  I realize  that  they  actually  gave  me  good  service 

To  decorate  a newly-installed  bathroom.  Mrs.  Auld  sews  show- 

er  curtains  and  bathroom  window  curtains  of  vinyl  piece  goods 
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Chiistie  Conway's  dresser  reilects  plastics’  enlrance  into 
the  boudoir — in  combs,  brushes,  a watch  box,  bottle  caps 


for  the  aniount  of  nioney  invested.  We  seeni  to  expect 
plastics  to  wear  forever,  perhaps  because  so  many  of  them 
almost  do.” 

THE  CONWAY5  OF  INGLEWOOD,  CAL 

Christie  and  Peter  Conway  live  in  Inglewood,  California, 
home  of  Hollywood  Park  race  track  and  hatchery  of  some  of 
America’s  deadliest  fighting  planes.  They  have  been  mar- 
ried  six  years,  own  theif  five-room  home  at  3507  W.  115th 
St.,  and  have  two  normally  rambunctious  and  more  than 
normally  attractive  youngsters,  Gary,  4,  and  Bonnie,  2. 

The  Conways  have  had  contact  with  plastics  in  more 
than  the  usual  fashion,  yet  this  hasn’t  made  them  particu- 
larly  plastics  conscious.  They  accept  the  new  materials  for 
what  they  are  and  what  they  can  do,  without  consciously 
labelling  them  “plastics”. 

For  about  two  years,  Peter,  a cabinet  maker  by  trade, 
worked  in  the  saw  room  at  C.  D.  La  Moree,  well  known 
fabricators  of  plastics  products  in  Los  Angeles.  From  there 
he  went  to  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  where  he  has 
been  for  the  last  six  years.  At  present,  he  is  leadnian  in  the 
wood  shop,  where  a good  proportion  of  the  work  is  in  con- 
nection  with  plastics  tooling.  This  takes  two  forms : build- 
ing  forms  for  the  post-forming  of  various  types  of  laminated 
materials  in  which  North  American  has  always  been  partic- 
ularly  active ; and  making  forms  for  and  performing  finish- 
ing  operations  on  tooling  which  is  made  by  pouring  or  cast- 
ing cold-setting  resins  of  various  types.  North  American 
has  made  use  of  this  tooling  to  a considerable  extent  in 
vacuum  forming  the  acrylic  canopies,  bubbles  and  nose 
enclosures  for  their  ships. 

Therefore,  certain  phases  of  plastics  work  are  very  famil- 
iar  to  Peter.  However,  his  knowledge  doesn’t  extend  far 
beyond  these  workday  contacts.  He’s  interested  in  his  work, 
but  there  is  his  home,  and  the  youngsters  and  Christie.  In 
his  free  time  from  the  plant  Peter  is  gradually  remodelling 
the  house,  making  changes’  that  enhance  its  livability.  The 
family  car  stands  under  a shelter  beside  the  garage,  because 
that  structure  is  completely  devoted  to  Peter’s  shop  (in  Cali- 
fornia there  are  no  basements),  and  here  he  has  drill  press, 
table  saw,  planer,  joiner,  router  and  sander,  as  well  as  the 
myriad  of  hand  tools  every  home  workman  accumulates. 
Here,  in  addition  to  his  work  for  the  house,  he  pursues  his 
hobby,  which  is  fine  working  in  wood  and  decorative 
plastics.  Much  of  his  work  is  in  gifts  for  friends  and 
Christie,  and  in  nice  pieces  for  the  home. 


He  has  made  several  attractive  cribbage  boards  by  inlay-  • 
ing  half-inch  pieces  in  Plexiglas,  with  the  hoies  drilled,  in 
wood  that  has  been  worked  to  display  the  grain.  Christie’s 
favorite  costume  jewelry  piece  is  a heart-shaped  pendant 
Peter  made  for  her  in  Lucite  with  an  inset  of  rosewood.  Clip 
earrings  match  the  pendant.  Peter  has  a porch  light  in 
process  in  the  shop  which  is  fabricated  of  a tube  of  ex- 
truded  Plexiglas  set  between  a wood  cap  and  base,  and  a 
pair  of  very  handsome  table  lamps.  The  lamps  have  wooden 
bases  ornamented  with  panels  of  Lucite  thick.  On  these, 
Peter  has  engraved  an  intricate  flower  pattern  using  a 
Moto-Tool  ha,nd  grinder.  This  is  his  initial  attempt  at  this 
type  of  work,  and  is  highly  attractive  and  has  a professional 
appearance. 

In  all  his  handcraft  work,  Peter  uses  plastics  materials 
where  they  fulfill  his  purpose  and  do  a job  better  than  an- 
other  material.  If  wood  or  metal  fits  his  ideas  more  exactly, 
he  uses  those  materials  in  preference  to  plastics.  The  fact 
that  he  makes  such  extensive  use  of  plastics  is  testimony  to 
the  great  adaptability  of  these  materials  to  home  workman- 
ship. 

Peter  has  added  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  house  by 


Their  enjoymeni  unhampered  by  fear  of  breakage,  the  Con- 
way youngsters  are  delighted  with  their  "Vinylite"  records 


Plastics  novelties  for  Christie  and  for  the  house  are  made 
by  Peter  Conway.  Many  of  his  tools  also  have  plastics  parts 
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replacing  the  escutcheons  behind  many  of  the  door  knobs 
with  turned  and  polished  plates  of  Lucite.  Of  course, 
switch  plates  and  electric  outlets  throughout  the  house  are 
molded  of  plastics,  and  Christie  has  protected  the  wall  cover- 
ing  behind  them  in  several  places  with  shields  of  acetate 
sheet.  She  is  enthusiastic  about  this  application  as  a work 
saver  where  the  youngsters  are  apt  to  smudge  up  the  wall 
paper  turning  the  lights  on  and  off. 

Wonderful  for  Children's  Products 

Christie’s  greatest  enthusiasm  for  plastics  is  in  the  chil- 
dren’s  department.  Oddly  enough,  one  of  fhe  few  unpleasant 
experiences  she  has  had  with  plastics  was  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  uses  about  which  she  is  most  enthusiastic.  During 
the  war  she  purchased  some  acetate  tumblers.  After  little 
use  they  crazed  and  sagged  in  the  bottoms,  and  soon  became 
unusable.  A new  set  was  purchased,  and  these  developed  a 
bad  odor  ! Christie  doesn’t  know  what  the  material  was ; she 
disposed  of  them,  and  now  she  has  quite  an  assortment  of 
polystyrene  tumblers  and  glasses,  and  is  effusive  in  her 
prai.se  of  them.  For  the  youngsters,  especially  in  the  bath- 
room,  they  are  a real  boon. 

Another  sad  experience  occurred  during  the  war  when 
Gary  was  a baby,  and  formula  had  to  be  made.  Funnels  of 
glass  were  unobtainable,  and  molded  plastics  funnels  were 
all  of  acetate  or  other  unsuitable  materials  that  became  dis- 
torted  quickly  under  any  kind  of  sterilization  by  boiling 
water.  Christie  says  it  seemed  as  if  she  bought  a new  funnel 
every  other  day.  The  need  for  that  use  in  her  family  is  now 
past,  and  she  is  well  satisfied  with  the  service  she  now  gets 
from  her  polystyrene  funnels. 

Christie  uses  plastics  dishes  exclusively  for  feeding  the 
children.  For  this  purpose  she  has  several  urea  plates,  and 
also  some  divided  dishes  of  the  same  material. 

Object  almost  of  reverence  in  the  household  is  a dispenser 
for  kitchen  cleanser  which  they  received  as  a wedding  gift, 
and  which  has  been  in  continuous  service  ever  since.  Molded 
of  thermosetting  material,  it  has  a rubber  base  that  threads 
into  the  bottom  of  the  case.  Apparently  designed  for  a par- 
ticular  type  of  cleanser,  it  doesn’t  fit  all  containers  precisely, 
and  they  note  now,  sadly,  and  after  six  steadfast  years,  that 
it  is  developing  a crack  in  the  lower  edge. 

Plastics  in  the  Kitchen 

Other  objects  in  the  kitchen  which  serve  so  well  they  are 
taken  for  granted  are  a molded  Lucite  cake  knife,  cookie  jar 
fornied  of  acetate  sheet  with  wooden  base  and  pressed  metal 
cover,  gaily  decorated,  a wide  assortment  of  cookie  cutters, 
measuring  spoons,  egg  cups  molded  of  acetate  and  somewhat 
out  of  shape  from  contact  with  the  hot  eggs  but  still  usable, 
a set  of  measuring  cups  by  Hemco,  and  a Rochow  Swirl 
Mixer  molded  in  polystyrene. 

Their  Gaffers  and  Sattler  gas  range  is  equipped  with  a 
B.ridget  timing  clock  which  has  a plastics  case,  and  the 
knobs  on  the  range  are  all  of  molded  plastics.  Likewise 
molded  are  the  handles  on  the  Procter  toaster  and  on  the 
Sunbeam  Mixmaster.  The  Mixmaster  also  has  a molded 
adjustment  knob.  Plastics  pulls  decorate  the  kitchen  drawers 
and  cabinets. 

Mr.  King  of  the  Hamilton-King  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
non-spill  desk  sets,  has  his  shop  in  the  next  block  back  of  the 
Conway’s  home,  and  Peter  has  helped  him  from  time  to 
time.  As  a result,  there  are  several  of  these  attractive 
molded  desk  sets  about  the  house. 

The  family  radio  is  a Sonora  table  model  which  they  got 
last  Christmas.  Its  case  and  control  knobs  are  molded,  and 
the  tuning  band  is  protected  with  an  acetate  sheet  strip. 

Christie  is  also  very  enthusiastic  about  her  shower  curtain 
and  bathroom  curtains  made  of  Koroseal. 

The  entire  family  is  equipped  with  Fuller  molded  tooth- 
brushes,  and  each  member  also  has  a hairbrush  with  molded 


Lucite  back  and  nylon  bristles.  In  addition,  Christie  has  a 
facial  brush  and  a nail  brush.  There  are,  of  cour.se,  an  as- 
sortment of  .combs  about  the  house,  one  of  which  is  molded 
of  nylon. 

An  assortment  of  cosmetic  boxes  and  bottles,  some  made 
entirely  of  plastics  materials,  the  majority  of  glass  with 
plastics  closures,  decorate  the  dressing  table.  She  has  an 
attractive  box  for  her  two  watches  which  is  molded  of 
acetate.  A wide  decorative  belt  is  of  a plastics  coated  mate- 
rial, as  are  two  of  her  handbags. 

In  the  children’s  department,  plastics  toys  dominate  the 
usual  conglomerate  heap  of  playthings  all  children  seem  to 
accumulate,  especially  aniong  the  small  objects  that  are  so 
endeared  to  very  tiny  tots.  Dishes  and  doll  furniture  are 
much  in  evidence.  There  is  also  a bewildering  array  of  auto- 
mobiles,  trucks,  fire  engines,  trailers,  airplanes,  tractors  and 
wagons.  Both  children  seemed  fond  of  molded  soldiers  and 
especially  so  of  the  “Skipper”  ducks.  Bonnie  has  a little  red 
purse,  made  of  plastics-coated  material  like  her  mommy’s, 
which  is  dear  to  her  heart.  Both  Christie  and  Bonnie  wear 
molded  acetate  barrettes,  of  which  they  have  a large  collec- 
tion  in  many  sizes,  shapes  and  colors.  i 


Enthusiastic  Over  Plastics  Toys 

Both  parents  are  enthusiastic  about  plastics  in  toys.  They 
like  the  lightness  and  smoothness,  and  especially  the  high 
degree  of  safety  plastics  insures  to  the  children  and  to  the 
house  and  furnishings.  As  they  point  out,  a plastics  toy 
seldom  breaks  in  such  a way  that  it  is  dangerous  to  the 
children,  and  the  lightness  and  smooth  surfaces  achieve  a 
minimum  of  damage  to  walls,  furniture  and  fabrics. 

They  are  also  grateful  for  their  collection  of  children’s 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


■ h1. 

Bonnie  and  Gary  are  fascinated  with  the  colorful  all-plas- 
tics  and  part-plastics  toys  dominating  the  Conway  nursery 
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★ POLYSTYRENE  AVAILABILITY 

^ The  short  strike  on  January  1,  at  the  Pan  American 
Refinery,  resulted  in  cutting  production  of  styrene 
monomer.  Ethylene,  a raw  material  for  monomer,  is 
also  in  short  supply ; low  priced  synthetic  rubber  is  in 
greater  demand.  Result : Polystyrene  will  be  critical  i f 
the  demand  continues  at  its  present  high  level. 

★ THE  DAWN 

Q Two  men  who  were  in  the  business  of  jobbing  plas- 
tics  merchandise  during  the  war  years  had  been  kicked 
around  by  the  molders  so  brutally,  that  when  the  op- 
portunity  presented  itself  they  couldn’t  wait  to  set  up 
their  own  molding  plant.  They  consulted  your  com- 
mentator,  who  advised  them  not  to  entertain  such  an 
idea,  because  they  would  have  to  become  concerned 
with  plant  problems  about  which  they  knew  nothing; 
their  merchandising  skill  would  be  thwarted,  and  their 
Capital  would  be  tied  up  in  plant  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. 

^ Although  they  are  in  business  today,  and  very  suc- 
cessful,  they  have  analyzed  their  position  and  deter- 
mined  that,  had  their  efforts  been  confined  strictly  to 
design  and  seiling,  not  only  would  they  now  have  cash 
instead  of  machinery,  but  they  would  also  have  more 
overall  profits  and  fewer  headaches.  Their  reasoning 
is  that  for  the  equivalent  of  the  investment  in  each  ma- 
chine,  they  could  be  creating  several  new  articles,  which 
would  produce  more  income  than  they  can  save  by 
molding  themselves.  They  conclude  that  custom  mold- 
ers, skilled  in  molding,  could  be  producing  their  parts 
better,  cheaper  and  faster. 

^ Because  their  assembly  costs  greatly  exceed  their 
molding  costs,  they  can  well  aflford  the  luxury  of  a 
molder.  A $10,000  mold  and  a $15,000  injection  mold- 
ing machine  will  not  reproduce  $25,000  in  profits  as 
fast  as  will  $25,000  in  molds,  an  outside  molder  and 
their  ability  to  design  and  seil.  Their  conclusions  are 


pretty  sound.  The  chips  are  gradually  falling  into 
place. 

★ A MARRIAGE  OF  NECESSITY 

^ Another  year  has  slipped  by,  and  the  marriage 
of  SPI  and  9PE  seems  to  be  further  off  than  ever. 
The  engineers’  group  apparently  considered  the 
latest  offer  by  SPI  as  a kind  of  shotgun  affair,  and 
declined  to  accept  it.  The  alliance  might  not  be 
as  urgent  now  as  it  was  a year  ago  i f the  various 
SPE  sections  could  continue  to  serve  local  areas 
as  successfully  as  they  have  in  Newark,  Erie, 
Detroit  and  some  other  cities.  As  independent 
groups,  they  could  further  the  interests  of  the 
])rofessional  man,  the  little  man — the  man  forgot- 
tcn  by  SPI. 

^ But  in  order  to  sustain  their  success,  the 
SPE  chapters  would  have  to  be  guided  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  directors  who  founded  them. 
The  new  year  will  see  a change  of  directors,  and 
we  cannot  tell  whether  the  newcomers  will  keep 
pace  with  the  hard-working,  imaginative  men  who 
preceded  them.  Without  a strong  central  body  to 
buoy  them  up  and  cushion  their  losses,  we  cannot 
be  too  optimistic  about  the  future  of  the  SPE 
groups. 

^ Already  weaknesses  are  appearing.  For  one. 
the  national  organization  is  too  busy  meeting  e.x- 
penses  to  do  much  for  the  individual  sections.  The 
present  heads  of  the  organization  have  made  su- 
perhuman  efforts  to  sj)ark  it.  They  have  wiped 
out  the  deficit  from  last  year’s  ill-conceived  show. 
They  have  seen  some  chapters  growing  like  brush 
fires,  but  they  have  also  seen  other  chapters  j>e- 
tering  out  from  neglect,  without  being  able  to  do 
anything  about  it. 

^ It,  therefore,  seems  imperative  for  SPE  eitbcr 
to  have  a strong  central  organization  of  its  own’ 
or  to  become  allied  with  one.  ■ The  industry  has 
confidence  in  SPE,  admires  it  and  wants  it  to  sur- 
vive,  but  on  its  own  merit  and  not  by  a constant 
fight  for  survival.  Can’t  the  joint  committees 
bargain,  negotiate  or  even  arbitrate  until  a settle- 
ment is  reached  in  1948?  That  is  most  certainly 
the  hope  of  a large  segment  of  the  plastics  indus- 
try. 

★ UP  AND  THEN  DOWN 

^ Fourteen  leading  economists,  questioned  by 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  about 
their  views  on  the  Business  Outlook  for  1948, 
forecast  industrial  jwoduction  at  generally  higbcr 
levels  for  the  first  six  months,  but  lower  for  the 
second  six  months,  than  in  1947.  The  same  pre- 
diction  was  made  for  other  important  indices : 
national  income,  gross  national  product,  corporate 
profits,  retail  sales  and  Wholesale  prices. 

^ With  such  an  outlook,  why  does  industry  con 
tinue  to  expand?  Answer;  American  businessmen 
are  cternal  o])timists,  like  each  American  soldier 
who,  when  being  told  that  two  out  of  every  threc 
on  some  dangerous  mission  would  not  come  back. 
looked  around  and  said,  “Pni  going  to  miss  you 
fellows.” 

(Conlinued  on  pof/e  50) 
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"CCA"  Makes 
Fire-Resistant 
Panel  Material 

Used  as  a sandwich  material  between  two 
layers  of  earbon  steel,  cellular  cellulose 
acetate  makes  a panel  which  has  stood  up 
under  rigorous  tests  made  by  the  Civll 
Aeronautics  Administration.  Developed 
first  for  use  in  aircraft,  many  potential 
applications  for  this  new  material  are 
being  foreseen  in  ships,  hotel  room  doors, 
building  .partitions,  various  other  places 


AFIRE-RESISTANT  panel  with  such  high  heat  in- 
sulation  value  that  it  protects  human  flesh  within  one 
inch  of  flame  has  been  announced  by  the  Skydyne  Corpora- 
tion and  the  DuPont  Company.  Pyroply,  as  the  new  material 
is  designated,  has  been  developed  initially  for  use  in  aircraft, 
but  application  to  ships,  building  partitions,  hotel  room 
doors,  and  other  uses^are  foreseen. 

The  new  material  consists  of  cellular  cellulose  acetate 
sandwiched  between  sheets  of  earbon  steel  each  only  .006" 
thick.  In  official  tests  condueted  under  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  specifications,  panels  with  an  overall  thick- 
ness  of  %"  withstood  heat  in  excess  of  2220°  F . for  more 
than  30  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  hand  could  still 
be  held  without  discomfort  near  the  panel  on  the  side  oppo- 
site  from  the  fire.  It  is  noteworthy  that  baking  ovens  seldom 
exceed  a heat  of  550°  F. 

High  Strength — Low  Weight 

The  high  heat  insulating  effect  is  derived  in  part  from  the 
cellular  nature  of  the  plastics  sandwich,  which  is  specially 
treated  to  further  increase  fire  resistance.  In  combination 
with  the  thin  earbon  steel,  the  produet  provides  high 
strength  with  very  low  weight.  A child  can  lift  a large  sec- 
tion,  which  is  strong  enough  to  support  the  weight  of  a 
heavy  man. 

Attention  of  the  Skydyne  Corporation  has  been  concen- 
trated  largely  on  aircraft  where  the  need  for  flame  re- 
sistant  paneling  with  high  structural  strength  is  so  evident, 
but  the  new  material  presents  important  potentialities 
wherever  its  combination  of  proporties  is  needed.  Pas- 
senger  and  freight  ships  are  typical  of  such  possible 
applications.  end 


Eifectiveness  of  new  fire-resistant  paneling  is  demonstrated 
by  M.  K.  Weill,  president  of  Skydyne  Corp.,  who  sits  com- 
fortably  within  inches  of  roaring  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  flame 
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Phenolics  Break  into 

Paint  Brush  Field 


A MILLION  piece  order  of  molded  phenolic  handles 
by  the  Baker  Brush  Company,  New  York  City,  has 
provided  the  entering  wedge  for  plastics  in  the  ultra-con- 
servative  field  of  paint  brush  manufacture.  Wary  of  inno- 
vations,  this  industry  has  given  the  nod  to  but  two  major 
changes  in  the  past  50  years — the  use  of  nylon  bristles,  and 
the  use  of  vulcanized  rubber  as  a binder  for  bristles. 

Although  phenolics  have  been  regarded  as  a “natural” 
for  paint  brush  handles  for  niany  years,  manufacturers  in 
the  highly  competitive  field,  mindful  of  their  costs,  have 
balked  at  bearing  initial  mold  costs.  It  took  an  enterprising 
molder,  Mutual  Metal  & Plastic  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
to  take  this  calculated  risk,  and  they  have  broken  into  the 
paint  brush  field  with  a development  which  may  well  over- 
take  the  earlier  two  in  importance.  About  50  million  paint 
brushes  of  all  types  are  produced  yearly,  at  a cautious 
estimate,  and  since  phenofic  handles  can  be  marketed  at  a 
price  competitive  with  wood,  there  is  no  foreseeable  reason 
why  they  cannot  capture  at  least  the  major  part  of  this 
market.  The  first  production  run  for  Baker  is  mostly  in 
the  1",  lyi"  and  2"  popular  size  for  household  use. 

Phenolics  were  chosen  for  this  application  because  they 
show  negligible  changes  in  weight  or  dimension  when  im- 
mersed  in  the  common  paints,  solvents  and  thinners.  Though 
this  is  rather  widely  known,  both  Mutual  and  Baker  estab- 
lished  the  fact  to  their  own  satisfaction.  Mutual  submerged 


An  innovation  in  paint  brushes — a phenolic 
handle — is  welcomed  by  distributors  and  users. 
The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  this 
molded  plastics  have  made  it  far  superior  to 
wood  for  this  application,  and  have  also  made 
possible  production  and  assembly  economies 


both  wood  and  phenolic  half-inch  brush  handles  in  a can 
of  lacquer  thinner  for  24  hr.  While  there  was  no  detect- 
able  change  in  the  plastics  handle,  the  wood  handle  lost  its 
color,  gained  4}/^  grams  in  weight,  and  increased  between 
15  and  20  mils  in  thickness.  Baker  relied  on  the  objective 
report  of  a well-known  testing  laboratory  stating  that  phe- 
nolic handles  are  unaffected  by  all  common  paint  materials. 

Nevertheless,  the  rumor  is  still  given  currency  in  some 
paint  quarters  that  plastics  “dissolve”  in  paint  materials. 
The  basis  for  this  rumor  is  that  some  time  ago  various 
thermoplastics  were  molded  on  an  experimental  basis  for 
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(Upper  leit)  plastics  handle  now  made;  (Lower  left)  blocked- 
out  handle  to  be  used  on  larger  brushes  to  reduce  weight  and 
save  material;  (Right)  components  of  phenolic-handled  brush 


use  as  brush  handles,  and  were  unsuccessful.  Those  who 
are  circulating  these  adverse  reports  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  inform  themselves  that  phenolics  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  thermoplastics  and  do  not  “dissolve”  in  paint.  Or 
it  may  be  that  the  whispering  campaign  was  deliberately 
conceived  in  an  effort  to  bar  the  door  to  the  plastics  new- 
comer. 

As  the  tests  run  by  Mutual  indicate,  it  is  really  the  wood 


handles  which  are  adversely  affected  by  paint  Chemicals. 
In  addition,  after  wood  handles  have  been  repeatedly  washed 
and  dried  they  have  a tendency  to  shrink,  loosening  their 
connection  with  the  metal  ferrule.  Moreover,  wood  handles 
which  have  been  painted  or  lacquered  to  increase  their  at- 
tractiveness  will  soon  lose  their  color  in  contact  with  sol- 
vents  and  thinners.  Although  the  order  from  Baker  is  being 
produced  only  in  black  for  economy  sake,  it  is  a permanent 
niolded-in  black ; and  Mutual  is  also  molding  a sample  line 
in  various  colors. 

Paint  Easily  Removed 

Another  advantage  of  the  plastics  handle  is  that  paint 
accumulated  on  it  can  be  easily  removed,  even  when  dry, 
with  a damp  cloth,  whereas  on  a wood  handle  paint  cakes 
up,  sometimes  making  the  brush  cumbersome. 

For  use  with  the  popular  water  emulsion  paints,  phenol- 
ics are  superior  to  wood  since  they  do  not  change  in  weight 
or  dimension  when  in  contact  with  water,  as  wood  does. 
Mutual  immersed  both  a maple  and  a birch  handle  in  water 
for  24  hr.  Both  handles  swelled  up  and,  when  dry,  con- 
tracted.  When  the  test  was  repeated,  the  birch  handle  ac- 
tually  buckled. 

Besides  the  advantages  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  the  plastics  material,  the  new  brush  also  bene- 
fits  from  the  economies  which  the  molding  process  makes 
possible. 

Working  in  close  collaboration  with  its  first  customer, 
the  Baker  Brush  Company,  Mutual  planned  the  plastics 
handles  with  the  thought  of  eliminating  production  bottle- 
necks  encountered  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  handles,  and 
also  of  creating  advantageous  features  not  feasible  in  wood. 

One  of  the  outstanding  advantages  of  the  phenolic  handle 
is  that  it  can  he  molded  to  c'.ose  tolerances,  giving  finished 
Products  with  uniform  dimensions.  Lack  of  uniformity  has 
long  been  the  major  bugbear  of  brush  manufacturers,  es- 
(Continiicd  on  page  54) 


After  the  paint  brush  handle  is  stamped  with  Baker  nome 
ond  trade  mark,  it  is  assembled  to  the  ferrule  by  hand 


Handle  and  ferrule  are  riveted  together;  brush  is  ready  to 
bo  shaped.  Note  diagonal  feed-lino  of  rivets  (upper  left) 
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KEV  MARKETS  REPORTS* 

IFor  the  guidance  of  plastics  users,  merchandisers  ond  the  plastics  industry  itself,  Plastics 
Magazine  eoch  month  reports  on  new  products  employing  plastics  that  have  been  Introduced 
in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Los  Angeles,  based  on  actual  shopping  visits  rnade  to  stores  in 
these  centers.  The  service  reports  not  merely  what  products  are  introduced  but  how  they  are 
promoted,  thus  pointing  up  trends  in  uses  of  plastics  and  in  the  public's  reaction  to  them. 


CHICAGO 


PRODUCT 

RETAIL  PRICE 

PUSTICS 
TRADE  NAME 
MENTIONED 

SOURCE 

PROMOTION 

Shower  and  window  curtain  en- 
semble in  florai  pattern 

$11.90 

None 

Fabricated  Products  Co. 
345  West  Mubbard  St. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

5-column  ad  in  newspoper; 
items  displayed  on  store 
wolt 

Ball  point  pocket  fountain  pen, 
with  plastics  barrel  and  metal 
band 

$4.95  with  silver-colored  band, 
$6.25  1/10  12  karat  goid- 
filled  band 

None 

Eversharp,  Incorporated 
135  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

5-column  ad  in  newspaper 

Electric  massager,  with  plastics 
housing 

1 

$6.95 

None 

Miracie  Electrical  Compony 
36  South  State  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

2-column  ad  in  newspaper 

Elght  powder  puffs  in  transparent 
plastics  box 

$1.29 

None 

Parfait  Powder  Puff  Co. 
1500  North  Ogden  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

3-column  ad  in  newspaper 

Cigarette  ejector  and  lighter 
with  plastics  housing 

$6.95 

None 

Masterbilt  Products  Corporotion 
221  St.  Froncois 
St.  Louis,  Missourl 

3-column  ad  in  newspaper 

Garment  bag,  apron,  shoe  bag 

Apron  $1.00— $1.59, 
garment  bag  $3.85-$3.98, 
shoe  bag  $2.95 

Koroseol 

The  Worren  Featherbone  Co. 
Three  Oaks,  Michigan 

5-column  ad  In  newspaper, 
stressing  cleanability  with 
domp  cloth 

Elbow  action  umbrella  with  trans- 
parent plastics  handle 

$5.95 

None 

Storm  Hero  Umbrella  Company 
38  West  32nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

3-column  ad  in  newspaper 

Moided  phenolic  three-dimen- 
sional  picture  viewer 

$2.00 

None 

True-Vue,  Inc, 

Rock  Island,  Illinois 

2-column  ad  in  one  news- 
paper 

Water-operated  rotary  dish- 
woshing  brush  has  moided 
phenolic  handle  holder  and 
trigger,  with  nylon  brush  for 
dishes 

$9.75 

None 

Eikay  Franklin  Corp. 

Room  11-114  Merchandise  Mart 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Part  of  large  general  house- 
wares  ad 

Polystyrene  storage  boxes  for 
refrigeration  and  other  house- 
hold  utility  purpose,  8'  long, 
4'  wide,  3*/2'  deep 

$2.59  for  sot  of  4 

None 

Ruzak  Industries 
101  West  37th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Port  of  lorge  housewares 
ad 

Cutlery  set;  knives,  forks,  two 
spoons  with  red  and  white  east 
phenolic  handles 

$9.75  for  service  for  6 

Catalin 

General  Cutlery  Corp. 
350  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

Part  of  large  general  house- 
wares ad 

lOS  ANGELES 


PRODUCT 

RETAIL  PRICE 

PLASTICS 
TRADE  NAME 
MENTIONED 

SOURCE 

PROMOTION 

All-plastics  condiment  set  with 
tray,  salt  and  pepper  shakers, 
oil  and  vinegar  jars  and  mus- 
tard  pot 

$1.98 

None 

Na|eeb  Wholesole  Art  Ware 
527  West  Seventh  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California 

10''  2-column  ad 

Egg  crocker(see  poge  45,  this  issue) 

49c 

None 

Metal  Products  Engineering  Co. 
4000  Long  Beach  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California 

9"  6-column  ad  stressed  fact 
that  fingers  are  not 
burned.  Can  also  be 
used  as  an  egg  cup 

Flour  sifter  with  plastics  body 

$3.00  . 

None 

NaMac  Products  Corp. 
1027  Seward  Street 
Hollywood,  Colifornia 

7*'  2-column  ad 

Morking  set  for  personal  station- 
ery,  ovailoble  in  a plastics  case 

$2.95 

None 

Ronald  K.  Duke 
5464  Alhambra  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California 

6'  6-column  ad 
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PRODUCT 

RETAIL  PRICE 

PLASTICS 
TRADE  NAME 
MENTIONED 

SOURCE 

PROMOTION 

Personolized  taffeto  umbrello  with 
plastics  handle  and  ferrule 

$4.98 

None 

L.  Krongold  , 

6 West  32nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

3-coiumn  ad  In  newspaper 

Plastics-coated  playing  cards, 
each  suit  a different  color 
(see  poge  23,  thts  Issue) 

$1.59  for  2 packs 

None 

Fnreolor,  Inc. 

60  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

5-column  ad  In  newspaper 
featuring  easy  cleanabil- 
ity  with  damp  cloth 

Children’s  umbrellas:  boys',  black 
cotton  with  plastics  handle; 
girls',  Celonese  rayon  with 
plastics  handle  and  ferrule 

$2.98 

• None 

H & M Fellerman  Inc. 
3 East  28th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

2-column  insertion  in  news- 
paper 

Ball  point  pen  with  plastics  barrel 
in  various  colors 

$1.95 

None 

Eversharp  Inc. 

350  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

3-column  insertion  in  news- 
paper; counter  disploy 

Mechanical  plastics  toy  station 
wagon  with  rubber  tires  and 
luggoge  rack 

$2.29 

None 

Irwin  Corporation 
200  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

3-column  Insertion  in  news- 
paper; counter  display 

Metal  compact  with  cut-out  script 
initial  over  contrasting  plastics; 
also  eigarette  case  of  similar 
design 

$1.95  each 

None 

Sipna-Craft,  Inc. 

292  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

2-column  od  in  a news- 
paper; counter  display; 
also  shown  on  counter 

Vinyl  calf  purse  in  various  colors 

$2.00 

None 

Bernhardt  Originals 
4 De  Forest  Avenue 
Summit,  New  Jersey 

2-column  ad  in  newspaper 

Nylon  taffeta-royon  umbrello  with 
acrylic  handle,  rib  tips  and 
ferrule 

$5.95 

lucite 

C & 1 Umbrello  Mfg.  Co. 
25  West  31st  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

5-column  ad  in  Sundoy  news- 
paper; counter  display 
rack 

Pouch  hondbag  In  vinyl  calf,  goat- 
grain  and  alligator 

$2.98 

None 

Julius  Resnick,  Inc. 

33  East  33rd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

4-column  od  in  Sundoy  poper 

Plastics  patent  purse  with  metal 
key  Chain  holding  plastics  ball 
point  pen 

$1.00 

None 

Bernard  Cahn  Co. 
1261  Broadway 
New  York,  New  York 

4-column  ad  in  newspaper; 
counter  disploy 

Personallzing  transparent  plastics 
occessories  with  hand-painted 
name 

$1.00— $1.69 
(ineludes  item  plus  name) 

None 

Jo-Do  Specialty  Co. 
34  West  17th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

4-column  ad  in  newspaper 

Child*s  umbrello  with  transparent 
plastics  ferrule  and  rib  tips,  ond 
"Sparkle  Plenty"  figurine  han- 
dle 

$3.98 

None 

for  Figurine: 

Finkelstein  & Son,  Inc. 
303  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

4-column  ad  in  Sunday  news- 
paper, featuring  unbreak- 
able  qunlity  of  handle  ond 
capitallzing  on  populor 
doll  design 

5-piece  dhette  set  with  four 
matching  chairs,  with  yellow 
vinyl  upholstery 

$189.00 

Duran 

Wisconsin  Choir  Co. 

Port  Woshrngton,  Wisconsin 

6-column  od  in  Sundoy  news- 
paper; copy  feotures 
cleanability  with  damp 
cloth,  and  stoin  resistonce 

Children's  boudoir  furniture  in 
vinyl  butyral  cooted  cotton 

Chair  $24.98, 
Settee  $34,95, 
Chaise  $34.95 

Monsanto  Cloth 

Custr^m  & Modern 
Upholstering  Co. 
Gardner,  Massachusetts 

6-column  insertion  in  Sundoy 
newspaper;  olso  floor  dis- 
play 

Polystyrene  hand  shaker  forwash- 
ing  stockings,  sold  in  combina- 
tion with  polystyrene  stocking 
drier.  (See  page  21,  Plastics, 
December  19471 

$2.95 

None 

for  Shaker: 

Rochow,  Inc. 

Rochester,  New  York 
for  pryer: 

Oonaco  Plastic  Soles  Co. 
225  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Smoll  ad  In  one  newspaper 

Cellulose  acetate-covered  alumi- 
num  toilet  seat 

$7.95 

Tenite 

Ooe  Company 

325  North  Wells  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Small  ad  In  one  newspoper, 
feoturing  easy  cleaning 
and  long  life 

Gimbels,  New  York,  recently  devofed  an  entire  page  in  a Sunday  poper  to  merchondise  from  their  eighth  floor  departmonts;  small  appliance  house - 
wores,  both  occessories  and  hardware.  One  hundred  and  six  individual  items  were  chosen  from  these  departments,  ranging  in  price  from  é9c  tO  »27.72.  No 
effort  wos  made  to  select  products  in  which  plastics  were  used,  but  because  of  the  marked  penetration  of  these  materials  into  housewares  and  home  applionces, 
45  of  the  105  products  featured  used  plastics.  With  exceptions,  the  fact  that  plastics  are  used  was  mentioned  only  in  merchondise  which  is  "all  plastics,  but 
seiling  features,  such  os  glossy  surfaces  and  heat  insulation  that  plastics  lend  to  such  products  were  feotured  wherever  applicable. 

Materials  utilized  in  these  105  products  are  almost  a cotalog  of  plastics,  inciuding  cellulose  nitrate,  east  phenolic,  molded  phenolic,  polystyrene,  cellulose 
acetate,  ethyl  cellulose,  vinyl  chioride  and  vinyl  chioride  copolymer,  polyethylene,  ocrylic  and  urea.  Only  in  a few  coses,  though,  wos  ony  speclfic  material 
mentioned,  and  in  these  coses  trade  names  were  used,  inciuding  Krene,  Tupperwore,  Peorl  Wick,  and  tueife.  In  some  other  cases,  the  word  plostics  is  used 
wlthouf  identlflcation  os  to  type.  
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What's  in  a Game? 


Wiiiiam  ScliacL 


Plasfles  Reid  Editor 


A new  gante  is  based  on  a novel  idea  and  a 
thorough  exploitation  of  plasfies  materials. 
A detailed  promotion  program  was  worked 
out,  though  market  was  not  tested  in  advance 


Interesting  table  quoits  game  makes  use  oi  polystyrene,  two  kinds  oi  vinyla,  and  extruded  and  sheet  acetate 


THIS  story  about  a new  game  called  Scor-A-Peg 
will  not  be  encouraging  to  operators  who,  with  half  an 
idea  and  $195  of  Capital,  try  to  break  into  the  lucrative  but 
exacting  game  manufacturing  field.  It  should,  however, 
buoy  up  those  who  have  been  struggling  along  with  a sound 
idea,  trying  to  develop  its  maximum  possibilities  and 
financing  it  properly,  rather  than  going  off  half-cocked  be- 
fore  the  product  has  been  whipped  into  shape  for  both  pro- 
duction  and  exploitation.’ 

More  particularly  of  interest  to  our  industry,  Scor-A-Peg 
is  testimony  of  the  faith  of  its  sponsor  in  plastics  materials, 
and  of  his  untiring  efforts  to  find  the  right  plastics  for  each 
of  the  many  components  of  his  game — a quest  which  brought 
many  plastics  converters  into  the  picture:  materials  sup- 
pliers,  model  makers,  molders,  fabricators.  He  is  Carl 
Lapin,  Playday  Toys,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  who  developed 
and  styled  the  game,  which  was  conceived  and  patented  by 
George  Mysels.  A bizarre  aspect  of  this  story  is  that  Mr. 
Lapin  not  only  took  advantage  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
various  factors  in  the  industry  referred  to  ahove,  but  is 
actually  grateful  to  them — he  considers  them  his  collabora- 
tors  in  selecting  the  proper  plastics  and  producing  the 
components  most  effectively. 

This  perfectionism,  carried  over  also  to  a completely  laid 
out  program  of  marketing,  has  resulted  in  an  undertaking 
entailing  an  investment  of  $125,000,  a large  part  of  which 
has  been  expended  before  the  game  has  even  reached  retail 
outlets. 

Of  this  sum,  $100,000  will  be  absorbed  by  mold,  material 
and  other  production  costs,  and  the  halance  by  promotion. 
Furthermore,  reversing  the  usual  procedure,  this  game  has 
not  been  pretested  on  jobbers  and  store  buyers,  but  is  being 
offered  to  them  as  an  accomplished  fact,  with  a first  produc- 
tion run  of  100,000  available  to  fill  their  orders. 

However,  the  g^ame  was  demonstrated  before  the  Con- 


sumers  Service  Bureau  of  Parents  Magasine,  and  received 
that  organ ization’s  seal  of  approval.  Also,  an  authority  was 
consulted  on  the  $3.98  price,  and  he  pronounced  it  “very 
favorable,  provided  that  the  game  has  eye  appeal,  makes 
sense  and  represents  good  value.” 

Scor-A-Peg  is  a kind  of  table  quoits.  As  the  illustra- 
tions  show,  it  is  contained  in  a box,  one  part  of  which  is 
designed  with  15  molded-in  pegs  onto  which  the  players  try 
to  propel  a ring,  with  a flip  of  the  second  or  third  fingers, 
from  the  “plateau”  at  the  far  end  of  the  other  part  of  the 
box.  To  facilitate  the  play,  there  is  a rise  opposite  the 
“plateau”  which  lifts  the  speeding  ring  into  the  air  so  that 
it  may  come  down  on  the  pegs,  and  the  peg  compartment  is 
propped  up  by  an  easel  to  make  an  inclined  plane.  There 
is  also  a net  above  this  to  deflect  a high-fiying  ring  and  keep 
it  within  the  confines  of  the  g.ame,  giving  the  player  another 
chance  to  score  with  it. 

Many  Design  Possibilities 

Though  the  game  is  simple  in  principle,  it  obviously  has 
many  design  possibilities,  both  functional  and  decorative, 
and  it  took  more  than  a year  to  resolve  them  satisfactorily. 
While  the  basic  design  was  being  evolved,  variations  of  the 
game  were  developed  which  enhanced  its  usefulness  and, 
therefore,  its  sales  possibilities.  In  effect,  these  were  created 
by  means  of  templates  fitting  over  the  pegs  bearing  the  sym- 
bols  of  playing  cards,  bowling  pins,  football  players  and 
baseball  players.  With  the  first  example,  called  Pok-A-Peg, 
containing  15  cards  ranging  in  value  from  10  to  ace,  a kind 
of  showdown  poker  can  be  played.  Similarly,  the  other 
variations — Botvl-A-Peg,  Peg-A-Goal  and  Pcg-A-Base — 
make  for  games  in  the  spirit  of  bowling  or  football  and 
baseball,  respectively. 

Materials  used  in  the  components  of  the  complete  game 
consist  of:  (1)  game  shell,  or  box,  (2)  easel  or  prop  sup- 
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porting  the  peg  compartnient,  (3)  backstop  or  net,  (4) 
rings,  (5)  score  pad,  (6)  templates,  (7)  a two-color,  24- 
page  booklet  describing  the  game,  (8)  the  package. 

( 1 )  The  Shell  or  box  is,  of  course,  by  far  the  largest  single 
component  of  the  game.  The  use  of  plastics  was  indicated  for 
it  on  many  counts.  First  of  all,  being  required  in  large 
quantities,  it  could  be  molded  economically,  and  molding 
makes  possible  the  inclusion  of  all  the  structural  elements 
in  one  operation — the  pegs,  the  “plateau”  and  rise,  the  hoies 
in  which  the  backstop  poles  are  inserted  and,  finally,  a last- 
minute  development  not  shown  in  the  model  photographed — 
a molded-in  ridge  which  provides  a storage  rack  for  the 
rings  in  the  “take-off”  compartment. 

A plastics  Shell  could  be  made  which  would  not  warp, 
which  would  be  more  than  strong  enough  to  stand  up  under 
ordinary  wear  and  tear,  and  which  would  not  be  discolored 
on  exposure  to  sunlight  in  store  windows.  Plastics  would 
also  have  such  other  desirable  properties  as  light  weight, 
odorlessness  and  resistance  to  water  and  such  Chemicals  as 
might  come  in  contact  with  it. 

Metal  inserts  could  be  molded-in  which,  in  combination 
with  molded  tabs  on  the  cover,  provide  a snug  closure  fit. 

The  rings  around  the  pegs,  setting  them  off  .to  better 
advantage,  could  be  hot  stamped  into  the  material  and  in 
the  same  color  as  that  of  the  other  half  of  the  shell,  offering 
a neat  decorative  value. 

Plastics  Offers  Wide  Color  Range 

Finally — or  niaybe  this  should  have  been  “first  of  all” — 
the  use  of  plastics  and  the  molding  process  allow  the  shell 
to  be  produced  in  a wide  range  of  colors  and  color  combina- 
tions — that  is,  the  two  parts  can  be  turned  out  in  different 
colors.  The  initial  run  will  yield  shells  in  black  and  orange, 
blue  and  red,  red  and  white,  and  yellow  and  green. 

Thus,  people  who  have  game  rooms  with  a definite  color 
scheme  can  choose  the  Scor-A-Peg  combination  which  har- 
monizes  with  it,  and  people  who  play  it  on  the  dining  room 
table  can  select  the  colors  which  appeal  to  their  taste. 

The  material  chosen  for  the  shell  was  Koppers  poly- 


styrene,  both  on  a cost  and  properties  basis.  Watertown 
Manufacturing  Company,  Watertown,  Conn.,  will  produce 
it  in  three-cavity  molds  on  22-oz  Lester  injection  molding 
presses.  One  of  the  problems  met  up  with  in  the  production 
of  so  large  a piece  (weight  is  one  lb  three  oz),  was  the 
formation  of  gas  and  hot  air  pockets.  To  avoid  unsightly 
apertures,  vents  were  created  by  means  of  pinpoint  hoies  at 
the  top  of  each  peg.  The  molding  cycle  is  little  over  one  min. 

Long  before  Watertown  made  the  dies,  however,  a set  of 
models  was  built  to  make  a preliminary  engineering  study 
of  the  production  possibilities.  These  models  were  made  of 
acetate  in  various  colors  by  Stricker-Brunhuber  Company, 
New  York.  At  the  very  end  of  the  development,  another 
group  of  eight  models  was  created  from  which  kodachromes 
were  to  be  taken  for  use  in  ads  and  promotional  literature. 
This  second  batch  was  made  by  AS  Plastic  Model  Company, 
New  York,  from  compression  molded  polystyrene  sheets 
produced  on  special  order  to  .090"  thickness  by  Willson 
Plastics  Div.,  Willson  Magazine  Camera  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

(2)  For  the  easel  or  prop.  Mr.  Lapin  sought  a suitable 
plastics  also,  but  in  the  end  it  seemed  to  be  simpler  and  more 
economical  to  make  it  of  12-gauge  steel,  nickel-plated.  Pit- 
ting  into  a molded-in  hoie  on  the  under  side  of  the  shell, 
the  easel  is  well  rounded  so  as  not  to  mar  the  shell,  or  the 
furniture  or  the  hands  of  the  players. 

(3)  An  attempt  was  made  to  procure  a plastics  for  the 
backstop  or  net,  but  it  was  not  feasible  to  mold  or  punch  so 
many  apertures  in  so  thin  a piece,  and  the  backstop  is  there- 
fore  being  made  from  a cotton  fabric  impregnated  with 
starch.  The  poles,  however,  which  act  as  dowel  pins,  are 
Koppers  acetate  rods  extruded  by  Werner  Extruded  Plas- 
tics Co.,  division  of  R.  D.  Werner  Company,  Inc.,  New 
Y ork. 

(4)  Plastics  for  the  production  of  the  rings  seems  obvious, 
yet  the  choice  of  the  right  one  was  difficult.  It  wasn’t  only  a 
matter  of  getting  an  easily  moldable  and  colorable  plastics — 
the  range  of  choice  was  wide  in  these  respects — but  one 
which  would  not  bounce  on  the  shell  surface.  This  would 
make  it  difficult  for  a player  to  score,  since  the  rings  would 
leap  off  the  pegs,  and  he  would  be  discouraged — an  undesir- 


Templates.  which  provide  variations  of  the  original  game,  are  made  of  white  "Vinylite"  of  .010"  gauge 
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able  feature  in  a game  for  youngsters.  Vinyl  seemed  the  j 
right  material,  and  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Company 
worked  out  a Geon  fornmlation  which  is  inelastic  and  yet 
flexible.  This  compound  is  being  injection  molded  in  20- 
cavity  dies  by  Sterling  Plastics  Company,  Union,  New 
Jersey,  on  4-  or  6-oz  Lester  presses.  Weighing  1/20  oz,  the 
wings  are  produced  at  the  rate  of  50  per  min. 

(5)  The  scorepad  is  printed  on  good  paper  stock. 

(6)  For  the  templates,  a material  was  required  which  was 
sufficiently  rigid  so  that  it  could  be  pressed  over  the  pegs  and 
removed  frequently  without  bending  or  tearing.  It  also 
wanted  a surface  which  would  print  dean  and  clear.  White  j 
Vinylite  of  .010"  gauge  was  chosen.  It  is  lithographed  in 
one  color,  press  polished  on  both  sides,  and  die  cut  into  ' 
triangular  shapes,  with  15  hoies  blanked  out  for  the  tem- 
plates to  fit  onto  the  pegs.  All  these  operations  are  carried 
out  by  The  Enieloid  Company,  Inc.,  Hillside,  New  Jersey. 

(7)  The  Story  Book  describing  the  game  does  not  call  for 
plastics,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Lapin  has 
worked  into  it  a brief  account  of  what  plastics  are. 

(8)  For  packaging  the  game,  a good  grade  of  box  board 
was  selected  which,  after  it  is  printed,  is  given  a Lamcotc 
cellulose  acetate  lamination  by  the  Arvey  Corp.,  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey.  This  not  only  protects  and  strengthens  the 
package,  but  gives  it  a true  plastics  finish  in  harmony  with 
the  plastics  nature  of  the  contents. 

A summary  of  materials  ordered  for  the  first  run  of  Scor-  \ 
A-Peg,  in  addition  to  corrugated  shipping  containers,  fol- 
lows:  over  100,000  lb  Koppers  polystyrene  molding  com- 
pound for  100,000  shells;  2,000  lb  Geon  polyvinyl  chloride 
molding  compound  for  500,000  rings;  1,000  lb  Koppers  ex- 
truded  acetate  rod  for  200,000  dowels ; 3,000  lb  V inylite 
sheets  for  200,000  templates;  5,000  lb  paper  for  100,000 
books;  20,000  lb  of  paper  for  100,000  score  pads;  22,600  lb 
patent  coated  box  board  for  100,000  cartons  (to  be  lami- 
nated  with  cellulose  acetate)  ; 1,700  yd  fabric  material  for 
100,000  nets;  2,800  lb  bright  nickel  finish  wire  for  100,000 
easels.  Mention  might  be  made  of  the  special  inks  com- 
pounded  by  Interchemical  Printing  Ink,  division  Interchem- 
ical  Corp.,  for  use  on  cartons  to  match  colors  of  the  polystyr- 
ene shell.  In  Mr.  Lapin’s  calculation,  mold  costs  are  amor- 
tized  over  a 300,000  produetion  run. 

The  same  degree  of  planning  that  went  into  the  construc- 
tion  of  the  game  entered  also  into  its  promotion  program. 
For  the  first  point  of  sale,  the  manufaeturer  is  sending  every 
toy  jobber  and  store  buyer  one  box  of  the  game,  a composite 
photograph  showing  game  and  package  as  a display  unit, 
and  a promotional  letter,  with  mats  to  be  made  available  for 
those  who  wish  to  advertise  the  game. 

For  the  second  point  of  sale — store  to  consumer — the 
package  was  designed  with  great  care.  Since  it  is  the  pack- 
age which  shows  in  counter  and  window  displays,  it  was  not 
only  made  solidly  and  plastically  as  described  above,  but  it 
was  desigpied  in  eight  different  colors  and  combinations  to 
match  those  of  the  shell  within,  and  groups  of  packages  can 
be  arranged  to  form  designs  of  their  own.  Cartons  are  made 
by  International  Folding  Paper  Box,  North  Bergen,  N.J. 

As  a further  inducement  to  stores  and  jobbers  to  promote 
Scor-A-Peg,  extensions  of  the  game  are  planned  which  will 
give  it  a continuing  life.  Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  four  templates  which  provide  variations  on  the 
original  game.  These  are  only  a beginning  of  a Scor-A-Peg 
Game  Library.  The  additional  units  are  to  be  issued  in 
packages  of  two  templates  of  four  games  (lithographed  on 
both  sides),  seiling  at  50^  the  packet. 

Deliveries  of  the  game  are  to  be  made  by  early  spring,  so 
that  it  will  reach  the  consumer  by  the  end  of  May.  It  will 
be  presented  to  the  trade  through  the  Bernard  Funk  orga- 
nization,  New  York,  which  has  the  exclusive  national  sales 
rights.  This  company  will  maintain  a standing  exhibit  of 
Scor-A-Pcg  at  their  showroom. 


Bacieria-Based 

Timber 

Pxogxessing 

/n  important  development  is  taking  place 
with  the  manufaeture  of  synthetic  timber 
made  by  bonding  airborne  bacteria  with 
water  and  wood  Hour.  Samples  are  very 
tough,  withstand  a pressure  of  3,260  psi 


The  report  of  a synthetic  timber  named  Caslwood 
produced  by  bacteriologieal  methods  (Plastics,  Oc- 
tober  1946)  can  now  be  amplified  on  the  basis  of  samples 
shown  in  London  by  Castwood  Co.,  Ltd.,  patent  holders  and 
manufaeturers.  These  are  being  distributed  to  a number  of 
furniture  factories  for  practical  tests  for  suitability  and 
potentialities.  Although  first  reports  led  to  exaggerated 
prospects,  there  is  a very  solid  basis  on  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  the  company  to  justify  the  belief  that  an  important 
development  is  pending. 

Castwood  was  invented  by  Edmund  Herrmann,  a Ger- 
man scientist  now  working  in  Britain  and  a director  of  the 
company,  along  with  Reginald  Stamp  and  Thomas  Gardner. 
It  is  manufaetured  by  bonding  airborne  bacteria  with  water 
and  wood  flour.  In  an  hour  this  combination  becomes  solid 
timber,  comparable  to  naturally  matured  timber  in  many 
respects.  It  is  indicated  that  neither  heat  nor  very  high 
pressure  is  used  in  its  produetion,  and  that  it  is  not  a plastics 
material  in  the  normal  sense  but  a purely  natural  produet. 

The  samples  on  display  are  extremely  tough,  and  capable 
of  with.standing  a pressure  of  3,260  psi.  It  is  water-  and 
fungus-proof  and  heat-resistant,  and  will  take  a polish  com- 
parable to  that  of  many  fine  natural  timbers. 

Although  in  the  early  stages  of  its  produetion  Castwood 
is  soft  enough  to  cut  with  a knife,  it  hardens  to  a solid  mass 
which  can  be  sawed,  drilled,  cut  or  planed.  It  can  also  be 
molded  to  any  desired  shape  in  an  ordinary  cold  press. 

Produetion  is  beginning  at  Bio-Plastics,  Ltd.,  where 
boards  of  the  new  material  will  be  cut  into  timber  parts. 
polished,  grained,  and  supplied  in  this  form  to  manufaetur- 
ers who  will  only  have  to  as.semble  them  in  order  to  produce 
complete  furniture  suites.  This  field  is  the  first  to  be  ex- 
ploited  because  timber  shortage  is  limiting  produetion. 

Given  a satisfactory  development,  there  is  a good  possibil- 
ity  that  a prefabricated  parts  export  can  be  built  up  from 
Britain  to  those  countries  which  are  without  adequate  wood 
machining  facilities.  However,  one  limiting  factor  would 
be  the  shipping  cost  for,  being  non-fibrous,  Castwood  is 
I heavier  than  natural  timber. 

j To  date,  no  details  have  been  ofifered  either  as  to  its  chem- 
! ical  composition  or  technique  of  manufaeture,  though  in- 
! dependent  and  unbiased  industrial  and  chemical  experts  are 
j being  kept  infonned  of  developments.  The  British  furni- 
ture industry  is,  for  example,  being  given  ample  facilities 
for  investigation  and  will  shortly  receive  a progress  report 
I from  Dr.  W.  D.  Douglas,  of  Harris  Lebus,  Ltd.  F.Nn 
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"Forcolar  Playing  Cards"  have  con- 
ventional  black  and  red  ior  spades 
and  hearts,  while  diamond  suit  is 
yellow,  clubs  green.  Plastics  coated. 
Ihey  are  easily  cleaned,  and  have 
a longer  life  than  paper  cards 


Novel  Playing  Cards  Have 
Plastics  Coating 


ADD  up  all  the  poker,  gin  runimy,  cassino,  21  and 
patience  addicts  in  the  United  States  plying  their 
pastime  or  trade  in  hornes,  clubs,  trains  and  back  bar-rooms, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  we  consume  77,000,000  decks  of 
cards  every  year — besides  another  25,000,000  for  export. 
Yet  the  industry  has  been  sadly  lacking  in  imagination, 
according  to  the  sponsors  of  a new  four-color  deck  just  put 
on  the  market,  for,  they  say,  the  United  States  in  the  only 
country  in  the  world  which  hasn’t  had  such  a one.  Forcolar 
Playing  Cards,  produced  and  distributed  by  Forcolar,  Inc., 
of  New  York,  have  the  conventional  black  for  spades  and 
red  for  hearts,  but  the  diamond  suit  is  printed  in  yellow 
and  the  clubs  in  green — an  obvious  bid  for  the  Irish  vote. 
And  they  are  all  acetate-coated  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
cleaned  and  have  a longer  life  than  paper  cards.  Two  decks, 
packaged  in  a suede-finished  box,  retail  for  from  $1.59  to 
$1.69. 

Although  the  additional  two  colors  are  naturally  the  main 
promotion  feature  of  the  deck,  the  freshly  designed  symbols 
are  also  stressed,  and  the  plastics  coating  comes  in  for  hon- 
orable  mention  in  the  company ’s  attractive  brochure.  No 
extravagant  claims  are  made  for  the  coating — simply  that  it 
makes  for  easy  cleaning  with  a damp  cloth,  and  that  it  makes 
the  cards  “last  longer.” 

The  initial  exploitation  took  place  in  New  York,  where 


Sfarfling  innovation  in  playing  cards  — the 
addiiion  of  two  more  colors  to  conventional 
two-color  deck — promises  to  have  popularity, 
Plastics  coating  is  another  feature  of  new 
deck,  offering  ease  in  cieaning  and  longer  life 


the  deck  was  featured  in  the  stationery  department  of  Saks- 
34th  Street.  Sales  response  was  reported  as  excellent.  The 
store  was  given  an  exclusive  for  two  weeks.  The  same 
procedure  was  then  followed  in  56  cities  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi— one  department  store  in  each  city  being  given  an 
exclusive  for  the  same  period,  and  an  additional  two  weeks 
if  it  agreed  to  place  another  ad  in  the  local  newspapers. 
Country-wide  promotion  was  to  follow. 

The  inventor  of  the  new  deck  is  Walter  W.  Artzt,  who 
claims  he  got  the  inspiration  for  it  while  sitting  in  as  kib- 
itzer  on  a bridge  game.  When  one  of  the  players  mistook 
a nine  of  diamonds  for  a nine  of  hearts,  a row  such  as  only 
embattled  bridge  players  are  capable  of,  took  place.  That 
started  Mr.  Artzt  thinking,  and  the  “bullet-proof”  four- 
color  deck  is  the  result.  end 
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Compaiative  views  show  RCA  Victor  Model  640TS,  with  10"  direct  view  television  receiver  with  conventional  lens  (leit), 
and  same  receiver  using  oil-filled  acrylic  lens.  with  image  magnified  to  approximately  that  produced  by  15"  picture  tube 


ACRYLIC  LEKS  MAOmHES 
TELEVISION 


Filled  with  a light  mineral  oil,  aerylie  lens  en/arges  television  images  from  two  to 
four  times,  depending  on  disfanee  at  which  it  is  mounted  from  screen.  Oil  filler 
reduces  weight  of  lens,  inereases  amount  of  light  transmitted  and  elarity  of  image. 
Total  weight  of  new  lens  is  about  20  pounds.  Two  similar  types  are  now  on  market 


The  EXCELLENT  optical  properties  of  acrylic  plas- 
tics  are  utilized  in  a lens  which  the  Tube  Department 
of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  Harrison,  New  Jer- 
sey, has  just  put  on  the  market  to  magnify  the  image  on 
television  screens.  Formed  of  clear  Plexiglas  and  filled 
with  a light  mineral  oil  of  the  same  index  of  refraction,  the 
lens  has  an  optical  aperture  of  12"  X 15".  It  measures 
14j4"  high  by  17J4"  wide,  with  a maximum  thickness  of 
3j4"i  and  weighs  about  20  lb. 

Magnifies  Two  to  Four  Times 

Convex  in  front  and  planar  behind,  it  enlarges  the  image 
received  on  7"  or  10"  television  picture  tubes,  to  the  ap- 
proximate  equivalent  of  those  produced  by  a 15"  picture 
tube. 

The  magpiification  depends  on  the  distance  at  which  the 
lens  is  mounted  from  the  screen,  which  is  not  critical.  En- 
largement  ranges  from  two  to  four  times  as  the  lens  dis- 
tance inereases  from  4"  to  10".  There  is  a loss  of  viewing 
angle  with  increased  magnification  and,  conversely,  a wider 
viewing  angle  which  would  then  entail  a loss  of  magnifica- 
tion. 

The  liquid-filled  lens,  it  is  said,  weighs  much  less  than  an 
all-glass  or  all-plastics  lens  would,  while  having  the  same 
degree  of  magnification  and  transmitting  a clearer,  brighter 
image. 


It  is  also  more  economical,  allowing  a suggested  retail 
price  of  $59.50. 

When  used  on  a table  or  platform,  the  lens  is  fastened 
by  means  of  detachable  legs,  with  bolts  and  nuts.  It  may 
also  be  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  sufficiently  strong 
wire. 

Avoid  Loeating  Near  Heat 

Dealers  are  cautioned  to  avoid  loeating  the  lens  in  direct 
sunlight  or  near  heating  fixtures — a warning  they  are  to 
pass  on  to  the  consumer.  instruetions  are  also  given  to  wash 
the  lens  occasionally  with  mild  soap  and  water  or  a glass 
deaner.  To  avoid  scratching  the  surface,  a soft  cheese 
cloth  or,  hetter  still,  absorbent  cotton  is  recomniended.  It 
is  also  pointed  out  that  after  washing  it  is  desirable  to  coat 
the  lens  with  a thin  film  of  hard  wax  such  as  is  used  in 
finishing  automobile  bodies. 

Research  on  the  acrylic  lens  was  carried  out  by  the  Plas- 
tics  Engineering  Section  of  the  RCA  Tube  Department 
located  in  Camden,  New  Jersey.  The  department  is  headed 
by  Ray  Beshgetoor. 

A similar  type  of  Plextfflas-Rlied  lens  for  the  same  pur- 
pose  has  also  been  put  on  the  market  at  $59.95  by  Electrovox 
Company,  Orange,  New  Jersey.  Called  the  IValco  Tele- 
Vue-Lens,  it  is  fabricated  fpr  Electrovox  by  E.  L.  Cournand 
& Company,  New  York.  end 
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Piano  Forte 


Tenite  piano-action  parts 
pToduced  ioi  Permat  Products, 
Inc.,  Rockioid,  111., 
by  Giobe  Imperial  Corp., 
PocJcford,  112.,  and  Midwest 
Piasfic  Products  Co., 

Chicago  Heighfs,  111. 


TENITE 

An  Eastman  Plastic 


Piano  actions  of  tough,  moisture-resistant  Tenite  in 
combination  with  corrosion-proof  metal  aren't  subject  to  the 
shrinking  and  swelling  that  plague  wooden  actions  during 
weather  changes.  Keys  that  stick  are  eliminated,  and  less 
frequent  tuning  is  necessory. 

The  piano  action  has  nearly  a thousond  Tenite  parts.  Even  so, 
the  use  of  Tenite  drastically  reduces  the  number  of  parts 
involved.  Many  loborious  finishing  operations  are  avoided 
through  quick,  close-tolerance  molding  ond  extrusion  of  pieces. 

Tenite  can  both  increase  the  efficiency  and  streamline 
the  manufacture  of  many  products.  Write  for  a 32-page  book 
describing  the  properties  and  uses  of  Tenite. 

Tennessee  Eastman  Corporation  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman 
Kodak  Company),  Kingsport,  Tennessee. 


Information  regarding  Tenite 
is  obtalnable  through 
representatives  located  in 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dayton, 
Detroit,  Leominster,  Moss., 

Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
Portland,  Ore.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  and  Toronto,  Canada; 
and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  world  from  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  affiliates 
and  distributors. 


DECALS  OFFER  DURABLE  X 

LOW-COST  IDENTIFICATION  \ 

Decal  trademarks.  operating  instruc- 
tions,  patent  data.  etc.,  are  easily  and 
quickly  applied  on  any  commercial  sur- 
face — in  any  colors  or  size  desired.  Sim- 
ple Meyercofd  adhesiv’e  methods  are 
adaptable  to  high  speed  production 
lines.  Free  technical  service  on  request. 


COLORFUL  DECAL  SPOT  WINDOW  SIGNS 
SPUR  SALES  AT  POINT-OF-PURCHASE 

^Meyercord  Decal  signs  do  a color- 
ful  seiling  job  on  dealer  store  win- 
dows,  back-bars.  mirrors,  counters 
and  doors.  They’re  durable,  wash- 
able  and  can  be  produced  in  any 
colors  or  size.  Write  for  brochure 
illustrating  use  of  Decal  Signs. 


dX YG  E N 


KRAFT 


TRUCK  DECALS  CONVERT  "COST-FREE"  PANEL 
SPACE  OVERNIGHT  INTO  MOBILE  BILLBOARDS 

Economical  for  a dozen  trucks  or  a 
thousand!  Overnight  application 
saves  out-of-service  loss.  Investi- 
gate  the  advertising  value  of  Meyer- 
cord’s  weather-tested.  durable 
Truck  Decals.  Write  for  brochure. 


COLORFUL  DECAL  OECORATIONS 
STEP-UP  PRODUCT  EYE  APPEAL 

Hundreds  of  stock  designs  are 
available.  Exclusive  designs  on 
request.  Easily  applied  at  a frac- 
tion  of  hand-painting  time  and 
cost  on  wood,  metal,  plastic  or 
glass.  Washable.  Durable.  Write 
for  free  decorating  information. 


ADVERTISERS!  ■ 

FLEET  OWNERS!  " 

A limited  supply  oj  these  Meyercord  Decal  Window  Sign  and 
T ruck  Decal julUcolor  brochures  are  available  free  to  executivet 
concerned  with  advertising  and  fleet  operation,  They  show  how 
and  where  to  use  Decals,  Mention  brochure  desired  when  writ- 
ing.  Company  letterheads,  please.  Address  Department  84-2, 


7/^MEYERCORD^ 


lorgesf  Decal  Manufacfurer 
W CHICAGO  44,  ILL 
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Drawings  by  Julian  Krupa, 


Plaslics 


Alt  Stafi 


A Presentation  of  the  Potential  Applications  of 
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Plastics  as  Visualized  by  Industrial  Designers 

{Plaslics  welcomes  designers'  contributions  to  this  depaitment) 


Avcdlable  in  a wide  range  of  colors,  Goodyear  calendered  vinyl  flooring  material  is  claimed  to  outwear  nibber  and  linoleum 


Beiter  Wearing  Qualities  mth 
Calendered  Vinyl  Floorings 


SEVERAL  YEARS  of  development  on  a new  type 
flooring  material  which  should  outwear  the  best 
grades  of  linoleum  and  rubber,  and  at  the  same  time  offer  as 
much  resiliency  as  rubber,  has  culminated  in  Akron.  As  a 
result,  the  Chemical  Products  Division  of  The  Goodyear 
Tire  & Rubber  Co.  has  introduced  a calendered  vinyl  floor- 
ing material  in  a wide  range  of  solid  and  marbleized  colors. 

The  company’s  development  laboratory  claims  the  prod- 
uct  is  highly  stain-,  scar-  and  flame-resistant ; and  from 
demonstrations  conducted  before  a group  of  75  of  the  na- 
tion’s  leading  flooring  distributors,  the  new  material  offers 
great  possibilities  not  only  as  a floor  covering,  but  also  for 
sink  drain  boards,  cabinet  tops,  work  tables,  and  as  wains- 
cotting. 

The  fact  that  the  company  has  announced  its  products  as 
a “calendered”  material  is  an  innovation  within  the  indus- 
try,  as  conventional  processing  up  to  this  time  has  neces- 
sitated  what  is  called  a “press  cure.”  Needless  to  say,  a 
calendering  process  has  infinite  possibilities  for  high  speed 
volume  production  and  Goodyear,  knowing  this,  is  reluctant 
to  discuss  its  production  secrets. 

The  material,  immediately  available  through  distributors 
and  dealers  in  most  of  the  nation’s  larger  dties,  is  available 
in  three  thicknesses,  %2,  V4o  %2".  Colors  are  two  tone 


A calendered  vinyl  flooring  material  has 
been  developed  wfiicii  is  claimed  to  outwear 
the  best  grades  at  linoleum  and  rubber, 
yet  alters  the  same  resiliency  as  rubber 


gray,  two  tone  blue,  green  with  white  marbleization,  terra 
cotta  with  white  marbleization,  dark  brown  with  gold  mar- 
hleization,  black  with  white  marbleization,  cream  with  dark 
brown  marbleization,  plain  black,  plain  cream  and  terra 
cotta  red. 

The  material  is  available  to  distributors  and  dealers  in 
continuous  lengpths,  36^"  wide;  tiling  &nd  decorative  de- 
signs being  custom  processed  by  the  individual  installers. 

Dr.  R.  P.  Dinsmore,  vice  president  in  charge  of  research 
and  development,  describes  the  new  product  as  a homogene- 
ous  thermoplastic  mixture  of  vinyl  resins,  plasticizers,  stabi- 
lizers,  pigments  and  colors.  A vinyl  resin,  made  from 
acetylene  gas  and  hydrogen  chloride  and  utilizing  a special 
catalytic  process  developed  by  Goodyear  at  its  subsidiary, 
the  Pathfinder  Chemical  Corp.  at  Niagara  Falls,  is  the  basis 
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for  the  flooring  material.  Resins  are  shipped  to  Akron  for 
the  flooring  production  operations. 

Development  .work  with  vinyl  resins  was  started  by 
Goodyear  some  four  years  ago,  Dr.  Dinsmore  explained, 
ind  the  company’s  initial  findings  made  it  apparent  that  a 
5heet  stock  would  be  ideal  for  use  in  flooring  because  of  its 
toughness,  resistance  to  wear,  resistance  to  oils,  greases, 
iolvents,  and  because  of  its  general  durability. 

Laboratory  abrasion  tests  and  actual  wear  tests  on  experi- 
Tiental  installations  have  shown  the  new  vinyl  material  has 
ipproximately  twice  the  resistance  to  wear  as  the  best 
^rades  of  linoleum  or  rubber  flooring.  For  this  reason,  Dr. 
Dinsmore  said,  it  is  possible  to  use  thinner  gauges;  M«" 
mterial  being  sufficient  for  normal  floor  service  in  contrast 
:o  heavier  gauges  in  linoleum  and  rubber. 

Vo  Surfaee  Aeeumulations 

Test  installations  with  all  gauges  have  been  made  in 
ichool  libraries,  on  promenade  decks  of  steamships,  in  rail- 
■oad  cars,  offices  and  industrial  plants,  aj^  well  as  in  kitcbens 
is  flooring  and  drainboard  coverings.  Due  to  the  surfaee 
lardness  of  the  material  (greater  than  linoleum  at  normal 
-oom  temperatures  and  almost  as  flexible  as  rubber),  the 
Tiaterial  does  not  accumulate  dirt,  and  its  luster  increases 
vith  normal  wear. 

Spot  tests  with  a large  variety  of  commonly  used  house- 
lold  items  of  food,  beverages,  medicines,  cosmetics,  cleaning 
igents  and  Chemicals  show  no  permanent  staining,  Dr. 
Dinsmore  continued.  Cleaning  is  accomplished  with  any 
Df  the  conventional  detergents  or  abrasive  cleansers.  It 
•emains  unaffected  by  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral  oils  and 
jreases  even  at  elevated  temperatures,  and  should  it  become 
ioiled  with  oil  or  grease,  it  can  be  cleaned  easily  with  gaso- 
ine.  Only  light  coats  of  emulsion,  liquid  or  paste  waxes 
ire  recommended;  heavy  coats  only  serve  to  collect  grime 
ind  dirt  to  dull  the  natural  high  gloss  of  the  material  itself. 

Spot  stain  tests  were  made  with  such  items  as  blackberry 
iuice,  lemon  juice,  mustard,  catsup,  vanilla  extract,  beet 
iuice,  Coca  Cola,  beer,  bourbon,  whiskey,  dark  rum,  tea, 
;ofifee,  Unguentine,  mercurochrome,  hydrogen  peroxide, 
ipstick,  chlorox,  washing  soda,  soap,  ammonia,  Energine, 

HARDNESS  vs.  TEMPERATURE 
COMPARISON 

VINYL,  RUBBER,  LINOLEUM  FLOORING 


Although  vinyl  flooring  is  more  thermoplostic  than  most  re- 
silient  floor  coverings,  installation  process  is  about  same 


Windex,  Drano,  caustic  soda,  trisodium  phosphate  and 
Carbona. 

Smouldering  eigarettes,  which  are  always  a problem  in 
public  and  office  buildings  because  of  the  deep  scars  they 
create.  Dr.  Dinsmore  claims,  have  little  effect  on  Good- 
year’s  vinyl.  While  the  temperature  of  a burning  eigarette, 
he  said,  is  sufficiently  high  to  soften  the  surfaee  of  the  vinyl 
flooring,  imbedding  ashes  in  the  material,  such  stains  can 
be  removed  with  steel  wool  and  soap  with  little  difficulty. 

While  rubber  and  linoleum  when  once  set  ablaze  will 
continue  to  burn,  vinyl  flooring  will  extinguish  itself  when 
there  is  no  supporting  blaze.  When  certain  materials  be- 
come available  in  sizeable  quantities,  Dinsmore  added,  the 
flooring  can  be  made  completely  fireproof. 

Goodyear’s  vinyl  does  not  support  mildew,  and  has  excel- 
lent  resistance  to  sunlight  and  weather.  Accelerated 
weathering  tests  in  the  laboratory  and  actual  exposure  tests 
(Continued  on  page  57) 


Two  elecfrically  heated  platens  make  a pre-cutting  flooring 
heater  which  heats  edges  of  lapped  seam  to  be  double  cut 


is  achieved  without  the  exaggerated  taper  and  flow- 
ing  curves  aiiected  by  super-streamlined  styling 


Streamllning  is  a designing  deviee  whieh  is 
mueh  overdone  in  modern  products.  Funcfion 
of  part,  esthetie  appeal  and  east  are  major 
faetors  to  be  thought  of,  and  streamllning 
cannot  be  considered  independently  of  them. 
Various  exampies,  both  good  and  bad,  are 
cited  to  illustrate  points  made  by  authors 


To  Streamhne 


Wlåa»,  B.  PeUoiJ 

General  Electric  Co. 
and 

Pliiåp 

Formerly  of  General  Electric  Co. 


IN  THE  GUISE  of  modern  design  we  now  have  vacuuin 
cleaners  shaped  like  torpedoes,  lighting  fixtures  that 
resemble  incendiary  bombs,  and  streamlined  ash  trays  that 
threaten  monientarily  to  zoom  across  the  table  and  take  off 
for  an  upstairs  bedroom.  This  is  not  a war-inspired  motif 
— the  trend  has  been  in  evidence  for  more  than  a decade. 
The  idea  behind  it  is  sound,  but  it  has  been  either  forgotten 
or  totally  ignored  in  a wild  scramble  to  “modernize”  every- 
thing — furniture,  household  appliances,  the  most  humble 
toy  and  the  most  useless  gadget. 

Streamllning  applied  to  moving  objects  is  sound  engi- 
neering desigii.  Based  on  the  laws  of  physics,  it  is  planned 
to  provide”^  shape  that  will  move  through  air  or  fluid 
with  minimum  resistance.  But  there  is  no  justification 
for  streamllning  an  object  "that  isn’t  going  anywhere, 
merely  to  give  it  an  appearance  of  mobility ! The  “tear- 
drop”  turret  on  the  super-bomber  (baséd"^  the  same  laws 
of  aerodynamics)  makes  sense — the  teardrop  bay  window 
on  your  neighborhood  filling  station  is  just  pure  hokum. 

Should  plastics  products  be  streamlined,  and  if  so,  when, 
and  how  much?  Before  it  is  possible  to  present  a case  for 
or  against  streamllning  in  plastics,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  a definition  of  modern  design,  especially  as  applied 
to  mass-manufactured  products. 

Good  modern  design  is  more  than  a matter  of  stream- 
lining.  It  is  a careful  blending  of  the  esthetie  and  the 
practical,  the  beautiful  and  the  functional.  Its  basic  pur- 
pose  is  to  produce  things  that  are  easy  to  live  with  and  tb 
use.  Good  modern  design,  if  it  is  to  be  practical,  must 
not  only  be  attractive  and  useful,  but  must  lend  itself  to 
cconomical  manufaeture  by  modern  mass  produetion 
methods. 

Three  faetors,  therefore,  must  always  enter  into  any 
design  consideration : cost,  funetion  or  use,  and  esthetie 
appeal.  In  a competitive  market,  cost  always  comes  first. 
Until  the  advent  of  modern  design,  funetion  and  esthetie 
appeal  were  in  a continuous  struggle  for  second  place  which 
usually  ended  in  a draw.  It  remained  for  the  modern  de- 
signer deliberately  to  set  about  integrating  funetion  and 
esthetie  appeal  by  basing  beauty  on  the  functional  form. 

The  idea  had  often  been  unconsciously  applied  before ; 
most  primitive  furniture  and  tools,  although  made  with 
nothing  but  utility  in  mind,  had  a rude  kind  of  beauty. 
Nature  has  provided  us  with  the  perfect  example  of  func- 
tional beauty  in  the  human  body.  And  just  as  man  has, 
in  various  stages  of  his  development,  worn  rings  in  his 
nose  and  bells  on  his  toes  in  an  efifort  to  be  different  and 
“fa.shionable,”  he  has,  in  the  name  of  style,  applied  all 
manner  of  superficial  emhellishments  to  the  products  he 
has  made.  That  he  has  not  completely  outgrown  this  ten- 
dency  is  evidenced  by  the  current  women’s  hats  and  the 
male  zoot  suit — and  by  the  ridiculous  exampies  of  stream- 
lining  now  all  around  us. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  strcamlining  is  only  justified 

Molded  elementa  in  dashboard  aasembly  are  rightfully 
streamlined  to  blend  with  exterior  of  the  automobile 
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oxNoi  to  Strestmline 


A horrible  example  of  streamlining  con- 
ceived  by  the  designer  to  illustrate  in- 
tricate  shape  which  not  only  lacks  the 
appeal  of  the  familiar,  completely  func- 
lional  telephone  set.  but  would  be  dif- 
ficult  to  mold  and  would  cost  a great  deal 


A modified  form  of  streamlining  was  re- 
quired  in  designing  of  an  electric  steam 
heater.  Nevertheless,  the  designer  has 
maintained  the  appeal  of  simple  functional- 
ism  by  holding  streamlining  to  a minimum 


when  it  contributes  to  both  esthetic  appeal  and  function, 
or  when  it  facilitates  manufacture.  When  the  streamlining 
of  plastics  Products  is  considered,  the  latter  factor  may  be 
of  utmost  importance.  An  examination  of  molding  tech- 
niques  reveals  a number  of  reasons  why  a modified  form 
of  streamlining  is  nearly  always  necessary. 

Atfractiveness  in  Funetionalism 

Functional  beauty  at  low  cost  is  made  possible  in  plastics 
by  the  nature  of  the  materials  and  the  manufacturing 
methods  employed.  Intricate  forms  may  often  be  repro- 
duced  in  unlimited  number,  quickly  and  cheaply.  Materials 
can  be  formed  with  qualities  as  widely  different  as  those 
of  wood,  metal  and  glass  by  identical  production  methods. 
In  theory  it  is  possible  to  mold  almost  any  conceivable 
shape;  in  practice  there  is  a certain  point  where  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  molding  will  be  offset  by  ex- 
cessive  mold  and  finishing  costs.  The  plastics  desig;ner  is 
always  conscious  that  he  must  operate  within  certain  fixed 
limits  imposed  by  the  molds  and  presses  and  the  men  who 
run  them. 

The  conventional  plastics  molding  is  a thin-walled  shell. 
A minimum  wall-thickness  consistent  with  the  desired 
strength  and  stability  makes  for  economy  of  both  material 
and  labor.  From  a structural  standpoint  the  ideal  shape 
for  such  a shell  would  be  a section  of  a sphere.  The  spheri- 
cal  shape  also  molds  with  precision  and  ease.  But  an  end- 
less  repetition  of  this  shape  would  not  only  be  monotonous, 
it  would  not  even  follow  the  functional  forms  of  most  ob- 
jects.  The  designer  retains  the  structural  advantages  of 
the  spherical  shape  while  followdng  the  flowing  lines  of  the 


product  itself,  by  the  use  of  broad  curves  and  radii.  These 
radii  also  serve  the  very  practical  need  of  eliminating  sharp 
corners  which  are  fragile  and  difficult  to  mold. 

Taper  is  another  factor  which  must  always  be  considered. 
For  easy  removal  from  the  mold,  the  part  must  be  some- 
what  smaller  at  the  point  where  it  touches  the  bottom  of 
the  mold  than  it  is  at  the  mold  opening.  Although  the  taper 
may  be  so  slight  that  it  is  almost  unnoticeable,  every  mold- 
ing represents  a section  of  a sphere,  a pyramid  or  cone. 
If  so  designed,  it  will  not  rub  against  the  sides  of  the  mold 
when  being  removed.  There  must  be  no  “undercuts”  or 
projections  beyond  this  taper  to  wedge  the  piece  in  place 
and  hinder  removal. 

When  the  shape  of  the  molded  part  is  such  that  it  must 
be  made  not  by  one  cavity  but  by  two,  the  joint  or  “parting 
line”  where  the  two  mold  faces  meet  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Since  this  parting  line  must  be  re- 
moved in  a supplementary  finishing  operation,  the  part  is 
usually  planned  so  that  the  joint  occurs  at  a curved  or 
peaked  area  where  it  will  be  readily  accessible  and  the  cost 
of  the  operation  minimized. 

To  keep  mold  costs  down,  irregular  curves  must  be 
avoided,  since  they  cannot  be  reproduced  in  the  mold  with- 
out  the  use  of  templates  or  resorting  to  expensive  machin- 
ing  methods.  Raised  motifs  are  easier  to  reproduce  on 
moldings  than  depressed  ones,  since  they  appear  in  reverse 
in  the  mold  cavity,  and  it  is  far  easier  to  machine  a design 
in  than  it  is  to  machine  away  the  surrounding  stock  and 
leave  the  design  standing  up.  Large  plane  surfaces  with 
a uniformly  good  finish  are  extremely  difficult  to  mold  and 
( Continued  on  page  59) 
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Measuxinff  a Pxice  Quotsttion 


PURCHASERS  of  molded  products  often  face  a diffi- 
cult  problem  in  trymg  to  measure  the  actual  value  of 
the  Services  offered  by  a molder.  A sale  is  made  by  the 
vendor  offering  the  most  benefits  for  the  price  asked , often- 
times  he  conceals  or  over-rates  the  values  which  he  offers, 
and  in  either  case  the  buyer  loses  important  values.  Vendor 
and  buyer  alike  need  to  consider  the  important  customer 
benefits  that  are  essential  to  the  contract. 

The  basic  consideration  in  any  sales  contract  is  the  re- 
sponsibility  of  the  vendor.  This  responsibility  includes  not 
only  financial  responsibility  but  also  facilities  and  organiza- 
tion.  Obviously,  the  molder  who  accepts  a substantial  order 
for  tools  and  parts  should  show  adequate  financial  responsi- 
bility to  carry  out  the  project.  An  irresponsible  operator 
merely  folds  up  when  he  quotes  a price  that  he  cannot  live 
with. 

Less  obvious  to  many  is  the  importance  of  having  ade- 
quate facilities.  Reserve  capacity  is  very  important  to  the 
continuous  production  of  molded  parts.  This  means  extra 
presses  and  extra  reserve  power  equipment.  Facilities  also 
include  adequate  tool  room  equipment  for  mold  repair  work, 
sufficient  preforming  and  preheating  apparatus,  and  ample 
space  and  equipment  to  do  a good  job  of  finishing.  Many 
buyers  have  found  that  their  molder  had  sold  too  many 
molds  for  each  press  and  was  unable  to  give  continuous 
production  of  the  quantity  promised  as  the  mold  output. 

A well-balanced  and  experienced  organization  that  works 
as  a team  is  of  fundamental  importance.  Experienced  en- 
gineers  are  needed  to  consider  the  product  design  and  make 
the  proper  decisions  concerning  its  moldability.  An  under- 
estimated  job  will  ultimately  cost  the  buyer  more  than  it 
costs  the  molder.  Experienced  engineers  are  needed  to  de- 
sign the  molds  and  plan  the  production  methods;  quality 
control  planning  is  based  on  experience  and  full  considera- 
tion of  the  potential  hazards.  Teamwork  by  sales,  engineer- 
ing, molding,  finishing,  purchasing  and  shipping  are  most 
essential  to  quality  molding  service.  Organization  responsi- 
bility also  includes  an  adequate  and  cooperative  labor  supply. 

Responsibility  Should  Not  Be  Divided 

Divided  responsibility  is  often  a serious  evil  which  proves 
costly  to  the  users  of  plastics.  A fully  responsible  molder 
will  be  willing  to  produce  the  tools  that  are  needed  for  the 
production  requirements  of  the  job.  If  the  customer  is 
forced  to  purchase  his  own  tools  from  a separate  tool  source, 
the  molder  avoids  the  responsibility  for  their  performance, 
maintenance  of  accuracy  and  life.  If  he  has  underestimated 
the  job  and  has  no  responsibility  for  the  mold,  he  will 
merely  say  that  the  mold  is  no  good  and  pass  the  responsi- 
bility back  to  the  customer. 

A responsible  molder  wants  to  design  and  procure  the 
mold  himself.  His  production  costs  are  predicated  on  cer- 
tain  mold  design  features;  production  continuity  may  de- 
pend  on  the  quality  of  steel  in  the  various  mold  parts;  the 
quality  and  accuracy  of  the  molded  parts  is  a reflection  of 
the  mold  construction  quality.  The  buyer  is  entitled  to  ex- 
pect  the  molder  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  tools 
needed  for  the  production  of  the  part  in  accordance  with 
the  product  drawing  specification ; when  the  buyer  furnishes 
the  tools,  the  molder’s  responsibility  is  limited  to  operat- 
ing the  mold  and  shipping  pieces  as  produced. 

In  those  cases  where  the  customer  undertakes  to  procure 
the  mold,  it  should  be  done  on  a basis  which  will  not  re- 
lease  the  molder  from  his  responsibility  for  the  mold.  In 
this  case  the  molder  must  design  or  approve  the  mold  design, 
check  its  quality  at  intervals  during  its  construction,  sample 


J/.  J4.  Eo  is 

Executive  Engineer,  Shaw  Insulator  Co. 

End-user  must  look  beyond  priees  quoted  on 
his  product  by  several  molders  in  order  to 
tind  out  exactiy  what  he  is  being  ofFered. 
Does  the  bid  cover  all  the  requirements  of 
the  customer's  drawing  or  print?  Is  molder 
thoroughiy  reliable,  and  does  he  have  the 
statf  and  equipment  to  do  the  job  well? 
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Recommended  form  to  be  filled  out  by  buyei's  engineers,  so 
that  molder  may  present  most  economical  proposal  and  be  bet-  ' 
ter  prepared  to  suggest  alternate  materials  of  greater  value 


it  upon  completion  and  speeify  the  essential  changes  re- 
quired  prior  to  its  acceptance  as  a satisfactory  production 
tool. 

A quality  molder  offers  substantial  benefits  well  in  ad- 
vance  of  the  quotation.  He  offers  the  Services  of  competent 
engineers  for  conference  on  the  original  product  design. 
When  he  is  called  in  before  the  product  design  is  frozen, 
his  suggestions  will  result  in  lower  tool  and  part  cost,  mini- 
mization  of  lost  production  time,  better  material  selection 
and  the  Insurance  of  final  product  satisfaction. 

Customer  and  molder  alike  may  suffer  when  the  buyer 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Complete  informotion  on 
the  new  H-P-M  4 oz.  injec- 


Here’s  the  newest  injection  machine  in  the 
plastics  industry — and  the  simplest.  It’s 
the  first  all-hydraulic  injection  machine 
with  a one-pump  system.  This  means  there 
are  less  things  to  go  wrong — fewer  mov- 
ing  parts  to  wear  or  break — fewer  adjust- 
ments.  You’ll  have  less  maintenance — and 
simpler,  safer  operation. 

But  that’s  just  one  advantage  ofthis  new 
H-P-M  unit.  H-P-M  design  gives  you  fast 
plasticization  with  two  zone  electric  heat 
— positive  mold  sealing  with  straight-line 


hydr  aulic  mold  damp— fast  die-change-over 
— round-the-clock  high-speed  operation. 

When  you  buy  H-P-M  machines,  you’re 
buying  70  years’  experience  in  hydraulics 
— and  a power  system  built  by  H-P-M 
engineers.  Responsibility  is  undivided. 
"All-Hydraulic”  units  are  built  in  standard 
sizes  of  4,  9 and  16  ounce  capacity. 
Investigate  now,  while  deliveries  are  still 
favorable.  An  H-P-M  engiheer  will  gladly 
explain  their  money-saving  production 
features — as  applied  to  your  work. 


tion  machine  is  confained 
in  Bulletin  4701.  Write  u$ 
for  your  copy. 


THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
1060  Marion  Road  • Mount  Gilead,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Branch  Offices  in  Nøw  York,  Cincinnafi,  Clovoland,  C^umbus,  O.,  Detroit,  Pifftburgh  and  Chicago.  Repretentatives 
in  other  prine^l  eiiies.  Export  Dept:  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Cabie  ^"HydrouHc'* 


Seijr&rU  Injection  Machines 


FOR  MOLDING  TH  E RM  O - P L AS  TI  CS 


REVOLUTIONIZING  PRODUCTION  WITH  HYDRAULICS  SINCE  1877 


JVew  Crash  Helmet 
Oiiexs  Gxeater 
Pxotection 


Aero-Medical  Laboratories'  "Fiberglas"-laminate  crash  helmet  is  fobricated 
by  the  diced-filler  method.  Pulled-back  leather  lining  shows  the  liner  of 
packsd  "CCA,"  with  sponge  rubber  covering  for  comfort.  Channeling  provides 
the  desired  ventilation.  (Right),  diagrammatic  cross-section  of  the  helmet 


The  lives  of  three  and  perhaps  more  pilots,  and  at 
least  $2,000,000  worth  of  experimental,  irreplaceable 
aircraft  have  been  saved  by  some  20  low  pressure  molded 
crash  helmets  utilizing  Fiberglas  cloth,  Selectron  polyester 
resin  and  cellular  cellulose  acetate.  These  were  produced 
by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Aero-Medical  Laboratories 
of  the  Department  of  Aviation  Medicine  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California. 

Details  of  the  many  thrilling  incidents  in  which  the  hel- 
mets have  played  a part  are  not  available  for  public  re- 
lease.  This  is  because  the  limited  number  of  helmets  avail- 
able are  worn  almost  exclusively  by  test  pilots  who  are  fly- 
ing experimental  and  highly  secret  aircraft.  Any  informa- 
tion at  all  regarding  crashes  must  necessarily  include  details 
of  performance  which,  interpreted  by  one  familiar  with 
aeronautics,  would  supply  vital  pieces  in  the  jigsaw  puzzle 
which  a seeker  of  restricted  information  can  put  together 
from  isolated  and  seemingly  unrelated  facts. 

However,  acceptance  of  the  helmets  by  major  aircraft 
companies  is  summed  up  in  the  words  of  a spokesman  for 
North  American  Aviation,  Inglewood,  California:  “The 
crash  helmets  are  used  'by  our  test  pilots,  and  they  have 
proved  eminently  satisfactory.  The  pilots  wouldn’t  be  with- 
out  them.” 

The  development  of  the  helmet  goes  back  to  the  war,  when 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Lombard,  Associate  Professor  of  Aviation 
Medicine,  University  of  Southern  California,  now  in  charge 
of  the  Aero-Medical  Laboratory  there,  was  stationed  at 
Eglin  Field,  Florida,  Army  Air  Forces  proving  ground  for 
all  types  of  equipment.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Physiolog- 
ical  Test  Section.  Among  the  items  submitted  for  test  was 


Shell  is  low  pressure  molded  of  "Fiberglas" 
elofh  and  "Seleefron"  resin.  Lining  is  made 
of  bloeks  of  "CCA"  and  foamed  rubber,  and  is 
eontoured  to  head  form.  Earphones  are  placed 
info  Shell;  held  there  by  spring  suspension 
deviee.  Test  pilots  opprove  new  crash  helmet 


a crash  helmet  constructed  from  phenolic  resin  with  a can- 
vas  fabric  base.  Data  secured  from  these  tests  emphasized 
the  need  for  development  of  the  helmet,  which  is  today 
nearing  the  point  when  it  can  be  placed  in  quantity  produc- 
tion. 

The  problem  of  head  injury  resulting  from  aircraft  acci- 
dents  is  probably  as  old  as  man’s  attempts  to  fly.  Its  first 
occurrence  in  modern  air  travel  as  we  know  it  was  in  Sep- 
tember 1908,  when  Lt.  Selfridge  was  in  flight  with  Orville 
Wright.  His  head  hit  a wooden  upright,  causing  a skull 
fracture,  and  he  died  a few  hours  later. 

During  the  Spring  of  1946,  a project  for  the  development 
of  an  improved  type  of  crash  helmet  was  undertaken  in  the 
Aero-Medical  Laboratories,  with  funds  contributed  to  the 
University’s  Department  of  Aviation  Medicine  by  six  mem- 
ber  companies  of  the  Aircraft  Industries  Association.  In 
direct  charge  of  the  program  and  engaged  in  much  of  the 
research  is  Herman  P.  Roth,  engineering  consultant  for 
the  Department.  Assisting  in  the  program  have  been  Ben- 
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/ janiin  Goulston,  laboratory  assistant,  and  Miss  Ina  DeCan, 

fadvanced  student  in  sculpture.  Mrs.  Martha  Mill,  expert 
upholsterer  for  the  Department  of  Aviation  Medicine,  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  trim  and  upholstering  aspects  of  the 
helmet  development. 

To  understand  the  project,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
physiological  and  mechanical  aspects  of  the  problem.  What 
happens  in  a crash  is  that  the  head  travels  generally  forward 
and  hits  some  other  object.  The  impact  may  produce  various 
effects,  such  as  lacerations  of  soft  tissues,  fractures  of  the 
■j»  face  and  skull  bones,  and  brain  concussion.  While  there 
^1  are  several  phases  to  protection  against  injuries  of  this 
Æ type,  we  are  concerned  here  only  with  protective  headgear. 
S Desirability  of  improvement  of  this  item  has  been  accen- 
A tuated  in  the  last  few  years  by  development  of  very  high 
a speed  aircraft,  which  has  magnified  the  problem  of  buffeting 
under  some  conditions.  New  problems  have  been  created 
/ relative  to  escape  by  ejection  and  protection  of  pilots  against 
i high-speed  airstreams. 

t Principal  Ob/ecfives 

Principal  objectives  in  design  of  the  protective  headgear 
were  protection  of  the  head  against : ( 1 ) fracture  of  the 
‘ ' skull,  through  reduction  and  distribution  of  impact  forces, 
jj  (2)  brain  concussion,  through  control  of  the  rate  of  de- 
■ celeration,  (3)  penetrating  wounds  due  to  flying  fragments, 
by  use  of  impact  and  penetration  resistant  materials,  (4) 
harmful  vibratory  forces,  by  proper  cushioning  and  use  of 
' sound  and  vibration  absorptive  materials,  (5)  high  en- 
» vironmental  temperatures  and  radiant  energy  levels,  by  use 
of  radiant  energy-reflective  surfacing,  thermal  insulation 
and  (if  required)  forced  cooling  and,  conversely,  protec- 
^ tion  from  extreme  cold,  (6)  wind  blast  and  flash  burn  effects 
jl?/  by  suitable  fit  and  anchorage,  and  by  proper  integration 
i^.  with  other  protective  gear,  such  as  goggles  and  oxygen 
mask. 

Additional  considerations  were : ( 1 ) minimal  interference 
with  communication,  and  its  enhancement  if  possible,  (2) 
minimum  practicable  size,  on  account  of  wind  blast  forces 
'i'"  and  problems  of  clearance  within  cockpit  canopies,  (3) 
minimum  practicable  weight,  to  avoid  fatigue  when  worn 
for  extended  periods  and  to  assure  tolerable  loading  of 
head-supporting  muscles  under  high  “g”  forces,  (4)  smooth 
■ exterior,  to  avoid  damage  to  canopies,  (S)  adaptability  to 
V varying  head  sizes  and  shapes,  (6)  avoidance  of  unneces- 
sary  interior  fittings  or  projections,  especially  of  a pene- 
trating  nature,  (7)  sanitation,  (8)  over-all  comfort  for  any 
necessary  period  of  wear. 


There  is  a great  gap  in  the  information  available  on  the 
physiological  considerations  of  brain  concussion  and  the 
limits  of  tolerance  of  the  human  head  under  various  condi- 
tions of  impact.  Development  of  this  information  • consti- 
tutes  the  next  portion  of  the  research  program  which  has 
resulted  in  the  present  crash  helmet.  From  the  data  avail- 
able, however,  it  is  obvious  that  a primary  objective  in  its 
'design  should  be  provision  of  the  best  available  means  for 
minimizing  acceleration  (or  deceleration)  of  the  head  un- 
der crash  conditions,  in  addition  to  the  widest  possible  distri- 
bution of  the  decelerative  forces  over  the  entire  area  of 
the  head. 

Plastics  Satisfy  Objectives 

Plastics  materials  of  various  types  are  the  only  ma- 
terials which  would  satisfy  all  these  objectives  at  least  in 
part,  especially  in  combining  low  weight  with  high  streng^h. 

Basic  considerations  in  the  design  were:  (1)  the  deci- 
sion  to  integrate  or  incorporate  headphones  within  the  hel- 
met Shell,  (2)  allowance  of  spacing  between  head  and 
helmet  shell  for  energy-absorbing  lining,  except  in  front 
wbere  from  to  one  inch  was  allowed. 

These  considerations  permitted  establishment  of  an  ex- 
terior shape  which  practically  covers  the  whole  head  with 
the  exception  of  the  face.  The  shell  terminates  in  front  at 
a point  just  high  enough  above  the  brows  to  allow  use  of 
standard  Air  Corps  goggles.  It  extends  as  far  down  in 
back  as  possible  without  interference  with  head  motion 
within  the  optimum  range  necessary  for  scanning  the  sky. 
Pockets  were  formed  over  the  ears  for  accommodation  of 
standard  Signal  Corps  earphones. 

A standard  AAF  plaster  head  was  used  as  a model  and 
Miss  DeCan  achieved  a smooth  and  symmetrical  outer  shape 
by  use  of  modeling  clay,  maintaining  the  desired  thickness 
of  lining  in  the  designated  areas  as  the  first  consideration. 

Brandt  Goldsworthy,  Industrial  Plastics  Corporation, 
Gardena,  Calif.,  was  called  into  consultation,  and  it  was  de- 
cided  to  produce  the  helmet  shells  from  Fiberglas  cloth  No. 
ECC-162,  laminated  with  Selectron  No.  5003,  a styrene 
polyester  resin.  These  were  molded  in  female  plaster  molds, 
from  plaster  forms  taken  from  the  clay  modelings  in  three 
sizes,  by  the  low  pressure  bag  process.  All  helmet  shells 
manufactured  to  date  have  been  produced  in  these  molds  by 
Industrial  Plastics  Corporation. 

The  shells  were  first  made  with  six  layers  of  Fiberglas, 
but  they  were  found  to  be  excessively  heavy  and  rigid.  Cur- 
rent  models  employ  four  layers  of  cloth,  except  over  the 
earphones  where  only  two  layers  are  used.  The  sacrifice 


1 Steps  in  development  of  new  helmet:  original  with  shell  of  canvas  fabric  impregnated  with  phenolic  resin;  "Fiberglas" 

shell  using  "Selectron  5003"  in  plaster  molds;  DuPont  "CCA"  is  used  as  energy.absorbing  liner  in  place  of  sponge  rubber 
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of  strength  in  the  lower  area  is  compensated  for  by  thick- 
ness  of  the  earphones,  and  flexibility  in  putting  on  hnd  re- 
moving  the  helmet  is  desirable. 

The  bare  shell,  without  lining  or  fittings,  weighs  15  oz. 
Its  overall  width  is  8^",  overall  height  9^",  length  9^". 
The  weight  of  the  completed  helmet  is  approxiniately  45  oz 
at  present,  but  current  design  developnients  promise  to  re- 
duce  this  to  less  than  40  oz.  Helmets  are  available  in  three 
size.s — head  size  of  7 or  less,  7 to  7^,  and  7j^  or  larger. 

The  average  thickness  of  the  four-ply  laminate  is  ap- 
proximately  0.06".  Engineering  tests  of  samples  of  similar 
material,  not  in  the  helmet,  show  an  ultimate  tensile  strength 
of  approximately  34,000  psi. 

At  about  the  time  the  shells  were  available,  Northrop 
Aircraft  Company  heard  of  the  project,  and  asked  for  a 
number  of  them  for  use  in  test  flights  of  their  XB-35  Fly- 
ing Wing  bomber.  Since  the  date  for  testing  was  close, 
Northrop  completed  the  shells  in  their  own  upholstery  de- 
partment.  Pieces  of  compressed  foam  rubber  in  suitable 
thickness  were  ehclosed  in  pockets  of  airplane  cloth  and 
stitched  into  parallel  ribs  whose  spacing,  together  with  the 
original  thickness  of  the  rubber,  determined  the  ultimate 
thickness  of  the  pad  and  the  degree  of  resiliency.  Fitting 
to  individual  heads  was  by  trial  and  error.  Edges  of  the 
helmet  were  protected  with  a roll  of  sponge  rubber,  and 
the  whole  lining  was  covered  with  chamois. 

Experience  with  these  Northrop  helmets  resulted  in  de- 
velopment of  a spring  suspension  device  for  holding  the 
earphones  in  place.  These  can  be  pushed  back  against  the 
shell  when  putting  the  helmet  on  or  taking  it  off,  and  held 
there  with  a pin.  Release  of  the  pin  allows  the  earphones 
to  snap  into  place  over  the  ears. 

At  this  point,  a new  concept  was  injected  into  construc- 
tion  of  the  lining  material.  It  was  to  use  a non-resilient, 
energy-absorptive  material  having  a definite  structure  which 
would  be  deformed  or  destroyed  upon  the  application  of 
compressive  forces,  resulting  in  energy  absorption  without 
the  development  of  high  restitutive  forces.  In  other  words, 
this  material  would  absorb  the  blow  of  the  head  against  it, 
and  retard  its  deceleration  by  breaking  down  its  structure. 
There  would  then  be  no  “kick-back,”  as  is  the  case  when  a 
resilient  material  such  as  rubber  absorbs  a blow. 

Mr.  Goldsworthy  suggested  the  investigation  of  newly 
available  semi-rigid  foamed  plastics  materials.  From  these, 
DuPont’s  cellular  cellulose  acetate  CCA  was  selected 
as  the  most  satisfactory.  This  material  is  available  in 
"board”  form,  and  in  varying  densities.  The  one  with  the 
lowest  density  was  chosen — ^about  four  or  five  lb  per  cu  ft. 

This  material  reacts  to  compressive  stress  in  an  interest- 
ing  manner.  Plotted  in  a stress-strain  diagram,  it  behaves 
as  a resilient  material  until  a compressive  stress  of  about 
90-100  psi  is  reached.  Thereafter,  considerable  further 
compression  occurs  without  much  corresponding  increase  in 
compressive  force.  As  compression  proceeds  to  a thickness 
of  about  30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  the  original,  destruc- 
tion  of  the  cellular  structure  merges  into  a “packing”  effect, 
and  the  compressive  force  increment  for  unit  compression 
again  increases. 

Within  the  range  of  action  wherein  considerable  com- 
pression occurs  without  great  increase  in  compressive  force, 
reduction  of  the  compressive  force  is  followed  by  very  little 
expansion  of  the  material.'  It  is  in  this  range  that  the  ma- 
terial functions  primarily  as  a non-resilient  energy-absorb- 
ing  material,  and  the  energy  dissipated  is  measured  by  the 
average  force  applied,  multiplied  by  the  distance  the  ma- 
terial is  compressed. 

A resilient  material,  on  the  other  hand,  would  store  up 
energy  during  compression;  the  restoring  force  opposing 
the  compressive  force  would  rise  more  or  less  proportionally 
to  the  amount  of  compression ; the  deceleration  of  the  object 
producing  the  compressive  force  would  reach  a peaked  max- 


imum  at  the  point  of  greatest  compression ; and  the  object 
would  be  accelerated  in  the  reverse  direction  by  the  energy 
stored  in  the  resilient  material. 

The  next  development  took  place  at  North  American 
Aviation,  under  direction  of  the  Aero-Medical  Laboratories, 
where  helmets  were  individually  fitted  by  carving  out  solid 
blocks  of  CCA  to  the  contour  of  the  individual’s  head,  al- 
lowing  space  for  a thin  layer  of  sponge  rubber  for  comfort 
in  wearing.  Ventilating  channels  were  provided  with  ven- 
tilating  hoies  drilled  in  the  outer  shell  at  several  points. 
This  was  also  coated  with  gold  foil  to  minimize  radiant 
energy  absorption  in  a hot  sun  under  a transparent  canopy. 

This  method  resulted  in  a helmet  that  was  extremely 
satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  fit,  but  very  expensive 
and  not  adapted  to  quantity  production.  Consolidated-\^ul- 
tee  also  produced  two  helmets  by  this  method. 

Dieing  Method 

The  third  method  was  to  chop  or  dice  the  CCA  into 
small  cubes  and  mix  them  with  a binder.  The  resultant 
mixture  was  packed  between  the  helmet  shell  and  a cast- 
ing of  the  head  which  had  been  properly  positioned  within 
the  shell.  A thermosetting  synthetic  elastomer  known  as 
Superlastic , mixed  with  ammonium  carbonate  as  a foaming 
agent,  was  used  as  the  binder.  The  whole  was  cured  in  an 
oven  at  approximately  275°  F.  Several  helmets  were  made 
in  the  Aero-Medical  Laboratories  for  the  Sperry  Gyroscope 
Co.,  and  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  also  used  this  process  to  pro- 
duce  helmets  that  provided  an  individualized  fit  at  reason- 
able  cost.  However,  the  weight  factor  and  relative  cumber- 
someness  of  the  process  have  led  to  further  research. 

The  current  method,  which  seems  to  offer  production 
possibilities,  is  to  channel  the  CCA  blocks  almost  through 
their  thickness  with  saw  cuts  in  a waffle  pattern.  Onto  this 
is  molded  foam  rubber  by  a process  developed  by  Barton  H. 
Thompson  of  Molded  Products,  Hollywood,  a leading  rubber 
and  plastics  technologist  for  the  motion  pieture  studios. 

This  waffled  CCA  and  rubber  material  is  flexiblc  and 
allows  the  CCA  to  yield  under  impact  forces.  As  now  ap- 
plied in  the  helmet  shell,  blocks  of  the  waffle-cut  CCA,  of 
thickness  appropriate  to  their  location,  are  used  to  line  the 
entire  crown  section  of  the  shell.  A plaster  rejilica  of  the 
pilot’s  head  is  positioned  so  that  there  is  about  between 
it  and  the  CCA,  and  the  foamed  rubber  is  fiowed  into  the 
remaining  space  and  into  the  saw-cut  slots  in  the  CCA. 

Channels  for  ventilation  and  earphone  wires  are  cut  after 
molding.  Separate  molded  pads  of  foam  rubber  are  used  to 
position  the  earphones,  which  are  retained  in  pockets 
molded  in  the  rubber.  Only  the  motor  units  of  the  ear- 
phones are  used,  the  cases  being  eliminated  to  save  weight. 

The  whole  interior  is  covered  with  suede  leather  with 
the  smooth  side  out,  and  the  edge  is  protected  with  a roll  of 
foam  rubber  covered  with  suede. 

Further  experiments  are  under  way  to  develop  a method 
of  suspending  the  lining,  possibly  by  a sling,  which  will 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  individual  contouring.  This  is 
somewhat  doubtful  of  success,  however,  since  fit  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  performance  of  the  headgear. 

Additional  work  is  also  being  done  to  develop  suitable 
surfacing  techniques.  Gold  leaf  is  very  satisfactory  as  a 
reflecting  agent,  but  it  is  not  durable  and  soon  seuffs  off. 
Other  materials  that  have  been  used  are  paint  impregnated 
with  powdered  metal,  and  plain  white  lacquer. 

The  Aero-Medical  I-aboratories  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  feel  this  project  is  ready  for  applica- 
tion to  a standard  commercial  set-up  for  production  and 
distribution.  While  further  improvements  will  come,  the 
helmet  now  available  justifies  itself  on  [)erformance,  and 
techniques  as  developed  in  the  latest  laboratory  processes  are 
reasonable  in  cost,  although  marked  savings  can  be  realized 
as  production  is  developed.  end 
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General  Purpose 

Improved  General  Purpose 

Non-Cracking 

Heat-Resistant 

Mineral  Filled 

Semi-lmpact 

Impact 

Defailed  Speciftcations  upon  request. 


The  Kromex  Corporation,  a leader  in  outstand- 
ingly  styled  housewares,  speciiied  phenolic 
compounds  for  the  handles  and  knobs  of  their 
saucepans.  They  recognized  that  the  durability, 
attractiveness  and  heat-resistance  of  phenolics 
made  them  ideal  for  this  product. 


.,,0MCU 


So  their  molder,  International  Molded  Plastics, 
Inc.,  makes  the  parts  from  Interlake  Compounds. 
Interlake  powder  is  used  because  it  is  fast-curing, 
consistently  uniform  and  has  good  mold-releasé 
qualities  . . . Due  to  these  important  advantages, 
Interlake  Molding  Compounds  are  being  used 
in  more  and  more  of  America's  finest  products. 
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Courtesy  Rohm  & Haas  Co. 

Many  automobile  parts,  irom  trade  mark  medalUons  to  radiator  ornamenta,  are  molded  irom  acrylic  powders 


2)..  2b.  RotUcl, 

Sales  Manager,  Plostics  Department 
Rohm  & Haas  Company 

Tfcis  feen-age  member  of  the  plasfies  family 
has  a wide  range  of  uses  in  both  sheef  and 
molded  form.  AvailabiUty  of  large  size  sheefs, 
excellent  opfical  properties,  dimensional 
sfabUify,  and  impaet  sfrengfh  and  weather 
resistanee  lead  to  sucfi  diverse  applieations 
as  aircraft  and  vending  machine  enelosures, 
maehine  guards  and  light  shields,  outdoor 
signs  and  letters.  Edge-lighfing  effeets 
typify  aerylie's  functional,  deeorative  uses 


Acrylic  RESIN  plastics  have  a combination  of  func- 
tional and  deeorative  values  that  has  led  to  their  use 
in  a wide  variety  of  fields,  ranging  from  costume  jewelry  to 
modern  architeeture.  Between  these  extremes  lie  such 
divergent  applieations  as  signs,  aircraft  enelosures,  lighting 
fixtures,  merchandising  aids,  automobile  parts,  safety  appli- 
ances,  home  furnishings  and  accessories,  and  hospital  equip- 
ment,  with  scores  of  separate  uses  in  each  category. 

Introduced  first  in  sheet  form,  acrylic  resins  are  now  also 
available  in  rods  and  molding  powders  in  a variety  of  sizes, 
forms  and  grades,  and  in  a full  range  of  transparent,  trans- 
lucent  and  opaque  colors.  One  of  their  major  advantages  is 
the  relatively  large  size  of  sheets — up  to  67"  X 79" — for 
which  casting  methods  have  been  developed,  with  thick- 
nesses  ranging  from  1/16"  to  2"  for  polished  and  up  to  3" 
for  unpolished  sheets. 

It  was  their  combination  of  properties  which  made  these 
sheets  a welcome  addition  to  existing  materials  in  1935. 
They  were  not  only  as  clear  as  fine  optical  glass  and 
unaffected  by  strong  sunlight  or  extremes  of  weather,  but 
they  were  also  light  in  weight,  had  high  impaet  strength  and 
dimensional  stahility,  were  resistant  to  the  action  of  most 
Chemicals,  and  were  excellent  electrical  insulators. 

In  addition,  being  thermoplastic,  they  could  be  formed  to 
almost  any  desired  shape  by  being  heated  to  a pliable  state. 
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Finally,  the  new  material  cotild  be  machinecl  in  the  same 
way  as  wood  or  soft  metal.  The  advantages  of  this  sheet 
plastics  in  many  application^  led  to  a desire  on  the  part  of 
molders  for  an  acrylic  resin  molding  powder  that  would 
impart  the  same  properties,  and  these  were  introduced  three 
years  after  the  east  sheets. 

The  various  properties  of  acrylic  resins  are  best  under- 
stood  through  a description  of  how  they  are  used  in  diverse 
applications. 

Advanfageous  in  Signs 

In  signs,  acrylic  sheets  are  advantageous  because  of  their 
general  optical  properties,  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be 
lettered,  their  resistance  to  weathering  and  the  facility  with 
which  they  may  be  formed.  Their  high  degree  of  trans- 
parency,  which  transmits  all  colors  of  the  visible  spectrum 
with  92  per  cent  efficiency,  carries  with  it  a number  of  inter- 
esting  features.  One  of  these  is  “light-piping,”  which  has 
resulted  in  the  design  of  “edge-lighted”  signs  whose  lettered 
messages  are  sharply  illuminated  by  light  that  is  not  visible 
elsewhere  in  the  plastics  sheet. 

In  such  signs,  the  light  source  is  concealed  at  one  edge  of 
the  sheet.  The  light-piping  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  abil- 
ity  of  acrylics  to  transmit  light  rays  from  one  edge  of  a 
sheet  through  to  the  opposite  edge,  by  repeated  reflections 
between  the  polished  surfaces.  In  travelling  through  the 
sheet  the  light  becomes  visible  only  where  the  surface  is 
“broken”  by  carving,  engraving,  sanding  or  painting.  In 
edge-lighted  signs,  the  letters  or  designs  painted,  etched  or 
engraved  into  the  back  of  the  acrylic  sheet  provide  this 
necessary  interruption  of  the  course  of  light,  and  therefore 
are  illuminated  as  the  light  escapes  from  the  sheet  at  the 
point  of  interruption.  Edge-lighted  signs  are  especially 
valuable  for  attracting  the  attention  of  customers  to  mer- 
chandise  in  department  stores  and  specialty  shops. 

Many  other  types  of  signs  utilize  acrylic  sheet  material. 


Block  letters  cut  from  thick  translucent  sheets  and  lighted 
from  behind  offer  advantages  in  light  weight  and  resistance 
to  prolonged  outdoor  exposure.  Outdoor  “spectaculars”  are 
construeted  by  heat-forming  large  sheets  to  illustrate  the 
advertiser’s  produet ; on  theatre  marquees,  fabricated  or 
molded  letters  are  silhouetted  against  a lighted  translucent 
background  with  excellent  results.  The  use  of  colored 
material  in  sign  applications  is  extensive  because  of  the 
pleasing  effects  obtained  with  the  deep,  rich,  warm  colors 
available. 

The  formability,  strength  and  optical  properties  of  acrylic 
sheets  were  dramatically  used  during  the  war  years  in  the 
transparent  bomber  noses,  gun  turrets,  navigator’s  astro- 
domes  and  other  enclosures  on  warplanes  which  required  a 
lightweight,  weather-  and  impact-resistant,  formable  ma- 
terial through  which  perfect  vision  was  obtainable.  The 
fabricating  techniques  developed  for  these  produets  estab- 
lished  the  basic  methods  which  are  used  in  fabricating 
acrylic  plastics  today.  The  acrylics  have  continued  to  be  the 
standard  plastics  material  employed  by  the  aireraft  industry 
for  transparent  enclosures.  They  have  also  been  used  for 
enclosures  on  automatic  vending  machines,  replacing  glass 
and  even  metal  in  some  cases. 

The  decorative  possibilities  of  flat  acrylic  sheets  were 
ingeniously  exploited  in  perhaps  the  largest  table  ever  fash- 
ioned  from  that  material,  by  the  New  Horizons  furniture 
department  of  James  MeCreery  & Company,  New  York. 
Made  from  a special  sheet  of  clear  Plexiglas  67"  X 29"  X 
the  table  is  brought  up  to  72"  length  by  an  opaque 
black  border  of  the  .same  material  3"  wide.  This,  together 
with  a black  2j4"  apron,  makes  an  effective  contrast  with 
the  large  clear  sheet. 

Designed  with  cut-out  curves  instead  of  square  corners, 
the  table  may  be  extended  two  feet  on  each  end  and  given  a 
rectangular  form  by  two  small  console  tables  which  fit  into 
the  corners.  These  auxiliary  tables,  which  may  also  be  used 


Courtesy  Rohm  6r  Haas  Co. 

For  a merchandising  aid  in  effective  retail  presentation, 
Cadillac  Plastics  fabricertes  blouse  form  from  acrylics 


Crystal-clear,  shatter-resistant  "Plexiglas"  spool  case 
protects  sensitive  nylon  thread  from  excessive  moisture 
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"Lucites"  light-transmission  qualities  are  used  to  advantoge  in  dial  of  instrument  which  measures  wind  velocity  and  direction 


separately  as  living  room  desk  and  dining  room  serving 
table,  have  three  small  sections  of  black  Plexiglas  inlaid  in 
their  tops. 

Another  novel  feature  of  the  large  table  is  a 36"  ring,  4" 
deep  and  thick,  under  the  center  of  the  table.  Suspended 
from  it  is  a shallow  curved  disc  to  hold  a floral  or  other 
centerpiece.  which  g^ins  a certain  charm  when  seen 
through  the  acrylic  top. 

Designed  by  Mary  Luscher,  director,  and  James  Mitten, 
associate  director  of  the  store’s  decorating  staff,  the  set  is 
priced  at  $2,000.  It  was  fabricated  by  E.  L.  Cournand  & 
Co.,  New  York.  Fitting  of  the  long  joints  between  the 
large  sheet  and  the  border,  as  well  as  between  the  latter 
and  apron.  was  accomplished  by  a plywood  fixture  with 
coiled  springs  which  applied  a pressure  of  some  10  to  20  psi 
after  the  parts  were  bonded  with  an  acrylic  solvent  cement. 

Widely  Used  in  Lighting  Fixfures 

Acrylic  plastics  have  more  recently  come  into  wide  use  in 
lighting  fixtures,  where  their  ability  to  transmit  or  diffuse  a 
maximum  amount  of  illumination  is  of  great  value.  As 
curved  shields  covering  fluorescent  tubes,  or  as  panels  set 
flush  with  ceilings  and  walls  over  incandescent  or  fluores- 
cent lighting  sources,  they  offer  advantages  in  modern 
illumination  systems.  For  interior  lighting,  curved  or  flat 
white  translucent  sheets  are  generally  used.  An  important 
exterior  lighting  application  is  expected  to  develop  from  the 
use  of  formed  clear  transparent  street-lighting  globes,  whose 
shatter-resistance  will  cut  replacement  costs  on  such  fixtures 
to  a minimum. 

Additional  uses  in  the  lighting  field  include  edge-lighted 
Wall  murals  that  combine  auxiliary  illumination  with  dec- 
orative  values,  and  table  lamp  shades. 

Because  they  can  be  formed  and  machined  without  difficul- 
ty,  and  l)ecause  of  their  great  transparency  and  natural 
beauty,  the  acrylics  have  also  found  application  in  the  field 
of  merchandising  aids,  where  these  properties  promote  the 


effective  presentation  of  retail  goods.  Counter  display  cases 
can  be  formed  as  one-piece  units,  or  separate  acrylic  sections 
can  be  cemented  in  permanently  strong,  invisible  bonds,  re- 
sulting  in  cases  that  give  100  per  cent  visibility  of  contents. 
The  sparkling  transparent  beauty  of  the  cases  themselves 
provides  a striking  setting  for  the  items  displayed  in  them, 
and  attracts  customers  to  the  point  of  sale. 

Another  growing  merchandising-aids  application  is  in 
large  showcases  where  front,  rear,  top  and  side  sections  are 
formed  of  the  crystal-clear  material.  One  important  ad- 
vantage  acrylics  have  here  is  that  scratches,  which  are 
suffered  by  all  showcase  materials  in  the  course  of  normal 
store  operations,  may  be  polished  or  buffed  out,  whereas 
other  materials  would  need  to  be  replaced. 

Additional  uses  in  this  field  include  .small  transparent 
packages  molded  from  acrylic  powders  for  such  items  as 
razors,  pen  and  pencil  sets,  perfumes,  and  display  racks  for 
shoes,  hats,  silverware  and  lingerie,  and  .storage  trays  for 
back-of-the-counter  di,splay  of  soft  goods.  In  all  these 
applications,  the  light  weight  of  the  acrylic  material,  which 
is  less  than  half  as  heavy  as  glass,  provides  ea.se  of  handling 
by  store  per.sonnel. 

Eifecfive  in  Home  Furnishings 

Designers  in  the  home  furnishings  and  personal  acces- 
sories  fields  have  worked  effcctively  with  acrylics.  The 
range  of  products  which  utilize  their  decorative  qualities  and 
permanent  attractiveness  is  limited  only  by  the  imagination 
of  the  craftsman. 

The  excellent  moldability  of  acrylic  powders,  which  are 
produced  in  various  grades  for  injection  and  compression 
molding  and  extrusion,  and  in  a wide  range  of  colors,  has 
resulted  in  their  u.se  in  applications  calling  for  a large  num- 
ber  of  identical  parts.  Such  moldings  retain  the  properties 
of  acrylic  sheet  material,  and  are  distinguished  for  their 
light  weight,  excellent  electrical  properties  and  high  dimen- 
sional  stability.  Acrylic  moldings  come  from  the  mold  with 
a high  polish,  ready  for  use  without  further  finishing. 
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NgW  Orleans  welcomes  the  plastics  industries 
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Your  Plant  In 
NEW  ORLEANS 


. . Means  More  PROFITS  for  YOU! 


MARKETS  MEAN  PROFITS!  . . . Here,  your  plant  is  situated 
midway  between  the  eager  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets  ...  at  home,  the  vast  Mississippi  Valley  and  10 
progressive  Southern  states  which  need  more  plastics 
than  they  produce  . . . and  helow  us,  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing  Latin  American  and  Carihhean  market  which 
imported  more  than  $17,000,000  of  plastic  materials 
and  produets  in  1946.  Ahout  half  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican repuhlics  neither  manufaeture  their  own  plastic 
materials  nor  fahricate  semi-finished  forms  of  plastics. 

RESOURCES  MEAN  PROFITS!  . . . Raw  materials  native  to 
Louisiana  in  quantity  inelude  cotton,  wood  pulp,  soda 
ash,  sulphur,  hagasse,  and  petroleum  derivatives,  ace- 
tic  acid,  henzol,  formaldehyde,  resins  and  acrylic  acid. 
In  addition,  many  suhstances  used  in  the  manufaeture 
of  plastic  materials  are  imported  through  the  Port  of 
New  Orleans  and  are  availahle,  as,  for  example,  casein 
and  Castor  heans.  Of  great  importance  too  is  the  un- 
limited  supply  of  low  cost  natural  gas  from  deep  wells 
near  the  city,  and  ready,  economical  electrical  power. 

TRANSPORTATION  MEANS  PROFITS!  . . . From  the  large, 
sheltered  harhor  97  ship  and  harge  lines  send  deep- 
draft  vessels  to  the  seaports  of  the  world,  and  modern 
harges  inland  economically  over  a 15,000  mile  water- 
ways  system.  Nine  trunk  line  railroads  converge  here, 
and  8 major  air  lines,  24  motor  freight  lines.  Besides 
these  essentials  for  industrial  profit.  New  Orleans  of- 
fers  the  unequalled  trade  facilities  presented  hy  Inter- 
national House,  International  Trade  Mart  and  the 
Foreign  Trade  Zone.  The  supply  of  Skilled  Labor  has 
more  than  douhled  since  1940,  indFriendlyTaxation, 
local  and  state,  encourages  industrial  growth.  Inves- 
tigate  now. 
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Smart-looking  desk  parophernalia  is  iabricated  oi  "Lucite." 
In  the  background,  acrylic  letters  lorm  desk  owner's  name 


Scattergood  of  Hollywood  uses  "Lucite"  for  a hinged,  suit-  Gaily  colored  "Lucite",  resistant  to  abuse,  replaces 

case  style  poker  chip  holder,  with  drop-down  sides,  and  chips  metal  bowls  in  Cool  Stream  Corp.  electric  water  coolers 


Telechron  electric  clock  set  into  thick  block  of  acrylic  ap- 
pears  to  be  embedded  in  the  completely  transparent  material 

Courtfsv  Rohm  Ihms  Co. 


Flanges,  lugs  and  hoies  may  be  niolded  into  acrylic  niolded 
parts  to  eliminate  subsequent  niachining  and  asseinlily  oper- 
ations,  thus  effecting  added  econoniies. 

In  the  radio  industry,  pushbuttons,  control  knobs  and  in- 
dicator  panels  are  often  molded  of  acrylic  because  of  the 
durability  and  decorative  appeal  of  such  p.irts.  Selector 
buttons  on  jukeboxes,  too,  when  niolded  of  transparent  col- 
ored acrylic  and  lighted  from  within  the  crmtrol  box,  are 
valuable  in  attracting  custoniers’  attention,  while  some  of 
the  largest  acrylic  inoldings  produced  have  been  curved, 
rich-colored  fronts  and  panels  for  musical  instruments  of 
this  type. 

The  sparkling  beauty,  light  weight  and  good  “feel”  of 
acrylic  moldings  have  a natural  appeal  to  women,  and  nu- 
merous  items  in  the  personal  accessory  field  have  been 
niolded  for  the  feminine  market.  Costume  jewelry,  com- 
pacts,  cigarette  cases,  lipstick  holders  and  maiiy  other  such 
articles  can  be  molded  in  quantity  without  loss  of  the  quality 
characteristic  of  acrylic  plastics  merchaiidise.  In  the  same 
category  are  molded  brush  backs  and  combs,  which  have  at- 
tained  a notable  popularity  because  of  thcir  beauty  and 
strength  and  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  cleaned. 

Other  industries  are  making  effectivc  use  of  acrylic  mold- 
(Continued  on  pagc  60) 
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owesfliuch  of  its  beauty  and  suc- 
cessful  sales  record  to  its  bril- 
liant  east  resrn  case  tumed  out 
by  Creative  in  large  volume.  It 
is  concrete  proof  that  it  is  wise 
to  look  beyond  ordinary  thold- 
ing  and  fabricating  methods. 

CASTINGS  BY 
offer  you  these  advantages: 


INEXPENSI?E  MOUDS  • INTfilCATE 
PARTS  • ONSORPASSED  FINISH  • RICH 
COTOSS  . HEAVY  SECTIONS 


PtASTics  Specification  Quiz 
Are  you  looking  for  a case,  panel, 
or  just  a knob?  Send  for  the  famous 
Creative  Quiz  In  two  minutes  you 
can  tell  us  what  we  need  to  know 
about  your  produet  to  permit  our 
engineers  to  decide  what  plastic 
and  what  method  you  may  require 
— -if  any. 


PLAS¥ICS  CORP. 

967  KENT  AVE  ^ BROOKLYN  5,  NEW  YORK 


sr 


Plastics  and  melal  combine  to  produce 
a durable  and  iunctional  item,  which 
also  has  eye  appeal.  The  "Moldmaster" 
personal  file  hos  phenolic  sides  with 
embossed  panelling,  a metal  housing, 
ond  a phenolic  handle.  The  plastics 
parts  were  molded  by  the  Bridgeport 
Moulded  Products  Co.,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 


Lucky  is  the  little  girl  who  gets  a 
"Horsman"  doll.  An  astonishing  life- 
like  feel  has  been  given  to  these 
beautiiul  dolls  by  the  same  formu* 
lotion  of  "Vinylite"  which  was  used 
in  making  many  artificiol  limbs  dur- 
ing war  for  those  wounded  in  combat 


"Tripl  Top",  no  vel  toy  molded  of  rei 
white  and  blue  "Tenite**,  is  compose 
of  three  pieces  which  nest  together,  or 
on  top  of  the  other.  Wound  in  convei 
lional  manner  and  thrown  to  groun< 
they  bounce  apart  and  spin  separateb 
Plastal  Specialities  Co.  makes  thea 
light  weight,  durable  and  colorful  top 


An  up-and-down  motion  of  the  "wit- 
Whip"  mixer's  "Tenite"  handle  whirU 
wire  mixing  coils,  blending  all  ingre- 
dients  in  bowl.  This  unit  is  packaged 
in  Tenite  tube.  Handle  and  container 
extruded  by  Modern  Plastic  Co.  for  the 
manufacturer,  Dr.  JoWit  Laboratories 


Laminated  Tubing  Enters 
Consumer^s  Markets 


Head  (ioreground)  and  body  of  new  and  impioved  musical  fife  made  irom  General  Electric  laminated  tubing 

A musieal  fife,  fabricated  from  laminated  phenolie  fubing,  has  fingering  arrangement 
whieh  Is  similar  to  fhaf  of  the  fiufe.  This  new  instrument  has  market  possibilities 
as  a beginning  instrument  for  children  who  will  want  to  study  the  hute  later  on 


Laminated  PHENOLIC,  long  the  workhorse  of 
plastics  materials,  has  at  last  made  its  appearance  in  a 
product  that  is  seen  and  used  by  the  general  public.  A new 
and  improved  musical  fife  has  recently  been  introduced  by 
Leonard  O.  Merrill  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts,  which 
is  fabricated  from  laminated  tubing  made  by  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  Plastics  Division,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Known  as  the  Boehmbore  fife  in  B flat,  the  new  instru- 
ment is  said  to  respond  readily  throughout  a wide  range  of 
tones.  According  to  George  P.  Madsen,  flutist  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  tone  quality  of  the  fife  is 
flute-like,  and  the  intervals  on  the  instrument  perfectly  in 
tune.  Resistant  to  corrosion,  humidity,  and  sudden  tempera- 
ture  changes,  the  new  instrument  is  also  featured  by  its  light 
weight,  toughness  and  durability,  making  it  ideal  for  fife  and 
drum  corps  and  similar  organizations.  Because  its  fingering 
is  so  dose  to  that  of  a conventional  flute,  the  new  fife  is  said 
to  be  excellent  for  starting  off  the  instruction  of  children 
who  might  later  take  up  the  flute. 

Construction  of  Fife 

The  fife  is  15"  long  and  in  diameter.  It  consists  of 
two  main  sections;  the  head  and  the  body.  The  head  is 
reamed  to  a slight  taper  to  make  the  octaves  come  in  tune, 
and  finger  hoies  are  accurately  drilled  in  the  body  of  the 
instrument.  The  fife’s  carefully  constructed  blowing  aper- 


ture  is  centered  on  a piece  of  laminated  tubing  2"  long  and 
in  diameter  which  is  slipped  on  the  head  of  the  fife  and 
cemented  in  place.  It  is  then  spun  to  finish. 

Mr.  Merrill  has  also  made  an  experiniental  chromatic  fife 
out  of  G-E  laminated  plastics  tubing  and  sheet  stock.  On 
this  instrument,  the  notes  are  .said  to  he  fingered  exactly  as 
they  are  fingered  on  the  best  Boehm  piccolo,  biit  the  mechan- 
ism  has  been  greatly  simplified.  end 


File  made  by  L.  O.  Merrill  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  ieatures 
a wide  tone  range,  from  C below  staff  to  second  A above 
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OUT  OF  THE  MOLD-LErS  GET  IT  SOLD! 


In  line  with  its  established  policy,  the  editors  of  Plastics 
have  maintained  o flexibility  which  will  always  permit 
the  inciusion  of  new  and  valuable  content. 

Exhaustive  studies  have  convinced  the  editors  that  a prime 
function  of  Plastics  should  be  to  help  the  industry  with  its 
seiling  job. 


PlasticSr  in  this  and  subsequent  issues,  will  feature  special  and 
authoritative  articies  concerning: 


• WHAT  IS  BEING  SOLD,  WHERE  AND  WHY 

• SPECIAL  UTIUZATION  SURVEYS  FOR  END-USERS 

• PROFITFUL  IDEAS  FOR  KEY  MEN  IN  BUYINC  AND  SELLING 


• SURVEYS  ON  REACTIONS  TO  PLASTICS  BY  THE  CONSUMING  PUBLIC 

• SPECIAL  REPORTS  ON  DEPARTMENT  STORE  SALES  ANALYSES 


These  articies  will  be  of  prime  interest  to  all  concerned  with  the  plastics  industry  in  any  way  because,  whether 
it’s  molded,  extruded,  fabricated,  laminated it  must  be  used  and  sold  if  profits  ore  to  be  enjoyed. 


1 85  NORTH  WABASH  AVENUE 


A ZIFF-DAVIS  PUBLICATION 
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Measuring  a Price  Quotaiion 

{Continued  from  page  32) 


designs  the  product  and  selects  the  material  for  much  ex- 
perience  is  needed  to  evaluate  the  materials  and  product 
designs  properly.  Customers  must  be  wary  of  the  molder 
who  offers  only  one  type  of  material  or  method.  His  eager- 
ness  to  obtain  an  order  may  result  in  material  or  product 
claims  that  result  in  loss.  Marginal  applications  must  be 
evaluated  by  unprejudiced  engineers  who  are  prepared  to 
produce  the  part  from  any  material  or  method. 

The  Request  For  Quotation  Form  illustrated  was  pre- 
pared to  list  the  factors  that  are  important  to  material  selec- 
tion  and  quotation  preparation.  The  buyer’s  engineers 
should  fill  in  this  form  when  an  engineering  conference  is 
not  indicated  so  that  the  molder  may  present  the  most  eco- 
nomical  proposal  and  be  better  prepared  to  suggest  alternate 
materials  that  may  offer  greater  value.  The  submission  of 
models  is  most  helpful  for  best  price  and  good  engineering. 

The  lowest  price  may  not  offer  the  greatest  value.  The 
following  comparative  quotations  as  submitted  by  two  com- 
peting  molders  will  illustrate  the  importance  of  a carefully 
prepared  quotation. 

Melder  A 

Part  Drawlng  Name  and  Number:  Cover  Plate  K-64923. 

Mold:  6 Cavlty  Injection  Mold — $1400.00. 

Special  Flxtures:  Inspection  Gauge — $175.00. 

Mold  Delivery;  Approximately  14  weeks  after  receipt 
of  complete  instructlons. 

Material:  Ethyl  cellulose. 

Color:  Black. 

Estimated  weekly  mold  capacity:  72.000  pleces. 

Inserts:  None  required.  , 

Mold  Setup  Charge:  $25.00. 

Price  of  Pieces  Per  Hundred:  $14.75. 

Remarks:  Customer  will  burr  center  hoie  during  assem- 
bly.  Molder  will  burr  9%"  I.D.  hoies,  remove  two 
gates,  buff  molded  piece  completely  and  wrap  each 
piece  separately.  Tolerance  on  the  3.00  T .000  — 

.002  dimension  must  be  increased  to  + .000  — .010. 

Sinks  may  show  between  the  hoies  over  the  ribs. 

Molder  B 

Part  Orawing  Name  and  Number:  Cover  Plate  K-64923. 

Mold:  $1325.00. 

Mold  Delivery:  15  weeks. 

Material:  Ethyl  cellulose. 

Price  of  Pieces  Per  Hundred:  $6.80. 

When  questioned,  Molder  B advised  that  his  proposal 
covered  the  supplying  of  molded  pieces  only  with  gates 
broken  off  and  flash  in  the  hoies  as  they  come  from  the 
press.  When  he  requoted  to  give  the  pieces  finished  as  speci- 
fied  in  the  print,  he  submitted  a higher  price  than  Molder  A 
did.  If  the  difference  between  the  original  pair  of  quota- 
tions seems  exaggerated,  I can  only  say  that  they  represent 
the  actual  experience  of  one  end-user. 

The  responsible  and  experienced  molder  refuses  to  quote 
on  Products  that  show  impossible  dimensional  tolerances 
and  unmoldable  sections.  He  takes  exception  to  these  de- 
tails  in  making  his  quotation.  He  details  the  finishing  op- 
erations  that  are  included  in  his  proposal  so  that  the  cus- 
tomer may  know  exactly  what  he  is  buying.  The  mold  size, 
type  and  production  capacity  must  be  plainly  shown  to  en- 
able  the  buyer  to  determine  the  true  value  of  the  proposed 
mold  investment.  Extra  finishing  and  inspection  fixtures 
included  in  the  mold  cost  are  an  index  of  quality  planning 
and  future  production  satisfaction. 

Good  quotations  will  also  include  data  concerning  insert 
supply  and  responsibility,  cost  of  color  changes,  alternate 
materials  that  should  be  considered,  mold  delivery  time, 
mold  set-up  charge,  quantity  variables,  and  a full  statement 
concerning  the  tool  ownership,  tool  maintenance  responsi- 
bility, and  all  other  responsibilities  assumed  or  excepted  by 


the  molder.  It  is  hoped  that  the  S.P.I.  Standard  Terms  sug- 
gested  by  the  Accounting  Committee  will  be  adopted  by  the 
entire  industry  so  that  “fine  print”  exceptions  can  have  no 
effect  on  the  actual  prices  shown  in  the  several  quotations. 

Many  molded  products  require  special  packing  and  han- 
dling that  may  not  be  shown  in  the  (piotation,  and  this  con- 
sideration  may  make  a substantial  price  consideration.  Ke- 
sponsible  molders  will  indicate  the  type  of  packing  for  ship- 
ment  for  those  jobs  which  require  .special  consideration. 

In  all  cases,  the  buyer  will  get  what  he  pays  for,  and 
he  must  be  able  to  get  the  facts  from  the  C]uotation  sub- 
mitted if  he  is  to  understand  the  price  differentials  and 
select  the  proposal  which  offers  the  most  value  for  the 
price  asked.  end 


American  Families  USE  Plastics 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


records  made  from  a vinyl  compound.  The  records  are  a 
source  of  perpetual  enjoyment  for  the  children,  which  is 
heightened  by  the  freedom  which  the  non-breakability  of 
the  records  affords. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  useful  objects  in  the  house 
where  plastics  serve  are  a number  of  clothes  hangers  fabri- 
cated  from  acetate  and  acrylic  rod.  the  case  for  the  furnace 
thermostat  regul.ator,  the  case  on  the  telephone  list-finder, 
and  a set  of  hand-decorated  coasters  made  of  acetate  sheet. 

Peter’s  workshop  does  not  yield  many  plastics  applica- 
tions. In  addition  to  the  molded  thermo.setting  case  for  his 
Moto-Tool  hand  grinder,  he  has  a “Plastic  Eye”  flashlight. 
The  knobs  on  his  Walker-Turner  drill  press  are  pla.stics, 
and  on  the  reflector  of  the  guide  light  on  the  router  is  a plate 
bearing  the  legend  “Hot  When  I-ight  Is  On!”  So  many 
people  burned  them.selves  on  this  innocent-appearing  object 
that  Peter  engraved  the  sign  on  a piece  of  Spauldite  while 
he  was  working  at  LaMoree's. 

The  family  automobile  is  an  infertile  field  for  plastic.s 
research.  Peter  has  staunchly  resisted  high  prices  and  is 
.still  driving  the  ’35  De  Soto  he  acciuired  during  the  war. 
About  the  only  evidence  of  use  of  plastics  materials  here, 
with  the  exception  of  standard  ignition  parts,  gears,  insula- 
tors,  etc.,  is  in  the  knobs  on  the  dash.  These  are  faced  with 
a transparent  material  which  appears  to  be  acetate,  engraved 
and  filled  from  the  back  to  designate  the  function  of  the  part. 

The  Peter  Conway’s  don’t  make  a fetish  of  plastics.  In 
fact,  they  make  little  of  them.  They  take  theni  as  they  come, 
and  make  the  best  possible  use  of  them,  as  they  do  of  every- 
thing  else  that  enters  their  lives.  But  think  back  a moment 
on  their  living  arrangements,  their  children’s  eating  and 
playing,  their  home  decoration  and  hobbies.  Take  away  the 
plastics — and  what  an  enormous  hoie  there  would  be ! 

THE  FAMILY  OF  LOUIS  E.  SASS,  JR. 

OF  DES  PLAINES,  ILLINOIS 

The  home  of  Louis  E.  Sass,  Jr.,  near  Des  Plaines,  Illinois, 
in  the  rich  farming  district  northwest  of  Chicago,  reflects 
the  wealth  that  food  demands  have  brought  to  the  farmer. 

In  a modern  six-room  house,  young  Mr.  Sass  and  his 
attractive  wife  are  kept  busy  with  the  demands  that  go  along 
with  a well  equipi)ed  farmstead  and  a two-year-old-baby. 

The  farmer’s  family  is  no  longer  remote  from  the  ta.stes 
and  fads  of  the  big  city.  Frcquent  trips  to  Des  Plaines  and 
occasional  jaunts  to  Chicago,  plus  frequent  reference  to  the 
mail  order  catalogs,  kcep  the  Sasses  in  touch  with  every- 
thing  that’s  new. 

We  visited  them  during  Christmas  time,  and  the  living 
rooni,  for  instance,  showed  how  widely  plastics  have  be- 
come  accepted  in  Christmas  tree  ornaments  and  other  .sca- 
sonal  decorations ; the  toys  under  the  tree  also  evidenccd 
general  acceptance.  In  addition,' there  was  a plastics-coatcd 
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suitcase  (the  Christmas  present  for  one  member  of  the 
fainily),  and  a desk  chair  covered  in  the  same  material. 

The  dilling  rooni  showed  more  influence  from  the  industry 
by  its  plastics-coated  chair  seats,  and  a set  of  table  knives 
and  forks  with  east  phenolic  handles. 

The  bathroom  contained  numerous  plastics  produets,  all 
of  which  represented  items  of  utility  or  necessity.  The  com- 
plete  list  was  composed  of  shower  and  window  curtains  of 
pliable  film,  a polystyrene  drinking  glass,  the  usual  tooth 
brushes  and  holders,  a few  cosmetic  containers,  an  electric 
shaver  with  urea  shell  casing,  and  a nitrate  sheet  coated 
toilet  seat. 

In  the  nursery  there  were  a dozen  sheet  film  bibs  for  the 
baby  and  a clothes  hamper  with  coated  top. 

Plastics  were  represented  in  the  kitehen  by  the  handles 
on  the  entire  set  of  silverware,' handles  on  all  utensils,  cookie 
cutters  in  various  shapes  and  patterns,  the  baby’s  cup  and 
plate  set,  refrigerator  dish  covers  and  bags,  and  a clock  case. 

Among  the  extras  found  about  the  house  and  in  the  base- 
ment  were  phonograph  records,  a plastics  spiral  binding  on 
a phonograph  record  album,  an  umbrella  handle,  a bowling 
ball,  deep  freeze  storage  bags,  soap  disbes,  clothes  hooks, 
and  the  thermostat  casings. 

Mrs.  Sass  said  that  they  had  also  used  plastics  strip 
edging  on  the  step  nosing  of  the  rear  stairway  which  led 
one-half  flight  down  to  the  ground  entrance  and  another 
half-flight  down  to  the  basement.  The  edging  was  used  as 
a war  measure  when  the  nietal  edging  was  unavailable.  The 
results  of  using  such  material  were  disappointing.  It  did 
not  wear  well ; it  cracked  with  changes  in  the  weather ; and 
it  did  not  seem  to  be  as  safe  for  good  footing  as  metal  strips 
are. 

The  garage  and  barn  of  the  farm  did  not  contain  one 
article  made  of  plastics  or  with  plastics  parts. 

Opinions  from  the  junior  Sasses  and  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sass.  Sr.,  who  were  also  interviewed.  were  not  particularly 
flattering.  The  wives  were  surpri.sed  to  learn  that  many  of 
their  most  used  items  were  made  of  plastics.  They  did  not 
realize  that  plastics  offered  any  special  features  pertinent  to 
their  own  home  life.  All  utensils  found  in  this  survey  were 
originally  purchased  because  of  necessity  or  unavailability 
of  conventional  items  in  the  same  line. 

The  typical  attitude  of  the  men  was:  ‘‘Plastics  seem  to  be 
a great  thing,  but  we  don’t  know  anything  about  them. 
Probably  five  years  from  now  practically  everything  will  be 
made  of  plastics.”  end 


One  Mold  Makes 
Tiato  Cabinets 

Plastics  produef  can  be  redesigned  at 
comparatively  little  extra  east  by 
making  modWcaiions  in  existing  mold 


WHEN  DRASTIC  redesign  of  a produet  is  not  neces- 
sary,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  modify  the  existing 
mold  sufficiently  to  make  an  essentially  new  design,  and  at 
comparatively  little  extra  cost.  A case  in  point  is  offered  by 
the  two  Emerson  radio  eabinets  illustrated  here,  both  of 
which  were  designed  by  Van  Doren,  Nowland  & Schlader- 
mundt.  New  York,  and  which  were  produced  from  the  same 
basic  mold. 

Both  models  fall  within  Emerson’s  popular  price  lines. 
When  the  earlier  one  (Model  522)  had  about  exhausted  its 
market,  the  company  called  on  the  designers  to  modify  it  so 
that  it  would  look  like,  and  to  all  intents  be,  a different 
design.  This  was  effected  by  cutting  away  the  whole  cen- 
tral portion  and  right  side  of  the  original  mold.  Retaining 
the  upper  and  lower  horizontal  bands,  the  designers  extend- 
ed  them  around  to  one  side  (the  right  side  on  the  photo- 
graph),  creating  a more  unified  form.  They  also  took  care 
of  the  radio  company’s  trade  mark  by  cutting  out  the  mold 
at  the  left  side,  bringing  the  Emerson  emblem  up  flush  with 
the  grille,  which  at  thé  same  time  provides  an  attractive 
plane. 

A simple  metal  screen  element  was  substituted  for  the 
original  front.  It  is  assembled  to  the  instrument  from  the 
rear  and  attached  by  studs.  The  rectangular  dial  was 
replaced  by  a circular  one,  thus  repeating  the  form  of  the 
control  knobs.  This  dial  is  press  fit  into  the  screen. 

Model  522  was  thus  converted  to  Model  543  and  given  a 
new  lea.se  on  life.  end 
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Van  Doren,  Nowland  & Schladermundt  made  a 
simple  change  in  their  design  of  mold  used 
to  produce  Emerson  "Model  522"  (below). 
"Model  543"  (left)  was  the  resulting  radio 


(Continued  from  page  14) 

^ In  the  same  way,  each  businessman,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  supply  exceeding  the  demand, 
believes  in  his  own  ability  to  survive  when  others 
fail. 

fl  It  is  such  confidence  in  himself,  such  hope  in 
his  luck  and  such  faith  in  the  American  profit 
system,  that  has  left  America  the  leader  of  the 
world. 

★ INTEREST  RATES  HIGHER 

fl  This  observer  has  previously  discussed  the 
basic,  long-term  up  trend  in  interest  rates.  In 
the  past  six  months  this  trend  has  achieved  sig- 
nificant  reality.  Those  powerful,  natural  eco- 
nomic  forces,  working  for  higher  earning  power 
for  invested  Capital,  have  affected  the  policies  of 
many  of  the  banks  with  a relative  shortage  of 
money. 

fl  It  is  going  to  become  increasingly  hard  for 
companies  to  finance  themselves  as  easily  as  in  the 
past.  Should  inflation  continue,  Controls  are 
likely  to  be  enacted  by  the  government  to  even 
further  shorten  the  supply  of  cash.  This  reversal 
of  a 15-year  trend  will  have  its  effect  on  the  plas- 
tics  industry,  which  acquires  in  1948  many  mil- 
lions  of  dollars.  The  rate  of  expansion,  already 
noticeably  slower,  will  settle  at  a cautious  level. 

★ OUT  ON  A LIMB 

fl  Last  year  at  this  time,  the  plastics  industry 
was  crying  the  blues ; business  in  general  was 
warning  of  an  impending  recession.  Today,  all 
business  men  see  only  good  months  ahead.  That, 
in  itself,  should  be  a warning  of  what  lies  ahead 
for  us. 

fl  Another  warning:  When  commodity  prices 
and  Wholesale  prices  soar  to  fantastic  limits,  a 
hump  is  usually  due.  In  1920,  Wholesale  prices  hit 
a high  of  153.5  (based  on  100  average  for  1923), 
but  bounced  to  a low  of  96  a few  months  later ; 
while  in  November  1947  they  hit  a new  high  of 
158.3. 

fl  This  column  predicts,  and  this  is  the  first  time, 
that  in  1948  they  will  hit  a low  of  at  least  125. 
With  the  collapse,  consumer  prices  will  be 
dragged  down. 

fl  The  economists  for  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment can  prove  anything  they  want — while  “fig- 
ures  don’t  lie,  liars  can  figure.”  From  one  view- 
point,  the  worker  is  certainly  in  a poorer  position 
that  he  was  three  years  ago,  or  even  last  year. 
But  he  is  still  better  off  than  he  was  before  the 
war.  Now,  his  habits  and  standards  of  living 
cost  more.  Perhaps  the  answer  is  to  return  to  a 
simpler  form  of  living,  cut  income  taxes  and 
Work  longer  hours  for  straight  time.  It’s  brutal, 
but  the  warning:  “Work  harder,  longer  and  more 
effectively,”  has  been  repeated  so  often  by  wise 
men  that  maybe  it  will  catch  hold.  It’s  the  only 
thing  that  hasn’t  yet  been  tried. 

★ PROFIT  5HARING 

fl  Dean  C.  Canby  Balderston  of  the  Wharton 


School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  accepts  that 
under  normal  conditions,  profit  sharing  is  good 
business,  but  he  concludes  that,  in  unusual  times, 
profit  sharing  for  wage  earners  is  not  so  effec- 
tive  and  is  not  a true  financial  incentive  to  in- 
crease  employee  efficiency. 

fl  There  are  many  plans  which  operate  company- 
wide  most  effectively.  Lincoln  Electric  offers  an 
outstanding  experiment  in  successful  profit  shar- 
ing. For  any  plan  to  yield  really  extra.  profit  to  a 
company  it  must  have  a theme,  a promotion,  a 
constant  challenge  always  supporting  it.  James  F. 
Lincoln  is  the  promoter  behind  his  plan.  His 
character,  his  philosophy,  his  color  give  the  plan 
the  employee  promotion  that  is  necessary  to  make 
a shop  work  in  April,  as  it  does  in  December.  Not 
many  companies  are  as  completely  dominated  by 
such  a colorful  figure;  not  many  companies  as 
big  as  his  are  owned  by  so  few  people.  Unless  a 
company  has  someone  who  can  supply  driving 
power  as  a full  time  job,  to  make  a profit-sharing 
plan  work,  there  may  be  difficulties.  It’s  harder 
to  di.scontinue  a profit-sharing  plan  than  it  is  to 
instigate  one. 

★ A STUDY  IN  FINE  PRINT 

fl  Probably  one  out  of  ten  purchasers  of  plastics 
has  read  the  Terms  and  Condition  of  Sale  marked 
in  fine  print  on  price  sheets  or  acknowledgement 
fonns.  They  vary  for  each  company.  Although 
complete  standardization  is  impossible,  some  defi- 
nition  of  trade  practice  for  each  dass  of  com- 
pany could  possibly  clarify  the  intent  of  the  fine 
print  for  the  individual  purchaser.  This  study 
might  be  considered  by  some  plastics  organization 
for  material  suppliers  and  for  molders.  The  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  will  soon  is- 
sne the  results  of  a study  it  has  conducted  along 
the.se  lines  for  all  business. 

★ HERE  WE  GO  AGAIN 

fl  As  this  column  goes  to  press,  new  wage  nego- 
tiations  are  under  way.  The  fierceness  with 
which  hikes  will  be  sought  is  indicated  by  the 
keynote  sounded  by  Reuther,  of  the  Automobile 
Workers’  Union : “We  will  demand  and  win.” 
This  can  only  result  in  further  price  rises,  unless 
the  counter-move  by  C.  E.  Wilson  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  and  others  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  popular  merchandise  lines  to  the  public,  is  ef- 
fective  in  some  broader  way.  And  so  conflicts 
arise  once  more. 

fl  Wages  will  be  determined  by  a complex  set  of 
conditions,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
supply  of  and  demand  for  workers.  No  artificial 
pegging  of  wages  can  long  exist  in  a free  econ- 
omy. 

fl  Some  labor  demands  have  resulted  in  just  an 
artificial  rate  which  lasted  for  the  short  period 
until  prices  adjusted  themselves  accordingly.  It  is 
indicated  that  gradually  wages  and  prices  will  fall 
in  line  by  a natural  process,  and  not  from  one 
based  on  threats  and  coercion.  knd  , 
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Fot*  moided  acrylic  parts  of 

exceptionai  heat  stahility^ 


It  pays  to  use  Plexiglas  "V^”  This  nevvest 
iiiembcr  of  the  Rohm  & Haas  family  of  acrvlic 
molding  powders  has  theextremely  high  A.S.T.M. 
heat  distortion  temperature  of  197.6°F  (92“C)  — 
sliriiikage  after  48  hours  at  212°F  (lOO^^C)  is  less 
than  10  mils  per  inch. 

^ ith  these  features,  which  assure  extraordinarv 
stahility  under  high -temperature  service  condi- 
tions,  Plexiglas  "V”  combines  claritv  and  bril- 
liance  surpassing  any  previous  molding  powder  to 
bear  this  famous  name.  In  addition,  Plexiglas 


. . . MMVESTMGATE 


Mercury  ste^riuft  uh^  m^iallion  molJeif  by  Eriø  Resistor  Corp.,  Erie,  /'a.;  Huick 
steering  u'herl  mniallion  by  Krnt  Plastics  Corp.,  Eransiiile,  Ind.;  Erazer  steøring 
u-bøA  medallion  by  Kent  Plastics  Corp.  and  Hay  Manu/acturing  Division. 
Electric  Auto-lÅte  Co.,  Ray  City,  Mich.;  Plymouth  xpeetlometer  dial  and  Chrysler 
stop  light  lens  by  Hay  Manu/acturing  Division,  Electric  .4  uto-Lite  Co, 


"V”  flows  at  notably  Iow  temperatures  for  a 
heat-resistant  material— resulting  in  molding 
speed  and  economv. 

Of  course,  Plexiglas  "V”  retains  the  fainiliar 
features  that  have  made  other  Rohm  & Haas 
members  of  this  acrylic  resin  group  a leading 
choice  with  the  automotive  industry — high  impact 
strength,  dimensional  stability,  resistance  to 
weathering  and  Chemicals. 

Progressive  inolders  w'ill  find  it  worthwhile  to . . . 


i Only  Rohm  & Haas  måkes P l€Xt^l(tS\ 

\Acrylic  Plastic  Sheets  and  Molding  Poadersi 
Plbxiglas  is  a trade-mark.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  OJJ. 


ROHM  8c  HAAS  COMPANY 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA  5,  PA. 

M«nulaelurers  ol  Chemicals  including  Plaslics  • Synlhelic  Inseclicides  • Fungicides  • Eniymes  • DelergenIS 
Germ-.cides  • Chemicals  loi  Ihe  Lealher,  Texlile,  Ceramic,  Rubber.  Paper,  Pelioleum  and  olher  Indusiries 


Cellulose  nitiate  is  used  ior  the  4 
templates  in  Rapidesign  Ellipse  Set 
Folio  #401  marketed  by  Rapidesign, 
Inc.,  Box  592,  Glendale,  California. 
Complete  set  with  folio  is  priced  at 
$7.50;  single  template  seiis  ior  $2 


Correction  of  item  in  December  1947 
issue:  Polystyrene  combination  pencil 
sharpener  and  ruler  is  made  ond  dis- 
tributed  by  Noveltown  Products,  Inc., 
239  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Product 
is  sold  at  opproximate  price  of  25c 


Easily  wasbable,  ilexible.  non-fading 
price  markers  are  made  of  "Lumarith" 
in  1"  to  4"  sizes,  flat  or  embossed, 
in  five  colors,  by  Jos.  Freeman  4 Co.. 
84  Rogers  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Numerals  seil  ior  from  Ic  to  6c  each 


Plastics  Merchandise 


Crib  rims  of  cellulose  acetate  are 
sonitary  and  easy  to  put  on;  can  be 
obtained  in  pink,  blue  ond  white. 
Rims,  Products  of  Nursery  Plastics, 
Sunnyside,  Long  Island,  N.  Y„  come 
in  sets  of  two,  retail  price  S2.29 


Airtight  "Plioiilm"  bags  permit  the 
storageoi  paintbrushes  beiore  or  after 
cleaning;  keep  bristles  pliable.  Man- 
ufactured  by  Merryweather  Products 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  bags  come  in  three 
sizes.  to  be  sold  at  10c,  12c,  14c  each 


"Cascorez,"  new  household  glue  manufactured  by  Casein  Co.  of  America, 
Div.  of  Borden  Co.,  350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  will  dry  almost  instantly; 
also  adaptable  for  protective  coatings  on  labels.  Price  per  jar  of  glue,  40c 


Sparkling  "Lumarith"  is  used  for  back  of  hair  brush  made  by 
Pro-phy-lac-tic  Brush  Company,  Florence,  Mass.  Slotted  to 
insure  thorough  cleaning  within  short  time,  brush  back  is 
avoilable  In  plnk,  green,  blue  or  crystal.  Brushes,  $1  each 


Cigarette  lighter-case  ior  automobile  use  is  made  of  "Resi- 
nox"  by  Plastic  Molding  Co.,  for  Masterbilt  Products  Corp., 
1501  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis.  Unit  delivers  lighted  cigorettes 
when  Iower  lip  is  pressed.  Retail  price  of  attachment,  $6.95 
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Glearaing  "Cloverware"  tableware  hand-blown  ol  "Plexiglas" 
is  produced  in  3 colors  by  Clover  Box  & Mfg.  Co.,  816  E. 
140th  St„  New  York,  Pieces  range  in  price  irom  $4  to  $15 


Available  in  a variety  oi  colors.  6"  and  12"  rulers  are 
molded  oi  polystyrene  by  Northeastern  Plastics,  Inc.,  588 
Commonwealth  Ave..  Boston,  Mass.  Calibrations  are  molded  in 


"Lustrex"  cabinet  oi  "Zenette"  portable  radio  is  molded  by 
Santay  Corp.,  351  North  Pulaski  Road,  Chicago,  ior  Zenith 
Radio  Corp.,  6001  Dickens  Ave.,  Chicago.  Radio,  without  a 
battery,  seiis  ior  $42.45;  is  available  in  attractive  colors 


Adjustable  "Eklips"  hangers  are  equipped  with 
smooth  "Lumarith"  clips  molded  by  Southern 
Caliiomia  Plastics  Company,  Glendale,  Calii. 
Hangers  are  manuiactured  by  Colwell  Products 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  in  two  diiierent  styles. 
Colored  blue  or  maroon,  hangers  retail  at  60c 
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Outstanding  ior  toughness,  ethyl  cel- 
lulose toilet  seat  is  lightweight  and 
colored  throughout.  Made  and  distrib- 
uted  by  Lapin  Products,  Inc.,  164  De- 
lancy  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  seat 
salls  ior  approximately  $6.95  retail 


Translucent  polystyrene  is  used  ior 
"Dozy  Duck"  and  two  other  models  oi 
children's  night  lights  manuiactured 
by  All-Plastics  Corp.,  Avon-by-the- 
Sea,  N.  J.  Appealing  and  sturdy,  the 
lights  are  priced  at  S3  each,  retail 


"Guild  Hollywood  Viewer"  is  equipped 
with  three  iilm  tracks,  adapted  ior 
standard  widths  oi  iilm,  and  designed 
ior  precision  iocusing.  Craitsmen's 
Guild,  6196  Romaine  St.,  Hollywood  38, 
Calii.,  manuiactures  viewer.  Price  $3 


Toys  simulating  actual  working  equip- 
ment  usually  interest  children.  This 
well  pump  is  molded  oi  "Lustron"  or 
"Styron"  by  Ideal  Novelty  and  Toy  Co. 
oi  Hollis.  New  York.  and  will  actu- 
ally  pump  water.  Toy  retoils  ior  Sl 
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New  Transfer 
Print  llfethod 
Developed 

Packaging  seen  as  major  Held  of  application 
of  a patented  process  which  conveys  printed 
impression  from  high-grade  coated  paper 
to  thin  unsupported  film.  with  litfle  disforfion 


A NEW  METHOD  of  reproducing  printed  matter  in 
black  and  white  and  in  full  color  on  plastics  film  has 
been  developed  by  Joseph  Mrazek,  New  York.  Fields  of 
possible  application  range  from  packaging  to  textbook  color 
plates,  and  from  reproducing  old  masterpieces  to  a new 
medium  for  stage  design.  Although  the  process  has  not  yet 
been  tried  out  commercially,  it  is  said  to  be  economical,  and 
sample  prints  show  sharp  definition  and  an  almost  three- 
dimensional  effect. 

In  e.ssence,  the  process  consists  of  the  transfer  of  a pattern 
printed  on  high-grade  coated  paper  to  cellophane  and  other 
cellulosic  films,  vinyl,  rubber  hydrochloride,  butyral  and 
many  other  types  of  thin,  unsupported  film.  The  printed 
paper  is  removed  from  the  press  in  roll  form  aiifl  run  along  a 
belt  for  calendering  with  a liquid  film-forming  resin,  which 
must  be  compatible  with  the  ink  used  in  printing  the  paper. 
After  drying,  the  film  is  stripped  from  the  paper.  leaving  it 
blank,  printed  impression  having  been  transferred  to  film. 

.Mthough  there  is  some  intermixture  of  the  printing  ink 
with  the  dissolved  substances  of  the  film-forming  mass  when 
it  is  transferred.  the  distortion  of  the  pattern  is  .said  to  be 
insignificant.  By  using  water-insoluble,  film-forming  ma- 
terials and  a thoroughiy  dry  water-in.soluble  marking  coni- 
position,  which  is  preferably  free  from  oil,  an  exact  repro- 
duetion  is  produced  in  the  bwly  of  the  film.  Inks  containing 
oils  are  not,  however,  exeluded  from  the  process,  for  many 
oils  are  compatible  with  the  cellulose  derivatives,  for  ex- 
ample,  in  producing  lacquers  which  dry  to  eoherent  films. 

The  film-forming  mass  is  allowed  to  .set  or  harden  before 
it  is  stripped  from  the  paper  casting  surface.  The  film  may 
be  translucent  or  opaque,  and  of  any  degree  of  rigidity.  It 
would  appear  best,  however,  to  use  the  translucent,  flexible 
form  on  which  the  pattern  is  equally  visible  on  both  surfaces. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  the  process,  which  has  been  pat- 
ented by  Mr.  Mrazek,  is  that  the  ink  or  marking  composi- 
tion  can  consist  of  .substances  which  are  plasticizers  or 
modifiers  of  the  film  material. 

An  alternate  method  of  using  the  process,  more  prac- 


An  increase  in  the  number  of  its  salcs  representatives 
has  been  announced  by  Celluplastic  Corp.,  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  L.  T.  Swallow  & Associates,  Detroit,  have  been 
appointed  representatives  in  Michigan  and  Toledo;  Allen- 
Nelson  Co.,  Boston,  are  New  England  represetitatives ; 
while  Dygert  & Stone,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  repre- 
sent  the  Upper  New  York  State  area. 


ticable  for  short  runs,  perhaps,  is  to  make  a paste  of  the 
film-forming  mass  with  a suitable  low  percentage  of  liquid 
ingredients.  Two  or  more  layers  of  the  paste  can  be 
mechanically  applied,  as  by  a roller,  in  order  to  producc 
a film-forming  mass  of  any  desired  thickness. 

. Among  the  fields  of  application  which  have  been  ex- 
plored,  packaging  seems  to  be  outstanding.  Both  flexible 
films  and  rigid  sheeting,  which  are  used  now,  can  be  made 
far  more  attractive  with  colorful  pietures.  Very  thin  film 
would  lend  it.self  to  waterproof  labels  for  bottles  which 
would  be  more  smooth  and  durable  than  paper  labels. 

Other  possible  uses  inelude  maps,  charts,  and  inserts  for 
books,  periodicals  and  advertisements.  Instruction  manuals, 
for  the  study  of  anatomical  organs  or  automotive  mechan- 
isms,  in  which  sectional  views  are  superimposed  on  each 
other  in  a series  of  films,  are  another  possibility. 

In  conjunetion  with  Boris  Aronson,  the  noted  stage  de- 
signer, Mr.  Mrazek  has  been  working  on  a method  of 
transferring  an  imprint  to  canvas.  Reproduetions  on  canvas 
can  be  used  as  labels,  calling  cards,  postcard  reproduetions 
of  paintings,  book  covers  and  bindings,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Mrazek  differentiates  his  process  from  that  in  which 
pre-formed  markings  with  fusible  compositions  on  a sheet 
of  paper  are  transferred  by  means  of  heat  and  pressure,  as 
well  as  from  the  familiar  decalcomania  process,  in  which 
the  transferred  impression  lies  entirely  on  the  surface.  In 
his  method,  it  is  said  to  be  transferred  into  the  interior  of 
the  film-forming  mass.  knd 

Phenolics  in  Paint  Brushes  I 

(Continiied  from  page  17)  f 


pecially  in  cheap  wood  handles,  which  are  made  with  auto- 
matic  shapers.  The  same  defect  occurs  in  expensive  woocl 
handles,  which  are  hand  turned,  though  to  a les.ser  degree. 
Even  so,  the  dimensions  vary  from  handle  to  handle  to  an 
extent  unheard  of  in  precision  molding. 

This  lack  of  uniformity  in  wood  handles  slows  down  pro- 
duetion  and  adds  to  their  cost.  The  one  major  assembly 
problem  in  paint  brush  manufaeture  is  the  attaching  of  the 
metal  ferrule  in  which  the  bristles  or  fibers  are  set,  to  the 
wf)Ofl  handle.  The  ferrule  has  to  be  slipped  on  the  brush 
handle  like  a collar,  by  hand.  tapped  into  position  and  then 
nailed,  riveted  or  otherw'i.se  attached  in  place.  Now,  since 
the  dimensions  of  the  ferrule  are  standard  for  different  size 
brushes,  those  wood  handles  which  vary  too  much  in  dimen- 
sion  from  the  speeified  size  cannot  be  joined  to  the  ferrule 
and  must  be  discarded.  And  one  brush  manufaeturer  among 
the  six  largest  reports  that  on  an  average  between  10  and 
1 5 per  cent  of  the  wood  handles  ordered  in  any  one  size  are 
either  too  large  to  accommodate  the  ferrule,  or  .so  small 
that  they  “swiiii”  in  it.  In  addition,  the  time  and  labor 
lost  with  mismatched  handles  must  be  chalked  up  on  the 
expense  side  of  the  ledger  and  added  to  the  cost  f)f  those 
handles  which  do  fit. 

The  dimensions  of  the  handle  also  inlluence  the  length 
to  which  it  will  fit  into  the  ferrule.  For  cxample,  a handle 
which  is  too  thick  will  permit  the  ferrule  to  slide  up  on  it 
only  part  of  the  required  length.  Though  these  handles  may 
not  have  to  be  discarded,  the  assembled  brushes  are  not  uni- 
form in  appearance,  since  the  ferrulcs  are  joined  at  vary  ing 
lengths  along  the  handles. 

Variation  in  wood  handle  dimension  contributes  to  pro- 
duetion  slowdown  and  high  cost  in  still  another  respect. 
Brush  manufaeturers  are  accustomcd  to  stamping  their 
trade  name  in  roll  leaf  on  the  gripped  upper  portion  of  the 
handle.  F"or  any  given  size  handle,  the  .stamping  machinc 
is  set  at  a pre-determined  height  in  order  to  deliver  a clcar 
impression,  However,  when  the  gripped  portion  is  thinner 
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Here  is  a molding,  by'Pass  & 
Seymour,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
typical  of  the  numerous 
electrical  components  made 
by  this  company,  Molded 
Automatically  because  this  is 
the  most  economical  way  to  pro- 
duce  such parts.  Here  again  the 
economiesofAutomaticMold- 
ing  are  forcibly  demonstrated. 

• Lowest  labor  cost. 

• Highest  quality  parts,  no  as- 
sembly  diflSculties. 

• Small  mold,  6 cavities  onlv. 

• Production  geared~to  're- 
quirements,  no  large  inven- 
tory. 

Pass  & Seymour  were  among 
the  first  users  of  Automatics 
. . . now  operate  9 of  these 
presses,  3 shifts,  with  1 un- 
skilled  attendant  per  shift.  A 
skilled  molder  sets  up  and 
times  the  machines.  There  are 
many  other  advantages  also. 
We  should  like  to  discuss 
them  with  you  and  make  cost 
studies  and  recommendations. 


Stokes  No.  235  50-ton  com- 
pletely  Automatic  Molding 
Press.  Patented  in  U.  S.  and 
abroad. 


F.  J.  STOKES  MACHINE  CO.,  6040  Tabor  Road,  Phda.  20,  Pa. 

Branch  OHtces  lir  N«w  York  ond  Chicago 
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or  thicker  than  the  size  ordered,  the  impression  delivered 
by  the  machine  will  either  be  too  faint,  or  so  forceful  as 
to  break  the  surface  of  the  wood.  Often  the  stamping  ma- 
chine has  to  be  reset  when  the  operator  spots  a handle  in 
advance  which  he  knows  is  not  of  the  right  dimension. 

All  these  difficulties  are  eliminated  with  the  uniform  di- 
mensions  obtained  in  molded  plastics  handles,  which  provide 
a snug  clip-on  fit.  This  has  led  to  the  idea  of  automatic 
assembling  by  machine — an  impossible  procedure  with  wood 
handles.  Mutual  Metal  and  Plastic  Corp.  has  already  de- 
veloped  such  automatic  equipment  with  E.  Robinson  Co., 
which  is  promoting  its  sale  among  brush  manufacturers  for 
use  with  the  phenolic  handles. 

For  their  uniformity  alone,  plastics  could  make  a strong 
bid  for  the  brush  handle  market.  But  they  are  also  superior 
to  wood  as  a handle  material  in  other  important  respects. 
First,  molding  makes  possible  a valuable  short  cut.  Before 
the  metal  ferrule  can  be  riveted  to  the  wood  handle,  as  it  is 
in  better  grade  brushes,  the  wood  must  be  drilled  to  receive 
the  rivet.  When  plastics  are  used,  this  operation  is  by- 
passed  because  provision  for  the  hoies  can  be  made  in  the 
dies. 

Again,  molding  makes  possible  the  economical  produc- 
tion  of  curved  handles,  which  would  be  difficult  or  too  costly 
to  make  of  wood.  It  is  this  line,  which  can  be  produced  com- 
petitively  right  now,  which  is  being  offered  to  distributors. 

The  phenolic  handles  are  designed  with  a shoulder  which 
meets  flush  with  the  ferrule  on  assembly,  so  that  there  is 
no  overlapping  of  the  ferrule  on  the  handle.  This  feature, 
provided  usually  only  in  expensive  wood  brushes  because 
of  the  cost  involved,  eliminates  that  accumulation  of  paint 
in  the  space  ordinarily  present  where  the  ferrule  overlaps 
the  handle.  It  is  patented  by  Mutual. 

Swaging  Is  Eeonomteal 

For  inexpensive  brushes.  swaging,  a method  of  attach- 
ing  the  ferrule  to  the  handle,  is  effected  more  economically 
and  provides  a better  anchorage  in  plastics  than  in  wood. 
Now  in  use  on  10^  wood  brushes,  this  method  calls  for  a 
pressing  or  rolling  operation  which  causes  the  ferrule  to 
bite  into  the  wood  in  a dented  band.  This  bite  alone 
holds  the  ferrule  and  wood  together  without  the  aid  of 
nails  or  rivets.  Ilowever,  the  denting  process  subjects  the 
wood  to  a severe  strain,  and  sometinies  tears  the  handle. 
But  with  plastics  the  mold  has  been  designed  to  provide  a 
groove  in  the  handle  for  swaging.  This  patented  method 
makes  for  a sturdy  joining  and  minimizes  cracking. 

Though  phenolic  handles  ar?  slightly  heavier  than  wooden 
ones,  the  difference  is  negligible  in  the  common  size  brushes. 
In  the  5"  and  larger  hrushes,  which  are  not  yet  on  the 
market,  the  weight  is  being  reduced  by  blocking  out  the 
inside  portion  of  the  handle  in  the  mold.  This  would,  of 
course,  also  rediicc  the  aniount  of  molding  compound  per 
unit. , 

From  the  niarketer’s  standpoint,  plastics  handles  present 
several  familiar  seiling  points  besides  their  functional  prop- 
erties  and  polential  color:d)ility.  They  are  pleasant  to 
touch,  they  have  a coinfortable  balance  because  of  their 
weight-voliime  ratio,  and  they  can  be  produced  in  graceful, 
eye-appealing  shapes.  Finally,  the  distributors  have  a new 
sales  approach,  for  which  they  have  long  been  looking.  All 
of  these  factors  have  iidded  up  to  make  the  reaction  to  the 
new  h.andles  highly  gratifying.  Baker  reports.  The  line  is 
expected  to  be  nioving  from  jobbers  to  retailers  by  mid- 
February. 

Baker’s  present  merchandising  plans  call  for  using  the 
plastics-handled  brush  as  a leader.  Since  brushes  are  sold 
in  assortments  made  up  of  wood  and  plastics,  the  latter 
will  serve  to  carry  the  load  of  the  wood  handles. 

Ultimately,  Baker  plans  to  introduce  dealers  to  the  new 
brushes  by  means  of  a direct  mail  campaign  now  being  de- 
veloped.  For  display  purposes,  the  company  intends  to 


package  the  brushes  in  a plastics  window  envelope  on  a 
stand  painted  in  aluminum  and  black. 

Mutual  Metal  and  Plastic  makes  its  own  dies  and  has  a 
molding  capacity  of  about  1,250,000  handles  monthly,  which 
will  be  stepped  up  if  the  demand  shapes  up  as  expected. 
RCA  electronic  equipment  is  used  to  preheat  the  preforms, 
and  experimental  work  is  done  in  a Hydrotherm  unit  made 
by  Despatch  Oven  Co.,  with  the  preforms  used  for  the  larger 
handles  not  yet  in  commercial  production.  The  handles  are 
plunger  molded  on  an  Improved  Paper  Machinery  Com- 
pany (Impco)  press  and  two  Watson-Stillman  presses,  end 


Calendered  Vinyl  Flooring 

(Continticd  front  page  29) 

in  the  bright  Florida  sunshine  have  caused  no  change  in 
hardness  or  appearance,  he  added.  Accelerated  heat  aging 
tests  also  showed  little  change  in  hardness. 

Recovery  from  indentation  is  also  an  important  factor  in 
floor  covering.  All  floor  coverings  show  soine  indentation 
under  chairs  and  tables,  with  vinyl  (looring  showing  less 
indentation  than  both  linoleum  and  rubber,  due  to  its  greater 
hardness.  The  material  has  shown  excellent  indentation 
recovery,  exceeding  both  linoleum  and  rnbber. 

As  a supplementary  item  to  its  vinyl  llooring,  the  (lood- 
year  company  is  also  producing  a vinyl  cove  base  of  the 
set-on  type,  top  and  bottom  edges  sharp  to  prevent  collecting 
of  dust  and  dirt. 

The  material  is  produced  by  an  extrnsion  method  :ind  can 
be  obtained  in  leng^hs  up  to  50  ft. 

Like  the  flooring  material,  the  cove  base  is  thernioplastic 
and  can  be  easily  formed  to  fit  sharp  inside  and  outside 
corners  as  well  as  small  rounded  inside  :ind  outside  corners, 
or  can  be  formed  around  a small  continuous  :irc  to  make  a 
complete  circle.  Since  it  is  of  the  set-on  type,  it  eliminates 
the  need  of  accurate  fitting  of  the  floor  material  idong  the 
walls,  thus  reducing  installation  time.  Being  flexible,  it  will 
conform  to  minor  wall  and  floor  irregularities,  and  is  so 
desigpied  that  it  supports  itself  at  the  point  of  curvature,  yet 
does  not  require  a perfectly  square  and  sharp  corner  at  the 
juncture  of  wall  and  floor  surfaces. 

Considering  the  problem  of  installation,  Goodyear  vinyl 
flooring  is  more  thermoplastic  than  most  resilient  floor  cov- 
e»ings  on  the  market  today.  However,  installation  is  essen- 
tially  the  same  as  with  any  other  type  of  covering. 

The  flooring  material  itself  must  be  brought  to  a tempera- 
ture  of  70°  before  unrolling,  and  then  laid  out  flat  to  perm  it 
the  material  to  lose  the  curvature  of  the  shipping  roll.  'l'he 
cove  base,  too,  which  comes  in  coil  form  should  be  given  the 
same  treatment. 

Fits  Cotttoured  Surfaees 

Goodyear  vinyl  flooring  can  be  formed  to  fit  contoured 
surfaces.  This  is  accomplished  by  heating  the  material  and 
forming  it  to  fit  the  contours  while  warm.  The  material  can 
be  heated  on  the  job  by  means  of  radiated  heat  from  infra- 
red  lights,  electric  resistance  heaters  employing  reflectors  to 
concentrate  the  heat  on  the  area  to  be  formed,  and  blow 
torches.  If  an  open  flame  is  used,  care  must  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  material  is  not  over-heated.  It  may  be  flashed  up 
the  wall  from  the  floor  to  act  as  a flash-type  cove  base.  If 
the  material  is  heated  and  formed,  a metal  binding  strip  is 
not  necessary. 

The  material  can  easily  be  cut  into  tile  if  it  is  heated 
before  being  cut.  The  heat  should  be  applied  only  to  a small 
area  surrounding  the  path  of  the  knife.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  two  electrically  heated  platens  that  will 
heat  the  material  from  both  the  top  and  the  bottom  surfaces. 
The  platens  should  be  approximately  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  long  enough  to  reach  aeross  the  tile  cutter.  The  top 
platen  should  be  movable  up  and  down  like  the  hold  down 
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bar,  and  both  platens  should  be  movable  along  the  tile  cutter 
table  to  adjust  them  for  whatever  size  tile  is  desired.  Thus, 
when  one  cut  is  being  made,  the  material  is  being  heated  for 
the  next  cut. 

All  sub-floors  must  be  smooth,  even  and  free  of  dirt,  paint, 
oil,  wax  and  other  residues.  Old  strip  boards  must  be  sanded 
smooth,  and  ajl  broken  or  loose  boards  must  be  repaired  or 
replaced.  Badly  worn  floors  may  be  conditioned  by  installa- 
tion  of  hard  plywood,  the  edges  nailed  on  6"  centers  and  the 
rest  of  the  area  random  nailed  on  4"  centers  with  resin 
coated  flat  head  screw  type  nails.  All  plywood  joints  should 
be  sanded  smooth. 

Concrete  floors  should  be  smooth  troweled  and  all  cracks 
filled.  New  concrete  floors  should  be  washed  with  muriatic 
acid  or  other  alkali  neutralizing  agents,  thoroughly  rinsed 
and  dried.  Composition  floors  must  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  concrete  floors. 

While  neither  moisture  nor  alkalis  will  injure  the  vinyl 
material,  it  is  not  recommended  for  installation  on  floors  in 
direct  contact  with  the  earth,  whether  on  or  below  grade, 
due  to  adhesion  problems  caused  by  osmotic  and  hydrostatic 
pressures. 

Same  Underlayment  Used 

Underlayment  is  used  with  Goodyear  vinyl  flooring  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  is  u.sed  with  other  resilient  floor 
coverings. 

All  seams  of  vinyl  flooring  should  be  double  cut  to  insure 
tight  joints.  Cutting  can  be  greatly  facilitated  by  heating 
the  material  between  120°  and  140°,  thus  eliminating  burrs 
which  may  result  from  cutting  at  a lower  temperature. 
Should  burrs  result,  however,  due  to  inability  to  elevate  the 
temperature  to  the  120°-140°  range,  they  can  be  rolled  or 
burnished  into  the  joint  with  a small  hand  roller  or  with  the 
head  of  a carpenter’s  claw  hammer.  Before  burnishing,  the 
seam  should  be  dampened  slightly  with  a wet  cloth,  the 
water  acting  as  a lubricant,  permitting  the  hammer  head  to 
slide  easily,  forcing  the  burr  into  the  joint  and  preventing 
marring  action  on  the  surface  of  the  vinyl. 

Cutting  and  Handling  Is  Simple 

Because  the  vinyl  is  thernioplastic,  it  is  possible  to  sim- 
plify  the  cutting  and  handling  problems. 

A pre-cutting  flooring  heater  has  been  developed  pri- 
marily  to  heat  the  edges  of  a lapped  seam  which  is  to  be 
double  cut.  The  heater  consists  essentially  of  two  electrically 
heated  platens,  formed  from  one  piece  of  metal  of  high  heat 
conductivity,  and  positioned  one  above  the  other. 

The  platens  are  relatively  long  and  narrow,  and  between 
them  is  clamped  an  efficient  electric  resistance  heater.  The 
heat  is  controlled  by  an  adjustable  thermostat,  and  insulated 
handles  are  provided.  The  space  between  the  platens  is  such 
that  a single  thickness  of  flooring  can  be  inserted.  Since 
both  platens  are  hot,  the  two  thicknesses  of  a lapped  seam 
can  be  heated  simultaneously. 

Heating  of  a lapped  seam  is  acconipli.shed  by  positioning 
the  heater  at  one  end  of  the  seam  to  he  cut,  and  permitting 
it  to  rest  there  until  the  material  is  heated  to  cutting  tem- 
perature. It  is  then  advanced  along  the  lapped  seam,  a dis- 
tance  equal  to  its  length,  and  the  heated  section  cut.  When 
the  cut  is  made,  the  heater  is  again  advanced  and  the  cut 
continued.  Thus,  in  this  way,  the  lapped  seam  is  progres- 
sively  heated  and  cut  in  lengths  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
heater. 

The  heater  can  also  be  used  in  trimming  and  edge  fittings. 
In  this  application,  the  material  is  first  scribed  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  heater  is  then  positioned  so  that  it  envelopes 
the  floor  covering  and  is  progressively  moved  along  the  line, 
heating  the  material  in  advance  of  the  cut. 

Pre-cutting  flooring  heaters  are  manufactured  in  two  sizes 
at  the  present  time.  The  lengths  are  29"  and  49".  end 
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1203  SOUTHARD  STREET.  TRENTON  8.  N.  J. 
Telephone  Trenton  4-5391 


Little  skill  is  required  to  make 
quick  connections  and  disconnections 
of  the  wire  leads  of  this  Crablok 
Terminal  Strip. 

However,  a great  deal  of  Tooling 
Skill  was  required  to  build  a 
mold,  which  would  produce  such  a com- 
pact  and  sturdy  molded  unit  permitting  mul- 
tiple connections  in  a minimum  of 
space. 

If,  in  your  product,  you  have  a plastic 
part  that  requires  close-tolerances 
for  smooth  and  efficient  operation, 
then  contact  K 8C  J and  take 
advantage  of  their  28  years  of  Plas- 
tic Molding  experience. 


CONTACT  THE 

K & J 

REPRESENTATIVE 
NEAREST  YOU 


S.C.  Ullman,  55  W.42nd  $t.,New  York.  N.Y. 
TelnplMBO— Fenn  6-0344 


Wm.  T.  Wylnr.  Box  126.  Strofford.  Com. 
Tnlepbont-^Md^eporf  7-4293 
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The  Market 

in  India 

2).  S.  CLrt 

Mo/ding  eompounds  and  presses  are  needed 
to  develop  lndia's  infant  industry.  A 
joinf  Indo- American  sponsorship  is  to  be 
soug/if  to  build  up  this  native  industry 


A PANEL  OF  PROMINENT  industrialists  and  en- 
gineers  in  the  plastics  field,  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  draw  up  a program  for  the  expansion  of  the  Indian 
infant  plastics  industry,  has  recently  submitted  its  report. 
It  has  recommended  that  the  molding  industry  be  expanded 
to  use  about  3,000  tons  of  molding  powders  annually  during 
the  next  five  years. 

Most  of  this  will  have  to  be  imported.  Before  the  war, 
Japan  used  to  supply  it ; Great  Britain  has  now  stepped  into 
first  place.  Due  to  the  lack  of  reliable  importers  of  plastics 
materials,  the  United  States  supply  has  been  irregular.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  situation  will  be  remedied.  The  panel 
has  also  recommended  that  the  duty  on  molding  powders 
should  be  reduced  from  30  to  15  per  cent. 

The  panel  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  80-odd 
15  to  100-ton  compression  presses  currently  in  operation  are 
antiquated  and  of  an  uneconomic  size,  and  need  immediate 
replacement  if  the  Indian  plastics  industry  is  to  withstand 
foreign  competition.  It  recommends  automatic  presses  of 
a minimum  capacity  of  100  tons  as  best  suited  to  India’s 
needs.  There  is,  thus,  a market  in  India  for  a large  number 
of  these  automatic  presses,  of  which  a few  were  recently  in- 
stalled.  There  are  only  half  a dozen  injection  presses  in  the 
entire  country. 

Although  India  has  a favorable  balance  of  trade  with  the 
United  States,  her  presence  in  the  sterling  bloc  and  adher- 
ence  to  the  dollar  pool  preclude  heavy  imports  from  America 
and  favor  British  exports.  This  fact  partly  explains  the 
predominance  of  Britain  in  the  field  of  Indian  plastics  ini- 
ports.  However,  the  Indian  Commerce  Ministry  has  adopted 
a conciliatory  attitude  toward  imports  of  machinery,  which 
should  help  U.S.  manufacturers  fill  Indian  orders  for  auto- 
matic plastics  presses. 

Most  Indian  plastics  firms  are  custom  molders.  Molded 
Products  have  been  confined  principally  to  electrical  goods 
and  accessories,  ashtrays,  desk  sets,  cups,  saucers,  tumblers 
and  combs.  A recent  survey  revealed  that  there  are  48  plas- 
tics molds  in  use. 

Two  central  die-making  establishments  are  to  be  shortly 
established  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay  by  the  government,  if 
adequate  private  Capital  is  not  forthcoming. 

India  is  woefully  short  of  plastics  technicians.  The  gov- 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Society  of  the  Plastics  In- 
dustry will  be  held  May  20  and  21,  1948,  at  the  Hotel  Am- 
bassador,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  It  is  being  held  separately 
from  the  National  Plastics  Exposition  scheduled  for  Sept. 
27-Oct.  2. 


emment  is  considering  a proposal  to  grant  a large  number 
of  scholarships  to  technicians  and  students  to  study  the  lat- 
est  developments  in  the  plastics  field  in  the  United  States. 
Forty  plastics  firms  recently  formed  the  All-India  Plastics 
Manufacturers  Association  with  headquarters  in  Bombay. 
This  Association  is  also  sending  a delegation  to  the  United 
States  to  study  the  American  industry  and  to  explore  means 
of  cooperation  such  as  led  to  the  establishment  of  jointly 
owned  rayon  and  fertilizer  plants. 

Inadequate  utilization  of  coal  tar  and  limited  petroleum 
resources  are  major  drawbacks  to  the  development  of  a 
domestic  plastics  materials  industry.  However,  two  plants 
are  being  built  to  produce  calcium  carbide.  If  the  know- 
how and  skilled  technicians  now  lacking  are  forthcoming, 
India  plans  to  produce  in  the  next  five  years : phenol  for- 
maldehyde  (1,500  tons),  cellulose  nitrate  (2,000),  urea  for- 
maldehyde  (500  tons)  and  cellulose  acetate  (1,000  tons). 

Investigations  by  the  Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research  have  resulted  for  the  first  time  in  the  manufacture 
of  phenol  formaldehyde  molding  powder  on  a considerable 
scale.  Five  firms  have  started  manufacturing  it,  although 
the  quality  has  not  yet  been  standardized.  Also,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  princely  state  of  Mysore  India  has  established 
a small  formaldehyde  plant. 

India’s  vast  agricultural  resources  have  led  to  an  increas- 
ing  interest  being  taken  in  the  exploitation  of  natural  resins. 
India  has  a Virtual  world  monopoly  of  shellac.  Howevef. 
the  industry  is  passing  through  a grave  crisis  on  account  of 
its  replacement  by  vinyl  resins  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  trying  to  adjust  itself  to  present  conditions  by  lowering 
the  price  and  developing  new  uses  for  lac. 

Prospeets  of  Development  Are  Bright 

Prospects  for  the  development  of  a cellulose  plastics  in- 
dustry are  bright  because  of  the  country’s  vast  resources  of 
cotton  and  molasses  (source  for  acetic  anhydride).  An- 
other  promising  field  is  the  manufacture  of  resins  useful  in 
insulating  varnishes,  stove  enamels,  flooring  and  lining  ma- 
terials, from  the  shell  liquid  of  Bhilawan  nut  (commonly 
known  as  “marking  nut”)  which,  like  cashew  shell  liquid, 
yields  a phenolic  constituent.  Currently,  over  a thousand 
tons  of  cashew  shell  liquid  are  exported  annually  from  India 
to  the  United  States. 

Waste  Products  of  the  Indian  jute  industry  and  coffee 
beans  and  cofifee  hu.sks  are  other  material  sources  being 
studied.  end 


JVeur  Polystyrene  Lampshades 

POLYSTYRENE  lamp- 
shades, which  offer  high 
light  transmission  combined 
with  good  diffusion  and  good 
stability,  have  made  their 
appearance  on  the  consumer’s 
market.  These  attractive 
shades,  which  come  in  a va- 
riety  of  pastel  colors,  have 
met  with  a ready  response 
from  the  retail  trade,  and  are 
popular  sales  items. 

Molded  and  distributed  by 
the  Rogers  Plastics  Corpora- 
tion of  North  Wilbraham, 
Mas.sachusetts,  the  new  lamp- 
shades are  washable  and 
scrubbable,  and  will  not  warp. 
They  are  availablc  for  69c 
each.  END 
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are  generally  avoided.  Curved  areas  mold  more  easily, 
have  a hetter  appearance  than  flat  ones,  and  are  also  less 
subject  to  warping. 

All  these  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration ; all 
are  designing  “musts” ; and  all  tend  to  encourage  stream- 
lining  in  the  design  of  plastics  products.  These  considera- 
tions  are  brought  about  by  the  limitations  inherent  in  mold- 
ing.  The  real  danger  to  good  plastics  design,  however,  is 
not  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  mold,  but  the  great 
temptation  which  molding  ofifers  to  the  unwary  to  indulge 
in  design  excesses.  It  is  not  so  much  a question  of  whether 
the  product  is  to  be  streamlined  at  all,  but  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  designer  shall  go.  The  most  elaborate  and 
gfaudy  effects  can  be  molded  at  but  a trifling  additional  cost 
per  part.  This  factor  alone  has  been  responsible  for  many 
of  the  abortive  shapes  that  have  been  conceived  in  the  past. 
The  urge  to  ruin  an  otherwise  honest  design  by  going 
“whole-hog”  with  streamlining  simply  because  to  do  so 
will  cost  no  more,  is  sometimes  well-nigh  irresistible. 

We  have  discussed  the  tangible  factors  which  bear  on 
the  streamlining  of  plastics  products,  but  there  is  yet  an- 
other  element  that  must  always  be  considered  which  has 
been  responsible  for  some  of  the  worst  streamlined  atroci- 
ties  committed  by  the  industry.  We  refer  to  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  the  designer  by  the  manufacturer — the 
man  who  buys  our  plastics  parts  and  bits  and  pieces. 

The  manufacturer  very  often  decides  that  people  will 
insist  that  his  product  be  streamlined — that  it  won’t  seil  if 
it  isn’t — be  it  egg-beater  or  bedroom  doorknob.  Anyone 


with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  merchandising  methods 
knows  that  this  is  not  true  and  that  it  is  the  manufacturer 
and  his  advertising  agency  who  start  trends  and  fads  (as 
witness  the  new  fall  styles  in  women’s  clothes).  The  con- 
sumer  merely  gets  caught  in  the  tide.  Many  of  the  current 
examples  of  useless  and  pointless  streamlining  represent 
the  taste  of  neither  the  designer  nor  the  consumer,  but 
merely  a whim  of  the  manufacturer  himself.  He  insists 
that  products  be  over-streamlined  and  otherwise  designed 
down  to  the  market.  The  customer  has  no  choice  at  all  in 
the  matter;  he  can  buy  only  what  is  ultimately  offered  for 
sale. 

As  evidence  we  need  only  point  to  some  of  the  really 
good  design  to  be  found  in  custom-built  furniture,  beyond 
the  range  of  the  mass  pocketbook.  The  mere  possession  of 
money  does  not  predicate  good  taste  or  an  appreciation 
of  art,  but  people  with  money  can  and  do  buy  furniture 
that  is  several  cuts  above  the  mass-produced  product  in 
both  appearance  and  serviceability.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  a great  majority  of  those  who  must  patronize  the 
mass  markets  have  equally  good  taste  and  similar  desires. 
They  would  buy  analogous  products,  if  they  could  get  them. 

The  sober  truth  is  that  the  public  could  have  comparable 
design  and  quality  in  the  mass-produced  items  if  the  man- 
ufacturers  were  willing  to  give  it  to  them.  Often  they 
could  have  a better  product  for  less  money.  Sometimes 
streamlining  has  added  needless  cost  to  the  product  you 
buy.  A typical  example  of  such  over-emphasis  on  stream- 
lining recently  harassed  a plastics  designer. 

The  problem  was  a design  for  a housing  for  a machine 
to  be  used  in  grocery  stores.  The  mechanism  was  of  sound 
design  and  of  a shape  that  was  well  adapted  to  a sleek  func- 
tional  housing  that  was  easy  to  mold  and  could  be  quickly 
dismantled  for  cleaning.  In  short,  the  application  was  a 
natural  for  good,  all-around  design.  Did  the  customer  like 
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the  proposed  design?  He  thought  it  was  wonderful,  but — 
it  wasn’t  streamlined  and  so  it  wouldn’t  appeal  to  a grocer ! 

The  designer  conformed.  What  else  could  he  do?  At 
the  insistence  of  the  manufacturer,  he  streamlined  the  thing. 
He  changed  a broad,  simple  radius  to  a series  of  compli- 
cated  compound  curves,  included  a sharp  depression  that 
broke  up  the  smooth  simplicity  of  the  top  area  but  did, 
without  question,  cut  down  the  potential  wind  resistance. 
When  he  had  finished  he  had  a machine  that  looked  as  if  it 
could  fly  from  counter  to  counter  under  its  own  power. 

That  streamlined  beauty  will  work,  but  not  nearly  so 
well  as  would  have  the  original  design.  It  won’t  be  nearly 
as  easy  to  dean,  either.  And  the  changes  in  shape,  be- 
cause they  involved  expensive  machining  methods  in  mold 
construction  and  entailed  additional  finishing  operations, 
added  over  20  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  the  housing. 

Some  Products  get  off  more  easily.  Often  just  a silly 
little  fin  planted  on  the  front  side  of  a molding  will  give 
it  that  desirable,  but  totally  unnecessary,  quality  of  motion. 

The  whole  matter  of  streamlining  resolves  itself  into  a 
question  of  integrity.  Simple  functional  beauty  is  not  come 
by  easily.  It  is  far  easier  to  provide  an  effect  that  is 
“original”  or  “different”  by  complicating  an  existing  design 
with  a few  streamlined  flourishes  than  it  is  to  achieve  new 
beauty  through  simplicity. 

Ample  proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  many  gadgets 
which,  instead  ,of  making  living  easier,  merely  serve  to 
complicate  it.  Their  novelty  appeals  to  us;  we  buy  them 
and  show  them  off  for  awhile;  then  we  promptly  toss 
them  into  the  discard  and  return  to  old,  accustomed  ways. 
Most  gadgets  are  not  inventions,  but  only  elaborations  on 
an  existing  idea,  and  their  very  intricacy  defeats  their  pur- 
pose.  Nearly  every  smoker  has  at  various  times  owned  a 
half-dozen  different  types  of  patent  lighter,  yet  99  per  cent 
always  revert  to  the  lowly  match.  The  answer  to  a portable 
lighting  device  is  not  an  infernal  machine  with  eleven 
moving  parts,  but  a permanent  match.  And  the  answer  to  a 
thousand  other  design  problems  is  just  as  simple — and  just 
as  hard  to  achieve. 

Yet  functional  beauty  once  achieved  is  ageless.  It  will 
survive  fad  and  fashion  because  its  appeal  is  based  not 
on  fancy  but  on  need.  In  the  past  this  beauty  was  evolved 
over  long  periods  of  time  through  trial  and  error,  with  the 
customer  used  as  a proving  ground.  Today  we  live  in  an 
age  of  speed.  Experiment  is  mostly  confined  to  the  labora- 
tory  and  the  drafting  board,  and  the  public  is  no  longer 
called  upon  to  share  the  growing  pains  of  product  develop- 
ment. The  designer  has  a great  opportunity,  and  a cor- 
responding  responsibility. 

For  the  answer  to  the  question  “Should  this  plastics  part 
be  streamlined,”  the  designer  need  only  ask  himself  another 
question:  "Must  it  be?”  end 
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ings  as  packages  for  retail  merchandise,  and  in  electric 
appliances,  lighting  fixtures  and  airplane  parts.  The  auto- 
motive  industry  is  an  especially  large  user  of  acrylic  molded 
parts  for  radiator  ornaments,  edge-lighted  instrument  panels 
and  dials,  lenses,  reflectors,  steering  wheel  medallions,  and 
tail  and  stop-light  assemblies. 

The  shatter-resistance  of  acrylic  sheets  and  molded  parts 
has  led  to  their  use  in  applications  where  the  safety  factor  is 
important,  and  also  in.sures  a long  life  to  all  objects  made 
from  the  material.  Safetv  masks  and  goggles,  fabricated  or 
molded,  protect  the  wearer  from  flying  particles  and  provide 
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undistorted  vision.  in  addition  to  being  light  in  weight. 
Machine  guards  have  the  same  advantages,  while  hospital 
equipment  such  as  oxygen  domes  and  bassinets  also  benefit 
from  the  high  impact  strength  of  the  acrylics.  While  they 
are  not  literally  unbreakable,  their  resilience  and  strength 
enables  them  to  withstand  heavy  blows  that  would  shatter 
many  other  materials.  Also,  when  they  do  shatter  under  a 
violent  blow,  they  break  into  large  and  dull-edged  pieces 
rather  than  sharp,  jagged  ones. 

Acrylics  have  been  fabricated  in  many  forms  as  industrial 
production  aids.  A simple  but  effective  example  is  the  con- 
tainer for  spools  of  nylon  thread  devised  by  J.  S.  Cuthill, 
for  Interstate  Hosiery  Mill,  Lansdale,  Pennsylvania,  which 
is  credited  with  making  possible  a sizable  increase  in  the 
production  of  nylon  hose.  This  device  is  merely  a Plexiglas 
box  measuring  18”x8"x5"  with  a tight-fitting  hinged  lid, 
serving  as  a container  for  the  bobbins  of  nylon  thread 
used  in  sewing  the  long  seams  up  the  back  of  nylon  hosiery. 

The  machine  which  does  this  job  runs  so  rapidly  that  an 
entire  seam,  from  toe  to  top,  is  completed  in  a very  few 
seconds.  Each  individual  stitch  must  be  made  with  light- 
ning  speed,  and  thread  from  three  separate  bobbins  is  used 
in  making  it.  However,  this  stitch  will  form  only  if  the 
tension  on  each  thread  has  been  correctly  adjusted.  While 
cotton  or  rayon  offer  little  difficulty  once  the  tension  is  set, 
nylon  presents  a difficult  problem,  for  a bobbin  of  nylon 
thread  picks  up  enough  moisture  in  an  hour  to  necessitate  a 
new  adjustment  of  the  machine  tension.  In  many  hosiery 
mills,  extra  crews  of  machine  adjusters  have  been  required 
when  a shift  from  rayon  to  nylon  is  made. 

The  obvious  solution  is  to  enclose  the  bobbin  spindles  to 
protect  them  from  the  changing  humidity  in  flie  room.  Since 
bobbins  should  be  visible  at  all  times  to  show  up  defectivé 
threads  before  they  foul  the  machine,  a nietal  closure  is 
not  practicable.  Glass  has  also  proved  unsatisfactory,  since 
moisture  condenses  on  the  inside  surface  if  the  temperature 
of  the  shop  drops  sharply,  and  it  is  suhject  to  cracking. 

Aerylie  Boxes  for  Bobbins 

The  acrylic  box,  with  three  small  hoies  in  the  lid  for 
passage  of  the  thread  and  three  pins  in  the  bottom  to  hold 
the  bobbins,  proved  an  ideal  solution.  It  is  fabricated  by 
M.  M.  Gottlieb  and  Associates,  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  Devon- 
shire  Plastics  and  the  Amplex  Corp.,  both  of  Philadelphia. 

Since  the  boxes  were  installed,  skipped  stitches  have  be- 
come  practically  unknown  at  Interstate,  improving  the 
morale  of  the  workers  as  well  as  increasing  production. 

In  this  connection,  an  example  of  how  acrylic  parts  can 
replace  metal,  with  improved  fabrication  and  greater  beauty 
resulting,  may  be  cited.  In  a recent  redesign  of  its  electric 
water  coolers,  the  Cool  Stream  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  has  succes.sfully  adapted  top  plates  of  gaily  colored 
“Lucite”  acrylic.  Comprising  the  entire  bowl,  they  measure 
approximately  14"xl8"x3",  and  are  available  in  a wide 
variety  of  colors  to  match  and  complement  the  colors  of  the 
41"  cabinet,  which  has  painted  rolled  steel  sidewalls,  and 
a circular,  stainless  steel  front. 

Designed  in  an  elliptical  shape  with  the  rear  side  flat,  the 
tops  posed  a difficult  deep-drawing  problem  to  the  fabrica- 
tor,  the  Steiner  Manufacturing  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  New 
York,  which  finally  solved  it  by  using  rever.sed  suction  and 
a male  plunger  simultaneously. 

According  to  the  manufacturer,  the  acrylic  tops  have  sev- 
eral  advantages  over  the  old  type  top  of  stainless  steel.  In 
addition  to  their  intrinsic  beauty,  they  are  very  light,  though 
strong  and  resistant  to  abuse.  They  can  be  cleaned  easily, 
and  resist  most  .acids  and  alkalies.  Once  the  basic  fabrica- 
tion procedure  was  established,  production  became  relatively 
simple  and  fast.  The  many  colors  available  make  it  pos- 
sible to  harmonize  the  coolers  with  nearly  any  interior  deco- 
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ration  motif.  Finally,  the  plastics  is  readily  available,  unlike 
other  materials  previously  used  as  water  cooler  bowls. 

The  new  tops  are  being  manufactured  in  both  the  “bub- 
bler”  type  cooler  and  bottle  type,  in  which  the  bottle  is 
mounted  directly  to  the  plastics  top  into  a steel  holder. 

As  a result  of  successful  tests,  the  manufacturer  is  guar- 
anteeing  the  new  type  cooler  for  five  years,  with  the  proviso 
that  specified  procedures  for  care  and  cleaning  are  complied 
with. 

The  manufacturers  of  acrylic  plastics  have  in  recent  years 
developed  several  interesting  new  forms  of  the  material  that 
have  widened  its  range  of  applications.  One  of  these  is  the 
imparting  of  corrugations  to  the  normally  flat  sheet ; another 
is  the  application  of  patterns  to  its  surfaces.  In  corrugated 
form,  acrylic  sheets  gain  a high  degree  of  longitudinal 
rigidity  while  retaining  horizontal  flexibility,  making  them 
useful  as  screens,  partitions,  doors,  exterior  facings,  and  in 
other  architectural  applications.  Designers  find  these  varia- 
tions  from  a flat  surface  of  esthetic  interest,  and  are  using 
them  in  applications  where  standard  acrylic  sheets  have 
heretofore  been  most  suitable.  One  advantage  of  the  cor- 
rugated form  is  that  surface  abrasion  is  not  readily  apparent 
— a useful  feature  in  applications  involving  constant  surface 
wear.  This  type  of  acrylic  is  offered  in  several  degrees  of 
corrugation  and  in  sheet  sizes  up  to  64"x79". 

Patterned  acrylic  sheets,  in  somewhat  smaller  sizes,  are 
now  being  produced  by  applying  various  designs  to  their 
surface  during  the  casting  operation.  Patterns  include 
fluted,  ribbed,  pebbled,  dotted,  frosted  and  cross-hatched  de- 
signs, and  may  be  applied  to  both  sides  of  the  sheet.  The 
methods  by  which  smooth-surfaced  acrylic  sheets  are  formed 
and  fabricated  are  equally  applicable  to  patterned  material, 
which  has  the  same  physical  properties  as  standard  acrylic 
sheeting  except  that  of  complete  transparency. 

The  decorative  advantages  of  patterned  surfaces  have  led 
to  the  use  of  this  material  in  the  home  furnishings  field, 
while  its  functional  value,as  a medium  for  daylight  admis- 
sion  coupled  with  privacy  has  established  it  in  architectural 
applications,  as  office  partitions  and  interior  door  glazing. 

Patterned  acrylic  sheets  are  also  produced  in  corrugated 
form  where  a combination  of  these  two  variations  of  the 
standard  acrylic  sheet  is  desired. 

Steady  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of 
molding  powder  formulations  which  impart  high  heat  re- 
sistance  and  a maximum  degree  of  transparency  to  molded 
parts,  until  today  they  range  in  heat  distortion  temperature 
from  160°  F up  to  210°  F. 

The  point  is  often  made  that  plastics  need  not  necessarily 
be  used  alone,  but  can  be  combined  effectively  with  other 
materials,  notably  metals.  The  acrylics  have  proved  them- 
selves  to  be  happy  partners  in  such  marriages,  because  of 
the  efifective  textural  contrast  they  afford. 

The  major  suppliers  of  acrylic  sheets  and  molding 
powders  are  the  DuPont  Company  (Lucite)  and  Rohm  and 
Haas  Company  (Plexiglas).  end 


ATTENTION:  Plastics’  READERS 

Be  sure  your  company  and  products  are  listed  In 
Plastics’  1948  Directory  and  Reference  issue! 

If  you  have  not  already  received  your  questionnaire  for 
inciuslon  in  this  most  up-to-date  and  outstanding  coverage 
of  the  plastics  industry,  write  at  once  to: 

Research  Edifor 

Plastics 

185  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago  I,  Illinois 
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Plastic  Form  ing 
Machines 

CYLINDRICAL 

TRANSPARENT 

CONTAINERS 


Profitable  production  oi  cylindrical  containers  calls 
for  the  professional  quality  and  speed  obtained 
with  Taber  equipment. 

For  seamless  cylindrical  containers  and  covers 
you  will  need  Taber  drawing  presses. 

For  beaded  lap-joint  cylinders  the  Taber  Ther- 
mobeader  or  Cylinder  Beader  will  meet  your  needs. 

These  machines  are  operated  with  dean  electric 
heat  automatically  con- 
trolled. 

They  will  step  up  your 
production  — your  qual- 
ity. 

Write  for  new  litera- 
ture  describing  and  illus- 
trating  Taber  machines 
for  forming  cylindrical 
and  rectangular  contain- 
ers. 
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What^s  New 
in  Plastics 


Temperature-ControUed  Cabinet 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
Philadelphia  42,  Pa. 

For  determining  the  phys- 
ical  properties  of  plastics  in 
tension,  compression  and 
flexure  over  specification 
range  of  temperature  of 
— 70°  F to  170°  F,  a new 
Temperature-ControUed 
Cabinet  has  been  developed 
for  use  on  standard  Bald- 
win-T ate-Emery  testing 
machines  of  60,000  and 
120,000  lb  capacity.  Cabinet 
is  said  to  incorporate  the 
best  features  of  many  de- 
signs individually  developed 
to  meet  needs  of  the  plastics 
industry. 

Working  chamber  of  the 
cabinet  is  approximately 
19"xl8"x20''.  Over-all  size  is  27"x27"x40".  Polished  stainless 
steel  with  4"  of  thermal  insulation  is  used  in  cabinet  construc- 
tion.  A hinged  door  and  removable  top  in  two  sections  give  ac- 
cess  to  cabinet  interior.  Tests  can  be  observed  through  a donble- 
glazed  plate  glass  window  in  the  door (820) 

Cutter  and  Jointer 

Columbia  Machinery  & Engineering  Corporation 
Hamilton,  Ohio 

Especially  designerl  for  cutting  and  jointing  veneers,  the  Co- 
lumbia y eneer  Cutter  is  also  suitable  for  cutting  and  squaring 
sheet  plastics  and  similar  materials.  Claimed  to  be  entirely  new 
in  design,  all  operating  parts  of  the  new  cutter  are  hydraulic 
powered  and  connected  to  a single  hydraulic  power  unit.  Back 
gauge  is  moved  forward  or  back  by  electric  push  buttons,  which 
in  turn  operate  solenoid  hydraulic  valves.  Actual  movement  of 


the  gauge  is  through  a hydraulic  motor  with  speed  controlled  by 
an  adjustable  valve  on  the  instrument  panel. 

Cutting  is  accomplished  by  a slicing  motion  of  the  blade,  con- 
trolled by  an  electric  solenoid  switch.  The  three  models  of  the 
new  cutter  have  the  following  capacities : 66"x66"x4",  78"x 
78"x4"  and  100"xl00''x4'' (821) 


New  Flush  Clipper 

Injection  Molders  Supply  Co. 

P.O.  Box  5508,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 

Claimed  to  be  the  first  single  purpose  flush  gate  trimmers  ever 
offered  to  the  injection  molder  for  dose  trimming  of  gates,  these 
cutters  have  semovable  blades  to  permit  re-sharpening.  Pivot 
pin  and  hoies  are  cyanided.  Clippers  are  flat  on  the  back,  per- 
mitting  flush  trimming  of  gates,  while  the  blades  may  be  espe- 
cially ground  for  unusual  trimming  jobs (822) 


Precision  Heat  Processing 

Bethlehem  Foundry  & Machine  Company 
Box  73,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 

The  Beth-Tec  unit  is  claimed  to 
be  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  sup- 
plying  heat  for  Processing  at  con- 
trolled temperature  levels.  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  Inc.,  de- 
veloped the  salt  material,  Hi-Tec, 
which  is  used  in  the  new  unit  as  the 
heat  transfer  medium. 

The  Beth-Tec  unit  consists  of  a 
complete  furnace,  which  comprises  a 
vertical  water  tube  type  of  boiler, 
complete  with  tubes,  headers  and 
manifolds  for  a carefully  balanced 
salt  flow  and  adequate  combustion 
space  for  optimum  salt  rates.  Also 
included  is  a sump  tank,  a submerged 
salt  pump,  two  salt  control  valves, 
and  a Highly  efficient  proportioning 
type  of  oil  burner  and  blower  de- 
signed  to  supply  ample  air  for  combustion.  Separate  from  the 
unit  itself  is  the  instrument  and  control  panel  with  accessories. 

Hi-Tec,  the  salt  used  as  the  transfer  medium,  was  developed 
to  give  stability  as  well  as  an  extremely  low  melting  point,  so 
that  it  is  liquid  over  a broad  range  of  temperatures.  It  melts  at 
a temperature  as  low  as  290°  F. 
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List  by  Key  No*,  from  "Whafs  Now 
in  Plastics"  or  "LHaratura  Ravinw": 

please  send  me  additional  iaformatien 
and  literature  on  items  listed  below  which 
appeared  in  the  « , # j 

/ccm  nf 

ADVERTISED  PRODUaS  (nome  and  page) 

Name  1 



Address  | 

— 

CHy 

Zone  State  j 

■ — 

Company  i 

REMARKS; 

I Tttte 

1 Pl*at«  print  1 

Per  yeur  convenience, 
•ach  Itcm  of  new  equlp- 
ment  eed  llferature  dr- 
scrlbed  In  tknio  poges  Is 
keynd  by  number. 

To  obfoln  oddKlonal  In- 
formation abonf  ony  of  tbo 
prodnefs,  procossos  ond 
llforoturo  monHonod  horo. 
It  Is  nocossory  only  fe  llsf 
fho  koy  numbors,  lill  out  fho 
boloneo  of  fho  form,  fhon 
foor  ouf  ond  moll  fo  us. 

Thls  form  may  also  bo 
usod  te  obtain  moro  Infor- 
mation concoming  producfs 
odvorflsod  In  thls  Issuo  of 
Plastics. 

Bo  suro  fo  spoelfy  In  fho 
propor  spaco:  (1)  flw  Issuo 
of  Plastics  lu  which  fho  Itom 
o^oars:  (21  boy  nnoibor  af 
fho  ond  of  fho  Itom;  and 
(3)  yeur  namo,  company, 
tlflo  and  addross,  Includlng 
postal  lono. 
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The  following  advantages  are  claimed  with  the  new  heat  trans- 
fer salt  and  the  unit:  No  appreciable  vapor  pressure;  degree  of 
heating  is  easily  controlled;  coeflScient  of  heat  transfer  is  good; 
low  temperature  difference  required  is  an  advantage  in  the  design 
of  equipment  to  operate  at  high  temperature  and  high  pressure; 
possibility  of  toxic  fumes  or  vapors  is  remote (823) 


Automatic  Tapping  Unit 

The  Govro-Nelson  Company 
1931  Antoinette  St.,  Detroit  8,  Mich. 

Clutch,  gears  and  lead  screw  are  eliminated  in  the  new  Model 
KT  tapping  unit.  Centrifugal  pressure  provides  the  feed  that 
automatically  handles  any  number  of  threads  per  inch.  Design 
features  three  point  ball  bearing  suspension  and  free  rolljng 
centrifugal  weights.  The  entire  mechanism  operates  in  an  oil 
bath  sealed  to  retain  the  oil  and  prevent  entry  of  coolant. 

A 1725  rpm  spindle  speed,  maximum  stroke  of  1%"  and  max- 
imum  collet  capacity  of  yi"  are  included  in  the  new  unit  which 
will  handle  tap  sizes  from  00-96  to  ^-16,  depending  on  the 
material (824) 


Precision  Drill  Press 

South  Bend  Lathe  Works 

347  E.  Madison  St.,  South  Bend  22,  Ind. 

Announcement  of  a new  14"  Precision  Drill  Press  has  recently 
been  made  which  can  drill  yi"  'm  iron  or  steel  at  center  of  a 
14"  circle.  New  features  include:  A built-in  light  with  inde- 
pendent switch  provides  shielded  illumination  for  the  work  area; 
a quick-acting  belt  tension  release  lever  simplifies  changing 
spindle  speeds  and  returns  the  vertical  mounted  motor  to  its 
original  position  after  each  change. 

Spindle  has  a maximum  travel  of  4",  with  spindle  speeds  of 
707,  1305,  2345  and  4322  rpm.  Depth  gauge  is  graduated  in  six- 
teenths  of  an  inch,  and  has  adjustable  collars  to  control  depth  of 
feed  and  length  of  return  stroke. 

Bench  model  drill  press  has  10^"  maximum  chuck  to  table 


distance,  17"  maximum  chuck  to  base  distance,  10)4"xl7j4" 
slotted  base  with  precision  ground  surface,  35j4"  overall  height. 
Floor  model  drill  press  has  40)4”  maximum  chuck  to  table  dis- 
tance, 46)4"  maximum  chuck  to  base  distance,  15"x21"  slotted 
base  with  precision  ground  top  surface,  65)4"  overall  height. 
An  on-off  switch,  motor  line  connection  cord,  V-belt,  motor  pul- 
ley,  and  0 to  )4"  capacity  chucks  are  the  standard  equipment 
on  this  unit (825) 


Electronic  Sealing 

Spectrum  Engineers,  Inc. 

540  North  63rd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Specifically  designed  for  the  elec- 
tronic  sealing  of  cellulose  acetate  box 
corners,  production  of  the  Spectrum 
Electronic  Corner  Stayer  is  based  on 
principles  developed  by  Eastman 
Kodak  Company’s  Kodapak  Demon- 
stration  Laboratory. 

The  new  unit,  which  will  seal  any 
size  container  up  to  a maximum  cor- 
ner depth  of  4",  employs  an  RCA 
Model  100  AV  Generator  together 
with  a special  sealing  head  (illus- 
trated),  to  produce  a narrow,  per- 
manently  welded  seam.  This  method  promises  to  speed  produc- 
tion, reduce  waste  by  eliminating  “throwouts”  resulting  from 
cement  smears,  improve  box  appearance,  lead  to  greater  uni- 
formity  of  product,  and  eliminate  distortion  sometimes  caused  by 
cementing  operation  usually  employed  in  box  sealing. 

Guides  are  provided  on  sealing  head  for  aligning  boxes  and 
speeding  up  production.  Mounted  on  a work  stand  which  also 
holds  the  generator,  the  sealing  head  is  ready  to  plug  into  any 
standard  110- volt  AC  outlet;  requires  no  compressed  air, 
vacuum  line,  or  other  special  Setup  for  operation.  Precision  ad- 
justments  provide  for  quick  changeovers  for  runs  of  different 
size  boxes  and  different  sheet  gauges (826) 


AUTODRAW 


A NEW  lOW  COST 
AUTOMATIC  DRAWING 
PROCESS  FOR  PUSTICS 


Designed  by  Bruce  Kamp  Asseelates 
for  Bond  Disploys,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  high  production  and  lower  costs 
are  available  in  drawn  heavy  gage  polystyrene  (.060" 
to  .125")  by  the  exclusive  WILLSON  AUTODRAW 
PROCESS.  The  shadow  box  display  for  three  dimen- 
sional  pictures  illustrates  one  application  of  this  re- 
volutionary  new  process. 

Other  ideal  applications  include  RA- 
DIO CABINETS  • REFRIGERATOR  DISHES 
TRAYS  AND  COVERS  • POINT-OF-SALE  DIS- 
PLAY FIXTURES  • ELECTRICAL  HOUSINGS 
and  indirect  lighting  shields. 

WILLSON  PLASTICS 

DIVISION  OF 

WILLSON  MAGAZINE  CAMERA  CO. 

6022  MEDIA  ST„  PHILA.  31.  PA. 
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ATTENTION! 

Department  Stores 

Distributnrs 

Dealers 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 

BRMILE 

BRI^TILE  is  the  custom  made  plastic  wall 
tile  which  has  made  hig  profits  for  hundreds  of 
dealers.  Why  not  let  BRI  "k  TIEE  do  the  same 
for  you  in  1948? 

Government  reports  predict  a hoom  year  in 
remodeling  and  hoilding. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  for  samples  today — 

ACORN  PLASTIC  ENGIIVEEHS,  INC. 

Custom  molders,  too 

561  East  IBth  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

PUSTIC  PREFORM 
CONDITIONERS 

Use  Steam  Which  Is  At 
Every  Press 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 
TO 

McCathron  Boiler  Works  Co. 

72  Knowlton  Sl.  Bridgeporl  8, 

Connecticut 

Established  1904  Phone  3-8622 


Literature  Review 


m 

American  Cyanamid  Products  | 

American  Cyanamid  Company  1 

30  Rockefeller  Ploza.  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  ^ 

An  attractive  60-page,  paper-bound  catalog  includes  the  Prod- 
ucts and  Services  offered  by  each  division  of  the  company,  with' 
the  exception  of  the  Lederle  Laboratories  Div.  and  Davis  & 
Geck,  Inc.  ^ 

The  plastics  division  is  covered  by  a description  of  its  Beetle 
and  Melmac  molding  compounds,  Laminac  and  Melmac  laminat-- 
ing  resins,  plus  the  various  adhesives  and  industrial  resins  they 
produce,  together  with  a table  listing  physical  and  electrical 

properties.  I 

Clever  drawings  illustrate  this  highly  informative  book. . (827) 


A Koppers  Compound 

Koppers  Company,  Inc. 

Chemical  Division,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

A new  technical  bulletin  has  just  been  released  describing  the 
manufacturer’s  sec-Butylbensene,  which  is  now  available  in  com- 
mercial  quantities.  Technical  data,  such  as  properties  and  reac- 
tions  of  the  compound,  and  commercial  information  regarding 
containers,  specifications,  storage  conditions,  and  chemical  reac- 
tions,  are  included.  Technical  Bulletin  C-7-104  is  designed  to  be 
of  especial  interest  to  the  research  chemist,  the  production  man, 
and  the  purchasing  agent (828) 


Chlorinated  Paraffin 

Hercules  Powder  Company,  Inc. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Information  on  many  new  applications  for  Clorafin  (chlor- 
inated paraffin)  is  included  in  a new  booklet  which  also  covers 
revised  information  on  the  use  of  Clorafin  in  flame-proof  and 
weather-proof  textile  coatings. 

Also  included  are  the  results  of  tests  on  vinyl  coatings  and 
vinyl  plastics  which  contain  this  Hercules  product. 

Other  new  applications  list  the  use  of  Clorafin  70  as  a mois- 
ture-proof  coating  for  plywood,  and  the  use  of  Clorafin  in  com- 
bination with  Parlon,  Hercules  chlorinated  rubber,  in  chemical- 
resistant  finishes  for  metal. 

Discussed  in  the  book,  also,  are  the  general  properties  of  the 
various  types  of  Clorafins.  An  appendix  lists  all  trade  names 
mentioned  in  the  text,  and  includes  the  chemical  identity  of  the 
trade  names,  together  with  their  manufacturers (829) 

Safety  aud  Relief  Valves 

Farris  Engineering  Corp. 

511  Commercial  Ave.,  Palisades  Park,  N.  J. 

Condensed  Specifications  Bulletin  No.  50  facilitates  the  selec- 
tion  of  relief  or  safety  valves  by  means  of  a carefully  laid  out, 
detailed  index.  This  listing  gives  all  type  numbers  and  other  per- 
tinent  data,  together  with  comparison  numbers  of  other  commonly 
used  valves.  Sizes,  pressures  and  materials  are  all  clearly  indi- 
cated  to  assist  the  user  in  a ready  choice  of  proper  equipment. 

A display  of  31  separate  valve  sectional  line  illustrations  gives 
the  reader  a clear  idea  of  the  various  types  of  valves  indicated 
in  the  index. 

A description  of  nozzle  valve  features  which-  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  company’s  design,  is  included (830) 


Cutting  Tools 

Severance  Tool  Industries,  Inc. 

786  Iowa  St.,  Saginaw,  tQchigon 
Now  available,  Bulletin  No.  16-M  compiles  the  products  of 
the  Midget  Mill  Group  in  an  illustrated,  informative  12-pagc 
8j^"xH"  pamphiet.  This  group  includes  the  company’s  high 
speed  midget  mills,  plus  the  junior  mills,  lab  mills,  Carbide  mid- 
get mills,  die  mills,  fin  mills,  and  micro-mills.  Also  listed  are  the 
Severance  ground  Carbide  hand  files  and  ground  Carbide  die 
machine  files.  Data  on  the  various  patterns  of  cut,  tooth  charac- 
teristics  and  pitches  of  teeth,  are  included,  plus  information  on 
the  company’s  regrinding  service (831) 
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IF  YOUR  PRODUCTION  REQUIRES 
MULTIPLE  CAVITY  MOLDS... 


ADECREASE  in  the  total  shipment  and  consumption  of 
plastics  and  synthetic  resins  in  the  United  States  during 
the  month  of  November  as  against  October  is  revealed  by  the 
statistics  released  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  although  the 
November  total  poundage  is  higher  than  that  shown  for  Sep- 
tember. 

Individually,  gains  appeared  in  classifications  within  several 
groups,  including  the  phenolic  and  other  tar  acid  resins  group, 
urea  and  melamine  resins,  and  vinyl  resins.  All  others  showed 
a drop. 

5hipm»nts  and  Consumption 

The  statistics  represent  the  shipments  and  consumption  of 
plastics  and  synthetic  resins  as  reported  by  83  manufacturing 
companies  or  company  departments  in  the  United  States.  Quan- 
tities.  which  are  manufactured  by  the  reporting  companies  or 
company  divisions  and  shipped  to  both  domestic  and  foreign 
users,  are  included  in  the  shipment  data.  Consumption  data 
are  limited  to  the  quantities  of  plastics  and  resins  which  are 
manufactured  and  used  by  the  83  companies  or  company  divi- 
sions covered  by  this  report.  Statistics  are  available  beginning 
June  1945.  Data  for  cellulose  products  only  are  available  for 
earlier  periods. 


Plastics  and  Synthetic  Resins  Shipments 
and  Consumption  (in  lb) 


Item 

November 

1947 

October 

1947 

September 

1947 

Cellulose  ocetofe  and 

mixed  ester  plastics:* 
Sheets: 

Continuous  (under  .003ga.) 

480,586 

489,980 

457,878 

Continuous  (.003  gauge 
and  upward) 

756,046 

1,009,531 

608,700 

All  other  sheets,  rods  and 
tubes 

225,429 

299,331 

217,844 

Molding  and  extrusion  ma> 
terials 

4,665,939 

5,104,501 

*4,152,506 

Nitrocellulose  plastics:* 

Sheets 

609,314 

767,965 

669,081 

Rods  ond  tubes 

222,801 

271,966 

251,431 

Other  cellulose  plastics 

3 

3 

3 

Phenolic  and  other  tar  acid  resins: 
Laminating  (dry  basis) 

3,241,623 

3,477,013 

*3,351,733 

Adhesives  (dry  basis) 

1,892,302 

1,964,403 

1,766,449 

Molding  materials* 

15,415,038 

17,886,441 

17,408,459 

All  other,  including  casting 
(dry  bosis)^ 

5,170,255 

4,801,174 

4,735,441 

Urea  and  melamine  resins: 
Adhesives  (dry  basis) 

3,904,009 

4,596,590 

3,995,240 

Textile  and  paper  treating 
(dry  basis) 

1,535,600 

1,425,209 

*1,272,595 

All  other,  including  laminating 
(dry  basis)’  ’ 

559,647 

698,165 

*455,436 

Polystyrene’  ’ 

10,593,297 

10,930,918 

8,381,059 

Vinyl  resins: 

^eeting  and  f)lm,  including 
safety  glass  sheeting* . . . 

7,242,552 

5,964,197 

5,790,041 

Textile  and  paper  coating 
resins  (resin  content). . .... 

1,679,764 

1,780,841 

1,193,678 

Molding  and  extrusion  mate- 
rials (resin  content) 

5,636,516 

7,671,098 

5,787,689 

All  other,  including  adhesives 
(resin  content)’ 

2,278,641 

2,623,490 

2,353,845 

Miscellaneous  resins: 

Molding  materials*  ’ 

4,589,182 

4,821,098 

4,397,938 

All  other  (dry  basis)’  . 

2,483,859 

*2,566,770 

3,634,228 

Total 73,182,400 

79,150,681 

70,881,271 

*R«vis»d.  TInciudes  fillers,  plasfkizert  and  extendert.  ^Data  cannot  be  published 
wUhout  diKlesIng  operottons  of  individual  establi>hments.  ^Excludes  data  for  protective 
coating  resin.  ^Excludes  urea  and  melamine  molding  materials;  see  footnote  ^Dry 
basis,  Induding  necessary  coloring  material.  ^Includes  data  for  urea  and  melamine, 
acrylk  ocid  ond  miscellaneous  molding  materiols.  Y|neludes  dota  for  petroleum  resins, 
ocrylk  acid  ester  resins,  mixtures  and  miscellaneous  synthetk  materials. 


Good  hobbing  can  take  tbe  beadacbe  out  of  many 
plastic  production  problems  wbere  multiple  cavity 
molds  are  needed,  Macbining  may  be  tbe  better 
metbod  for  some  types  of  molds,  but  bobbing  is  tbe 
more  satisfactory  process  for  producing  many  types. 
Naturally,  we  can’t  tell  you  wbicb  metbod  is  better 
for  your  molds  witbout  knowing  your  particnlar  re- 
quirements.  But  tbis  belpful  booklet  points  out  tbe 
advantages  of  botb  bobbing  and  macbining  and  will 
answer  many  of  your  questions  about  botb  metbods. 

It  gives  tbe  do’s  and  don’t’s  of  bobbing,  tells  bow  tbe 
master  bob  is  produced  and  bow  it,  in  turn,  is  used 
to  produce  numerous  duplicate  bobbed  cavities, 
quicker  and  at  lower  cost. 

During  more  tban  25  years,  we  bave  continuously 
gained  tecbnical  knowledge  by  producing  tbousands 
of  compression,  transfer,  and  injection  type  molds. 
Tbis  specialized  know-bow  equips  us  to  produce  tbe 
bobs,  bobbed  davities,  and  macbined  molds  you  need. 

Mail  tbis  coupon  today  for  your  free  copy  of  our 
illustrated  booklet,  “Tbe  Procedure  of  Die  Hobbing.” 


NEWARK  DIE  COMPANY 


22  SCOTT  ST. 


NEWARK  2,  N.J. 

I 1 

NEWARK  DIE  COMPANY  (P2  «) 

22  Scott  St.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 

I would  like  to  have  a copy  of  your  free  booklet,  “The 
Procedure  of  Die  Hobbing.”  It  is  understood  this  places 
me  under  no  obligation. 


Name Title.. 

Company 

Address 


City State 
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Engineering 
IMews  Letter 


By  LEWIS  WINNER 

Markmt  Røstirch  Bnginøør 


Improvement  of  Nylon  Fibers 

The  development  of  nylon  has  provided  the  textile  industry 
with  one  of  its  most  valuable  materials.  Produced  from  synthetic 
superpolyamides,  the  nylon  fibers  possess  high  strength,  low 
solubility  in  organic  solvents  and  a high  melting  point. 

Some  of  the  nylon  materials  fabricated  in  the  early  days  were 
a bit  stiff,  possessing  a heavy  hand  caused  by  an  inferior  degree 
of  resilience  or  crease  proofness,  in  comparison  to  wool  and 
similar  materials.  This  deficiency  was  partially  overcome  by  a 
formaldehyde-baking  treatment  on  drawn  nylon  which  increased 
the  melting  point,  dye  receptivity  and  recovery  from  deformation. 
In  another  effort  to  overcome  the  stiffness  problem,  nylon  fabric 
was  subjected  to  a heat  treatment  in  the  presence  of  an  alcohol  or 
other  partial  solvent ; the  fabric  was  heated  over  its  width  against 
a heated  surface  to  a temperature  approaching  the  melting  point. 
Recently,  Allan  K.  Schneider,  \Vilmington,  Delaware,  discovered 
a conversion-cross  linking  process  which  further  improved  nylon 
softness,  drape  and  resilience,  and  provided  a higher  melting 
point  and  an  increased  resistance  to  the  action  of  organic  solvents. 

There  are  three  steps  in  the  Schneider  process:  (1)  Undrawn 
polyamide  yarn  (polyamide  yarn  in  which  the  filaments  are 
essentially  unoriented  molecularly  along  the  filament  axis)  are 
reacted  with  a solution,  having  a pH  below  3.  of  formaldehyde 
and  an  oxygen-containing  acid  catalyst  in  alcohol  until  at  least 
one  per  cent,  but  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  hydrogen- 
bearing  amide  linkages  are  substituted  by  N-alkoxymethyl 
groups.  (2)  Treated  yarn  is  cold-drawn.  (3)  Filaments  or  yarn 
are  crosslinked  or  insolubilized. 

Schneider  found  that  two  basic  factors  contributed  to  the 
nylon-fiber  improvement:  (1)  The  degree  of  alkoxymethyl  sub- 
stitution  is  lower  than  that  previously  used,  providing  the  poly- 
amide with  properties  which  differ  markedly  from  both  the  un- 
m^ified  polyamide  and  polyamides  of  the  higher  alkoxymethyl 
substitution  (alwve  20  per  cent).  The  lower  substituted  polyamides 
retam  the  ability  to  cold  draw,  being  relatively  insoluble  and 
resemblmg  in  fiber  form  the  initial  polyamide,  but  yet  having 
increased  softness,  pliability  and  dye  receptivity,  and  the  ability 
to  crosslink  adjacent  chains  by  splitting  out  alcohol  or  water 
between  substituted  and  unsubstituted  amide  groups.  (2)  The 
low  degree  of  substitution  required  in  this  process  can  be  intro- 
duced  mto  a polyamide  fiber  without  destroying  its  form,  since 
undrawn  and  consequently  unoriented  polyamide  filament  is  much 
more  chemically  reactive  toward  the  formaldehyde-alcohol  solu- 
tion than  the  drawn  and  oriented  fiber.  The  latter  is  substantially 
unreactive  to  formaldehyde,  whereas  the  undrawn  filament  is 
readily  reactive,  particiilarly  with  a strong  acid  catalyst  at  a pH 
level  below  3.  v 


In  one  test  application  of  the  process,  Schneider  took  a skein 
of  one  part  undrawn  polyhyexamethylene  adipamide  142  denier 
and  placed  it  m 40  parts  of  a solution  containing  10  parts  of  para- 
formaldehyde.  10  parts  of  methanol,  and  one  part  anhydrous 
oxahc  acid,  holding  the  skein  in  the  solution  for  8 min  at  a tem- 
^rature  of  64  C.  The  skein  was  then  removed,  rinsed  for  5 
aqueous  ammonium  hydroxide  solution 
and  dried  at  2S  C.  (A  study  of  the  skein  showed  that  6 per  cent 
ot  the  amide  groups  were  substituted  with  a mixture  of  N- 
methylol  and  N-methoxymethyl  groups.)  The  skein  was  then 
back  wound  onto  a spool  and  cold  drawn  to  a ratio  of  3.51:1. 

snI.T:’  * f ® aqueous  oxaiic 

solution  for  30  min  at  25  C,  dried  in  the  air  at  25°C  and  then 

baked  for  5 mm  at  110°C.  The  baked  yarn  was  thereafter  washed 
m pure  water  to  remove  all  residual  acid.  Te.sts  with  this  yarn 
revealed  that  it  was  not  soluble  in  m-cresol,  had  a tenacity 
(g/d)  of  3.8,  a 24  j^r  cent  elongation  at  breaking  point,  and 
excellent  dye  receptivity.  Temp.  of  zero  strength  was  280°. 


Crosslinking  of  the  polyamides  can  be  effected  by  heat  alone. 
However,  best  results  are  obtained  by  impregnation  with  an  acid, 
followed  by  baking.  In  this  step  the  acid  need  not  be  an  oxygen- 
containing  one,  and  any  acid  having  an  ionization  constant 
greater  than  I X 10-«  can  be  used.  The  acid  used  in  the  formal- 
dehyde and  alcohol  treatment  of  the  first  step  is  usually  used  in 
crosslinking.  Polyamide  filaments  in  which  the  alkoxyl  group 
of  the  N-alkoxymethyl  substituent  is  unsaturated  (has  ethylenic 
unsaturation)  can  be  crosslinked  by  impregnating  the  filaments 
with  a solution  of  benzoyl  peroxide  or  other  organic  peroxy 
compound,  followed  by  either  baking  or  exposure  to  ultraviolet 
light. 

The  treatment  with  acid  or  peroxide,  when  used,  can  be  applied 
before  the  cold  drawing  and  immediately  after  the  initial  step  of 
treating  the  undrawn  filaments  with  alcohol  and  formaldehyde. 

Polyamides  with  a high  molecular  weight,  or  fiber-forming 
polyamides  which  have  an  intrinsic  viscosity  of  at  least  .4,  were 
used^  by  Schneider  in  his  research.  These  polyamides  can  be 
obtained  by  polymerization  of  a monoaminomonocarboxylic  acid, 
or  by  reacting  a diamine  with  a dibasic  carboxylic  acid  in  sub- 
stantially equimolecular  amounts,  or  by  reaction  of  a mono- 
aminomonohydric  acid  with  a dibasic  carboxylic  acid  in  sub- 
stantially equimolecular  amounts. 

Acid  catalysts  which  can  be  used  in  the  Schneider  process  in- 
clude  oxaiic,  maleic,  fumaric,  p-toluenesulfonic ; generally,  those 
inorganic  or  organic  acids  which  in  concentrations  between  3 
per  cent  and  20  per  cent  in  a methanol-formaldehyde  solution 
give  a pH  of  below  3 and  do  not  cause  excessive  degradation  of 
the  polyamide. 

Methanol  is  particularly  suitable  for  this  nylon-improvement 
process,^  However,  any  aliphatic  alcohol  which  is  at  least  par- 
tially miscible  with  formaldehyde  can  be  used. 

Thermosetting  Adhesives  for  Plywood 

Plastics  has  become  an  extremely  important  factor  in  the 
lumber  and  furniture  industries.  With  thermosetting  adhesives 
which  are  quite  stable,  soft,  have  low  curing  temperature  for 
rapid  setting,  and  are  not  brittle  on  curing,  thus  permitting  wood 
fiexing,  many  unusual  types  of  plywoods  have  been  made  avail- 
able.  An  interesting  example  of  this  work  is  a three-ply  thermo- 
setting-bonded  birch  panel  with  a dry  shear  strength  of  775  psi, 
about  300  lb  more  than  standard  panels  permit,  produced  by  Fred 
W.  Hoover,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  using  N-alkoxymethyl  poly- 
amides as  a bonding  medium. 

In  preparing  the  adhesive  for  this  plywood  panel,  Hoover 
stirred  30  parts  of  N-methoxymethyl  polyhexamethylene  adipa- 
mide, having  1 1 per  cent  methoxyl  and  about  .5  per  cent  methylol 
groups,  which  correspond  to  an  amide  substitution  of  about  51 
per  cent,  with  70  parts  of  70  per  cent  aqueous  ethyl  alcohol  (70 
parts  of  ethyl  alcohol  to  30  parts  of  water)  until  a solution  was 
obtained , solution  has  a viscosity  of  about  900  centipoises  at 
25  C.  To  this  solution  was  added  one  per  cent  maleic  acid  as  a 
catalyst.  After  the  catalyst  was  thoroughly  mixed  in,  the  solu- 
tion was  brushed  on  the  surfaces  of  the  birch  veneer  (Vlo  inch) 
at  a rate  of  about  75  Ibs  of  liquid  per  1000  sq  ft  of  glue  line.  The 
solution  was  then  allowed  to  dry  at  rooni  temperature  for  about 
two  hr  to  permit  most  of  the  solvent  to  evaporate.  The  three 
plies  were  then  placed  together  and  pressed  at  a temperature  of 
120  C at  55  psi  pressure  for  30  min.  After  the  pressure  was 
released,  the  plywood  was  immediately  removed  from  the  press. 

Testing  this  plywood  with  a plywood  shear  test  developed  by  ’ 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  > showed  that  the  plywood 
had  a shear  strength  of  775  psi  with  100  per  cent  wood  failure. 
The  same  plywood,  after  exposure  to  boiling  water  for  three  hr, 
tested  while  wet,  had  a shear  strength  of  559  psi,  with  a 77  per 
cent  wood  failure. 

Tests  also  revealed  that  the  plywood  was  highly  resistant  to 
repeated  exposure  to  water  and  dry  heat.  When  subjected  to  10 
cycles,  consisting  of  two  hr  in  boiling  water  followed  by  dry  ing 
for  22  hr  at  60  C,  the  plywood  exhibited  no  deterioration,  warp- 
ing  or  loss  of  strength. 

The  Hoover  thermosetting  adhesive  can  also  be  used  to  bond 
paper,  cotton,  fabric,  regenerated  cellulose  film,  hydrolized  vinyl 
ester  polymers,  etc.  The  active  -OH,  NH  and  -NH  groups  in 
these  laminae  enter  into  a chemical  reaction  with  the  N-alkoxy-  | 
methyl  polyamide  to  form  strong  layer  bonds.  f.nd 

I DpMcrlbt',1  In  llip  U.H.  Dppt.  of  ARrlcultiire  Bulletin  No.  1600.  June  1929.  ^ 
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The  United  States  Plywood  Corp.  and  the  Mengel  Co.  have 
annouiiced  their  joint  acquisition  of  two-thirds  stock  interest  and 
fifty  per  cent  voting  power  in  Blanchard  Deco  Plastics,  Inc. 

Tlie  two  companies  will  each  have  a one-third  ownership  share 
in  the  purchased  corporation,  with  Blanchard  Bro.  and  Lane, 
and  their  associates,  original  owners,  also  holding  a one-third 
interest,  and  fifty  per  cent  voting  power. 

The  name  of  the  company  will  shortly  be  changed  to  Deco 
Plastics,  Inc.  They  will  continue  to  manufacture  and  distribute 
decorated  vinyl  plastics  sheeting,  now  known  under  the  trade 
name  of  Blanchardised  Vinylite,  utilized  extensively  in  upholster- 
ing,  for  Wall  coverings,  and  for  industrial  use. 

Blanchardised  Vinylite  will  be  manufactured  at  plant  facilities 
set  up  in  space  made  available  by  the  Mengel  Co.  in  Louisville. 
It  is  being  produced  currently  at  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

National  sales  beadquarters  for  Deco  Plastics,  Inc.,  will  be 
in  the  Weldwood  Building,  55  W.  44th  St.,  New  York,  and  the 
product  will  be  distributed  through  Flexwood-Flexglass  distrib- 
utors.  United  States  Plywood  Corp.  distribution  brancbes,  ware- 
houses  of  U.S. -Mengel  Plywood,  Inc.,  and  Blanchard  Deco 
Plastics,  Inc. 

Officers  of  Deco  Plastics,  Inc.,  will  be : president.  Karl  W. 
Koeninger,  who  is  vice-president  of  Blanchard  Bro.  and  Lane, 
leather  manufacturers ; vice-president,  William  Hinson,  also  of 
Blanchard  Bro,  and  Lane ; vice-president  in  charge  of  manufac- 
turing,  Charles  Westray,  of  the  Mengel  Co.;  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales,  W.  H.  Sheffield,  of  U.S.  Plywood  Corp.;  sec- 
retary,  Simon  Ottinger,  who  is  also  secretary  of  U.S.  Pl)rwood 
Corp. ; treasurer,  Qarence  Meloy,  treasurer  of  the  Mengel  Co. 

Directors  will  be  Messrs.  Koeninger,  Hinson,  Westray,  Shef- 
field, and  Allister  McCree  of  Good-McCree  Leather  Co.,  and 
James  J.  Dunne,  of  U.S.  Plywood  Corp. 


The  long-awaited  engineering  Handbook  of  the  Society  of  the 

I Plastics  Industry  was  officially  released  at  a reception  held  in 
the  Preview  Room  of  the  Monte  Carlo  Restaurant,  New  York, 
,on  January  8.  George  H.  Clark,  of  the  Formica  Insulation  Com- 
; pany  and  president  of  the  Society,  spoke,  together  with  Nicholas 
|J.  Rakas,  National  Automotive  Fibres  and  chairman  of  the 
Mnany  Handbook  committees,  and  Robert  Burns,  Bell  Telephone 
i Laboratories,  Inc.,  and  member  of  the  committee  on  Classifica- 
tion  of  Plastics  Molding  Compounds, 

\ product  of  the  collaboration  of  some  300  authorities  from 
600  companies,  the  Handbook  contains  the  following  chapters : 
Classification  of  Molding  Compounds,  Molding  and  Forming 
Plastics  Parts,  Design  of  Molded  Articles,  Design  Standards 
for  Inserts — Their  Application  to  Plastics  Parts,  Standards  for 
Tolerances  on  Molded  Plastics  Parts,  Cementing  and  Assembly 
of  Plastics,  Testing  Plastics  Parts,  Mold  Design  and  Recom- 
mended  Steels,  Machining  and  Finishing  Plastics  Parts,  and 
Laminated  Products  and  Their  Fabrication. 

There  are  more  than  500  charts  and  illustrations  in  the  well- 
fprinted  451-page  book,  which  seiis  at  $7.50  to  non-members. 
<*Members,  who  will  receive  free  copies,  may  purchase  additional 
ones  at  $4.50.  The  Handbook  may  be  obtained  from  the  So- 
[ Ciety’s  headquarters  at  295  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

I The  SPI  Handbook  is  expected  to  become  a standard  refer- 
tnee  Work  on  plastics  comparable  to  the  position  held  by  the 
handbook  published  by  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engmeers  in 
its  field.  Revised  editions  will  be  undertaken  in  due  course  as 
i sufficient  volume  of  new  information  warrants  it. 
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YINTOIUAL  POWER! 

with 

AQUA  PLASTIC  DYE 

tPot«nl  fvnding) 

Aqua  Plastic  Dye  is  available  in  15  basic  colors  for  any  of  150 
lovely  pastel  or  brilliam  shades.This  PERMANENT  dye  is 
made  as  a concentrate  which  is  instantly  soluble  in  water. 


• Designed  especially  for  ocrylics. 

• Temperoture  ond  time  require* 
ments  well  within  safety  limit. 

• Dye  solution  ~ 10%  concentrate, 
90%  water. 

• Color  deposits  evenly. 

• No  danger  of  combustion  or  fire. 


FEATURES 
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• Speeds  produetion. 

• Lowers  dyeing  costs. 


★ 

★ 


^ Other  GREAT  AMERICAN  produets  include*‘GAMCO*\  a 
■ non-burning  buffing  compound  for  plastics;  ANNEALJNG 

^ COMPOUND  which  creates  a bond  stronger  than  the  plastic 

. itself;  LAMINATING  COLORS,  tortoise  shell  effect,  a cement 
with  color ~~  no  air  bubbles,  no  streaks.  Also,  a complete  line 
, of  cold  dip  dyes. 
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Chicago  Representative: 

Acme  Plastics  Supply  Co., 
938  No.  Wells  St..  Chicago 
10.  Illinois. 

Mexico  Representative: 

Artes  Practicas,  Alpes  5, 
Villa  Obregon.  D.  f.  Mexico. 


GREAT 

AMERICAN  COLOR  COMPANY 

3Sn  W»«f  NInih  Stract 
Ib*  Ang«lB«  t,  ColilBTAia 
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Special 

Carbide-Tipped  Tools 

for 

Laminated  Plastics 
and  Wood 


Cnt  machining  costs  by 
bringing  yonr  cutting  tool 
problems  to  specialists. 
Here’s  a reliable  source  of 
regular  and  made-to-spec- 
ification  carbide-tipped 
tools  with  proven  per- 
formance on  laminated 
plastics  and  wood. 


SEND  YOUR  CUTTING  TOOL  BLUEPRINTS  TO 
US  FOR  PROMPT  QUOTATIONS 
—NO  OBLIGATION 
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IF  YOU  WANT  OUTLETS 
CONTACT  US 

Anything  pertaining  to  Smoken  Articies 
or  General  Merchanditing  and  Novelties 

★ ★ ★ 

We  Contact  Jobbers  and  Chain  Store  and 
Department  Stores  from  Coast  to  CoastI 

(IT#  ITill  Carry  Our  Ovm  Accounts  (f  Nøemawary) 

M.  B.  SIEGEL 

ASSOCIATES 

EACTORY  MPRESENTATIVES  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 
63  E.  ADAMS  ST.  CHICAGO  3,  ILL 


\ PiASTic  Moldings  Corp. 


f 


Specialists  in  large  contract  com> 
pression  molding.  Established  1923. 

859  Hathaway  Street  CHerry  7743-4 
CINCINNATI  3,  OHIO 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


ONE  Impco  (Improvetl  Paper  Machinery)  12  ounce  Plastic  Molding  Ma- 
cliliic,  Model  VF  Type  822.  Completc  with  Controls  and  compression  cyl- 
inder.  Practically  new.  Too  large  for  present  use.  Pricc  right  for  inum*- 
diate  sale.  Hassenfeld  Pros.,  Inc.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


WANTED.  Injection  Molding  Foreman.  Several  years  experience  in  ; 
proiluction  and  superviston  of  injection  molding  department.  Knowlcdge  of 
compression  and  transfer  molding  desirable,  but  not  essential.  Salary  oiien. 
Witli  progressive  Eastern  manufacturer.  Box  165,  % Plastics,  185  N. 
Waitash  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


ACRYLIC  Fabricators  doing  preciston  work  would  like  to  submit  estimatrs 
on  your  needs;  production  or  custom.  Idelar  Fabricators,  Newton,  Pa. 

WANTED:  2 or  4 ounce  injection  molding  press.  Vcrtical  press  prcferred. 
Please  give  full  description  of  press,  age,  condition,  and  price  of  press. 
Reply  to  Box  166,  % Plastics,  185  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


WANTED:  Plant  Chermist,  thoroughly  expcrienced  in  impregnation  and 
coating  fabrics  with  pyroxylin  and  resins,  c^able  of  handling  production 
problems.  Plant  located  in  New  England,  btate  age,  background,  salary 
and  references.  Interlaken  Mills,  Fiskeville,  Rhode  Island. 


PLASTICS  fabricator  wanted  to  take  charge  of  plant.  Must  have  ex- 
perience in  fabricating  and  vacuum  forming  of  acrylics  during  past  two 
years.  Top  salary.  Write  giving  complete  information  to  Plastics  Pro* 
ductions,  Inc.,  1602  Pauger  St.,  New  Orleans  16,  I.Æ. 


2-THROPP  2*roll  rubber  mills,  16"x42".  with  gear  reducers.  20-Amer- 
ican  Tool  Rubber  Cement  Churns,  200  gallons.  R.  Gelb  & Sons,  Inc.,  State 
Highway  No.  29,  Union,  N.  J. 
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I PMMA  News 

f John  R.  Hoover  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  vice-president  of  the 
L_  B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Company  and  Dr.  D.  S.  Frederick,  of 
P Philadelphia,  Pa.,  vice-president  of  Rohm  & Haas  Company, 

I:  were  re-elected  president  and  vice-president,  respectively,  by 
L the  Plastic  Materials  Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.,  at  its 
p annual  meeting  held  in  New  York.  F.  H.  Carman  was  elected 
secretary-general  manager  and  John  E.  Walker,  treasurer,  of  I 
E the  Association  with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.  I 

I New  members  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  are;  C.  F. 
f"  Hosford,  Jr.,  vice-president  Koppers  Co.,  Inc.,  W.  W.  Knight, 
f Jr.,  general  manager  Plaskon  Division,  and  Spencer  E.  Palmer, 

[ assistant  vice-president  Tennessee  Eastman  Corp. 

I,  Also  Harry  Krehbiel,  president  Catalin  Corp.,  and  W.  S. 
f Landes,  vice-president  Celanese  Corp.  of  America,  will  continue 
I as  directors  along  with  Mr.  Hoover  and  Dr.  Frederick.  Arnold 
I E.  Pitcher,  general  manager  of  the  Plastics  Dept.,  E.  1.  du  Pont 
I de  Nemours  & Company,  a past  president  of  the  Association,  will 
J serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

I.  The  Resin  Adhesive  Division  at  their  Annual  Meeting  in  the 
I.  afternoon  elected  J.  C.  Garrels,  Jr.,  manager  of  Lx)ckport  Plant, 

■ Western  Division,  Monsanto  Chemical  Company,  as  its  chair- 
R man  for  1948.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Garrels,  the  Managing  Com- 

■ mittee  of  the  Division  will  include  W.  N.  Shepard  manager  of 
r Industrial  Glues  and  Resins  of  the  Plaskon  Division,  and  the 
j,  Division’s  retiring  chairman,  and  R.  G.  Booty,  assistant  to  the 
\ president,  Interlake  Chemical  Corp. 

* The  Goodyear  Tire  & Rubber  Co.,  Chemical  Products  Divi- 
■,  sion,  was  elected  to  membership  in  today’s  meeting. 

Progress  in  the  research  project  sponsored  by  PMMA  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  was  announced  to  the 
industry  during  the  meeting.  Now  entering  its  third  year,  this 
..  project  is  directed  toward  a fundamental  study  of  the  engineering 
properties  of  plastics.  It  became  evident  quite  early  in  the  work 
? that  specialized  testing  equipment  designed  specifically  for  the 
S testing  of  plastics  of  all  kinds  would  have  to  be  designed  and 
j built.  A new  machine  devised  by  the  Institute,  and  already  in 
^ use,  is  a combination  of  known  principles  of  various  types  and 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  take  advantage  of  recent  developments, 
particularly  the  use  of  servo  mechanisms  and  electronic  Controls. 

- This  machine  permits  the  precise  measurement  of  physical 
I properties  of  plastics,  taking  into  consideration  the  importance 
^ of  time  as  a primary  function;  it  provides  constant  rates  of 
I stress,  strain,  crosshead  motion,  load  application  and  permits  tlie 
continuous  testing  of  a sample  from  tension  to  compression. 
Auxiliary  equipment  include  freely  suspended  and  self-aligning 
grips,  a special  bending  jig,  torsion  and  shear  fixtures  and  special 
extensometers  operating  through  the  servo  mechanisms. 

The  new  testing  equipment,  together  with  specialized  instru- 
ments for  rapid  determination  of  molecular  weights  and  molec- 
ular  distribution,  open  a new  horizon  in  plastics  testing  and  now 
complete  the  instrumentation  for  the  Institute  to  proceed  to  the 
main  objective — the  study  of  the  mechanical  strain  phenomena 
of  plastics  as  related  to  their  molecular  structure. 

The  work  at  the  Institute  is  being  directed  by  a Steering 
_ Committee  composed  of  Dr.  D.  S.  Frederick  for  PMMA  and 
Professor  A.  G.  H.  Dietz  of  M.I.T.  The  technical  men  of  the 
Association  Members  together  with  representatives  of  A.S.T.M. 
and  S.P.I.  håve  been  assisting  in  this  work.  Results  of  the  re- 
search are  made  available  to  the  industry  through  publication  | 
in  industry  journals.  | 


j Association 
Activities 


PRODUCT  OF- NATIONAL  RESEARCH 


GRADE 

XXXP-455 


Laminated  PLASTIC 


r 

y 0*  eyc'®* 


GRADE  XXXP-455,  the  excep- 

tional  new  Phenolite  Plastic 
with  pery  high  insulation  re* 
sistaoce  both  under  wet  and 
dry  conditions,  was  specihcally 
developed  for  Radio  and  Tele* 
Vision:  variable  condensors« 
selector  switches,  volume  con* 
trols,  terminal  strips,  tube 


sockets,  jack  spacers,  insulat* 
ing  washers,  resistor  strips. 

However,  Grade  XXXP-455 
has  wide  potential  use  in 
fabricated  parts  of  every  de* 
scription  where  high  insula* 
tion  resistance  under  humid 
conditions  is  required. 

For  full  details  call  or  write 


5ktC&.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


NATIONAL  VULCANIZED  FIBRE  CO. 

WILMINGTON  99,  DELAWARE 

O f f i c e s in  Principal  Cifies 


MOLD  D£5iGn5 


Injection  Molders 
Nylon  and  All  Thermo  Plastics 


SINKO 

MANUFACTURING  & TOOL  CO. 

2945  N.  Oakley  Avenue  Phone  LAKeview  4220  Chicago,  III. 
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Arnold  C.  Martinelli,  sales  manager  for  the  thermoplastic 
division  of  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  has  assumed  the  general 
managership  of  the  Rogers  Plastic  Corp.,  North  Wilbraham, 
Mass.,  effective  January  1,  1948. 

* * ♦ 

Recently  elected  to  membership  on  the  directorate  of  Reich- 
hold  Chemicals,  Inc.,  were  Fred  Grosius,  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany, and  T.  K.  Haven,  vice  president  in  charge  of  finance.  Also 
announced  was  the  election  of  H.  W.  Mason,  Jr.  and  E.  A. 
Terry  to  vice-presidencies,  the  former  in  charge  of  purchases 
and  the  latter  in  charge  of  exports. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Howard  A.  Marple  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  newly 
created  advertising  department  of  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  which 
also  appointed  Edwin  L.  Hobson  sales  manager  of  thermo- 
plastic molding  materials,  and  Erwin  G.  Somogyi  assistant 
director  of  research  of  the  Plastics  Division  in  charge  of  process 
development.  James  P.  Mahoney  was  transferred  from  the 
company’s  Merrimac  Division  at  Everett,  Mass.,  to  the  Organic 
Division  sales  office  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Mahoney  will  be  in  charge 
of  Merrimac  Division  sales  and  sales  development. 

* * * 

New  personnel  appointments  within  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
and  Co.  include : Cantwell  Clark,  nylon  planning  manager  at 
the  company’s  plant  in  Wilmington,  Del. ; W.  Donald  Hartford, 
manager  at  Martinsville,  Va. ; L.  R.  Blackhurst,  Jr.,  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  district  office. 

* * * 

Marston  Taylor  Bogert  has  been  made  senior  scientific  ad- 
visor  of  Evans  Research  and  Development  Corp.,  New  York. 
Mr.  Bogert  is  Emeritus  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Columbia 
Univ.,  and  former  president  of  American  Chemical  Society. 


Henry  W.  DeVore,  district  manager  of  molding  compounds 
for  the  Plaskon  Division  of  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co.  in 
the  Chicago  area,  has  been  promoted  to  sales  manager  of  mold- 
ing materials.  His  headquarters  will  be  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 

* * * 

Vice-president  of  Monsanto  Chemical  Company  and  secretary 
of  the  company’s  Executive  Committee,  Francis  J.  Curtis  was 
recently  elected  vice-president  for  1948  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Chemical  Engineers.  Mr.  Curtis  was  Jubilee  Lecturer  for 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  for  1946-1947. 


Henry  W.  DeVore  Francis  }.  Curtis  V.  R.  Childress 


Appointment  of  V.  R.  Childress  as  manager  of  Industrial 
Plastics  Sales  of  0’Sullivan  Rubber  Corp.,  Winchester,  Va.,  was 
recently  announced.  Mr.  Childress,  formerly  with  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Chemical  Co.,  will  devote  his  efforts  to  the  industrial 
application  of  0’Sullivan’s  Sulvyne  materials. 

* * * 

Robert  B.  Lewis,  chief  engineer  of  the  Tinius  Olsen  Testing 
Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  35  years,  passed  away  on  Decem- 
ber  24,  1947. 

* * * 

Milo  R.  Gerow,  formerly  with  Hercules  Powder  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  product  manager  of  the  Plastics  Division  of  Reynolds 
Metal  Co.,  New  York,  in  charge  of  plastics  film  sales,  develop- 
ment and  production. 


CjumJbsJtland.  TyLachiimåu  ihsL  filaiiiclL.  QnduLåJthij. 


New ! 


CUMBERLAND  ROTARY 
CHOPPING  MACHINE 

This  machine  cuts  slab  material  from 
compounding  mills,  chops  continuaus- 
ly  extruded  rods,  sheets  or  strands, 
and  cuts  up  calendar  roll  side  shear 
strips.  This  machine  is  also  used  in 
conjunction  with  extrusion  machines 
to  produce  cube  or  pellet  material 
suitable  for  a molding'  compound. 

CUMBERLAND  SLITTING 
& MANGLING  MACHINE 

This  machine  is  useful  primarily  to 
manufacturers  who  compound  plastic 
materials.  The  machine  may  be  used 
to  reduce  material  for  use  as  a com- 
mercial  product  without  further  gran- 
ulating.  Or  It  may  be  used  to  pre- 
pare  material  for  subsequent  final 
reduction  in  a granulating  machine. 


CUMBERLAND  PLASTICS 

GRANULATING 

MACHINES 

These  machines  are  de- 
signed  especially  for  plas- 
tics. They  perform  with  high 
efficiency  the  special  cutting 
requirements  of  plastic  ma- 
terials. They  are  simple  in 
design,  rugged  in  construction 
and  are  easy  to  dismantle 
and  dean.  These  machines 
are  built  in  two  styles.  Nos. 
0,  V2  and  1 Vi  as  at  top  right 
(No.  Vi  is  illustrated).  Also, 
large  18'  machine,  double 
hung,  with  retractable  knife 
block  for  complete  acces- 
sibility.  {Illustrafed  af  right 
befow.) 


Plastics  Granulating  Machines No.  200 

DE^^IIECT  ^ A T A B Sllttlng  and  Mangllng  Machine No.  300 

Rotary  Chopping  Maehin No.  400 

CUMBERLAND  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  B,  Box  216,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Scores  of  entirely  new  products  today,  os  well  os 
new  ports  in  well-estoblished  products,  have  stemmed 
from  our  custom  die  designing,  die  moking,  and 
moulding  facilities,  the  largest  in  the  East.  Because 
our  sole  interest  rests  in  your  production,  you,  like 
other  manufacturers,  may  wish  to  rely  on  us  as  your 
first  source  of  plastic  information. 


Originators  and  Designers, 
The  Renfrew  Sfudios, 

1807  EImwood  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


YOU  DEE-DEE  YOUR 
WINDOWS  TO  CLEAN  THEM 


Dee-Dee  provides  for  window  washing  a single 
time-saving  implement,  made  practical  and  attrac- 
tive  by  Worcester  Moulded  Plastics  custom  injection 
moulding.  The  hollow  handle  holds  the  water  in  a 
natural  vacuum.  Pressing  the  button  on  the  handle 
cap  allows  the  water  to  feed  out  through  the  felt 
strip  on  to  the  glass. 


WORCESTER  MOULDED  PLASTICS  CO. 

14  HYGEIA  STREET,  WORCESTER  8,  MASS. 


17  tajt  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
130  West  Chippewa  St.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


that's  the  Answer 


Men  working  together,  for  production,  can  give 
America  what  it  needs:  more  and  finer  products 
...grealer  values  . . . better  standards  of  living... 
for  all!  Slow-downs  or  forced  idieness  deprive 
everyone  of  the  gains  industry  can  offer  only 
tlirougli  more  production. 

Only  through  cooperation  for  production  can 
America  benefit  by  the  grcat  technological  ad- 


vances  of  recent  years.  Modern  MOSINEE  papcrs, 
for  instance,  custom-niade  to  nieet  sp(‘cific  re- 
quirements,  are  helping  to  iinprove  products, 
slash  costs,  raise  standards  of  living. 

MOSINEE  paper  teclinicians  are  equipped  to  cre- 
ate  paper  with  scientifically  controllcd  chemical 
and  physical  characteristics  to  inqirove  inany 
products  and  processes.  Call  MOSINEEI 


MOSINEE 

MOSINEE  • WISCONSIN 


PAPER 

MILLS 

COMPANY 


A new  Geon  latex 
film-forming 
at  room  temperatures 


The  man  has  just  dipped  his 
finger  into  a new  Geon  water- 
borne  resin  known  as  Geon  Latex 
31X.  It  will  dry  on  his  finger,  in  the 
air,  at  ordinary  room  temperature, 
rapidly  and  evenly. 

If  you  package  Foods  or  deal  in 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  . . . or  if 
you’re  looking  for  a better  adhesive 
...  or  want  to  make  a water  paint 
with  a water-impervious  film  that 
will  dry  at  simple  room  temperature 
. . . or  if  you’re  dipping  toys,  gloves, 
packages,  etc.,  where  the  form  has  a 
complicated  shape  and  a thin  flexible 


Wall  or  covering  is  required — you’ll 
want  to  know  more  about  Geon 
Latex  3lX. 

The  deposited  film  is  flexible,  but 
contains  no  plasticizer.  It  is  odorless, 
resistant  to  grease,  and  has  low  mois- 
ture  vapor  transmission.  It  won’t 
support  a flame.  Adheres  readily  to 
paper,  wood,  fiberglas,  and  textiles. 

A distinct  advance,  a cost-cutter, 
a product-improver,  you  will  agree — 
and  we’ll  be  glad  to  send  our  spe- 
cial  bulletin  giving  complete  details. 
We  make  no  finished  products  from 
Geon  Latex  3lX  or  any  of  our  other 


raw  materials.  We  are  interested, 
however,  in  any  problems  or  special 
applications.  For  the  special  bulletin, 
please  write  to  Department  P-3, 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Company, 
Rose  Building,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio. 


B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Company  ... . 

OEON  pelyvinyl  niQtcrials  • HYCAR  Amtrican  rubb*r  • KRISTON  lh«rmot*Hlng  rttint  • OOOD-RITE  chtmlcalt 


Example  of  the  use  of  extruded  plastics 
for  long-life  and  dependable  service 


The  pen  manufacturer  wanted  the 
best  to  assure  smooth  writing 
and  service-free  long  life. 

Anchor  Plastics  Company,  pioneer 
custom  extruders  of  thermoplastics, 
are  meeting  every  requirement  set 
up  by  the  pen  maker. 

The  illustration  shows  a spiral 
wound  coil  of  thin-walled  polyethyl- 
ene  tubing  down 
which  the  ink 
flows.  This  ink 
reservoir  is  en- 


closed  in  an  outer  tube  of  Tenite  II. 

The  assembly  is  held  to  dose  toler- 
ances  to  provide  fine  writing  charac- 
teristics  and  is  of  course  impervious 
to  the  corrosive  action  of  ink. 

There  are  hundreds  of  different 
applications  of  extruded  plastics  that 
are  improving  the  performance, 
lengthening  the  life,  reducing  costs, 
or  adding  color  to  all  kinds  of 
Products. 

Manufacturers  who  are  using  the 
speedy,  continuous  and  economical 


extrusion  process  are  gaining  othcr 
advantages,  including  the  saving  of 
buffing  and  polishing  operations, 
maintaining  dose  control  over  physi- 
cal  properties  and  meeting  exacting 
mechanical  tolerances. 

Most  of  today’s  plastics  extruding 
volume  comes  from  NRM  extruders, 
for  NRM  is  the  leading  manufacturer 
of  extruding  equipment. 

Experienced  NRM  engineers  are 
ready  to  help  you.  Write  today  and 
learn  how  NRM  plastics  extruders 
can  be  used  to  your  advantage. 


NATIONAL  RUBBER  MACHINERY  CO. 

General  Offices:  AKRON  8,  OHIO 
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From  Maine  to  California,  your  customers  will  be  reading  Styron  advertisements 
in  leading  magazines  and  looking  for  Styron  (Dow  Polystyrene)  housewares  in 
your  store.  These  items  . . . and  many  more  . . . have  been  pre-tested  in  the  Product 
Evaluation  Laboratories  at  Dow  to  give  merchandising-minded  stores  fast 
moving  products — high  in  quality — low  in  cost.  Tie  your  housewares  pro- 
motion to  this  cblorful  campaign  — to  America’s  Number  1 plastic  . . . Styron! 


Wustrated  at  right:  1.  Salad  Bowl  and  Hostcss  Salad  Set  by  Columbia  Procektosite  Co.  2.  "Olde 
Thompson"  Lictle  Drip  Individual  Coffee  Maker  by  B.  W.  Molded  Plastics,  for  The 
George  S.  Thompson  Corporation.  3.  Hostcsset  Sugar,  Oeam,  Salt  and  Pepper  Serving 
Set  by  Federal  Tool  Corp.  4.  Egg  Storage  Tray  by  Columbus  Plastic  Products,  Inc. 
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5.  FLOWER  POT  AND  BASE 

in  a wide  choice  of  colors 
and  in  ihree  convenient 
sizes.  Made  of  Styron 
means  no  chipping  or 
peeling.  By  R.  P.  PlaceCo. 


6.  CUTLERY  TRAY  is  iust  the 
ching  to  bring  order  co  the 
kicchen  drawer.  Lightweight, 
durable  and  colorful.  it  appeals 
to  the  "good  housekeeper." 
By  General  American 
Transportation  Co. 


7.  ••STOWAY"  UmiTY 
DISH,  with  ics  tight*fi  eting 
cover,  keeps  left*ovcr 
foods,  fruics  and  other 
edibles  fresh  and 
\ wholesome.  By 
\ Southern  California 
y Plastic  Company. 

\ 
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Tie  in  with  this  big  promotion! 


Smart,  four-coior  advertisements  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Collier's,  Good  Housekeeping,  Better 
Hornes  ond  Gardens,  and  American  Home  will  bring 
prestige  to  housewares  "Made  of  Styron"  and  proftt 
to  the  store  handling  them. 


B.  '*PI-PAK**is  neatly 
designed  to  hold  a piece  of 
pie,  a sandwich  or  other 
foods  in  a lunch  box. 

Available  in  a choice  of 
colors.  By  Sun  Plastics  for 
The  Hur  Kun  Company. 


9.  •■ICINGLES”  are  colorful 
individual  ice  molds  for  the 
refrigerator  tray.  Atcractively 
boxed  in  sets  of  12  with 
stirring  spoon.  By  Spir>ic.  Inc. 
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10.  BUFFET  TRAY  makes  serving 
of  drinks  and  snacks  easy.  And 
bright  Styron  colors  add  a 
note  of  gaieiy.  too.  By 
United  Plastic  Industries. 


STOCK  THESE  POPULAR  ITEMS  NOWl 

Plaslics  DIvlsion,  Depl  HW-14,  The  Dow  Chemical  Cempary,  MidlaeP,  Mlchicao 

Please  send  me  Inlllnlormallen  en  Ihe  Styren  items  cheched: 

□ 1.  Salad  Bowl  and  Hosless  Salad  Sel  □ 5.  f Iower  Pol  and  Baso 


□ 2.  "Olde  Thompson"  llltle  Dilp 
CoBee  Maker 


B3.  Hestesset 

t. 


Egt  Slorage  Tray 


□ B.  CoUery  Tray 

□ ;.  "Stoway"  UBIty  Disk 
O B.  "Pl-Pah" 


a B "IcinBlea” 
□ IB.  Bnlet  Tray 


PlASnCS  DIVISION 
|E  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
MIDLAND  MirHIGAN 


Name. 


\ Namaol  Store 


Stati 


up-see  daisy  kiddie  seat 


ITS  DEVELOPMENT  UTILiZED 
OUR  BROåD  EXPERIENCE 
IN  METAL-WORKING  AS  WELL 
AS  PLASTICS 


XATIOXAL  LO€K 

SOLVED  THIS 

PROBLEM  IX  PLASTICS 


The  Kiddie  Seat  Corporation  of  New  York  turned  to  us  with  a specifie  problem. 
“There’s  the  design”,  we  were  told,  “follow  it  aceiirately.  Biit  we’re  not  salisfied  with 
the  hinge  construetion.  That  niust  be  perfeeted.  The  final  produet  must  be  rugged  . . . 
non-toxic  . . . easy  to  clean  . . . attraetive  in  appearance.  It  must  have  a permanent 
finish  and  provide  a smooth  rounded  contour.” 

As  a result  of  the  eooperative  elTorts  of  NATIONAL  LOCK  speeialists  in  interpretive 
design,  engineering,  tool  and  mold  making,  molding,  inspection  and  all  of  the  other 
phases  of  preparation  and  production,  the  job  has  proven  highly  aceeptahlc  in  every 
respect.  Our  wide  experience  in  fields  other  than  plastics  proved  valuable  in  muny 
ways,  including  development  of  a hinge  that’s  “just  the  ticket”. 

If  you  have  a Problem  in  Plastics,  call  on  us. 

I N J E C T I 0 N • C 0 M P R E S S I 0 N • A N D TRANSFER  MOLDING 


i 

NATIONAL  LOCK  COMPANY 

101 

ROCKFORD  • ILLINOIS 

m 
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jB  When  plastics  have  work  to  do  ...  a tough  day-after-day 
assignment  . . . more  and  more  manufacturers  are  calling 
M ^on  the  cellulosic  plastics  to  handle  the  job.  Thafs  why  this 
Peck,  Stow  & Wilcox  carpenter’s  brace  and  many  other  tools  now 
have  handles  of  ethyl  cellulose. 

Handles  of  ethyl  cellulose  stay  on  the  job  . . . remain  tough  and 
resilient  at  low  temperatures . . . resist  moistiu^e  and  heat.  They  are  han- 
dles that  hard  knocks  won’t  shatter,  that  can  be  quickly  produced 
by  extrusion  or  injection  molding,  and  can  be  readily  machined. 

For  detailed  information  on  the  unusual  combination  of  properties 
provided  by  the  cellulosics,  and  the  Hercules  base  materials  from 
which  these  thermoplastics  are  made,  write  to: 

HERCULES  POWDER  COMPANY  924  Market  St.,Wilmimton  99,  Del. 


Handles  molded  by  ColVs  M’fg  Co.  from  Koppers’  ethyl  cellulose 


Ethyl  cellulose  gives 
Western  Electric’s  new 
Hearing  Aids  thin>wall 
toughness,  dimensional 
stability 


New,  flame>resistant  cellu* 
lose  acetate  housings  for 
A.  C.  Gilbert  Whirlbeater 
mean  added  safety  in  ser- 
vice; lightweight  toughness 


Cellulose  acetate  was 
chosen  by  Fuller  Brush 
Company  because  of  its 
toughness,  impact 
strength,  and  eye-appeal 


Save  and  Seil  ivith  Cellulosic  Plastics 

CEI.LULOSE  ACI”1'A'I'E  • K'I'HY1,  C K I.l.  U I.OS  K • N ITHOrEi.l.l’ I.OSI'. 
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AMERICAN  Decal  Window  Signs 
and  Valances  pay  off  at  the  point- 
of-sale!  Identify  your  dealers;  lend 
colorful  appeal  to  your  brand 
name!  Send  for  folder!  A 


Make  moving  billboards  of  your 
trucks  with  colorful  AMERICAN 
Truck  Decals!  Huge  circulation,  Iow 
cost,  uniformity,  true  product  repro- 
duction.  For  large  or  small 
fleets;  speedily  applied. 

Ideas  submitted. 


Trade-mark  your  product  with 
AMERICAN  Decals,  quickly  and 
easily  applied;  attractive,  durable 
Identification!  Our  Service  Depart- 
ment can  solve  your 
particular  problem. 


The  finishing  touch  that  provides 
“buy-appeal"!  Easily  applied  to 
most  surfaces;  paint,  varnish,  glass, 
metal,  plastic,  leatherette,  etc. 
Stock  or  specially 
created  designs. 


Use  AMERICAN  Decals  to  give 
operating  or  lubricating  instructions. 
Durable,  lasting — no  rivets,  no  hoies. 
Colorful,  attractive,  applicable 
> to  almost  any  surface. 


Åmerican  Decalcomania  (o 


1 

fl 

Offlc9s  in  all  Principal  CItlet 


4334  W.  MFTH  AVI.,  CHICAGO  34,  ILL. 


636  Eleventh  Ave.,  NIW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 
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Automotive  weatherstrip- 
ping.  Can  be  furntshed  in 
"Tutone",  which  is  one 
color  on  inside,  different 
coior  on  outside. 


Sewing  welt  moy  be  cov- 
ered  or  uncovered  v/hen 
used  on  upholstery  (outo 
or  furniture)  or  seot  covers. 


Interwoven  strips  moy  be 
heat  sealed  or  nalled  to 
choir  frome,  are  elastic 
enough  for  easy  sitting. 


Vinyl  tubing  Is  efficient  for 
piping  liquids.  It  is  imper* 
vious  to  most  Chemicals. 
Makes  fine  garden  hose. 


Woshing  machine  window 
is  sealed  into  the  cover 
with  this  extruded  pure* 
white  gasket. 


This  fender  welt  is  bolted 
between  fender  and  body 
to  prevent  rubbing  of 
metal  on  metal. 


• And  very  economical, 
too.  These  continuous 
extrusions  can  be  made 
in  almost  any  cross- 
section  and  in  a wide 
variety  of  colors.  Let 
MACOID  discuss  your 
application  with  you. 


DETROIT 


CORPORATION 


0%c^iK6iton4.  ^IcuUc^ 

12340  CLOVERDAIE  * DETROIT  4,  MICHIGAN  ||Sl?  j| 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE  we  publish  a full-scale  study  of 
plastics  merchandise  as  bought  and  sold  by  one  of 
the  major  chain  store  organizations — W.  T.  Grant 
Company.  Anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  marketing 
of  plastics  wares  will  want  to  read  every  word  of  this 
frank  article,  for  it  quotes  the  unfavorable  as  well  as 
the  favorable  comments  made  by  various  key  members 
of  the  organization,  tells  what  they  like  and  dislike 
about  plastics,  and  for  what  these  alert  merchandisers 
are  looking.  It  also  draws  logical  conclusions  by 
which  everyone  who  has  a plastics  product  to  offer  a 
mass-selling  store  like  Grant’s,  can  profit. 

Here,  we  wish  merely  to  point  out  one  fact  which 
has  strongly  impressed  the  stores’  buyers — that  plastics, 
alone  among  the  common  materials  used  in  their  mer- 
chandise, have  in  general  been  priced  lower  than  in  the 
previous  year.  To  a merchandiser,  price  is  paramount. 
This  does  not  mean  that  he  will  countenance  a cheaper 
product  which  does  not  have  the  requisite  quality  for 
its  purpose.  But  it  does  mean  that,  counting  on  a low 
margin  of  profit  and  heavy  turnover,  he  must  make 
every  effort  to  obtain  goods  which  will  give  the  best 
-sales  performance.  Therefore,  a general  reduction  in 
the  price  level  of  plastics  products  makes  him  all  the 
more  receptive  to  them. 

* * * 

AS  IF  MATERIALS  suppliers  didn’t  have  troubles 
enough.  . . . One  of  them  recently  got  a sizable 
package  from  a molder  who  complained  that  his  com- 
pounds  weren’t  flowing  properly ; they  wouldn’t  shape 
up  into  preforms  as  they  were  supposed  to.  \Vouldn’t 
the  supplier  please  check  up  on  the  enclosed  sample  and 
find  out  what  the  trouble  was?  . . . Said  sample  con- 
si.sted  of  nothing  less  than  a steel  bar  which  had  been 
blocking  up  the  chute ! 

* ♦ * 

At  an  INFORMAL  gathering,  we  were  talking 
about  the  quantity  and  variety  of  inquiries  re- 
ceived  by  plastics  publications  from  their  readers.  As 
an  example  we  cited  a letter  which  seemed  to  promise 
good  business  to  the  extruders  to  whom  we  had  referred 
the  writer.  One  of  the  group  got  quite  excited  about  it. 
Didn’t  we  know,  he  asked,  that  his  company  represented 
one  of  the  extruders  we  mentioned?  We  said  frankly 
that  we  did  not,  because  we  could  not  keep  track  of  the 
miscellaneous  types  of  organizations  which  acted  as 
.sales  agents  for  the  multifarious  kinds  of  plastics  com- 
panies.  Branch  offices  were  one  thing;  they  were  as 


great  a convenience  to  us  as  to  the  home  offices.  But 
agencies  which  might  and  do  handle  any  number  of 
products  or  kinds  of  equipment  besides  plastics  are  vir- 
tually  impossible  to  keep  tabs  on.  Since  merchandising 
of  products  and  Services  is  now  recognized  as  the  num- 
ber one  problem  of  the  industry,  this  factor  is  worth 
thinking  about.  Some  way  must  be  found  to  promote  a ; 
company’s  active  representatives  as  well  as  the  parent  i 
company  itself,  for  they  are  all  part  of  the  same  busi-  ^ 
ness  of  broadening  specific  markets. 

* * * 

TO  MAKE  THE  MOST  of  the  great  potential  of 
plastics  in  the  fighting  field,  a meeting  was  held  re- 
cently at  the  General  Electric  Lighting  Institute  in 
Cleveland  which  was  attended  by  representatives  of  Jj 
both  fighting  equipment  and  the  plastics  industry.  They  ^ 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
to  set  up  standards  on  fight  diffusion,  transmission  and  i 
reflection ; mechanical  strength ; heat  and  color  stability ; | 
humidity;  electrostatic  properties;  and  fire  resistance 
characteristics.  i 

Such  specifications,  it  was  felt,  would  make  it  inuch 
easier  for  material  manufaeturers,  plastics  processors 
and  equipment  manufaeturers  who  use  plastics  com- 
ponents,  to  carry  on  business  with  each  other. 

As  a first  step,  the  conference  proposed  that  a com-  t- 
mittee  be  established  whose  members  were  to  be  chosen 
by  the  llluminating  Engineering  Society  and  the  Society 
of  the,  Plastics  Industry,  and  it  was  recommended  that  ' 
a smaller  group  be  named  to  meet  in  advance  of  the 
proiX)sed  committee  to  draft  a tentative  standard  for  | 
the  latter  to  act  on.  Representatives  of  the  Electric  5 
1 esting  I,aboratories  and  of  the  American  Society  for  1 
'festing  Materials  were  also  to  be  invited  to  the  stand-  \ 
ards  conference.  j 

The  con.sensus  of  the  Cleveland  meeting  was  that,  for 
the  pre.sent,  the  committee  should  confine  its  work  to  the  1 
illuminating  and  physical  characteristics  of  plastics  ma-  I 
terials  for  fluorescent  fighting.  It  is  to  be  called  “The 
Committee  on  Plastics  for  Lighting.’’ 

* * ♦ ' J 

THINGS-I-NEVER-THOUGHT-OF-BEFORE  ' 
Department : .'\t  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  i 
•Society  of  Plastics  Engineers  in  Detroit,  the  practically  i 
perennial  question  came  up,  in  connection  with  a talk 
on  plastics  in  automobiles,  what  about  the  all-plastics  , 
body  ? Instcad  of  giving  the  answer  which  was  in  every-  | 
body’s  mind,  the  speaker  merely  said  that  there  wcreift  ' 
(Cnntimicd  nn  page  70)  j 
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COMFORT  MASTER  TOILET  SEAT 
OF  PLASKON  MOLDED  COLOR 

Solid  Plaskon  Molded  Color  through  aud  through  . . . that  means  permanence 
of  finish,  freedom  from  chipping  or  cracking,  sparkling  cleanliness,  and 
resistance  to  water,  weak  acids,  soaps  and  other  solvents. 
The  Lanfare  Toilet  Seat  represents  a radical  step  forward  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  type  of  houseware.  The  introduction  of  a wide  range  of  beautiful,  permanent  colors 
satisfies  particular  decorating  requirements.  The  moldability  of  Plaskon  permitted 
structural  designs  that  give  the  Seat  and  cover  great  strength,  which  prevents  splitting. 

The  feature  of  sanitation  has  profitable  sales  appeal. 
Tbis  is  another  example  of  product  development  aided  by  the  thermosetting 
properties  of  Plaskon  Molding  Compounds,  which  include  excellent  dimensional 
stability,  low  water  absorption,  non-softening  action  from  heat, 
and  their  ability  to  withstand  common  cleansing  detergents  and  weak  acids. 
Plaskon  Molding  Compounds  can  be  transformed  into  almost  any  distinctive,  practical 
design  or  size  of  product.  A wide  range  of  dean,  brilliant,  permanent  colors  is  available. 

The  hard,  non-porous  surface  of  molded  Plaskon  will  not  tarnish,  check 
or  corrode.  It  is  impervious  to  the  effects  of  alcohol,  acetone,  oils,  waxes  or  greases. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  book  showing  many  uses  of  Plaskon*  urea-formaldehyde 
and  melamine-formaldehyde  molding  materials  in  manufacturing  and  merchandising. 

•Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

PLASKON  DIVISION  • LIBBEY*  OWENS  • FORD  GLASS  CO.  * 2106  Sylvan  Ave.^  Toledo  6,  Ohio 

In  Canada:  Canadian  Industries»  Ltd.»  Montreal»  P.  Q. 


THE  lANFARE 


Molding  Compounds  by  Lanfare 
Molded  Products,  Toledo,  Ohio 


PLASKON 


To  the  plastics  industry,  MOSINEE  stands  for 
paper-base  processing  materials  with  scientifically  controlled  chemical  and  physical 
properties,  quality  and  uniformity  . . . high  tensile  and  tear 
strength  with  high  absorptive  capacity. 

Other  technical  characteristics  are  controlled  to  meet  specific 
plastics  production  requirements. 


MOSINEE  PAPER  MIUS  COMPANY  • MOSINEE,  WIS. 


Illustrating  changeover  from  metal  switchbed 
(upper  right)  to  one  of  phenolic.  (Inset)  Diverse 
kinds  of  cars  which  make  up  train  are  in- 


cluded  in  "American  Flyer"  model  railroad.  Mold- 
ed  of  butyrate,  they  are  strong,  light,  dimen- 
sionally  stable,  accurately  reproduced.  Locomo- 
tive  also  has  phenolic  components  internally 


PLASnCS  BEPLACE 
DME  CJVSTmCSI 

For  300  Parts  of  Products 


lam 


^cliack 


Flasfics  Field  Editor 


il  A large  manufaefurer  of  edueafional  de- 

vices  and  electrieal  household  applianees 
I,  now  prefers  plasfies  for  more  than  300  parfs 

^ which  were  made  originally  by  die-casfing. 

^ Holding  made  possible  precision  details 

, where  f hese  were  required,  os  well  os  some 

I production  economies.  Company  molds  the 

; simpler  components  itself,  and  farms  out 

j the  more  difhcult  /obs  to  custom  molders 


WHEN  A COMPANY  has  been  set  up  for  years  to 
manufacture  its  products  by  die-casting  methods,  it 
is  a reasonable  assumption  that  it  will  only  replace  them 
with  plastics  components  for  the  best  of  reasons;  and  it 
follows  that  the  experience  of  such  a company  may  well 
serve  as  a guide  to  other  manufacturers  who  are  thinking 
of  using  plastics  materials. 

The  A.  C.  Gilbert  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has 
long  been  known  for  its  model  trains,  construction  sets 
and  electrically  operated  household  applianees.  While  die- 
cast  metal  components  still  dominate  their  products,  Gil- 
bert has  made  use  of  more  than  300  plastics  parts  in  their 
diversified  products.  Not  only  have  these  been  rigorously 
tested  for  their  functional  properties,  but  the  products  of 
which  they  are  a part  are  pre-tested  by  consumers;  and  this 
is  specifically  a test  of  the  plastics  component  when  it  con- 
stitutes  the  novel  element  of  the  produet.  Another  index 
of  the  company’s  earnest  interest  in  plastics  is  that,  after 
it  had  decided  that  it  wanted  to  use  cellulose  acetate  for 
a certain  electrieal  appliance  and  the  Underwriters’  Lab- 
oratories did  not  approve,  Gilbert  persisted  in  developing 
the  application  until  the  approval  was  fortheoming. 

Final  measure  of  the  company’s  stake  in  plastics  is  its 
acquisition  of  its  own  molding  presses.  About  eight  years 
ago,  it  installed  several  50  to  75-ton  Stokes  compression 
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Photo  cmtrteay  Underwritera’  Laboratories 


Components  cf  "Whiilbeatei"  include:  (1)  complete  unit 
wilh  llame-resistant  cellulose  acetate  shell,  (2)  the 
rear  part  oi  Shell,  (3)  front  unit,  (4)  mixer  blade 


niolcling  prc.sses  to  produce  phenolic  handles  and  brush 
blocks  in  sonte  of  its  electrical  products.  When  injection 
tnolding  canie  rapidly  to  the  fore  during  the  war  years, 
Gilbert  was  quick  to  see  its  advanttiges,  and  it  now  has  four 
12-oz  Lester  injection  niachines  and  has  greatly  expanded 
its  plastics  applications  by  the  use  of  thernioplastic  materials, 
Gilbert  now  has  four  compression  niolding  presses. 

Gilbert’s  policy  on  in-  or  out-niolding  will  be  of  interest 
to  other  inanufacturers  who  use  a sizable  nuniber  of  plastics 
components.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  company  has  its  own 
niachines,  it  only  niolds  fairly  simple  parts  in  its  own  plant, 
for  it  realizes  that  it  lacks  the  know-how  for  producing 
more  difficult  parts.  These  it  jirefers  to  turn  over  to  custoni 
molders  who  have  the  necessary  engineering  personnel  to 
handle  theni  with  dispatch.  Thus,  it  has  had  Shaw  In- 


Q 9 ^ 


Transfer  molded  components  for  loy  locomotive  motor  com* 
mutator.  This  replaces  a fiber  board  part  with  brass  ears 


Wire,  in  four  strands,  is  vinyl-insulated  for  each  conductor 
and  bound  into  a single  unit  by  a transparent  vinyl  coating 


sulator  Company,  Irvington,  N.  J.,  doing  its  transfer  niold- 
ing, and  it  has  also  had  work  done  for  it  by  The  VVaterbury 
Companies,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  the  R.  E.  C.  Plastic  Co., 
Holliston,  Mass.,  and  the  Teal  Molding  Co..  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

On  certain  parts,  Gilbert  has  long  runs  of  butyrate  on  its 
own  injection  presses.  Rather  than  run  the  risk  of  con- 
taniinating  it  with  other  materials  which  a part  may  call 
for,  such  as  acetate,  Gilbert  has  this  part  molded  outside. 
They  also  find  it  advantageous  to  let  a custoni  molder  do 
the  work  because  the  latter  then  bears  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  to  it  that  there  is  no  variation  in  the  niolding 
compound  forniiilation  and  that  the  part  measures  up  to 
specifications. 

A review  of  sonie  of  the  representative  plastics  com- 
ponents in  Gilbert  products  will  show  why  they  have  been 
made  in  those  materials.  To  liegin  with  the  American  Flyer 
niorlel  railroads,  which  are  designed  front  aetual  railroads 
to  a unifornily  'yni"  scale,  the  cars  are  molded  from  cellulose 
acetate  butyrate  (Tcnite  II).  The  fact  is  featured  in  the 
presentation  of  every  one  of  the  various  railroad  sets  in 
the  conipany’s  catalog,  which.  in  siintmation,  states  the 
case  for  theni  as  follows:  “Molded  plastic  construetion 
niakes  possible  new  lightness  of  weight  and  new  heauty  of 
finish.  These  iiltra-niodern  cars  are  iiiucli  lighter  than  die- 
cast  cars,  and  their  permanent  colors  cannot  Hake  or  chip. 

. . . Even  such  fine  details  as  brake  wheels,  ladders,  jour- 
nal boxes  and  rivet  heads  are  accurate  reproduetions  of 
the  real  thing.’’  To  this  may  he  added  the  fact  that  the 
material  is  diniensionally  stable. 

In  various  roadbed  elenients,  plastics  have  been  respon- 
sible  for  simplifications  and  improvements.  Originally,  the 
bed  itself  was  made  of  tin.  It  had  a three-unit  track  (one 
heing  the  current-carrying  “third  rail”)  ; it  did  not  look 
very  substantial;  and  the  rails  and  terminals  had  to  be 
insulated.  A changc-over  to  molded  phenolic  provided  a 
more  realistic  looking  roadbed,  with  H.  O.  gauge  double 
tr<ack  which  required  no  further  insulation,  since  the  plastic 
has  good  dielectric  properties. 

Cftangeover  to  Phenolic 

This  change  also  entailed  the  conversion  of  the  crossovers 
and  switch  road  bed  to  phenolic.  In  the  latter,  six  fiber 
insulation  plates  were  eliminated,  as  well  as  the  mechanisni 
housing  and  most  of  a large  nietal  cover  on  the  underside 
(see  illustration).  A nuniber  of  small  internal  parts  were 
also  disiiensed  with.  At  the  same  time,  a sub-assembly  of 
this  device,  the  switch  lens  shutter,  was  simplitied  by  being 
molded  of  polystyrene.  This  piece,  octagonal  in  shape,  has 
its  sides  jiainted  alternately  in  red  and  green ; and  light  is 
thrown  on  one  or  the  other  as  the  position  of  the  switch 
deniands.  Fornierly,  separate  red  and  green  glass  lenses 
were  used.  It  was  difficult  to  grind  theni  accurately  to  the 
dose  tolerances  required  in  the  installation.  With  styrene, 
this  difficulty  is  overcome,  and  it  was  no  trouhie  to  mold  the 
shutter  with  a shank  which  fits  easily  into  the  adjacent 
nietal  part. 

Being  simpler  and  smaller,  the  new  .switch  road  bed  low- 
ered  the  assembly  cost  considerably,  so  that,  although  the 
aetual  unit  cost  is  higher  now  than  it  u.sed  to  he,  it  is  still 
Iower  than  the  original  part  would  cost  at  pre.sent  produc- 
tion  schedules. 

Plastics  materials  have  also  improved  another  lighting 
unit  in  the  Amcrican-Flycr  .sets — the  signal  towers.  Here 
an  acrylic  rod  (I.ucite  is  speeified),  with  its  light-piping 
property,  is  used  to  travel  the  red  and  green  liglits.  For- 
nierly,  a large  hulb  was  needed  to  give  the  projier  ilhnnina- 
tion,  and  this  was  out  of  scale  with  the  rest  of  the  tower. 

In  the  locomotive,  phenolic  has  replaced  a fiber  board 
.plate  as  the  brush  tub  bracket,  because  it  is  less  subjeet  to 
shrinkage  and  warpage  while  having  the  necessary  in- 
sulating  value.  In  a recent  development,  the  commutator 
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First  model  of  massaging  device,  with  die-cast  housing,  which  necessitoted  extensive  trimming.  The  new  model  (right) 
consists  of  two-part  shell  of  acetate  over  die-cast  frame.  This  makes  for  neater  appearance,  reduces  weight  by  50% 


tisecl  in  the  engine  has  acquired  a transfer  niokled  coni- 
ponetit.  Freviously  it  was  made  of  filter  hoard  to  which 
three  ears  were  fastened  with  brass  rivets.  Now  phenolic 
compound  is  molded  with  a slotted  and  pronged  copper 
blank  as  an  insert.  Firnily  anchored  to  the  plastics  during 
the  molding,  the  insert  overlaps  it  .and  is  trimmed  after 
molding  to  provide  three  ears  to  which  the  wires  are  at- 
tached.  This  component  is  more  economical  to  m.ake  than 
the  fiber  part ; it  is  stronger ; and  it  does  not  warp  because 
it  does  not  ah.sorh  moisture  as  the  fiber  piece  did. ' 

Finally,  the  “rainbow  cable”  used  in  the  model  railroads 
may  be  mentioned.  This  consists  of  four  strands  of  wire 
insulated  with  green,  yellow,  red  and  brown  vinyl  extrusions 
and,  to  keep  them  from  spreading  out  and  entangling  with 
other  elements,  they  are  bound  together  with  a transparent 
vinyl  coating.  When  the  amateur  railroader  is  ready  to 
set  up  his  line,  all  he  has  to  do  is  separate  the  ends  of  the 
four  strands  sufiiciently  to  make  his  connections  with  the 
binding  posts.  These,  too,  are  colored  green,  yellow,  red 
and  brown,  so  that  he  doesn’t  have  to  call  in  an  electrician 
to  make  the  respective  contacts;  the  color  correspondence 
makes  the  task  obvious. 

In  the  electrical  household  appliance  field,  Gilbert  has 
made  important  use  of  flame-resistant  cellulose  acetate. 
(I.umarith  XF  and  Koppers)  the  light  weight,  insulating 
properties,  appearance  and  feel  of  this  material  all  con- 
tributed  to  its  adoption  in  the  Whirlbeater  mixer  and  V ita- 
lator  massaging  device.  In  the  latter,  the  two-part  shell 
made  of  acetate  fits  over  a die-cast  frame.  This  makes  for 
a 50%  reduction  in  weight,  and  there  is  a further  economy 
in  molding  since  it  eliminates  the  elaborate  trimming  re- 
quired  by  the  die-cast  part  it  replaced. 

Softening,  Distortion  Tesfs 

When  Gilbert  submitted  the  Whirlbeater  to  the  Under- 
writers’  Laboratories  for  approval,  the  latter  made  the  fol- 
lowing  tests.  Six  samples  of  the  mixer  were  placed  in  an 
oven  held  at  212°  F for  seven  hours.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  each  mixer  was  taken  out  to  see  if  the  material 
would  soften  when  handled.  It  did  not,  and  neither  was 
there  evidence  of  distortion. 

For  a mechanical  strength  test,  three  samples  were 
dropped  from  a height  of  three  feet  on  a hard  wood  sur- 
face.  Flach  mixer  was  dropped  three  times,  once  on  the 
front  end  and  once  on  each  of  opposites  sides.  While  a 
small  piece  of  the  front  part  of  the  enclo.sure  was  chipped 
out  of  the  first  mixer  dropped,  no  live  parts  were  exposed. 
The  front  part  of  the  enclosure  of  the  second  mixer  dropped 
cracked  slightly,  but  no  pieces  were  chipped  out.  A small 


section  of  the  rear  part  of  the  enclosure  extending  back 
about  Va"  was  chipped  out  of  the  last  sample  dropped,  but 
again  no  live  parts  were  exposed. 

In  an  abnormal  operation  test,  three  samples  of  the  mixer 
were  placed  on  a soft  wood  board  covered  with  tissue  paper 
with  their  rotors  prevented  from  turning.  The  mixer  was 
then  connected  to  a supply  circuit  of  120  volts  dc  and 
allowed  to  operate  until  the  motor  failed,  which  took  from 
12  to  15  min.  There  was  no  emission  of  flame  or  molten 
metal,  and  the  enclosure  did  not  ignite.  Dense  smoke  issued 
from  each  of  the  samples,  but  the  tissue  under  the  mixer 
was  neither  burned  nor  charred.  The  enclosure  of  one  of  the 
mixers  was  not  deformed  as  a result  of  this  test.  The  other 
two  enclosures  were  deformed  slightly.  No  live  parts  were 
exposed  in  any  of  the  mixers. 

The  final  test — a crucial  one — was  for  flammability. 
Three  enclosures  without  motors  were  suspended  in  a hori- 
zontal  position.  A bunsen  burner  was  adjusted  to  give  a 
yellow  flame  Yå,"  high,  which  was  applied  to  the  edge  of  the 

Long,  lightweight  styrene  handle  is  convenient  for  carrying 
kitchen  mixer  around  room,  and  holding  il  during  operation 
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enclosure  for  30  sec.  The  flanie  was  then  removed  and  the 
material  allowed  to  continue  burning  until  self-extinguished. 
The  test  flame  was  then  reapplied  for  30  sec. 

The  material  continued  to  burn  for  a short  time  after  the 
flame  was  removed.  The  longest  time  measured  was  25  sec. 
In  each  test  the  material  burned  slowly  and  was  self- 
extinguishing. 

As  a result  of  all  the  tests — on  the  other  parts  as  well  as 
on  the  plastics  enclosure — the  Whirlbeater  was  judged  to  be 
acceptably  designed  and  constructed.  Commenting  specific- 
ally  on  the  enclosure,  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories 
declared  that  “the  use  of  thermoplastic  materials  for  the 
enclosure  of  small  electrical  appliances  is  a relatively  new 
development  even  though  such  appliances  have  previously 
employed  enclosures  of  thermosetting  materials,  e.g.,  phe- 
nolic  and  urea  compounds,  which  have  proven  acceptable 
for  this  use. 

“The  phenolic  and  urea  compounds  are  not  affected  by 
the  relatively  low  temperatures  which  cause  distortion  and 
softening  of  the  thermoplastic  materials.  The  thermoplastic 
compounds  have  relatively  high  resistance  to  inipact  and 
for  this  reason  are  desirable  for  applications  where  this  is  a 
primary  consideration.  The  thermoplastic  compounds  of  a 
cellulose  acetate  base  (either  normal  acetyl  or  high  acetyl) 
or  ethyl  cellulose  are  available  in  a large  number  of  formula- 
tions  which  permits  the  selection  of  a material  having  de- 
sirable cbaracteristics  from  the  standpoint  of  softening, 
resistance  to  impact  and  flammability. 

Softening  Points  Vary 

“The  many  compounds  available  vary  considerably  as  to 
this  softening  point  as  determined  by  ASTM  test  methods 
and  in  general  it  can  be  stated  that  the  highest  softening 
point  is  approximately  90°  C.  All  of  the  compounds  have 
high  values  of  impact  in  comparison  with  the  phenolic  and 
urea  compounds.  Relatively  few  of  the  thermoplastic  com- 
pounds of  either  the  cellulose  acetate  or  ethyl  cellulose  base 
are  flame  retardant  or  self-extinguishing.  However,  it  is 
possible  to  forniulate  the.se  compounds  so  that  they  are 
self-extinguishing  as  determined  by  ASTM  test  methods. 

“In  considering  the  use  of  thermoplastic  materials  for  the 
enclosure  of  this  electric  mixer  it  was  necessary  to  give 
consideration  to  the  possible  normal  and  abnormal  condi- 
tions  which  might  affect  the  material.  It  was  considered 
desirable  to  have  a material  of  high  temperature  character- 
istics  which  would  resist  softening  and  distortion  should  the 
mixer  be  placed  on  a hot  surface  such  as  a steam  radiator. 

“The  material  should  resist  mechanical  abuse  .such  as 
would  obtain  from  dropping  the  mixer  from  a table  top  to 
the  floor.  Further,  the  material  .should  be  self-extinguish- 
ing and  should  not  soften  or  disintegrate  sufficiently  to 
expose  any  live  or  current  carrying  parts  when  operated 
under  the  most  severe  conditions  likely  to  be  encountered 
in  service. 

“The  temperature  te.st  conducted  at  212°  F for  seven 
hours  demonstrates  that  the  material  is  sufficiently  heat 
resistant  to  resist  softening  or  distortion  which  might  occur 
under  somewhat  abnormal  conditions  of  u.se  whicb  would 
occur  should  the  mixer  be  placed  on  a hot  surface  such  as 
a steam  heated  radiator. 

“The  enclosure  offers  adequate  resistance  to  ordinary 
abuse  which  might  occur  in  actual  use.  The  slight  cracking 
of  the  enclosures  is  not  considered  objectionable  considering 
that  there  was  no  exposure  of  live  parts  which  would  pre- 
sent a shock  hazard  even  though  the  mixer  was  dropped 
from  a height  of  three  feet  on  a hard  wood  surface. 

“The  abnormal  test  which  consisted  of  stalling  the  rotor 
is  a condition  not  liable  to  occur  in  service.  The  slight 
deformation  of  the  enclosure  which  was  caused  by  the 
excessive  heat  generated  by  the  stalling  of  the  rotor  is  not 
considered  a hazardous  condition  in  view  of  the  results. 


wherein  there  was  no  expulsion  of  flame  or  molten  nietal, 
nor  ignition  of  the  thermoplastic  material  or  combustible 
surface  on  which  the  mixer  was  placed  during  the  test 

“The  flammability  test  was  conducted  on  the  complete 
enclosure  rather  than  on  special  test  samples  as  specified  by 
ASTM,  considering  that  the  test  if  conducted  on  special 
laboratory  test  specimens  would  not  be  truly  representative 
of  actual  conditions  as  might  exist  should  the  material  be 
subjected  to  a flame  under  sonie  abnormal  condition.  The 
results  of  the  test  show  that  the  material  can  be  ignited  but 
that  once  ignited  the  flame  is  quickly  extinguished  by  flame 
retardants  added  to  the  thermoplastic  compounds.  The 
material  can  be  classed  as  self-extinguishing  on  the  basis 
of  the  test  results. 

“Thermoplastic  materials  are  not  considered  suitable  for 
the  mounting  of  current  carrying  parts,  or  similar  purposes 
due  to  the  possibility  of  displacement  through  distortion  of 
the  material.  The  thermoplastic  enclosure  of  this  device 
does  not  .serve  to  support  or  mount  current  carrying  parts 
of  the  device  and  serves  only  to  enclose  the  motor  and  other 
functional  parts  of  the  device.  The  acceptance  of  thermo- 
plastic material  for  the  enclosure  of  this  small  motor- 
operated  appliance  does  not  indicate  the  general  acceptance 
of  this  material  for  enclosing  other  electrical  equipment.” 

Appearance,  pleasant  feel,  light  weight  and  heat  and 
electrical  insulating  qualities  dictated  the  choice  of  a niolded 
phenolic  housing  in  a new  hair  dryer  in  the  Gilbert  line, 
and  of  a polystyrene  handle  in  the  Kitchen  Kit  mixer.  Some 
7"  long  and  varying  in  thickness  from  to  Y%" , this 
handle  weighs  about  lb.  It  is  a great  convenience  in 
carrying  the  unit  around  as  well  as  in  maintaining  position 
during  operation. 

At  this  point,  it  would  be  well  to  call  attention  to  a misuse 
of  pla.stics,  as  pointed  out  by  Marshall  Frisbie,  chief  engi- 
neer  at  Gilbert’s.  When  a molded  phenolic  housing  was 
first  created  to  replace  the  die-cast  metal  housing  of  a mixer, 
the  motor  and  bearings  were  mounted  in  the  plastics  as  they 
had  been  in  the  metal.  But  it  was  found  to  be  impossible 
to  do  so  satisfactorily  with  the  clo.se  tolerances  required  in 
all  dimensions  to  .secure  proper  fit  at  all  points,  and  so  tlie 
plastics  part  was  redesigned  as  an  envelope,  with  the  metal 
having  little  or  no  anchorage  in  the  plastics.  With  die-cast- 
ing,  the  motor  can  be  built  directly  into  the  housing,  and  so 
does  not  have  to  be  self-contained.  This  also  makes  for  a 
saving  in  parts.  The  same  change  was  made  in  the  com- 
pany’s  hair  dryer. 

Plastics  Has  Sales  Importance 

The  fact  that  the  company  was  willing  to  go  to  all  this 
trouble  to  “save”  the  plastics,  if  only  as  a shell,  is  evidence 
of  its  .sales  importance.  For  H.  L.  Trisch,  vice-president 
and  sales  manager  of  Gilbert’s,  makes  much  of  the  softness 
and  warmth  of  feel  of  plastics  and  of  their  durable  finish. 
Even  though  the  Gilbert  catalog  does  not  refer  to  the 
Whirlbeater  housing  as  plastics,  it  does  make  the  point 
that  the  “smooth  chip-resistant  casing  is  styled  for  your 
kitchen-of-toniorrow”  and  in  the  nine  illustrations  .showing 
the  mixer’s  various  uses,  a hand  is  on  it  in  every  one. 
Since  the  shell  is  literally  the  consumer’s  point  of  contact 
with  the  device,  its  appeal  is  of  the  highest  importance  and 
Mr.  Trisch  finds  that  it  gives  him  a competitive  advantage 
in  those  instances  where  other  companies  do  not  u.se  plastics 
for  the  application. 

Anothcr  early  mistake  in  the  use  of  plastics  is  one  that  all 
beginners  might  make  note  of.  In  attempting  to  save  mate- 
rials, the  walls  of  the  thermoplastic  part  were  molded  so 
thin  that  warping  ensued.  Another  difficulty,  however, 
is  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  material  supplier — that  is  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  molding  compounds  previously  re- 
ferred  to.  While  it  is  hardly  the  general  rule,  it  does 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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Plastics  Cores  ior 
I Beiter  Simulated  Pearls 

Manufacturers  improve  qualify  and  cut  eosts.  Retailers  gain  more  sa/ab/e  items  in 

I 

ever-popular  Reid.  And  purehasers  return  for  more  knowing  that  simulations  are  long-lived 


Real  or  simulated  pearls?  The  newer  ofierings  of  plastics- 
based  beads  are  vital  iactors  in  a highly  competitive  field 


Real  pearls,  rare  and  beautiful,  have  long  been 
symbolic  of  luxury.  Their  simulated  counterparts  are 
ever  popular  in  various  grades  and  types.  Indeed,  the 
appearance  and  texture  of  the  natural  or  only  slightly-less- 
costly  cultivated  pearls  are  fairly  well  duplicated  in  notably 
low-priced  items  with  synthetic  pearl-like  surface  coatings 
I on  plastics  cores. 

' The  first  material  which  proved  satisfactory  in  the 
j manufacture  of  cores  for  synthetic  pearls  was  glass.  During 
I the  W'ar,  when  restricted  importation  made  these  hard  to  get, 
1 manufacturers  turned  to  such  plastics  as  cellulose  acetate 
for  replacement.  Today,  with  the  glass  cores  again  obtain- 
able,  manufacturers  indicate  that  they  prefer  to  work  with 
J plastics  and  no  longer  regard  the  latter  as  substitute  mate- 
y rials.  They  are  aware  that  a plastics  core  makes  a hetter 
simulated  pearl  and  one  which  more  nearly  rivals  its  genuine 
counterpart  in  richness  and  depth  of  lustre. 

The  Spencer  Novelty  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  makers  of  simulated  pearls  from  both  glass  and 
Lumarith  plastics  cores,  has  repeatedly  emphasized  the 
superiority  of  the  plastics-based  head  to  all  its  customers 
which  include  chain,  variety,  jewelry  and  department  store 
buyers.  Facts  which  indicate  conclusively  on  a cash-on-the- 
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line  basis  that  buyers  actually  offer  hetter  merchandise  with 
plastics  are  brought  out  in  all  of  Spencer’s  dealings  with 
customers.  For  example,  it  is  explained  that  plastics  cores, 
unlike  glass,  can  be  smooth-molded  without  any  surface 
blemishes  and  thus  take  an  even  coat  of  the  pearl  essence 
covering,  a result  limited,  however,  to  the  cellulosics.  With 
Lumarith  plastics-based  simulated  pearls  the  adhesion  be- 
tween  the  plastics  and  the  coating  forms  a permanent  bond. 
Pearl  coatings  actually  bite  into  cellulosic  bases  to  become 
part  of  the  plastics  core.  The  coating  does  not  flake  off  to 
leave  any  of  the  base  exposed  as  so  often  is  the  case  with 
glass  and  other  materials. 

Another  advantage  cited  by  Spencer  is  that  as  the  hoie 
in  the  center  of  the  Lumarith  core  is  produced  at  the  same 
time  that  the  core  itself  is  being  made  the  diameter  of  the 
hoie  can  be  controlled  in  uniformity  to  size  and  exact  place- 
ment  in  the  center  of  each  bead.  This  means  that  finished 
beads  hang  evenly  when  strung.  Furthermore,  since  the 
plastics  core  is  mass  produced  in  this  country  as  well  as 
being  carefully  controlled  in  its  production,  it  is  more  to 
be  depended  upon  for  deliveries  than  any  import. 

Making  a Market 

With  these  demonstrable  facts  as  sales  ammunition, 
Spencer  approached  the  S.  H.  Kress  & Co.,  which  had  re- 
quested  from  them  a low-priced,  glass-based  simulated  pearl. 
Although  Spencer  was  quite  capable  of  supplying  a glass- 
based  product,  they  felt  that  Kress  would  be  making  a mis- 
take  to  stock  it  and  outlined  their  reasons  for  advocating  a 
plastics-based  bead.  Kress  agreed  to  submit  a string  of 
Lumarith  core  simulated  pearls  to  its  company  laboratory 
for  testing.  The  result  was  an  overwhelming  success  for  the 
plastics-based  bead  on  all  counts.  Kress  immediately 
switched  its  order  from  glass-based  beads  to  those  with 
plastics  cores. 

As  a follow-up,  the  Spencer  people  offered  to  supply 
{Continued  on  page  44) 


Show  window  of  Franklin  Simon's,  New  York,  lends  dramatic  em* 
phasis  to  dependence  of  alert  merchandisers  on  simulated  beads 
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★ THERMOPLA5TIC  INVENTORIES 

^ SPI  has  issued  its  last  list  of  surplus  inventories. 
Wilh  this  series,  the  Society  providecl  a sound  service 
for  its  members.  Although  the  inventories  are  now  at  a 
healthy  low,  several  large  surplus  stocks  are  still  not 
liquidated.  Until  these  are  consunied,  they  will  plague 
the  industry.  They  are  evidently  in  the  hands  of  non-  - 
SPI  members,  to  whom  some  outlet  should  be  offered  so 
that  they  can  list  their  surplus  stocks  and  offer  them  to 
the  industry. 

★ ECONOMICS  AGAIN 

^ In  Februarj-,  the  indices  slipped  away.  Dragged  by 
the  downward  plunge  of  the  commodities  market,  se- 
curities  dropped  too,  but  in  a more  orderly  fashion  and 
for  no  apparent  reason.  Most  people  agreed  the  stock 
market  had  anticipated  the  drop  a year  and  a half  ago. 
Even  “Time”  noted  the  bargains  in  industrial  stocks  in 
relation  to  earnings.  General  agreement  seems  to  be 
that  stocks  will  continue  to  be  depressed  moderately,  but 
that  commodities  should  have  been  discounted  a long 
time  ago. 

^ The  effect  that  this  may  have  on  the  plastics  business 
will  not  be  felt  immediately.  But  in  six  months,  lower 
pricés  should  yield  lower-priced  raw  materials.  Chem- 
icals from  fat,  alcohol  from  grain,  furfural  from  corn 
and  Oats,  can  all  stand  realignment. 

^ More  important,  the  government  immediately  re- 
corded  a drop  in  the  cost  of  living  index.  Percentage- 
wise,  that  is  small ; but  cheaper  food  will  do  more  to 
keep  plastics  at  relatively  low  price  levels  than  any 
other  single  factor.  That  is  the  surest  way  of  raising 
the  earning  power  of  the  working  man  and  avoiding 
higher  labor  costs. 

^ The  sign  posts  of  these  past  five  weeks  look  good, 
if  general  business  is  not  frightened  into  a cubby  hoie 
of  fear  and  inaction. 


★ CONCERN  FOR  OIL 

^ Our  severe  winter  (estimated  12°  colder  than 
normal)  focused  a concerned  eye  on  the  petroleum 
industry.  With  95  percent  of  the  new  railroad 
engines  built  to  utilize  oil,  and  over  1,000,000  oil 
burners  installed  in  1947,  this  concern  is  justified 
and  disturbing.  Estimates  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1948  exceed  consumption  a year  ago  by  13  percent, 
and  the  same  period  of  1941  by  85  percent.  Therc 
has  been  a 400  percent  jump  in  .space  heaters  over 
prewar,  27  percent  in  domestic  central  heating 
over  a year  ago. 

^ National  resources  are  being  consumed  at  in- 
creasingly  faster  rates.  Estimates  of  exhaustion 
in  ten  to  200  years  leaves  the  laymen  cold  to  the  i 
plea  of  long-term  conservation.  Perhaps  ten  is 
too  short,  and  50  years  is  nearer.  Regardless,  any 
useless  exhaustion  is  inexcusable.  The  effect  of 
exhaustion  of  natural  resources  on  our  plastics 
industry,  to  say  nothing  of  the  national  economy, 
is  beyond  comprehension. 

^ Secretary  Krug  encountered  a cool  reception  to 
his  proposal  that  the  government  embark  on  a 
long-range  program  for  the  developments  of  oil 
substitutes.  Industry  has  already  sunk  millions 
into  these  types  of  projects.  One  large  plastics 
chemical  comjjany  is  including  research  “for  test 
tube  sources  of  oil”  in  lieu  of  petroleum  in  their 
1948  program. 

ir  SAVE  OR  SPEND 

^ A one  dollar  bill  buys  today  what  bought 
in  1939.  That  is  a loss  brought  on  by  price  in- 
crea.ses.  Even  the  bond  patriotically  bought  in 
1943  would  buy  25  percent  less  were  it  cashed  to- 
day. The  Conference  Board  points  out  that,  coun- 
try-wide,  the  162  billion  dollars  saved  personally 
from  1939  to  1947  is  only  worth  124  billion,  a loss 
of  38  billion  dollars.  It  pays  to  be  thrifty  in  times 
other  than  war,  or  with  a sj)endthrift  government. 

^ The  Paradox  is  that  -wdth  oppressive  taxatioii 
and  labor  dominance,  there  is  litt  le  to  att  raet  risk 
Capital  to  investments  in  small  enterprises. 

★ SPE 

^ The  SPE  symposium  held  in  Detroit,  January 
22,  was  a success.  The  “anything  but  elaborate” 
exhil)itors’  booths  at  the  Rackham  Memorial 
proved  to  be  both  pleasant  and  beneficial,  at  least 
from  a sales  point  of  view.  With  technical  pro- 
grams occupying  the  mornings,  there  was  oppor- 
tunity  for  general  discussion  of  plastics  problems. 
This  type  of  meeting  is  in  keeping  with  SPE 
policy. 

fl  Mr.  Harry  Du  Bois,  as  the  new  president,  has  a 
difficult  twelve  months  ahead.  Fortunately,  he  is 
well  able  to  shoulder  the  many  responsibilities  of 
his  new  job.  The  respect  and  good  wishes  of  the 
entire  industry  are  his.  & 

fl  It  has  been  indicated  that  SPE  may  attempt  a I 
doser  definition  of  the  term  “plastics  engineer."  H 
If  any  individuals  were  exeluded  from  joining  H 
SPE,  even  though  they  did  not  exactly  (jualify,  fl 
the  organization  could  be  weakened.  It  is  im-  I 
portant  to  have  a membershii)  of  ((uantity,  for  iio  H 
(Cofitinued  on  puge  70)  H 
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Products 


A Chain  Store 


Representing  fhe  largesf  refail  market  for 
merchandise  using  p/asfics  in  fhe  fie/d  of 
toys,  notions,  handbags  and  costume  jewelry, 
Chain  stores  and  their  buyers'  viewpoints 
are  important  to  sponsors  of  piastics  items. 
The  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  which  has  486  ouflefs 

i in  39  states,  is  typieal  of  large  American 

I 

I Chain  store  organizations.  A study  of  ifs  ex- 

! perience  in  the  buying  and  seiling  of  items 

I utilizing  piastics  is  therefore  significant 

! 

1 

I 


AMONG  national  retail  outlets,  the  W.  T.  Grant  chain 
has  gainecl  a niche  of  its  own.  It  has  no  upper  price 
limit  on  items  handled  and  lines  include  so-called  variety  or 
5 and  10^  store  types.  The  original  Grant  outlet  was  a 25^ 
variety  store:  the  price  limit  was  raised  to  $1.00  during 
I World  War  I.  A typieal  Grant  outlet  is  in  fact  four  stores 
in  one,  comprising  a dry  goods  store,  a variety  store,  a 
I ready-to-wear  store,  and  a home  furnishing  and  hardware 
store. 

Grant's  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  the  introduetion 
and  promotion  of  piastics  merchandise.  This  is  no  accident. 
During  the  later  war  years  when  it  became  evident,  at  least 
to  sonie  merchandisers,  that  piastics  were  to  be  important 
' in  the  post-war  retailing  pieture,  the  company  assigned  an 
■ executive  to  provide  liaison  with  the  piastics  industry.  In 
the  last  year  of  the  war  he  visited  virtually  every  major 
material  supplier  and  established  contact  with  many  fab- 
ricators  and  converters.  With  the  information  he  gathered 
and  interpreted,  he  was  able  to  make  all  Grant  merchandise 
)!  buyers  highly  conscious  of  piastics  and  of  their  future 
+ promises  long  before  produets  incorporating  piastics  reached 
the  market  in  the  immediate  post-war  period.  By  July 
1945  a guide  to  piastics  was  prepared  and  distributed  to 
4i  buyers,  putting  them  in  an  excellent  position  to  evaluate 
p merchandise,  to  induce  better  sales  producing  plans  and  to 
aid  in  establishing  sources  of  supply.  Since  then  consulta- 
tion  on  new  items  and  problems  has  been  provided  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

The  results  are  apparent  in  a survey  of  Grant  operations. 
This  shows  that  the  percentage  of  piastics  merchandise  has 
risen  to  represent  a significant  part  of  total  sales,  and  in 
at  least  one  line  90  percent  of  merchandise  handled  utilizes 
piastics.  Grant’s  has  found  that  working  with  the  industry 


Seiviceable  and  light  weight,  garment  hongeis  oi  molded 
piastics  ore  a staple  item  in  chain  store  merchandising 

Most  of  the  handbags  now  sold  by  Granfs  ore  iobricoted 
from  vinyl  sheeting  in  a variety  of  styles  and  colors 
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Attractive  Household  aprons  made  ol  vinyl  are  reason- 
ably  priced,  displayed  to  advantage  for  ready  sale 


Toiletry  items,  as  well  as  other  plastics  products  sold 
by  the  Grant  stores,  must  have  adequate  serviceability 


In  merchandising  of  transparent  plastics  raincoats, 
the  eye-appeal  of  the  product  is  fully  emphasized 


in  its  various  ramifications  has  greatly  increased  sales  and 
profit  possibilities. 

These  are  significant  aspects  of  the  Grant  surveyt 

1.  The  plastics  industry  has  been  literally  unique 
among  American  manufacturing  groups  in  supplying 
Products  at  prices  as  low  or  lower  than  pre-war. 

2.  There  has  been  a marked  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  merchandise  offered  by  the  Grant  chain 
during  the  last  year. 

3.  There  is  plenty  of  room  left  for  constructive 
merchandising  by  plastics  companies  to  expand  fur- 
ther  the  job  being  done  through  chain  stores. 

4.  There  is  still  a large  amount  of  educational  work 
to  be  done  among  merchandise  buyers  in  acquainting 
them  with  plastics. 

Like  most  aggressive  merchandising  organizations  the 
Grant  company  is  vitally  interested  in  seeing  and  having  the 
opportunity  to  buy  new  merchandise.  Every  department  is 
of  course  always  driving  to  expand  its  sales  and  one  way 
to  accomplish  that  aini  is  by  the  continuous  introduction  of 
new  consumer  products.  Within  time  limitations,  buyers 
at  Grant’s  are  willing  and  anxious  to  see  new  products  and 
to  give  them  trial  sale.  A merchandise  buyer  however 
does  not  necessarily  follow  the  same  standards  of  evalua- 
tion  on  a product  that  would  be  used  by  soineone  in  the 
industry.  His  viewpoint  is  entirely  conditioned  by  two 
clear-cut  questions : 

One:  Will  it  seil? 

Two:  Will  it  give  adequate  serviceability  for  the  money? 
The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  determined  by  a rel- 
atively  simple  process.  An  item  which  in  the  opinion  of  a 
buyer  stands  a good  chance  of  seiling  is  presented  by  him 
to  a merchandising  review  committee  which  approves  the 
product  and  the  merchandising  plan  suggested  by  the  buyer. 

At  this  stage  no  salesman  is  present  and  the  manufac- 
turer  must  rely  on  tlre  product  itself  to  tell  its  story  and 
display  its  virtues  to  the  impartial  merchandising  group. 
At  these  meetings  the  product  is  also  reviewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  serviceability.  Often  a very  simple  test  is 
sufficient.  A comb  that  is  not  supposed  to  wilt  in  hot  water 
may,  for  instance,  be  dropped  in  hot  water  then  and  there. 
If  elaborate  tests  are  indicated  they  are  carried  out  hy  an 
independent  laboratory  before  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  committee  is  granted. 

But  the  answer  of  the  merchandising  committee  is  not 
supposed  to  be  the  final  say  on  whether  a produet  will  seil 
or  not.  A new  item  is  usually  first  displayed  in  a limited 
numher  of  stores.  Since  every  Grant  location  has  an  as- 
sured  traffic  flow,  the  salability  of  a product  can  be  deter- 
niined  very  quickly  by  introducing  it  in  a dozen  or  so  stores, 
giving  it  a good  position  in  those  stores,  and  watching  the 
sales  results. 

The  final  answer  to  the  serviceability  question  comes 
some  time  after  the  first  introduction  of  an  item.  Grant’s 
has  a policy  of  honoring  all  complaints  and  a report  of  each 
is  made  to  the  appropriate  buyer  by  the  store  manager.  If 
these  complaints  exceed  what  looks  like  a reasonable  num- 
ber  the  product  is  again  evaluated  and  in  some  cases  re- 
moved  from  sale.  It  is  signific.ant  that  complaints  on 
plastics  merchandise  are  as  low  or  lower  than  for  older 
standard  lines  and  that  Grant  has  successfully  avoided  some 
of  the  pitfalls  that  other  merchandisers  encountered  during 
18  months  that  followed  the  end  of  the  war. 

Grant’s  is  a mass  market  seiling  organization.  It  is  al- 
ways concerned  with  low  prices,  conimensurate  with  quality. 
Products  that  seil  well  on  Fifth  Avenue  are  not  of  interest 
in  Grant’s  until  the  price  is  such  that  the  average  housewife 
can  afford  to  buy  it.  Grant’s,  therefore,  is  not  interested 
in  items  merely  because  they  are  new,  but  they  quickly 
become  interested  when  they  can  foresee  mass  distribution. 

The  reactions  to  plastics  on  the  part  of  the  key  buyers  in 
the  company  vary  considerably  depending  on  the  type  of 
merchandise  sold  and  the  experiences  of  the  particular 
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Smart  packaging  adds  to  merchandising  appeal  of  toy 
tea  sets,  which  are  molded  in  bright,  eye-catching  colors 


A carefully  planned  display  is  designed  to  accent  out- 
standing  qualities  of  covers  for  food,  bowls,  appliances 


Stainless  steel  flatware  with  handles  of  smooth,  lustrous 
plastics  has  color  and  durability  for  kitchen  or  dinette 


buyers.  It  is  noticeable  too  that  over  a period  of  two  years 
the  attitudes  of  these  buyers  have  changed  considerably 
and  are  today  much  more  favorable  than  before. 

George  A.  Orr  who  is  responsible  for  buying  house  fur- 
nishings  and  housevvares  is  markedly  enthusiastic  about 
plastics  in  his  field.  “The  plastics  industry  has  finally  found 
itself,”  says  Mr.  Orr.  Two  years  ago  he  would  have  ex- 
pressed  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  industry  be- 
cause of  what  he  considered  high  prices  and  indifferent 
quality.  However,  greater  availability  of  materials  and 
more  careful  methods  of  fabricating  reflect  themselves  in 
much  higher  quality  merchandise  being  available  to  Mr. 
Orr,  and  a concurrent  reduction  in  prices.  Unlike  mer- 
chandise made  of  steel,  ceramics,  textiles  or  wood,  the  prices 
of  plastics  housewares  have  gone  down  during  the  last  year. 
Even  if  they  had  stayed  the  same  they  would  be  in  a rel- 
atively  favorable  price  position. 

Products  Have  Proved  Salability 

Orr  is  particularly  happy  about  the  fact  that  the  last  year 
has  brought  a procession  of  new  items  with  genuine  utility 
and  proved  salability.  An  illustration,  though,  of  the  de- 
cisions  that  must  be  made  in  line  with  Grant’s  basic  policy 
is  the  case  of  flexible,  polyethylene  kitchen  bowls.  Orr 
looks  upon  these  as  a genuinely  useful  and  unique  contribu- 
tion  of  plastics  but  the  price  is  still  too  high  to  permit  gen- 
eral distribution.  One  disadvantage  of  some  molded  items, 
as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Orr,  is  their  tendency  to  collect 
dust  when  displayed.  In  light  colored  items  this  gives  a 
shopworn  appearance  after  only  a few  days  on  the  counter. 
Orr  would  like  to  see  some  way  of  avoiding  this  difficulty 
that  would  not  increase  the  cost  of  the  product.  In  the 
meantime,  some  items  he  is  handling  are  being  packed  in 
cellophane  which  enables  the  maintenance  of  a fresh  and 
dean  appearance. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  the  store  in  which  plastics  have 


come  closest  to  “taking  over”  an  entire  line  is  that  of  hand- 
bags.  Most  handbags  now  sold  by  Grant’s  are  fabricated 
from  vinyl  sheeting,  replacing  cheap  leather  and,  to  some 
extent,  fabrics.  The  most  popular  style  is  black  patent, 
definitely  superior  in  durability  to  the  original  and  markedly 
lower  in  price.  More  recently  calf  finishes  of  outstanding 
attractiveness  have  been  developed,  further  expanding  the 
possible  market. 

Vinyl  for  Handbags 

The  company  still  finds  it  necessary,  in  order  to  meet 
residual  consumer  preferences,  to  stock  genuine  leather 
bags,  but  because  of  higher  price  and  lower  quality,  use  of 
leather  has  greatly  .diminished.  Continued  domination  by 
vinyl  in  this  field  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  style. 
From  time  to  time  a shift  toward  fabric  bags  occurs.  Even 
this  trend,  if  it  develops  farther,  may  not  have  too  marked 
an  effect  because  it  is  now  possible  to  duplicate  the  appear- 
ance of  a fabric  bag  in  vinyl. 

Mrs.  B.  Baker,  buyer  of  handbags,  points  out  that, 
“plastics  bags  are  particularly  suited  to  chain  store  seiling 
methods.  Merchandise  is  not  displayed  in  glass  cases  but 
is  simply  put  out  on  the  counter  where  virtually  every 
customer  handles  it.”  With  some  materials  frequent  mark- 
downs  result.  Plastics  bags  retain  their  freshness  even 
when  handled  by  many  harried  shoppers. 

P.  I.  Freund  is  very  enthusiastic  about  plastics  in  toys. 
Here  there  has  been  a sharp  change  of  attitude  during  the 
last  two  years.  The  succession  of  new  items  introduced 
since  the  end  of  the  war  by  plastics  molders  and  fabricators 
and  the  success  on  retail  counters  has  made  plastics  an 
indispensable  part  of  toy  merchandising.  Freund  points 
out,  though,  that  successful  “plastics  items  are  still  limited  to 
relatively  small  items,”  and  feels  that  “future  development 
will  lie  largely  in  combinations  of  plastics  molding  with  steel 
or  other  metals,”  which  will  give  greater  freedom  of  design 
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Polystyrene  Lampshades 

This  difficulty  does  not  arise  with  niolded  polystyrene 
lampshades,  whicli  the  company  is  stocking-  and  seiling  in 
all  stores.  Mr.  Nichol  does  not  see  these  shades  replacing 
cellulose  acetate  sheet  or  other  materials,  though,  because 
of  the  lack  of  flexibility  in  design.  With  ordinary  methods, 
a new  lampshade  style  can  be  created  and  put  into  produc- 
tion  with  very  little  initial  inve.stment.  The  cost  of  niolds 
for  a plastics  shade  limits  this  freedom  and  tends  to  make 
molded  designs  relatively  simple.  Nichol  feels  that  greater 
decorative  value  is  necessary. 

.'\  ca.se  where  plastics  are  suffering  from  at  least  a tem- 
porary  swing  in  consumer  preference  is  in  toilet  goods. 
Plastics  lipstick  cases  and  compacts  were  made  and  sold  in 
large  volume  during  the  war.  Becau.se  of  materials  diffi- 
culties  these  were  Jiot  generally  of  the  best  quality,  and  a 
marked  consumer  prejudice  was  set  up.  Part  of  this  preju- 
dice  arose  from  the  hunger  for  metal  compacts  which  were 
temporarily  unavailahle.  As  a result,  there  are  practically  no 
lipstick  cases  or  compacts  now  being  sold  by  Grant’s  other 
than  in  metal.  In  part  this  is  an  example  of  plastics,  the 
glamour  material,  heing  outglamourized  hy  a competifor. 
It  is  not  a price  question  since  compacts  have  spiraled  up- 
ward  in  price  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

W.  G.  Miller,  toilet  goods  huyer,  feels  that  an  inex- 
pensive  pla.stics  goods  compact  would  not  seil  now  hut  looks 
to  the  time  when  an  aggressive  merchandising  and  restyling 
joh  can  induce  a fashion  trend  back  to  plastics.  It  is  sig- 
nificant  that  the  prejudices  against  plastics  in  this  category 
have  not  been  projeeted  to  other  items  carried  hy  Grant's. 

Mr.  Miller  points  out  that  plastics  containers  for  facial 
tissues  and  plastics  povvder  puff  hoxes  are  gaining  in  popu- 
larity. 
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and  extend  size  limits.  He  feels  that  the  success  that  molded 
polystyrene  toy  furniture  has  met  can  be  duplicated  in  larger 
items  if  they  can  be  given  the  necessary  strength  and  dura- 
bility.  Freund  confirms  the  experiences  of  other  buyers  in 
reporting  that  quality  has  definitely  improved  and  prices 
are  favorable  in  relation  to  those  applying  to  other  materials. 

In  electrical  goods.  other  than  appliances,  handled  by 
H.  G.  Nichol  and  J.  P.  Ballock,  molded  phenolics  and  ureas 
have  been  in  use  for  years.  Likewise  cellulose  acetate  sheet 
has  attained  full  acceptance  in  lampshades,  desjute  a cost 
differential  over  paper  parchment.  Mr.  Nichol,  though,  is 
somewhat  cautious  about  predicting  expanded  use.  He  is 
watching  with  interest.  for  instance,  the  development  of 
“all  plastics"  molded  replacement  sockets,  where  brass  and 
ceramic  bodies  have  been  standard.  The  molded  type  is 
lighter  than  these  and  more  compact  in  design,  which  may 
mitigate  against  any  immediate  acceptance.  Grant’s  also 
insists  on  Underwriters’  Laboratories  approval  on  all  wiring 
devices  handled.  Such  approval  has  been  given  to  urea  and 
phenolics,  but  some  thermopla.stic  produets  in  this  field  have 
met  with  more  difficulty,  because  of  the  Underwriters’  cau- 
tion  on  flame  resistance. 


Coloriul  grouping  directs  ottention  to  shower  curtains 
and  window  draperies  of  vinyl  film.  (Uppor)  Sale  of  this 
material  by  the  yard  is  facilitated  by  merchandising  dis- 
play of  houschold  items  which  can  be  made  at  home 


Plastics  Jewelry  Seiis  Well 

A related  line,  jewelry,  has  not  run  into  the  same  diffi- 
culty. Costume  jewelry  of  plastics  or  comhinations  of 
plastics  and  metal  is  seiling  well  and  expanded  sales  are 
expected  as  new  items  are  introduced.  The  color,  gloss 
and  general  attractiveness  of  plastics  jewelry  måkes  them 
basic  in  any  merchandising  pieture.  Mrs.  h'.  L.  Kane,  who 
huys  jewelry  for  Grant’s,  reports  particularly  satisfactory 
results  with  metal  plated  plastics.  Some  extremely  interest- 
ing  effects  have  been  worked  out  using  this  process  and  she 
reports  that  the  quality  of  the  work  is  notahly  satisfac- 
tory. Some  of  the  carly  metal  plated  jewelry  had  a tcndency 
to  peel  and  crack  but  this  difficulty  has  heen  completely 
overcome. 

(Continued  on  t'u<ic  60) 


What^s  Ahead  In  industry  Lses  " 

IField  reports  to  the  Edifors  of  Plastics  reveol  in  odvonce  mony  plonned  or  chonged  uses  of 
plostics  by  those  responsible  for  the  development  of  complete  products  of  vorious  kinds.  Thot 
reoders  moy  be  so  informed  of  such  in-the-moking  events,  o speciolly  ossigned  group  of 
reporters  each  month  contocts  end  users,  reseorch  men,  loborotories  ond  key  executives  in  a 
number  of  cities. 


Several  leadlng  lampshade  manufacturers  are  looklng  very  sharply  at  the  development  of  ' 
Injectlon  molded  shades.  One  flrm,  long  the  lead&r  In  lampshades  fabrlcated  from  cellulose 
acetate  sheet,  has  a project  under  way  whlch  polnts  toward  a new  line  of  molded  polystyrene. 
Not  long  ago  lampshade  makers  pooh-poohed  the  posslbllltles  here  but  several  companles  In  the 
plastics  Industry  went  ahead  on  thelr  own  wlth  efforts  that  met  some  real  sales  success.  Some- 
thlng  to  watch.  You  can  count,  however,  on  contlnued  growth  of  acetate  In  thls  fleld,  largely 
because  of  the  great  flexlblllty  In  design  that  It  allows.  Molded  lampshades  are  llkely  to  be 
most  Important  In  chaln  store  lines,  where  large  quantltles  of  more  ,or  less  "standard"  designs 
can  be  sold. 


* * * 

The  use  of  vinyl  coated  paper  flbers  In  auto  seat  covers,  long  dlscussed  by  plastics  men, 
seems  to  be  movlng  doser  to  commerclal  exploltatlon.  One  of  the  largest  producers  of  twlsted 
paper  seat  cover  cloth  Is  actlvely  at  work  on  a vinyl  coated  line,  whlch  would  seil  at  a pre- 
mlum  over  the  present  product,  because  of  greater  water  and  sunllght  reslstance,  Improved  dura- 
blllty  and  rlcher,  more  beautlful  color. 


* * * 


Acryllc  contlnues  to  move  Into  the  advertlslng  slgn  business.  One  manufacturer  Is  now  In 
commerclal  productlon  of  a unit  seven  by  flve  feet.  Even  larger  commerclally  made  slgns  are  In 
the  offlng.  Here  the  llmltlng  factor  remalns  more  a matter  of  high  productlon  costs  for  large 
areas  than  of  technlcal  know-how  or  do-ablllty. 

* * * 


There  has  long  been  a latent  market  for  mlcroscopes  seiling  In  the  prlce  bracket  between 
cheap  toys  and  the  high  prlced,  high  preclslon,  laboratory  types.  One  smart  producer  thlnks  he 
has  the  answer  through  the  use  of  molded  phenollc  parts,  whlch  can  be  produced  wlth  a high  de- 
gree  of  preclslon,  yet  at  a cost  level  that  wlll  put  the  complete  Job  wlthln  the  reach  of  hob- 
bylsts,  occaslonal  users  and  schools.  If  he  gets  the  volume,  he  can  reallze  upon  productlon 
economles. 

* Jt=  ♦ 


Watch  for  a spurt  In  the  use  of  Injectlon  molded  handles  on  hand  saws  and  slmllar  hardware 
unlts.  There  Is  one  Important  manufacturer  who  Introduced  a molded  handle  more  than  ten  years 
ago,  only  to  drop  It  later  on,  who  Is  back  on  the  track  agaln.  Ethyl-cellulose  Is  the  material 
he  Is  worklng  wlth  now.  An  Interestlng  angle  Is  that  use  of  the  original  handle  was  reslsted 
by  lumber  people,  because  It  was  a replacement  of  thelr  pet  material  — wood  — of  course. 


* * * 


A mldwest  concern  maklng  replacement  parts  for  sale  through  service  statlons  has  been 
looklng  for  a method  to  package  Its  wares  In  plastics.  They're  sold  on  the  advantages  but 
haven' t yet  been  able  to  beat  the  cost  problem.  Here's  a trend  that  started  wlth  clear  cello- 
phane  envelope-packaged  parts  In  the  radio  fleld.  Eventually  It  wlll  come  through  for  sturdy, 
open  faced  plastics  contalners. 

♦ * * 

One  maker  of  artlflclal  llmbs  plans  greatly  Increased  use  of  plastics  parts.  Of  course, 
the  plastics  Industry  has  put  a good  deal  of  effort  Into  thls  fleld  already.  In  splte  of  the 
llmltatlons  of  the  market.  In  the  hope  of  contrlbutlng  to  the  solutlon  of  an  Import^t  national 
problem.  To  date,  no  startllng  results  has  come  out  of  that  effort,  but  there  may  be  somethlng 
Corning  soon. 

* ♦ * 


Sald  the  president  of  one  of  the  longest-establlshed  factors  In  the  low  pressure  moldlng 
fleld,  "NO  one  that  I know  of  has  made  any  real  money  out  of  low 

people  have  lost  money  at  It.  Nevertheless,  low  pressure  reslns  are  the  reslns  of  Tomorrow 
though  they  wlll  not  be  the  ones  by  content  or  formula  that  we  have  Today. 


-END- 
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Silicone  Products 
Hit  the  Counters 


"Bouneing  putty"  is  used  in  furniture  leveling 
deviee.  Golf  enfhusiasts  will  favor  new  golf 
balls  with  silicone  rubber  center;  the  same 
material  makes  up  pad  for  handling  hot  dishes. 
Silicone  water  repellent  treatment  for  fish- 
ing  lines  and  Bies  is  available;  while  silicone- 
impregnated  tissue  is  a good  lens  deaner 


SEVERAL  TYPES  OF  SILICONES  have  found  their 
way  into  five  products  recently  developed  for  the  con- 
sumer.  Until  now,  exploitation  of  this  young  nieniber  of  the 
plastics  family  has  been  most  intensive  in  the  field  of 
industrial  applications  (Plastics,  December,  1947),  but 
these  new  items,  using  Dow-Corning  and  General  Ellectric 
silicone  compounds,  are  creating  the  opening  wedge  in  nier- 
chandise  for  retail  counter  point-of-sale. 

The  resilient  type  of  silicone  rubber  popularly  known  as 
“bouneing  putty”  has  been  incorporated  into  a deviee  for 
leveling  furniture  by  Blake  Industries,  Detroit.  Placed 
under  the  leg  of  table,  chair,  piano  and  the  like,  the 
Levelmalic,  as  the  deviee  is  called,  adjusts  the  objeet  to 
uneven  floor  coverings.  The  General  Electric  silicone  is 
contained  in  a simple  cylinder  and  piston  arrangement. 

Resilient  type  of  silicone  rubber  is  used  in  deviee  for  lev- 
eling furniture.  Accommodating  itself  to  voriations  up  to 
3/16",  deviee  has  cylinder  and  piston  which  contain  silicone 


Taffy-like  silicone,  which  has  better  bouneing  qualities 
than  natural  rubber,  is  put  inside  a rubber  core  of  the 
new  golf  ball,  after  which  it  is  wound  with  rubber  thread 


Beiiig  elastic,  it  acts  as  a very  viscous  liquid  would  in  a 
hydraulic  deviee. 

In  its  present  form,  the  Levelmatic  can  accommodate 
itself  to  variations  up  to  ¥ie",  and  it  is  claimed  to  la.st  in- 
definitely.  Its  capacity  to  stand  up  under  such  a heavy 
weight  as  a piano  is  explained  by  its  forming  a metal  to 
metal  contact  when  fully  compressed. 

'1  he  same  General  Electric  elastomeric  silicone  rubber  is 
being  used  in  the  new  Royal  golf  ball  produced  by  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company.  Employed  as  ,a  pellet  inside 
the  rubber  core,  it  is  said  to  give  the  balls  greater  “flying 
power,”  and  a newly  developed  electronic  thread  winding 
deviee  is  claimed  to  be  responsible  for  improved  uniformity 
in  their  playing  performance.  Already  on  the  market  in 
Florida  and  California,  U.  S.  Rubber  plans  to  have  the  hall 
available  in  other  parts  of  the  country  in  time  for  the  golf 
season.  Like  the  previous  Royal  type,  the  silicone-centered 
ball  seiis  for  9Sc. 

Used  in  Fishing  Lines  and  Flies 

Dow  Corning  silicones  have  been  used  for  some  time  in 
the  produetion  of  a waterproof  and  water  repellent  treatment 
for  fishing  lines  and  flies.  These  two  products  are  called 
Hy-Linc  and  Hy-Fly,  respectively.  Made  by  Scientific  An- 
glers  Inc.,  they  are  marketed  by  B.  F.  Gladding  and  Co.,  Inc. 
of  South  Otselic,  N.Y.  One  application  of  Hy-Fly  makes  a 
trout  or  bass  fly  permanently  water  repellent,  and  enables  it 
to  float  high  and  dry  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  one 
application  of  Hy-Line  keeps  the  line  dry  throughout  an 
entire  day. 

Two  consumer  products  are  being  offered  for  sale  by  Dow 
Corning  Corporation.  One  of  these  is  a lens  cleaning 
tissue,  called  Sight  Savers,  for  spectacles  or  other  optical 
lenses.  The  other  is  an  item  for  handling  hot  dishes  safely 
in  the  kitehen. 
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Lense  Cleaning  Tissue 

Sigkt  Savers  are  attractive  small  booklets  of  papers  im- 
pregnated  with  a silicone  fluid.  When  the  tissue  is  rubbed 
lightly  over  the  lenses,  it  not  only  cleans  them,  but  also  fills 
in  minute  scratches,  thus  iniproving  the  clarity  of  the 
glasses.  A fine  residual  film  of  silicone  is  said  to  remain. 
This  protects  the  glasses  from  dust  and  moisture,  and  allows 
any  subsequent  dirt  to  be  easily  removed  with  the  new 
Siglit  Savers. 

In  order  to  find  out  what  the  public  reaction  would  be  to 
this  item,  Dow  Corning  made  a marketing  test  in  a drug 
chain  in  western  New  York.  They  wanted  to  find  out,  first, 
whether  the  public  would  be  willing  to  buy  such  eyeglass 
cleaners  at  all,  for  people  have  been  accustomed  to  using  the 
cloth  wipers  provided  by  opticians,  tissue  paper,  or  a 
handkerchief.  Granted  that  they  would  buy  a special  prod- 
uet  for  this  purpose,  the  company  wanted  to  learn  how 
custoniers  reacted  to  the  different  types  of  packages  that 
were  offered  them. 

Results  showed  that  the  silicone-treated  tissues  were  ac- 
cepted  by  many  eyeglass  wearers.  As  a result  of  the  test, 
it  was  coneluded  that  the  booklets  of  silicone-treated  tissues 
could  be  sold  in  quantity,  provided  they  were  packaged  and 
promoted  properly. 

Good  Paekaging  Display 

Accordingly,  the  Sight  Saver  booklet  was  designed  with 
I an  attractive  cover  of  Ethocel  film.  The  design  was  made  by 
Don  Wagnitz  of  Midland,  Michigan,  while  the  printing 
was  done  by  The  Dobeckmun  Company  located  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

An  attractive  counter  display  was  designed  that  is  essen- 
tially  an  enlargement  of  the  package.  To  show  the  thin 
little  packages  to  advantage  on  counters,  a display  box  was 
made  up  which  contains  four  dozen  Sight  Savers,  and  in- 
cludes  a demonstration  pad  for  use  by  the  såles  people  in 
the  store.  The  display  box  consists  of  a brightly  printed 
background  with  cellulose  acetate  film  laminated  over  the 
printing  to  add  to  its  attractiveness,  and  to  raise  the  quality 
of  the  display  box  up  to  that  of  the  booklet  cover. 

In  September,  the  Chicago  area  was  chosen  as  the  first 
tryout  market  for  the  final  produet.  It  was  advertised 
in  three  of  the  city’s  newspapers  and  on  posters  on  the  “L” 
and  subway  lines,  as  well  as  the  commuters’  Illinois  Central 
stations.  The  sales  response  was  so  good  that  100  jobbers 
are  now  handling  the  item  in  leading  midwestern  cities, 
distributing  them  through  the  drug  chains,  with  department 
stores  and  optical  firms  listed  as  the  next  outlets  to  be 
I opened  up. 

Heat-Proof  Silicone  Rubber  Pad 

Dow  Corning  Corporation  has  also  produced  a Silastic 
silicone  rubber  pad  for  handling  hot  dishes,  pots,  canning 
jars,  sterilized  baby  things,  and  the  like.  It  is  advertised  as 
heat-proof  (up  to  500°  F),  steam-proof,  slip-proof,  grease- 
proof  and  scorch^roof.  Easily  cleaned  with  soap  and  water, 
the  holder  stays  new  looking  indefinitely.  Although  not 
featured  as  such,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  pads  cannot 
also  be  used  on  tables  to  hold  hot  plates,  casseroles,  etc. 

For  decorative  effect,  stripes  of  colored  silicone  are 
worked  aeross  the  surface  of  the  white  body.  A pair  of  the 
holders  is  neatly  packaged  in  a rigid  envelope  of  Ethocel 
ethyl  cellulose,  making  it  an  attractive  and  desirable  gift 
item. 

At  present,  Marshall  Field  & Company,  Chicago,  is  the 
main  retail  outlet  for  Gripmitt.  This  item  was  placed  on 
sftle  there  about  three  nionths  before  Christmas,  and  a sub- 
stantial  volume  developed  during  the  Christmas  season. 
Gripmitts  are  available  from  Marshall  Field’s  at  $1.95  per 
I pair,  and  are  being  featured  by  them  currently  in  a direct 
I mail  piece.  end 


One  application  of  the  silicone  water  repellent  treatment 
on  iishing  flies  will  enable  a trout  or  bass  fly  to  float 
high  and  dry  on  the  surface  of  the  water  for  an  entire  day 


A silicone  rubber  pad  for  handling  hot  dishes  is  claimed  to 
be  heat-proof,  steam-proof  and  scorch-proof.  It  is  easily 
cleaned  with  soap  and  water,  stays  new  looking  indefinitely. 
Stripes  of  colored  silicone  are  worked  aeross  the  surface 
of  the  white  body,  for  decorative  effect.  A pair  of  the 
holders  is  neatly  packaged  in  a rigid  envelope  of  ethyl 
cellulose,  thus  making  an  attractive  and  desirable  gift 


A consumer  item  which  has  met  with  popular  acceptance  is 
a silicone-fluid-impregnated  cleaning  tissue.  When  tissue 
is  rubbed  lightly  over  the  lenses,  it  not  only  cleans  them 
but  also  fills  in  minute  scratches,  thus  improving  the 
clarity  of  the  glasses.  A fine  residual  film  of  silicone 
is  said  to  remain.  which  protects  the  glasses  from  dust 
and  moisture,  allows  subsequent  dirt  to  be  easily  removed. 
Tissues  are  packaged  in  an  ethyl  cellulose  covered  booklet 
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KEV  HARKETS  REPORTS  ' 

IFor  the  guidance  of  plasfics  users,  merchandisers  and  the  plastics  industry  itself,  Plastics 
Magazine  each  month  reports  on  new  products  employing  plastics  that  have  been  intraduced 
in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Los  Angeles,  based  on  actual  shopping  visits  made  to  stores  in 
these  centers.  The  service  reports  not  merely  what  products  are  intraduced  but  how  they  are 
promoted,  thus  painting  up  trends  in  uses  of  plastics  and  in  the  public's  reaction  to  them. 


CHICAGO 


PRODUCT 

RETAIL  PRICE 

PLASTICS 
TRADE  NAME 
MENTIONED 

SOURCE 

PROMOTION 

MInlature  racing  cor  m light- 
weight  plostics 

$3.95 

None 

A & M Super  Products 
3352  West  Montrose  Avenue 
Chicago  25,  Illinois 

6-column  X 15*^  od 

Plastics  bofhtub  vonity 

$29.50 

None 

The  Marvanity  Company 
Dallas,  Texas 

2-column  X 8'  ad 

4-gauge  tronsporent  plastics  chair 
covers 

Chair  $3.39 
Sofa  $579 

Pirestone 

Frank  H.  Jaffe 

1036  West  Van  Buren  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

4-column  X 4*'  ad  stressed 
cleanobility  with  domp 
cloth  and  nylon  stitched 
seams 

Molded  transparent  plastics  flour 
sifter 

$3.95 

None 

Jenwood  Sales 
11-109  Merchandise  Mart 
Chicago,  Illinois 

2-column  X 5''  ad 

Automatic  electric  toastor  with 
plastics  handles 

$15.95 

None 

Losko  Manufacturing  Co. 
West  Chester,  Pennsylvonio 

2-column  X 6"  ad 

Button-hole  maker  ottachmont  for 
sewing  machine  with  plastics 
sizing  guide 

$1.00 

None 

London  Specialties 
Department  H 
8505  South  Phillips 
Chicago,  Illinois 

2-column  X 6"'  ad 

Egg  beater  with  plastics  handles 

$1.95 

None 

Jenwood  Soles 
11-109  Merchandise  Mart 
Chicogo,  Illinois 

1-column  X 3''  od 

Electric  alarm  clock  with  Ivory 
plostics  case 

$6.95 

None 

Hammond  Clock  Co. 

2915  North  Western  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

3-column  X 10*'  ad 

Transparent  plastics  film  kitchen 
ensembles 

>0 

1 

None 

Seal-Sac  Inc. 

14-119  Merchandise  Mart 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Futl-page  ad  in  color 

Carpet  sweeper  with  plastics 
frame 

$3.95 

None 

White  Aircroft  Corporation 
Polmer,  Massachusetts 

3-column  X IS*'  ad 

Steam  iron  with  plostics  handle 

$12.95 

None 

Waverly  Products,  Inc. 
1492  Merchandise  Mart 
Chicogo,  Illinois 

2-column  X 4"  ad 

Stainless  steel  cutlery  with  plas- 
tics handles 

39f— $11.95 

None 

Englishtown  Cutlery,  Ltd. 
11-103  Merchandise  Mart 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Full-page  ad 

LOS  ANGELES 


Adjustable  dress  form  and  sewing 
accessories  with  plastics  shoul- 
der  pads 

Pods  $3.95 

None 

for  Plastics  Pads: 

Dorel  Manufacturing  Co. 

7279  Santa  Monica  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  California 

3-column  X 10*'  ad 

NEW  YORK 

Hondbog  of  plostics  yarn 

$7.95 

Plexon 

Ingber  & Compony 
347  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

3-column  X 7"  od  stressed 
easy  cleanobility  with 
damp  cloth  • 

Mognetic  bulletin  board  with 
plastics  frome 

$2.98 

None 

Mognetic  Developments 
Falrlown,  New  Jersey 

3-column  X 8"  od 
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NEW  YORK 


PRODUCT 

RETAIL  PRICE 

PLASTICS 
TRADE  NAME 
MENTIONED 

SOURCE 

PROMOTION 

Polystyrene  refrigerator  storage 
boxe$(see  page  34,  this  issue) 

$3.49  for  set  of  6; 
69é  each  large  box 

None 

Ruzak  industries.  Inc. 
101  West  37th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

5-column  X 7"  ad  stressed 
woshability  In  hot  water, 
retention  of  heat  and 
cotd,  odorlessness  and 
non-toxic  quality 

Poplin  storm  cap  with  plastics 
storm  window 

$1.98 

None 

Grewax  Corporation 
330  South  Franklin  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

2-column  X 6*^  ad 

50-ft  plastics  hose 

$20.00 

None 

United  Devices  Corporation 

12-11  43rd  Avenue 

Long  Island  City,  New  York 

33^2*coI  X 13*'  ad  stressed 
fact  that  hose  will  not 
crack,  peel  or  blister 

Plastics  calf  handbags  wlth  self- 
strap  handles 

$2.98 

None 

Meyers  Manufacturing  Co. 
330  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

2-column  X 8'  ad 

Umbrella-bag  set;  bag  made  of 
plastics  leother;  umbrelta 
with  acrylic  handle  also  has 
matching  plastics  leathe r sheath 

$8.95 

Lucite 

Handi-Bag  Co. 

5 West  31st  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

3-column  X 16*'  ad 

Plastics  mouthpiece  attachment 
with  replaceable  filters  for  fhe 
telephone. 

9U 

None 

Prophylactic  Products,  Inc. 
480  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

3-co!umn  X 8"'  ad 

Acrylic  television  magnifier  lens 
(see  page  24,  Februory  1948 
Plastics) 

$59.95 

None 

Topper  Corporation 
34  West  37th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

3-column  X 7"'  ad 

Initialed  plastics  place  mats  re- 
producing  madeira  embroidery 

75f! 

None 

Ullman  Compony 
319  McKibbin  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

6-column  X 8*'  ad  featured 
washability  with  domp 
cloth 

Electric  air  heater  with  plastics 
trim 

$7.95 

None 

Royal  Master  Appllance  Co. 
Marlon,  Ohio 

2-column  X 8’/2  ''  ad 

Semi-transparent  plastics  bowl 
covers  with  strawberry  design 

49^— $1.09 

None 

Seal  Sac  Inc. 

6 East  39th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

6-column  X 6**  ad  stoted 
covers  were  washable 
. and  greaseproof 

Electric  steam  vaporizer  with 
plastics  handle  and  knobs 

$10.95 

None 

Sparton  Company 
1428  West  28th  Street 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

5-column  X 8"  ad  • 

Plastics  reversible  flour  sifter 

$3.95 

None 

Na  Mac  Corp. 

1027  Seward 

Los  Angeles,  California 

2-column  X S"  ad 

Plastics  calf  wallet  with  plastics 
coin  slot 

$1.00 

None 

Bernard  Cahn  Company 
1261  Broadway 
New  York,  New  York 

3-column  X 6'  ad 

Transparent  plastics  kitchen  en- 
semble (tablecioth,  apron, 
tooster  cover,  juicercover,  etc.) 

89<‘--$3.69 

Velon 

Blossom  Mfg.  Co. 

915  Broadway 
New  York,  New  York 

4-column  X 13'  ad  stressed 
washability,  non-cracking, 
non-peeling,  color  fast- 
ness 

Molded  transparent  plastics  serv- 
ing  tray  with  cover 

$2.95 

Styron 

Ruzak  Industries 
101  West  37  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

4-column  X 9'  ad  stressed 
odorlessness,  non-toxic- 
ity  use  as  storage  box 

Adjustable  celiophane  bowl  cov- 
ers with  vinyl  bands(see  page 
40,  Pfastics,  January  1948) 

$3.00 

Vinylite  (bands), 
Du  Pont  Celiophane 

Fastop  Sales  Corporation 
60  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

2-column  X 8'  ad 

Reinforced  plastics  coat  hanger 

$1.69 

None 

Coat  Conformers,  Inc. 
333  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

3-column  ad 

Plastics  patent  handbags 

$7.98 

Lucite  (catches) 

American  Handbags 
1 East  33rd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

3-column  X 10'  ad 

$1.00 

None 

Hush  Purses,  Ltd. 

39  West  32nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

2-column  X 9'  od 
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How  the  Pxoxnotinff  MsucketBX 
BroBdens  the  Use  o/  Plestics 


Something  new,  something  dynamie,  has  been 
added  fo  the  important  groups  of  the  plasties 
industry,  There  enters  the  Promoting  Marketer 
who  eontributes  to  progress,  yet  makes  use  of 
already  estab/ished  faeilities  and  Services 


NEED  for  Creative  tnerchandising  has  produced  a new' 
dass  of  business  enterprise  in  the  plasties  industry — that 
of  the  Promoting  Marketer.  The  funetions  served  are  well 
known  but  the  name  is  new.  Thus,  the  job  itself  niay  be  done 
by  sales  agents  or  even  by  manufaeturers.  Aetually,  Promoting 
Marketers  are  neither  promoters  nor  marketers.  They  do, 
however,  assume  full  responsibility  and  virtually  all  the  risks 
in  the  creation,  development,  introduetion  and  sale  of  a consumer 
produet  made  entirely  or  mostly  of  plasties,  but  use  the  faeilities 
of  custom  molders  or  fabricators  for*actual  produetion  and 
for  much  of  the  required  engineering. 

The  funetion  of  the  promoting  marketer  came  into  existence 
with  the  introduetion  of  fabricated  vinyl  film  goods  before  the 
war.  When  thin-gage  vinyl  films  became  available,  there  was 
no  established  industry  to  handle  them.  Individuals  and  firms 
who  saw  the  marketing  possibilities  of  these  materials,  but  who 
did  not  wish  to  become  manufaeturers,  arranged  for  plants  to 
fabricate  the  film  on  a custom  basis,  retaining  all  the  marketing 
funetions  in  their  own  hands. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  were  apparent.  The  prin- 
cipal  was  relieved  of  the  problems  of  setting  up  manufaeturing 
faeilities  and  the  manufaeturer  did  not  have  to  concern  himself 
with  seiling  into  unfamiliar  markets. 

The  pattern  established  in  the  vinyl  field  is  still  widely  fol- 
lowed  there,  and  was  quickly  picked  up  in  injeetion  molding. 
Lately  there  is  evidence  that  the  same  type  of  operation  is  be- 
coming  more  important  in  compression  molding. 

Promoting  marketers  begin  their  operations  with  the  con- 
ception  of  a new  produet,  or  the  modification  of  an  old  one, 
that  appears  to  be  feasible  in  molded  or  fabricated  plasties.  The 
initial  conception  is  usually  cheeked  by  market  exploration  in- 
volving  contact  with  a few  department  store  and  chain  store 
buyers.  The  promoting  marketer  then  consults  with  a custom 
molder  or  fabricator  on  choice  of  materials,  detailed  desigpi  of 
parts,  and  on  mold  building.  At  this  stage,  too,  an  industrial 
designer  may  be  engaged  by  the  marketer  to  develop  a design, 
in  consultation  with  the  molder. 

The  next  step  is  the  produetion  of  samples.  Often,  in  the 
case  of  an  entirely  new  article,  a single-cavity  or  other  low  cost, 
limited  produetion  mold  is  built.  Samples  made  at  this  stage 
are  then  shown  to  a limited  number  of  buyers  and  their  reaction 
secured.  If  the  response  is  good,  construetion  is  begun  on  a 
produetion  mold  and  any  necessary  accompanying  tools.  The 
responsibility  for  the  mold  is  usually  but  not  always  assumed 
by  the  custom  molder.  If  it  is  not  made  in  his  shop  it  is  often 
made  under  his  supervision  in  an  outside  shop  and  the  molder 
takes  responsibility  for  proper  funetioning.  In  other  cases  the 
mold  is  built  by  an  independent  mold  maker  and  the  promoting 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


I.  Conceives  new 
merchandise  item 


2.  Cheeks  ihe  mar- 
ket possibilities 

3.  Develops  basic 
design,  often  with 
industrial  designer 

4.  Consults  molder 
or  the  fabricator  on 
materials  and 
engineering 

5.  Authorizes  hand 
or  short-run  samples 

h.  Shows  samples  to 
buyers,  then  makes 
necessary  changes 

7.  Selects  colors, 
coins  name,  and 
establishes  price 


8.  Authorizes  build- 
ing of  produetion 
molds,  other  tooling 


9.  Has  package 
developed  and 
produced 


10.  Introduces  and 
promotes  produet 
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ded  Tenite 


I 


In  terlocking 


TENITE 

An  Eastman  Plastic 


INTERLOCKING  Tenite  strips  make  attractive 
slide-away  doors  for  kitchen  cabinets.  The  lightweight  . 

panels  glide  up  and  out  of  the  way  at  a touch,  providing 
maximum  entry  to  cupboards.  Good  dimensional  stability 
of  Tenite  assures  smooth  operation. 

Dust  and  grease  are  easily  cleaned  from  lustrous  Tenite  surfaces 
with  a damp  cloth.  Tenite  color  never  needs  refinishing,  since  it's 
peelproof.  Tenite  is  extremely  tough  and  can  withstand  hard  use. 

Tenite  utility  and  beauty  are  featured  in  many  other  articles 
of  household  equipment— among  them,  telephones,  toilet  seats, 
kitchen  utensils,  bathroom  fixtures,  and  nursery  furniture. 

For  other  uses,  and  a complete  picture  of  Tenite  properties, 
send  for  a 32-page  illustrated  book  on  Tenite. 

Tennessee  Eastman  Corporation  (Subsidiary  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Company),  Kingsport,  Tennessee. 


W Plastimode  Inter- 
locking  Strips  by 
Plastic  Process  Co., 

Los  Angeles,  as  used 
in  California 
"Sun  Ranch"  Homes  by 
Cy  Williams,  Inc., 

Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 


Information  regarding 
Tenite  is  obtainable 
through  representa- 
tives  located  in 
Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Dayton,  Detroit, 
Leominster,  Mass., 

Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
Portland,  Ore., 

Rochester,  N.  Y., 

St.  Louis,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle, 
and  Toronto,  Canada; 
and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world 
from  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  afiiliates 
and  distributors. 


SPI  Holds  Aiinual 
LOW-PRESSURE  SESSIONS 


Tec/inicai  papers  allied  with  Iow-pressure  molding  materials  and  mefhods  af 
fabrieatian  were  presented  in  generaus  diversity  at  the  Third  Annual  Low 
Fressure  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry.  An  accompanying 
exhibit  served  to  highiy  dramatize  the  various  aceomplishments  of  the  group 


LOW-PRESSURE  industries  div.  meetings  of 

the  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry,  Inc.,  held  as  the 
Third  Annual  Technical  Session  and  Exhibit  at  the  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  January  15  and  16,  attracted 
195  persons  representing  110  meniber  companies.  This  was 
higher  than  the  registration  of  the  two  previous  annual. meet- 
ings, and  although  the  division  is  not  gaining  new  member- 
ship  rapidly,  it  is  reaching  out  to  those  men  and  companies 
who  actively  participate  in  the  sessions. 

A wide  variety  of  low  pressure  molded  prorlucts  was  on 
display,  showing  what  the  industry  has  accomplished  in  the 
past  eight  years.  These  included  the  plastics  paneled  in- 
terior  of  a modified  De  Soto  station  wagon,  sink  tops,  cases 
and  luggage,  piping,  industrial  applications,  fishing  rods, 
golf  club  heads  and  railroad  chair  components. 

The  Division  is  polling  its  members  on  the  question  of 
changing  its  name  to  Reinforced  Plastics  Div.,  which  seems 
to  be  favored  above  the  present  designation. 

Summaries  of  SPI  Papers 

Summaries  of  the  papers  presented  follow : 

W.  Burdette  Wilkins,  Consultant,  Ridgewood,  N.  J., 
“Economics  of  Reinforced  Plastics”:  discussed  cost  fac- 
tors  of  various  Iow-pressure  molding  techniques,  based  on 
an  outline  published  in  Plastics  (July,  1945).  Among  the 
types  of  articles  which  do  not  at  the  moment  lend  themselves 
to  Iow-pressure  molding,  he  listed:  (1)  Any  articles  in 
which  the  volume  of  production  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
expense  of  precision  dies,  such  as  auto  fenders,  tops,  boats, 
hoods,  etc.  (2)  Any  article  which  is  simple  enough  in 
shape  to  be  fabricated  on  existing  standard  machines.  (3) 
Any  article  that  is  small  enough  to  be  handled  with  high- 
pressure  molding  techniques  and  with  quantity  sufficient  to 
warrant  die  costs,  such  as  small  radio  cabinets.  (4)  Any 
article  where  accurate  tolerance  must  be  controlled  and 
accurate  thickness  must  be  maintained  throughout  the 
structure. 

Among  the  products  that  can  be  successfully  fabricated 
by  Iow-pressure  molding  in  combination  with  other  mate- 
rials and  techniques,  he  enumerated  articles  of  large  size 
produced  in  small  .quantities,  articles  of  moderate  size  with 
a multiplicity  of  compound  curves,  articles  in  which  high 
strength  and  low  weight  are  predominating  factors ; articles 
subject  to  severe  weathering  conditions  and  corrosion;  large 
articles  in  which  dielectric  efficiency  is  important. 

D.  G.  Patterson,  American  Cyanamid  Co.,  and  Dr.  J. 
p.  Robinson,  “Developments  in  Catalysis  and  Process- 
ing of  Polyester  Resins” : pointed  out  that  the  cure  cycie 
of  a polyester  resin  appears  to  consist  of  at  least  four  signifi- 
cant  stages:  (1)  An  Induction  Period  or  gel  time,  when 
the  resin  is  heated  before  any  noticeable  reactions  takes 
place.  This  is  determined  by  the  reactivity  of  the  resin, 
the  inhibitor,  concentration  and  type  of  catalyst  used  and 


the  temperature  of  the  resin  system.  (2)  The  Initiation  of 
the  Exothermic  Reaction.  (3)  Peak  Temperature  of  Reac- 
tion.  A high  peak  exotherni  is  necessary  for  a fast  cure, 
but  must  be  combined  with  a moderate  initiation  tempera- 
ture to  insure  good  quality.  (4)  Reduction  of  Temperature 
Following  Climax  of  Reaction. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Gerhart,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  “New 
Developments  in  Polyester  Resins” : detailed  the  improve- 
ments  achieved  in  polyester  resins  with  respect  to  stability, 
cure  time,  color,  impact  strengfth  and  heat  distortion  temp- 
erature. It  was  noted  that,  as  to  fire  hazards,  self-extin- 
guishing  resins  have  also  been  produced. 

Arthur  L.  Smith,  Resinous  Products  & Chemical  Co., 
“New  Developments  in  Treating  Cellulose  Fibers  for 
Polyester  Laminates” : presented  data  on  a material  for  use 
with  cellulosic  fillers  to  increase  their  resistance  to  moisture 
absorption  in  polyester  laminates.  This  technique  involves 
the  use  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  a low  molecular  weight 
urea  formaldehyde  condensation  product.  A 5 to  10% 
solids  solution  was  used  to  impregnate  cotton  duck  to  a 
resin  content  of  8 to  10%  of  the  total  weight.  This  pre- 
treated  cotton  duck  was  then  saturated  with  a polyester 
resin  and  cured  in  a laminating  press  at  50  psi  pressure  at 
250°  F.  The  water  resistance  of  these  laminates  was  found 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  phenolic  grade  CE  laminates. 

George  R.  Wallace,  Decotone  Products  Div.,  Fitch- 
burg  Paper  Co.,  “Designed-Printed  Papers  for  the  Poly- 
ester Resin  Laminated  Industry” : Better  papers  for  the 
production  of  decorative  laminates  of  the  polyester  type 
have  been  made  by  gravure  printing  on  relatively  rigid 
papers.  The  surface  of  the  paper  must  be  such  that  all  the 
engraved  cells  in  the  gravure  printing  roll  come  in  contact 
with  it  during  the  printing  procedure.  New  inks  have 
been  developed  which  will  not  fade  or  bleed,  though  the 
laminator  is  advised  to  run  a small  sample  in  production 
to  see  if  his  operating  procedure  will  permit  the  use  of  the 
ink  without  bleeding.  It  may  be  worth  limiting  the  amount . 
of  styrene  monomer  in  the  interest  of  producing  an  attrac- 
tive  design,  even  though  the  cost  is  higher. 

Cecil  Armstrong,  Plastics  Consultant,  Armstrong  Plas- 
tics Co.,  “Continuous  Laminating”:  Filler  materials  suit- 
able  for  this  process  are  paper,  cotton  rayon  and  glass  fibers: 
cotton,  rayon,  and 'glass  fiber  bonded  mats;  aluminum  foil 
bonded  paper.  These  filler  materials  may  be  impregnated 
with  a polyester  resin,  either  in  a continuous  impregnating- 
laminating  unit  or  a separate  impregnating  unit.  The  former 
permits  straight  line  production  and  saves  labor  costs.  The 
separate  impregnating  unit  permits  use  of  denser,  less  ab- 
sorbent  filler  materials  because  long  soaking  times  may  be 
permitted  and  requires  a smaller  number  of  resin  pans. 
Mr.  Armstrong  also  discussed  the  factors  affecting  pro- 
duction rate. 

(Continued  on  page  71) 
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■ HESE  photographs  show  ureo  compound  being 
molded  by  compression  on  on  Impco  VF  822  mochine. 

Stove  knobs  for  the  ESTATE  STOVE  ore  being  pro- 
duced  by  Norna  Electric  Corporation,  Plastics  Division, 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 

The  next  job  may  call  for  straight  injection  molding 
of  thermoplastic  material,  or  injection-compression 
molding  of  thermoplastic  material,  or  plunger  or  transfer 
molding  of  thermosetting  material.  In  any  case  the  VF 
is  ready  to  do  the  job  the  most  efficient  way. 

Imagine  what  such  a vefsatile  mochine  would  do  for 
you  in  your  plant.  Ask  for  a representative  to  call  and 
give  you  the  whole  story. 


Plastic  Molding  Machinery  Division 

IMPROVED  PAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

Nashua,  New  Hampshire 
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Plastics  Merchandise 


"Stenodex"  holder  for  notebook  clamps 
over  knee;  is  avoiloble  in  burgundy, 
walnut  or  gray  "Lustron.'*  Product  of 
Zephyr  American  Corp.,  2 W.  46th  St., 
New  York,  holder'  is  adjustoble  for 
desk  use  and  priced  at  $2.50  retail 


"Lustro-Ware”  towel  rack  has  special 
attachment  for  fastening  on  wall,  and 
a hook  beneath  bracket  for  dishcloths 
or  pot  holders.  Produced  from  "Styron" 
by  Columbus  Plastic  Products  Inc.,  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio,  rack  seiis  at  about  98c 


"Robo  Knife  Grinder"  has  "Celcon" 
wheels  molded  by  Morningstar  Corp.  for 
Alden  Speare's  Sons  Co.,  156  Sixth,  Bos- 
ton,* sharpens  by  rotation  of  grindstone 
on  a flat  surface  under  knife  blade  pres- 
sure.  Attractively  packed;  price  $2.50 


Made  entirely  of  "Styron,"  dustpan 
manufactured  by  Pyro  Plastics  Corp., 
Chestnut  St.,  Union,  N.  J.,  is  easy  to 
wash  and  smooth-surfaced.  In  red, 
green,  yellow  or  blue,  dustpans  are 
sold  at  retail  price  of  aoout  35c 


Illuminated  from  within,  this  poly- 
styrene  champagne  glass  invented  by 
Frank  Martinelli  is  made  by  George  A. 
Coleman  Co.,  1209  Divisadero  Street, 
San  Francisco.  California.  Innovation 
in  glassware  is  being  retailed  at  $1 


Tilting  body  of  toy  auto  in  any  direc- 
tion  automatically  turns  wheels.  Made 
of  "Tenite  I"  by  Eimer  Mills,  Inc.  for 
Steer-O-Toys,  Inc..  6511  N.  Clark  St., 
Chicaao,  car  is  easily  cleaned,  dura- 
ble. Suggested  retail  price  is  $6.95 


Alphobet  tabs  and  cover  of  new  desk 
"Pressalist"  are  molded  of  cellulose 
acetate  by  Sterling  Plastics  Co.  for 
the  Bates  Manufacturing  Co.  This  In- 
dex reference  is  simple  to  use  ond 
attractive;  retoils  at  price  of  $3.50 


Transporency  and  delicate  colors  ore 
special  features  of  "Burrite"  kitchen 
bowls  molded  of  "Styron"  by  Burroughs 
Co.,  3831  Verdugo  Road,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  Bowls  are  33^"  in  diameter  and 
V/z"  deep,  and  priced  at  5c  retail 


Feather-light  "Klip-On"  lamp  can  be 
utilized  for  readlng  in  bed.  With  "Lus- 
tron" hood  and  other  attractive  fea- 
tures, product  of  Stapleton  Industries. 
Incorporated,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  seiis  ot 
price  of  $2.29,  wlth  bulb  and  cord 
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PLASTICS  PRODUCTION 


SEE  WHAT  THIS 


VAN  DORN  PRESS 


9 FAST  SET-UP  by  one  man  in  20  min- 
utes  or  less. 

• EASILY  OPERATED  by  semi-skilled 
help;  simple  handy  Controls. 

• PRODUCTION-POWERED-maintains 
up  to  120  operating  cycies  per  hour. 

9 UNLIMITED  USES-ideal  for  hundreds 
of  items  weighing  1 oz.  or  less. 


# VERSATILE-molds  practically  all  ther- 
moplastics  inciuding  nylon. 

# INEXPENSIVE  MOLDS  keeps  your  in- 
vestment at  a minimum. 

# AUTOMATIC  parts  ejector. 

# THERMOSTATiC  heat  Controls. 

# SAFETY  GUARD  must  be  in  place  be- 
fore  mold  will  dose. 


AND  THIS  REMARKABLE  PRESS  COSTS  UNDER  $2000! 

All  these  features,  many  of  them  found  only  on  presses  costing  far  more,  make  this 
Van  Dorn  1 oz.  in|ection  press  unexcelled  for: 


Profitable  production  of  small  parts 

"Pilot"  or  experimental  runs  on  bigger  jobs 

Laboratory  vrork  and  technical  training 


We  make  mold  bases  for  Van  Dorn  Presses, 
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Gef  ALL  the  Facts — 
Wrife  for  FREE  Bulletin 
describing  Model  H- 
200  Von  Dorn  Press 
ond  its  many  oppli- 
cations. 
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"Quickut"  seven  piece  stainless  steel 
knife  set  of  The  Clyde  Casting  Co.  of 
Fremont.  Ohio,  has  spedally  designed 
"Styron"  handles  molded  to  the  grip. 
Entire  set  retails  at  $3.95.  Matching 
carving  set  also  available,  at  $2.95 


Handy  for  use  while  traveUng,  the 
"Zippo"  utility  line  is  available  in 
two  sizes.  Housing  and  reel  ore  made 
of  "Styron”  by  Columbiis  Plastlc  Prod- 
ucts, Columbus,  Ohio.  12  foot  size  is 
priced  at  29c;  28  foot  line  costs  49c. 


Crystal  cleor  "Styron"  is  used  by  Ru- 
zak  Industries  for  their  new  line  of 
boxes.  "Re-Fresher"  units  for  general 
refrigerator  use  ore  sold  in  sets  of 
four  at  $2.49.  The  round  "Hostess  Pre- 
Server"  has  footed  tray,  costs  $1.69 


Eye-catching  salad  forks  and  spoons 
in  mahogony,  walnut,  red,  green  or 
yellow  "Styron"  ore  oflered  by  Mack 
Molding  Company,  33  Toylor  Street, 
Wayne,  New  Jersey.  In  useful  large 
sizes,  sets  of  utensils  seil  at  2Sc 


Insulated  by  a dead  air  spxace  between 
"Lustron"  inner  and  outer  shells.  con- 
tainer may  be  used  to  retain  teropera- 
ture  levels  of  ice  or  hot  food  for  os 
long  as  18  hours.  Buckets  are  sold  by 
Brrr!  Inc.,  New  York,  at  $5.95  retail 


Usable  with  all  sizes  of  magazines 
and  books,  "Doggy  Markere"  are  made 
of  fabricated  "Vinylite"  and  sold  by 
Sidenn  Novelties,  141  Second  Avenue, 
New  York.  Three  morkers  are  contained 
in  each  box,  being  retailed  at  29c 


Smooth,  quick  blending  of  liquids  is 
posslble  with  "Lustro-Ware  Household 
Mixer"  molded  of  "Styron"  and  morket- 
ed  by  Columbus  Plastic  Products,  Inc. 
Peorl-like  cup  has  snugly  fitting  cap 
in  variety  of  colors.  Complete.  29c 


Ivory-colored  "Plaskon"  urea  housing 
of  '^Lite-Call"  alarm  clock  is  molded 
by  Northern  Industrial  Chemical  Co.. 
South  Boston,  Mass.,  for  Telechron, 
Inc.  Featuring  functional  styling,  the 
clocks  are  being  retoiled  for  $8.95 


Resembling  a lantern,  combination  hu- 
i^dor  and  pipe  rack  is  useful.  Rack 
holds  nine  pii^s;  humidor  holds  pound 
of  tobacco.  Molded  of  "Lustron,  ' this 
product  of  Superior  Plastics  Co..  426 
N.  Oakley  Blvd.,  Chicago,  seiis  at  $1.95 
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A NEW  ORLEANS  LOCATION  MAKES  SENSE...and  PROFITSl 


HERE  ARE  MARKETS...New  Orleans  is 
scrategically  located  to  serve  two 
great  manufacturers’  markets — the 
rich  Mid-Continent  area  and  the 
fast-growing  10-states  Southern 
market,  whose  efFective  buying  in- 
come  has  more  than  doubled  in  3 
years — and  a vast,  buy-minded  ex- 
port market  comprising  all  South 
and  Central  American  republics, 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  area. 


HERE  IS  TRANSPORTATION. ..with  a 
combination  of  facilities  unequalled 
elsewhere.  Modern,  sheltered  har- 


GREATER  NEW  ORLEANS 


RESOURCES 


TRADE  FACILITIES. ..unequalled.  New 
Orleans  International  House  (above) 
and  International  Trade  Mart 
(below)  aid  in  your  buying-and-sell- 
ing  with  Latin  America  and  the 
world.  The  new  Foreign  Trade 
Zone  gives  you  competitive  advan- 
tages  in  manufacturing,  exporting, 
and  importing. 


HERE  ARE  RAW  MATERIALS... in  abun- 
dance.  Cotton,  cotton  linters,  soy 
beans,  wood  pulp,  soda  ash,  ba- 
gasse,  petroleum,  and  their  thou- 
sands  of  derivatives — cellulose,  lig- 
nin,  the  acids,  carbon  black,  etc. — 
all  are  produced  within  city  limits 
or  just  a few  miles  beyond.  Im- 
ported  through  the  great  port  of 
New  Orleans  are  casein,  castor 
beans  and  other  materials  indis- 
pensable  to  the  manufacture  of 
plastics — available  here  without 
additional  transportation  expense. 


bor,  97  ship  and  barge  lines,  9 
trunk  railroads,  8 major  airlines, 
well-kept  highways,  a 13,000  mile 
network  of  inland  waterways. 
LOW  COST  FUEL  . . . unlimited; 
natural  gas  from  helds  near  New 
Orleans; abundant, economical  elec- 
tricity  from  gas-fired  steam  power 
plants.  SKILLED  LABOR...pIenti- 
ful,  intelligent,  cooperative.  New 
Orleans’  permanent  labor  supply 
has  more  than  doubled  since  1940 
FRIENDLY  TAXATION,  local 
and  state,  encourages  industrial 
growth.  Investigate  now 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  FREE 


a copy  of  our 
recently  com- 
pleted  study, 
“Manufacturing 
Opportunities 
in  Plastics  in 
New  Orleans." 

Write: 

Graattr  Ntw  Orlaani,  Inc.,  1014  Maitnn 
llonchn  lldg.,  Ntw  Orltoni  U,  la. 
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Plastics  Merchandise 


Brushes  in  color  are  featured  by  the 
"Cleanbest”  line.  Polystyrene  grips  in 
five  shades  are  used  by  H.  Hertzberg  & 
Son,  Inc.,  for  units  ranging  in  price 
irom  29c  for  kitchen  sink  mop  to  69c 
for  bath  brush,  as  illustrated  above 


"Superlon'*  acetate  edging  helps  keep 
shefves  neot  and  attractive;  comes 
in  a wide  range  of  colors.  Product 
of  Superior  Plastics  Co..  426  North 
Oakley  Blvd.,  Chicago,  the  edging  is 
being  sold  at  price  of  10c  per  foot 


Lightweight  body  of  working  battery* 
powered  toy  automobile  is  made  of 
^'Lustron"  by  Kenton  Plastics  Corp. 
Car  has  several  forward  and  one  re- 
verse  speed,  set  by  a small  shift 
lever.  Auto  is  priced  at  $2.98  retoil 


"Rol-A-Crust"  pie  maker  offers  a new 
technique.  Dough  is  placed  between  2 
sheets  of  16"  X 18"  clear  polyethy- 
lene.  Sheets  ore  packaged  together  in 
a cellophone  envelope  by  Greyshow, 
Inc.,  to  seil  at  retail  price  of  89c 


Gleaming  red  "Lustron"  is  used  for 
case  of  "Pluto"  novelty  floshlight 
molded  by  Hevell  Plastics  for  Preci- 
sion  Speciolties,  Inc.  Lomp  concealed 
in  mouth  is  lit  when  toil  is  pressed. 
The  unusual  item  is  retoiled  for  69c 


Small-sized  for  babies  and  children, 
the  5"  comb  and  the  handle  of  the  70- 
tuft  brush  ore  of  polystyrene;  nylon 
is  used  for  bristles.  The  Modglin  Co. 
offers  its  No.  726  Baby  Brush  and  Comb 
Set  in  on  open-window  pockage  for  98c 


This  polystyrene  gift  box  con  also  be 
used  as  a container  for  a variety  of 
orticles,  including  cigarettes.  Box 
700  is  available  in  white  or  walnut 
finish  ond  is  attractively  styled;  of- 
fered  by  Superior  Plastics  Co.  at  35c 


The  "Garment  Drape”  manufactured  by 
Pennock  & Associates,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich..  has  shield  of  "Styron"  avail- 
able in  six  colors.  Felt  friction  pads 
keep  garment  in  place;  hook  and  wire 
strut  are  steel.  Hangers  are  priced  $1 


Styled  and  designed  for  the  traveler, 
"Durabilt"  folding  irons  of  Winsted 
Hardware  Mfg.  Co.  are  available  with 
black  or  maroon  phenollc  handles  mold- 
ed around  steel  bases.  Weighing  only 
2Vz  pounds,  Model  102  iron  costs  S6.95 
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; Distinctive  by  day . . . bright  by  night.  ..  built  to  last . . . colorful  and  light 

\ 


NEARING  COMPLETION,  the  lustrous 
sign  face  of  “Lucite”  shown  above 
is  getting  a “touch-up”  buffing. 
Readily  machined  and  formed, 
blanked  and  cemented,  “Lucite” 
can  be  used  to  produce  unusual 
combinations  and  effects.  Skilled 
fabricators  throughout  the  country 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  quali- 
ties  of  this  plastic  in  the  manu- 
facture  of  hundreds  of  products. 


Glowing  like  a huge  light  globe . . . 
bright  and  eye-catching,  day  or  night 
. . .here’s  an  outdoor  sign  with  “puU- 
ing”  power.  It’s  new!  And  it’s  sign 
news.  It’s  made  with  faces  of  brightly 
colored,  translucent  “Lucite”  acrylic 
resin. 

“Lucite”  captures  sunlight  and  dif- 
fuses  it  over  both  surfaces  of  the  sign. 
At  night  the  whole  sign  glows  evenly— 
lighted  from  within.  In  sunlight  or 
darkness  “Lucite”  boosts  visibihty  . . . 
and  arrests  attention. 

More  and  more  manufactmers  are 
turning  to  “Lucite.”  Available  in  many 
colors  or  crystal  clear,  it  is  readily  fabri- 
cated  or  molded.  It  resists  weathering 
and  does  not  shatter.  It  needs  no  paint- 
ing,  and  maintenance  is  minimized. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  describing 
“Lucite”  and  other  Du  Pont  plastics. 


Perhaps  you  will  profit  in  developing 
a new  product  or  improving  an  old  one. 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  (Inc.), 
Plastics  Department,  Room  361, 
Arlington,  N.  J. 

Sign  faces  fabricated  by  Ranger-Tennere,  Inc.,  New 
York  City;  signs  assembled  by  the  Cutler  Sign  Com- 
pany  for  the  Sun  Oil  Company,  both  Philadelphia. 
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Merchandise 


EFFICIENT  EGG  SLICER  . . . sparkling  dean. 
VVon’t  bend  out  of  shape,  \lolded  by  Con- 
necticut Plastic  Products  Inc.,Benedict  and 
Liberty  Sts.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  for  Medco 
Products  Co.,  890  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


TAPE  DISPENSER  ...  a handy,  efficiently 
molded  dispenser  long  needed  in  the  ofiicc. 
Brightly  colored  so  vou  can’t  lose  it. 
Manufactured  and  solcJ  bv  Zipp  Dispenser 
Mfg.  Co.,  119  E.  69th  St.',  Chicago  37,  111. 


ROTARY  SPICE  WHEEL  . . . hang  it  under  a 
shelf.  Holds  10  spice  cans.  Handy,  but  out 
of  the  way.  Molded  by  Williams  Mfg.  Co., 
419  E.  LaPalma  Ave.,  for  Spotts  Mfg.  Co., 
722  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Ariaheim,  Calif. 


“NODOR”  REFRIGERATOR  DISH  . . . ab.sorbcnt 
tablet  in  2-colorLustron  lid  protects  butter. 
Molded  by  Condor  Plastics  Co.,  32-01  .57 th 
St.,  Woodside,  N.  Y.,  for  Nodor  Products 
Inc.,  2233  N.W.  First  Court,  Miami,  Fla. 


HAVE  A ROIL?  . . . elever,  attracti\e,  liglit 
v/eight  basket  for  breud  or  rolls.  In  a va- 
rietv  of  Lustron  colors.  Easily  cleaned. 
Molded  and  sold  by  Plastic  Metal  Mfg. 
Co.,  4541  Diversey  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


JUST  A SCOOP  . . . but  what  a color!  Adds 
life  to  your  kitehen.  SiiKK)th,  lustroiis  siu- 
faces  are  easy  to  dean.  Durable,  too.  No 
taste  or  odor.  Molded  and  sold  by  Mack 
Melding  Company,  /Vrlington,  Vermont. 


AUTODEX  TELEPHONE  INDEX  GUIDE  . . . push  a 
button,  there’s  your  number  . . . clean-line  de- 
sign in  handsome  Lustron  colors.  Molded  by 
K.  & C.  Experimental  Works,  Paterson,  N.  ].  for 
Zephyr  American  Corp.,  2 W.  46th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


DIP  PEN  WEIL . . . always  ready,  this  elficient  well 
in  many  combinations  of  Lustron  colors  makes 
a bright  spot  on  the  executise  desk.  Molded 
by  injeetion  Melding  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  for 
^V.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co.,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 


LETTER  TRAYS  ...  of  lustrous,  light  weight  Lus- 
tron, in  oak,  walnut,  mahogany  and  metal  fin- 
ishes  to  match  your  desk.  .Molded  by  .Mack 
Melding  Company,  Arlington,  Vermont  for  the 
Harri.son  Company,  Inc.,  45  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


PENCIL  SHARPENER  ...  in  full-range  of  sparkling 
Lustron  colors,  modern  design,  durable.  Manu- 
factured by  Hite-Kite  Manufactiiring  Company, 
Downers  Grove,  Illinois,  subsidiary  of  Jo.sepli 
Dixon  Cruciblc  Company,  Jersey  City  3,  N.  J. 


Å 


rou  MAY  NEED  THESE  TWO  RODS 


You  may  be  searching  at  this  moment  for 
a material  that  will  help  you  enhance  the 
appearance  of  a product  . . . add  sparkle  to 
a novelty  or  display  ...  or  handle  an  in- 


styrene  rod,  available  in  round,  square  or 
twisted  shapes,  is  used  in  high  frequency 
insulation,  chemical  applications,  novelties, 
display  pieces  and  for  many  general  indus- 


sulating  job  on  high  frequency  equipment. 
Turn  your  attention  to  Plax  polystyrene  or 
methacrylate  rod. 

Both  of  these  Plax  products  are  enjoying 
wide  usage  in  a variety  of  fields.  Plax  poly- 


trial  purposes.  Plax  methacrylate  rod  also 
offers  a diversity  of  applications. 

Make  sure  you  have  the  complete  story 
about  what  these  and  other  Plax  products 
can  do  to  improve  your  products. 




CHART  ON  "HOW  TO  USE  PLASTiCS" 

Now  available  for  the  asking  is  a table  of 
properties  for  six  materials  available  from 
Plax  in  various  forms  and  formulae.  This  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  Plax  catalog,  which 
also  contains  helpful  information  on  the  pri- 
mary  uses  of  eaeh  material. 

A copy  will  be  sent  promptly  upon  receipt  of 
your  request. 

Between  the  resources  of  Show  Insulator 
Company,  Irvington  11,  N.  J.,  and  Plax  Cor- 
poration, Hartford  5,  Conn.,  you  can  find  help 
on  virtually  every  material  and  method  in 
plastics  today. 


P.  0.  BOX  1019  ★ HARTFORD  1,  CONNECTICUT 

In  Canada  - Canadian  industries,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
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SPE  officers  for  1948  are:  treasurer.  R,  B.  Bishop,  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.;  secretary,  R.  G.  Dailey,  Wolverine 
Plastics,  Inc.;  president,  J.  H.  DuBois,  Shaw  Insulator  Co.;  vice-president,  Mario  Petretti,  Noma  Electric  Corp. 


SPE  Jlevieivs  Progress 
a#  Detroit  Conference 


SUMMARIZATION  of  technical  progress  in  materials 
and  molding  and  fabricating  procedures  was  effectively 
accomplished  in  the  17  papers  presented  at  the  Fourth 
National  Conference  of  the  Society  of  Plastics  Engineers, 
Inc.  The  meeting  was  held  in  Detroit,  January  21-23,  in  the 
Rackham  Memorial  Bldg.  and  covered  such  topics  as  the 
satisfying  of  consumer  demands ; the  use  of  plastics  in  the 
automotive  industry;  the  industrial  applications  of  molded 
nylon,  polystyrene  and  the  latter’s  copolymers ; plasticizers ; 
fabrication  and  molding  techni{|ues  and  color  standardiza- 
tion  Work. 

While  these  papers  were  presented  at  the  morning  ses- 
sions,  the  afternoons  were  given  over  to  conferences  in  the 
Banquet  Hall,  where  23  booths  were  set  up  hy  materials, 
equipment  and  other  companies  with  a stake  in  the  plastics 
industry.  This  was  an  innovation  for  the  society,  replacing 
a general  show  for  the  public  given  in  previous  years.  Al- 
though  there  were  dis.senting  voices,  the  general  verdiet  of 
the  participants  was  that  it  was  a good  thing.  The  booths 
provided  a convenient  meeting  place  for  engineers  and  com- 
pany representatives  to  talk  over  specific  problems,  it  was 
said.  The  most  enthusiastic  endorsement  was  given  by  a 
company  which  introduced  a new  material,  on  which  in- 
quiries  and  orders  were  reported  as  substantial. 

Registration  for  the  conference  came  to  360,  of  whom  267 
were  members  representing  SPE  sections  throughout  the 
country. 

Officers  for  1948  named  at  the  conference  were  : president, 
J.  H.  DuBois,  Shaw  Insulator  Company;  vice-president, 
Mario  Petretti,  Noma  Electric  Corp.  (Springfield,  Mass.)  ; 
secretary,  R.  G.  Dailey,  Wolverine  Plastics;  treasurer, 
R.  B.  Bishop,  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Company. 

Abstracts  of  papers  delivered  at  the  meeting  follow: 

P.  S.  Olmstead,  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  Inc., 
“The  Consumer  Looks  for  Quality”:  With  a buyer’s 
market  in  prospect,  the  consumer  will  lie  more  inquisitive 
about  the  relative  qualities  of  competing  produets.  This 
more  critical  attitude  will  be  associated  with  wants  that  are 
Ixjth  more  extensive  and  more  specific.  It  is  a primary 
problem  for  the  engineer  to  design  and  produce  produets 


that  will  satisfy  such  wants.  It  is  also  important  that  his 
procedures  provide  economic  control  of  quality.  This  paper 
reviewed  pertinent  engineering  developments  in  this  field 
and  outlined  a way  of  making  it  possible  to  attain  such 
economic  control. 

W.  M.  Phillips,  Research  Laboratories  Div.,  General 
Motors  Corp.,  “Plastics  in  the  Automotive  Industry”: 
First  used  more  tlran  a quarter-century  ago,  plastics  have 
increased  in  importance  to  such  a degree  that  about  100 
plastics  parts  are  now  used  in  the  average  automobile,  with 
a total  weight  of  ahout  5 lb.  The  kinds  of  plastics  are  dis- 
tributed  as  follows;  Phenolics  1.3636  lb,  Cellulose  acetate 
and/or  butyrate  .8698  lb.  Cellulose  nitrate  .0389  lb,  Methyl 
methaerylate  .6095  lb,  Polyvinyl  chloride  1.2670  lb,  Urea 
formaldehyde  .0265  lb. 

Plastics  materials  will  l)e  used  in  1948  to  ahout  the  same 
degree.  Some  kinds  have  replaced  others  and  there  is  a 
lot  of  competition  developing,  with  vinyls  and  polystyrenes 
getting  into  a better  position.  Nylons  and  other  plastics 
have  improved  their  chances  of  use  in  upholstery.  Plastics 
envelopes  in  .stamping  are  commencing  to  look  promising. 
Certain  laminates  are  coming  on  and  may  replace  some 
steel  parts.  The  writer  is  bullish  on  the  prospects  for  the 
use  of  plastics  in  the  long-term  view  of  the  automotive 
industry. 

J.  E.  Teagarden,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  Inc., 
“Nylon  as  an  Industrial  Plastics”:  This  material  is  be- 
coming  increasingly  important  in  engineering  planning. 
Availahle  in  a nuniber  of  formulations  designed  to  meet 
specialized  requirements  in  injeetion,  compression  and  ex- 
trusion  molding  and  solution  coating,  nylon  has  very  un- 
usual  properties  which  recommend  its  u.se  where  conven- 
tional  thermo-plastics  and  some  thermosetting  materi.als  are 
unsatisfactory.  Techniques  for  making  articles  of  nylon  are 
but  slightly  different  from  those  used  for  other  plastics. 
Modifications  necessary  to  mold  or  extrude  nylon  in  con- 
ventional  equipment  were  discussed  in  this  paper. 

Applications  for  nylon  inelude  impact  tools,  gears,  bear- 
ings,  machine  parts,  sterilizable  items  in  the  medical  and 
(Continned  on  page  64) 
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GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO 


Result: 


^acneeued  ^noeUcticK 
. . . Seived  .dei&on. 


In  General  Electric’s  molding  plants— they  have 
seventeen  Defiance  Model  20  Plastic  Preform 
Presses! 

The  result— less  labor,  more  output,  lower  costs! 

With  Dehance  machines  running  at  60  SPM, 
One  operator  can  handle  two  §20  presses— loading 
and  taking  away.  Ehiring  three  shifts,  production 
from  a large  die  (over  300  gr.)  can  average  1600 
to  1800  Ibs.  per  shift  per  machine.  Die 
change  and  cleanup  in  only  30 
minutes  for  solid  die;  45  to  60 
minutes  for  core.  Multi  cavity 
dies  pay  off  rapidly. 

Write  for  bulletins  on  Model 
20;  also  Model  45  for  preforms 
up  to  28  sq.  in.  max.  area,  or 
multiple  of  small  size.  Defiance 
Machine  Works,  Inc.,  Defiance, 
Ohio. 
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Plastics  Cozes  /or  Better  Pearls 

(Continued  from  pagc  17) 


Removing  air  from  polyvinol  alcohol  bag  so  ordinory  air  pres- 
sure,  pushing  bag  against  "Fiberglas,"  sets  plies  more  iirmly 


dummy.  Three  or  four,  usually  four,  depending  upon  the 
desired  thickiiess  of  the  duct,  layers  of  the  cloth  are  wound 
around  the  model.  Ends  where  the  duct  will  form  a con- 
iiection  are  reinforced  with  additional  layers.  The  red  lac- 
quer  serves  as  a guide  in  judging  the  number  of  thicknesses 
of  Fiberglas  by  the  brightness  of  the  red  sliowing  through 
the  "bandages,”  eliminating  the  possibility  of  a weak  spot 
appearing  in  the  duct. 

The  next  step  in  converting  the  soft  Fiberglas  wrappings 
into  a rigidly  strong  plastics  duct  is  to  put  them  into  an  oven 
and  bake  them.  The  entire  assembly  is  placed  in  an  airtight 
cellophane-like  bag  made  of  polyvinol  alcohol  and  the  air 
is  pumped  from  the  bag  to  form  a vacuum  within  it  so  that 
ordinary  air  pressure,  ten  to  12  psi,  presses  the  plies  of 
Fiberglas  tightly  together  during  the  baking  process,  form- 
ing a stronger  bond  than  would  ordinarily  be  possible. 

Baking  is  done  at  200°  to  250°  F,  a temperature  which 
quickly  starts  chemical  reaction  in  the  resin  and  creates  a 
hard-set  plastics.  The  resin,  a contact  type,  does  not  boil 
during  its  change  from  a liquid  to  a solid.  Baking  takes 
from  one  to  one-and-a-half  hours.  Upon  removal  from 
the  oven,  the  mandrel  is  broken  with  chisels  and  hammers 
and  the  pieces  fall  through  an  open  end  of  the  duct.  The 
lacquer  coating  serves  its  second  purpose  here  in  pre- 
venting  the  plaster  mandrel  from  adhering  to  the  plastics 
duct.  The  duct  is  now  ready  for  installation  in  the  air- 
plane’s  air-conditioning  or  anti-icing  system.  Any  damages 
that  may  occur  to  the  duct  in  the  future  are  repaired  easily 
with  use  of  an  infra-red  lamp  or  electric  heating  element, 
without  removing  the  duct  from  its  place  in  the  airplane. 

From  the  standpoint  of  design,  the  use  of  plastics  permits 
a more  efficient  ducting  system.  Because  the  ducts  can  be 
made  in  virtually  any  sbape,  the  designer  does  not  have  to 
take  into  consideration  the  manufacturing  problems  that  are 
involved  in  making  metal  parts.  Saving  of  engineering 
time  in  design  freedom  is  a valuable  by-product,  of  course. 

There  are  savings,  too,  on  the  manufacturing  end.  Cost 
analyses  indicate  that  the  plastics  ducts  are  more  economical 
than  metal  ones  for  various  quantities  up  to  500  ducts  of 
one  type,  depending  upon  complexity  of  the  metal  counter- 
parts.  This  is  a matter  chiefly  of  reducing  tooling  expcnse, 
and  the  more  complicated  the  duct,  the  greater  comparative 
saving  in  costs  of  both  tooling  and  fabrication.  The  use  of 
plastics  eliminates  dies  and  welding  and  considerably  de- 
creases  trimming  and  drilling  costs.  Ducts  are  strong  and 
can  carry  pressure  up  to  25  psi  without  serious  distortion. 

The  ducts  are  being  made  in  Boeing’s  Seattle  plant  and  at 
A^ichita,  Kas.,  under  contract  with  Swallow  Aircraft.  end 


Kress  with  counter  cards  for  their  chain  stores  throughout 
the  country.  These  gave  an  at-a-glance  story  of  the  process 
of  making  plastics-based  simulated  pearls.  Kress,  now 
thoroughly  in  back  of  the  plastics-based  product,  was  fully 
in  accord  with  this  suggestion,  seeing  in  it  a means  of 
acquainting  its  sales  jjersonnel  with  the  merchandise 
handled.  Counter  cards  were  sent  out  to  all  store  managers 
with  a covering  letter  asking  that  the  posters  be  given  to 
sales  personnel  for  their  information  and  when  advisable 
to  be  used  on  counters  or  in  window  displays.  Kress  reports 
that  response  was  enthusiastic,  not  only  on  the  part  of 
employees  but  store  customers. 

Other  stores  enthusiastically  promoting  plastics-based 
simulated  pearls  inelude  the  W.  T.  Grant  chain.  Uere,  Mrs. 
Fay  Kane,  jewelry  buyer  for  this  store,  feels  that  customers 
get  better  value  for  their  money  when  they  invest  in  a 
plastics-based  necklace  because  of  the  beads’  uniformity 
and  lightweight  appeal.  And,  in  addition,  according  to  Mrs. 
Kane,  shipments  of  plastics-based  beads  come  through 
quicker.  This  i»  important  for  a chain  store  that  does  such 
a large  volume  of  business. 


Advanfages  of  Plasties-Based  Necklaees 

Department  store  buycrs,  too,  recognize  the  advantages 
of  plastics  bases.  Miss  Ilelen  Maicox,  jewelry  buyer  for 
Oppenheim  Collins  & Co.  was  one  of  the  first  buyers  in 
the  country  to  stock  plastics-based  necklaees.  She  has  pio- 
neered  the  style  trend  of  the  large  bead  chokers  purely 
through  her  early  acceptance  and  belief  in  plastics  bases 
with  their  characteristic  light  weight.  Especially  enthusiastic 
about  this  quality.  Miss  Maicox  believes  that  although  glass- 
based  beads  may  tend  to  drape  better  in  the  hand,  the  final 
test  is  in  the  wearing  and  plastics-based  simulated  pearls 
assurc  comfort  as  well  as  style. 

This  kind  of  conscious  promotion  on  the  part  of  both 
manufaeturers  and  retailers  of  the  positive  merits  of  the 
plastics-based  product  certainly  paves  the  way  to  a wider 
consumer  acceptance.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  other 
manufaeturers  and  retailers  are  likely  to  follow  the  example 
of  Spencer  and  the  retailers  mentioned  herein  by  using 
plastics  cores  as  a part  of  their  simulated  pearl  promotion 
story.  end 


Coating  acetate  coree  for  synthetic  pearU.  With  plaitics 
core>,  coating  does  not  flake  off,  has  excellent  luster 
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WASHINGTON  SQUARE.  PHILADELPHIA  5,  PA 


Fungicides  • Enrymes  ♦ Detergenls 
ler,  Petroleum  and  other  Industries 


Fot*  moided  acryUc  purts  of 

exceptional  heat  stability— 


Jt  pays  to  lise  Plexiglas  "V.”  This  iiewest 
iiieiiiber  of  the  Rohm  & Haas  family  of  acr\ lic 
inolding  powders  has  tlie  extreinely  high  A.S.T.M. 
heat  distortioii  temperature  of  197.6°F  (92°C)  — 
sliriiikage  after  48  hours  at  212°F  (100°C)  is  less 
than  10  mils  jier  inch. 

Vi  ith  these  features,  which  assure  extraordinarv 
stahility  under  high-temperature  service  condi- 
tioiis,  Plexiglas  "V”  comhines  claritv  and  hril- 
liance  surpassing  any  previous  molding  powder  to 
hear  this  fainoiis  naine.  In  addition,  Plexiglas 


"V”  flows  at  notahly  low  temperatures  for  a 
heat-resistant  material — resulting  in  molding 
speed  and  economv. 

Of  course,  Plexiglas  "V”  retains  the  familiar 
features  that  have  made  other  Rohm  & Haas 
memhers  of  this  acrylic  resin  groiip  a leading 
choice  with  the  automotive  industry — high  impact 
strength,  dimensional  stahility,  resistance  to 
weathering  and  Chemicals. 

Progressive  molders  will  find  it  worthwhile  to . . . 


. . INVESTMGATE 


Menury  sleprin/i  tvht^  mt^lalHon  mtAdeit  by  Krie  Resistor  C.orp.,  Krie^  Pa.;  Hutch 
He^ring  uhtvi  mf^Ialtion  by  Kmt  Plaxtict  Corp.,  EransviUe.  inti.:  Frazer  steering 
M-Aeel  meiiallintt  by  Kent  l*laxtirs  Corp.  and  Hay  \fanufarturing  IHviition. 
Klectric  Auto-lAte  Co.,  Hay  City,  \tich,;  Plymouth  speniometer  diat  and  Chrynler 
atop  light  lens  by  Hay  Manufacturing  Division,  Electric  Auto-Lite  Co. 


I Only  Rohm  & Haas  makes 

\Acrylic  Plastic  Sheets  and  Molding  Pdwders) 
Plexiglas  w a trade‘mark.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


PLASTICS  MATERIALS  USED  IN  HARDWARE 


Materials^ 
Manufacturer 
(Trade  Name) 


Products  Containing 


Plastics  Componant 


Materials— 
Manutacturer 
(Trade  Name) 


Products  Containing  Plastics  Component 


Cellulose  Acetote 

American  Moldlng  Pow* 
der  & Chemical  Corp. 
(Ampacet) 

Celanese  Plastics  Corp. 

(Lumarith) 

Koppers  (Koppers) 
du  Pont,  E.  I.  de 
Nemours  & Co.,  Inc. 
(Piastacele) 

Eastman  Kodak  Corp. 

(Kodapak  I) 

Gering  Products 
Monsanto  Chem.,  ‘Plastics 
Div.  (Fibestos) 

Nixon  Nitratlon  Works 
(Nixon  CA) 

Tennessee  Eastman  Corp. 
(Tenite  I) 


.Burr  cases;  Cabinet  latch  pull  inserts;  Casters; 
Door  stops;  Drawer  pulls;  Drill  brace  crank  and 
end  handles;  Drill  cases;  Faucet  handles;  File 
cases;  Gage  boxes;  Garden  tool  handles;  Graph* 
ite  dispensers;  Grommets;  Hand  drill  magazlne 
handles;  Hooks;  House  numbers;  Lawn  mower 
hand  grips  and  rollers;  Lubricating  oil  dispens- 
ers; Moldlng  trim;  Penknife  handles;  Pen-type 
oilers;  Plier  handle  sleeves;  Pneumatic  tool  hous- 
ings;  Rivets;  Safety  goggle  lenses  and  frames; 
Safety  visors;  Saw  handles;  Screw  driver  kit  caps; 
Screw  driver  magazine  handles;  Shower  curtain 
hooks;  Small  parts  boxes  (cornpartmented) ; Spray 
nozzle  casings;  Tap  and  die  boxes;  Toilet  seats; 
Tool  handles;  Tool  handle  sleeves;  Tool  kit  han- 
dles; Towel  bars;  Window  ventilator  mesh  (wire- 
relnforced). 


Cellulose  Acefofe 
Butyrate 

Tennessee  Eastman  Corp. 
(Tenite  II) 


Door  knobs;  Door  push  and  pull  plates;  Door  stops; 
Drawer  pulls;  Drill  brace  crank  and  end  handles; 
Drill  cases;  Garden  tool  handles;  File  cases; 
Hand  drill  crank  and  magazine  handles;  Knife 
sharpener  housings;  Molding  trlm;_Rivets;  Shower 
curtain  hooks;  Soap  boxes;  Soap  dispensers;  Tape 
rute  cases;  Tool  handles;  Tool  handle  sleeves; 
Tool  kit  handles;  Wax  dispenser  closures. 


Cellulose  Nitrote 

Celanese  Plastics 

(Celluloid)  Hammer  faces;  Screw  driver  handles;  Screw  driver 

Du  Pont  (Piastacele)  kitcaps. 

Monsanto  (NItron) 

Nixon  Nitration 
(Nixon  C.  N.) 


Lominofes 

Continental-Diamond 

Fibre 

{Celoron,  Dilecto) 

Farley  & Loetschet 
(Farlite) 

Formica  Insulation  Co. 

(Formica) 

General  Electric 
(Textolite) 

Haskelite  Mfg. 

(Haskellte) 

Mica  Insuiator 
(Lamicoid) 

National  Vutcanlzed 
Fibre  (Aquålite) 
Panelyte  (Panelyte) 
Richardson  (Insurok) 
Synvaren  (Synvar) 
Synthane  (Synthane) 
Spaulding  Fibre 
(Spauldite) 

Taylor  Fibre  (Taylor) 
Westinghouse  (Micarta 
Dept.)  (Micarta) 

Phenolie.  Cost 

Bakelite  (Bakelite  Cast 
Resins) 

Catalin  (Catalln,  Prystal) 
Knoedler  (Gemstone) 
Marblette  (Marblette) 


Polyefhylene 

Bakelite 
Du  Pont 


Bearing  pulleys;  Bearings;  Belt  pulleys;  Bushings; 
Gaskets;  Gears;  Grommets;  Nut  collars;  Washers. 


Drawer  pulls;  Radiator  knobs;  Spirit  ievel  bodies; 
Tool  handles. 


Portable  shower  sprays. 


Ethyl  Cellulose 

Celanese  Plastics 
(Celcon) 

Dow^  (Ethocel) 

Gering  Products 
Koppers  (Koppers) 
Nixon  Nitration 
(Nixon  EC) 


Drill  brace  crank  and  end  handles;  Faucet  filters; 
Faucet  handles;  File  cases;  Grommets;  Hacksaw 
heads  and  grips;  Hammer  and  mallet  faces; 
Hose  nozzles;  Key  set  handles;  Lubricating  oil 
dispensers;  Molding  trim;  Putty  knife  handles; 
Rivets;  Saw  handles;  Shower  curtain  hooks;  Small 
part  boxes  (compartmented);  Toilet  seats;  Tool 
handles;  Tool  handle  sleeves;  Tool  kit  handles; 
Trowel  handles. 


Polystyrene 

Bakelite  (Bakelite) 
Catalin  (Loalin) 
Chemaco  (Chemaco) 
Dow  (Styron) 

Gering  Products 
Koppers  (Koppers) 
Monsanto  (Lustrex) 


Bushings;  Cabinet  latch  thumbpieces;  Door  knobs; 
Drawer  pulls;  Drill  stand  covers;  Faucet  filters; 
Faucet  handles;  Funnels;  Gaskets;  Hose  nozzles; 
Knife  guide  stripper  bodies;  Knife  holders;  Model 
planers;  Pipe  fittings;  Pouring  spouts;  Small  parts 
boxes  (compartmented);  Tnermometer  chassis; 
Tool  handles;  Tool  handle  sleeves. 


Methyl 

Methacrylafe 

Acryvin  Corp.  of 
America  (Acryvin) 

Du  Pont  (Lucite) 

Rohm  & Haas  (Plexlglas) 

Nylon 

Du  Pont 


Phenol 

Formaldehyde 

Bakelite  (Bakelite) 
Drackett  (Drackett) 
Durez  (Durez) 

Durite  (Durite) 
Heresite  (Heresite) 
Interlake  (Makalot) 
Monsanto  (Resinox) 
Reilly  (Indur) 


Center  punch  bell  caps;  Door  knobs;  Drawer  pulls; 
Hose  coupiings;  House  number  plates;  Magnetic 
safety  shields;  Micrometer  magnifiers;  Rivets; 
Safety  goggle  lenses;  Spiral  cam  fasteners;  Towel 
bars. 


Uroa  Formoldehyde 

American  Cyanamid 
(Beetle) 

Plaskon  (Plaskon) 

Sylvan  Plastics  (Sylvan) 


Cabinet  handles;  Door  face  plates;  Door  knobs; 
Drawer  pulls. 


Grommets;  Hammer  and  mallet  faces;  Lock-nut 
collars;  Nut  caps;  Palnt  brushes;  Screw  driver 
shafts;  Washers. 


Vinyl 

Bakelite  (Vinyllte) 
Gering  Products 
Goodrich,  B.  F.,  Chem. 
(Geon) 


Clothesline  jacketing;  Hammer  tips;  Hose;  Pipe 
fittings;  Screening  (wlth  acetate  coating;  Work 
glove  coatings. 


Abrasive  discs;  Belt  pulleys;  Door  knobs;  Drawer 

Culls;  Drill  stand  bases;  Faucet  filters;  Palnt 
rush  handles;  Small  parts  trays;  Soap  dispenser 
heads  and  bases;  Tank  floats;  Tool  handles. 


Vulcanizod  Fibre 

Continental-Diamond 
Fibre  Co. 

National  Vulcanized 
Fibre  (Peerless) 
Spaulding  Fibre  (Armlte) 
Taylor  Fibre  Co. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.  (Densite) 


Bushings;  Gaskets;  Grommets;  Nut  collars;  Wash- 
ers. 


die  toward  bright,  solid  color  has  been  taking  place  in  the 
last  few  months.  Curiously  enough,  the  trend  is  doniinantly 
toward  red.  Women,  who,  by  the  thousands,  learned  to 
handle  tools  during  the  war,  have  had  no  small  influence  on 
this  development.  But  entirely  aside  from  that,  the  hard- 
ware retailer  has  noticed  that  the  mechanic  himself  re- 
sponds  to  plastics  color  in  making  his  purchases  today. 

From  the  functional  viewpoint,  an  even  more  potent  re- 
cent  development  in  tool  design  is  the  hollow  magazine 
handle  of  plastics  for  containing  bits  of  various  sorts  which 
may  be  chucked  within  a single  tool.  Hollow  drill  handles 
of  steel,  of  the  type  of  the  Yankee  drill,  are  not  new,  of 
course,  but  plastics  handles  of  that  type  are.  The  new  ver- 
sion of  the  Yankee  Handyman,  a spiral  ratchet  tool  which 
chucks  both  screw  driver  and  drill  bits,  has  a magazine 
handle  molded  of  clear  cellulose  acetate.  A magazine-han- 
dled  tool  of  a different  function,  just  put  on  the  market  in  a 
brand  new  design,  is  the  MiUers  Falls  hand  drill  with  crank 
and  end  handles  molded  of  red  cellulose  acetate  butyrate. 


The  plastics  is  applied  to  both  parts  of  the  magazine  han- 
dle, the  screw  cap  and  the  hollow  barrel  body  that  holds 
standard  twist  drills.  The  functional  design  given  to  the 
plastics  handle  has  had  its  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  tool, 
which  has  been  streamlined  by  aligning  the  circumferencc 
of  the  chuck  with  Ihat  of  the  shaft  sleeve  and  combining  the 
crank  handle  with  the  gear  cover. 

Peck,  Stowe  & Wilcox,  of  Southington,  Conn.,  have  pat- 
ent pending  on  a new  brace  and  bit  with  ethyl  cellulose  han- 
dles. That  a very  old  finn  like  this  one  is  using  plastics  for 
the  first  time  and  achieving  excellent  response,  is  quite  sig- 
nificant. 

Redesign  of  a whole  line  of  tools  for  plastics  is  exem- 
plified  in  the  Hallowcll  series  of  kit  tools — auto,  Socket 
wrcnch,  Socket  screw  and  home  kits — in  all  of  which  the 
magazine  handle  is  molded  of  ethyl  cellulose  in  various  solid 
colors  (Plastics,  March,  1947).  Altogether  the  applica- 
tion of  plastics  to  magazine  handles  for  the  chuck  type  of 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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mold  t hermosetti  ng  materials 

on  the 


* to  eliminate  all  intermediate  handling 

* to  prevent  losses  from  moisture  absorption 

* to  control  variables  in  powder 


When  you  figure  a job  to  the  fraction-of-a-cent-per-finished-part,  the 
gives  you  three  all-important  advantages.  Because  the  ma- 
chine  performs  all  steps  in  a production  cycle  from  powder  to  finished 
part,  in  a fast,  uninterrupted  sequence  . . . the  costs  resulting  from  the 
numerous  handling  steps  in  conventional  molding  practice  are  com- 
pletely  eliminated.  With  the  the  only  handling  required  is 

the  initial  loading  of  the  powder  into  the  hopper  and  the  removal  of 
the  finished  parts. 

In  addition,  the  R9!%S!>PD  cycle  eliminates  the  need  for  preform 
storage  and  thereby  the  losses  from  moisture  absorption.  And  because 
no  more  than  an  average  of  four  cycles  are  ever  in  process  at  one 
time,  short  or  excess  preforms  due  to  powder  variables  are  quickly 
detected  at  minimum  waste  of  materials.  For  all  the  facts  about  the 
R%cMi3fD  for  thermosetting  materials  . . . write  for  Bulletin  147. 


ROCKFORD  MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 

ROCKFORD  • ILLINOIS 


4802  DBSIGNED  AND  8 Ul  IT  BY 

ROCKFORD  MACHINE  TOOL  CO... 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SHAPERS  • PLANERS  • SIOTTERS 
SHAPER  • PLANERS  FOR  METALWORKINO 
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cures  $0  fast 


at  such  Iow  pressure 

Y 

. you  could  almost  laminate  witli  a flat  iron 


articles  hitherto  produced  only  in  autoclaves.  Be- 
cause No.  5025  Plyophen  is  odorless,  it  is  extensively 
used  for  refrigerator  door  liners  and  in  a wide  range 
of  applications  as  a filler  sheet  varnish.  Write  direct 
to  the  Soles  Department  at  Detroit  for  a working 
sample  and  other  suggested  applications. 


REICHHOLD  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

General  Oifices  and  Main  Plant,  Detroit  20,  Michigan 

Other  Plante:  Brooklyn,  New  York  • Elizabeth,  New  Jereey  • South  San  Francisco,  California  • Seattle,  Washington  • Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

Liverpool,  England  • Paris,  France  • Sydney,  Australia  • Zurich,  Switzerland  • Milan,  Italy  • Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

SYNTHETIC  RCSINS  • CHEMICAL  COLORS  • PHENOLIC  PLASTICS  • INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICALS 


No.  5025  Plyophen  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  of  all 
phenol-base  vamishes.  It  will  import  excellent  water 
fesistance  to  paper  or  fabric  laminates  cured  at  any 
pressure  from  10  to  1,000  psi  and  will  cure  3^'  panels 
in  as  httle  as  2 to  3 minutes  at  325'’  F.  These  properties 
make  it  possible  to  produce  in  bag  molds  many 
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Plastics  as  Visualixed  by  Industrial  Designen 


A handy  aid  to  the  houiewile  lor  measuring  out 
a desired  amount  ol  seasorung.  ia  thls  attractive 
•plce  and  condimeot  dispenser  set.  arhich  can  bs 
attached  right  on  to  the  Icitchen  wall  A slight 
pressure  on  the  phenoUc  dispensmg  outtone  re 
leases  a quantity  ot  the  item  desired  ilinagh  Itr- 
dtvidual  spouts.  Dlspensets  are  filled  by  ra 
moving  the  individual  tight-fitting  phenoUc  caps 


BesigtaiJ  by  Ssasion  cf  1 

å .«sUiu41«e>^  lOÉBIUS^^nB^l^ab  hold 
^ pfSatics.  b inoctional  cs  t 

ijli-  appeorance.  It  wUi  ^tlTLAtJl^od 
tsapfam  and  can  ire  pioit^d  te  a 
aié  to  honnonlso  with  icdiuiiittal  be 
iiv»  schemes,'  ia  gpocé-aBiseFving 


A new-type  doot  handle,  uash  with  the  door.  doe» 
mucb  to  beautily  the  proeodc  door  and  odd  to  □ 
toom.'s  architecturol  beauty.  A phanalie  or  aelo- 
mine  cup-lUce  recess  contains  a movoble  plungar, 
also  ol  phanolic  or  metamine.  which  moves  is  ^ 
actuate  the  lotch.  By  pushing  on  the  plunger, 
door  will  open;  pulling  it  will  dose  the  doca 


welcomes  designers'  contributions  to  this  department) 


Polystyrene  gives  a brilliant  efiect  to  Bendix  radio  by 
use  of  two-tones  in  top  section  and  solid  color  in  base 


New  Bendix  radio  uses  fwo-pieee  polystyrene 
housing,  base  in  solid  co/or  and  top  portion 
in  two  tones.  Mold  design  makes  possible  a 
simple  etfeetive  joining  of  both  components 
without  visible  seam.  Simplifying  production, 
styrene  replaced  another  plastics  material 
previously  used  in  the  same  design.  Another 
Bendix  model  utilizes  urea  for  smooth  finish 


Makes 


Mulii-Colored  Radios 


Two-piece  construction  of  Bendix  radio  cabinets  reveals 
ingenious  joining  by  use  of  splay-throated  gate  in  mold 


CONTINUED  iinaginative  specification  of  plastics 
materials  in  its  radio  cabinets  is  revealed  in  the  two 
most  recently  announced  models  of  Bendix  R.adio  Div., 
Bendix  Aviation  Corp.,  Baltimore,  Md.  One  has  a Lustron 
polystyrene  housing;  the  other  uses  Plaskon  urea  formalde- 
hyde,  and  both  models,  introduced  to  the  public  during  the 
year-end  holiday  season,  “scored  an  initial  iniccess  both  for 
their  novel  treatment  and  beauty,”  according  to  J.  L. 
J.  0’Connor,  sales  promotion  manager  of  Bendix  Radio. 

From  the  plastics  point  of  view,  the  model  with  the  styrene 
cabinet  is  of  special  interest  since  its  two-tone  construction 
is  a bold  innovation  for  the  material  in  this  field  and  has 
possibilities  in  other  produets  as  well. 

Tlicre  is  another  aspect  of  this  design  which  has  a 
somewhat  negative  angle  but  it  points  to  a significant  fact 
that  the  industry  must  face : plastics  materials  in  some  cases 
will  have  to  compete  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  tradi- 
tional  materials.  Thus,  this  new  Bendix  model  is  identical 
in  exterior  styling  with  Model  526-C,  which  the  company 
marketed  last  year  in  another  type  of  plastics  housing.  The 
latter  was  strikingly  attractive,  had  excellent  sales  appeal 
and  served  its  purpose  for  the  manufaeturer  but  it  has 
yielded  now  to  the  styrene  partly  because  the  latter  is  lighter, 
lower  priced  and  tougher  and  because  it  makes  possible  a 
simplified  production  set-up  as  well.  The  new  models  retail 
for  $29.95,  which  is  now  also  the  price  of  Model  526-C. 

Made  originally  in  four  pieces,  the  housing  is  now  injee- 
tion  molded  in  only  two  parts.  These  are  designed  to  eiigage 
each  other  by  interior  channels,  and  six  screws  complete 
their  attachment,  on  the  vertical  faces.  The  joining  and 
fastening  are  accomplished  so  that  no  seams  are  visible. 
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The  cabinet  has  been  tested  thoroughly  by  the  Bendix 
laboratories  for  stability  under  temperature  and  humidity 
changes,  for  its  electrical  properties  and  for  resistance  to 
breakage  by  drop  and  shipping  tests.  It  passed  theni  all,  to 
win  approval  by  the  company’s  engineers  as  well  as  the 
Underwriters’  Laboratories. 

Available  in  a very  wide  range  of  colors  and  degrees  of 
transparency,  a brown  and  a two-tone  tan  styrene  were 
chosen  for  Model  114,  and  maroon  and  wine  and  ivory  niot- 
tle  for  Model  115.  In  both  models  the  base  section  is  in  solid 
color  while  the  top  portion  bears  the  color  combinations. 
The  two-toned  effect  is  gained  by  flowing  the  material  into 
the  mold  through  a 154"  gate  above  and  behind  the  dial  area. 
The  gate’s  splay  throat  produces  a fan  pattern  of  smooth 
symmetry  across  the  surface  of  the  top. 

The  basic  design  of  these  models  was  conceived  by  J.  F. 
Glover,  of  the  company’s  development  department,  who  col- 
laborated  with  the  molders,  Ideal  Plastics  Corporation, 
Hollis,  N.  Y.,  in  effecting  the  changeover  in  materials. 
Idears  study  of  the  molding  conditions  required  rounds  out 
the  story  of  this  development. 

After  approving  the  operational  functions  of  the  molds 
and  analyzing  several  test  shots,  it  was  obvious  that  two 
distinct  problems  had  to  be  overcome : 

(1) .  A uniform  and  soft  appcaring  mottle  had  to  be 
maintained.  Although  this  would  seem  to  be  basically  a 
material  problem,  it  became  apparent  that  mold  temperatures 
affected  the  mottle  shades.  Trial  runs  were  tlierefore  set  up 
to  observe  the  effects  of  heat  and  pressure  on  the  mottles. 
Comparing  the  data  with  the  niolded  pieces,  it  was  evident 
that  specific  temperatures  had  to  be  maintained  for  the  soft 
shades  specified  by  the  manufacturer. 

(2) .  Weld  lines  had  to  be  made  less  apparent,  or 
entirely  eliminated.  Meeting  this  problem  involved  a con- 
flict  with  the  first  problem,  for  when  the  temperatures  were 
varied  to  assist  in  the  elimination  of  welds,  the  desired 
mottle  shades  were  spoiled  in  some  cases.  To  add  to  the 
'difficulties,  the  core  side  of  the  die  had  to  be  kept  cooler  than 
the  cavity  side  as  the  lock-out  friction  plus  the  deep  draw 
of  the  product  created  the  tendency  to  bind  the  mold. 

Additional  test  runs  were  made  with  temperature, 
pressure,  plunger  speed  and  over-all  cycle  being  recorded. 
From  these  data,  specific  Controls  were  put  into  effect  for 
the  molding  of  the  cabinet  units. 

Two  Molds  Run  Simultaneously 

The  two  molds  are  run  simultaneously  on  individual 
presses  as  the  cycles  are  approximately  the  same.  When 
the  Products  are  removed  from  the  presses,  they  are  placed 
-on  a stock  rack  or  at  the  head  of  the  assembly  line.  They 
are  then  buffed,  assembled  and  packed  all  within  a distance 
of  25  ft  of  the  two  presses. 

The  second  change  made  by  Bendix  was  in  a model  sup- 
plementing  a previous  design  of  a one-piece  molded  phenolic 
cabinet  with  molded-in  handle  and  all-enclosed  back.  While 
specifying  a brown  mottle  finish  for  the  housing  of  a varia- 
tion  on  this  type  (Model  111),  still  molded  of  phenol  for- 
nialdehyde,  Bendix  also  wished  to  have  the  same  design  in 
a white  finish.  Although  there  are  paints  available  com- 
pounded  with  titanium  which  will  give  molded  phenolic 
a solid  white  coating,  the  manufacturer  preferred  to  have  a 
scratch-proof  molded-in  color,  which  of  course  provides  a 
finer  finish.  For  this  it  turned  to  Plaskon  urea  fonnalde- 
hyde,  specifying  in  ivory  tone  for  Model  111-W. 

The  company  also  feels  that  this  material,  which  is  light 
and  strong  as  well  as  decorative,  enhances  another  feature 
of  the  instrument — the  “brite-lite”  acrylic  dial.  This  emits 
a warm  glow  in  semi-darkness  which  is  brought  out  more 
effectively  by  the  glossy  white  of  the  urea. 

Models  111  and  111-W  are  both  molded  by  the  American 
Insulator  Corporation,  New  Freedom,  Pennsylvania.  end 


Ivory-toned  urea  foimaldehyde  meets  Bendix  requirements 
in  this  design  of  a cabinet  for  one-piece  portable  mold 


Rear  view  of  one-piece  housing  shows  the  molded-in  handle 
and  all-enciosed  back  which  are  features  of  this  cabinet 
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A Permanent  Tape 


fot  Tennis  Courts 


I 


Exfruded  polyefhylene  has  been  introdueed 
to  replaee  ehalk  and  eonventional  types 
of  marking  tape.  It  has  been  tried  out  and 
found  safisfaetory  by  two  leading  eastern 
tennis  elubs.  Same  advantages  of  the  new 
tape  are  its  resistanee  to  abrasion,  water, 
weathering.  Is  fastened  with  copper  nails 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  when  all  good  tennis  fiends  be- 
gin  to  think  of  the  coming  season.  But  their  en- 
thusiasm  for  the  game  does  not  extend  to  the  court,  if  they 
happen  to  own  their  own,  for  maintenance  of  a tennis  court 
is  a headache.  Keeping  it  clearly  and  cleanly  marked  is 
one  of  the  main  nuisances.  Chalk  wears  off  quickly  and  can- 
vas  tapes  crumple.  A permanent  tape  is  so  desirable  that 
other  materials  have  long  been  sought  for  the  purpose,  and 
Anchor  Plastics  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  come  up 
with  a tape  extruded  from  polyethylene  suitable  for  both 
private  and  public  courts. 

First  performance  tests  of  the  new  product,  carried  out 
on  the  courts  of  two  Eastern  elubs,  have  given  satisfactory 
results,  establishing  its  resistanee  to  abrasion,  water  and 
weathering — properties  already  confirmed  in  so  outstand- 
ing  an  application  of  the  material  as  co-axial  cable  covering. 
Exposure  to  the  baking  summer  sun  was  considered  the 
critical  test  in  the  tennis  court  application,  and  the  poly- 
ethylene tape  passed  this  also.  The  reservation  must  be 
made,  however,  that  the  material  is  likely  to  break  down 
under  the  strong  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun,  in  such  areas 


Installation  of  Anchor  Plastics  polyethylene  marking  tape  at 
West  Side  Tennis  Club,  Forest  Hills,  New  York.  has  met  with 
satisiied  reception.  Left,  corner  of  new  installation  shows  tape 
fastened  with  copper  nails.  Alongside  it  is  a roll  of  ex- 
truded tape  with  hoies  punched  out  to  receive  the  nails 


as  Arizona  and  .Southern  California.  In  the  temperate  zone, 
first  field  tests  indicate  that  polyethylene  tape  will  not  ein- 
brittle  or  crack. 

One  installation  was  made  last  June  at  the  West  Side 
Tennis  Club,  Forest  Hills,  New  York,  scene  of  interna- 
tional championship  matches.  The  polyethylene  tape  was 
laid  down  on  one  of  the  courts  used  by  club  members.  This 
has  a special  surface  layer  of  fine  grit,  which  is  finer  than 
the  usual  grade  of  clay.  According  to  Derrick  Atkinson, 
manager  of  the  club,  the  plastics  tape  was  “very  satisfac- 
tory” and  will  probably  be  used  on  more  of  the  special  sur- 
face courts  this  year. 

Although  Mr.  Atkinson  said  that  the  white  chalk  con- 
ventionally  used  was  ade(|uate  for  clay  courts,  other  elubs. 
and  certainly  individuats  having  tennis  courts  on  their  own 
property,  find  it  troublesome  to  keep  remarking  them,  for 
chalk  lines  along  both  the  service  line  and  base  line  are 
pretty  much  trampled  out  in  the  course  of  a day’s  play. 

Permanent  Marker  Neeessary 

That  is  why  they  have  used  a permanent  marker  such  as 
cloth  tape,  despite  its  deficiencies.  A major  fault  of  this 
tape  is  that  it  is  not  permanent,  but  spoils  over  the  winter. 
That  is  why  the  polyethylene  tape  was  tried  out  last  spring 
by  the  Manursing  Island  Tennis  Club,  Rye,  New  York.  The 
club  grounds  being  near  Long  Island  Sound,  this  provided 
a further  test  of  the  resistanee  of  the  plastics  to  a salt  water 
atmosphere.  On  all  counts,  the  new  marking  material  was 
{Continued  on  page  63) 
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VASTLY  SUPERIOR 


NEW  STEEL 


"DME  No.  1" 


An  improved  steel  now  made  available  to  you  after  many 
years  of  extensive  research  by  our  engineering  staff. 
This  new  DME  No.  2 Steel  is,  without  question,  the  finest 
steel  obtainable  anywhere  for  mold  bases  as  well  as  for 
cavities  for  plastic  molds  and  zinc  die-casting  molds. 

DME  No.  2 is  a medium  carbon,  oil  hardening  alloy  steel 
specially  compounded  for  DME  and  heat  treated  for 
maximum  ease  in  machining  consistent  with  extreme 
hardness  and  toughness.  The  superiority  of  this  steel  is 
amply  proven  by  the  fact  that  it  will  take  over  three 
times  the  load  of  ordinary  warehouse  low  carbon  plate 
without  permanent  deformation. 

This  steel  is  carried  in  stock  at  225  Brinell.  With  further 
heat  treating  its  hardness  can  be  increased  to  over  300 
Brinell  with  very  little  or  no  loss  in  ease  of  machining. 
Whenever  extra  hardness  or  toughness  in  mold  bases  or 
mold  parts  is  required,  we  recommend  the  use  of  DME 

No.  2.  YouTl  find  it  will  more 
than  pay  for  itself  in  greatly 
lowered  mold  maintenance* 
costs. 

Write  or  phone  neazest  DME 
o//jce  today  for  full  deiails  o/  th« 
new,  improved  DME  No.  2 steel. 


A FEW  OF  THE  MANY  ADVANTAGES 
OFFERED  BY  THIS  NEW  STEEL: 

y/  Embodi*»  Chromium  ond  \/  Finer  Polishtng  Prpperties 

Vonodium 

/ . j j V Mochinable 

V Improved  Hardenobiiity 

y/  Increased  Toughness  y/  Resists  **Heat>Checking** 


ORIGINATORS  OF  STANDARD  MOLD  BASES 


f DETROIT  MOLD  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

DETROIT  12,  MICHIGAN  • HILLSIDE  (Near  Newark),  N.  J. 
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Four  different  plastics  materials  are  used  in-  Gen* 
eral  Electric's  new  photographic  exposure  meter — • 
polystyrene  for  the  cylindrical  lens,  methacrylate 
for  the  scale  plate  window,  black  phenolic  casing, 
and  a laminated  cloth  regulator  only  .015"  thick 


Fsaa  bS  bwHÉaipi  to  «pearx  and  base  plates,  over  2S  predstoo  me- 
cblnad  portB  wlqde  ol  ^TextoIUe  1422"  orre  essenilal  componenis  of 
tøpvf  h«nl  ol  olfcral!  ontenna  pattern  plotter,  deslgned  by  AirboiH 
Instrument  CtL  to  rotate  scatB  model  in  high  frequency  radio  fleld 


Yarn  weavlng  for  the  hobbyist 
il  provided  with  miniaUue  loom. 
a product  of  Donor  Products  Co- 
Loom  consists  of  metal  peg  in- 
serts  on  four  sides  of  iniection 
molded  frame.  with  metal  needle 
carrying  yom  froro  side  lo  side. 
Celanese  "Celcon/'  molded  by 
Northern  Industrial  Chemical  Co., 
offers  stability.  impact  strength 


St 


ff 


s 


Something  new  in  packaging  of  perfume  alomizers.  Trans- 
parent Specialties  Co.  produced  container  for  DeVilbiss 
consisting  of  two  drawn,  half  globes  of  Celanese  "Luma- 
rith  to  form  transparent  ball  with  extended,  scalloped 
edges.  In  tilted  position,  brand  name  is  readily  seen 


Luminous  display  panela  are  formed  o( 
color  photogroph  tronsparencies  sand- 
wichod  between  sheets  of  "Ploxiglas.- 
edge-Iighted  by  cold  cathode  sources. 
Designed  by  Mrs.  Erma  Brenner,  'Sconi- 
chromes"  are  dramotic  emphosea  upon  dec- 
orative,  atmospheric.  promotional  themo 


Announced  by  its  molder,  the  Plastics 
Div.  of  General  Electric  Co.,  as  ti» 
largest  ploatica  product  ever  made 
from  •ynthetle  powdera.  housing  of  new 
Nestle  LeMur  permanent  waving  mo- 
chii»  weighs  10  lb.  Urea  formaldehyde 
is  used  for  Neslle  "Fleetwoee"  becooBo 
of  its  utility,  durability  and  bean^ 


Lightweight,  sturdily  constructed,  with  smooth.  gleaming 
surfaces.  the  base,  stand  and  shade  of  fluorescent  desk 
lamp  are  of  Monsanto's  "Lustron."  Double-swing  arm  and 
Iwo-way  tilt  allow  for  most  effective  lighting.  Molded 
by  Molded  Insulation  Co.  for  Standard  Business  Machines 


Weight-Sairing  on  Tablevirare 
Seiis  Plasiics  to  Airlines 


Everyone  seems  to  benefit  when  plastics  dishes  are  used  by 
airlines.  Companies  like  reduction  in  non*payload;  hostess 
has  less  weight-joggling  to  do;  passengers  enjoy  lightness 

ALTHOUGH  nearly  all  the  airlines  use  some  plastics 
dishes  now  and  several  use  them  exclusively,  these 
wares  did  not  seil  themselves.  At  first  the  airlines  were 
content  with  their  disposable  paper  dishes  and  china,  and 
were  not  receptive  to  the  new  plastics  products,  according 
to  F.  C.  Meacham,  who  opened  up  this  outlet  for  the  North- 
ern Industrial  Chemical  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  which 
has  since  become  the  major  supplier  in  the  field.  Northern 
dishes  are  in  use  on  the  Eastern,  Colonial,  Pan  American, 
TWA,  American,  Braniff,  Alaska  and  other  lines.  From 
a small  business  in  1939,  it  has  grown  steadily  until  today 
Northern  supplies  a large  part  of  all  the  plastics  dishes  used 
by  these  carriers. 

The  airlines  had  their  first  intimation  of  popular  interest 


Plastics  dishes,  now  extensively  used  on 
most  airlines,  were  not  accepted  until 
proved  that  they  materially  redueed  eost 
of  non-payload.  Impact  strength  was  also 
a strong  seiling  point,  os  were  feel,  ap- 
pearanee,  cleanliness  and  washability 


in  plastics  ware  through  their  hostesses  whose  passengers 
began  to  ask  about  them.  When  the  purchasing  agents 
received  these  reports.  they  were  interested,  but  they  were 
still  far  from  sold.  They  were  interested  because  the  com- 
panies were  then  particularly  keen  on  making  the  public 
air-minded  and  in  making  their  service  as  pleasant  as  pos- 
sible.  Still,  they  knew  that  for  most  people  all  plastics  were 
wonderful  and  miraculous ; to  them,  the  plastics  dishes 
might  be  in  that  same  fabulous  category.  However,  initial 
requests  for  them  at  least  made  the  purchasing  agents  re- 
ceptive to  rational  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  new  products, 
and  these  Mr.  Meacham  was  able  to  supply. 

Light  Weight  Is  Important  Faetor 

The  first  and  most  potent  sales  point  for  plastics  materials 
was  their  light  weight.  In  any  number  of  applications,  this 
is  a significant  faetor ; in  any  component  of  an  airplanc 
strueture  or  load,  weight  is  very  nearly  the  most  important 
single  faetor,  and  when  it  is  a c|uestion  of  non-payload,  you 
can  take  out  the  ‘‘very  nearly,”  for  obviously,  any  reduction 
in  load  makes  for  lowcr  o])erating  costs. 

The  various  airlines  have  different  methods  of  comput- 
ing  the  cost  per  lb  per  year  of  non-payload,  which  ranges 
from  $350  to  $1000.  Flven  at  the  lowest  figure,  it  is  plain 
that  the  saving  of  a few  pounds  weight  in  so  small  an  item 
as  dishes  is  well  worth  while.  Depending  on  the  size  of 
the  plane  and  the  type  of  service  rendered,  plastics  dishes 
make  for  a saving  of  five  to  20  lb  in  weight.  Multiply  this 
by  the  cost  of  carrying  a pound  of  non-payload,  and  you 
have  a decidedly  worth-while  economy. 

A second  seiling  point  which  went  over  strong  with  the 
airlines  was  the  su])erior  impact  strength  of  the  plastics 
materials.  This  not  only  decreased  breakage  loss  in  dollars 
and  cents,  reducing  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of  replacc- 
ments,  but  on  those  relatively  few  occasions  when  the  plas- 
tics dishes  do  break,  they  do  not  shatter  into  fragments 
which  are  difficult  to  collect,  without  cutting  one’s  fingers, 
as  in  the  case  of  glass  or  china. 

The  appearance  and  feel  of  plastics  materials  were  an- 
other  point  in  favor  of  the  tableware.  While  it  would  seem 
that  their  extensive  color  range  would  also  be  advantageous, 
it  has  not  in  fact  worked  out  that  way.  The  airlines  made 
very  careful  tests  of  the  effects  of  colors  on  passengers,  es- 
pecially  during  rough  flying  weather,  and  found  that  if  a 
person  had  a tendency  to  be  airsick  a good  juicy  green 
would  speed  him  on  his  way ! The  consensus  has  been 
that,  along  with  china  white,  neutral  colors  are  best  for  this 
application.  Pearl  white,  ivory  and  huff  are  widely  used. 
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}■  :i5^^yer's  I nc.,  started  with  one 
Stores  No.  2 35  Completely 
. Autooiatic  Molding  Press  . . . ex- 
^ . perienced  such  satisfactory  results 
that  now  a battery  of  four  Stokes 
presses  turn  out  thousands  of  famous 
VIEW-MASTER  stereoscopes  a week  to 
meet  the  ever  increasing  demand. 

These  press«s,  each  with  a 2-cavity  mold, 
operate  24  hours  a day,  7 days  a week.  The 
average  molding  cycle  is  2 minutes,  10  seconds. 

Like  other  users  of  Stokes  Completely  Auto- 
matic Molding  equipment,  Sawyer’s  has  these 
advantages: 

LOW  LABOR  COST  . . . beéause  with 
Automatic  Molding  one  semi-^killed 
operator  can  tend  a battery  of  presses 
. . up  to  12  or  more. 


HIGH  OUTPUT  . . . LOW  IN- 
VENTORY.  Presses  operate  con- 
tinuously  around  the  clock  . . . 
producing  parts  as  needed  to  meet 
weekly  production  requirements. 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  PARTS  . . . 
because  they  are  produced  under 
identical  conditions  of  time,  heat 
and  pressure.  Human  errors  are 
eliminated  . . . few  rejects  . . . no 
assembly  difficulties. 


LOW  MOLD  COST  . . . because  a 
few  cavities  do  the  work  of  many. 
Molds  are  quickly  made,  quickly 
put  into  production. 


Send  samples  or  sketches  and  produc- 
tion requirements  for  your  product. 
We  will,  without  obligation,  furnish  cost 
estimates  and  recommendations. 


F.  J.  STOKES  MACHINE  CO. 
6040Tabor  Rd.,  Philadelphia  20,  Pa. 
Offices  . . . New  York,  Chicago,  Cincinnati 
Pacific  Coast  Rep:  L.  H.  Butcher  Co.,  Inc, 
Agents  in  Principal  Foreign  Countries 


F.J.Stolces 
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\ final  seiling  point  was  the  cleanliness  and  easy  wash- 
ability  of  the  plastics  ware.  Some  airlines  seemed  to  think 
that  china  retained  the  food  heat  longer,  but  this  does  not 
have  a foundation  in  fact.  and  several  of  the  lines  which 
clung  longest  to  sonie  chinaware  itenis  are  also  replacing 
theni  now  with  plastics. 

The  first  sale  of  Northern’s  dishes  was  made  as  far  back 
as  1936.  The  items  ordered  were  two  sizes  of  a sqiiare 
serving  plate,  and  these  were  followed  by  urea  tuniblers. 
Pan  American  then  fell  in  line  with  cups  and  saucers, 
plates  and  cup  holders  (for  hot  drinks).  TWA  followed 
with  a special  design  of  a complete  set  of  dishes,  including 
plates,  Soup  and  salad  howls,  fruit  cups  and  tumblers. 
Gradually,  practically  all  the  companies  have  adopted  a few 
or  many  items  of  plastics.  Xow  all  DC-4’s,  for  example, 
have  a complete  plastics  service,  and  when  the  DC-6’s  are 
returned  to  service  they  also  will  mostly  be  so  outfitted. 

Along  about  1944  melamine  came  into  use  to  replace 
urea.  While  this  added  about  10  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  the 
dishes,  the  airlines  had  no  objection  becau.se  of  melamine’s 
supcrior  performance.  It  could  be  boiled,  was  higher  in 
impact  strength,  and  stained  much  less  readily  than  did  urea. 

Large  Valurne  of  Plastics  Tableware  Used 

The  volume  of  tahleware  used  by  the  airlines  is  very 
much  larger  than  one  might  suppose  offhand.  It  isn't  only 
a (piestion  of  having  a complete  service  on  each  plane.  For 
the  caterers  supply  points  all  along  the  route  and  must  he 
furnished  with  several  complete  outfits  so  that  they  can  re- 
move  the  used  dishes  from  an  incoming  plane  and  replace 
them  with  dean  sets  for  the  next  trip.  And  with  each  .ship 
added,  there  is  need  of  further  sets.  Since  the  dishes  now 
in  use  are  considered  quite  satisfactory.  the  further  poten- 
tials  of  the  field  would  seem  to  be  comparativcly  limited. 
There  is  this  to  be  said.  however — that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  new  designs.  This  factor  is  oi>en  to  a great  deal 
of  study,  for  plastics  dishes  used  on  the  ground  as  well, 
and  there  is  no  telling  hut  that  a striking  creation  might 
lead  to  replacements  of  presently  used  sets. 

An  extremely  interesting  pooling  arrangement  for  the 
molds  has  heen  worked  out  by  Northern.  Although  each 
line  owns  its  own  molds,  as  in  the  case  of  other  custom 
molded  jobs,  Northern  has  worked  out  a procedure  whereby 
it  can  seil  the  produets  of  these  molds  to  any  airline  or, 
indeed,  to  the  general  trade.  For  this  it  pays  the  mold  own- 
ers  a nominal  royalty,  sometimes  at  a fixed  rate,  .sometimes 
at  a variable  rate  depending  on  the  size  of  the  order.  This 
arrangement  has  worked  out  sati.sfactorily  for  both  sides. 
For  its  part.  Northern  has  access  to  a variety  of  molds  for 
its  customers,  while  the  airlines  have  in  several  instances 
had  their  initial  mold  costs  repaid  to  them  in  the  form  of 
royalties.  In  one  ca.se,  the  airline  has  received  royalties 
amounting  to  eight  times  the  mold  cost ! 

The  excellent  merchandising  job  Northern  has  done  in 
this  field  points  the  way  to  exploitation  of  plastics  ware  in 
such  relatively  untouched  fields  as  trailers,  cruisers  and 
other  small  craft — wherever  a sturdy  and  lightweight  dish 
is  desirable.  ENO 


Chain  Ston  Marchandises 
PIaaiics  Products 

{Continued  from  page  22) 


Two  diverse  fields  illustrate  another  situation  that  will 
become  familiar.  Plastics  have  been  so  long  accepted  for 
notions  and  for  electrical  appliances  that  there  is  no  great 
news  in  their  use.  About  half  the  items  handled  by  the 
notions  department  utilize  plastics  in  one  way  or  another 
and  there  is  considerable  activity  in  new  produets.  In  the 
case  of  electrical  appliances,  molded  phenolics  and  ureas 


have  been  used  so  long  that  they  are  standard  and  no  par- 
ticular  problem  is  given  by  them.  It  is  noteworthy  too  that 
in  these  two  lines  informative  labeling  is  not  considered  by 
the  buyers  to  I>e  particularly  necessary  or  important.  They 
feel  the  consumers  have  hecome  so  accustomed  to  plastics 
here  that  informative  labeling  would  be  superfluous. 

Plastics  are  continually  becoming  more  important  in  fur- 
niture  merchandising.  Grant’s  do  not  keep  a full  furniture 
line  but  do  a big  joh  in  tahles,  smoker  stands,  hassocks,  and 
similar  relatively  small  items.  Unsupported  vinyl  film  with 
grain  efifects  and  vinyl-coated  cloth  is  constantly  replacing 
alternate  materials  in  chair  seats  and  has.socks.  Repeated 
reduetions  in  prices  and  improved  serviceahility  underly 
this  development. 

Lower  Price  Range  for  Plastics  Hassocks 

One  new  item  about  which  I.  \V.  Fonshill,  furniture 
buyer,  is  particularly  pleased  is  a line  of  hassocks  that 
Grant’s  will  hc  seiling  at  a price  range  lower  than  any  other 
produet  of  comparahle  quality.  This  hassock  is  beautifully 
finished  in  vinyl  coated  cloth  and  is  proved  to  have  marked 
superiority  over  other  materials. 

In  general,  the  future  of  plastics  is  rosy,  .so  far  as  Grant's 
is  concerned.  As  Harry  A.  Barth,  Assistant  to  the  Mer- 
chandising Dircctor  of  \V.  T.  Grant,  deciared  some  time 
ago  in  speaking  to  a plastics  industry  group,  “I  want  to  say 
that  retailers  watch  the  dynamic  ' growth  of  the  plastics 
industry  with  genuine  pride  in  your  aehievements.  We,  as 
do  you,  wish  to  see  your  markets  increasingly  hroadened. 
Now  that  you  must  embark  more  intensely  on  the  dynamic 
merchandising  of  plastics  to  .seil  your  increasing  supply  of 
materials  and  capacity,  remember  that  American  retailers 
are  on  your  side,  wc  want  to  work  with  you.  we  want  you 
to  consider  us  as  memhers  of  your  team.”  exd 


COMING  MEETINGS,  EXHIBITS 


Plastics  materials  find  such  wide  application  in  produets  ot  various 
kinds  that  this  three-months-ahead  listing  of  conventions,  meetings, 
shows  and  exhibits  must  be  restricted  to  major  events.  inquiries 
from  readers  of  Plastics  as  to  other  industry  events  not  included 
are  welcomed  by  the  editors  as  are  notices  of  meetings  to  come. 


MARCH 

14*18  Wlnter  Conventlon,  National 
Electrical  MfgVs  Association 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel.  Chf* 
cago.  III. 

15*19  Wlnter  Gift  Show.  Benjamin 
Fronktin  Hotel*  Philodelphia, 
Pa. 

15*19  Annual  Meeting  ond  Exposi* 
tien,  American  Society  of 
Tool  Engineers,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

21*24  Spring  Gift  and  Jewelry 
Show.  Hotel  Biltmore,  Oklo* 
homo  City.  Oklo. 

22*24  Chicogo  Technical  Confer* 
ence  of  51  Societies.  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicogo.  III. 

22*25  Conventlon  and  Rodie  En* 
gineering  Show,  Institute  of 
Radio  Engineers,  Hotel  Com* 
modore  end  Grand  Central 
Paloce,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

28*31  Annual  Conference  and  Ex* 
hibit.  West  Coast  Sectien, 
Society  of  the  Plostics  In* 
dustry.  Hotel  Biltmore,  Sonte 
Berboro,  Callf. 

30*April  1 Tronsportotfon  Meeting, 
Society  of  Automotive  En* 
gineers.  Philodelphio,  Po. 

30*Aprii  10  American  ond  Canodien 
Sportsmen't  Show.  Public 
Auditorium,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


APRIL 

1-3  Great  Lekes  Dlstrlct  Meet- 
ing, American  Institute  of 
Electricol  Engineers.  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

3*11  New  England  Electrical 
Show.  Mechonics  BIdg.,  Bos- 
ton* Moss, 


APRIL  (Contd.) 

5*  8 National  Oil  Heat  Expositlon. 
Chicogo,  III. 

5*  8 Southern  Machlnery  and 
Metals  Expositlon.  Municlpot 
Auditorium,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

5*  8 Internotionol  Beouty  Show. 
Grend  Central  Polace,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

7-  9 Midwest  Power  Conference. 
Sheroton  Hotel*  Chicogo,  III. 

14*17  Notionol  Restaurants  Show* 
Public  Auditorium,  Cleve* 
lond,  Ohio. 

24  Television  Conference*  Cln* 
cinnati  Sectien,  Institute  of 
Radio  Engineers.  Clncinnati, 
Ohio. 

2é*30  Pocking  Expositlon,  Cleveland 
Auditorium,  Clevelond,  Ohio. 

28*30  Northeastern  Dlstrlct  Meet- 
ing, American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers.  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

MAY 

3-  7 Internationol  Expositlon  of 
Textile  Mochlnery  Equipment 
end  Supplies.  7ist  Regiment 
Armory,  New  Yorli*  N.  Y. 

3*  8 Vaeation  Travel  Show.  Grand 
Central  Polace,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

9*14  Rodio  Ports  Show.  Hotel 
Stevens,  Chicago*  III. 

11*15  Engineering  Progress  Show. 
Fronklin  Institute*  Philadel* 
phio,  Pa. 

17*22  Nationol  Marine  Expositlon. 
Grond  Centrol  Poloce,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

30*June  4 Housewares  Show.  Audi- 
torium, Atlontic  City,  N.  J. 
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Simplicily  of  construction  and  design  is  the  secret  of 
THERMALL'S  Model  No.  12  outstanding  performance  in 
the  sealing  of  plastic  materials. 

Here  is  a "PACKAGED"  electronic  heat-sealing  unit,  only 
14"  wide,  23"  deep  and  28"  high,  capable  of  making 
either  a single  seal  12"  long  x k"  wide  or  two  separate 
seals  each  4"  long  x i"  Wide  of  either  rigid  or  flexible 
plastic  sheeting  materials. 

In  the  THERMALL  Model  No.  12,  high  frequency  power 
is  generated  right  where  it  is  needed,  at  the  load. 


Interchangeable  electrodes  are  available  for  sealing 
plastic  folders,  envelopes,  pouches,  billfolds,  and  all 
other  flat  articles,  as  well  as  rectangular  plastic  boxes 
and  covers,  sealing  one  or  two  corners  simultaneously, 
(special  4 corner  machine  available)  and  also  cylindrical 
tubes  and  containers  in  a wide  range  of  sizes. 

Let  THERMALL  solve  your  sealing  problems,  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  complicated. 

For  tull  information  on  the  advantages  and  uses  of  the 
THERMALL  Model  No.  12,  or  for  sample  seals  6r  dem- 
onstration,  write  . . . 


W.  T.  La  rose  & ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

TROY,  NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 


GUARANTEED  PERFORMANCE  ...  or  it  doeån  ’t  coAt  ^ou  a cent! 
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Plastics  Parts  lor  Hardware 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


tool  may  not  only  be  regarded  as  a definite  trend  but  also 
as  a stimulant  toward  the  design  of  magazines  on  tools 
which  have  not  hitherto  had  them. 

In  tools  such  as  the  wrench  and  pliers,  in  which  force 
is  exerted  more  or  less  at  right  angles  to  the  operating 
axis,  the  handles  must  necessarily  be  of  one  piece  with  the 
rest  of  the  tool,  which  is  metal.  Where  the  force  to  be 
used  is  considerable,  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  operator’s 
hands  is  of  no  small  consequence.  Contouring  the  handles 
was  the  only  resort  unfil  comparatively  recently  when  the 
plastics  tool  handle  sleeve  came  into  being.  Molded,  in  most 
cases,  of  cellulose  acetate,  cellulose  acetate  butyrate  or  poly- 
styrene,  the  sleeves  are  force-fitted  onto  the  metal  handles  of 
these  tools.  They  not  only  ease  the  attack  on  the  hands,  but 
provide  insulation  against  heat,  cold  and  electrical  con- 
ductance.  It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  tool  handle 
sleeve  offers  a field  of  application  for  the  elastomers  also. 

Another  category  in  which  plastics  are  inaking  them- 
selves  felt  more  and  more  is  the  utility  packaging  of  tools. 
This  field  is  a natural  for  plastics,  since  they  reduce  the 
over-all  weight  of  the  package  and  eliminate  the  rustability 
of  metal  containers,  entirely  aside  from  adding  character 
to  the  package.  Drill  cases  were  aniong  the  first  to  enter 
this  application  of  plastics  and,  at  that,  comparatively  re- 
cently. They  are  being  made  now  with  both  friction  fit  cap 
or  cover  and  with  hinged  closure.  Files  and  grinding  burrs 
have  recently  become  available  in  plastics  cases. 

Where  previously  plastics  tool  containers  were  generally 
solid  black  or  clear  transparent,  the  trend  toward  bright 
color  is  making  itself  evident  here  also.  In  fact,  the  latest 
tendency  is  toward  two-toned  utility  packaging  for  this 
type  of  merchandise,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Rogers  drill 
stand,  in  which  the  base  is  of  phenolic  and  the  cover  of 
polystyrene.  The  two-toned  design,  in  addition  to  improv- 
ing  the  appearance  of  the  package,  has  a practical  advantage 
for  the  mechanic  in  the  differentiation  between  top  and 
bottom  of  the  case.  From  the  manufacturer’s  point  of 


"Easy-to-See"  thennometer,  indoor-outdoor.  Chassis  and 
dial  face  are  molded  Into  one  piece  ol  polystyrene 


view,  the  change  from  metal  to  plastics  for  utility  packag- 
ing of  tools  can.  in  many  instances,  offer  not  only  the 
values  inherent  in  the  material  itself,  but  also  the  possi- 
bility  of  reduction  of  manufacturing  costs.  The  Precision 
screw  driver  kit.  with  its  transparent  cellulose  acetate  cover 
and  aluminuni  base,  is  a noteworthy  example.  The  Horton- 
Stratfield  Company,  of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  intends  to  redesign 
this  unit,  even  now  a new  and  going  item,  to  give  it  a molded 
plastics  base  because  of  the  relatively  higher  cost  of  the 
present  machined  aluminum  base. 

The  field  of  utility  packaging  of  tools  has  even  more 
room  for  plastics.  Yearning  for  plastics  cases,  for  in- 
stance, to  replace  the  present  fabric-covered  metal  is  the 
whole  group  of  precision  measuring  instruments.  And  wait- 
ing  for  invasion  by  the  elastomers  are  cases  for  pocket 
rulersi  small  protractors  and  the  like. 

While  the  utility  packaging  of  tools  and  tool  accessories 
in  molded  plastics  and  especially  in  lovely  colors  is  a com- 
paratively recent  development,  the  packaging  of  small  parts 
in  containers  of  transparent  cellulose  acetate  and  cellulose 
nitrate  rigid  sheeting  came  into  practice  some  time  ago. 
Patterson  Brothers,  however,  have  demonstrated  that  this 
type  of  packaging  can  be  turned  into  what  amounts  to  a 
retail  merchandising  principie.  The  store  displays  screws, 
washers,  nuts,  bolts,  cotter  pins,  cutters,  die  sets  and  a host 
of  other  small  parts  in  an  array  of  tens  of  dozens  of  trans- 
parent acetate  vials  that  invite  the  customer  to  self-service. 
Mr.  George  points  out  that,  aside  from  the  obvious  fact 
that  this  merchandise  is  thus  given  added  protection  against 
dust  and  rust,  it  saves  bin  space,  eliminates  the  cost  of  addi- 
tional  bin  construction  and  prevents  the  interjumbling  of 
parts  from  one  bin  to  another. 

The  success  of  the  plastics  vial  merchandising  has  im- 
pelled  Patterson  to  take  a further  step  which  proved  re- 
sultful  in  turn;  it  has  developed  a considerable  business  in 
the  unit  sale  of  small  parts  packaged  in  acetate  vials  made 
to  their  own  specifications. 

An  additional  potentiality  not  yet  recognized  by  the  hard- 
ware jobber  is  the  merchandising  of  small  parts  assortments 
in  the  war-born,  but  now  familiar,  compartmented  box  of 
molded  cellulose  acetate,  ethyl  cellulose  and  polystyrene. 
That  these  bo.xes  offer  a merchandisable  type  of  re-use 
packaging  is  aniply  evidenced  by  their  ready  .salability  as 
empty  containers  in  hardware  stores  today. 

The  elastomers  have  not  given  a strong  account  of  theni- 
selves  in  the  hardware  field  as  yet,  except  for  hose.  Still 
from  the  angle  of  quantity,  hose  alone  can  be  a considerable 
consumer  of  material.  'Ihe  chief  advantages  of  plastics  hose 
are  reduction  of  weight.  which  becomes  more  important  as 
the  length  increases,  aiul  high  durahility.  Yet,  according 
to  Mr.  George,  the  first  application  of  plastics  to  hose  was 
inauspicious.  Hose  must  he  able  to  withstand  extreme 
cold  and  heat,  a considerable  range  of  pres.sures  and  the 
effects  of  sunlight  and  weathering.  The  early  plastics  hose 
met  some  hut  not  all  of  these  requirements,  the  most  marked 
defect  being  breakdown  under  low  temperatures.  All  the 
re(|uirements  are  apparently  being  met  by  the  newest  de- 
velopments  in  this  |)roduct. 

An  example  is  Supplex,  made  by  the  Industrial  .Synthetics 
Corp.,  Westfield,  N.  J.  It  is  made  of  a motlified  polyvinyl 
chloride  in  which  a metallic  compound  is  dispersed.  One 
of  the  chief  advantages  of  this  metallic  impregnation  is  that 
it  reflects  64  per  cent  of  ultra-violet  light,  lowering  the 
disintegration  rate  of  the  ])lasticizer  and  lengthening  the 
life  of  the  hose  by  from  two  to  four  years. 

Builder’s  hardware  is  another  potentially  open  field  for 
plastics.  Much  has  heen  done  here  alrcady,  with  .such 
readily  salable  items  as  door  knobs,  door  push  and  pull 
plates,  door  stops,  faucet  handles,  house  numbers,  latch  rc- 
lease  buttons,  molding  trim,  nail  heads,  radiator  control 
knobs,  tank  floats,  toilet  ]>aper  rods,  toilet  seats,  towel  bars 
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and  a number  of  others.  But  the  possibilities  are  much 
greater.  Medicine  cabinet  and  bathroom  wall  bracket 
shelves  are  just  a single  example.  The  choice  here  would 
seem  to  be  between  the  frangibility  of  the  glass  shelf  and  the 
abradability  of  the  surface  of  the  plastics  one.  But  there 
is  a way  of  reducing  the  unsightliness  of  abrasion  by  mak- 
ing  the  shelves  of  solid  color  plastics.  The  one  serious  ob- 
jection  to  this  suggestion  offered  by  the  hardware  dealer 
is  to  stocking  a variety  of  colors  of  plastics  shelving,  but, 
as  far  as  bathroom  shelves  are  concerned,  this  is  readily 
disposed  of  by  confining  solid  color  to  cream  and  milk  white. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  potentialities  for  plastics  in  hard- 
ware lie  in  the  heterogeneous  field  of  the  type  of  household 
accessories  normally  carried  by  hardware  stores.  Already 
available,  among  many  other  plastics  items  of  this  kind  are 
cabinet  handles,  can  openers,  curtain  rod  headers,  drawer 
pulls,  faucet  filters,  funnels,  knife  holders,  knife  sharpeners, 
soap  dishes,  soap  dispensers,  shower  curtain  hooks  and 
thermometers.  The  thermometer  is  an  instance  of  a dass 
of  product  that  has  undergone  widespread  redesign  by  many 
manufacturers  for  merchandising  in  plastics.  The  fact 
that  plastics  will  stand  up  well  within  normally  experienced 
extremes  of  air  temperatures,  for  instance,  has  been  utilized 
by  the  Robert  Bradley  Company,  Waltham,  Mass.,  in  the 
single-piece  polystyrene  chassis  and  dial  face  of  a new  and 
unusual  type  of  outdoor  thermometer  which  attaches  di- 
rectly  to  the  window  pane  by  application  of  adhesive  to 
rubber  rim  and  thus  eliminates  the  job  of  screwing  the  in- 
strument to  the  window  frame. 

On  the  whole,  the  hardware  dealer  is  receptive  to  plastics 
components  in  hardware.  In  that,  he  is  merely  responding 
to  the  receptiveness  of  his  customers,  of  course.  Untoward 
earlier  experiences  with  plastics  in  this  field  have  not  been 
numerous,  at  any  rate  not  sufficient  to  retard  plastics  prog- 
ress  here  to  any  degree.  Mr.  George  finds  that,  where  plas- 
tics have  failed  in  hardware,  invariably  the  fault  lay  not 
with  the  material,  but  with  its  misapplication — almost  al- 
ways  functional  misuse.  There  is  far  less  of  this  today  than 
there  was  in  the  first  year  or  so  after  the  war.  However, 
since  a hardware  dealer,  no  matter  what  his  size,  can  not 
maintain  a testing  laboratory  and,  therefore,  must  rely  on 
the  pre-production  research  and  testing  of  reliable  manu- 
facturers, this  firm  tends  to  confine  its  buying  to  brand- 
name  merchandise.  end 


Tape  £ox  Tennis  Couxis 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


in  \Yz'  width,  .055"  thick.  It  will  be  sold  in  three-yard 
rolls,  together  with  4"  copper  nails  to  fasten  it  to  the  ground. 
Galvanized  iron  nails,  while  cheaper,  rust  after  the  coating 
is  worn  ofT,  and  aluminum  nails  would  be  corroded  by  the 
chloride  of  lime  used  in  drying  tennis  courts. 

At  present,  the  tape  is  punched  out  at  3"  intervals  along 
both  edges  to  receive  the  nails.  Mr.  Atkinson  thinks  that 
6"  intervals  would  be  effective  enough,  and  there  is  even  a 
possibility  that  the  installation  may  be  simplified  by  stapling 
down  the  tape  at  the  ends  and  supplementing  it  with  scat- 
tered  nails  where  necessary. 

The  cost  of  installation,  including  materials,  is  estimated 
i at  about  $40  per  court,  which  compares  favorably  with  rub- 
; berized  and  impregnated  cloth  installations. 

The  origin  of  the  polyethylene  tape  fits  in  with  the  pro- 
I verb  that  many  a truth  is  said  in  jest.  Robert  A.  Fisch, 
i president  of  Anchor  Plastics,  was  playing  tennis  with  some 
I friends  and  one  of  them,  falling  in  with  the  popular  notion 
i that  everything  is  or  can  be  made  of  plastics,  said  jokingly, 
I “How  about  a plastics  tennis  court  tape?”  Mr.  Fisch  said, 
i “Why  not?”  and  his  firm  not  long  after  came  up  with  the 
I embodied  answer.  end 
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example  of  cleon,  accu- 
rate  molding,  with  metol 
inserts  in  exact  position. 
Toleronces  must  be  dose 
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food  fields,  coil  fornis,  and  sheathing  for  wire  and  cable, 
governor  slide  buttons,  nuts  and  cores  for  polishing  brushes, 
and  blind  rivets.  Several  manufacturers  are  using  nylon 
for  strain-relief  plugs  where  the  wire  cord  is  attached  to 
the  appliance. 

Nylon  zippers  are  being  produced  coinmercially  and  offer 
promise  because  of  their  attractive  colors,  and  “warmth” 
where  they  touch  the  body.  The  material  withstands  the 
action  of  dry  cleaning  solvents  and  the  heat  of  ironing. 

Emphasis  was  laid  on  planned  approach  to  the  use  of  the 
material  to  avoid  misapplication. 

F.  L.  Yerzley,  Mycalex  Corp.  of  America,  “Mycalex 
410 — Glass-Bonded  Mica  in  Molded  Form”:  Although 
this  material  is  a ceramic,  consisting  of  finely  divided  mica 
dispersed  in  a glass  binder,  it  is  molded  in  equipment  and  by 
processes  resenibling  those  employed  in  the  transfer  molding 
of  phenolics.  The  material  is  characterized  hy  freedom  from 
cold  fiow  and  carbonization,  high  dielectric  strength,  low 
loss  in  high  frequency  electric  fields,  resistance  to  change 
at  temperatures  up  to  at  least  700°  F,  and  dimensional  and 
electrical  stability  under  a wide  range  of  humidity  and 
temperature  conditions.  It  may  be  molded  with  precision 
approaching  that  common  to  metal  parts  and  is  adapted  to 
the  inciusion  of  metal  inserts  capable  of  use  as  hermetic 
■seals.  Features  of  design  were  discussed  and  illustrated  by 
reference  to  comniercial  molded  parts. 

Reid  G.  Fordyce,  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Plastics 
Div.,  “Styrene  Polymers  and  Copolymers  for  Industry” : 
The  advances  made  in  providing  the  plastics  industry  with 
polystyrene  polymers  and  copolymers  having  greater  versa- 
tility  and  wider  fields  of  application  because  of  improved 
properties,  were  discussed.  The  economic  foundation  on 
which  these  developments  rest  was  stressed,  as  well  as  the 
threat  to  older  materials  in  industries  hesides  the  molding 
field.  The  salient  dififerences  between  a polymer  and  a 
copolymer,  and  the  methods  employed  in  these  developments 
were  reviewed.  Products  were  analyzed  from  the  stand- 
point  of  the  outstanding  property,  or  combination  of  pro- 
perties, that  the  material  has  to  offer  the  plastics  engineer. 
The  actual  and  potential  applications  of  these  newer  ma- 
terials in  a number  of  fields  were  indicated. 

J.  Searer,  Durez  Plastics  & Chemicals,  Inc.,  “Durez 
Phenolic  Resins  in  Synthetic  and  Natural  Rubber”: 
'1'hese  resins,  spécifically  formulated  for  the  purpose,  act  as 
thermosetting  (vulcanizing)  plasticizers  for  both  synthetic 
and  natural  rubber,  making  all  types  of  rubber  Processing 
easier,  while  imparting  material  increases  in  hardness,  abra- 
sion  resistance,  stiffness,  solvent  and  oil  resistance,  and  age 
resistance  to  the  cured  stocks.  Excellent  surface  finishes 
are  also  obtained. 

Products  utilizing  resin-rubber  blends  now  being  manu- 
ftictured  inciude  shoe  .soles,  top  lifts,  gaskets,  grommets, 
molded  rigid  articles,  and  Ebonite-Wke  materials.  Potential 
Products  inciude  artificial  leathers,  insulation,  and  GRS 
automotive  tire  bead  stock. 

Kubber  is  being  blended  with  phenolic  molding  com- 
pounds,  and  improved  flexibility  and  impact  resistance  have' 
been  obtained  experimentally.  Durez  phenolic  resins  are 
presently  being  used  to  modify  rubber-base  adhesives,  since 
these  resins  increase  adhesion,  toughness,  tack,  and  heat 
resistance. 

L.  E.  Cheyney,  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  “Plas- 
ticizers in  the  Plastics  Industry”:  Plasticizers  are  an 
auxiliary  group  of  materials  used  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  either  temporary  or  permanent  plasticify  to 


the  plastics  mix,  which  may  be  varied  widely  by  the  proper 
selection  and  use  of  plasticizer.  Such  properties  inciude 
hardness,  flexibility,  impact  strength,  resilience,  electrical 
characteristics,  aging  behavior,  permeability,  and  others. 
Recent  developments  in  the  field  of  plasticizers  are  responsi- 
ble  for  new  flame-resistant  materials,  applications  of  poly- 
meric  materials  as  plasticizers,  and  perfection  of  the  paste 
technique  of  fabricating  vinyl  plastics. 

Dr.  O.  L.  Pierson,  Rohm  & Haas  Co.,  “Fabricating 
of  Heat-Resistant  Plexiglas:  Heat-resistant  acrylic  sheet 
ofifers  the  well-known  crystal  clarity  and  good  physical 
properties  of  the  regular  grade,  plus  a markedly  higher  re- 
sistance to  heat,  and  is  available  in  the  same  variety  of 
colors  and  patterns.  Development  of  high  speed  aireraft 
during  the  past  tliree  years  has  placed  new  emphasis  on 
resistance  to  heat  developed  by  airflow  friction.  In  addi- 
tion,  several  new  industrial  applications  requiring  extra 
heat  resistance  have  come  along.  I'’or  example,  Plexiglas  1 1 
has  been  used  in  street  and  industrial  lighting,  automobile 
visors,  demonstrator  units  such  as  domestic  washing  ma- 
chines,  vending  machines,  and  aireraft  enclosures  and  ac- 
cessories. 

To  assist  fabricators  in  its  u.se,  the  Rohm  & Haas  Fabri- 
cating Laboratory  has  developed  techniques  which  differ 
from  those  used  with  standard  acrylics  principally  in  form- 
ing and  cementing,  which  is  best  done  with  a Cement  II 
formulation  developed  by  the  company.  This  avoids  exces- 
sive  soak  times  and  will  develop  strengths  nearly  equal  that 
of  the  heat-resi.stant  sheets  if  properly  heat  treated.  Form- 
ing requires  ovens  operating  about  20°  C.  higher  than  for 
comparable  operations  on  standard  acrylics.  These  higher 
temperatures  require  more  rapid  handling  during  forming. 
In  some  cases  heated  molds  have  proved  helpful.  Examples 
of  the  fabricating  techniques  used  in  several  fields  were 
discussed  in  detail. 

Henry  M.  Richardson,  DeBell  & Richardson,  Inc.: 
“The  Produetion  Economics  of  Press  Design.”  To  be 
competitive,  the  plastics  molder  must  continually  turn  out 
more  and  more  pounds  of  salable  molded  parts  per  day 
per  press.  To  do  this,  he  must  be  able  to  mold  at  lower 
unit  pressures  to  allow  greater  weight  per  heat  from  a given 
press  size ; must  provide  mold  temperature  and  preheat 
which  will  allow  minimum  flow  and  cure  time;  and  utilize 
pressing  equipment  which  is  fast  and  reliable  so  the  press 
operating  time  is  as  small  as  economically  practical.  The 
other  major  factor  is  the  amount  of  labor  which  must  be 
used  to  produce  it.  Controlled  high  speed  press  operation 
and  automatic  cycle  timing  and  control  offer  pre.sent  op- 
portunities  for  improvement. 

The  cost  of  material  conversion  was  analyzed  and  charted 
by  its  components,  and  the  investment  value  of  cycle  time 
savings  indicated.  For  example,  a 150-ton  press  miglit  mold 
a 15-oz.  charge  at  4,000  psi,  but  only  half  this  quantity  at 
8,(XX)  psi.  A cure  time  of  40  sec.  in  each  case  and  a change 
and  transfer  time  of  20  sec.  indicates  a material  conversion 
cost  of  from  5.6  to  7.7^  per  lb.  at  4,000  psi  and  10.2  to 
14.5#  per  Ib.  at  8,000  psi.  A reduetion  of  cycle  of  10  sec.  is 
worth  annually,  in  the  re.sulting  savings  during  normal 
three-shift  operation,  an  amount  equal  to  the  aniortization, 
carrying  charges,  and  taxes  on  an  investment  of  approxi- 
mately  $10,000. 

S.  K.  Moxness  and  J.  Formo,  Minneapolis  Honeywell 
Regulator  Company,  “Present  Developments  in  Steam 
Preheating”:  Another  year  of  practical  experience  with 
steam  preheating  has  proved  its  practicability  for  general 
transfer  molding.  Improvements  in  the  method  of  metering 
the  moisture  into  the  preheating  atmosphere  make  it  pos- 
sible  to  maintain  precise  control  over  the  moisture  content 
of  the  preheated  preforms.  This  has  made  it  possible  to 
control  the  shrinkage  of  parts  over  a wider  range  than  is 
possible  with  other  means  of  preheating.  It  was  emphasized 
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tliat  the  amount  of  nioisture  in  a properly  functioning  steam 
preheating  oven  is  very  small,  causing  a relative  humidity 
of  only  about  one  to  two  percent.  Tests  have  been  limited 
to  general  purpose  and  asbestos-filled  phenolics  in  preforms 
up  to  one  inch  thick. 

Surface  appearance  of  steam  preheated  parts  compares 
with  parts  molded  with  other  methods  of  preheat.  Strength 
cbaracteristics  are  often  enhanced,  while  electrical  charac- 
teristics  are  very  slightly  reduced.  The  great  influence  of 
very  small  amounts  of  moisture  can  be  seen  in  the  greatly 
accelerated  rates  of  softening. 

Emil  J.  Marslek,  Acme  Scientific  Company,  “Design 
and  Finish  Requirements  on  the  Production  of  Plastic 
Lenses”:  In  the  past  it  has  been  desirable  to  make  lens 
molds  by  hobbing  methods  because  the  hobbing  produced 
the  highest  finish  and  accuracy  for  this  type  of  cavity.  This 
paper  presented  an  alternative  method  of  designing  lens 
molds  which  permits  the  use  of  optical  methods  in  finishing 
the  lens  surfaces,  thus  eliminating  the  need  of  hobbing  by 
use  of  inexpensive . inserts.«  With  these,  it  is  possible  to 
utilize  better  grade  materials,  resulting  in  surfaces  free  of 
inclusion  and  blemishes.  These  surfaces  will  also  have  a 
true  figure  of  revolution  and  optical  in  character.  The  use 
of  Newton’s  fringes  for  inspection  of  radius  of  curvature 
and  freedom  of  turned  edge  was  mentioned.  The  reflec- 
tivity  and  surface  finish  of  the  mold  insert  surfaces  were 
also  discussed  with  some  attempt  to  correlate  this  data  with 
actual  surfaces  produced  on  the  plastics  lens  by  the  mold- 
ing  operation.  No  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  the  con- 
ditions  which  might  be  introduced  by  variation  in  plastics 
materials  or  molding  techniques. 

Other  papers  presented  at  the  conference  were:  “Stretch 
Orientation  of  Polystyrene  and  its  Interesting  Results,”  by 
James  Bailey,  Plax  Corp.;  “Methods  for  Industrial  Color 
Standardization,”  by  P.  M.  Koons,  National  Ca.sb  Register 


Co.;  “Ihe  Iheory  of  Colorimetry  and  its  Application  to 
Color  Standardization,”  by  Miss  D.  Dalton,  Interchemical 
Corp. ; “A  New  Attack  on  the  Degradation  of  Plastics,”  by 
F.  W.  Reinhart,  National  Bureau  of  Standards ; “Stress- 
Time  Relations  in  Plastics,”  by  A.  H.  Dietz,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  “Some  Recent  Phases  of  Fabri- 
cating  Techniques,”  by  J.  W.  Knight,  Fabri-Form  Company. 

Exhibitors  were : Acrilex  Sales  Corp.,  American  Plastics 
Engineering  Co.  (Shaw  Insulatdr  Co.),  Bee  Chemical  Co., 
Cadillac  Stamp  Co.,  Cleworth  Publishing  Co.,  Detroit  Ma- 
coid  Corp.,  Durez  Plastics  & Chemicals,  Inc.,  Charles  H. 
Frantz,  Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co., 
Eimer  Maywald  Co.,  Inc.,  Miskella  Infra-Red  Co.,  Modern 
Plastics,  Inc.,  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  National  Rubber 
Machinery  Co.,  Plastic  Engineering  Co.,  Process  Mold  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  Reichhold  Chemical  Co.,  Seal-Peal,  Inc.,  Stand- 
ard Products  Co.,  Wolverine  Plastics,  Inc.,  and  Ziff-Davis 
Publishing  Co.  end 
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happen,  and  when  it  does  it  is  a source  of  vexation,  to  say 
the  least.  Mr.  Frisbie  cites  the  case  of  an  insulating  wheel 
rim  on  a locomotive  molded  of  high  acetyl  acetate  which 
warped  badly  because  of  what  he  believes  to  be  a substitution 
of  plasticizer.  At  other  times,  changes  in  molding  powder 
composition  have  led  to  inconsistent  flow  and  to  wide  varia- 
tions  in  the  molded  parts.  Other  drawbacks,  in  Mr.  Frisbie's 
opinion,  are  the  low  heat  distortion  points  and  the  high 
water  absorption  of  the  lower  price  thermoplastics,  though 
the  latter  failing  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  polystyrene. 

Aside  from  that,  be  finds  that  the  lightness  of  plastics. 


Colorful  sets  for  euery  setting 


PLASTIC  TUMBLERS 
MATCHING  TRAYS 


in  a wide  variety  of  seven  pastel  colors:  red,  blue, 
ivory,  white,  yellow,  green,  peach. 

Tumbler  is  7-oz.  capacity  for  Household  and  other 
uses.  Speciolly  designed  with  smooth  rolled  edge 
to  comfortobly  fit  the  lips.  Attractively  packaged 
in  groups  of  six  in  dustproof  cellophane  contain- 
ers  for  visible  counter  display, 

Trays  may  be  used  with  the  tumblers  or 
separately  to  serve  many  other  needs. 

Clip  this  ad  to  your  letterhead  and  mail  to 
Air.  Rybak  for  samples  and  quantity  price 
discounts. 
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Made  in  production  quantities 
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AQUA  PLASTIC  DYE 

Pot«nt  P«nding 


Uere  is  a Permanent  dye  in  Water 
solution!  Developed  especially  for  yourclear  plastres. 
AQUA  PLASTIC  DYE  has  these  outstandsng  features: 
(a)  Ease  of  application— 50  to  60  seconds  immersion  in  200°  F 
water  to  which  dye  has  been  added  (f)  color  deposits  evenly 
(c)  plastic  retains  polished  laster  {d)  fire  hazard  elminated 
(e)  no  unpleasant  or  toxic  odors. 


GREAT  AMERICAN 
COLOR  CO. 

25J2  Wuit  Ninth  Sfreef,  ^ 
Los  Angt/øs  6,  California 

CMeoge  HBprmswtaHvet^ 

Aemø  Plotlici  Supply  Co., 

938  N.  Woth  SK,  CWcogo  10,  lIBnoit, 
Moxtco  ReproiontaHvo!  Aftøs  Proetkat, 
Alpot  5,  Villa  Obrøgofl,  0.  P,  Møxico. 

Alio  ntanufaefvring  a 
eompløto  linø  of  cold  dtp  dyø». 


AQUA  PLASTIC  DYES  in  15  basic 
colors  for  anv  of  150  lovøly  pastøl 
or  brilllant  shadøs  in  o mattør  of 
søconds.  Highiy  røeommøndød  for 
møthacrylotøs,  nitrotøs,  acøtatøs« 
ocøtobutyratøs,  øthyl  cøllulosø  and 
vinyl  chioridø. 

Othør  GREAT  AMERICAN  prod- 
octs  ineludø  *GAMCO*,  a ^non- 
burning*  buffing  compound  for 
plastics;  ANNEALING  COM- 
POUND which  crøatøs  a bond 
strongør  thon  thø  plastic  itsølf; 
lAMINATING  COLORS,  a cømønt 
with  color  — no  air  bubbløs,  no 
strøaks. 


SPEED  PRODUCTION  • LOWER  DYEING  COSTS 


For  PANTOSRAPHIC  ENGRAVING 


OR  PLASTICS 


Model  UE-3. 

Alao  lighter 
modeU  UE,  UE-2. 


Panto  Engraving*/ 

rugged  and  piecision- 
built,  ior  accuiate  and 
cleon-cut  engraving  on 
plastic  ond  metal 
Products.  Depth 
Regulator,  avail- 
able  with  all  models, 
produces  a uniform  depth 
of  engraving  on  irregular 
and  curved  surfaces. 
Forming  Guide,  on  the 
UE-3  only.  for  use  on 
curved,  spherical,  and 
beveled  surfaces. 


Engraving  cutters,  master  copy  type,  fixtures,  ond  end- 
less  round  beits,  for  all  types  of  engraving,  die  ond 
mold-cutting  machines. 


MODEL  CG  GRINDER 

for  quick  and  accurorte 
shorpening  of  engraving 
ond  routing  cutters. 


Cofa/og  on  request 


H.  P.  PREIS  ENGRAVING  MACHINE 'COMPANY 

MS  ROUTE  2*  HILLSIDE,  NEW  lERSEY 


MARKING  ^01^  EQUIPMENT 


which  is  so  often  a great  advantage,  would  be  a disad- 
vantage  in  the  construetion  sets  produced  by  Gilbert.  Here 
he  feels  that  the  child  likes  the  heft  of  metal,  that  he  wants 
to  feel  that  he  has  “got  hold  of”  something.  As  a result, 
the  company  has  thus  far  used  only  a phenolic  mounting 
base  in  its  electrical  sét,  for  its  insulation  properties  and  its 
appearance. 

In  general,  Gilbert  does  not  replace  die-castings  by 
plastics  where  dimensional  stability  of  the  part  is  likely  to 
be  affected,  as  by  heat  generated  in  the  course  of  operation 
of  the  device  Gear  boxes  and  motor  housings,  for  example, 
are  still  die-cast.  Metal  is  also  retained  where  weight  is 
essential.  For  the  bases  of  the  railroad  cars  metal  plates 
are  used,  attached  to  butyrate  body  with  drive  screws. 
Gilbert  not  only  makes  laboratory  and  pilot  run  tests  on  all 
its  Products,  but  also  sends  them  out  for  consumer  tests 
before  they  are  put  on  the  market.  As  Mr.  Frisbie  says, 
“The  consumer  does  things  to  a produet  that  the  laboratory 
doesn’t  think  of,”  and  if  some  of  these  things  are  “wrong” 
that  is  what  the  manufaeturer  has  to  expect — and  forestall. 
With  a new  item  in  the  line,  the  company  may  distribute  as 
many  as  50  pieces  for  this  consumer  field  test,  on  which 
reports  are  obtained  once  a week  until  a conclusive  result  is 
obtained. 

As  an  example,  when  Gilbert  produced  a lightweight 
electric  drill  for  home  use,  it  had  them  tried  out  in  several 
garages  and  shipyards  as  well  as  in  many  hornes.  While  the 
shipyard  test  was  not  really  representative,  since  the  drill 
was  not  meant  for  heavy  duty,  it  did  yield  a pointer  for 
improving  the  wear  of  the  device.  But  the  real  test  was  in 
the  home,  the  market  for  which  the  drill  was  intended,  and 
the  consumers  were  able  to  call  attention  to  an  obvious 
weakness  which  did  not  show  up  in  any  of  the  laboratory 
tests.  For  good  reason — there  was  nothing  wrong  with  any 
of  the  working  parts  of  the  drill.  But  the  consumers,  using 
the  drill  in  odd  cellar  workrooms,  not  as  conveniently 
supplied  with  electrical  outlets  as  the  laboratory,  did  find 
out  that  the  cord  was  not  sufficiently  long  to  reach  their 
distant  sockets.  A simple  criticism,  and  one  easily  overcome 
— once  the  company  realized  it.  That  is  why  it  is  sold  on 
consumer  testing.  end 


Pxomotinff  Marketer 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


marketer  himself  is  responsible  for  providing  the  molder 
with  an  operating  mold.  In  any  case,  full  ownership  and 
control  of  the  mold  is  always  held  by  the  marketer,  who 
remains  the  proprietor  of  the  produet  in  question.  Assembly 
and  packaging  are  often  done  by  the  molder  for  the  account 
of  the  marketer  and  he  may  even  set  up  to  drop  ship  orders 
to  particular  outlets. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  although  the  marketer  makes  an 
investment  in  molds  and  tools  he  does  not  acquire  any 
molding  machinery  and  does  not  own  any  manufaeturing 
facilities.  Although  the  marketer  assumes  the  bulk  of  the 
risk,  the  custom  molder  inevitably  shares  the  risk  to  some 
extent.  Before  produetion  begins,  he  must  invest  the  time 
of  his  engineers  in  consultation,  testing  and  mold  design. 
Of  course,  he  hopes  to  recoup  these  costs  in  the  price  he 
receives  from  the  marketer  for  each  piece.  But  if  the  item 
is  unsuccessful,  even  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  he  stands 
to  lose  the  money  he  has  put  into  preparatory  engineering. 

Normally,  the  molder  supplies  the  material  as  part  of 
his  piece  price,  but  in  other  cases  the  promoting  marketer 
secures  molding  compounds  from  material  manufaeturers 
or  other  sources  and  has  it  shipped  to  the  molding  plant 
for  his  account.  In  such  cases,  with  the  marketer  supply- 
ing  the  mold  and  the  material,  the  use  of  a molding  niachine 
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is  supplied  by  the  molder  at  a flat  hourly  rate,  including 
operating  labor,  power  and  incidental  Services. 

The  promoting  marketer’s  functions  are  of  real  impor- 
tance  in  the  industry  since  in  certain  fields  a respectable 
proportion  of  total  production  is  under  his  control.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  toys,  and  playthings,  in  certain  house- 
ware  items  and  even  in  some  packaging  applications.  His 
economic  justification  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  molders 
are  not  merchandising  minded  and  are  reluctant  to  assume 
the  risks  that  are  involved  in  proprietary  molding.  The  pro- 
nioting  marketer  is  therefore  a risk-taker  and  a merchan- 
diser  and  his  success  depends  on  the  skill  with  which  he 
discharges  his  risks  and  performs  these  sales  functions. 

A rough  analogy  can  be  drawn  between  the  function  of 
the  promoting  marketer  and  that  of  the  textile  converter 
who  buys  so-called  gray  goods,  comparable  to  plastics  raw 
materials,  and  has  a commercial  dyer,  printer,  or  finisher 
turn  these  into  finished  piece  goods  of  particular  types  and 
styles.  The  textile  converter,  like  the  promoting  marketer, 
does  not  own  manufacturing  facilities  but  plays  the  market 
very  closely,  rushing  in  to  meet  new  demands  as  they  arise 
and  assuming  the  risks  that  are  involved  in  gaging  changing 
public  tastes  and  requirements.  Certain  markets  for  plastics 
are  as  fast  moving  as  the  textile  market,  and  the  promoting 
marketer  must  follow  these  markets  closely  and  attempt  to 
learn  what  is  wanted  and  to  guess  how  these  wants  can  best 
be  met,  before  his  competitors  see  the  same  opportunities. 
He  backs  his  guesses  with  investnients  in  niolds  and  other 
development  costs  and  then  carries  out  all  of  the  marketing 
functions  from  time  product  leaves  molding  shop. 

This  arrangement  is  a satisfactory  one  for  many  custom 
molders  who  are  not  inclined  to  engage  in  a straight  mer- 
chandising activity.  Many  custom  molding  shops  are  run 
by  men  with  mechanical  backgp-ound  who  are  neither  skilled 


nor  particularly  interested  in  merchandising  as  such.  They 
would  rather  spend  their  time  running  their  shop  as  effi- 
ciently  as  they  know  how  and  in  meeting  the  numerous 
problems  that  arise  from  it.  They  are  willing  to  have  some- 
one  take  from  their  backs  the  burden  of  creating  new  prod- 
ucts  and  the  problems  involved  in  getting  those  products 
established  in  the  market. 

In  some  quarters  a prejudice  against  promoting  market- 
ers  has  risen,  overlooking  the  genuine  contribution  that  these 
firms  have  made  in  expanding  the  markets  for  plastics.  Part 
of  this  feeling  arises  from  the  practice  sometimes  indulged 
in  of  shifting  molds  from  one  shop  to  another  to  achieve 
advantages  in  price  or  material  availability.  The  molder 
often  feels  himself  in  an  insecure  position  in  this  kind  of 
business,  particularly  since  the  promoting  marketer  may 
have  identical  molds  operating  simultaneously  in  several 
shops.  In  some  cases,  too,  promoting  marketers  in  times  of 
materials  shortages,  have  appeared  able  to  lay  hands  on  ma- 
terials not  available  directly  to  molders.  The  charge  has 
been  made  from  time  to  time,  often  unfairly,  that  inde- 
pendent marketers  have  been  responsible  for  certain  mis- 
applications  of  plastics.  Faced  with  a high  demand  for 
finished  products  on  the  one  hand  and  a restricted  supply 
of  first  grade  material  on  the  other,  there  has  been  at  times 
pressure  to  use  incorrect  materials  with  resultant  effects  on 
quality  and  serviceability.  But  this  tendency  has  not  been 
confined  to  promoting  marketers  by  a long  shot. 

The  increased  availability  of  materials  and  the  normal 
competitive  process  has  weeded  out  these  alleged  misappli- 
cations  and  reports  from  merchandising  circles  indicate 
that  they  are  no  longer  a serious  problem.  In  addition  the 
same  development  has  induced  a stabilization  of  the  pro- 
moting marketer-molder  relationship  so  that  complaints 
on  mold-jugging  have  greatly  decreased.  end 
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New ! 


CUMBERLANO  ROTARY 
CHOPPING  MACHINE 

This  machine  cufs  slob  material  from 
compounding  mills,  chops  continuous- 
ly  extruded  rods,  sheets  or  strands, 
and  cuts  up  calendar  roll  side  shear 
str.ps.  This  machine  is  also  used  in 
conjunction  with  extrusion  machines 
to  produce  cube  or  pellet  material 
suitable  for  a molding  compound. 

CUMBERLANO  SLITTING 
& MANGLING  MACHINE 

This  machine  is  useful  primarily  to 
manufacturers  who  compound  plastic 
materials.  The  machine  may  be  used 
to  reduce  material  for  use  as  a com- 
mercial product  without  further  gran- 
ulating.  Or  it  may  bo  used  to  pre- 
pare  material  for  subsequent  final 
reduction  in  a granulating  machine 


CUMBERLANO  PLASTICS 

GRANULATING 

MACHINES 

These  machines  are  de- 
signed  especially  for  plas- 
tics. They  perform  with  high 
efficiency  the  special  cutting 
requirements  of  plastic  ma- 
terials. They  are  simple  in 
design,  rugged  in  construction 
and  are  easy  to  dismantle 
and  dean.  These  machines 
are  built  in  two  styles.  Nos. 
0,  Vi  and  1 Vi  as  at  top  right 
(No.  Vi  is  illustrated).  Also, 
large  18'  machine,  double 
hung,  with  retractable  knife 
block  for  complote  acces- 
sibility.  {Illustrated  at  right 
below.) 


Plastics  Granulating  Machines. No.  200 

n e IIECT  ^ATAI  C Sllttlng  and  Mangling  Machine No.  300 

REdUEdl  VAIALV/Ura  Rotary  Chopping  Machine No.  400 

CUMBERLANO  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Oept.  B,  Box  216,  Providence,  Rhode  Islond 
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iEV/hars  New 
in  Plastics 


Plastics  Injection  Press  Improved 

Van  Do;n  Iron  Works  Co. 

2685  Erst  79th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Major  improvements  in  the  Model  H-200,  1 oz.  capacity,  In- 
jection Press  of  this  company  include : A spreader  which  has 
been  added  to  the  heating  cylinder  and  reduces  the  time  required 
for  the  heating  cycle  by  50%  ; internal  hard  chrome  plating  of 
the  heating  cylinders  to  provide  longer  life,  reduced  resistance 
to  the  flow  of  material  and  less  corrosion  when  molding  vinyl ; 
relief  set  at  1500  psi  to  provide  maximum  clamping  pressure 
and  independent  adjustment  of  clamping  and  injection  pressures ; 
and,  a new  needle  valve  in  the  hydraulic  system  to  increase  gauge 
life.  The  price  of  the  Model  H-200  Press  remains  unchanged 
from  what  it  was (832) 


Injection  Cylinder  for  More  Intricate  Molds 

Lester-Phoenix,  Inc. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Development  of  an  injection 
cylinder  with  independent  tem- 
perature  control  in  its  spreader 
and  a completely  annular  ma- 
terial passage  is  an  outgrowth 
of  original  experiments  with  in- 
ternal heating  of  the  spreader. 

The  advantages  claimed  by 
Lester-Phoenix  are : increased 
plasticizing  rate  for  any  given 
inventory  of  material ; more  ef- 
fective  pressure  transfer  from 
plunger  tip  to  nozzle  because  of 
a totally  unrestricted  material 
package,  a hot  spreader,  and  warm  feed  section;  accurate  tem- 
perature  control  to  within  a few  degrees  of  both  the  spreader 
and  the  cylinder  body  in  three  zones ; improved  purging  prop- 


erties  for  the  cylinder ; and  tapered,  shrink  fit  of  the  spreader 
to  the  cylinder  body  to  permit  easy  disassembly  for  cleaning. 
The  vertical  arrangement  of  the  cylinder  allows  ready  accessi- 
bility  of  both  the  external  and  internal  heaters  for  replacement. 

The  overall  results  of  this  new  development,  designed  as  a 
general  purpose  cylinder  for  all  thermoplastics,  including  Vinyl- 
ite  and  Nylon,  is  that  successful  molding  of  larger  pieces  on 
more  intricate  molds  is  now  made  possible.  It  can  also  be  ex- 
pected  that,  due  to  the  excellent  plasticizing  ability  of  this  de- 
sign, less  power  is  required  to  operate  the  pumps,  less  current  is 
required  for  the  heaters,  maintenance  cost  is  reduced  and  pro- 
duction  is  greatly  increased (833), 


Helical  Saw  Blade  for  360°  Cuts 

DoAll  Co. 

Des  Plaines,  111. 


With  a 360°  effective 
cutting-edge,  a new  helical 
band  saw  permits  cutting 
of  material  in  any  direction 
without  rotating  the  work. 
Adoption  of  this  saw  and 
new  type  rubber  roller  saw 
guides  to  a sawing  machinc 
greatly  increases  its  capac- 
ity. The  hardened  tooth 
helix  periiiits  the  cutting  of 
intricate  dies  as  well  as  the 
the  filing  of  small  radii  in 
openings  inaccessible  with 
ordinary  bcnch  file  or  nee- 
dle file  cquipment.  Plastics  can  be  accurately  sawed.  Available 
in  two  sizes  : .040  and  .074  in  diam (834) 


Continuous-Type  Pressure  Heater 

Blaw-Knox  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Development  of  a large  capacity,  continuous  type  of  industrial 
pressure-heater  for  use  in  heating,  cooling  or  otherwise  treating 
large  quantities  of  materials  continuously  under  pressure  has 
reached  commercial  availability.  In  the  unit,  a horizontal,  cylin- 
drical  shell  rotates  inside  a pressure  chamber.  Feed  and  dis- 
charge  are  accomplished  through  barrel  valves  of  special  design 
which  allow  continuous  charging  and  discharging  at  pressure 
up  to  15  psi.  The  pressure  toaster  was  originally  developed  for 
and  is  now  used  by  the  soybean  Processing  industry ; it  is  ex- 
pected  to  find  wide  application  in  other  fields (835) 


List  by  Key  Nos.  from  "What's  New 
in  Plastics"  or  "Literature  Review": 

please  send  me  additional  information  j 

and  literature  on  items  listed  below  which 
appeared  in  the  , « j 

Issue  af 

Name  1 

ADVERTISED  PRODUCTS  (nome  and  page) 

Address  | 

City  Zone  State  1 

Company  i 

REMARKS: 

TMa 

Please  print  I 

Por  your  conveniønee, 
•och  It*m  of  new  equip* 
ment  and  Ifferoture  de« 
seribed  In  these  poges  h 
keytd  by  number. 

Te  ebfafn  oddiflonol  In- 
formation about  ony  of  the 
Products,  processes  and 
literature  mentioned  hore, 
it  is  ntcessary  only  to  list 
the  key  numbers,  flll  out  the 
balanee  of  the  form,  then 
tear  out  and  mail  to  us. 

This  form  moy  oiso  be 
used  to  obtain  more  infor- 
mation coneerning  produets 
odvertised  in  this  issue  of 
Ftastlcs. 

Be  sure  to  speelfy  in  the 
proper  spoce:  (1)  the  issue 
of  Pfast/cs  in  which  the  item 
oppoors:  (2)  key  number  ot 
the  end  of  the  item;  and 
(3)  your  name,  compony, 
title  and  address,  including 
postal  sone. 
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Booklet  on  Chemistry 

W American-Marietta  Company 

Adhesive,  Resin  and  Chemical  Div. 

340  13th  Ave.  SW,  Seattle  4,  Wash. 

I*’  Titled  “The  Magic  That  Is  Chemistry,”  this  interesting  book- 
II  let  deals  with  tlie  company's  researph  into  and  development  of 
^ protein  adhesives,  synthetic  resin  adhesives,  special  resins  and 
) sealers (836) 

Nylon  Textile  Fibers 

[ E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co..  Inc. 

Nylon  Division,  Wilmington  98.  Delaware 

“Nylon  Textile  Fibers  in  Industry”  is  the  title  of  a new  30-page 
booklet  being  offered. 

Industrial  uses  of  nylon  are  enumerated  and  sections  are  de- 
voted  to  nylon’s  properties  of  strength,  light  weight,  toughness 
and  abrasion  resistance,  elasticity,  low  moisture  absorption,  heat 
1 setting,  resistance  to  light,  Chemicals,  heat ; and  attack  by  mildew, 
i mold,  and  insects;  non-flammability,  and  non-toxicity (837) 

I Cyanamid  Resin  Adhesives 

i American  Cyanamid  Co.,  Plastics  Div. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
j Resin  adhesives  are  reviewed  in  a new  12-page  booklet  recently 
I published.  This  brochure,  produced  in  full  color,  describes  the 
Products  made  by  Cyanamid,  illustrates  the  range  of  applications 
where  they  have  been  found  effective,  and  indicates  the  important 
savings  and  sales  advantages  which  may  be  gained  through  their 
use.  Copies  will  be  mailed  upon  written  rcquest (838) 


Instrument  Catalog 

Leeds  & Northrup  Co. 

4934  Stenton  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Directed  to  instrument  men  in  scientific  laboratories  and  indus- 
trial plants,  new  16-page  catalog  called  “Micromax  Model  R— 
Indicating  Recorders  and  Controllers,”  presents  all  Micromax 
Model  R’s. 

Included  are  complete  specifications  in  easy-to-use,  tabular 
form  for  automatic  indicating  recorders,  and  indicating  and  re- 
cording  controllers.  Among  the  recording  controllers  are  in- 
struments which  provide  two-position  control,  or  are  integral 
parts  of  full  proportional  control  systems. 

Suggested  chart  numbers  are  also  listed  for  the  more  com- 
monly  used  ranges,  together  with  other  accessories  and  sup- 
plies (839) 


Moisture  Measuring  Equipment 

American  Instrument  Co.,  Inc. 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Here,  in  a new,  28-page  bulletin  is  a comprehensive  descrip- 
tion  of  a complete  line  of  electric  hygrometer  equipment  suitable 
for  exacting  industrial  and  laboratory  applications.  The  booklet, 
No.  2140,  is  generously  illustrated.  Among  other  devices  it  lists 
a tiny  sensing  element  that  responds  within  a fraction  of  a sec- 
ond  to  increases  or  decreases  of  relative  humidity  as  small  as 
0.1%.  This  element  measures  with  an  accuracy  of  within  plus- 
minus  1)4%  relative  humidity,  when  used  with  suitable  equip- 
ment. It  is  relatively  independent  of  such  limiting  factors  as 
restricted  circulation  of  atmosphere  around  the  sensing  element, 
extremely  small  mounting  spaces  for  sensing  elements,  remote 
installation  of  indicating  or  other  equipment,  and  subjection  of 
' the  sensing  element  to  vacuum  or  pressure (840) 

^ Wood  Waste  As  A Molding  Compound 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce 
Washington,  D.  C. 

How  wood  Waste  may  be  used  as  a low-cost  molding  com- 
I pound  is  reviewed  in  Report  PB-81664  recently  issued  by  the 
f Office  of  Technical  Services,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce.  This 

( six-page  study  is  available  at  10  cents (841) 

f 
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HOW  NEWARK  DIE  COMPANY 
HELPED  A FISHERMAN  S 
DREAM  COME  TRUE . . . 


The  wliole  thing  started  wlien  a prartical-mindpd  fislier- 
man  had  a bright  idea  for  a safe,  bandy  gadget  for  holding  and 
carrying  his  hooks.  Today  his  brainstorm  is  no  longer  just  an 
idea  but  a reality — in  HOOK  PAK,  an  atlrartive  and  highly 
useful  plastic  novelly  with  wide  appeal  to  devotees  of  the  rod 
and  reel. 

Newark  Die  Company  is  proud  of  its  role  in  the  east  respon* 
sible  for  the  development  and  manufaeture  of  HOOK  PAK. 
We  designed  and  produced  the  master  hob  and  hobbed  cavi- 
ties  from  which  Dillon-Beck  Co.,  Hillside,  N.  J.,  molded  the 
parts  for  the  Gliebe  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  nianufacturer  of 
HOOK  PAK.  The  finished  produet  and  its  accurate,  econom- 
ical  manufaeture  are  a tribute  to  the  cooperation  and  know* 
how  of  the  three  organizations. 

HOOK  PAK  is  another  case  hislory  showing  how  Newark  Die 
Company  serves  the  plastic  industry.  If  you  have  a produc- 
tion  problem  requiring  multiple  cavity  molds,  perhaps  we 
can  help  you.  More  ihan  25  years’  experience  in  producing 
thousands  of  compression,  transfer,  and  injeetion  type  molds 
qualifies  us  to  turn  out  the  hobs,  hobbed  cavities,  and  niachined 
molds  you  need. 

Write  today  for  your  free  copy  of  our  illustrated  booklet,  “The 
Procedure  of  Die  Hobbing.” 


MASTER  HOB  HOBBED  CAVITY  FINTSHED  PRODUCT 

DenifirtfU  and  Pro(iuce<i  by  Made  by  Newark  Die  Moldeei  by  DiUon’Beck 

Netcnrk  Dic  Company,  Company,  Co.  for  The  Giiebe  Co. 


NEWARK  DIE  COMPANY 


22  SCOTT  ST. 


NEWARK  2,  N.J. 
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S pedal 

Carbide-Tipped  Tools 

for 

Laniinated  Plastics 
and  Wood 


Cut  machining  costs  by 
bringing  your  cutting  tool 
problems  to  specialists. 
Here’s  a reliable  source  of 
regular  and  made-to-spec- 
ification  carbide-tipped 
tools  with  proven  per- 
formance on  laminaled 
plastics  and  wood. 


SEND  YOUR  CUTTING  TOOL  BLUEPRINTS  TO 
US  FOR  PROMPT  QUOTATIONS 
—NO  OBLIGATION 


The  Best  Way  to 

SHEAR  PLASTICS 


is  with  the 


DI-ACRO  SHEAR 


All  shearable  plastics  can  be  accurately  cut  to 
extremely  dose  tolerances  with  the  DI-ACRO 
Shear  on  a production  basis.  This  precision 
machine  also  readily  shears  mica,  dielectrics, 
vamished  cambrics  and  all 
types  of  metals. 

DI-ACRO  Shears  are  avail- 
able  in  6",  9",  12"  and  24" 
sizes. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG— ~This  bookist  thows  how  "DIE-LE5S 
DUPLICATING"  soves  time  ond  dio  oipens*  with  DI-ACRO 
Shears.  Benders,  Brokes,  Rod  Parters.  Notehers.  Punches. 

DI-ACRO  1$  pronounctd  "DI£-ACK-RO" 


onEibiRwinmFD.co:' 


386  EIGHTH  AVENUE.  LAKE  CITY,  MINN. 


(Continued  from  page  18) 

other  reason  than  that  of  just  dollars  and  cents.  A 
healthy  treasury  will  enable  SPE  to  accomplish 
more  and  contribute  more  to  the  industry  than  it 
could  do  if  its  roster  pridefully  listed  only  “plas- 
tics engineers.” 

★ DBVALUATION  AND  PLASTICS 

^ Devaluation  of  the  French  franc  increases  the 
cost  of  American  plastics  materials  to  French 
manufacturers.  Substantial  amounts  of  molding 
powders  are  now  being  shipped  to  France,  which 
is  a good  market  having  over  600  molders. 

^ Devaluation,  on  the  other  hand,  lowers  the 
prices  of  French  goods  to  Americans.  This  will 
stimulate  purchases-  by  Americans  of  French 
goods,  and  will  result  in  placing  more  dollars  in 
the  hands  of  the  French,  with  which  they  can 
purchase  more  plastics.  International  economists 
believe  that  the  devaluation  was  a necessary  step. 
The  cheap  price  of  the  dollar,  pegged  at  119 
francs,  stifled  trade  as  much  as  would  an  arti- 
ficially  high  price.  At  250  francs,  the  price  is 
more  realistic,  nearer  the  black  market  rate.  Only 
the  next  few  months  will  clearly  show  if  the  new 
base  is  right.  If  it  is  not,  the  French  may  find  it 
cheaper  to  buy  their  raw  materials  from  Germany, 
England,  Belgium  or  Switzerland. 

★ INCREASED  CONSUMPTfON 

^ New  life  is  being  instilled  in  the  use  of  cellulose 
acetate,  with  results  indicating  a gradual  return  to 
1946  levels  of  consumption.  The  biggest  drop 
was  in  molding  powders.  However,  now  the  con- 
sumption is  averaging  5,000,000  lb  per  month  for 
both  cellulose  acetate  and  butyrate.  Much  of  this 
higher  level  is  due  to  the  intense  promotion  carried 
on  by  the  cellulosic  producers,  to  interest  molders 
and  consumers  in  the  superior  qualities  of  high 
acetyl  cellulose  acetate  in  hard  flows.  Little  seems 
to  be  known  of  the  advantages  of  these  hard  flows, 
but  indications  are  that  new  possibilities  are  being 
projected.  It  is  known  that  better  dimensional 
stability  can  be  imparted  by  the  utilization  of  an 
He  flow  in  high  acetyl.  end 


Plastics  in  Perspective 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


enough  plastics  materials  in  the  country  to  supply  the 
bodies  required  by  any  one  large  auto  manufacturer. 

At  A GAB-FEST  of  Broadwayites  the  other  day,  a 
moderately  unsuccessful  producer  in  a fit  of  self- 
pity  ventured  the  remark  that  he  was  his  own  worst 
enemy.  “Not,”  said  the  sharp-witted  Franklin  P.  Adams, 
“while  I am  here.”  Like  show  business,  the  plastics  in- 
dustry does  not  lack  for  keen  critics ; and  it’s  a salutary 
thing.  Writers  and  producers  of  bad  or  mediocre  plays 
always  attribute  their  troubles  to  the  critics,  who,  ac- 
cording  to  them,  delight  in  “panning”  plays.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth,  which  is  that  critics  go 
out  of  their  way  in  ther  search  for  merit,  and  often 
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overpraise  a fair  play  because  there  are  so  few  good 
ones. 

However,  it  is  true  that  there  are  a great  many  people 
who,  through  ignorance,  make  unwarranted  criticisms 
of  plastics  as  a whole.  But  Ihey  are  really  less  danger- 
ous  to  the  industry  than  those  manufacturers  who  use 
plastics  in  their  products  without  due  regard  for  their 
limitations  as  well  as  their  virtues,  who  use  plastics  for 
the  sake  of  plastics.  One  is  reminded  of  the  observation 
that  the  reason  people  applaud  the  antics  of  trained  dogs 
and  women  political  speakers  is  not  that  they  do  it  well 
but  that  they  do  it  at  all.  Some  people  will  use  plastics 
because  they  can  be  made  to  do  in  a given  application. 
That  is  not  enough.  Plastics  should  be  specified  when 
they  can  do  a better  job  than  any  other  material.  That  is 
the  moral  of  the  article  published  elsewhere  in  these 
pages  on  the  employment  of  plastics  in  the  products  of 
the  A.  C.  Gilbert  Company.  We  intend  to  publish  many 
more  articles  of  this  kind,  for  a sound  industry  cannot 
be  based  on  amateur  enthusiasm  but  only  on  sound  en- 
gineering. end 


SPI  Low-Ptessuxe  Sessions 

( Continued  from  page  30) 


Dr.  F.  L.  Minneår,  Shellmar  Products  Corp.,  “Evalu- 
ation  of  Thermoset  Laminated  Sheet  Products”:  Ma- 
jor advantage  of  continuous  laminating  with  polyester  resins 
over  high  pressure  laminates  is  that  it  may  be  used  for  the 
rapid  production  of  thin  sheets  from  Ma"  down  to  0.005", 


which  can  be  made  very  pliable  with  little  or  no  difference 
in  the  other  general  properties.  This  opens  up  entirely  new 
fields  for  thermosetting  laminates,  such  as  wall  covering, 
especially  for  bathrooms,  and  kitchen  sink  counter  covering. 
“The  continuous  process  of  making  contact-pressure  lami- 
nates has  enough  advantage  for  it  to  carve  out  its  own  field. 
That  there  will  be  some  instances  when  it  will  overlap  into 
some  applications  of  phenolic  laminates  is  likely,  just  as  it 
will  compete  with  wood  and  metal  and  linoleum  for  some 
uses.  That  it  will  displace  any  of  these  materials,  as  has 
been  claimed,  unfortunately,  by  some  promoters  in  this  field, 
is  just  plain  silly  talk.  The  advantages  of  phenolic  lami- 
nates are  numerous,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  future 
will  see  these  two  processes  complementing  each  other 
rather  than  competing.” 

The  banquet  speaker  was  Ralph  W.  Carney,  sales  man- 
ager, Coleman  Co.,  Wicheta,  Kansas,  who  outlined  the 
requirements  for  a good  sales  presentation. 

The  addresses  seemed  to  be  preponderantly  directed  to 
continuous  laminators,  despite  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  companies  represented  were  not  in  that  field.  Possibly 
this  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  small  number  of  com- 
panies engaged  in  continuous  laminating  account  for  by  far 
the  greatest  tonnage  of  resins  and  fillers.  However,  at  a 
closed  forum  following  the  general  meeting,  in  which  Clare 
Bacon,  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corp.,  also  participated, 
and  of  which  B.  Darling,  the  Riegel  Paper  Corp.,  was 
moderator,  the  questions  answered  both  by  the  panel  and 
from  the  floor  concerned  phases  of  low-pressure  reinforced 
plastics  molding  other  than  continuous  laminating.  For 
many  members  present,  a single  question  answered  at  this 
forum  made  their  attendance  at  the  meeting  more  than 
worth  while.  end 
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All  Plesfics  Peint  Brush 

The  paint  brushes  illustrated  on  page  16  of  the 
February  issue  of  PlatHes  not  only  had  phenolic 
handles,  but  also  nylon  bristles,  making  them  the 
first  all-plastics  brush  in  this  field, 


By  LEWIS  WINNER 

Markøt  Research  Engineer 


Sunlamp  Has  Unique  Application  in  Plastics 

Plastics  research  has  uncovered  a new  apiilication  for  the 
sunlamp  and  its  ultraviolet  light,  the  photopolymerization  of  un- 
saturated  organic  compounds  as  vinyl  chloride  and  niethyl  acry- 
late.  Ralph  F.  Hayes,  Springfield,  Mass.,  found  that  when  one 
part  of  2,  7-dichloro  diphenylene  sulfone  (aromatic  sulfone)  was 
mixed  with  100  parts  of  methyl  acrylate  and  subjected  to  an 
ultraviolet  light  from  a sunlamp  at  74  °C,  the  methyl  acrylate 
polymerized  to  a solid  mass  in  3S  min. 

Hayes  discovered  that  the  sunlamp — 2,  7-dichloro  diphenylene 
sulfone  catalyst  combination  could  be  applied  to  vinyl  esters  like  J 
vinyl  acetate,  vinyl  formate  and  vinyl  butyrate ; vinyl  halides  such  | 
as  vinyl  chloride  and  vinyl  bromide ; vinyl  ethers ; vinyl  ketones ; ! 
vinyl  aromatic  derivatives  such  as  styrene,  divinyl  bcnzene,  vinyl  . 
diphenyl;  substituted  styrenes  including  mono  and  poly  chloro  j 
styrenes,  and  mono  and  poly  alkyl  styrenes. 

Acrylic  derivatives,  which  can  also  be  used,  include  acrylic  acid  j 
and  alpha  alkyl  substituted  acrylic  acids  and  their  esters,  and 
nitriles  such  as  methyl,  ethyl  and  propyl  aerylates,  methyl  and  ' 
ethyl  methaerylate,  methyl  ethacrylate,  acrylonitrile  and  metha- 
crylonitrile. 

In  a test  with  100  parts  of  styrene,  the  styrene  polymerized 
after  15  hr  to  a slightly  yellow  mass,  which  on  analysis  proved  j 
to  be  97  per  cent  polymerized.  In  another  test,  vinyl  chloride 
IKjlymerized  to  a solid  mass  in  4 hr. 

The  2,  7-dichloro  diphenylene  sulfone  catalyst  accelerates  poly- 
merization.  In  a test  with  a mixture  of  85  parts  of  vinyl  chloride 
and  15  parts  of  diethyl  maleate,  with  and  without  the  catalyst,  the 
catalyst  mixture  polymerized  in  12  hr,  while  the  mixture  without 
the  catalyst  remained  liquid  after  24  hr. 

The  amount  of  the  catalyst  may  be  varied  from  .1  and  about 
5 percent  of  the  weight  of  the  monomer  or  monomer  mixture. 
The  percentage  of  catalyst  can  be  determined  by  the  molecular 
weight  desired.  For  instance,  an  increased  catalyst  coiicentration  ' 
I causes  a decréase  in  the  molecular  weight  of  the  polymerized  j 

produet.  j 

The  temperature  of  the  polymerization  reaction  also  may  be  j 
varied,  between  25  °C  and  150°C.  I 

I New  Processing  Techniques  j 

Phenol  shortages  have  prompted  the  development  of  several 
interesting  Processing  techniques.  Coal  tar  residue  has  served  as 
a base  in  one  method  to  provide  crude  resorcinol  with  up  to  25 
per  cent  phenol.  In  another  method,  up  to  25  per  cent  jihenol  has 
been  recovered  from  mixtures  containing  phenol  and  resorcinol. 

In  this  process,  developed  by  Harold  W.  Mohrman,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  the  cumbersome  coal-tar  resorcinol  purification  methods, 
which  result  in  substantial  losses  of  phenol,  have  been  overcome 
with  a formaldehyde  treatment.  Phenol  is  removed  by  distilla- 
tion  and  subsequently  purified  by  furthér  distillation  or  solvent 
extraction. 

During  one  test,  Mohrman  placed  962  parts  of  crude  resorcinol 
containing  about  20  per  cent  phenol  in  a glass  flask,  added  340 
parts  of  37  per  cent  formalin  and  300  parts  of  water.  The  mixture  | 
was  heated  at  40°  to  50° C until  the  resorcinol  was  completely 
dissolved.  The  reaction  was  then  heated  for  15  min  to  reflux  at 
atmospheric  pressure.  Phenol  and  water  were  then  removed  by 
distillation  under  reduced  pressure  at  120°C.  When  all  the  phenol 
and  water  were  removed,  the  reaction  mixture  was  poured  from 
the  flask  and  cooled.  A hard,  brittle,  two-stage  resorcinol,  con-  . 
taining  no  free  phenol,  was  obtained,  and  180  parts  of  phenol 
were  recovered  from  the  distillate  by  solvent  extraction. 

The  amount  of  formaldehyde  used  can  be  varied  up  to  about  .8 
mol  per  mol  of  resorcinol.  The  upper  limit  depends  on  the 
amount  of  formaldehyde  which  will  combine  with  resorcinol  to 
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yield  a liquid  resin,  when  hot,  from  which  phenol  can  be  distilled. 
A solid  form  of  formaldehyde,  such  as  paraformaldehyde,  can  be 
used  in  place  of  the  aqueous  formalin. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  phenol  and  water  are  removed 
from  the  reaction  mixture  Controls  the  melting  point  of  the  resin, 
a low  temperature  providing  a low  melting  point. 

Mixtures  of  highly-reactive  substituted  phenol  and ' relatively 
large  quantities  of  phenol  can  be  used  in  place  of  the  resorcinol- 
phenol  mixtures ; 3,  5 xylenol-phenol,  catechol-phenol  and  pyro- 
gallolphenol  mixtures. 

No  catalyst  is  required  in  the  Mohrman  process,  and  accord- 
ingly  the  resins  have  a high  electrical  resistance. 

P/ast/cs  Scrap  in  Textile  Field 

Plastics  scrap  Processing  is  particularly  active  in  the  textile 
fields.  Pure  acetate  rayon  scrap,  for  instance,  is  widely  sought, 
since  it  can  be  reused  by  dissolving  and  forming  into  filaments  as 
in  the  original  production  of  acetate  rayon.  However,  it  has  been 
difficult  to  reuse  acetate  rayons  which  have  other  fibers  inter- 
woven  because  of  the  chemical  variables  in  the  fibers. 

Orlan  M.  Arnold,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  solved  the  problem  with  a 
fibrous-forming  process.  In  the  Arnold  method,  cloth  or  textile 
scrap  with  over  10  per  cent  cellulose  acetate  fiber,  and  the  balance 
an  insoluble  fiber  such  as  viscose  rayon,  is  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
conditioned  to  a moisture  content  of  about  2 to  4 per  cent.  Con- 
tents  of  the  fibrous  materials  are  then  estimated  for  the  correct 
proportion  desired  in  the  material  (acetate  rayon  50  per  cent, 
viscose  rayon  40  per  cent,  cotton  fiber  10  per  cent),  and  scrap 
added  if  necessary  to  secure  the  proportion.  The  scrap  is  put 
through  a cutter  which  cuts  the  cloth  into  pieces  of  about  60  mm 
average  diameter.  The  cut  material  is  then  put  through  a shred- 
der  or  a carding  machine  to  open  out  the  threads  in  any  bits  of 
remaining  fabric.  The  fibers  are  picked  up  in  an  air  stream  and 
carried  through  blowers  into  a chamber  where  they  are  thor- 
oughly intermixed,  and  any  orientation  destroyed.  Plasticizers, 
pigments  or  dyes  are  sprayed  into  the  chamber  to  become  inter- 
mingled  with  the  fibers.  The  composition  which  settles  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber  may  be  treated  for  sheets,  etc. 

Instead  of  acetate,  other  cellulose  esters,  nitrates,  etc.,  or  nylon 
can  be  used  with  suitable  solvents,  and  instead  of  or  in  addition  to 
viscose,  any  other  fibers  insoluble  in  the  solvent  used,  such  as 
cotton,  silk,  wool,  or  glass. 

Water  as  Enwlsitier 

Water  can  be  used  to  emulsify  poly vinyl  acetal  and  butyral 
resins,  according  to  a development  by  Alexander  J.  Geiges,  East 
Orange,  N.  J.  The  plasticized  resin  emulsion  can  be  used  to  im- 
prove  the  surface  strueture  of  paper  or  cloth.  In  the  manufaeture 
of  paper,  the  resin  is  added  to  the  paper  fiber  slurry  suspended  in 
water  as  the  slurry  is  being  masticated  in  the  beater  tanks.  After 
the  paper  is  relieved  of  the  water,  it  will  contain  fibers  coated 
with  plasticized  acetal  resin. 

One  solution,  prepared  by  Geiges,  contained  750  parts  of  poly- 
vinyl  butyral  resin,  675  parts  of  pale  brown  castor  oil  having  an 
acid  number  of  20  and  a viscosity  of  about  40  poises,  and  75  parts 
of  castor  oil  fatty  acids  having  an  acid  number  of  170.  The  resin 
was  milled  in  a heated  (250°  F)  dough-type  mixer,  solvent  plas- 
ticizer  being  added  slowly.  Heat  was  turned  off  when  a homog- 
enous  mass  of  plasticizer  and  resin  appeared,  and  cold  water  run 
through  a jacket  on  the  mill  until  the  temperature  was  reduced  to 
about  200°  F.  A solution  of  10  per  cent  aqueous  caustic  alkali 
such  as  soda  or  potash  was  then  introduced,  as  milling  continued, 
to  reduce  the  acid  number  to  about  half  of  its  original  figure. 
When  a temperature  of  about  120°  F was  reached,  a 10  per  cent 
solution  of  ammonium  hydroxide  was  introduced.  This  reduced 
the  acid  number  to  approximately  zero. 

Plasticizers  for  this  process  should  have  acid  numbers  of  20  to 
40.  Solvent-plasticizers  in  this  category  are  castor  oil  (c.p.)  ; 
ester  type  derivatives  of  vegetable  oil  fatty  acids,  such  as  the 
butyl  ester  of  the  fatty  acids  present  in  naturally  occuring  castor 
oil ; oxidized  and  polymerized  vegetable  oils,  commonly  known  as 
blown  vegetable  oils ; and  the  chemical  plasticizers,  dibutyl  phtha- 
late,  dioctyl-phthalate,  tricresyl  phosphate,  triphenyl  phosphate, 
dibutyl  sebacate,  etc. 

The  success  of  the  process  appears  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  plas- 
ticizers which  are  either  actively  polar  themselves,  or  compatible 
with  polar  materials  that  also  have  at  least  partial  solvent  effects 
on  the  resins.  Incidentally,  the  plasticizer  should  be  relatively 
non-volatile  at  room  temperature.  end 
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and  why  they  were  made  as  they  are. 
You  get  a moat  practical  Introduction  to 


mold  materials,  molding  processea,  and 
the  many  factors  and  problems  affectlng 
molding  cfflclency.  The  MiliUry  Ingineer 
says.  °^he  engineer.  the  tool  designer, 
the  sales  engineer  and  the  IndustrlaT  de- 
signer will  And  a useful  tool  In  this  first, 
comprehenslve  and  yet  thoroughly  practi- 
cal work." 


Part  design 
considerotions 
Mold  design 
procedure 
Steels  & their 
selection 
Materials  and 
techniques 
Compression  mold 
design 

Transfer  mold  design 
Injection  mold  design 
Extrusion  die  design... 
And  many  related 
subjeets 


S‘9sy  Mottty-såcx  euAHåHTCi 


' Dept.  P-3S.  Murray  Hill  Books,  Inc., 

232  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  IB,  N.  V. 

Q Enclosed  flnd  S4.50  ($5  ouUlde  U.S.A.)  for 
which  please  rush  PLASTICS  MOLD  DESIGN*  by 
Sachs  é Snyder:  or.  send  C.O.D.  and  1 will  pay 
postman  this  amount  plus  a few  cents  poatage  when 
book  Is  dellvcred.  if  unsatisfactory.  It  Is  under- 
stood  I may  return  book  after  S days  and  have  my 
$4.50  refundod. 

Namc — — 
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IF  YOU  WANT  OUTLETS 
CONTACT  US 

Anything  pertaining  to  Smoken  Articies 
or  General  Merchandising  and  Novelties 

★ ★ ★ 

We  Contact  Jobbers  and  Chain  Store  and 
Department  Stores  from  Coast  to  Coastl 

(IT«  ITill  Carry  Our  Oun  Aecounts  if  Nøeessary) 

M.  B.  SIEGEL 

ASSOCIATES 

FACTORV  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

63  E.  ADAMS  ST,  CHICAGO  3,  ILL 


Industry  Highlights 


Plax  Announces  New  Location 

Plax  Corporation,  extruders  of  plastics  in  sheet,  rod,  tube  and 
blown  fortns,  announces  a change  of  location  to  76  Talcott  Road, 
West  Hartford,  Conn.  The  company  formerly  occupied  six 
different  locations  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  with  headquarters  at  133 
Walnut  St.  At  the  new  location,  Plax  will  occupy  90,000  sq  ft, 
with  all  facilities  under  one  roof.  The  present  mail  address,  Box 
1019,  Hartford,  Conn.,  remains  the  same. 

Micarta  Pxices  Shaded 

Small  price  reductions  in  Decorative  Micarta,  are  announced 
by  Edward  J.  Maroney,  sales  manager.  United  States  Plywood 
Corp.,  which  distributes  the  product  for  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.  Mother-of-pearl  and  linen  patterns  in  gray,  blue,  and  tan 
have  been  developed  together  with  mahogany,  prima  vera,  and 
walnut  Tru-Wood.  Typical  reductions  are  from  $.57  to  $.44  and 
$.46  to  $.40  per  sq.  ft. 


MOLD  DE5iGn5 


Injection  Molders 
Nylon  and  All  Thermo  Plastics 


SINKO 

MANUFACTURING  & TOOL  CO. 

2947  N.  OaUey  Avenue  Phone  LAKeview  4220  Chicego,  III. 


cash  paid 

For  Capitdl  Stock  or  Assefs  of 

INDUSTRIAL  ENTERPRISE 

•WANTED 

By  lårge,  Hnancially  poweriul,  diversified  organU 
lafion  wishing  fo  add  anofher  enferprhe  fo 
present  Holdings. 

Existing  Personnel  Normally  Refained 
STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL 

Box  1241,  1474  B'way 


FOR  PENCIL  SHARPENERS 

ONIFOUI  iSCHEST  QUALITY  • WILL  FIT  ACCURATELY 
Wrife  for  Quofafion 


NORWALKRAZOR&BLADECO.-  204  MORRIS  AVE.-  NEWARK  3,  N.  J. 


Course  tox  Design  with  Plastics 

Recognizing  the  growing  importance  of  the  industrial  de-^ 
signer  in  present  and  future  production,  the  Midwestern  Tech-; 
nical  Institute,  431  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.,  has  announced 
the  inauguration  of  a professional  course  on  industrial  design 
to  place  special  emphasis  on  design  for  plastics  on  a college  level.  j 


Lippincoit  & Maxgulies  New 

Renamed  Lippincott  & Margulies,  Inc.,  the  industrial  design 
firm  formerly  known  as  J.  Gordon  Lippincott  & Co.,  Inc.,  has  ! 
Walter  P.  Margulies  and  J.  Gordon  Lippincott  as  its  senior  offi- 
cers.  Other  executives  are  Norman  A.  Schoelles,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  packaging,  and  Robert  De  Veyrac,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  interiors.  Headquarters  remain  500  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Vndexwriiers  Appxove  Natvax  400  to  lOS** 

Approval  of  Natvar  No.  400,  extruded  vinyl  tubing  manufac-  1 
tured  by  the  National  Varnished  Products  Corp.,  Woodbridge,  j 
N.J.,  has  been  issued  by  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories  for  con-  | 
tinuous  operating  temperatures  of  105°  C.  This  is  the  first  ex- 
truded tubing  to  be  so  approved.  It  can  be  distinguished  from 
other  similar  tubings  by  its  temperature  marking  of  four  ridges 
equally  spaced  around  the  circumference,  and  running  through- 
out  its  length.  The  tubing  is  particularly  suitable  where  operat- 
ing conditions  call  for  both  oil  resistance  and  high  heat  resistance. 


GE  Phenolies 

Phenolic  molding  powders  in  a complete  line  to  satisfy  a 
major  portion  of  the  needs  of  the  average  molder,  are 
being  marketed  immediately  it  is  announced  by  the  Chem- 
ical Dept.  of  General  Electric,  and  include  general  purpose, 
high  heat  resistant,  and  impact  resistant  plastics  materials. 
These  are  available  in  standard  colors  and  mottles.  High 
quality  and  uniformity  will  be  maintained  by  critical  tests 
made  on  every  batch  of  material  prior  to  shipment,  the 
company  declared,  including  specific  gravity,  tensile 
strength,  dielectric  strength,  fiow,  powder  pourability, 
shrinkage,  and  Izod  impact  tests. 

The  company  said  the  molding  materials  provide  ex- 
cellent  finishes  and  high  glosses  and  are  available  in  a flow 
range  of  soft,  medium-soft,  medium-hard,  and  hard.  Ap- 
plications range  from  distributor  caps  and  switch  bases 
to  radio  cabinets  and  cooker  handles.  Special  attention 
was  called  to  mahogany,  light  oak,  and  red  oak  mottles 
whose  excellent  uniformity,  color,  gloss,  and  finish  are 
said  to  recommend  them  for  a variety  of  decorative  ap- 
plications.  They  are  available  in  a flow  range  from 
medium  to  soft. 
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SPf  Supplemenfs  Aeeounting  Manual 

Publication  of  a supplement  to  the  SPI  Aeeounting  Manual 
has  been  announeed.  The  original  manual  was  released  as  a 
management  aid  in  1946  and  subsequent  work  has  been  earried  on 
by  a 52-man  eommittee  representing  the  foremost  eoneerns  of 
the  industry  under  ehairmanship  of  William  H.  Nussbaum  of 
Columbia  Protektosite  Co.,  Ine. 

The  manual,  in  its  entirety,  eovers  the  following  points : 
Finaneial  Statements,  Gassifieation  or  Chart  of  Ledger  Aeeounts, 
Sales  Analyses,  Aeeounting  for  Manufaeturing  Costs,  Aeeount- 
ing for  General  Expenses,  Formula  for  Costs  and  Estimates  on 
Individual  Artieles,  Supplements  and  Appendixes  on  Speeific 
Aeeounts  and  Suggested  Forms  and  Proeedures. 

Copies  of  the  manual  have  been  distributed  to  the  entire  SPI 
membership  and  sold  to  outside  firms  throughout  the  nation. 
The  manuals  supplement  is  being  sent  to  SPI  members.  Copies 
of  it  are  available  at  the  Soeiety’s  eentral  offiee,  295  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  Total  cost  of  the  manual  is : $2.50  to 
members ; $5.00  to  non-members. 

SPI  West  Coasi  Conference 

The  West  Coast  seetion  of  the  Soeiety  of  the  Plasties  Industry 
will  not  only  bring  together  leaders  of  the  industry  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  for  the  section’s  annual  conference  but  will  feature 
an  unusual  merchandising  exhibit  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  March  28,  29,  30  and  31. 

According  to  R.  B.  Gutsch,  chairman  of  the  SPI  seetion  and 
general  manager  of  aaRBee  Plasties  Company,  Los  Angeles,  the 
exhibit  will  demonstrate  the  most  successful  proeedures  in  origi- 
nating,  designing,  advertising  and  marketing  typical  plasties 
Products.  The  work  emphasized  will  be  that  of  molders  and 
other  firms  in  the  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  areas. 

Conference  chairman  is  Herbert  G.  Pratt,  American  Cyanamid 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Grant  Ehrlich,  Resin  Industries,  is  Santa 
Barbara  coordinator  for  the  eommittee.  Reservations  may  be 
made  through  Erven  White,  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corp., 
3445  West  Eighth  Street,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 


Plasfie  Club  Elects  Officers 

Newly  elected  officers  of  the  Plastic  Club  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.,  for  1948  are : president,  Morris  Salinger,  Duranol  Products, 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  vice-president,  George  E.  Prescott,  Lewis 
& Conger,  New  York;  treasurer,  Isidore  Engel,  Joseph  Brandt  & 
Bros.,  New  York;  secretary,  Jane  E.  Condit,  premium  merchan- 
dise  consultant.  New  York.  Chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  is 
Louis  Kurz,  Duranol  Products. 

Charles  Peters,  of  Lewis  & Conger  and  founder  of  the  Qub, 
was  presented  with  a bronze  plaque  and  made  Honorary  Pres- 
ident. 


SPE  Newark  Seetion  Winner 

Winner  in  the  annual  Prize  Paper  Contest  of  the  Newark 
Seetion,  Society  of  Plasties  Engineers,  Inc.,  is  Donald  W. 
Biklen,  produet  engineer  for  Shaw  Insulator  Co.,  whose  subjeet 
was  “Styling  Molded  Plasties — Fundamentals,  Applications  and 
Benefits.”  The  essay  discussed  the  basic  principles  of  design 
with  illustrations  taken  from  commercial  prodiKts.  This  sec- 
tional  competition  was  preliminary  to  SPE’s  national  contest 
for  which  the  awards  are  to  be  announeed  shortly. 


SPE  in  New  Orleans 

Organization  of  a New  Orleans  chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Plasties  Engineers  has  been  announeed.  Monthly  meetings  will 
be  held  throughout  the  year.  Officers  for  1948  are:  Harold  A. 
Levey,  Pres.,  a chemical  engineering  consultant;  Ralph  W. 
Chambers,  Vice  Pres.,  a plasties  manufaeturer ; and  Paul  F. 
Oswald,  Sec’y-Treas.,  active  in  designing  engineering  work, 
whose  Office  is  123  Lake  St.,  Southport,  New  Orleans  20,  La. 
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HASSALL  cold-headingmay  solve  your  im- 
^ mediate  special  part  problem  . . . Special 
• nails,  rivets  and  threaded  parts  made  in  di- 
ameters  from  1/32"  to  3/8"— lengths  up  to  6". . . Rivets  3/32" 
diameter  and  smaller  a specialty  . . .Vatiety  of  metals,  finishes 
and  secondary  operations  . . . Economy,  quality  and  quick  de- 
livery  in  large  or  small  quantities  . . .Tell  us  what  you  need  . . . 
We  will  answer  promptly.  ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 
3-color  Decimal  Equivalents  Wall  Chatt  free  on  request. 

160  Clay  Street 
Brooklyn  22,  N.Y. 
Manufaeturers  of  Cold-Headed  Speciallies—Established  1850 


JOHN  HASSALL,  INC. 


IDEAL  FOR  CARBIDE  CUHERS 


Sp«ed  with  power  with  precision.  PRECISE  40,  the 
fastest,  most  powerful  electric  hondtool  mode, 
weighs  only  40  oz.  BuiJf  for  produetion.  Mills, 
grinds,  polishes,  deburrs  any  moteriol  from  file* 
hard  steel  to  bronze,  plostics,  wood  or  rubber. 
Imogine,  with  tungsten  Carbide  cutters  PRECISE  40 
milts  the  hardest  steel  I 

PRECISE  40  in  cool,  shockproof,  plastic  case  op* 
erates  on  AC*DC.  Use  it  as  a handtool  or  as  a mo* 
torized  quill  in  vise,  lathe,  mill  or  on  your  produc* 
tion  set-up.  Many  accessories 
and  rotary  tools  available. 
Also  COOLFLEX  Flexible 
Shaft  ottachment  with  9-oz. 
air*cooled  handplece. 


Ti/ncte 

FOR  CIRCULAR 


CRINDS 

MILLS 

DEBURRS 

ENGRAVES 

DRILLS 

FINISHES 

SHARPENS 

POLISHES 


PRECISE  PRODUCTS  CO.,  1351  CLARK  ST.,  RACINE,  WIS.  U.S.A. 


THE  NEW  PRECISE  40 
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Precision-made  to  within  .001"  from  finest  steel. 
Durable  edges  thot  cut  cleonly  ond  eosily. 
Uniform  highest  quolity.  Will  fit  occurately. 


CLUB  RAZOR  & BLADE  MFG.  CO.  • 34  GREEN  ST.  • NEWARK  2,  N.  i. 
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Plastic  Moldings  Corp. 

Specialiits  in  large  contract  com> 
pression  molding.  Ettablished  1923. 

859  Hathaway  Stratt  CHerry  7743-4 
CINCINNATI  3,  OHIO 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


ACRV'LIC  Fabricatora  doing  precisiuti  Mork  would  like  to  submit  estiniatea 
on  your  needs,  production  or  custom.  Idclar  Fabricatora,  Newtown,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Plant  Chemiat,  thoroughly  experienced  in  impregnation  and 
coating  fabrica  witb  pyroxylin  and  reaina,  capable  of  handling  production 
problema.  Plant  located  in  New  England.  State  age,  background,  salary 
and  referencea.  Interlaken  Mills,  Fiskeville,  Rhode  Island. 

MR.  Plastic  Manufaeturer.  Threc  arresting  new  plastic  produets  with 
volume  markets  available  on  exeluaive  basis.  Box  169,  % Plastics,  185  N. 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

AUTOMATIC  Machines  for  Folding  & Forfning  Acetate  Envelopcs,  Round 
Containera,  Beading.  Send  inquiriea  to  Loring  G.  ('alkina,  583  S.  Ogden 
Dr.,  Loa  Angeles,  Calif.  Exclusive  Agent  for  Milroy  Industries. 

MOLD  Designer-Draftaman  Compression,  Transfer  molds.  Knowledge 
methods  of  finishing  and  machining  molded  parts  desirable.  Our  firm  small, 
progressive,  long  established,  located  central  New  York  State.  Our  Plastics 
Division  is  one  of  aeveral  and  our  diversity  of  produeta  makes  for  stabilily 
of  employment.  Group  Insurance,  holidaya,  paid  vaeations,  etc.,  further 
make  this  poaition  attractive.  Housing  available.  Please  write  stating  age, 
education,  experience,  wages  deaired  and  other  pertinent  information  to  Hox 
170,  % Plastics,  185  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  1.  Illinois. 

1 — WATSON*Stillman  Hydropncumatic  Accumulator  Air  Ballast.  1-- 
Elmcs  1^"  and  2j4"x4"  Vertical  triplex  high  and  low  pressure  pump,  with 
15  H.P.  Motor.  1 — Diapatch  plastic  oven,  4 drawera,  sire  10''xl2"x3''. 
1— Wataon-Stillman  50  ton  Press.  4 — Watson*Stillman  30  ton  presses, 
ineluded  with  the  ahove  are  all  valves  and  piping  necessary  for  operation. 
Box  171,  % Plastics,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Recent  appointments  in  the  recently  created  Plastic  Materials 
Sales  div.  of  The  B.  F,  Goodrich  Co.  are ; E.  L.  Byan  manager 
of  sales  for  coated  fabric,  calendared  sheet,  coated  wire  products 
and  Playponds ; William  M.  Gaston  manager  of  distributors’ 
sales ; R.  L.  Hill  manager  of  sales  for  extruder  and  molded 
products ; and  N.  P.  Singleton  manager  of  sales  for  east  and 
calendared  film,  coated  paper  and  packaging  material. 


William  B.  Frackleton  has  been  appointed  sales  manager  for 
the  Central  District  of  General  Electric’s  Chemical  Dept.  with 
headquarters  at  840  S.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Associated  with  General  Electric  since  1928  when  he  enrolled 
in  the  G-E  Test  Course,  Mr.  Frackleton  was  a sales  representa- 
tive for  the  Industrial  Dept.  in  1930.  In  1933  he  received  a year 
of  special  training  at  G-E  headquarters  in  Schenectady  before 
returning  to  Chicago  as  district  specialist  in  industrial  electronic 
control.  Mr.  Frackleton  has  been  with  the  Arnold  Engineering 
Company  for  the  past  two  years. 


E.  L.  Byan 


Robert  L.  Gibson  N.  P.  Singleton  William  B.  Frackleton 


Robert  L.  Gibson  has  been  named  manager  of  the  newly 
created  Personnel  Div.  of  the  Chemical  Dept.  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.  This  division  will  have  responsibility  for  matters 
pertaining  to  employee,  union  and  community  relations  as  well 
as  educational  activities  in  the  various  divisions  and  plants  of 
the  department.  Mr.  Gibson  will  continue  as  manager  of  the 
Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion  Div.  Assisting  Mr.  Gibson 
will  be  Everett  W.  Bickford  as  manager  of  union  relations, 
George  M.  Hartley  as  supervisor  of  planning  and  preparation. 
Karl  B.  McEachron,  Jr.,  as  manager  of  educational  activities 
and  Arthur  G.  Sanford  as  manager  of  personnel  Services  and 
safety. 

» » ♦ 

Paul  J.  Doyle,  Jr.  is  in  charge  of  the  new  Houston,  Texas 
, sales  Office  of  Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemicals  Corp.  Mr.  Doyle 
has  been  associated  with  the  corporation  since  1940. 

* * * 

I William  Kops  has  been  appointed  sales  manager  for  Dec- 
i orative  Panelyte  and  D.  F.  Sweet  sales  manager  for  Industrial 
I Panelyte  in  connection  with  broader  division  of  responsibilities 
1 within  the  Panelyte  Div.  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  Mr. 

; Sweet  will  also  be  in  charge  of  the  division’s  New  York  office. 

I He  is  succeeded  by  J.  T.  Murphy  as  Trenton  district  manager. 


John  W.  Waldron  has  been  appointed  Consumer  Products 
! Sales  Manager  of  Hungerford  Plastics  Corp.  Mr.  Waldron  was 
i formerly  one  of  the  corporation’s  development  engineers. 


ATTENTIDN! 

Department  Stores 

Distributors 

Dealers 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 

BRMILE 

IIRI^TIIÆ  is  the  custom  made  plastic  wall 
tile  which  has  made  hi*j  profits  for  hundreds  of 
dealers.  Why  not  let  IIRI^Tll.iE  do  the  same 
for  you  in  1948? 

Government  reports  predict  a hoom  year  in 
remodeling  and  huilding. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  for  samples  today — 

MEMBERS  PLASTIC  WALL  TILE  INSTITUTE 
• MANUFACTURERS  o 


ACDHW  PLASTIC  ElVGIlVEEflS,  IW. 

Custom  molder s,  too 

5B1  East  IBth  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

N.  Y.  OFFICE:  170  BROADWAY  • RECTOR  2-3469 


FOR  VERSATILE  PRODUCTION 
OF  PLASTICS 

AN  H-P-M  9-OUNCE  IS  TOPS! 

If  will  produce  both  large  or  small  parts  profltably.  Com* 
pletely  self-contained  . . . connecl  an  H-P-M  tnjeetion 
machine  to  electric  power  and  cooling  water  and  ifs 
ready  to  go!  Every  component  part  is  built  by  H-P-M  — 
guoranteeing  undivided  responsibility  for  operation. 
Write  for  Bulletin  4503.  H-P-M's  injeetion  machines 
are  built  in  the  following  ca- 
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A new  tool  called  "Tru-Turn” 
måkes  possible  the  conversion 
of  drill  presses,  woodturning 
lathes,  or  grinder  stands  into 
tools  that  will  turn  and  cut-oflf 
steel,  bronze,  copper  and  alu- 
minum.  The  "Tru-Turn”  tool 
shown  above  is  mounted  on  a 
Buffalo  Drill  Press,  Spindle 
Size. 

The  "Tru-Torn”  tool  is  easy  to 
operate  and  cuts  and  turns  bar 
stockofsteel,bronze,copperand 
aluminum  measuring  Vi",  y," 
and  Vi''.  Its  built-in  microm- 
eter  permits  adjustments  that 
give  tool-room  accuracy  to 
1/1000  of  an  inch. 

Small  tool  shopt  as  well  as  all 
types  of  repair  shops  and  ga- 
rages  find  the  "Tru-Turn”  ideal 
for  cutting  long  pieces  of  bar 
stock  into  desired  lengths.  Also, 
home  craftsmen  are  able  to 
produce  accurate,  highly  fin- 
ished  precision-machined 
parts  from  metal  even  without 
previous  training. 

Accurate,  precision  work  is 
also  easier  to  do  when  tension 
is  relieved  by  chewing  gum. 
The  act  of  chewing  seems  to 
make  the  work  go  easier,  faster' 
'' — thus  helping  on-the-job  effi- 
ciency.  For  these  reasons 
Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Chewing 
Gum  is  being  made  available 
more  and  more  by  plant  own- 
ers  everywhere. 

You  can  get  complete  injorma- 
tion  from  Millholland  Screw 
Products  Corp.,  132  lYest  13th 
Street,  Indianapolis  2,  Ind. 


Tru-Turn  Tool 


Metal  Turning  Made 
with  New  Simplified 


Easy 


Tool! 


Ingenious  New 

Technical  Methods 

To  Help  You  Simplify  Shop  Work 
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Statistical  Data 


O HIPMENT  and  consumption  of  plastics  and  synthetic  resins 
in  the  United  States  during  the  month  of  December  moved 
sharply  upward,  as  shown  in  the  statistics  released  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

Gains  over  the  figures  for  November  appear  in  individual 
classifications  within  several  groups.  These  groups  are,  respec- 
tively,  cellulose  acetate  and  mixed  ester  plastics ; nitrocellulose ; 
phenolic  and  other  tar  acid  resins ; urea  and  melamine  resins ; 
polystyrene;  vinyl  resins,  wherein  all  classifications  showed  a 
decided  gain.  In  the  miscellaneous  resins  group,  molding  ma- 
terials showed  a decrease,  while  all  other  miscellaneous  In- 
creased. 

Shipments  and  Consumption 

The  statistics  represent  the  shipments  and  consumption  of 
plastics  and  synthetic  resins  as  reported  by  83  manufacturing 
companies  or  company  departments  in  the  United  States.  Quan- 
tities,  which  are  manufactured  by  the  reporting  companies  or 
company  divisions  and  shipped  to  both  domestic  and  foreign 
users,  are  included  in  the  shipment  data.  Consumption  data  are 
limited  to  the  quantities  of  plastics  and  resins  which  are  manu- 
factured and  used  by  the  83  companies  or  company  divisions 
covered  by  this  report.  Statistics  are  available  beginning  June 
1945.  Data  for  cellulose  Products  only  are  available  for  earlier 
periods. 


Plastics  and  Synthetic  Resins  Shipments 
and  Consumption  (in  lb) 


December  November  Ocfober 
Ifem  1947  1947  1947 


Cellulose  acetate  and  mixed  ester 
plasticsd 
Sheets! 

Continuous  (under  .003  ga.) . 475,043 

Continuous  (.003  gauge  and 

upward) 614,081 

All  other  sheets,  rods  and  tubes.  254,241 
Molding  and  extrusion  materials  3,829,623 
Nitrocellulose  plastics:' 

Sheets 627,630 

Rods  and  tubes 213,928 

Other  cellulose  plastics > 

Phenolic  and  other  tar  acid  resins: 

Laminating  (dry  basis) 3,513,157 

Adhesives  (dry  basis) 1,920,235 

Molding  materials' 1 7,1 60,488 

All  other,  inciuding  casting  (dry 

basis)» 5,067,639 

Urea  and  melamine  resins: 

Adhesives  (dry  basis) 4,210,386 

Textile  and  paper  treating  (dry 

basis) 1,634,764 

All  other,  inciuding  laminating 

(dry  basis)»  ‘ 719,421 

Polystyrene»» 11,455,593 

Vinyl  resins: 

Sheeting  and  8lm,  inciuding 

safety  glass  sheeting' 8,094,122 

Textile  and  paper  coating 


resins  (resin  content) 2,1 82,831 

Molding  ond  extrusion  materials 

(resin  content) 7,828,786 

All  other,  inciuding  adhesives 

(resin  content)» 2,297,927 

Miscellaneous  resins: 

Molding  materials' » 4,540,150 

All  other  (dry  bosis)»  » 2,641,584 

Totol 79,281,629 


480,586 

756,046 

225,429 

4,665,939 

609,314 

222,801 


3,241,623 

1,892,302 

15,415,038 

5,170,255 

3,904,009 

1,535,600 

559,647 

10,593,297 


7,242,552 

1,679,764 

■*5,759,749 

■*2,155,408 

4,589,182 

*2,531,029 

73,229,570 


489,980 

1,009,531 

299,331 

5,104,501 

767.965 

271.966 


3,477,013 

1,964,403 

17,886,441 

4,801,174 

4,596,590 

1,425,209. 

698,165 

10,930,918 


5,964,197 

1,780,841 

7.671.098 
2,623,490 

4.821.098 
*2,566,770 
79,150,681 


*Reviittd.  Unciudes  fitlers,  plasttcizars  and  extenders.  rpota  cannot  be  publithed 
without  dlicloilng  operations  of  individual  establiihmenti.  ^Excludes  data  for  protectlve 
coating  resin.  ^Excludes  urea  and  melotnine  molding  materials;  see  footnote  spry 
basis,  Inciuding  necessary  colorlng  material,  finciudes  data  for  urea  and  melamine, 
acrylic  acid  ond  miscelloneous  molding  materials.  'Inciudes  data  for  petroleum  resins, 
ocryllc  acid  ester  resins,  mixtures  and  miscellaneous  synthetic  moterials. 
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With  full  scale  competition  in  swing  once 
more,  new,  modem  and  exclusive  features  in 
your  product  are  essential  to  successful 
seiling  and  continued  profits.  To  this  end,  the 
proven  merits  of  exclusive  custom  injection 
moulding  and  the  facilities  of  Worcester  Moulded  — 
the  largest  in  the  East  — can  serve  you  to 
advantage,  exactiy  as  though  they  were 
your  own  plastics  department.  Our 
designing,  engineering,  moulding 
and  finishing  departments  offer  you 
complete  service  in  the  develop- 
ment of  plastic  parts  and  products 
— a good  place — and  way — 
to  meet  your  competition. 


WORCESnR  MOUIDED  PUSTKS  CO. 

14  HYGEIA  STREET,  WORCESTER  8,  MASS. 

IT  En»  42nd  S».,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

130  West  Chippewj  St.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


Unless  youVe  kept  riplit  iip  to  the  miniite  on  the  niany  ap- 
])lications  of  Resinox*  and  Resiniene*  industrial  resins  . . . 
chanees  are  yoiiVe  niissing  an  opportunity  to  use  and  profit 
hy  these  versatile,  iiseful  thermosetting  resins. 


New  applications  in  the  field  of  laininating,  honding  and 
iinpregnating  come  to  attention  aiinost  daily.  Alert  nianu- 
factiirers,  molders,  designers  and  materials  researchers  are 
working  with  these  Monsanto  resins  to  hring  forward  new 
materials  with  exciting,  new  performanee  qiialities  ... 
prohtahle  prodiictipn  advantages. 


It  will  pay  yon  to  know  more  ahont  Resinox  and  Kesi- 
mene  industrial  resins.  Use  the  coupon  on  this  page  for 
further  information  and  teehnical  data,  or  write  direcj^^for 
the  adviceof  Monsanto  experts. 


No  malier  wliat  you  make  or  design,  it  inay  pay  you  well  lo  clieck 
ihi»  outline  of  applications  for  Monsanlo’8  industrial  resins: 


lAMINATING  RESINS  ...  for  lani- 
inating  wood  veneers,  paper 
and  faliric  into  tough,  inipact- 
resistant  laminates  for  a variely 
of  purposes  . . . wall  paneling, 
table  tops,  gears,  elecirical  in- 
sulators,  radio  parts,  etc.  Tliey 
can  be  prepared  lo  offer  excel- 
lent  electricnl  properties,  cbem- 
ical  resislance,  postforming 
qualities  and  resistance  to 
weathering  and  aging. 

GRINDING  WHEEL  RESINS  ...  for 
binding  tbe  romponents  of 
abrasive  wbeels  into  slronger. 


more  dense  and  more  resilient 
wbeels.  Special  formulations  to 
meet  special  requirements. 
BRAKE  LINING  RESINS  . . . for  im- 
pregnaling  and  bonding  rom- 
ponents of  bigb  friction,  long 
wearing,  tougb,  stable  brake 
linings  and  clutcb  facings. 
SPECIALTY  RESINS  . . . for  ini- 
pregnating  paper  for  plywood 
overlays,  for  bonding  glass  and 
mineral  wool  insulation  into 
bandy  bats,  for  wire  enameling 
and  for  special  adbesive 
purposes. 


MONSANTO  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  P L A S T I C S D I V I S I O N , , 

Dept.  I*P3.  Springfield  2,  MusHarliuaetls 

...  0«nerat  ( 12  hasic  Mon$anto  Plaatic* ) 

Ptmatr  aend  ntt>  information  on  „ * 

[J  Rrrinox  and  /tnalnirn^  Iniluatrlal  Healna 

Name _ Tille,  • 

Firni  • 

Monsanto 

Chemicals -Plastics 

Type  of  BuMiiesH. 

AfJdresB  _ . 

City  State  • 

ojjlU 

NEW  GEON  paste  resins  mean 
simplified  molding,  casting^  coating,  and  dipping 


The  picture  you  are  looking  at 
is  »ot  an  exaggeration. 

"Geon  Paste  Resins”  means  new 
things  in  the  vinyl  plastics  field.  A new 
resin-plasticizer  paste  can  now  be  pre- 
pared  by  a simple  stirring  operation. 
In  many  applications  it  will  eliminate 
the  need  for  heavy  and  expensi  ve  milling 
equipment,  grinding,  dangerous  vola- 
tilesolvents.and  high  pressure molding, 


calendering  or  extruding  operations. 

The  new  Geon  Paste  Resin  can  be 
mixed  as  simply  as  you  see  it  done 
here.  Color — any  color,  brilliant  or 
pastel— can  be  added.  The  mixture 
can  be  molded,  east,  extruded — used 
for  coating  and  dipping  for  paper  and 
textiles.  Thin,  medium,  or  heavy  films 
can  be  developed— supported  or  un- 
supported.  These  can  be  beautifully 


embossed  or  printed  as  simply  as  thosc 
produced  by  any  other  process.  And 
in  casting,  there  is  virtually  no  shrink- 
age  in  the  mold  even  though  no  pres- 
sure is  used.  In  dipping  and  coating, 
usually  only  one  operation  is  called  for. 
Yet  Geon  Paste  Resin  results  in  a tough, 
homogeneous,  and  flexible  body. 

From  packaging  to  luggage,  uphol- 
stering  to  shoe  soles,  toys  to  large 
electrical  cables,  Geon  Paste  Resin 
will  make  its  contribution.  We  make 
no  finished  produets  from  Geon  or 
from  any  of  our  other  raw  materials. 
However,  we  are  glad  to  work  on  spe- 
cial  problems  or  applications.  And  we 
believe  you  will  want  the  bulletin  just 
published  on  Geon  Paste  Resin.  To 
receive  it,  please  write  to  Department 
P-4,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Com- 
pany, Rose  Building,  Cleveland  15,  O. 


B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Company  THE  B f.  GOODRICH  COMPANY 

GEON  polyvinyl  moterials  • HYCAR  American  robber  • KRISTON  thermoceltlng  retins  • GOOD-RITE  chemicalt 


IT  Eat»  42nd  St.,  N«w  York  17,  N.  Y. 
130  Watt  Chippewa  S».,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


Manufacturers  who  take  the  time  to  lift  the  cover 
of  our  service  to  industry,  are  pleasantly  surprised 
to  find  long  sought  answers  to  their  plastic  prob- 
lems. Our  engineers  and  designers,  thoroughiy 
experienced  in  every  phase  of  injection  moulding, 
are  called  upon  every  day  to  recommend  the 
proper  application  of  plastics,  to  advise  on  a 
changeover  from  other  materials,  to  solve  a 
customer's  product  engineering  difFiculty,  or  to 
Work  out  an  intricate  die  design.  That's  how  many 
a Worcester  Moulded  Plastics'  customer  is  born. 
In  addition,  with  complete  finishing  and  inspection 
facilities,  we  are  able  to  maintain  continuous 
delivery,  and  to  assure  quality  and  volume  pro- 
duction  which  will  dovetail  with  that  of  our  cus- 
tomers.  With  our  entire  interest  confined  strictiy 
to  moulding  for  manufacturers,  you  too  may  dis- 
cover  that  we  can  contribute  to  a brighter  future 
for  your  soles. 


^uåtom 

WORCESTER  MOUIDEO  PIASTKS  CO. 

14  HYGEIA  STREET.  WORCESTER  8,  MASS. 
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THERMOCREASER 

You  get  more  creascs  in  Itss  time,  with  the  Taber  Thermo- 
creaser.  That*s  because  of  the  Thefmocreaser's  **quiclc  crease’* 
action,  from  itt  accurately  heated,  thermostatically  cOntroHed 
creasing  blade  that  presses  the  material  into  a metal  forming  die 
or  a resilient  rubber  pad  to  produce  a perfect  90“  angle. 

Through  its  special  two-blade  feature,  the  Thermocreaser  is 
equipped  to  handle  a variety  of  creasing  jobs.  It  is  particularly 
well  adapted  to  production  of  transparent  set-up  type  boxes,  from 
die-cut  blanics,  either  plain  or  bead^. 

Length  of  creasing  blade 
31".  Capacity  Thermoplastic 
sheet  .005"  - .020"  thiclcness. 

Our  consultation  service 
covering  a complele  plant 
inslattalion  is  available  to  help 
you  with  your  planning.  Send 
your  problem  to  us ! 

Wtit^  fot  full  information 
on  Taber  Plastic  Fabricating 
equipment  for 
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The  Improved 

VAN  DORN  Plastic  Press 


FEATURES 


!«  Hard  Chrome  Platmg  of  interrar  of  cytf li- 
der cuts  resistance  to  flow  of  mafotigUr 
protects  against  corrosfve  carnpourul&: 


■»»«  New  ReUefVr^m — lol  at  WOO  PS.li — insurac^  moxmiuiii 
claraping  prassure  aJwvyé,  parntit»  sepmte  o«if ustment 
of  injection 


4*  New  Nee^e  Valve  incraooas  gage  lif^  by  allowing  gage 
to  be  shul  off  excapt  for  periodt^  checks  on  |øessiMe. 


With  the  addition  of  these  foui  new  featuies,  this  Van  Dom  Press  is 
unequalled  in  the  1 oz.-capacity  dass  for  molding  practically  all 
thermoplastics  including  nylon.  This  remarkably  economical  press— 

Costs  under  $2000 

Operafes  8 hours  for  under  a dollar 

Uses  less  expensive  molds 

Can  be  set  up  by  one  man  in  20  minufes 


This  Van  Dom  Injection  Press  is  unexcelled  for  profitable  production 
of  small  parts,  and  "pilot"  or  experimental  runs  on  bigger  jobs. 


We  make  mold  bases  for  Van  Dorn  Presses. 
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letters  to  the  editor 


Gentlemen: 

I have  just  been  advised  that  Plastics 
magazine,  which  has  always  been  one  of 
my  favorites,  has  been  acquired  by  Vincent 
Edwards  & Co.  I also  have  been  a regular 
reader  of  one  of  the  Vincent  Edwards  trade 
publications  and  I am  very  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement  and  you  may  continue  my  sub* 
scription. 

L.  R. 

Akron,  Ohio 

The  new  publishers  oi  PLASTICS  magazine 
are  proud  to  continue  the  fine  tradition  es- 
tablished  by  the  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Com- 
pany. In  an  onnouncement  to  the  trade  Mr. 
Ziif  explained  that  PLASTICS  magazine  wa  ’ 
the  only  trade  paper  among  the  several 
publications  issued  by  this  cutstanding  com- 
pany. and  he  felt  that  PLASTICS  magazine 
would  make  an  addition  to  an  established 
trade  publishing  house. 

Among  the  trade  magazines  now  published 
by  Vincent  Edwards  & Co.  are  Furniture 
Manufacturer,  Retail  Management,  Hotel  Bul- 
letin, Fur  Trade  Review,  and  others. 


Gentlemen: 

Could  you  tell  us  whether  there  are  any 


plastic  powders  which  are  soluble  in  water 
and  which  would  be  suitable  for  casting  in 
flexible  molds. 

If  such  powders  are  available,  will  you 
tell  us  whom  we  might  contact  for  further 
information. 

H.  F.  Frank 

Down  East  Company 

Stamford.  Conn. 


Gentlemen: 

We  are  interested  in  contacting  a manu- 
facturer who  molds  a four,  five,  and  six  inch 
hollow  ball,  or  two  halves  that  can  be  ce- 
mented  together. 

Mitchell  Levine 

Aceteloid  Novelty  Co. 

203  East  18th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


Gentlemen: 

One  of  our  customers  is  interested  in  ob- 
taining  a quantity  of  what  are  known  as 
‘Toam  Sweepers"  such  as  are  used  in  taverns 
for  scraping  foam  off  the  top  of  glasses.  We 
understand  that  these  are  made.  in  plastic 
and  have  seen  some.  They  are  usually 


stamped  with  a small  amount  of  copy  in  gol< 
and  are  approximately  1"  x 7"  in  size,  anc 
about  .060"  weight. 

I.  L.  Coffey 
Process  Displays,  Inc 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Gentlemen: 

Will  you  please  be  good  enough  to  advis€ 
us  which  company  manufactures  silver  mold 
ing  powder? 

Frank  Supnick 
Hassenfeld  Bros.,  Inc 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


Gentlemen: 

Mr.  J.  Berman,  director  of  Messrs.  Viking 
Trading  Co.  (Pty),  Ltd.,  9 Kerk  Street,  Jo- 
hannesburg. South  Africa,  is  at  present  in  the 
States  and  has  noticed  the  illustration  of  the 
"Pluto"  flashlight  which  is  being  offered  by 
Precision  Specialties,  Inc. 

He  is  also  interested  in  the  toy  automobile 
being  offered  by  Kenton  Plastics  Corporation. 

Mr.  Berman  is  interested  in  obtaining  prices 
and  delivery  dates  on  the  above-mentioned 
merchandise  and  would  very  much  appreci* 
ate  your  forwarding  his  requests  to  the  above 
suppliers. 

George  G.  Hirsch 

Brown  Brothers  Export  Corp. 

1225  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


/ V * 


.V 


\ * 
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HASSALLcold-headingmay  solve  your  im- 

tmediate  speciai  part  problem  . . . Special 
nails,  rivets  and  threaded  parts  made  in  di- 
ameters  from  1/32"  to  3/8"-lengths  up  to  6*'. . . Rivets  3/32" 
diameter  and  smaller  a specialty  . . .Variety  of  metals,  finishes 
and  secondary  operations  . . . Economy,  quality  and  quick  de- 
livery  in  large  or  small  quantities  . . .Tell  us  what  you  need  . 

We  will  answer  promptly.  ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 
3-color  Decimal  Equivalents  Wall  Chatt  free  on  request. 

JOHN  HASSALL,  INC.  «rÆrNv 

Manufacturers  of  Cold-Headed  Specialties— Established  1850 


NEW!  GRADE  G-7-830 
ONi  FIBERGLAS  LÅMINÅTE 

^henolite; 

J^Laminated  PLASTIC 

heat  , 

‘TKatcnidxi 


Possesses  these  txceptional  Properties 

Tnslli  JJ  JJJ 

FIhuIJIiiW»  . • ■ ■ • ; ; 48, ØM 

WaUi  ( ' /’*  .'|n|2 

HwiifiCtli.'0*n''“— "f»-  • • 

OUlictilc  CoMUit,  10"  ctelH  • • 5 " 
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Silicone  Fiberglas  Laminate, 
Grade  G*7-830  Phenolite 
conibines  high  heat,  flame 
and  arc  resiscance.  It  is 
recommended  for  exacting 


s.  ofr. 


Iow  loss  electrical  applica* 
tions  and  for  insulacion  in 
transformers.  motors  and 
other  applications  subjected 
to  elevated  temperatures. 


For  full  details  call  or  write 


NATIONAL  VULCANIZED  FIBRE  CO. 

WIIMINGTON  99  DEIAWARE 

0/^>f«l  IA  fk*  Cflltl 
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# AUTOMATIC  CYCLE  CONTROL.  New  patented  bar  type  controller  provides 
utmost  flexibility  and  reliable  control  for  all  steps  in  the  molding 
cycle.  Permits  operator  to  run  more  than  one  press. 


• SELF-CONTAINED  "PACKAGED"  UNIT.  Designed  to 
facilitate  operation  and  maintenance.  May  be 
set  up  independent  of  existing  equipment. 


• NEW,  EFFICIENT  HYDRAULIC  EQUIPMENT.  Provides 
faster  press  time,  more  heats  per  hour. 
Simple  adjustments  for  speed  and  pressure. 


• SIOW-CLOSE  CONTROL.  Automatically  reduces 
speed  of  closing  under  final  compression. 
Improves  quality  of  moldings.  Saves  material. 


• TOGGLE  DESIGN.  Fast  in  the  clear,  slow  in  the  mold.  Perfectly  aligned 
platens.  Ideal  for  nearly  all  molding  applications. 


• LOW  HYDRAULIC  PRESSURES.  Little  operating 
power  required.  Small  pumping  unit  with 
large  capacity.  Low  maintenance  costs. 


The  entire  Stokes-Standard  line  has  been  redesigned.  Models  from  50 
to  300  tons  are  available.  If  you  need  additional  molding  equipment 
investigate  these  presses.  Their  specific  advantages  include;— 


Stokes-Standard  Molding 
Press,  200-ton  model. 


F.  J.  STORES  MACHINE  CO. 
6040  Tabor  Rd.,  Philadelphia  20,  Pa. 
Offices.. . New  York,  Chicago.  Cincinnati 
Pacific  Coast  Rep.:  L.  H.  BatcherCo.,  Inc. 
Agents  in  Principal  Foreign  Countries 


Ices  Qi 


Est.  1895 
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yV  MOL  UER  WHO  is  producing 
polystyrene  poker  chips  received 
sonie  complaints  from  eagle-eyed 
buyers  that  the  edges  were  not  perfect. 
They  were  of  course  referring  to  the 
reniainder  of  the  gate.  It  was  only  a 
pin-head  irregularity  which  most  peo- 
ple  would  either  overlook  or  forgive, 
considering  the  low  price  of  the  prod- 
uct.  Yet,  to  offset  possible  complaints 
from  the  more  meticulous  buyers,  the 
molder  hit  on  a elever  device.  In  his 
informative  label  he  stated  that  “the 
mark  on  the  rim  of  each  chip  is  a 
degate  mark  characteristic  of  injeetion 
molding.  . . 

We  think  it  elever,  not  merely  be- 
cause it  faced  facts  construetively,  but 
because  it  has  a kind  of  authoritative 
technical  air  which  impres.ses  the  lay- 
man  even  if  he  doesn’t  know  exactly 
what  it  means.  If  the  statement  had 
stopped  at  the  point  we  have  quoted, 
the  molder  will  have  accomplished  his 
purpose.  But  the  label  goes  on  to 
say:  . and  serves  as  a guarantee 

that  the.se  chips  are  injeetion  molded  of 
genuine  folystyrene."  That  is  obvious- 
ly  misleading  since  the  gate  mark 
would  be  there  if  any  other  thermo- 
plastic  material  were  used,  and  it  only 
confuses  the  layman.  The  information 
that  the  chips  were  made  of  poly- 
styrene and  the  use  directions  given 
later  on,  were  good,  but  they  should 
not  have  been  tied  in  to  the  opening 

statement.  ^ ^ ^ 

♦ ♦ * 

Reports  of  much  more  extensive  use 
of  various  plastics  in  the  lamp  field 
are  received  almost  daily.  For  a num- 
ber  of  years  cellulose  acetate  .sheet. 
made  specifically  for  this  market,  has 
found  wide  acceptance.  More  recent 
developments  are  the  apnlication  of 
molded  polystyrene  lamp  shades.  It 
is  not  likely  though  that  molded 
polystyrene  will  replace  sheet  material 
because  of  the  great  freedom  of  design 
permrtted  in  sheet  fabrication. 

ff 

There  appears  to  be  a distinet  trend 
toward  the  use  of  acrylic  sheet  ma- 
terial in  large  advertising  signs.  Units 
as  large  as  7'x5'  are  now  considered 
almost  commonplace  by  sign  manu- 
faeturers.  * * / 

Ethylcellulose  in  injeetion  molded 
handles  appears  to  be  opening  up  the 
market  for  plastics.  Attempts  to  apply 


the  materials  in  this  field  began  more 
than  ten  years  ago  but  by  various 
reasons  led  to  the  dropping  of  this 
development  by  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant people  in  the  field.  Their  in- 
lerest  is  reviving  due  to  the  properties 
available  in  ethylcellulose. 

M * if 

Potential  use  of  plastics  in  auto- 
mobile Seat  covers  is  broadened  by  the 
use  of  relatively  low  cost  twisted  paper 
fibers.  Extruded  filaments  of  Styron 
have  moved  into  the  high  cost  brackets 
of  this  field.  But  now  the  low  cost  end, 
dominated  by  twisted  paper,  is  opened 
by  the  application  of  Vinyl  coatings 
to  the  paper  arms,  yielding  greater 
■serviceability,  water  and  sun  light 
resistance  and  are  attractive,  richer 
colors. 

* * * 

"^O  CLARIFY  the  complex  set-up 

* which  has  developed  in  the  vinyl 
film  industry,  we  are  publishing  in 
this  i.ssue  a chart  which  shows  the  rela- 
tionship  of  all  factors  from  the  base 
resin  manufaeturers  to  the  retail  out- 
lets  of  finished  goods.  The  term  “con- 
verter”  appears  in  this  chart,  based  on 
the  analogous  use  of  the  word  in  the 
textile  industry.  In  this  connection,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Textile 
Uistributors  Institute  has  begun  an 
advertising  campaign  in  the  consumer 
and  trade  press  to  explain  the  tradi- 
tional  funetion  of  the  converters  to 
weavers,  cutters,  retailers  and  con- 
sumers.  The  report  that  this  move  was 
intended  to  counteract  the  trend  of 
rayon  weaving  mills  to  build  up  verti- 
cal  organizations  which  would  enter 
the  finished  goods  field,  was  denied 
by  the  head  of  the  converters’  group. 
But  there  is  a clear  implication  for 
converters  of  vinyl  film  here  that  they 
had  better  operate  on  a sound  economic 
basis  i f they  are  to  retain  their 

position. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

yy  PROPOS  of  a fortheoming  revo- 
''lution  in  the  doughnut  field  which 
would  have  that  traditional  "delicacy” 
and  leave  it  with  half  a hoie,  a com- 
mentator  in  the  Ne^o  York  Times 

ironically  remarked  that  “there  are. 

fortunately,  a number  of  things  which 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  improve- 
ment.”  One  of  these,  he  said,  is  the 
■egg,  “which  is  about  as  efficient  a 
package  as  it  ever  will  be.’’  Designers 


of  plastics  packages,  take  notice ! 

♦ * ♦ 

j.\  ANxNOUxNCING  a series  of 
* meetings,  a New  England  farm 
improvement  group  announced  that 
"there  will  be  no  dry  speeches  or  lec- 
tures,  only  practical  experiences  re- 
lated  by  working  farmers.”  Atlention, 
arrangers  of  plastics  meetings. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

T”HE  EEUERAL  Trade  Commis- 

• sion  has  dropped  five  ca.ses  in 
which  companies  making  plastics  ma- 
terials or  Products  using  trade  names 
with  “glas”  or  “glass’’  as  prefix  or 
suffix,  were  accu.sed  of  misrepresenta- 
tion.  The  point,  if  you  can  make  it  out. 
is  that  customers  might  be  misled  into 
th.inking  they  were  getting  a glassy, 
gla.ss-like  or  downright  glass  produet. 
The  FTC’s  sensible  decision  to  forget 
about  it  all  was  based  on  the  fact  that, 
since  these  cases  were  put  on  the 
doeket,  a U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  .\p- 
peals  has  set  aside  an  order  i.ssued  by 
the  Commission  to  S.  Buchsbaum  \ 
Co.  to  stop  using  its  trade  name 
Elasti-Glass  on  its  produets  made  of 
vinyl  plastics.  VVhen  it  comes  to  belt.' 
and  suspenders,  make  mine  vinyl,  not 
glass.  ^ ^ ^ 

A S PART  OF  A LONG  k.\.\GE 
program  to  promote  the  u.se  of 
the  right  plastics  for  a given  applica- 
tion, one  of  the  plastics  materials  com- 
panies has  been  running  a series  of 
ads  to  demonstrate  the  point.  Laudable 
as  the  effort  has  been — and  there  is 
room  for  much  of  the  same  sort  of 
educational  effort  — the  company 
slipped  up  a bit  wheii  it  implied.  in 
one  ad,  that  only  thermosetting  mate- 
rials can  properly  be  used  for  buttons. 
Whiie  there  is  no  doubt  that  where 
a button  necessarily  will  come  in  con- 
tact  with  a hot  iron,  a thermosetting 
material  is  indicated,  there  are  many 
u.ses  in  which  the  crucial  point  is  not 
resistance  to  temperature  so  much  as 
rtsistance  to  dry  cleaning  .solvents. 
Some  of  the  thermoplastics  are  more 
alTected  in  this  respect  also,  especially 
since  the  introduetion  of  the  hydro- 
carbon  perchlorethylene  as  a solvent, 
yet  the  National  Institute  of  Cleaning 
& Dyeing  has  reported  that  cellulose 
nitrate  and  cellulose  acetate  buttons 
come  throitgh  the  dry  cleaning  process 
unscathed. 
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WHEREVER  YOUR  PRODUatON 
CALLS  FOR  PRESSURE  PROCESSING 
H-P-M  EQUIPMENT 
DOES  IT  BETTER- FASTER -AT 
LOWER  COST 


DOUBLE-ACTION  SINGLE-ACTION 

DRAWING  PRESSES  PLATEN  PRESSES 


FORCING  PRESSES  O B I PRESSES 


CO/uite 

BULLETINS  DESCRIBING 
THESE  H-P-M  PRESSES 


MAKES 

IT  A 


Some  said  it  couldn’t  be  molded  with  flawless  finish, 
but  Victory  Mfg.  Company,  Chicago,  did  it  with  an 
H-P-M  16  ounce  injection  machine. 

The  results  . . . perfectly  smooth  13  02.  polystyrene 
refrigerator  defroster  receptacles*at  record  speed  . . . 
and  a satisfied  customer!  • 

Whether  you  are  a custom  molder  like  Victory  seek- 

ing  an  edge  on  competition or  a manufacturer  with 

a plastics  "toughy”  to  lick  . . . you,  too,  can  get  the 
most  out  of  every  plastics  job  with  new  H-P-M  ma- 
chines.  They  are  built  in  stock  sizes  of  4,  9,  I6  and  32 
02.  capacities.  Install  H-P-M’s,  and  watch  your  profits 
go  up! 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1060  Marion  Road  • Mount  Gilead,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Branch  Offices  in  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Oeveland,  Columbus,  O., 
Detroit,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago, 

Representatives  in  other  prineipal  cities, 

Exporf  Depf;  500  Fiflh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y,  Cable — *‘Hfdrautic*' 


For  a basic  intro- 
duction  to  plastics 
...write  for  H-P-M 
Bulletin  4404. 


about  the  H-P-M 
16  oz.,  write  for 
Bulletin  4405. 
Bulletins  also 
available  on  other 
sizes. 


AU-aftifdAtudic.  • Belh-Qo*ttaUied 

PLASTICS  HOLDING  MACHINES 

INJECTION  • COMPRESSION  • TRANSFER 


REVOLUTIONIZING  PRODUCTION  WITH  HYDRAULICS  SINCE  1877 
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CONDITIONS  OF  SALES 
CONTRACT  FOR  PLASTIC 
MATERIALS 

H Few  molders  have  ever  read  the 
fine  print  on  the  back  side  of  a mate- 
rial suppliers  order  acknowledgement. 
More  molders  should.  What  they 
would  learn  is  that  the  materials  they 
buy  have  little  or  no  warranty.  This 
seems  unreasonable  on  the  surface  but 
the  reasf>ns  for  it  are  sound.  Few  ma- 
terials can  be  expected  to  comply 
universally  with  published  data  sheets 
in  view  of  the  many  varied  conditions 
under  which  the  materials  are  used. 
Recognizing  this,  some  ' companies 
warrant  that  their  offerings  will  meet 
certain  specifications  which  they  list. 
These  relate  to  the  results  of  their 
own  tests  under  their  own  conditions. 
In  spite  of  all  that  a high  powered 
salesman  may  say,  many  a company 
will  not  stand  back  of  his  statement. 

C,  “Upon  request  Seiler  will  furnish 
such  technical  advice  as  it  has  avail- 
able  in  reference  to  the  use  of  its 
product  by  Huyer.  It  is  expressly 
underst<K)d,  however,  that  such  techni- 
cal advice  is  given  gratis  and  accepted 
at  Buyer’s  ri.sk,  and  tliere  shall  be  no 
obligation  or  liability  upon  Seiler  for 
advice  given  or  results  obtained.” 

C,  Once  the  material  has  been  u.sed, 
it  is  too  late  and  mo.st  companies 
bluntly  tell  their  customers  that — but 
in  fine  print.  What  constitutes  a rea- 
sonable  sample  to  evaluate  a shipment 
has  resulted  in  many  an  unfortunate 
misunderstanding.  Some  companies 
.say  “Huyer  will  make  an  examination 
and  test  of  each  shipment  within  a 
resonable  time  after  its  arrival  at 
destination.  Huyer  will  then  give 
prompt  written  notice  to  Seiler  of  any 
defects  or  inferior  cpiality  claimed,  or 
of  any  other  cause  or  condition  which 
is  the  basis  of  a claim,  and  will  afford 
Seller’s  representative  the  opportunity, 
for  a rea.sonable  time.  to  examine  and 
test  the  material.’’ 

C,  Oenerally  materials  are  .sold  on  a 
use-constitutes-acceptance  basis.  This 
means  that  when  the  material  is  used 
it  is  considered  acceptable  and  is  no 


longer  subject  to  claims  or  recourse. 
The  thinking  behind  these  claims 
above  is  to  avoid  interminable  law 
suits. 

C,  Material  companies  might  seil  their 
finest  product  to  one  molder  whose 
design  and  molding  conditions  brought 
(iUt  the  best  properties  of  the  plastics, 
while  another  might  design  and  mold 
poorly  to  producing  an  inferior  prod- 
uct with  the  same  material.  The  bad 
product  is  no  fault  of  the  material 
supplier.  Even  though  their  engineers 
might  have  recommended  and  even 
helped  in  the  engineering,  the  respon- 
sibility  must  rest  entirely  upon  the 
molder  or  his  customer. 

★ SPI  EXPORT  COMMITTEE 

c SPI  should  soon  be  able  to  render 
greater  service  to  its  members  through 
the  formation  of  an  export  committee 
which  may  form  the  base  u])on  which 
SPI  can  as.semble  data  concerning  ex- 
|X)rt  opportunities.  Reports  of  various 
foreign  markets  which  have  appeared 
in  this  magazine  have  been  stimulat- 
ing  enough  to  warrant  a systematic 
job  being  done.  If  America  is  to 
earn  and  keep  a strong  jrosition 
in  world  markets,  the  SPI  should  u.se 
all  posible  means  to  encourage  the 
Plastics  Industry  to  seek  foreign  out- 
lets.  It  should  show  the  potential  of 
such  busine.ss  and  relate  the  business 
activity  cycles  to  domestic  and  foreign 
sales  by  plastics  products.  The  lag  in 
foreign  business  varies  often  from  six 
months  to  two  years  which  may  help 
in  leveling  out  the  sea.sonal  or  cyclical 
lluctuations  of  business. 

★ THE  PINCH  ON  EXPORTERS 

C.  The  March  1 requirements  for  ex- 
port licen.ses  has  effectively  placed 
those  who  are  strong  in  the  export  field 
in  a preferred  position.  Domestic  ex- 
port finns  with  strong  agency  connec- 
tions  can  efiiciently  file  and  expedite 
applications.  They  know  their  operat- 
ing ratios  so  they  can  offer  their  own 
foreign  agents  or  own  foreign  offices 
sufficient  margins  on  which  to  operate. 

C,  Recently  a fine  but  new  export 
company  spent  1945  and  1946  estab- 
lishing  .sources  of  supply  and  foreign 
agencies.  It  received  a 5%  commission 
but  on  its  limited  volume  this  coinmis- 
sion  was  needed  to  operate  the  busi- 
ness. It  had  no  margin  to  offer  foreign 
importers.  In  1947  this  made  little 
difference  becau.se  a fabulous  incre- 
ment  could  be  added  to  the  domestic 
price  due  to  the  unsatisfied  demand. 
1948  is  different.  Foreign  plastic  users 
are  familiar  with  American  prices  and 
will  buy  at  only  those  prices.  'Phev 


refuse  to  pay  more.  .So  they  buy 
through  channels  that  offer  standard 
grades  at  standard  prices.  The  foreign 
agent  realizes  he  must  buy  from  the 
American  factory  directly  earning  the 
5%  commission  himself.  This,  of 
course,  eliminates  his  American  mid- 
dle  man. 

C,  To  keep  their  businesses  alive  some 
domestic  exporters  are  offering  to  split 
their  commi.ssion — 2%  in  America  and 
3%  abroad.  Some  are  buying  surplus 
stocks  at  low  prices  and  making  their 
markup  on  those  prcxlucts.  As  a tem- 
porary  expedient,  this  is  satisfactory. 
For  the  long  pull  it  will  not  work.  In 
the  first  place,  2%  or  3%  is  too  little 
upon  which  to  operate.  Secondly,  to 
offer  consistent  quality  from  month  to 
month  they  must  buy  from  a prime 
producer.  Their  only  alternatives. 
therefore,  are  to  demand  larger  com- 
mission rates  from  their  suppliers,  or 
build  up  a volume  ,so  that  they  can 
exist  on  a 2%  or  3%  margin. 

C,  .\merican  plastics  manufacturers 
are  becoining  aware  of  these  facts  and 
are  setting  out  to  establish  their  own 
agents  in  each  country.  Of  course,  the 
well-establi.shed  exporters  offer  a serv- 
ice that  is  worth  more  than  the  regular 
commi.ssion  rate.  l’hey  have  estab- 
lished  their  place  and  should  continue 
to  thrive.  They  al.so  have  an  edge  be- 
cause the  export  license  will  be  granted 
probably  to  the  lowest  bidder  and  by 
<hading  a commission  they  can  become 
the  lower  bidder  where  “it  is  worth- 
while.” 

★ BUSINESS  ACTIVITY 

C,  After  trending  downward  for  a 
month  and  being  jarred  to  caution  by 
the  commodities  drop,  business  activity 
once  more  appears  somewhat  stronger. 
Herhaps  this  is  only  temporary.  relat- 
ing  largely.  to  the  heavy  carloadings 
and  the  change  from  the  freezing 
weather  which  gripped  the  entire  F,ast. 

C Rightly  or  wrongly  many  a busi- 
ness executive  still  feels  that  the  com- 
iiVKlities  drop  rang  the  warning  ball 
for  a business  rece.ssion.  'roday’s  rela- 
tively  unimportant  .signs  may  stand 
out  tomorrow  as  the  sign  [xrsts  to 
which  “Monday  morning  quarterbacks’’ 
can  point  and  say  “It  was  obvioits.” 

c This  column  still  is  beari.sh.  Many 
plant  expansion  projects  have  been 
curtailed  or  deferred.  1’urchasing  is 
cautious.  'l'he  metalworking  industry 
in  New  York  reports  broad  retrench- 
ment.  Rubber  tire  manufacturers  have 
cut  hours.  Rubber  futures  are  quoted 
below  per  lb.  When  that  happens 
the  demand  for  synthetic  rtibber  is 
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OR  BEHIND  IT? 


With  industry  clamoring  for  hetter  products,  businessmen 
are  leaving  no  material  unexplored  which  suggests  a hetter 
answer  to  their  current  requirements. 

Our  type  of  laminated  plastics — Synthane — may  be  your 
answer  to  hetter  products  because  it  has  not  one,  but  many 
valuable  properties  in  combination. 


As  an  electrical  insulator,  Syn- 
thane is  one  of  the  best — high 
dielectric  strength,  lotv  power fac- 
tor,  low  dielectric  constant.  May 
be  quickly  and  easily  machined. 


For  example,  you  can  depend  on 
Synthane fortensile,  compressive, 
flexural  and  impact  strength. 
Compares  favorably  with  metals 
on  a strength-for-weight  basis. 


Synthane  is  the  set  plastic,  sta- 
ble over  wide  variations  in  tem- 
perature. 


Light  weight  is  one  of  Synthane' s 
most  useful  properties.  Weighs 
about  half  as  much  as  aluminum, 
has  ample  strength  for  all  elec- 
trical and  most  mechanical  ap- 
plications. 


Perhaps  one  of  these  or  other  Synthane  qualities  suggest  its 
use  in  your  product.  If  so,  let  us  help  you  before  you  design 
. . . we  may  be  able  to  save  you  considerable  time,  trouble 
and  money.  Send  for  your  free  copy  of  the  Synthane  Plastics 
Catalog  today! 


SYNTHANE  CORPORATION,  20  RIVER  ROAD,  OAKS,  PA. 

Itlemen: 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  a complete  catalog  of  Synthane 
anical  plastics. 

ne 

tpany 

iress 


.Zone^ 


.Slate^ 


PLAN  YOUR  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  WITH  SYNTHANE  TECH- 
NICAL  PLASTICS  • SHEETS  • RODS  • TUBES  • FABRICATEO 
PARTS  • MOLDED-LAMINATED  • MOLDED-MACER ATED 


Plastics  where  plastics 


belong  Because  of  a unique  combination  of  chemical,  elecfrical, 
and  mechanical  qualities,  Synthane  laminated  plastics  can 
be  applied  to  an  endless  number  of  practical  purposes. 
Moisture  and  corrosion  resistant,  light-weight  and  struc- 
turally  strong,  Synthane  has  many  collective  advantages 
not  readily  found  in  any  other  material.  One  of  the  best 
electrical  insulators  known,  Synthane  is  hard,  dense,  dur- 
able . . . quickly  and  easily  machined. 

Among  the  interesting  occupations  of  our  type  of  tech- 
nical  plastics  are  the  redraw  bobbin  and  chuck  (below) 
used  in  winding  fine  denier  nylon  for  women’s  hosiery. 


Fine  nylon  filamenis  can  be  wound  without  pulling  and 
sticking  because  of  the  smoothness  of  the  bobbin.  Light 
weight  of  bobbin  and  chuck  allows  the  spindle  to  be  started 
and  stopped  faster  and  with  less  effort.  Greater  crushing 
strength  of  tube  permits  larger  amounts  of  nylon  to  be 
wound.  This  is  an  appropriate  job  for  Synthane,  an  inter- 
esting example  of  using  plastics  where  plastics  belong. 

If  any  of  Synthane's  many  properties  suggest  a use 
for  it  in  your  plant,  let  us  help  you  before  you  design. 
Write  for  our  complete  catalog  of  Synthane  plastics  todayl 
Synthane  Corporation,  20  River  Road,  Oaks,  Pa. 


z' 


[SYMmANE] 


where  Synthane  belongs 


DCSIGN  • MATtSlÅlS  • fMSICATION  • SHECTS  • ItODS  • TUSCS 
fÅBUCÅTlD  M«TS  • MOIDID-MACIRATCD  • MOIOID-IAMINÅTIO 


greatly  decreased  and  larger  quanti- 
ties  of  styrene  become  available.  Busi- 
ness failures  are  approximately  double 
the  rate  of  1947  and  triple  1946. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  STORK 

c The  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board  has  completed  an  analysis 
of  the  effects  of  population  trends  in 
the  United  States.  “A  growth  which 
surpassed  all  expectations.”  Only  a 
little  over  a year  ago,  the  Census  Bu- 
reau estimated  that  the  national  popu- 
lation, as  of  today,  would  be  around 
142,000,000.  Instead,  the  current  popu- 
lation is  more  than  144,000,000. 

C.  It  had  been  the  fashion  for  statis- 
ticians  to  forecast  a peak  of  no  more 
than  165,000,000  for  the  United 
States,  such  peak  to  be  reached  a little 
more  than  twenty  years  hence.  The 
N.I.C.B.  analysis  declares  that  the 
present  surge  of  births  now  indicate  a 
peak  10,000,000  to  25,000,000  higher, 
with  the  upward  trend  continuing  until 
some  time  after  the  year  2000.  .\dds 
the  report: 

C,  “The  significance  of  a large  popu- 
lation to  businessmen  and  government 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Manu- 
facturers  of  children’s  clothing  and 


toys,  obstetricians,  and  hospitals  ob- 
viously  are  immediately  affected.  Some 
of  the  deferred  effects  of  the  boom  in 
birth  rates  will  be  felt  by  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  entering 
schools  during  the  coming  years.  A 
20%  increase  in  births  in  1946  por- 
tends,  roughly,  a 20%  increase  in 
labor- force  entrants  in  the  mid-1960s. 
The  number  of  marriages  should  in- 
crease substantially  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years  hence.  . . . This  will  cause  a 
corresponding  increase  in  demand  for 
housing. 

★ WHO'S  NEXT? 

C.  Jtist  when  America  was  beginning 
at  last  to  eye  foreign  fields,  Stalin 
closed  the  door  to  another  market  of 
7,000,000  people  to  cool  the  ardor  and 
romance  of  foreign  business  a bit. 
Competitive  terms  of  “payment  upon 
delivery  of  goods”  are  pushed  into  the 
background  and  the  necessity  for  cash 
in  the  hand  before  delivery  is  extended 
indefinitely.  Who  wants  to  risk  pay- 
ments  from  Finland,  Italy,  Greece  or 
any  one  of  the  other  spots  being 
greedily  eyed  by  the  newest  taker- 
overer  ? 

c.  Seiling  in  Europe  on  sight  draft 
terms  was  beginning  to  be  quite  satis- 


factory.  Payments  were  reasonably 
prompt.  On  the  other  hand,  in  South 
America,  as  attractive  as  is  that  mar- 
ket, many  concerns  are  weighing  the 
reasonableness  of  waiting  90  to  180 
days  for  payments.  Economic  and 
political  conditions  can  change  too 
quickly  and  radically  in  that  time  and 
the  best  calculated  risk  may  turn  pretty 
sour. 

NEW  NYLON  FABRIC 

C,  With  all  the  appearance  of  cotton 
flannel  but  with  the  desirable  proper- 
ties  of  nylon,  including  freedom  from 
shrinking,  curling  and  flanimability,  a 
new  100%  nylon  product  “Flalon”  is 
announced  by  Burgess-Berliner  Asso- 
ciates. This  material  is  crimped  and 
heat  set  to  impart  a permanent  wave 
and  resiliency  to  the  fiber. 

-k  HARWICK  STANDARD  HAS 
PLASTICS  DIV. 

C,  Announcement  of  the  formation  of 
a Plastics  Uiv.  of  the  Harwick  Stand- 
ard Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has 
been  made  coincident  with  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Moyer  as  Manager. 
The  division  will  handle  compounding 
and  development  problems  on  plastics 
and  therniosetting  resins. 


HOUSINGS  - RADIO  CABINETS  - FOOD  DISHES 
DISPLAYS  - LIGHTING  SHIELDS 


Lighted  display  designed  by  Bruce  Kamp 
Associates  for  Bend  Dfsplays, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  made  by  this  process. 


These  are  but  a few  of  the  many  applications  of 
AUTODRAW  — an  evolutionary  low-cost  method 
of  forming  heavy  gage  (.060"  to  .125")  polystyrene 
sheet. 

Typical  of  the  hundreds  of  uses  of  Autodrawn 
Products,  is  the  handsome,  colorful,  one-piece  illumi- 
nated  display  illustrated  here. 

Tool  and  die  charges  are  in  most  instances  50% 
lower  than  other  methods  used  to  mold  polystyrene. 

For  full  information  on  prices,  delivery  and  de- 
sign, please  address  your  inquiries  to: 

TEMPRO,  INC. 

100  Sawmill  Road,  West  Haven,  Connecticut 

marketers  for: 

WILLSON  PLASTICS 

DIVISION  OF 

WILLSON  MAGAZINE  CAMERA  CO. 

6022  MEDIA  ST.,  PHIL^SI,  PA. 
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What^s  Ahead  In  Industry  Uses  " 

IField  reports  to  the  Editors  of  Plastics  reveol  in  advonce  mony  planned  or  chonged  uses  of 
plostics  by  those  responsible  for  the  development  of  complete  products  of  vorious  kinds.  That 
reoders  moy  be  so  informed  of  such  in-the-moking  events,  o specially  assigned  group  of 
reporters  eoch  month  contocts  end  users,  research  men,  laboratories  and  key  executives  in  a 
number  of  cities. 


It's  too  early  to  predict  final  outcomes,  as  they  may  be  represented  in  complete 
Products,  but  the  optical  industry  is  speeding  up  activities  to  find  out  what  plastics 
can  do  to  further  improve  its  offerings  in  various  ways.  For  one  thing,  there  is  the 
impending  use  of  polystyrene  as  a prism  in  a redesigned  instrument  for  a spe.cialty  pur- 
pose.  If  not  the  first,  this  is  at  least  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  a transparent 
plastics  replacing  traditional  glass  in  a precision  optical  component. 

Jic  i!< 

Inevitable,  of  course,  but  here  it  is.  Heat-resistant  thermoplastics  are  making 
their  debut  in  table  radio  cabinets.  There  have  been  a number  of  battery-powered  port- 
ables  housed  in  inj  ection-molded  thermoplastics  but  the  need  for  higher  heat-resistant 
properties  has  blocked  progress  in  higher  wattage  sets.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  the 
need  for  materials  to  meet  this  specific  service  that  offered  the  principal  incentives 
for  the  development  of  those  plastics  specified  for  the  several  jobs  now  under  way. 

^ 

Rigid  transparent  packaging  continues  to  make  well-deserved  inroads  into  consumer 
goods  fields.  One  of  the  latest  uses  is  in  packaging  toy  construction  kits  which,  inci- 
dentally,  are  composed  of  a colorful  group  of  molded  polystyrene  and  acetate  butyrate 
units.  No  need  to  elaborate  on  the  merchandising  advantages  involved.  Other  instances 
of  rigid  packaging  with  cellulose  acetate  sheeting  have  had  to  depend  upon  the  ingenuity 
of  the  package  designer  to  find  ways  to  make  the  plastics  material  meet  its  competitive 
opportunities.  There  are  advantages  to  be  pushed  and  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

3|c  sje  j(c 

Step  by  step,  change  makes  itself  felt  in  even  the  longest  established  end  uses. 
There 's  the  field  of  drawing  instruments  where  cellulose  nitrate  has  its  long  record  of 
honorable  service.  Well,  it's  getting  a shot  in  the  arm  now  with  the  incoming  of  rigid 
vinyl  and  molded  polystyrene  products. 

« * * 

An  interesting  intra-industry  competitive  situation  has  developed  in  the  toilet 
Seat  field.  Nothing  new  about  molded  seats,  for  phenolic  and  acetate  butyrate  have  been 
molded  around  wooden  cores  for  at  least  ten  years.  What  is  a departure  is  the  distinct 
trend  toward  all-plastics  seats  with  ethyl  cellulose,  acetate  butyrate  and  urea  plas- 
tics. Each  of  these  newer  offerings  has  its  advantages  and  heavy  retail  advertising 
backing  them. 

Not  of  ten,  do  you  hear  of  injection  molded  thermoplastics  replacing  steel  and  brass 
in  precision  mechanical  parts.  Silent  running  nylon  gears,  though,  are  showing  real  prog- 
ress in  electrical  appliances,  auto  accessories  and  business  machines.  Despite  higher 
material  cost  per  pound,  the  plastics  gears  are  often  cheaper  than  their  metal  counter- 
parts,  because  of  the  care  that  must  be  employed  in  individually  cutting  brass  or  steel. 
Extremely  dose  tolerances  can  be  held  and  the  wearing  qualities  of  the  plastics  surpass 
those  of  the  metal.  One  large  business  machine  manufacturer  is  rapidly  converting  to 
nylon  gears  for  these  reasons  and  because  lubrication  problems  are  eliminated. 

♦ 

Packaging  of  small  mechanical  parts  in  transparent,  flexible  vinyl  or  polyethylene 
envelopes  is  a distinct  trend.  One  manufacturer  has  recently  introduced  such  a package 
for  pipe  fittings.  Such  relatively  costly  little  units  are  often  scarred  and  marred  in 
pre-sale  handling.  The  flexible  plastics  envelope  they  are  now  using  eliminates  that 
problem  and,  more  important,  increases  the  unit  sale  by  adding  a sort  of  self-merchan- 
dising  appeal. 

* * * 

Heat  resistant  thermoplastics  are  making  their  debut  in  radio  cabinets.  Many  battery 
powered  portable  radios  are  now  housed  in  inj  ection  molded  thermoplast  ics  but  their  move- 
ment  into  other  types  of  small  radios  has  been  hampered  by  the  need  for  higher  heat  re— 
sistance.  This  was  one  of  the  principal  incentives  for  the  development  of  heat  resistant 
materials  and  several  jobs  are  now  underway. 
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Walt  Disney’ s jamous  PLUTO,  made 
inflashlighlform  by  Precision  Special- 
ties,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  sporls  a 
pair  of  Decal  eyes,  manufactured  by 
Meyercord's  Pacific  Coast  division. 


<9  DISNEY 

proMictions,  inc.  y" 


WOOD  pToves  how  Meyercord 
Decals  individualize  pro- 
duction  line  products  with 
attractive  designs. 


^^EYERCORD^ 

Worttl*s  Iarø«$f  Døcalcomania  Manufacturør 

5323  WEST  LAKE  STREET  • CHICAGO  44,  ILLINOIS 


tMEVERCORD 


/ 


GLASS  prdnts  durability  and 
adhesion ! Msyercord  Decals 
stand  repeated  washings. 


Product  designers  . . . manufacturers  ...  let  your  im^gB^ion  roam 
with  Meyercord  Decorative  Decals.  There’s  nq^Jimitation  to  the 
product  decoration  effects  you  can  achieve.  Tl^y’r^-ås  varied  as  the 
field  of  ART  itself.  From  severely  formal^ dÉGifations  to  comic  . . . 
from  colorful  florals  to  animals  and  juyå«ilfg  f. . from  dolls’  eyes  to 
locomotives  . . . there  is  an  endl^  vgriety  of  decorative  effects, 
regardless  of  product  or  surføei  Mbyercord  Decals  are  durable, 
washable,  resistant  to  alcokfll^pes  of  acids  and  can  be  applied  to 
wood,  metal,  glass^-^i(k;'surfaces  at  a fraction  of  handpainting 
time  and  cqst.-CjiBeit' list  below.  See  these  suggested  uses  for 
J^lej;^0lflfPéc6rative  Decals.  Write  for  samples,  ideas  and  deco- 
^«i#!r&'suggestions.  Address  inquiries  to  Dept.  84-4 


PLASTIC  proves  ease  of 
Decal  decoration  but  re- 
quires  special  application. 


POTTERY/»rom  the  value 
of  hand-painted  effects! 
Designs  applied  by  cold 
process  after  glazing. 


Archery  Sets 
Athietic  Equipment 
Baby  Carriages 
Boats 
Book  Ends 
Bread  Boxes 
Conister  Sets 
Clothes  Hampers 
Combs  & Brushes 
Cosmetic  Containers 
Dispensers 
Electrical  Appliances 
Games 
Glassware 
Housewares 
Juvenile  Furniture 
Kitchenware 


Lamp  Shades 
Musical  Instruments 
Novelties 

Occasional  Furniture 

Plaques 

Pottery 

Radios 

Rubber  Sundries 
School  Supplies 
Serving  Trays 
Sewing  Cabinets 
Toiletry  Sets 
Toys 

Vending  Machines 
Vinylite  Products 
Waste  Baskets 
Wheel  Goods 


ADVERTISE  • IDENTIFY  • D E CO  RATE  ...  WITH  MEYERCORD  DECALS 
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Plastics  dinnerware  in  blue. 
yellow,  coral.  green,  bright- 
ens  tables  of  gav  moderns. 
Latest  Hemcoware  is  of  “Plas- 
Uon”  urea.  Tests  show  suitab- 
ility  for  automatic  washers. 
resistance  to  heat  distortion 
under  ordinary  conditions, 
non-porous  surface.  and  in- 
dilference  to  standard  soaps 


Tough  but  light  cellulose 
propionate  has  been  spec- 
ified  for  new  “Electronic 
Keather”  phonograph  pick- 
up arm  of  latest  console 
combinatinns  of  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.  In- 
jection  molding  job  was 
done  by  Cruver  Mfg.  Co 


liecause  desks  topped  with 
laminate  of  puper,  w'ood 
and  melamine  resin  provide 
hetter  service,  do  not 
scratch,  have  permanent 
gloss,  Merman  Miller  F<ur- 
niture  Co.  iises  Monsan- 
■r  to’s  “Kesimene.”  Laminate 
; is  “F>ormica  Kealwood” 


III' 

pinni.i^ 

Alka-Seitzer  finds  a hetter  way  to 
get  to  market.  This  display  stand 
and  unit  packaj^e  dispenser  of  the 
Miles  I>abs.,  Inc.,  is  of  Tennessee 
Eastman  “Tenite  II"  cellulose  ace- 
tate  butyrate.  Carton  is  set  in  a 
transparent  holder  on  a blue  base. 
This  is  a new  desif^n.  The  moldinj^ 
is  made  bv  Modern  Plastics  Corp. 


Supplementinf^  the  familiar  lead-covered  sheath  of  telephone  compan> 
practice,  a thin  sheet  of  a polystyrene  compound  which  is  toujjh  and 
flexible  and  looks  like  black  rubber  is  now  bein^  used  on  aluminum 
barrier  between  paper  insulation  and  plastics  jacket  of  many-con- 
ductor  cable.  "Alpeth”  cabte  is  product  of  the  Western  Electric  Co. 


Chessmen  of  chip-proof  cellulose  ace- 
tate  are  now  molded  in  a 5^^  kinjJ  size 
by  Gallant  Knight  Co.  “Tenite  I”  in- 
sures  the  permanency  of  the  rich,  lus- 
trous  surface  of  black,  red  or  ivory. 
Molds  are  made  by  the  .Artajf  Enj{.  Co. 


Photo  courtesy  Hercules  Powder  Co. 
Carryin^  cases  of  cellulose  acetate 
laminate  which  have  a removable  sep- 
arator and  may  thus  be  used  either 
for  vacuum  bottles  or  for  knittin^, 
crochetin^  or  sewing  equipment,  are 
being  made  by  Clark  Leather  Products 
Co.  Surface  finish  is  acetate  coating 


Protective,  waterproof  mitts  of 
Bakelite  “Vinylite”  which  slip 
over  those  warm  woolen  mittens 
that  every  mother  tries  to  keep 
dry  in  snow  play  are  offered  by 
W.  S.  Rainford  Products,  Inc. 


TUMBLE- 


A loaded  carton  from  the  press  room  at  Waterbury  Companies  is  dumped  into 
the  tumbling  barrel.  By  a rotary  action  (right),  all  the  flash  is  shaken  loose 


A discussion  of  whaf  it  takes  to  make  a molded  part  "presentable.”  Useful  primarily 
for  thermosetting  materials,  the  barrel  tumbling  proeess  removes  Hash  from  moldings. 
Rotation  alone  is  sometimes  sutheient,  but  tumbling  agents  are  added  when  neeessary 
to  expedite  job.  Where  buffing  is  uneconomieal,  tumbling  is  also  used  to  give  the  finish 


JoL  S.  Sc 


auiello 


Manager,  Plastics  DIvision 
Automatic  Button  Company 


SMALL  PLASTICS  articles  are  too  difficult  to  polish 
by  a regular  buffing  wheel  proeess,  and  the  finishing 
cost  would  be  prohibitive.  To  finish  such  items  econoniical- 
ly,  the  barrel  tumbling  proeess  was  developed. 

Both  thermosetting  and  thermoplasties  materials  may  be 
profitably  finished  by  this  method.  However,  thermoplasties 
are  usually  injeetion  molded,  and  the  only  rough  spot  on  a 
pieee  would  be  where  the  gate  is  trimnied  from  the  molded 
part.  Some  very  small  thermoplastie  parts  have  been  pol- 
ished  by  tumbling  when  the  slight  mark  left  by  the  gate  was 
objeetionable  and  had  to  be  removed.  However,  this  is  an 
unusual  rather  than  a regular  praetiee.  It  is  with  thermo- 
setting plasties  that  tumbling  is  the  eommon  means  of 
removing  flash  and  polishing. 

The  only  limitation  to  its  use  is  the  size  of  the  pieee. 
Obviously,  artieles  measuring  over  3"  in  length  or  diameter 
would  be  done  faster  and  more  eeonomieally  by  means  of  a 
wheel.  Sometimes  a pieee  will  be  too  intrieate  or  too 
delieate  for  the  tumbling  method;  sueh  parts  are  best  fin- 
ished by  hand.  Parts  with  a number  of  inserts  sometimes 
are  hand  finished  beeause  the  insert  hoies  and  threads  load 
up  with  the  poli.shing  eompounds,* whieh  then  has  to  be 
removed  by  hand  anyway. 


Most  thermosetting  artieles,  when  removed  from  the 
mold,  have  a “fin”  or  “flash”  attaehed.  These  pieces  are 
allowed  to  aeeumulate  until  a quantity  enough  for  a “load” 
is  built  up.  Tumbling  barrels  should  be  loaded  to  a line 
slightly  below  the  eenter  of  the  barrel  for  best  results,  be- 
eause that  allows  the  parts  enough  free  spaee  to  fall  about 
and  tumble.  The  parts  are  then  dumped  into  a wire  sereen 
reeeptaele  ealled  a definning  barrel.  This  is  rotated  at  a 
speed  of  20-40  rpm.  Tumbling  against  eaeh  other  and 
against  the  barrel  sereen,  the  artieles  tend  to  elean  theni- 
selves  of  flash  whieh,  being  very  thin,  breaks  off  easily  and 
falls  through  the  wire  mesh  whieh  retains  the  molded  parts. 

It  is  a fairly  eommon  praetiee  to  add  sueh  things  as 
wooden  balls,  ball  bearings,  metal  jaeks,  pieees  of  ehain  or 
smooth  stones  to  the  load  to  eut  down  the  definning  eyele. 

Operafion  Time  Varies 

The  time  that  the  operation  consumes  depends  upon  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  pieee,  the  material  of  whieh  it  is  mold- 
ed and  the  thiekness  of  the  flash.  Parts  of  simple  design 
produeed  in  well-designed  molds  defin  themselves  rcadily. 
Pieees  of  intrieate  shapes  with  several  angles  and  identa- 
tions,  turned  out  in  molds  that  have  been  abused,  take  a long 
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POUSHOrC  SMAU.  PARTS 


Several  castings  of  a phenolic  part,  at  the  Wateibury 
Companies,  with  the  same  parts  tumble  linished  (below) 


time  to  dean,  as  the  flash  is  heavier  than  usual  and  is 
located  in  places  not  readily  accessible. 

Brittle  flash,  such  as  occurs  on  urea  and  phenolic  parts, 
separates  from  the  piece  quite  easily.  Flash  on  parts  made 
of  canvas  or  flock-filled  material  tends  to  hang  on  tenacious- 
ly  and  never  cleans  off  really  satisfactorily.  However,  parts 
made  from  this  type  of  material  are  purely  utility  items  or 
are  large  enough  for  subsequent  hand  operations,  so  this  is 
not  too  ohjectionahle. 

Some  manufacturers  allow  pieces  to  tumble  long  enough 
for  definning,  and  then  place  wet  cloths  or  damp  sponges  in 
the  definning  barrel  to  remove  dust  from  the  parts. 

The  pieces  are  now  ready  for  intermediate  polishing, 
which  is  accomplished  by  either  dry  or  wet  tumbling.  If 
the  parts  were  molded  carefully  in  well-desig^ed  molds,  or 
have  been  machine  finished,  they  may  be  dry  polished. 

Dry  Polishing 

This  is  done  by  loading  the  pieces  in  a hardwood  barrel, 
either  hexagonal  or  octagonal  in  shape.  The  barrel  should 
be  loaded  to  just  below  the  center  line  with  approximately 
three  parts  shoe  pegs  (obtainable  from  manufacturers  of 
tumbling  equipment),  two  parts  of  molded  articles  and  j/i 
to  one  lb  of  fine  pumice  powder.  A pint  of  paraffin  base  oil 
should  be  poured  over  the  load.  The  lid  of  the  barrel  is 
clamped  on  tightly  and  the  unit  allowed  to  revolve  at  10-50 
rpm  anywhere  from  two  to  20  hr,  depending  again  upon  the 
size,  shape  and  material  of  the  part.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  any  set  rules  and  regulations  unless  the  particular  part 
is  under  special  consideration.  Experience  and  experi- 
mental  equipment  are  the  best  means  of  formulating  rules  on 
time  or  tumbling  speed. 

After  the  pieces  have  been  well  ashed,  they  should  be 
loaded  into  a barrel  with  sawdust  that  has  been  dampened 
with  kerosene.  This  will  remove  all  traces  of  abrasive  from 
the  parts.  They  are  now  ready  for  the  final  polishing. 

The  pieces  are  now  loaded  into  a hardwood  barrel  with 
wax  treated  pegs — about  50  percent  parts,  50  percent  pegs. 
A cup  of  patented  polishing  cream  is  added  and  the  barrel 
rotated  for  about  15  min.  About  lb  of  precipitated  chplk  is 


Two  types  of  tumbling  barrels,  for  economical  finish.  The 
one  above  was  made  by  the  Lupomatic  Tumbling  Ma- 
chine Co..  Inc.,  New  York  City,  while  the  barrel  below 
is  a product  of  the  Hupp  Corporation,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Tumbling  department  at  Creative  Plastics  Corp.  Polishing  compounds  are  s;ored  directly  in  front  of  each  barrel 


added  and  the  barrel  run  for  two  or  three  hr  (again  size 
and  shape  of  the  parts  are  to  be  considered).  After  this, 
another  lb  of  chalk  is  put  in. 

Par.ts  are  now  placed  in  a barrel  with  wax-treated  pegs 
and  allowed  to  rotate  slowly  for  several  hours  at  about  10 
rpm.  A check  must  be  made  often  as  a point  may  be  reached 
where  more  tumbling  is  detrimental  rather  than  beneficial. 
U hen  the  parts  are  lustrous,  the  load  is  removed  and  the 
pegs  separated  from  the  molded  parts.  This  may  be  done 
on  a mechanical  shaker  screen  that  has  hoies  slightly 
smaller  than  the  molded  items,  butlarger  than  the  pegs  used. 

Pegs  Must  Be  Cleaned 

Pegs  cannot  be  used  indefinitely,  but  must  be  cleafied  by 
placing  theni  in  a barrel  covered  with  fine  mesh  screening 
and  introducing  live  steam  to  remove  the  dirty  wax.  The 
wax  may  also  be  removed  by  a solvent  method,  but  this  is 
quite  costly  and  more  dangerous.  When  the  pegs  are  dean, 
they  are  dried  by  tumbling  in  a fine  mesh  barrel  and  blow- 
ing  warm  air  on  them. 

Pieces  that  have  heavy  flash  or  are  rough  should  be 
polished  by  the  wet  method.  The  barrels  used  for  this  pur- 
pose  are  usually  made  from  cypress  and  are  the  same  shape 
as  tho.se  used  in  dry  polishing.  Naturally,  they  must  be 


watertight.  Fine  pumice  should  be  added  to  the  water  and 
parfs,  and  often  gravel  or  steel  shot  is  also  part  of  the  load 
Jo  speed  up  the  abrasive  action. 

Barrels  should  be  run  at  20-40  rpm  for  about  45  min,  after 
which  the  parts  are  removed  and  washed  thoroughly  with 
tepid  water.  Polishing  is  done  by  the  same  means  described 
in  preceding  paragraphs. 

Tumbling  gives  a good  uniform  finish  unobtainable  by 
hand  methods,  saves  considerable  time  and  thus  brings  down 
the  cost  per  unit.  Every  molded  part  has  its  own  individual 
problems.  A button,  for  exaniple,  would  have  to  be  handled 
dififerently  than  would  a piece  1"  X 2".  The  proper  equip- 
ment  for  a particular  item  is  best  determined  in  cooperation 
with  the  tumbler  manufacturers,  who  must  be  provided  with 
a quantity  of  moldings  to  test  in  their  laboratory  equipment. 
Then  can  then  advise  the  particular  type  of  barrel  to  pur- 
chase  and  what  formulas  to  use  in  polishing. 

However,  the  general  rules  set  forth  in  this  article  will 
serve  as  a fundamental  basis  for  setting  up  a tumble  finish- 
ing  department. 

What  has  been  said  so  far  applies  particularly  to  molded 
phenolic  parts.  Something  needs  to  be  said  now  on  the 
tumble  finishing  of  east  phenolic  parts,  for  it  is  a specialty 
all  its  own.  The  data  given  here  are  based  largely  on  the 


Co«t  phenolic  percolator  handle,  sliced  from  long  casting,  ready  for  matte  finish.  Plastics  scrap,  pumice  and  hardwood  saw- 
dust  go  into  tumbling  barrel.  (Right)  wooden  or  plastics  balls  may  be  used  instead  of  plastics  scrap  in  ioregoing  combination 
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experience  of  Creative  Plastics  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
The  procedure  used  by  that  company  is  described  as  they 
finish  a percolator  handle. 

The  piece  is  sliced  from  a long  casting  which  is  covered 
with  a “skin.”  To  remove  this,  a mixture  of  hardwood 
sawdust,  pumice  and  pieces  of  scrap  plastics  is  placed  in  the 
tumbling  barrel  with  the  handles.  The  scrap  is  used  be- 
cause on  large  pieces  such  as  this  the  quiet  undulatory 
action  of  the  barrel  would  only  aifect  the  flat  surfaces.  The 
small  bits  of  scrap  work  around  on  the  inside  of  the  handles 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  them  from  banging  against  each 
other  and  chipping.  Instead  of  the  scrap,  plastics  or  wooden 
balls  may  be  used. 

Besides  removing  the  skin  and  giving  a matte  finish,  this 
operation  also  removes  light  tool  niarks  such  as  those  made 
by  the  abrasive  wheel,  and  it  rounds  the  corners  to  some 
extent. 

Loading  Musf  Be  Accurate 

The  barrels  must  be  loaded  to  just  the  right  degree.  This 
varies  with  the  parts  to  be  tumbled  and  is  pretty  much  a 
matter  of  experience  on  the  operator’s  part,  for  each  job 
requires  different  loads.  Another  decision  he  has  to  make 
is  whether  to  tumble  wet  or  dry.  Wet  tumbling  is  done  in 
a large  east  iron  barrel  when  the  maximum  abrasion  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  is  desired.  However,  this  is  not  re- 
sorted  to  very  often. 

Two  barrels  are  reserved  for  this  first  tumbling  stage  as 
against  eight  used  in  the  ensuing  polishing  operations. 

The  next  step  is  the  waxing  of  the  surface,  which  corre- 
sponds  to  the  brushing  action  in  polishing  shoes.  Here  the 
variety  of  possible  materials  is  almost  endless,  but  one  of  the 
most  favored  combinations  at  Creative  Plastics  is  shoe  pegs 
and  special  wa.x-impregnated  sawdust,  which  imparts  a com- 
paratively  smooth  finish  to  the  objeet. 

To  achieve  a completely  finished  piece,  it  is  next  put 
through  a polishing  operation  with  dry  sawdust  and  pre- 
cipitated  chalk.  No  appreciable  cutting  of  the  surface  takes 
place  at  this  stage.  Various  tumbling  experts  use  a wide 
variety  of  other  compounds  during  this  operation,  once 
again  depending  upon  the  size  and  shape  of  the  particular 
piece. 

The  barrels,  tilted  forward  slightly,  are  emptied  with  a 
hoe.  The  mixture  is  dumped  into  a wooden  screen  which 
permits  the  excess  compound  and  pegs,  sawdust,  etc.,  to  fall 
through,  and  the  polished  pieces  to  remain  behind. 

Some  firms  use  barrels  mounted  on  stands  in  a double- 
decker  arrangement;  others,  like  Creative  Plastics,  find  the 
horizontal  arrangement  better.  Polishing  compounds  are 


stored  directly  in  front  of  each  barrel  so  they  will  not  have 
to  be  transported  any  distance. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  whitish  east  imparted  by  the 
pumice,  the  parts  are  rolled  in  a mixture  of  sawdust  and 
light  oil.  This  in  no  way  affects  the  finish,  and  it  gives  the 
part  a more  pleasing  feel  and  appearance. 

Kerosene  and  other  oils  are  used  to  achieve  special  fin- 
ishes,  such  as  a satin  gloss.  Small  pieces  of  cloth,  chamois, 
rubber  and  other  assorted  materials  also  create  special 
effects. 

Fixing  the  price  for  tumbling  is  a most  difficult  job  be- 
cause the  cost  will  vary  so  much  with  the  objeet  being 
tumbled.  Generally  speaking,  a part  will  only  require  a few 
hours  in  the  matte  finish  barrels,  but  it  may  take  a week  or 
even  longer  in  the  polishing  operations.  Small  objeets  are 
far  more  easily  finished,  and  in  the  case  of  balls  and  other 
rounded  objeets,  the  polishing  time  is  greatly  reduced. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  often  require  considerably  more 
sorting  time  by  operators  after  removal  from  the  barrels. 
Sometimes  the  parts  are  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully  screened  and  much  time  is  consumed  sorting  them 
out.  Large  objeets  such  as  gear  shift  knobs,  which  may  run 
only  four  or  six  pieces  to  the  pound,  tend  to  wear  out  the 
wooden  lining  of  the  barrels  very  fast.  Besides,  not  many  of 
them  can  be  loaded  into  any  given  barrel  at  one  time,  so  that 
here  there  is  a loss  of  produetivity. 

Accordingly,  Creative  Plastics  makes  no  attempt  to  break 
down  a price  for  tumbling.  They  simply  have  established 
how  many  pounds  go  through  their  barrels  in  one  year  at  a 
cost  of  X dollars  for  labor  and  X dollars  for  compounds. 
Generally,  the  charge  for  tumbling  is  so  small  that  the  job 
is  seldom  lost  by  the  slight  difiference  of  a penny  or  two  it 
would  make  either  way  to  set  up  a different  formula  for  each 
size  and  shape.  Nevertheless,  other  firms  have  established 
prices  ranging  from  to  20^  per  lb  for  tumbling,  some 
were  set  after  exhaustive  research,  but  most  were  set  by 
guesswork. 

It  is  important  for  people  to  realize  what  they  get  in  a 
tumbled  produet.  For  instance,  very  small  objeets  must  be 
tumbled,  and  round  objeets  will  achieve  a tumbled  finish 
every  bit  as  good  as  or  superior  to  the  best  hand  polished. 
On  the  other  hand,  flat  surfaces  should  be  hand  polished, 
because  in  tumbling  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  parts 
from  rubbing  together  and  chafing.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  matte  finish  operation.  Two  flat  pieces  of  any  appre- 
ciable weight  will  rub  together  and  the  pumice  will  tend  to 
scratch  the  surface.  Different  grades  of  pumice  are  avail- 
able;  the  best  Italian  grade  cuts  faster  with  a minimum  of 
.scratching.  end 


Next  step  is  waxing  of  handle  surface.  Here,  wax-impregnated  hardwood  sawdust  and  shoe  pegs  give  smooth  fiiiUh,  while  han- 
dle also  picks  up  luster.  (Right),  the  completely  finished  produet.  Dry  sawdust  and  precipitoted  chalk  were  used  fot  polishing 
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IFor  the  guidance  of  plastics  users,  merchandisers  and  the  plastics  industry  itself,  Plastics 
Magazine  each  month  reports  on  new  produets  employing  plastics  that  have  been  introduced 
in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Los  Angeles,  based  on  aetual  shopping  visits  made  to  stores  in 
these  centers.  The  service  reports  not  merely  what  produets  are  introduced  but  how  they  are 
promoted,  thus  pointing  up  trends  in  uses  of  plastics  and  in  the  public's  reaction  to  them. 


CHICAGO 


PRODUCT 

RETAIL  PRICE 

PLASTICS 
TRADE  NAME 
MENTIONED 

SOURCE 

PROMOTION 

Midget  radio  with  plastics 
housing 

$9.95  to  $16.95 

None 

Tele-tone  Radio  Corp. 
527  South  Wells  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

4 col.  X 11"  ad 

Automatic  electric  iron  with 
plastics  top  and  handle 

$4.95  to  $14.95 

None 

(Iron) 

Proetor  Electric  Co. 
1473  Merchandise  Mart 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Full  poge  ad 

Faucet  water  heater  with  plas- 
tics casing 

$15.95 

None 

Thermo  Elec.  Corp.  of  America 
55  West  42nd  St.  • 

New  York,  New  York 

3 col.  X 13"  ad 

Plastics  top  dinette  sets  with 
leatherette  padded  chairs 

$68.50  to  $99.50 

Fabrikoid  (padding) 

Howell 

St.  Charles,  Illinois 

4 col.  X ad  pointed 

out  that  laminated 
plastics  tops  will  not 
stain  or  scratch  and 
are  heat  resistant 

Home  barber  set  with  plastics 
comb 

$3.49 

None 

John  Oster  Co. 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

3 col.  X 9"  ad 

All-plastics  playing  cards 

$1.95 

None 

Apex  Distributing  Co. 
508  York  North  Point 
Cincinnoti,  Ohio 

3 col.  X 9"  ad  featuring 
fact  that  cards  will  not 
crack  or  peei  and  are 
easily  washable 

Whisk  broom  with  plastics 
bristles  and  holder  handle 

45<t  to  $1.39 

None 

Madglin  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Californio 

2 col.  X 4”  ad  in  news- 
paper;  plastics  bristles 
create  magnetic  ac- 
tion, drawing  dirt  from 
crevices;  washes  out  in 
soap  and  water 

Vinyl-coated  hassocks 

$4.25  to  $7.95 

None 

B.  T.  Crump  Co.,  Inc. 

1026  American  Furniture  Mart 
Chicago,  Illinois 

2 col.  X 7"  ad 

Hampers  with  tops  of  Celanese 
plostics-pearl  bonded  on  5- 
ply  veneer;  some  with  plas- 
tics panel  or  aluminum  panel 

$8.95 

None 

Pearl-Wick  Corp. 

1593  Merchandise  Mart 
Chicago,  Illinois 

4 col.  X 10"  od 

f 

Convertible  high  hair  with  ad- 
justable  plastics  tray,  plastics 
table  top  ond  flome-proof 
all-plastics  upholstery 

$29.95 

Bakelite  (table  top) 

Thayer  Inc. 

Rooms  939  and  937 
^American  Furniture  Mart 
Chicago  11,  Illinois 

3 col  X 8"  od 

Plastics  playing  cards  pockoged 
in  plastics  box 

$4.95  (for  two  decks) 

None 

Cruver  Mfg.  Co. 

2456  West  Jackson  Bivd. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

2 col.  X 7"  ad  stresses 
washability,  and  the 
fact  that  they  are 
chip-proof  and  fray- 
proof 

Plastics  sock  dryers 

$1.25  a pair 

None 

Troy  Wore,  In. 
Cleveland  7,  Ohio 

3<A  col  X 7"  ad 

Plastics  shower  curtain  ensem- 
bles 

$8.90  to  $10.90 

None 

Joseph  Kaplan  & Sons,  Inc. 
1420  Merchandise  Mort 
Chicago,  Illinois 

4 col.  X 11"  ad 

Hide-oway  shopping  bag 

$1.99 

None 

Resist-Tex  Mfg.  Co. 
1958  West  North  Ave 
Chicago,  Illinois 

2 col.  X 11"  ad 

Choo  gum  book 

$1.98 

None 

Plastic  ArticIes  Co. 

3 East  102nd  St. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y, 

2 col.  X 12"  od 

Aprons,  rain  capes,  garment  cov- 
ers,  table  covers,  shower  caps 
and  other  plastic  notions 

49(t  to  $2.98 

None 

Hollywood  Turban  Products  Co. 
319  West  Van  Buren 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Full  page  ad 

Automatic  Dish  Brush 

$1.98 

None 

Schaar  & Zillingen  Mfg.  Co. 
9604  South  Western  Ave. 

2 col.  X 7"  ad 
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PRODUCT 

RETAil  PRICE 

PLASTICS 
TRADE  NAME 
MENTIONED 

SOURCE 

PROMOTION 

Polyethylene  bowl,  conister, 
tumbler,  pitcher 

6 large  glasses  $1.38, 

6 highball  glasses  99^, 
large  pitcher  79^, 
covered  refrigeratorbowI39ff 
3-piece  bowl  set  $1.39 

Tupperware 

Tupper  Plastics  Co. 
225  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

3-column  add  in  newspaper, 
heavily  emphasizing  un- 
breakable  and  fiexible 
characterlstics;  also  that 
product  Is  odorless,  ster- 
ile and  impervious  to 
iiquor  and  acids 

Laminoted  cellulose  acetate 
formed  luggage.  (See  poge  18, 
Plastics.  November  19471 

Weekend  case  $45.00, 
wardrobe  case  $65.00 

Celanese  Plastics 

Ray  M.  White 
6531  Russeil  Street 
Detroit,  Michigan 

4-column  ad  in  one  news- 
paper, with  emphasis  on 
seomiess  construction, 
light  weight,  durability. 
Well  displayed  at  one 
counter 

Rotary  action  vest-pocket  size 
dry  razor  with  polystyrene  case 

$3.00 

None 

Ward  Machine  Co. 
Grockton,  Massachusetts 

4-column  ad  tn  one  news- 
paper, featuring  light 
weight,  convenience, 
ease  of  use 

Inflatable  vinyl  air  nurse  for  In- 
fanfs  use,  essentlally  an  air 
mattress  but  usable  as  bathi- 
nette  and  for  traveling  ond 
beach  use.  Deflates  for  easy 
pocking 

$9.95 

Playtex 

International  Laytex  Corporation 
350  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

One  large  6-coiumn  ad  in 
Sunday  newspaper,  fea- 
turing portability,  safety, 
convenience.  Additionol 
counter  display 

Vinyl  film  rain  boots  to  be  worn 
over  women’s  shoes 

$5.95 

None 

California  Rainshoe,  Inc. 

6231  South  Manhattan  Place 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Small  2-column  ad  in  one 
newspaper,  featuring 
elastic  top  and  plastics 
soles 

Set  of  polystyrene  minlature 
furniture,  sold  in  four  combina* 
tions,  with  lithographed  metal 
doll  house.  (See  page  11, 
Plastics,  December  1947) 

Wholo  unit  $9.98 

None 

Renwall  Mfg.  Co. 

902  Broadway 
New  York,  New  York 

5-column  ad  in  one  news- 
paper 

Tronsparent  rubber  hydrochlo- 
rlde  hooded  rain  cape 

$1.00 

Pliofilm 

Richard,  Boggs,  and  King,  inc. 
200  Ward  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

Small  2-column  ad  in  one 
newspaper,  emphasizing 
compactness,  wearablUty 

Vinyl  large  utility  handbag,  par- 
ticularly  usable  for  carrying 
infanfs  bottles  and  accessories 

$4.95 

Kosmeo 

Fashion  Craft  Cloth  Products,  Inc. 
4417  8th  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Counter  display.  Features 
inciude  calf-grained  fin- 
ish, easy  opening,  inside 
waterproofing  for  sepo- 
rating  wet  from  dry  dlapers 

Vinyl  collars,  adjustable  to  vary- 
ing  bowl  sizes,  to  hold  dispos- 
able  cellophane  bowl  covers 

$1.00  for  4 collars  and  24 
lO'  X 10'  cellophane  sheets 

Vinylite 

Large  ad  in  newspaper,  em- 
« phasizing  convenience 
and  sanitary  features. 
Counter  disploy 

Radio  bed-lamp  with  plastics 
housing 

$29.95 

None  • 

Sonora  Radio  & Teievision  Corp. 
325  North  Hoyne  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

2-column  ad  in  newspaper 

Pencil  pouch  of  rubberized  py* 
roxylin-coated  fabric 

* 59é  (with  12  pencils) 

None 

American  Print  Co. 

28  West  27th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

2-column  ad  in  newspaper 

Nylon  taffeta  umbrella  with 
plastics  handle,  rib  tips  and 
ferrules 

$7.95— $15.95 

Lucite 

Town  Umbrellas 

5 West  36th  Street 

New  York,  New  York 

Siegel,  Rothschild,  Gans  Brothers 

358  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York 

Mespo  Umbrella 

42  West  33rd  Street 

New  York,  New  York 

3-column  ad  in  newspoper 

Hand-painted  personalized 
coverall  of  semi-transparent 
plastics 

$1.00— $1.69 

None 

Jo>Do  Specialty  Co. 
34  West  17th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

3-column  ad  in  newspaper. 
Aprons  won’t  crack,  stick 
or  peel 

Acetate  rayon  umbrella  with 
metal  initials  set  in  plastics 
handle;  ferrule  is  also  plastics 

$5.98 

None 

C & l Umbrella  Manufacturing  Co. 
25  West  31  st  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

4-coiumn  ad  in  newspaper 

Hassock  covered  with  heavy, 
plastics-coated  fabric 

$1 1.95— $22.50 

None 

Ellis  Manufacturing  Co. 
Richmond,  Virginia 

2-coIumn  ad  In  Sunday  news- 
paper stressed  washobil- 
ity  with  damp  cloth 
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CVSTOH  MOLDING 
to  moet 

AU  BEOUIBEHEIITS 


These  bobbins  for  use  in  power  reloys 
were  molded  porticulorly  to  meet  the  needs 
of  firms  in  the  electricol  field. 

We  are  equally  well  oble  to  furnish  molded 
parts  for  olmost  any  kind  of  industry.  We 
ore  skilled  die  makers  and  consequently  our 
molded  pieces  are  accurate.  We  also  know 
the  limitations  that  are  imposed  by  the  type 
of  material  used,  and  we  do  not  promise 
the  impossible. 

We'd  like  to  talk  over  your  proposed 
articie  and  show  you  the  advantages  of 
plastics  over  other  materials.  Consult  our 
representatives  or  write  us. 


cD  5» 


Fabricators  Create 
Sturdier  Containers 


The  development  of  a new  method  which  con- 
tributes  streng^h  and  rigidity  to  decorative  containers 
provides  evidence  of  the  great  interest  in  the  fabrication  of 
rigid  plastics  sheeting. 

As  applied  to  the  seating  of  container  bases  made  of  rigid 
sheeting,  the  method  developed  by  C.  M.  Tacopina,  of 
Dubonnet  Products  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  varies  from 
the  two  types  of  procedures  now  in  use.  These  are  the 
folded  or  drawn  bottom,  in  which  the  side  or  cylinder  walls 
are  seated,  and  the  bead-seated  bottom.  On  occasions  crimp- 
ing  of  side-walls  to  bottom  is  also  used. 

Mr.  Tacopina  designates  his  technique  as  the  “retaining 
Wall  reinforcement.”  A retaining  wall  is  first  cemented  to 
the  lower  edge  of  a blank  which  will  form  the  walls  of 
various  shapes  of  containers — cylindrical,  square  or  heart- 
shaped.  Hot-blade  creasing  to  effect  corners  in  the  body 
of  the  container  is  done  through  blank  and  retaining  wall 
simultaneously.  After  the  body  has,been  seamed,  it  is  seated 
on  another  blank  which  forms  the  bottom  and  is  cemented 
to  it.  The  cementing  agent  commonly  used  in  this  and  other 
cellulose  acetate  rigid  sheeting  applications  by  Dubonnet  is 
methyl  cellosolve,  although  acetone  is  also  used,  but  less 
frequently. 

The  new  technique  when  compared  with  the  old  reveals 
that  its  retaining  wall  design  offers  twice  the  bearing  surface 
of  the  body  on  base.  In  addition,  since  there  is  no  folded 
edge  that  can  flex,  the  whole  construction  is  stronger  and 
more  rigid,  although  it  is  slightly  more  expensive. 

The  retaining  wall  construction  is  now  used  extensively 
in  many  container  forms  which  are  manufactured  by  the 
Dubonnet  Company.  end 
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FOLDED  OR  DRAWN 


BEAD-SEATED  RETAINING  WALL 


BOTTOM 


BOTTOM  REINFORCEMENT 
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S VEARS  FRESH... BECAUSE  OF  PLEXIGLAS* 


m 


: - 


Design  by  Thaiheuner  &.  Weifz^ 
Qfchifects;  sign  by  Cutler  Sign 
AdvefHsing  Company;  Plexiglos 
fabricoMon  by  Croasdaie  & 
DeAngela—ail  of  Philadelphia. 


Pouring  rain,  freezing  gales,  blistering  sun — for  8 years  this  big  Plexiglas  bread  loaf  bas 

'V» 

withstood  tbem  all  ivithout  deterioration!  Built  and  erected  in-1940,  it  has  bad  only  minor 
repairs.  Yet  today  it  gleams  like  new,  and  the  original  interior  paint  is  in  good  condition. 


PROTECTION— Indoors  and  Outdoors 

Indoors  or  outdoors,  Plexiglas  signs  last  indefinitely. 
They’re  sun-proof,  weather-proof,  virtually  unbreakable 
— and  even  age  does  not  discolor  tbem.  The  Under- 
writers’  Laboratories  have  approved  its  use  in  many 
electric  sign  installations. 

STRONG— LIGHT— Easily  Formed  and  Decorated 

' Plexiglas  is  a thermoplastic  acrylic  resin,  easily  heated 
and  formed  into  any  shape  desired.  It  can  also  be  sawed, 
routed,  drilled,  threaded,  turned  or  milled,  just  like  wood 
or  metal.  Weighing  less  than  one-half  as  much  as  silicate 
glass,  it  is  surprisingly  easy  to  handle  and  install,  and 
since  it  is  rigid  and  self-supporting  often  requires  no 
frame  or  reinforcement.  Designs  may  be  applied  by 
carving,  engraving,  painting  or  silk-screening. 


LASTING  TRANSPARENCY-Attractive  Colors 


In  its  natural  state,  Rohm  & Haas  Plexiglas  is  colorless — ^ 
sparkling  and  clear  as  fine  optical  glass.  There  is  an, 
interesting  choice  of  attractive  colors  for  Plexiglas  signs' 
— transparent  or  translucent  — as  well  as  black  or 
white  opaque. 

When  lt’s  Plexiglas  lt’s  A Good  Sign 

For  signs  that  are  lighter,  stronger,  longer-lived  and  more 
attractive,  choose  Plexiglas. 

It  combines  readily  and  beautifully  with  woods,  metals, 
and  other  plastics.  For  additional  proof,  write  today  for 
our  new  brochure  — "Plexiglas  for  Signs.”  You’U  enjoy 
reading  it. 


Plexiglas*  is  the  trade  mark  registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office  for  acrylic  resin  sheets,  rods 
and  molding  powders  manufactured  by  Rohm  & Haas  Company. 


ROHM  & HAAS  COMPANY 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA  5,  PA. 

Manulaciurers  ol  Chemicals  including  Plaslics  • Synthelic  Insecljcides  • Fungicides  • Entymas  • Delergems 
Germicides  • Chemicals  foi  the  Leathei,  Texlile,  Ceraraic,  Rubber,  Paper,  Petroleum  and  other  Industries 


Black  polystyrene  front  grilles  are  made  in  HPM  16-oz 
injection  molding  press,  at  obout  50  per  hour.  Beiore 
each  east,  mold  is  greased  with  Dow  Corning  "Fluid  200" 


Boring  hoies  in  the  hinges  of  the  cabinet  covers.  This 
operation  is  cooled  with  a soluble  oil  to  prevent  the  heat 
of  the  bit  from  warping  the  plastics  material  used 


Acrylic  dial  and  polystyrene  front  and  rear  grilles  are 
ottached  to  the  urea  cabinet  with  speed  nuts.  These  are 
rammed  with  a gravity  hammer  which  avoids  cracking 


Polystyrene  feet  fit  into  grooves  In  cabinet  under  a slight 
tension  to  hold  them  snug  to  prevent  vlbration  when 
radio  is  play  ed.  The  feet  are  cemented  into  position 


Display  of  plastics  parts  in  new  Scottie  Convertible  in- 
ciudes  the  grilles,  case,  cover,  cover  snap,  feet,  dial, 
knobs,  tumtable,  motor  board  and  antennae  board 


In  the  final  assembly  station  ot  the  produetion  plant 
of  the  Remler  Co„*  Ltd.,  San  Francisco,  the  completed 
radio  unit  is  added  to  the  finished  plastics  cabinet 


n 


The  small  size  of  the  new 
Scottie  Conveitible,  6%"  X 
7"  X 10"<  is  compared  with 
12"  Tecord,  in  closeup  of 
small,  attractive  radio- 
phonograph  combination 


~ 4 


Radio-Phonoffraph 
Uses  Vaziety  oi  Plastics 


ARADIO-PHONOGRAPH  combination  which  uses 
11  different  injection  or  compression  molded  parts 
is  in  production  at  Remler  Co.,  Ltd.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  combination  of  thermoplastics  for  decorative 
pieces,  such  as  the  grilles,  feet  and  lid,  with  thermosetting 
parts  where  strength  is  required,  as  in  the  case  and  motor 
board,  was  the  desigpi  basis  of  the  new  Scottie  Convertible 
machine,  according  to  Robert  C.  Cray,  president.  Although 
it  is  One  of  the  smallest  combination  sets  on  the  market,  with 
a case  measuring  only  6^"  X 7"  X 10'’^  the  machine  plays 
12"  records. 

The  plastics  components  are  variously  made  of  polysty- 
rene,  urea,  phenolic  and  acrylic,  depending  on  the  part  and 
the  model: 


Part 

Material 

Other  Data 

Front  grille  

6 brass  inserts 

lid . 

Motor  board  

Feet  (2)  

Knobs  (4) 

Antennae  board  

, . . polystyrene 

. .polystyrene 

4 brass  inserts 

spring  loaded 

Scottie  Dog  (Ornament)., 

Turn-table  

Dial 

, . .polystyrene 

. . . phenoiic/  molded 

, . .acrylic 

Miniature  model,  which  plays  12"  records, 
uses  various  polysfyrene,  urea,  phenolic, 
and  acrylic  components,  depending  on  part 
and  model.  The  plastics  parts  are  tested 
with  every  batch  of  molding  compound, 
so  that  uniformity  of  results  Is  assured 

Two  chief  reasons  are  given  for  this  large-scale  use  of 
plastics : ( 1 ) The  firm  is  equipped  to  manufacture  all  parts 
for  the  plastics  case,  including  doing  the  molding  as  well  as 
the  screw  machine  and  punch  press  components;  (2)  It 
found  plastics  easier  to  work  with  for  styling;  (3)  It  found 
the  pleasant  feel  of  plastics  materials  desirable. 

Polystyrene  was  utilized  for  injection  parts  because  of  its 
decorative  quality  and  heat  resistance.  Where  heat  resist- 
ance  alone  was  the  major  criterion,  phenolics  were  chosen. 
Where  a white  material  of  great  strength  was  required, 
urea  formaldehyde  was  used. 

Before  thermoplastic  materials  could  be  considered  at  all, 
it  was  first  necessary  to  solve  the  problem  of  heat  from  the 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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Breakfast  in  bed  is  real  luxury  with  light,  plastics  tray  with  crackled  surface-pattern  on 
emerald  green  or  clear  transparent  plastics  parts.  Top  of  tray  is  removable.  Cost  is  $70 


have  a transparent  plastics  screen,  useful  for  those  who 
want  to  keep  the  draft  out  and  let  the  light  in.  There 
is  a trend  toward  over-decoration  in  some  of  the  sizable 
items,  such  as  the  full-sized  terrace  table,  big  enough 
to  be  used  for  bridge,  with  entire  top  and  legs  bedecked 
with  carved  and  painted  flowers.  This  sort  of  thing, 
however,  is  the  exception.  Most  plastics  furnishings  are 
executed  with  studied  simplicity. 

For  the  open  air  terrace  and  summer  living  there  is 
a small  table-top  fountain  with  an  invisible  mechanism 
which  spurts  water  discretely  six  or  eight  inches  into 
the  air.  As  cool  in  appearance  as  a mint  julep,  it  would 
be  an  ideal  centerpiece  for  any  terrace  dining  table. 


With  The  Toy  Merchants 

Another  famous  New  York  institution,  popular  with 
the  younger  set  since  1862,  is  the  F.  A.  O.  Schwarz  Fifth 
Avenue  toy  store.  Probably  the  largest  store  in  the  world 
devoted  exclusively  to  toys,  Schwarz  has  literally  hundreds 
of  plastics  playthings  in  its  vast  stock.  These  range 
from  cellulose  acetate  rattles  for  the  baby  to  technical 
sets  which  teach  the  growing  boy  how  to  become  a 
plastics  engineer. 

Because  of  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  cleaned 
and  their  bright  range  of  colors,  plastics  toys  have  been 
popular  for  babies  for  a long  time.  However,  there  are 
new  developments,  even  in  rattles.  Now  they  come  in 
complete  sets  which  include  three  balls,  each  dn  a differ- 
ent color,  an  old-fashioned  rattle  with  a substantial 
handle,  and  a tiny  plastics  bluebird  in  a cage  which 
clips  on  the  side  of  the  carriage  or  playpen.  And  if 
Baby  isn’t  happy  with  all  that,  he  may  have  a fascinating 


plastics  fish  which  winds  up  with  a rubber  band  and  flips 
its  merry  way  around  the  bath  tub. 

The  young  child  has  an  amazingly  wide  variety  of 
plastics  toys  to  choose  from.  There  are  husky  toy.  auto- 
mobiles  with  wind-up  mechanism,  for  instance,  8"  and 
10"  long,  with  a strong  phenolic  exterior  built  to  with- 
stand  all  the  wear  and  tear  that  Junior  can  devise.  One 
of  the  best  toys  for  the  five-to-nine-year  group  is  a 
21"  mechanical  speed  boat,  its  authentically  detailed 
hull  built  entirely  of  shining  plastics.  Then  there  are 
plastics  dolls,  trains,  tiny  sets  of  furniture  which  are 
replicas  of  their  grown-up  counterparts.  The  list  is 
virtually  endless. 

The  technically-inclined  child  of  nine  to  twelve  has 
not  been  forgotten  by  the  playthings  makers,  either. 
New  this  year  is  a plastics  “set”  which  teaches  him  how 
to  make  his  own  plastics  materials.  And,  if  his  interest 
goes  still  further,  he  may  have  a miniature  molding 
machine  with  which  he  may  make  his  own  toys.  There 
is  an  intricate  plastics  building  set,  too,  which  enables 
the  child  to  duplicate  actual  buildings  to  scale,  to 
the  foot.  This  set  is  so  accurate  that  Father  could  well 
borrow  it  to  build  a pre-view  of  the  new  family  home- 
to-be. 

Novelties  might  be  defined  as  toys  for  grown-ups 
(as  well  as  children).  The  world’s  biggest  novelty  store 
would  be  likely  to  prove  to  be  Shackman’s,  at  34th  St. 
and  Madison  Ave.,  just  a block  away  from  the  Empire 
State  Building.  This  extremely  interesting  shop,  which 
provides  materials  for  parties  from  Manhattan  to  Malibu, 
has  thdusands  of  plastics  novelties.  Some  of  them  are 
humorous,  like  the  pretend  false-teeth  which  can  com- 
pletely  alter  your  appearance  in  a second,  or  the  plastics 
eggs  which  are  realistic  enough  to  fool  even  the  most 
.skeptical  hen. 
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Wholly  decorative  in  purpose,  this  “lamp”  consists  of  a 
beautifully  carved  block  of  acrylic  plastics  which  is  base- 
lil^hted  and  by  its  li^ht-pipin^  properties  provides  a re- 
freshin^,  artistic  expression.  Model  is  priced  at  $23.50 


Virtually  all-plastics  corner,  on  second  floor  al  New  York 
store  of  F.  A.  O.  Schwarz,  shows  bow  sturdy,  quality  toys  are 
merchandising  w'ith  plastics  materials  as  essential  components 


Plastics  in  Tiny  Novelties 

Shacknian’s  specializes  in  children’s  novelties,  t<x>. 
many  of  which  are  used  as  favors  for  birthday  parties. 
1 hese  nuist  necessarily  be  small,  and  among  them  are 
miniature  niasterpieces.  Did  you  know  about  the  plastics 
toy  train,  an  inch  wide  and  an  inch  high,  four  cars  long, 
that  actually  runs  ? There  is  such  a thing,  and  you  can 
see  it  at  Shackman’s.  They  have  a miniature  moving  van. 
too,  about  four  inches  long,  which  is  complete  with  a full 
load  of  lilliputian  furniture  which  may  be  removed  or 
replaced.  The  whole  thing — van  and  furniture — is  made 
of  east  phenolics.  In  the  same  miniature  vein  are  replicas 
of  refrigerators  with  removable  “food”  inside,  tiny 
automatic-type  clothes  washers  that  actually  open,  little 
stoves — none  of  them  more  than  3"  high,  all  of  them 
plastics. 

Vinyl  film  provides  the  material  for  countless  in- 
flatable  toys — chickens,  ducks,  dogs,  cats,  or  almost  any 
other  animal  you  can  think  of.  And  of  course  there 
are  all  sorts  of  inflatable  vinyl  film  balls. 

Among  the  larger  toys  at  Shackman’s  are  plastics 
harmonicas  that  play  as  well  as  the  old-fashioned  kind. 
There  are  other  musical  instruments,  too,  which  must  be 
hummed  into— polystyrene  saxophones,  trombones,  trum- 
pets  and  various  other  horns.  Not  exactly  musical,  but 
still  in  the  noise-making  category,  are  the  plastics 
whistles,  some  weird,  some  startling,  which  are  featured 
for  the  more  energetic  party. 

New  York  is  the  center  for  stores  which  specialize  in 
one  particular  material.  Dennison’s,  for  example,  is 
noted  principally  for  its  paper  produets;  but  it,  too,  has 
an  interest  in  plastics.  One  of  its  new  items  is  a plastics- 
coated,  fibre-backed  paper  which  may  be  used  in  place 
of  oil-cloth  for  shelf-lining.  Tough,  untearable,  heat- 
resistant,  it  wears  remarkably  well  and  is  much  less 
expensive  than  oil-cloth.  Plastics-coated  paper  is  used 
for  place  mats,  too,  and  a heavier  paper  resembling 
cardboard,  laminated  with  plastics,  makes  coasters. 


Even  Georg  Jensen,  whose  Fifth  Avenue  shop  is  fa- 
mous  for  its  hand-wrought  silver,  uses  acrylic  plasters 
to  form  the  handles  in  a sterling  fork-and-spoon  salad 
set  of  exquisite  design. 

Lewis  and  Conger,  which  can  provide  almost  any 
household  item,  has  many  conventional  plastics  items. 
One  of  the  less  conventional,  however,  is  its  stock  of 
transparent  acrylic  doorknobs,  hand-decorated  with 
flower  designs  inset  to  add  a note  of  color  to  any  room 
in  the  home. 

What  Do  Store  Buyers  Think? 

Plastics  merchandise,  as  was  ventured  at  the  start  of 
this  review,  has  a certain  Cinderella-like  character. 
Items  in  which  plastics  play  a major  part  are  found,  in 
some  form,  in  almost  every  fine  store,  whether  it 
specializes  in  toys,  household  goods,  paper  or  hand- 
wrought  silver.  But  what  customer  reactions?  What  do 
these  store  buyers  think? 

Department  heads  in  each  store  mentioned  in  this 
article  were  asked  to  express  a frank  opinion  of  plastics, 
and  in  every  case  they  spoke  freely.  The  consensus  of 
their  combined  comments  boiled  down  to  this:  Consumer 
resistance  to  articles  made  of  plastics  is  lessening  to  a 
marked  degree  as  post-war  products  improve,  but  it  is 
still  present. 

When  plastics  are  used  in  new  ways  which  fully  utilize 
the  virtues  of  such  materials,  the  customer  is  usually 
quick  to  recognize  it.  But  he  is  aware  that  plastics  have 
been  misused,  and  he  is  learning  to  discriminate. 

For  example,  the  average  customer  now  knows  that 
acrylic  surfaces  which  are  exposed  to  constant  scratching 
(as  in  the  case  of  eating  utensils,  cigarette  boxes,  table 
tops)  will  soon  become  dead  and  dull  in  appearance. 
The  store  buyer  knows  this,  too,  and  there  is  strong 
resistance  all  along  the  line  to  this  sort  of  merchandise. 
Some  of  the  newer  acrylics  are  much  more  scratch- 
resistant  than  were  pioneer  varieties;  but,  because  the 
new  and  the  old  still  look  alike,  there  will  have  to  be 
a program  of  education  for  the  public — and  the  store 
representatives — to  set  up  a new  group  of  acceptances. 

Some  of  the  more  flagrant  misuses  of  plastics,  such 
as  the  fruit-juice  extractor  which  withstood  every thing 
except  lemon  juice  or  the  acrylic  ash  tray  which  emerged 
with  a hoie  after  a cigarette  had  been  snuffed  out  against 
it,  were  the  result  of  carelessness  in  research  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturer,  according  to  one  buyer.  He  also 
blamed  mistakes  of  this  type  on  producers  of  raw  ma- 
terial who  were  over-anxious  to  seil  their  product,  and 
sold  it  without  consideration  for  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  to  be  u.sed.  We  all  know  that  this  situation  has 
been  rectified  quite  largely  but  the  memory  sometimes 
lingers  on. 

One  startling  fact,  which  is  also  most  disturbing,  is 
that  store  buyers,  as  a group,  know  almost  nothing  atrøut 
the  technical  side  of  plastics.  The  buyer  for  one  large 
store  who  was  a.sked  if,  when  she  selected  plastics  goods 
for  her  store,  she  knew  whether  it  was  made  of  the  best 
plastics  material  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended,  said,  “No,  I don’t  know  one  plastics  from  an- 
other.  I buy  it  if  it  looks  good,  and  if  it  isn’t  returned 
by  the  cu.stomer,  I figure  it  must  be  all  right.  If  it  comes 
back,  I know  Tve  made  a mistake.” 

Now  that  the  plastics  industry  has  gained  a finn  foot- 
hold  in  the  world  of  high-styled  merchandise,  it  seems 
evident  that,  if  it  wishes  to  continue  to  improve  its  stand- 
ing  with  rea.sonable  speed,  it  must  find  a way  to  teach 
store  representatives  the  virtues  of  well-designed,  well- 
planned  goods.  When  real  advancements  in  plastics  are 
made  available  to  the  buying  public,  the  promotion  of 
even  the  most  desirable  goods  will  mean  little,  or  will 


be  greatly  retarded,  if  store  buyers  are  not  trained  to 
recognize  improvements  when  they  see  them. 

That  is  the  first  step.  Then,  when  the  store  is  able 
to  give  factual  information  direct  to  the  customer,  he, 
too,  will  increase  his  knowledge  of  what  plastics  can  do 
for  hiin  and  how  they  are  best  used. 

Illustrations  accompanying  this  article  were  made 
available  through  the  cooperation  of  Hammacher 
Schlemmer,  F.  A.  O.  Schwarz,  ^’an  Cleff,  Sculptured 
Plastics,  Inc.,  Neo  Designs,  Celanese  Corp.  and  the 
Du  Pont  Co. 

END 

★ ★ ★ 
STATISTICS 

SHIP.MEXT  and  consumption  of  plastics  and  synthetic 
resins  in  the  United  States  during  the  month  of  January 
moved  sharply  upward,  as  shown  in  the  statistics  released  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Gains  over  the  figures  for  December  appear  in  individual 
classifications  within  several  groups.  These  groups,  are  re- 
spectively,  cellulose  acetate  and  mixed  ester  plastics;  nitro- 
cellulo.se ; phenolic  and  other  tar  acid  resins ; urea  and  mela- 
mine  resins ; and  the  miscellaneous  resins  group.  This  is  the 
first  month  that  shipment  and  consumption  figures  for  other 
cellulose  plastics,  in  addition  to  acetate  and  mixed  ester  and 
nitrocellulose  plastics,  were  given. 


Plastics  and  Synthetic  Resins  Shipments 
and  Consumption  (in  lb) 

January  December  November 
Ifem  1948  1947  1947 


Cellulose  acetate  ond  mixed 
ester  plastics:^ 

Sheets: 

Continuous  (under  .003  ga.). 

365,984 

475,043 

480,586 

Continuous  (.003  gauge  ond 
upward) 

654,362 

614,081 

756,046 

All  other  sheets,  rods  and  tubes 

264,850 

254,241 

225,429 

Molding  and  extrusion  mate- 
rials   

4,460,908 

3,829,623 

4,665,939 

Nitrocellulose  plastics:^ 

Sheets 

582,594 

627,630 

609,314 

Rods  and  tubes  

282,795 

213,928 

222,801 

Other  cellulose  plastics 

746,816 

2 

2 

Phenolic  and  other  tar  acid  resinsi 
Laminating  (dry  basis) 

3,421,935 

3,513,157 

3,241,623 

Adhesives  (dry  basis) 

1,950,961 

1,920,235 

1,892,302 

Molding  materials^  

18,522,174 

17,160,488 

15,415,038 

All  other,  inciuding  casting 
(dry  basis)3 

5,560,743 

5,067,639 

5,170,255 

Urea  and  meiamine  resins: 
Adhesives  (dry  basis) 

4,596,974 

4,210,386 

3,904,009 

Textile  and  paper  treating 
(dry  basis)  

1,684,088 

1,634,764 

1,535,600 

All  other,  inciuding  laminating 
(dry  basis)3  ^ 

555,516 

719,421 

559,647 

Polystyrene3  5 

10,226,219 

11,455,593 

10,593,297 

Vinyl  resins: 

Sheeting  and  film,  inciuding 
safety  glass  sheeting^ 

7,784,527 

8,094,122 

7,242,552 

Textile  ond  paper  coating 
resins  (resin  content) 

2,414,438 

2,182,831 

1,679,764 

Molding  and  extrusion  mate* 
rials  (resin  content) 

7,823,309 

7,828,786 

*5,759,749 

All  other,  inciuding  adhesives 
(resin  content)^ 

1,531,470 

2,297,927 

*2,155,408 

Miscellaneous  resins: 

Molding  materials^  ^ 

4,959,584 

4,540,150 

4,589,182 

All  other  (dry  basis)3  ^ . . 

2,717,111 

*2,616,819 

*2,531,029 

Total 

81,107,358 

79,256,864 

73,229,570 

*RevU«d.  Hnciudøs  fillers,  plosticizers  and  extøndørs.  ^Data  cannot  be  pub* 
lished  without  discioting  opergtions  of  individual  «stablishmenls.  ^Excludøt 
datp  for  protectivø  coating  rosin.  *Exclude$  uroa  ond  molomino  molding 
niStoriols;  soo  footnoto  ^Pry  basis,  inciuding  nocossary  cotoring  matoriar 
“Irmudos  dota  for  uroa  and  rnolamine,  acrylic  acid  and  miscollanoous  molding 
mjjfiorials.  ^Includos  data  for  potroloum  rosins,  acrylic  ocid  ostor  rosins,  mix* 
luros  and  miscollonoous  synthotic  maforials. 
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Radio  Phonograph  Uses  Variety  of 
Plastics 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

motor,  since  styrene  will  warp  at  about  180°F.  A combi- 
nation of  ventil  ation  and  safety  deyices  provided  the 
solution  which  was  approved  by  underwriters. 

Thirteen  symmetrical  hoies  were  molded  into  the  base 
of  the  set,  louvres  were  built  into  the  motor  board,  and 
both  the  front  and  rear  grilles  add  to  the  cooling  by  virtue 
of  their  design. 

For  greater  safety,  the  turntable  switch  was  built  onto 
an  extension  pickup  arm,  so  that  the  motor  cannot  run 
except  when  the  arm  is  extended  to  playing  position.  In 
this  position,  the  lid  will  not  dose. 

The  major  production  problem  of  the  radio  cabinet  arose 
from  the  differential  shrinkage  of  black  and  white  parts. 
This  was  overcome,  according  to  Wayne  Becker,  tool  en- 
gineer,  by  developing  two  sets  of  inserts  in  the  mold  of 
the  case.  This  made  it  possible  to  set  over  slots  in  the  mold 
to  compensate  for  the  greater  shrinkage  of  black  phenolic  ! 
over  white  urea  in  producing  a black  and  white  model.  I 

An  all-white,  an  all-black,  and  a black  and  white  model  j 
are  currently  in  production.  (Brown  parts  are  used  inside 
the  machine.) 

At  first,  all-plastics  hinges  were  used,  but  these  were 
not  entirely  satisfactory  and  were  replaced  by  larger 
hinges,  still  made  of  plastics,  but  strengthened  with  a 
steel  pin,  designed  as  part  of  the  polystyrene  lid  and 
rear  grille.  To  bore  the  hinge  hoies,  a drill  press  is  used 
wdiich  bores  from  both  ends  simultaneously,  one  from  the 
top  and  one  from  the  bottom,  while  the  lid  is  held  in  a spe- 
cial  vise.  The  styrene  rear  grille  is  molded  with  pin  in- 
serts— another  time  and  cost  saver  in  production. 

Assembly  of  the  cabinet  with  spring  steel  speed  nuts  is 
a time  saver.  The  speed  nuts  are  installed  with  a gravity 
hammer  to  avoid  the  danger  of  cracking  the  urea  or  phe- 
nolic if  the  nut  were  pounded  home.  In  the  entire  assembly, 
only  one  rivet  is  used.  It  holds  a catch  spring  for  the  lid. 

Another  sizable  economy  is  achieved  by  producing  the 
dials  in  much  the  same  way  as  newspaper  mats  are  made 
from  electrotypes.  From  a master  brass  photo-engraving 
on  which  the  dial  figures  were  etched,  an  electrotype  was 
made.  This  is  heated  in  a 20-ton  press  to  140°-160°  F, 
and  a ribbon  of  color  is  inserted  between  it  and  the  acrylic 
dial,  on  which  the  electro  then  punches  the  figures. 

Before  Reinler  hit  on  that  embossing  process,  it  had 
experimented  with  molded  figures,  silkscreen  and  a num- 
ber  of  other  procedures.  Molded  figures,  besides  being  more 
costly,  were  distorted  because  of  non-constant  shrinkage 
of  the  acrylic.  Because  the  dials  contained  concave  angles, 
silkscreen  was  mechanically  too  difiicult  to  apply. 

Each  plastics  part  gets  a test  assembly  every  time  a 
new  batch  of  mix  is  molded.  Thus  minor  unanticipated 
shrinkages,  which  sometimes  occur  in  new  mixes  supposed- 
ly  the  same  as  the  master  batch,  can  be  spotted  and  cor- 
rected  before  production  of  an  ill-fitting  part  gets  too  far 
underway.  Although  this  testing  procedure  would  seem  to 
slow  production,  the  company  finds  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  actually  speeds  up  production  by  preventing  waste. 

For  its  molding,  Remler  uses  an  8-oz  Reed-Prentice 
and  a 16-oz  HPM  injection  press,  a 150-ton  HPM  com- 
pression  press,  and  several  semi-automatic,  self-contained 
hydraulic  presses  of  its  own  design,  ranging  in  capacity 
from  60  to  350  tons. 

Radiowise,  the  machine  contains  five  miniature  tubes 
plus  a selenium  rectifier  and  a 4"  X 6"  oval  speaker. 
Two  of  the  tubes  are  audio  output  tubes  hooked  up  in 
parallel  to  give  the  set  strong  volume.  A gear-driven 
motor  is  another  feature. 


TINTOlUAL  POWER! 

irith 

C D Y E 


Aqua  Plastic  Dye  is  available  in  15  basic  colors  for  any  of  150 
lovely  pastel  or  brilliant  shades.Tbis  PERMANENT  dye  is 
made  as  a concentrate  which  is  instamly  soluble  in  water. 


FEATURES 
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AQUA 


PLAST 

(Polont  Ponding) 


• Designed  especiolly  for  acrylics. 

e Temperoture  and  time  require* 
ments  weli  within  safety  limit, 
e Dye  solution  — 10%  concentrate, 
90%  water. 

e Color  deposits  evenly. 

• No  danger  of  combustion  or  fire. 
e Speeds  production. 

• Lowers  dyeing  costs. 


Other  CREAT  AMERICAN  products  irulude**GAMCO**t  a 
non-huming  huffing  compound  for  plastics;  ANNEAUNG 
COMPOUND  which  creates  a bond  stronger  than  the  plastic 
itself;  L.AMINATING  COLORS,  tortoise  shell  effect,  a cement 
with  color— no  air  buhhles,  no  streaks.  Also,  a complete  line 
of  cold  dtp  dyes. 


Chicago  Representative; 

Acme  Plastics  Supply  Co.. 
938  No.  Wells  St..  Chicago 
10.  Illinois. 

Mexico  Representative: 

Artes  Practieas.  Alpes  5. 
Villa  Obregon.  D.  F.  Mexico. 


GREAT 

AMERICAN  COLOR  COMPANY 

2SI2  Ninth  SirMl 
l»t  Ar>9«l««  6,  Cotiforniø 
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IDEAL  FOR  CARBIDE  CUHERS 


Speed  with  power  with  precision.  PRECISE  40.  the 
fostest.  most  powerful  electric  hondtool  made. 
welghs  only  40  oz.  6u/lf  For  production.  Mills, 
grinds.  pollshes.  deburrs  ony  material  from  file* 
hard  steel  to  bronze,  plastics,  wood  or  rubber. 
Imaglne,  with  tungsten  Carbide  cutters  PRECISE  40 
m/f/s  the  hardest  steeil 

PRECISE  40  in  cool.  shockproof.  plastic  cose  op* 
erates  on  AC-DC.  Use  it  as  a handtool  or  as  a mo- 
torized  quill  In  vise,  lathe.  mill  or  on  your  produc* 
tion  set‘Up.  Mony  accessories 
rotory  tools  ovaitoble. 

COOLPLEX  Flexible 
Shoft  attochment  with  9-oz. 

FOR  CIRCULAR  oir-cooled  hondpiece. 


I GRINDS 
MILLS 
DEBURRS 
ENGRAVES 
DRILLS 
FINISHES 
I SHARPENS 
! POLISHES 


PRECISE  PRODUCTS  CO.,  1351  CLARK  ST.,  RACINE,  WIS.  U.S.A. 


THE  NEW  PRECISE  40 
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EMBOSSISG  ACBYLICS 


Relatively  simple  foo/ing  proeedures  and  materials  have  been  developed  fpr 
embossing  thermoplastie  materials  on  a eustom  basis.  Uslng  the  metal-forming 
technique  wlth  thick,  hard,  rabber  pads  and  a eastable  plastics  eomposition 
as  the  embossing  medium,  individualized  deeorative  pieees  may  be  aehieved 


in 


IbÅ 


mon 


te 


Technicsl  Director 

Plastics  Industries  Tecknical  Institute 


Embossing  offers  a method  of  enhancing  the  decora- 
tive  apf>eal  of  acrylic  and  other  thermoplastie  mate- 
rials. Within  the  past  year,  materials  manufaeturers  have 
put  such  sheets  on  the  market  in  various  jjebbled  and  grained 
surfaces  of  some  repetitive  design.  However,  just  as  it  is 
impractical  to  maintain  too  varied  a color  assortment  of 
sheet  stock,  it  may  prove  inexpedient  to  make  up  too  large 
a variety  of  embossed  surfaces,  so  that  individualized  de- 
signs tvill  have  to  be  produced  on  a eustom  basis.  For  this 
type  of  Work,  relatively  simple  tooling  proeedures  and 
materials  have  been  developed  by  the  writer.  By  making 
use  of  the  well-known  metal  forming  technique  with  thick, 
hard  rubber  pads  and  a new,  hard,  eastable  plastics  com- 
position  as  the  embossing  medium,  individualized  decora- 
tive  pieees  may  be  aehieved. 

The  fabricator  first  reproduces  his  design  in  a suitable 
modeling  clay.  While  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  amount 
of  detail  he  may  incorporate  in  it,  he  must  limit  the  depth 
of  the  design  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  represents  the  depth 
of  detail  in  the  final  embossing,  and  too  many  deep  cuts 
are  apt  to  weaken  the  piece. 


Over  the  clay  model  Calcerite  is  poured.  This  casting 
material,  made  by  Furane  Plastics  and  Chemicals  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  will  capture  all  the  details  of  the  clay  model 
and  will  serve  as  the  aetual  embossing  medium.  Unlike 
other  synthetic  resins,  Calcerite  has  the  Cardinal  advantages 
of  being  able  to  east  against  clay  without  sticking  or  absorb- 
ing  any  of  the  oils,  and  will  set  up  at  room  temperature  in 
about  30  minutes.  For  added  toughness,  it  is  desirable  to 
reinforce  it  with  cotton  flock.  One  may  consider  special 
gypsum  plasters  in  this  same  category,  though  it  has  been 
our  experience  that  they  will  fail  or  crumble  under  the 
embossing  operations  fairly  quickly. 

Embossing  Proeedure 

After  aging  overnight  at  room  temperature,  or  in  an 
oven  at  120-140°  F for  a couple  of  hours,  the  Calcerite 
embossing  tool  is  ready  for  use.  The  acrylic  sheet  to  be 
embossed  is  heated  to  about  300°  F,  placed  on  the  tool, 
and  is  in  turn  covered  by  a thick  hard  rubber  pad  (about 
70  Durometer).  The  set-up  is  then  placed  in  a small 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Special 

Carbide-Iipped  loois 

for 

laminated  Piastics 
and  Wood 


Cut  machining  costs  by 
bringing  your  cutting  tool 
problems  to  specialists. 
Here’s  a reliable  source  of 
regular  and  made-to-spec- 
ification  carbide-tipped 
tools  with  proven  per- 
formance on  laminated 
piastics  and  wood. 

SEND  YOUR  CUTTING  TOOL  BLUEPRINTS  TO 


US  FOR  PROMPT  QUOTATIONS 
—NO  OBLIGATION 

O 


Literature  Review 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  HYDROCARBON  COMPOUNDS,  VOL.  II 

Compiled  by  Joseph  E.  Faraday 

This  second  volume  of  the  first  publication  of  its  kind  in 
English  covers  compounds  with  six  and  seven  carbon  atoms. 
As  noted  in  the  review  of  the  initial  volume,  the  encyclopedia 
includes  the  following  information  on  every  compound:  molec- 
ular  formula,  structural  formula,  methods  of  preparation,  physi- 
cal  constants,  methods  of  detection,  outstanding  properties, 
occurrence  in  nature  and  common  names.  The  publication  aims 
especially  for  completeness  of  bibliography. 

A loose-leaf  system  of  binding,  with  replacement-addition 
sheets  being  issued  as  supplements  to  volumes  previously  pub- 
lished,  help  to  keep  the  encyclopedia  up  to  åaXe.-^hemical  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  603  pages,  $17.50 


PLASTICS  DICTIONARY 
By  Thomas  A.  Oiekinson 

This  book  defines  some  3,500  terms  used  in  the  piastics  and 
related  industries,  including  also  a good  many  trade  names 
of  American  and  foreign  materials  and  processes.  In  the  case 
of  plasticizers,  solvents,  pigments  and  some  other  words,  the 
definitions  are  supplemented  by  charts.  For  the  most  part  the 
definitions  are  admirably  clear;  they  are  never  so  brief  as  to 
be  congested  or  to  require  looking  up  another  word  to  make 
the  meaning  plain. 

Oddly  enough,  the  definition  of  so  basic  a word  as  “poly- 
mer” — “it  is  made  by  combining  the  atoms  of  sirapler  sub- 
stances,  etc.” — is  not  satisfactory,  though  “polymerization” 
and  “polymerize”  are  quite  accurately  defined.  There  are 
some  other  minor  slips,  such  as  setting  down'“Polythene”  as 
a trade  name  when  it  is  only  DuPont’s  abbreviated  form  of 
polyethylene.  By  and  large,  though,  this  is  an  excellent  and 
timely  book  and  a useful  addition  to  any  reference  shelf. — 
Pitman  Publishing  Corp.,  New  York,  312  fages,  $5. 
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REQUEST  CATALOGS 


Piastics  Granulating  Machines No.  200 

Slitting  and  Mangling  Machine No.  300 

Rotary  Chopping  Machine No.  400 


CUMBERLAND  ROTARY 
CHOPPING  MACHINE 

This  machine  cuts  slab  material  from 
compounding  mills,  chops  continuous- 
ly  extruded  rods,  sheets  or  strands, 
and  cuts  up  calendar  roll  side  shear 
str.ps.  This  machine  is  also  used  in 
conjunction  with  extrusion  machines 
to  produce  cube  or  pellet  material 
suitable  for  a molding  compound. 

CUMBERLAND  SLITTING 
& MANGLING  MACHINE 

This  machine  is  useful  primarily  to 
manufacturers  who  compound  plastic 
materials.  The  machine  may  be  used 
to  reduce  material  for  use  as  a com- 
mercial  product  without  further  gran- 
ulating. Or  it  may  be  used  to  pre- 
pare  material  for  subsequent  finol 
reduction  in  a granulating  machine. 


CUMBERLAND  PLASTICS 

GRANULATING 

MACHINES 

These  machines  are  de- 
signed  especially  for  pias- 
tics. They  perform  with  high 
efficiency  the  special  cutting 
requirements  of  plastic  ma- 
terials. They  are  simple  in 
design,  rugged  in  construction 
and  are  easy  to  dismantle 
and  dean.  These  machines 
are  built  in  two  styles.  Nos. 
0,  Vi  and  1 Vi  as  at  top  right 
(No.  'A  is  illustroted).  Also, 
large  18'  machine,  double 
hung,  with  retractable  knife 
block  for  complete  acces- 
sibility.  (lllustraled  at  right 
below.) 


CUMBERLAND  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  B,  Box  216,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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HOW  NEWARK  DIE  COMPANY 
HELPED  A FISHERMAN  S 
DREAM  COME  TRUE . . . 


TThE  whole  thing  started  when  a prartiral-minded  fisher- 
man  had  a bright  idea  for  a safe,  bandy  gadget  for  holding  and 
rarrying  his  hooks.  Today  his  brainstorm  is  no  longer  just  an 
idea  but  a reality— in  HOOK  PAK.  an  attrartive  and  highly 
useful  plastie  novelty  with  wide  appeal  to  devotees  of  the  rod 
and  reel. 

Newark  Die  Company  is  proud  of  its  role  in  the  east  respon- 
sible  for  the  development  and  manufarture  of  HOOK  PAK. 
We  designed  and  produred  the  master  hob  and  liobbed  cavi- 
ties  from  which  Dillon-Berk  Co..  Hillside.  N.  J.,  molded  the 
parts  for  the  Gliebe  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  manufaeturer  of 
HOOK  PAK.  The  finished  produrt  and  its  arcurate,  erononi- 
iral  manufarture  are  a tribute  to  the  cooperation  and  know- 
how of  the  three  organizations. 

HOOK  PAK  is  another  case  history  sliowing  fiow  Newark  Die 
Company  serves  the  plastie  industry.  If  you  have  a produr- 
tion  problem  requiring  multiple  ravity  molds.  perhaps  we 
can  help  you.  More  than  25  years’  experienre  in  produring 
thousands  of  compression,  transfer,  and  injertion  type  niolds 
qualifies  us  to  turn  out  the  hobs,  hobhed  cavities,  and  niarhined 
molds  you  need. 

Write  today  for  your  free  copy  of  our  illustrated  booklet.  “The 
Procedure  of  Die  Hobbing.” 


FINISHED  PRODUCT 
Moided  by  Dillon-Beck 
Co,  for  The  Gliebe  Co, 


i-,-  - - - : 

MASTER  HOB 
Desifited  and  Produced  by 
Kewark  Die  Company. 


HOBBED  CAVITY 
Made  by  Newark  Die 
Company. 


NEWARK  DIE  COMPANY 

22  SCOTT  ST.  NEWARK  2,  N.J. 


Industry  Highlights 


i 

Compefition  to  Reward  Low-Cosf 
Furniture  Design 

An  International  Competition  for  Low-Cost  Furniture  Dei 
is  being  sponsored  by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  Musi 
Design  Projeet,  Inc.,  the  latter  a non-profit  organization  se) 
by  representatives  of  the  furniture  trade.  The  contest  is  aime 
draw  the  attention  of  designers  and  technicians  to  the  probleti 
designing  good  but  inexpensive  furniture  so  vitally  needed 
modern  small  apartments  and  hornes. 

Special  purpose  of  the  competition  is  to  develop  ideas  for  s 
ing  and  storage  pieces  from  which  entire  groups  of  furniture 
be  developed,  thus  helping  to  solve  the  need  for  dual-purj 
furnishings  in  a small  living  area.  These  designs  will  hav< 
be  new  both  in  technique  and  appearance  in  order  to  coml 
the  merits  of  mass-produetion  with  comfort  and  compaetness, 

Contest  entry  drawings  may  be  in  any  medium  and  arran 
in  any  way  on  20  by  30  sketch  boards  or  the  equivalent.  E 
piece  must  be  shown  in  sufficient  drawings  so  that  the  piece 
be  built  from  these  specifications.  Scale  of  drawings  is  optic 
but  must  be  clearly  indicated.  Competitors  are  required  to  s 
a working  model  of  each  seating  or  storage  unit  submitted, 
less  than  one-half  full  size. 

The  best  designs  for  a seating  unit  and  storage  unit  will  e 
be  awarded  $5,000  first  prize,  $2,500  for  second,  and  $1,25C 
third  prize. 

The  competition  closes  midnight  October  31,  1948.  For  furt 
facts,  address  Edgar  Kaufmann,  Jr.,  Director,  Dept.  of  Indust 
Design,  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  11  West  53  St.,  New  York 
N.  Y. 


G-E  Markets  Silieone  Compounds 

Immediate  marketing  of  seven  standard  grades  of  silic 
rubber  molding  compounds  to  molders  and  fabricators  is 
nounced  by  the  Chemical  Dept.  of  General  Electric.  All  sto 
withstand  temperatures  ranging  from  minus  70°  to  plus  520' 
and  have  excellent  electrical  and  chemical  properties. 

Stocks  inelude  both  molding  and  extruding  compounds,  wl 
may  be  readily  processed  in  standard  produetion  equipment,  w 
various  grades  available  in  white  and  brown. 

The  company  recommends  that  the  molding  compound  be  f 
milled  for  about  10  minutes  on  cold  rolls  prior  to  molding  to 
sure  satisfactory  fiow  and  plasticity.  Company  says  mold 
should  be  performed  at  low  pressures  in  standard  compression 
transfer  molds  and  that  the  mold  design  should  allow  for  ab 
two  to  three  per  cent  dimensional  shrinkage  on  curing.  Flash  t; 
molds  give  the  most  satisfactory  results  at  pressures  not  exce 
ing  100  psi  whereas  positive  or  semi-positive  rnolds  are  usu; 
operated  at  400  to  500  psi. 

Molding  temperature  for  this  silieone  rubber  should  be  140” 
160°  C and  should  be  maintained  for  two  to  10  minutes  depend 
on  the  size  and  cross-section  of  the  piece.  It  is  recommended  t 
molds  be  loaded  and  unloaded  at  temperatures  below  50°  C 
prevent  blistering  and  porosity  in  the  molded  piece. 

Extruding  of  silieone  rubber  stocks  is  performed  in  eitl 
short  or  long  barrclled  produetion  machines  but  the  latter 
preferable  according  to  General  Electric.  .Accurate  control 
extrusion  speed  and  die  temperatures  results  in  hetter  surfa 
and  doser  flimensions  for  the  finished  produet,  it  was  s: 
Die  design  should  conform  elosely  with  the  shape  of  the  finisl 
part. 

Now  used  principally  as  gaskets  in  various  types  of  industi 
equipment,  the  material  has  such  advantages  as  heat  resistaii 
Mon-adherence  to  metal  surfaces,  good  gasketing  action  becat 
of  low  compression  set  and  stability  of  surface  hardness  i 
resilience.  The  materials  do  not  tend  to  cold  fiow  nor  vulean 
at  room  temperature,  it  was  said.  Stocks  can  be  rcinforced 
additional  strength. 
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Know-How  on  Raschig  Proeess  Now  Available 

Know-hovv  on  the  Raschig  proeess  for  manufaeturing  synthetic 
phenol  is  now  available  to  licensees  of  the  proeess  from  the  Office 
of  Alien  Property,  Department  of  Justice.  The  data  covers 
scientific,  technieal,  economic  and  patent  information  relating  to 
the  proeess.  Licenses  on  the  Raschig  proeess  have  been  available 
to  American  business  on  a royalty-free,  non-exclusive  basis  for 
an  administrative  fee  of  $15.00.  The  know-how  is  available  to 
licensees  who  agree  to  pay  the  cost  of  photostating  any  of  it  they 
desire  to  use. 

New  Drying  Tower 

A novel  drying  tower  used  in  the  produetion  of  coated  fabrics 
by  Siemens-Schuckertwerke,  A.  G.,  Germany,  is  described  in  a 
short  report  now  on  sale  by  the  Office  of  Technieal  Services, 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  manufaeture  of  polyvinyl  chloride  fabrics  and  films  by 
use  of  a paste  dispersion  method  as  described  in  the  main  report 
is  considered  by  American  investigators  as  being  the  most  out- 
standing  development  in  the  German  coated  fabrics  industry. 
The  resin,  plasticizer,  and  pigments  were  mixed  together,  applied 
in  the  form  of  a paste  and  then  fused  under  high  heat.  The 
proeess  produced  a tough,  flexible  film  or  coating. 

The  drying  tower  described  in  the  supplementary  report  is 
heated  by  steel  heating  coils  through  which  hot  water  is  circu- 
lated.  The  coils  are  designed  to  withstand  pressures  of  about 
five  atmospheres,  and  operating  temperatures  up  to  150°  C are 
possible,  the  report  states. 

"Sealed-in"  Printing  on  Vinyis 

Sealing-in  of  colors  both  in  topping  and  printing  on  heavier 
gauge  vinyl  sheeting  by  a new  proeess  is  announced  by  the 
Plastic  Printing  Corp.,  formerly  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  now  at  239 
East  56th  St.,  New  York.  The  company  is  applying  a gold 
topping  which  is  so  infused  with  the  material  that  it  becomes 
possible  for  the  first  time  to  press-polish,  as  well  as  emboss,  after 
application  of  the  color. 


Aeefafe  Fibers — Not  Rayon 

Tennessee  Eastman  Corp.,  subsidiary  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  and  a producer  of  cellulose  acetate  textile  fibers,  has  an- 
nounced that  it  has  discontinued  use  of  the  word  “rayon”  as  a 
generic  name  for  its  fibers  and  the  produets  made  from  them. 

In  explanation  of  this  decision,  the  following  statement  was 
issued  by  James  C.  White,  President  and  General  Manager  of 
the  corporation; 

“Two  very  different  textile  fibers  are  now  being  offered  to 
the  public  as  ‘rayon’.  One  of  them  is  known  chemically  as 
viscose,  or  regenerated  cellulose,  the  other  as  cellulose  acetate. 

“Today  these  two  man-made  fibers  may  be  found  in  retail 
stores  in  the  same  types  of  apparel  and  home  furnishings,  such 
as  women’s  dresses  and  underwear,  men’s  suits  and  shirts, 
linings,  bedspreads,  curtains,  and  upholstery.  Viscose  and  cel- 
lulose acetate  differ  widely  in  most  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties  of  importance  to  the  consumer.  They  are  not  interchange- 
able  in  any  use  with  the  same  degree  of  serviceability.  They  are, 
in  fact,  about  as  unlike  as  any  two  natural  fibers  one  could  name 
in  such  critical  qualities  as  moisture  absorption,  shrinkage,  resist- 
ance  to  wrinkling,  soiling,  mildewing,  ease  of  washing  and  iron- 
ing,  and  ability  to  hold  an  ironed-in  crease. 

Dow  Releases  Saran  Trademark  Rights 

Formal  release  of  trademark  rights  to  the  name  “Saran”  per- 
mitting  it  to  become  the  descriptive  name  for  the  produet  has 
been  announced  by  Donald  Gibb,  head  of  plastics  sales  divi- 
sion  of  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  This  action  was  taken  “in  the 
interest  of  simplifying  identification  on  various  plastic  mate- 
rials whose  chemical  names  have  for  years  been  confusing  to 
press,  trade  and  consumer  alike,”  according  to  Mr.  Gibb. 

The  term  saran  applies  to  a series  of  thermoplastic  resins 
chemically  known  as  vinylidene  chloride  copolymers  originally 
developed  by  Dow  in  the  latter  thirties  and  known  especially 
for  their  resistance  to  a wide  range  of  Chemicals.  Monofilaments 
of  the  plastic  are  currently  becoming  prominent  in  the  textile 
field.  Moisture  repellent  packaging  films  and  corrosion  resistant 
piping  are  other  important  uses  of  the  plastic. 


Colorful  sets  for  euery  setting 

PLASTIC  TUMBLERS 
MATCHING  TRAYS 

in  a wide  variety  of  seven  postei  colors:  red,  blue, 
ivory,  white,  yellow,  green,  peoch. 

Tumbler  is  7-oz.  copocity  for  Household  ond  other 
uses.  Speciolly  designed  with  smooth  rolled  edge 
to  comfortobly  flt  the  lips.  Attroctively  pockoged 
in  groups  of  six  in  dustproof  cellophone  contoin- 
ers  for  visible  counter  display. 

Troys  moy  be  used  with  the  tumblers  or 
seporotely  to  serve  mony  other  needs. 
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How  Vinyl  Film  Reaches 

the  Retailer 


The  channels  through  which  vinyl  products 
move  from  resin  manufacturer  to  point  of 
sale  are  now  becoming  clarified.  For  the 
first  time  it  is  possible  to  graphically 
present  the  functions  whieh  are  carried 
out  at  each  step,  and  to  describe  these 
relationships,  often  overlapping,  whieh 
control  activities  of  particular  firms. 
Here  is  this  picture  as  it  now  stands 


IVE  BASIC  FUNCTIONS  are  carried  out  in  the 
moving  of  vinyl  film  and  film  products  to  the  re- 
tailer. Four  of  these  are  manufacturing  operations  in- 
volving  materials  and  products  while  the  fifth  is  purely 
merchandising  in  nature. 

Base  Resin  manufacture  is  the  first  of  the.se  steps. 
In  this  ojieration  various  chemical  components  are  re- 
acted  under  very  carefully  controlled  conditions  to  yield 
the  basic  material.  This  may  be  any  one  of  several  types 
or  closely  related  to  the  chemical  compound  known  as 
vinyl  chloride.  By  its  nature  this  operation  requires  the 
backing  of  a strong  research  organization  and  the  appli- 
cation of  precise  technical  control  and  involves  massive 
plant  equipment.  It  is  economical  only  on  a large  scale. 

In  order  to  yield  the  properties  which  are  desired  in 
vinyl  products,  the  base  resin  manufactured  in  the  first 
step  must  be  modified  by  the  addition  of  plasticizers 
and  other  components — an  operation  known  as  com- 
founding. 

Vinyl  Film  Manufacture 

Vinyl  resins  are  used  in  many  different  ways,  but 
for  the  products  concerned  here,  film  fnanujacture  is  the 
next  step.  This  involves  the  production  of  continuous 
lengths  of  film  from  resin  compound  by  one  of  two 
processes — calendering  or  casting.  The  word  “film” 
refers  to  such  calendered  or  east  materials,  whereas  the 
word  “sheet”  refers  to  single  plates  or  pieces  produced 
by  other  methods. 

Film  so  made  may  be  in  the  natural  transparent  color 
of  the  vinyl  or  it  may  be  colored  or  pigmented.  To  an 
increasing  extent  though,  the  film  is  given  further 
styling  by  the  application  of  patterns  or  textures. 
Such  finishing  may  take  the  form  of  printing,  embossing 
or  graining. 

Fabricating  is  the  end  of  the  production  chain. 
While  both  plain  and  printed  film  are  sold  as 
piece  goods  over  the  counter,  the  greater  amount  of 
film  moves  to  fabricators  who  process  it  into  the  host 
of  products  now  made  of  vinyl  film — raincoats,  shower 
curtains,  bowl  covers,  etc.  Film  also  moves  for  fabricating 
into  old-established  manufacturing  industries  such  as 
those  making  handbags,  upholstered  furniture,  leather 
goods,  shoes  and  automotive  products. 

Although  the  flow  of  vinyl  film  through  various 
manufacturing  steps  appears  very  simple  when  laid  out 
in  a straight  line,  the  commercial  relationships  that  have 
grown  up  are  exceedingly  complex.  Many  companies, 
for  instance,  cover  more  than  one  funetion,  and  numerous 
special  arrangements  exist  among  the  companies  per- 
forming  the  basic  functions. 


In  the  basic  position  are  the  manufaeturers  of  resins. 
Hy  the  end  of  this  year,  there  will  be  a total  of  seven 
companies  in  this  country  manufacturing  resins  of  the 
vinyl  chloride  or  modified  vinyl  chloride  types.  These 
companies  make  resin  not  only  for  film  but  also  for 
molding  compounds,  extruding  materials,  surface  fin- 
ishes  and  adhesives.  Some  of  the  base  resin  manufae- 
turers carry  out  the  compounding  funetion  as  well,  but' 
one  of  these  companies  confines  itself  to  manufacture 
of  the  base  resin.  Independent  compounders  secure  their 
resin  from  these  companies  and  may  also  from  time  to 
time  rework  scrap  material. 

Turning  Vinyl  Resins  Into  Film 

Film  manufaeturers,  of  whom  there  are  over  twenty- 
five  at  present,  but  either  base  resin  or  resin  compounds 
and  turn  it  into  film.  Some  of  the  resin  manufaeturers 
also  devote  a part  of  their  production  to  film,  in  addition 
to  seiling  resin  or  resin  compound  to  affiliated  companies 
who  manufacture  film. 

The  finishing  operation — printing  or  texturing — may 
be  carried  out  by  one  of  several  different  kinds  of  com- 
panies. Some  film  manufaeturers,  for  instance,  carry 
through  to  that  operation  and  do  the  desired  finishing. 
In  other  cases,  independent  finishing  plants  carry  out 
this  operation  either  for  their  own  account  or  on  a custom 
basis. 

The  fabricator  therefore  has  available  a number  of 
.sources  from  which  he  can  secure  film.  He  may  get  it 
from  the  resin  manufacturing  company,  from  the  resin 
company’s  affiliate,  from  a film  manufacturer  or  from  a 
finisher.  The  fabricator  operates  either  on  a proprietary 
or  on  a custom  basis.  In  the  first  case,  he  creates  and 
designs  his  own  ideas,  in  the  other  he  does  .sub-contract- 
ing  for  other  accounts. 

A more  recent  development  is  the  entrance  of  the 
con  verter  into  this  already  complex  picture.  (The  word 
“converter,”  as  used  here,  is  a direct  carryover  from 
the  textile  field  and  must  not  be  confused  with  either 
a finisher  or  fabricator.)  The  converter  does  not  set  up 
any  manufacturing  facilities:  his  functions  are  primarily 
merchandising  in  nature.  He  is  concerned  primarily 
with  film  goods  that  are  finished  in  one  way  or  another 
by  embossing,  printing,  etc.  Beginning  with  plain 
calendered  film,  he  creates  or  chooses  designs  or  surface 
treatments  which  he  feels  have  a market,  assuring  the 
cost  of  printing  rollers  or  other  initial  costs.  He  then 
has  a commercial  printing  or  finishing  plant  perform 
the  operations  on  a contract  basis,  and  seiis  the  finished 
film  to  fabricators  and  to  retail  outlets. 

The  funetion  of  merchandising  to  retailers  is  carried 
out  by  virtually  every  factor  in  the  field.  The  produet 
fabricator  has  the  most  direct  relationship  since  he  seiis 
his  produet  to  department  stores,  chain  stores,  and  inde- 
pendent merchants  directly.  The  film  manufacturer  is 
also  concerned  with  this  market  since  he  seiis  a portion 
of  his  production  to  the  same  organizations  for  resale 
as  piece  goods  and  has  an  incentive  to  help  his  fabricator 
customers  do  a sound  merchandising  job.  The  base  resin 
manufaeturers  are  also  very  active  in  this  field  since 
tliey  are  very  much  interested  in  promoting  the  growth 
of  the  market  and  in  building  acceptance  for  their  trade 
names. 
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RCA  VICTOR  MODEL  66X12- 
CABINET  COMPRESSION  MOLDED  BY 
MACK  FOR  THE  RCA  VICTOR 
DIVISION  OF  RADIO  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA,  FOR  YEARS  ONE 
OF  THE  RECOGNIZED  lEADERS 
IN  FINE  RADIO  MANUFACTURE 

Write  for  12-page  Boolilet  P descrlb- 
Ing  the  complete  MACK  facilities  — 
a note  on  your  letterhead  will  sufflce. 


your  plastic 
molding  |obs  with 

MACK 

experience! 

Letting  MACK  figure  it  in  plastics 
is  good  business,  anytime.  At  MACK 
you  receive  the  full  benefit  of  ex- 
perience that  goes  back  to  the  early 
days  of  the  plastics  industry.  If,  on 
examination  of  your  problem,  we 
feel  that  the  use  of  plastics  is  not  the 
proper  method,  our  engineers  will 
so  ad  vise  you.  MACK  means  sound 
planning  from  choice  of  material  and 
mold  design  to  finishing.  Thafs  why 
a finished  job  from  MACK  will  pay 
its  way- — every  time! 


MOLDING 


I WAYNE, 

NEW  JERSEY 

THREE  I ARIINGTON, 

PLANTS 1 

I WATERIOO, 

I P O..  CANADA 


MOLDED 

EXCELLENCE 


Embossing  Acrylics 

(Continued  jrom  page  30) 

hydraulic  press.  The  rubber  forces  the  sheet  into  the  em- 
bossing die  under  pressures  of  about  300  psi  for  the 
illustrated  design,  the  pressure  ordinarily  being  governed 
by  the  temperature  of  the  plastics,  the  thickness  of  the 
sheet,  and  the  depth  and  sharpness  of  the  embossed  de- 
tails.  Upon  cooling,  the  sheet  is  removed,  bearing  the 
complete  original  design.  The  same  embossing  tool  may 
be  used  to  reproduce  many  additional  pieces. 

The  process  is  simple,  and  the  only  added  equipment 
which  a fabricator  may  require  is- a small  press  capable 
of  delivering  10  to  20  tons  pressure  if  needed.  Small 
screw  or  arbor  presses  may  be  entirely  adequate  for  small 
designs.  Metal  tools  are  probably  even  better  for  em- 
bossing. However,  their  cost  is  usually  prohibitive,  espe- 
cially  where  designs  have  to  be  changed  frequently  and 
only  a few  pieces  are  ordered  of  each. 

From  a larger  production  standpoint,  the  speed  will 
depend  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  warmed  thermoplastic 
sheets  will  cool  in  the  die.  Presumably  the  die  will  get 
too  hot  after  repeated  use  and  will  have  to  be  cooled  down 
if  a rapid  cycle  is  to  be  achieved.  In  that  case  a duplicate 
die,  which  would  not  cost  much,  should  be  available  to 
maintain  production.  ene 

Kodak  Opens  Plastics  Laboratory 

Opening  of  a new  plastics  laboratory  has  been  aiinounced  by 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  The  laboratory,  which  is  located  in  the 
company’s  Camera  Works  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  equipped  for 
a broad  range  of  experimental  studies.  Kodak  is  using  the 
laboratory  to  intensify  its  development  of  plastic  parts  for 
cameras,  projectors  and  other  photographic  apparatus.  The 
project  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  Garson  Meyer,  chief 
chemist  at  the  Camera  Works  who  holds  the  designation  of 
“Plastics  Pioneer,”  awarded  by  the  Society  of  the  Plastics 
Industry  in  1944.  Gerard  Delaire  is  engineer-in-charge.  A 
“plastics  parts  museum”  also  is  being  set  up  in  the  laboratory. 
This  collection  of  hundreds  of  plastics  products — photographic 
and  non-photographic — will  aid  Camera  Works  engineers  in 
studying  how  the  other  fellow  uses  plastics.  While  actual 
large  scale  production  of  Kodak’s  plastics  parts  is  done  by 
several  custom  molding  concerns,  the  laboratory  will  enable 
Kodak  to  solve  quickly  and  scientifically  many  research  and 
engineering  problems  associated  with  the  use  of  plastics  in 
photographic  equipment. 


SPOT  DEUVERY! 
Sta^fvp, 

Plaiiicå, 

with  the 

KWIK  PRINT 

MODEL  55 

GOLD  STAMPER 


With  roll  feed  attachment  • • . . $160.00 

Without  roll  fed  attachment  • 125.00 


Catofog  oi  all  modals  on  request 


GANE  BROTHERS  AND  LANE,  INC. 
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Drill  box  manu/actured  by 
Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co., 
Cleveland,  O.;  molded  by  Standard 
Molding  Corp.,  Dayton,  O. 


a 

clear  case 
of 

good 

design 


^ Transparent  Tenite  handsomely  displays  a set  of  graduated  bit-stock 
drills  for  sale.  It  protects  them  in  transit,  and  is  so  light  in  weight  that  shipment 
is  economical.  And  it  provides  orderly  safekeeping  of  drills  for 

the  user.  Contents  are  immediately  identifiable  through  the  clear  plastic. 
Touglj^^fenite  easily  survives  impact  and  handling.  It  is  impervious  to  corrosion 
and  mfldew,  and  its  lustrous  surface  is  dirt-resistant.  Range  and  beauty 
of  tran9B®ent,  translucent,  and  opaque  colors  make  it  a sure  sales-getU 
Other  containerefli  Tenite  are  fly-rod  cases  and  bait  boxes,  tubes  for  blu^jSrints  and 
maps,  displa^bBxes  fabricated  from  extruded  Tenite  sheet^C^  more 
information  about  Tenite/^)?^^  for  a free  32-page  illustrated  bo^^TfiNNESSEE  Eastmak 
Corporation  (SubsidiarySf-^pBlnian  Kodak  CompanyJl-luNGSpoRT,  Tennessee. 


^ Information  regarding  Tenite  is  obtainabie 
through  representatives  located  in  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Dayton,  Detroit,  Leominster,  Mass., 
Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Portland,  Ore., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  and  Toronto.  Canada;  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world  from  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  affiliotes  and  distributors. 


an  Eastman  Plastic 
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Engineering 
News  Letter 


By  LEWIS  WINNER 

Mortet  Research  Engineer 

Electric-Strength  Properties 

The  intrinsic  electric-strength  characteristics  of  plastics  are 
unusually  interesting,  providing  a comprehensive  evaluation 
of  such  factors  as  temperature  variation,  molecular  weight, 
degree  of  crystallinity,  moisture  content  and  general  elec- 
trical  insulating  efiectiveness. 

Thermoplastic  materials  have  been  ideal  as  bases  of  inves- 
tigation,  since  they  can  be  readily  molded  in  a variety  of 
sizes,  shapes  and  thicknesses  for  study.  Particularly  adapt- 
able  to  an  analysis  is  polythene,  an  excellent  insulating 
medium,  particularly  at  high  frequencies  where  dose  control 
of  physical  structure  and  chemical  purity  are  essential. 

About  a year  ago,  W.  G.  Oakes  of  the  Imperial  College,, 
London  University,  England,  began  a series  of  intrinsic 
electric-strength  investigations  with  polythene  as  the  base 
material  to  be  studied.  The  results  of  his  work,  presented 
before  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  in  London, 
were  quite  revealing.  Employing  a series  of  d-c  voltage  tests 
on  recessed  specimens,  Oakes  measured  electric  strength  as  a 
function  of  thickness,  time  of  voltage  application,  radius  of 
curvature  and  polarity  of  recess,  ambient  medium  and  elec- 
trode  material.  In  d-c  tests  at  room  temperature,  with  .002" 
thick  specimens,  graphite  electrodes  and  transformer  oil  as 
the  immersion  medium,  he  found  a linear  relation  between 
thickness  and  disruptive  voltage,  test  voltages  ranging  from 
0 to  40  kv.  Checking  the  effect  of  the  radius  of  curvature, 
Oakes  found  no  significant  change  in  the  mean  electric 
strength  when  the  radius  was  increased  from  .125"  to  .5". 

Studying  the  effect  of  ambient  media,  with  transformer 
oil,  liquid  paraffin,  pentane  and  hexane,  it  was  found  that  at 
room  temperature  with  a 5-min  immersion,  the  electric 
strength  was  substantially  independent  of  the  type  of  liquid 
used.  Above  about  50°C,  it  was  found  nece.ssary  to  use  air 
as  the  ambient  medium,  since  liquids  with  suitable  insulating 
properties  were  absorbed  by  the  specimen,  leading  to  swelling, 
and  at  higher  temperatiires  complete  solution  of  the  poly- 
thene. 

In  analyzing  the  effect  of  impurilies  on  electric  strength, 
Oakes  rolled  polythene  f with  a polar  impurity  introduced 
chemically  by  oxidation)  on  an  open  rubber  mill  at  150°  to 
160°C  for  five  hours,  took  samples  and  found  that  electric 
strength  was  not  significantly  changed  by  mild  oxidation. 
The  extent  of  oxidation  was  measured  in  terms  of  the  power 
factor  at  16  megacycles. 

Oakes  stated  in  his  report  that  density  and  specific-heat 
determinations,  as  well  as  x-ray  analysis,  have  shown  that 
at  temperatures  below  its  melting  point,  polythene  is  com- 
posed  of  inseparable  crystalline  and  amorphous  regions.  In 
the  crystalline  regions,  it  is  believed  that  portions  (in  length 
10“®  cm)  of  many  molecules  are  packed  side  by  side  in 
crystalline  fashion.  The  amorphous  regions  consist  of  portions 
of  Chain  molecules  which  tie  one  crystalline  region  to  the 
next,  together  with  some  loose  ends  of  molecules.  In  addition, 
Oaks  reported,  there  is  evidence  that  the  crystallites  are 
grouped  together  in  clusters  known  as  spherulites  (in  which 
the  molecular  axes  of  the  crystallites  are  perpendicular  to 
the  radius  of  the  spherulites),  the  size  of  which  varies  greatly 
and  may  be  quite  large  (diameter  10"®  cm).  At  room  tem- 
perature, the  crystalline-amorphous  ratio  has  been  estimated 
at  about  75:25.  Below  50°C,  the  percentage  of  crystalline 
material  has  been  found  to  change  slightly,  while  at  higher 
. temperature  it  decrea.ses,  becoming  zero  at  the  melting  point. 
Oakes  believed  that  the  spherulites  decreased  in  size  and 
broke  up  as  the  temperature  rose,  di.sappearing  almost  en- 
tirely  in  the  molten  state.  These  changes  in  physical  structure 


may  be  related  to  the  electric  strength,  with  breakdowr 
being  initiated  in  either  the  crystalline  or  amorphous  regions, 
or  in  the  intermediate  regions  between  the  spherulites. 

Oakes  prepared  his  polythene  samples  by  placing  1"  X 1 
X 1/32"  sheets  horizontally  on  a sheet^of  glass^held  in  a re- 
cessing  tool,  and  heating  quickly  to  120°  to  130°C  by  placinj 
the  tool  on  a hot  plate.  When  the  polythene  melted,  a stee! 
ball,  }4"  in  diameter,  was  pressed  down  into  it  to  leave  : 
film  of  the  desired  thickness  between  the  ball  and  the  glas: 
plate ; film  thickness  was  controlled  by  mica  spacers.  Th( 
recessing  tool  was  then  transferred  to  a water-cooled  coppei 
plate,  and  aftpr  a few  minutes  the  polythene  solidified 
Removal  of  the  glass  plate  and  specimen  followed,  the  reces: 
being  examined  by  a polarizing  microscope  (magnificatioi 
of  50).  Specimens  without  optical  strain  patterns  or  em 
bedded  dust  partides  were  used  for  the  tests. 

Fireproofing  the  Cellulose  Molecule 

Fireproofing  of  cellulosic  fibrous  materials,  such  as  cotton 
has  been  a research  project  of  many  labs.  Inorganic  ant 
organic  compounds,  oxides  or  easily  reducible  metals,  product 
containing  halogen,  etc.,  have  been  used  as  fire  retardants 
Louis  W.  Georges,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Carl  Hamalainen 
New  Orleans,  La.,  recently  discovered  that  a plastics  fire  re 
tardant  can  be  chemically  combined  with  the  cellulose  mole 
cule,  with  the  fireproofing  effect  being  retained  permanentl; 
irrespective  of  washing. 

The  cellulosic  fiber  is  reacted  with  a hot  solution  of 
halogen  substituted  aryl  isocyanate,  such  as  a halogen  sub 
stituted  phenyl  isocyanate  like  2,4,6-trichlorophenyl  isocy 
anate,  in  a tertiary  organic  ba.se,  particularly  pyridine,  t 
form  a carbamyl  ester  type  of  derivative  of  the  cellulose. 

The  2,4,6-trichlorophenyl  isocyanate  is  prepared  by  sus 
pending  50  grams  of  2,4,6-trichloroaniline  hydrochloride  i: 
55  cc  of  chlorobenzene.  Phosgene  gas  is  pa.ssed  through  th 
suspension  in  a steady  stream  with  continuous  stirring,  durinj 
which  time  the  temperature  of  the  reaction  mixture  is  gradu 
ally  raised  until  the  solvent  begins  to  reflux.  The  phosgen 
gas  is  then  passed  into  the  reaction  mixture  until  the  solutio 
becomes  clear.  A small  amount  of  a crystalline  compouni 
f the  disubstituted  urea  compound)  appears,  and  must  b 
filtered  out.  The  clear  filtrate  is  then  distilled  in  a vacuur 
to  remove  the  solvent.  Hot  residue  is  poured  into  a crystal 
lizing  dish  and  stored  in  a vacuum  desicator  where,  upo 
cooling,  the  2,4,6-trichlorophenyl  isocyanate  crystallize: 
The.se  crystals,  which  will  melt  at  64°  to  65 °C,  react  wit 
water  in  the  presence  of  pyridine,  resulting  in  a di- (2,4,6 
trichlorophenyl)  urea  melting  at  295°C. 

A 2,5-dichlorophenyl  isocyanate  compound  can  also  h 
used  in  the  Georges-llamalainen  process.  This  is  prepare 
by  suspending  45  grams  of  2,5-dichloroaniline  hydrochlorid 
in  500  cc  of  chlorobenzene,  and  passing  phosgene  ga 
through  the  suspension  in  a steady  stream  with  continuou 
stirring,  with  the  temperature  of  the  reaction  mixture  gradt 
ally  raised  until  the  .solvent  begins  to  reflux.  The  phosgen 
is  pas.sed  into  the  reaction  mixture  until  the  solution  become 
clear,  and  the  resulting  solution  is  stilled  in  a vacuum  t 
remove  the  .solvent. 

The  residue  is  clear  and  colorless,  boiling  at  83°  to  84  ( 
at  3 to  4 mm  pressure.  This  isocyanate  also  reacts  with  wate 
in  the  presence  of  pyridine  to  provide  a colorless  crystallin 
di-('2,5-dichlorophenyl)  urea  melting  at  289°C. 

In  preparing  a sample,  Georges  and  Hamalainen  extracte 
two  grams  of  lint  cotton  with  hot  95  per  cent  ethanol,  an 
then  with  hot  one  per  cent  sodium  hydroxide  solution.  Th 
cotton  was  then  dried  by  adding  benzene  and  distilling  o; 
the  water  azeotropically.  In  the  next  step,  4.5  grams  of  2,5 
dichlorophenyl  isocyanate  compound  (representing  2 mol 
of  the  isocyanate  per  glucose  unit  of  the  cotton),  dissolve 
in  100  cc  of  dry  pyridine,  was  added  to  the  dry  cotton.  Th 
reaction  mixture  was  heated  in  an  oil  bath  for  22  hr  at  122 
to  125°C.  The  cotton  was  then  filtered  from  the  mixtun 
washed  successively  in  fresh  pyridine,  ethanol  and  water,  an 
then  dried  in  a current  of  warm  air. 

The  resulting  cotton,  in  which  the  cellulose  was  partiall 
converted  to  2,5-dichlorophenyl  carbpmate,  represented 
gain  of  2.33  per  cent  in  weight  over  the  unreacted  cottor 
The  fibers  were  coarse  and  stiff,  Imt  resistant  to  burning. 
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To  the  plastics  industry,  MOSINEE  stands  for 
paper-base  processing  materials  with  scientifically  controlled  chemical  and  physical 
properties,  quality  and  uniformity  . . . high  tensile  and  tear 
strength  with  high  absorptive  capacity. 


Other  technical  characteristics  are  controlled  to  meet  specific 
plastics  production  requirements. 


MOSINEE  PAPER  MILLS  COMPANY  • MOSINEE,  WIS. 
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An  ivory  baking  enamel  is  used  by  the 
Stromberg^Carlson  Co.,  Rochester,  New 
York,  to  provide  the  surfaee  finish  upon 
the  blaÅ  phenolic  eabinet  of  its 
new  **1200'Ht’'  table  radio.  Single  cav> 
ity  moldings  by  Prolon  Plastics,  Flor* 
enee,  Mass.,  and  National  Lock  Co.  of 
Roekford,  111.,  are  used  in  new  model 


Shredder,  slicer  and  gråter  are  here 
combined  into  one  unit,  the  *'Wind 
Mill",  designed  to  hang  on  kitchen 
wall^  from  a standard  bracket.  Upper 
section  ts  of  white  cellulose  ace* 
tate.  Rase,  also  of  Tennessee  East* 
man  "Tenite  I",  comes  in  red,  yellow, 
green  and  black.  Handles  of  "Tenite" 
too.  Made  by  Trade  Winds  Specialties. 
Little  River,  Miami,  Florida,  $5.95 


Oval  network  baskets  in  crystal,  red, 
Ivory,  green,  blue  and  yellow  are  now 
molded  of  Dow’s  "Styron"  or  of  Mon* 
santo*s  “Lustron",  to  retail  for  29é. 
F A P Mold  & Die  Works,  of  103 
Sachs  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  supplies 
these  9*/4*'x6y$''x2^  polystyrene  units 


Plastics  Merchandise 


Non*spill  jiggers  of  Bakelite  "Sty* 
rene"  are  alcohoUproof,  lightweight 
and  strong,  and  easy  to  dean.  Akret 
Products,  Ine.,  40  Exchange  Pl.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  makes  these  to  retail 
for  29  cents.  Available  for  premiums 


This  portable  radio  has  an  all*plas* 
ties  front.  Separate  parts  of  poly- 
styrene, vinyl  sheet,  etc.,  by  Gru- 
ver Mfg.  Co.,  for  this  recent  mod- 
el of  Motorola  Radio  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. The  two-part  medding  permits 
contrasting  colors.  Dial  markings  gold 


Transparent  blue,  green,  yellow  and 
pink  polystyrene  are  color  choiees 
for  "Stoway"  utility  refrigerator 
dishes  of  South  California  Plastic 
Co.,  1805  Flower  St.,  Glendale, 
C^lif.  Dow’s  "Styron"  is  the  plas* 
ties.  Square  and  oblong  types,  19^ 


There  are  no  moving  parts,  and 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order  on  the 
"Pootmaster"  of  the  Herco  Corp., 
1023  Linden  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
With  the  heel  firmly  upon  the  rest, 
length  and  width  for  left  or  right 
are  instantly  indicated.  "Catalin" 
phenolic  is  used  in  the  $12.95  item 


Hand  warmth  for  but  a moment  frees 
ice  for  tal!  drinks  from  "Icingle" 
moids.  Spir-it,  Inc.,  115  Center  St., 
Melden,  Mass.,  makes  these  of  Dow 
Qiemical  Co.’s  “Styron"  polystyrene 
to  retail  for  12  packaged  moids  for 
$1.00.  Color  selection  is  provided 


Professional  results  in  shear  and 
scissor  sharpening  are  provided  by 
the  “Alladin  Blade  Edger"  of  the 
New  England  Carbide  Tool  Com- 
pany, 60  Brookline  Street,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.  Slotted,  easy- 
to-hold  case  is  of  Tennessee  Eastman 
“Tenite  II"  cellulose  aeetate  bu- 
tyrate.  Morningstar  Corp.  moids 
the  housing  of  this  $1.95  item 
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Open  or  closed,  the  “Kimberly 
Pockette”  ball  pen  is  colorful 
and  compact.  For  it,  Eversharp 
Inc.,  1800  Roscoe  St.,  Chicago 
13,  111.,  specities  Tennessee 

Hastman's  “Tenite  II.”  Retails 
f<»r  $4.95  to  $7.50.  Moldings  by 
Plastic  Oie  & Tool  Corporation 


Plastics  Merchandise 


Photo  courtesy  Hercules  Powder  Co. 
All-plastics,  but  for  the  motor  spring  and  front 
axle.  this  toy  car,  product  of  the  Clinford  Corp., 

West  New  York.  New  Jersey,  retails  for  $1.00.  Kop- 
pers  Co.,  Inc.,  ethyl  cellulose  is  specihed  here 


Four-color  combinations  on  eacli 
"Epicure”  clock  and  four  choices 
of  color  for  the  Dow  polystyrene 
cases  give  sparkle  to  the  $4.50 
units  of  General  Electric  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  Available  in 
red,  white,  ivory  and  green,  the 
clocks  are  electrically  operated 


Contributing  to  the  success  of  the 
design  of  the  new  hooked  rug  punch 
needle  of  John  Dritz  & Sons,  79  Madi- 
son  Ave,,  New  York,  New  York,  is  its 
lightweight  handle  of  ethyl  cellu- 
lose. One-hand  operation.  Price  $1.50 


“Reddy  Diaper  Pins”  just  do  not  open 
accidentally.  Their  plastics  locks  are 
deep-seated.  There  is  only  one  slot.  The 
Reddy  Co.,  Needham  Heights,  Mass., 
specifies  Celanese  “Celcon”  for  the 
molding  of  this  unique  25-cent  item 


Smartly  packaged  by  the  Neo-Vinyl  Products  Co., 
of  San  Carlos,  Calif.,  in  a container  drawn  from 
colored  cellulose  acetate  sheet  stock.  novel  La 
Femme  polish  guards,  also  made  of  Celanese  ”Lu- 
marith”,  retail  for  approximate  price  of  $3.00 


‘‘Baby’s  Bottlemaster”,  with  gay 
silk-screened  figures,  is  a 
”Fiberglas”-insulated  carrier  in 
d “V'inylite”  envelope.  A prod- 
uct of  Plastic  Sheet  Fabrication, 
Inc.,  28  East  73rd  St.,  New 
York.  Retail  price  is  $1.98 


This  combination  food  slicer  and  server 
of  Jens  S.  Rask.  Arlington  Heights. 
III.,  has  a full-length  handle  of  poly- 
styrene, blade  chrome-plated.  Brinks 
Plastics,  Chicago,  III.,  molded  Monsanto 
“Lustron”  for  the  79-cent  “Sliservett” 


For  its  “Hostesset”  cream-sugar-salt* 
pepper -combine,  Federal  Tool  Corp.,  of 
•S  412-*^North  Leavitt  St.,  Chicago.  111., 
chose  Dow  ChemicaPs  “Styron.”  Avail- 
able in  a wide  variety*of  gay  colors, 
complete  with  tra),  for  $1.00  retail 
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COlQAHrETENTION 
is  a must  in  sucH  mot- 
tled  items  as  radio 
cobinefs.  Thbfs  why 
designers  appreciate 
fhe  bafch -fo-batch, 
unit-lo-unit  consist- 
ency  in  the  variety-of' 
mottle  ^ov<rtfable  with 
G-E  molding  com 
pounds. 


G-E  PHENOLIC  VARNISHES  AND  LIQUID  RESINS 


You’ll  be  amazed  al  the  voriety  of  phenolic 
varnishes  and  liquid  resins  manufaciured  by 
General  Electric.  Like  G-E  molding  powders, 
theyVe  quality-conirolled  lo  insure  uniform 
properties  from  baich  to  balch. 

You’ll  flnd  a wide  assortmeni  of  properties 
— excellent  physical  sirength  and  surface  hord- 
ness;  superior  resislance  lo  weather,  water, 


heat,  and  Chemicals;  thorough  penetralion  info 
paper,  wood,  and  other  permeable  materials; 
and  outstanding  electrical  characterislics. 

If  yoo  do  laminaling,  bonding  or  impreg" 
naling  — and  if  you  wani  consisleni  qualily 
in  dependable  phenolic  varnishes  and  liquid 
resins  — invesligate  General  Electric,  right 
away!  Wrile  for  more  information. 
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MOLDING  COMPOUNDS 

More  Uniform  Results  . . . 

Fewer  Rejects  . . . 

Lower  Production  Costs 


It’s  no  news  that  General  Electric  makes  Us  own 
plastics  rnolding  compounds.  A pioneer  in  com- 
mercial  plastics,  C.  E.  has  manufactured  phe- 
nolic  powders  for  many  years. 

But  it  is  news  that  quality  General  Electric 
materials  are  now  available  to  the  general  mold- 
ing  industry.  Increased  production  facilities  per- 
mit  placing  these  high-grade  powders  at  your 
disposal.  Here  are  some  of  the  advantages  of 
General  Electric  rnolding  compounds— advan- 
tages which  can  hring  you  more  uniform  results, 
fewer  rejects,  lower  production  costs. 

• QualHy  control.  Cridcal  tests  check  each  batch 
of  compound  before  shipment.  This  assures  you 
of  consistent  physical  properties— such  as  high 
mechanical  and  electrical  strength. 

• UnHorm  rnolding  bohovior.  Every  batch  of  a 
G-E  powder  you  order  will  mold  the  same  as 
every  previous  batch.  Specific  gravity,  flow, 
pourability,  shrinkage,  apparent  density— all  are 
checked,  all  must  conform. 

• WMo  choico  of  motoriol*.  Choose  from  a num- 
ber  of  standard  G-E  materials.  You  can  have 
phenol  or  phenol-modified  resins  with  wood 
Hour,  cotton  flock,  rag,  or  asbestos  fillers,  in  col- 
ors  or  mottled  effects. 


• Custom-toHorod  compounds.  Be  as  exacting  as 
you  like.  If  standard  powders  won’t  do  your 
job.  General  Electric  has  the  experience  and 
facilities  to  formulate  a special  compound  to 
meet  your  requirements. 

• Dotallod  data  shoots.  You  won’t  have  to  guess 
about  powder  properties  or  performance  char- 
acteristics.  Extensive  G-E  laboratory  tests  and 
actual  service  trials  give  you  complete  technical 
information. 

• A dopondablo  sourco  of  supply.  You’re  sure  of 
ample  deliveries  of  G-E  compounds  at  all  times. 
General  Electric  manufactures  its  own  essential 
raw  materials,  such  as  phenol. 

• Immodiato  tochnical  sorvico.  Gall  on  G-E  ap- 
plication engineering  to  help  solve  yoiu-  difficult 
rnolding  problems.  Trained  technicians  stand 
ready  to  lend  you  their  years  of  experience  plus 
complete  laboratory  facilities. 

Fut  added  assurance  into  your  rnolding  opera- 
tion.  General  Electric  rnolding  powders  can  save 
you  time,  trouble,  and  expense.  If  youre  in- 
terested,  find  out  more  today!  Write  Section 
DY4,  Compound  Division,  Chemical  Depart- 
ment, General  Electric  Company,  Pittsfield,^ 
Massachusetts. 
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Plastics  Merchandise 


Vinyl  plastics  are  used  by  the  Vanfiuard  Corp., 
Sprin^field,  Mass.,  in  fabricating  varied  line 
of  smooth,  inflatable  toys  with  a special  type 
of  valve  which  cannot  cut  or  scratch.  Available 
in  red,  blue  and  yellow,  in  two  basic  sizes, 
which  retail  for  30  cents  and  for  50  ceots  each 


Available  in  a number  of  different  styles,  of 
which  this  one  is  representative,  a new  line 
of  key  tads  of  the  Plastic  Ta{f  & Trade  Check 
Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich..  uses  Tennessee  Kast* 
man’s  “Tenite  I"  cellulose  acetate.  Sample 
shown  is  priced  as  Iow  as  13V^<  in  quantities 


Styled  and  packa{fed  for  on-end  display,  the 
mascara  creme  of  Aziza,  18  East  49th  St.,  New- 
York,  N.  Y.,  is  sold  in  an  ivory  white  collap* 
sible  metal  tube  in  a clear  cellulose  acetate 
container.  Cap  and  applicator  handle  of  poly* 
styrene.  Tube  cap  is  plastics.  Retails  at  $1 


Plastic  Fabricators.  44  Murray  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  used  Rohm  & Haas 
‘'Plexijilas'*  to  make  this  smartly  efiicient,  nine-compartment  dressinif 
lable  trav  which  seiis  for  about  $18.  This  lightweiiht.  orderly  catch- 
all  is  easy  to  keep  dean,  adds  sparkle  and  neatness  to  makeup  corner 


E-Z  Pour”  dispenser  spouts  come  in  a variety  of  colors  and  are  mounted  three* 
spouts-to*a-card  to  seil  for  10  cents.  They  reduce  waste  in  handlintf  packa^ed  loose 
materials  and  eliminate  torn,  raifged  box  tops.  A product  of  the  Stacy  Lewis 
Mfjf.  Co.,  110  Cay  St.,  Cambridge,  Md.  Dow’s  "Styron”  polystyrene  is  used 


**Term-Protek"  minimizes  automobile  battery  failures  by 
completely  enclosinff  the  terminal  and  damp  with  an  ex« 
truded  polystyrene  two*part  assembly  which  contains  felt, 
oil  and  a neutralizer.  Term*Protek  Mifl.  Co.,  Rt.  2,  Box 
56S.  San  Jose,  Calif..  used  “Lustron.”  Retails  for  89< 


Combining  seven  variables  in  a 4"  dia.  circu» 
lar  slide  rute,  the  American  Hydromath  Co., 
145  West  57th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  offers 
the  **Calcutaide*’  Profit  Rule.  Made  of  Bake* 
lite  “Vinylite*',  in  colors,  to  retail  for  $1.25 


Combinin^  Iow  prlce  with  three*co'or  appeal 
and  three-way  operation,  the  M-2  “Wannatoy” 
Cement  Mixer  is  a ifood  seiler.  Cellulose 
acetate  used  by  I)illon*Beck,  1227  Central 
Ave..  Hillside.  N.  J.,  for  this  10*cent  itcm 

PLASTICS 


"TeUa*Name  Index'*  is  small,  opens  like  a book 
to  permit  eniries  on  both  sides  of  its  sprlnit* 
held  filler  paifes.  Nosco  Plastics,  Brie,  Pa., 
has  used  polystyrene  for  the  case.  The  product 
which  scils  for  $1.00  can  be  had  with  any  name 
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Plasti  cs  Merchandise 


“C.P.F.”  is  polystyrne  hoider  which 
accommodates  all  denommations  of 
coins  throu){h  its  flexible  design  and 
construction.  OlTered  by  Coin  Pack- 
age  Filler,  of  3410  Grand  River 
Ave..  Detroit  8,  Mich.  Price,  50< 


.Make-believe  shaving  for  Junior  is 
provided  by  the  “Chick  Shaver”  of 
Modem  Enterprises,  209  S.  La  Salle 
St..  Chicago  4,  111.  Its  realistic 
housing  of  Dow  polystyrene  is  mold- 
ed  by  the  Swadar  Plastic  Co.  Click* 
ing  roller  is  of  Tennessee  Eastman 
cellulose  acetate.  It’s  25  cents 


This  clutch  handbag  of  Ingber,  Inc., 
347  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
is  fabricated  of  “Plexon”,  a woven 
plastics-coated  yarn,  by  the  Merlang 
Mfg.  Co.  Distinctly  linen-like  in  ap- 
pearance  and  with  the  feeling  of  fabric, 
the  bag  is  readily  cleaned  with  a 
damp  cloth.  Retail  price  is  $7.95 


Color  and  simplicity  feature  cheese 
slicer  of  Meteor  Mfg.  Corp.,  24  Glen- 
wood  Ave..  Buffalo  8,  N.  Y.  Red  “Plas- 
kon”  handle  molded  of  urea.  Blue, 
anodized  aluminum  frame.  High  ten- 
sile  strength  cutting  wire.  Individually 
packaged  for  eye  appeal.  Price,  $1.50 


Here  is  the  all-plastics  bahy-exer- 
ciser.  Frame  of  polystyrene.  Pull 
cords  of  nylon.  The  plastics  duck 
bobs  back  and  forth  and  the  colored 
balls  roll  from  side  to  side  as  the 
handles  are  pulled.  $2.00  offering 
of  Novel  Products,  Inc.,  510  North 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 


“Thermojet"  is  an  instantaneous  water 
heater  of  the  on-the-faucet  ty  pe.  Made 
by  the  Thermo  Electric  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, 55  West  42nd  St.,  New  York. 
N.  Y.,  the  working  parts  are  enclosed 
in  a cotton-ffock  phenolic  housing. 
Product  retails  at  price  of  $15.95 


So  successful  has  been  the  specifica- 
tion  of  urea  plastics  for  the  eight 
dials  of  the  “Addometer”,  that  models 
now  in  development  will  have  a poly- 
styrene case.  Reliable  Typewriter  & 
Adding  Machine  Co.,  303  West  Mon- 
roe  St.,  Chicago  6,  111.  Price,  $12.95 


Floral  door  knobs  retail  for  $7.00  a 
pair  and  are  but  one  of  a number  of 
decorative  household  accessories  of  the 
Schick  Mfg.  C<>.,  59  West  21stSt.,New 
York,  N.  Y.  Rohm  & Haas  “Plexi- 
glas’*  has  been  used  as  the  medium  for 
these  brightiy  colored  hardware  units 


One  of  the  three  price-graduated 
models,  the  88-TA  of  the  Crosley 
Div,,  Avco  Mfg.  Corp.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  offers  eight-tube  performance 
in  a molded  phenolic  housing  with  a 
curved  dial  and  pointer  for  easy 
scale  visibility.  Retails  for  $74.95 
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getting  personal 


Milton  J.  Scott  has  been  made  as- 
sistant  director  of  research  for  Monsanto 
Chemical  Company’s  Merrimac  Division. 
Mr.  Scott  will  direct  and  supervise  tex- 
tile  research  and  application  at  Merrimac 
headquarters  in  Everett  and  will  have 
charge  of  coordinating  research  with  tex- 
tile  sales  development  as  well  as  with 
other  production  groups. 

Du.  Kobekt  D.  Stiehler  has  been 
appoi-nted  Chief  of  the  Testing  and  Spec- 
ifications  Section  of  the  Division  of  Or- 
ganic  and  Eibrous  Materials  of  the  Na- 
tional llureau  of  Standards.  VVell  known 
for  his  re.search  on  rubber,  Dr.  Stiehler 
was  instrumental  in  developing  methods 
of  quality  control  for  synthetic  rubber 
production  in  government  plants  during 
the  war. 

General  Tire  & Rubber  Company  has 
named  six  chemists  to  new  positions  in 
the  expan.sion  and  correlation  of  its  re- 
search facilities.  Dk.  G.  H.  Stempel, 
Jr.,  former  associate  professor  of  organic 
chemistry  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, has  been  made  a.ssistant  director 
of  research  and  Dr.  J.  K.  Abi.ard  is  the 
new  director  of  .synthetic  rubber  research 
and  development.  Others  appointed  are: 
Dk.  G.  S.  Sch.^veeel,  director  of  plastics 
research  and  development:  Dr.  H.  1.. 
Wt'N'i>ERi.v,  director  of  analytical  re- 
.search; Dk.  11.  T.  Roy,  director  of  activi- 
ties of  the  .\erojet  Division  in  the  Akron 
laboratories ; and  Kermit  Wei.vstock, 
acting  head  of  physical  testing  and  com- 
pounding  research. 

Clarence  \V.  Coe,  formerly  works 
manager  for  the  Plastics  Div., ' General 
Electric  Co.,  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  and 
Decatur,  111.  is  now  works  manager  of 
the  Shaw  Insulator  Co.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

1 HO.MA.s  N.  Wil.cox,  manager  of  the 
•Method  and  Equipment  Laboratory  and 
Ei>mo.no  f.  Fieoler,  group  leader  in 
the  Plastics  Laboratory,  both  of  the  Chem- 
ical Department  in  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
have  been  presented  with  the  Charles  A. 
Coffin  Award  of  the  General  Electric  Co., 
for  Work  of  outstanding  merit  during 
1946  and  1947. 

Allan  W.  Low  has  been  appoirrted 
general  superintendent  of  the  new  for- 
maldehyde  plant  of  the  Plastics  Div., 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  .Mr.  Low  was  formerly  with  the 
Allied  Chemical  & Dye  Corp. 

John  A.  Koon.s,  now  general  manager 
of  the  Process  .Mold  & Mfg.  Co..  Detroit, 
Mich.,  formerly  headed  the  injection 
dept.  of  Plastics  Div.,  Reynolds  Spring 
Co.,  was  superintendent  of  the  Plastics 
Div.,  of  the  Chrysler  Corp.  and  general 
manager  of  the  American  Plastics  Engin- 
eering Corp. 


Raymond  M.  H.am.ad.a  is  now  super- 
visor  of  the  Research  and  Development 
Laboratory  of  the  Defiance  Machine 
Works,  Defiance,  Ohio. 


Jefferson  Chemical  Company,  Inc., 
owned  jointly  by  The  Texas  Company  and 
-American  Cyanamid  Company,  has  an- 
nounced  the  appointment  of  J.  W. 
Hol.mes  as  sales  manager,  with  head- 
quarters at  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.  V.  Mr.  Holmes  is  in  charge  of 
sales  of  commercial  products. 

Willia.m  C.  KiRsctt.vER,  has  joined 
the  Plastics  and  Coatings  Department, 
Chemical  Products  Division  of  the  Good- 
year Tire  and  Rubber  Company. 

Aklington  Kuns.man  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Cellophane  Divi- 
sion to  succeed  Thomas  L.  Hines,  who 
has  retired,  it  has  been  announced  by 
the  DuPont  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

At  the  same  time,  the  company  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  J.  Edward 
Dean  as  assistant  manager  to  succeed 
.Mr.  Kunsman.  Mr.  Kunsman  has  been 
with  the  company  since  1916.  Horn  in 
Flicksville,  Pa.,  he  was  graduated  from 
Penn.  State  College  in  1916  with  a bach- 
elor of  science  degree  in  chemistry. 

B.  J.  C.  VAN  DER  IluEVE.N  has  been 
appointed  a Vice  President  in  the  Chemi- 
cal Division  of  Koppers  Co.,  Inc.,  Pitt.s- 
burgh  19,  Pa.,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment  by  Dan  M.  Rugg,  Vice  President 
and  General  .Manager  of  that  division. 

Since  last  November,  Mr.  van  der 
lloeven  has  been  a.ssistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  Koppers  Chemical  Division. 
Prior  to  that,  he  was  chief  of  the  com- 
pany's  Chemical  Engineering  Depart- 
ment, Engineering  and  Construction  Di- 
vision. 

D.  J.  0'CoN.NOK,  co-founder  and  pres- 
ident of  Formica  Insulation  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati,  Ohio.  was  pre.sented  with  a “sur- 
prise” award  of  a gold  wrist  watch,  a 
gift  of  thé  company  directors  in  com- 
memoration  of  his  35  years  association 
with  the  busine.ss,  when  a total  of  354 
veteran  employees  of  the  company,  manu- 
facturers  of  laminated  materials,  were 
guests  of  the  company  at  the  recent 
Service  Awards  dinner. 


r PLASTIC  EXTRUDER 
FOR  SALE 

New,  Unused  — Immediate  Delivery 
Box  177,  c/o  Plastics, 

342  iMadison  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Andrew  Westhead  George  P.  Anderson 

Andrew  Westhe.ad  is  now  sales  man- 
ager of  the  New  England  District  of 
General  ElectricaTs  Chemical  Dept.  For- 
merly in  charge  of  the  department's 
Springfield,  Mass.,  sales  office.  Mr.  West- 
head will  make  his  new  headquarters  in 
the  G-E  offices  at  140  Federal  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  He  joined  General  Electric  in 
1940  as  a sales  trainee  in  the  Plastics  Div. 
and  has  served  in  plastics  commercial  of- 
fices in  Pittsfield  and  Meriden,  C»nn. 

George  P.  Anderson,  formerly  pres- 
ident of  Badger  Plastics,  Inc.,  Sheb*y- 
gan,  Wisc.,  and  widely  known  in  the 
plastics  field,  has  been  made  sales  mana- 
ger of  the  plastics  div.  of  Defiance-Ma- 
chine  Works  Defiance,  Ohio.  .Mr.  Ander- 
son also  served  for  four  years  as  director 
of  the  plastics  machinery  div.  of  the  Hy- 
draulic  Press  Manufacturing  Co.  Earlier 
he  was  vice^president  and  general  mana- 
ger of  Auburn  Button  Works,  one  of  the 
largest  and  oldest  of  the  nation's  custom 
moiders. 


classified  ads 


Minimum  space  iive  lines.  CounI  seven  words 
to  a line,  $1.50  a iine  per  insertion.  Cash 
with  order. 


WANTED 

PLANT  MANAGER  FOR  LARGE 
EXTRUSION  PLANT 

One  of  Amerlca's  largest  volume  operatlons 
in  the  exirusion  field  is  adding  addilional 
items  requiring  experienced  extrusion  man 
of  high  calibre.  Pay  commensurate  with 
background.  Opportunities  unlimited.  Experi- 
ence  in  film  extrusion  and  vinyl  compound- 
ing  of  importance. 

Repiy  Box  178  Plastics,  342  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N,  Y, 


Manufaclurer's  representative  with  extensive 
export  followlng  and  also  covering  Northern 
California  seeks  lines  of  plastic  materials 
and  manufactures.  P.  O.  Box  1320,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


THIS  COULD  BE  YOUR  BIG  OPPORTUNITY— 

We  have  a complete  small  plastics  plant  with 
brand  new  9-oz.  Injection  Machine,  Scrap 
Grinder,  Vibra-Veyor;  a minimum  of  floor 
space;  everything  wired,  connected,  and 
ready  to  go  to  a man  with  experience,  ag- 
gresslveness,  and  a determlnatlon  to  succeed. 
We  are  perfectly  wllling  to  consider  a pro- 
posal  for  him  to  operate  thls  plant  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  grow  into  somethlng  larger. 
Location  is  Midwesl.  Wrlte  us  in  detail  glving 
us  your  ideas  an  how  to  get  together.  Address 
Box  180,  Plastics  Magazlne,  342  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  ORLEANS  WELCOMES  THE  PLASTICS  INDUSTRIES! 


sm  -- 

, r-. 


NEW  ORLEANS 

FOR  YOUR  NEW  PLANT 


Ready  raw  materials,  unexcelled  transportation  and  this  strategic 
location  facilitate  manufacture  and  boost  two-way  trade 


SUGAR  CANE 
(BAGASSE) 


SODA  ASH 


PETROLEUM 

PRODUCTS 


In  addition  to  above-pictured  raw  materiais--soy  beans, 
cellulose,  lignite,  the  acids,  carbon  black,  etc.  are 
produced  nearby.  Other  needed  materials  are 
imported  regularly  through  New  Orleans  at  no  ^ 
extra  transportation  expense. 


OC£A 


% 


RESOUR'*^'' 


Funnel  point  for  the  vast  two-way  trade  between  our 
Mid-Continent  region,  Latin  American  and  world  ports 
-•  the  port  of  New  Orleans  is  served  economically 
by  ship,  motor,  air,  rail  and  low-cost  inland 
waterway  barge  systems. 


COTTON 


WOOD  PULP 


New  Orleans,  famed  for  its  unique  combination  of  modern 
trade  facilities  --  International  House,  International  Trade 
Mart  (above)  and  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone  (at  right)  --  aids  you 
in  finding  new  markets  and  making  advantageous  purchases. 


Busy  New  Orleans  leads  all  Deep  South  cities  in  population, 
retail  sales,  Wholesale  sales,  drug  sales,  and  effective  buying 
income  (net  and  gross).  Your  plastics  plant  here  would  serve 
30.000,000  people  in  the  fast-growing,  10-state  Southern  market. 


. . . andP 


fortified  with  a dependable  skilled  labor  supply  greatly  increased 
since  1940;  abundant,  low-cost  natural  gas  for  unrestricted  year- 
'round  use;  a healthful  climate  free  of  extremes;  a 10-year  tax 
exemption  plan  for  new  industries,  etc.  - New  Orleans  welcomes 
your  inquiry.  At  your  request,  our  representative  will  call  on  you. 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY 


of  our  industrial  study,  "Manufacturing 
Opportunities  in  Plastics  in  New 
Orleans".  Address:  Dept.  42-A,  Greater 
New  Orleans,  Inc.  1024  Maison 
Blanche  Bldg.,  New  Orleans  16,  La. 
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Whars  New 
in  Plastics 


Mixer  for  Heavy  Materials 

Struthers  Wells  Corporation 
Titusville,  Pennsylvania 

The  N orthmastcr  hitcn.mr  Mixer.  designed  for  mixiiig  all 
types  of  heavy  and  tciiacious  materials,  is  available  in  working 
capacities  of  from  one  pint  to  275  gal,  and  has  been  used  sue- 
cessfully  for  Processing  a wide  range  of  plastics  produets,  as 
well  as  rubber,  asphalt  compositions.  paints,  etc. 

Equipired  with  heating  or  cooling  jackets  for  ram,  troiigb  and 
blades,  the  maebine  incorporates  anti-friction  bearings  with  in- 
tegral gear  nnit  attached  to  the  trougb  and  rotating  with  it. 
Xew  metal-to-meal  seals  guard  against  leakage.  Mixing  ebam- 
ber  is  liquid-  and  dust-tight,  and  rotates  tbrough  180°  to  perniit 
ea.sy  dumping  and  cleaning. 


Availability  of  Pliofihn 

Pliofilm  (rubber  hydrocbloride)  is  once  again  available  to 
fabricators  for  use  in  shower  curtains,  rainwear,  garment  bags, 
ladies’  accessories  and  the  like,  it  is  announced  by  the  Goodyear 
Tire  & Rubber  Company.  Since  the  war's  end,  tbis  transparent 
moisture-proof  film  bas  been  moving  entirely  into  the  fr>ot  pack- 
aging  field.  F.  (.andefeld,  manager  of  the  Pliofilm  såles 
department  of  Go(xlyear’s  chemical  produets  division,  said  tbat 
initially  availability  will  be  to  pre-war  fabricators  of  Plinfilm. 


Portable  Glass  Clectrode  pH  Meter 

Beckraan  Instruments,  National  Technical  Laboratories 
820  Mission  St.,  South  Pasadena,  Calif. 

The  recently  announced  Bcckmon  Mndcl  //  Meter,  a portable 
glass  electrcxle  pH  Meter  wbicb  is  .said  to  combine  accuracy 
and  versatility  with  the  convenicnce  of  full  .^C  operation,  can 
be  plugged  directiy  into  any  standard  1 10  volt  50/f)0  cycie  .^C 
line,  and  can  be  easily  transported  from  one  location  to  anotber 
or  installed  permanently. 

The  new  unit  covers  the  full  scale  of  0 to  14  pH,  and  can 
also  be  used  for  making  millivolt  readings  witbin  the  range 
4 to  ±410  millivolts. 

\ built-in  temperature  compensator  dial  calibrated  0 to  l(K)°C, 
wbicb  can  be  set  at  the  temperature  of  the  test  sample,  automati- 
cally  adju.sts  the  measuring  current  to  compen.sate  for  the  effect 
of  temperature  on  the  EM  F of  the  glass  electrodc,  thus  insuring 
correct  pH  readings  without  calculations  or  reference  to  pM- 
temperature  charts. 

The  Model  H instrument  measures  12"X9J^"X8‘/j",  bas  a 
net  weight  of  14  lb,  and  a power  consumption  of  35  watt.s. 

IF  YOU  WANT  OUTLETS  CONTACT  US 

Anything  pertaining  to  Smokers  Articies 
or  General  Merchandising  ond  Novelties 
★ ★ ★ 

We  Contact  Jobbers  ond  Chain  Stores  and 
Department  Stores  from  Coast  to  CoastI 
IWe  Wilt  Carry  Oor  Own  Accounts  if  Necessary) 

M.  B*.  SI^EGEL 

ASSOCIATES 

FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  OlSTRIBUTORS 
63  E.  ADAMS  ST.  CHICAGO  3,  III. 


PEGS- SAWlirST 

No  dust,  always  uniform,  prompt  shlpments.  Tumbllng, 
drying,  cleaning  for  Plastics,  Metal  and  allied  Industries. 

NATIO.^AL  SAWDLST  €0.,  INC. 

78  X,  6lh  St.  Brooklyn,  X,  V, 

8arople«  and  Quotatfonii  upon  requeMt. 


MOLD  D£5iGn5 


injee+ion  Molders 
Nylon  and  All  Thermo  Plastics 

SINKO 

MANUFACTURING  & TOOL  CO. 

2947  N.  Oakley  Avenue  Phone  LAKeview  4220  Chicago,  Itl. 


anted 

Industrial  Enterprise 

CASH  RAID 

FOR  CAPITAL  STOCK  OR  ASSETS 

ftnancially  powerful  diversified  organization  wish- 
to  add  another  enterprise  to  present  Holdings 

Cxiåting  Personnel  Normally  Reloined 

STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL 

Box  1241,  1474  Broadway 


ATTENTION— RECORD  MANUFACTURERS ! 

New  INOUSCO  75  Ton  ond  .100  Ton  Semi-Automotic  Phonograph  Record 
Pressing  Units,  Comprising  Presses,  Pumps,  Motors,  Hydroulic,  Steam 
ond  Worter  Valves,  Automatic  Timers  ond  All  Accessories.  The  75  Ton 
Units  for  10"  ond  12"  Shellac  ond  10"  Vlnylite  Records— the  100  Ton 
Units  for  12"  Vinylite  Records.  Prompt  Deliveries. 

New  INDUSTCO  157  Ton  ond  400  Ton  Hobbing  Presses,  12"  Doylight, 
Hordened  Steel  Anvils,  Eoch  Complete  with  Etther  Hand  or  Power 
Driven  Pump  with  Necessory  Piping  ond  Accessories. 

New  INDUSCO  75  Ton,  100  Ton,  175  Ton  ond 
225  Ton  Molding  Presses,  Ploten  Sizes  from  12"  x 
12"  up  to  30"  X 24".  Doylight  Openings  to  Suit. 

Vorious  Sizes  ond  Capocities  of  Used,  Guoron  i 
teed,  ond  New  Presses,  Pumps,  Accumulotors.  | 

Prompt  Deliveries.  Full  Details  on  Request. 

Speciol  ottention  to  Export  inquiries. 

INDUSTRIAL  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
873  Broad  Streat  Newrork  2,^  New  Jersey 


\ PiASTic  Moidings  Corp. 


/ 


Speclaliitt  in  large  contract  com- 
prestion  molding.  Ettablished  1923. 

859  Hathaway  Street  CHerry  7743-4 
CINCINNATI  3,  OHIO 


BLA  DE 


FOR  PENCIL  SHARPENERS 

UNIFORM  M6HCST  QUAIITY  • WILL  FIT  ACCURAHLY 
Writ»  for  Ouofation 


NORWALK  RAZOR  & BLADE  CO.-  204  MORRIS  AVE.-  NEWARK  3,  N.  J. 
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HEMCOWARE 


.SjeMke.-^a^ 


ARE  ATTAINED  WITH 


PLASKON  MOLDED  COLOR! 


This  line  of  dinnerware  is  molded  by  the  Bryant  Electric  Company,  Hemco  Plastics  Division,  Bridgeport  2,  Connecticut. 


Hemcoware  now  brings  a colorful  new  note  of  attraction  to  home  dining  tables.  For  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner  or  late 
snack,  Hemcoware  lends  its  many  distinctive  features  to  the  needs  of  the  occasion. 

Hemcoware  is  molded  from  a thermosetting  PLASKON  molding  material  which  will  not  become  soft  or  lose  its  shape 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  heat  in  home  service. 

Hemcoware  can  be  washed  in  any  type  of  dish  washer,  and  is  not  affected  by  any  of  the  standard  types  of  soaps  or 
commercial  washing  compounds.  Hemcoware  is  odorless  and  tasteless  — important  advantages  of  Plaskon  Molded 
Color  in  all  applications  where  flavors  or  odors  must  not  be  contaminated.  Because  molded  Plaskon  is  a chemically 
inert  material,  there  is  no  chemical  or  corroding  action  with  foodstuffs.  The  hard,  glossy,  non-porous  surface  of  Plaskon 
Molded  Color  does  not  of  itself  harbor  fungi  or  germ  life,  and  can  be  easily  kept  dean  and  sanitary. 

Plaskon  Molded  Color  does  not  readily  or  dangerously  break  or  shatter.  This 
gives  Hemcoware  the  iraponant  factors  of  safety  and  long  life  in  heavy  service. 

Plaskon  urea-formaldehyde  and  melamine-formaldehyde  molding  compounds  are 
easily  and  economically  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  industry  and  the  individual. 

Write  jor  free  illustrated  book  giving  important  injormation  on  these  Plaskon  products. 

PLASKON  DIVISION  • LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD  GLASS  CO. 

2106  Sylvan  Avenue,  Toledo  6,  Ohio  • In  Canada : Canadian  Industries,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


PLASKON 


MODtRN  PLANT  I 

New  Marvinot  plant,  now  in  proøU&i^,  contams 
iatest  equipment  fo  assur^^floent  operation. 

uniform  produfilHNodivision  of  The  Glenn  L. 
^^•“‘^^Tortin  Company  compounds  or  fabricates 
R in  the  plastics  field. 


Expert  sales  engineers  and  fuily-^uipped 
customer  service  laboratory  are  avalable. 

Write  on  your  company  letterheod 
Chemicals  Division,  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co., 
Baltimore  3,  Maryland.  I 


UNSURPASSED  STABIUA  | 

A poly vinyl  chioride -type  iCstn,  of 
high  molecular  weight,  Mar^ol  offers 
superior  resistance  to  heajf  light  and 
factors. 


other  normally  destructij 


« .«NS 

MARvmoi  MS'"» 


WIDE  TEMPERATURE  RANGE! 

Products  made  from  Marvinol  resins 
show  less  heat  deformation  than  other 
resins  . . . offer  positive  advantages 
in  Iow  temperature  flexibility. 


UNUSUAL  VERSATlilTYl 

Easy  to  process,  MarvjRol  resin 
may  be  calendered,Axtruded, 
injection  molded,  usef  in  non* 
oqueous  dispersions,  Jrormulated 
as  unplasticized  rnids. 


MANY  OTHER  ADVANTAGES! 

Unusuai  ”dryi^«s*’  . . . exceptional 
toughness  and  lol^  life  . . . may  be  taste* 
less,  odorless  , . . quickly  cleaned 

. . . can  give  crystal-cTP^^j^sparen^ 
brillicmt  or  delicote  colors. 


BROAD  EXPERIENCE! 

A leader  in  research,  Martin  introduced 
the  first  plastic  nose  section  for  aircraft 
in  1921  . . . developed  the  first  leak*proof 
fiexible  fuel  tank,  the  Mareng  cell . . . used  as 
many  as  400  plasttc  parts  in  one  plane. 


RESINS,  PIASTICIZERS  AND  STABIlIZERS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  CHEMICALS  DIVISION  OF 

THE  GLENN  L.  MARTIN  COMPANY  • AN  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTION 

"BETTER  PRODUCTS,  GREATER  PROGRESS,  ARE  MADE  BY  MARTIN" 
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Note  the  many  planes  and  angles  in  the 
above  piece,  the  smooth,  perfectiy  molded 
surfaces.  Knowledge  and  experience  in 
selecting  the  material,  expert  skill  in  mak- 
ing  the  dies,  and  equal  skill  in  molding 
result  in  a finished  product 
like  this. 

TRY  KUHN  & JACOB  NEXT 


Getting  Personal 


Classified  Advertising 


What's  New 


Publishød  monthly  by  Vincent  Edwords,  Inc.,  of 
342  Moditon  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Subtcription 
price:  One  year,  $2.00;  3 yeori,  $5.00;  single  copy, 
50c.  Foreign:  $5.00  a year;  single  copy,  $1.00. 
Established  1944.  V.  Edward  Borges,  Editorial  Di* 
rector;  Norman  L.  Hersey,  Editor;  Mtriom  H.  Smith, 
Art  Director;  John  Conwoy;  Service  Manager.  Entry 
as  second  dass  matter  ponding  at  the  post  ofRce  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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FROZEN  FOODS  GET  A "HOT”  WRAP 


t 


No  other  packaging  material  can  accomplish  all 
that  Plax's  polyethylene  film  does. 

As  the  photograph  shows,  it  is  transparent  and 
will  stretch  to  give  a tight  wrap  for  odd  shapes, 
like  poultry.  (The  stretch  is  several  hundred  percent 
without  rupture.)  At  sub-zero  temperatures/  it  re- 
mains  tough  and  pliable.  It  has  excellent  “feel.  It 
is  non-toxic,  odorless,  tasteless  and  chemically  inert. 
It  can  be  heat-sealed.  The  goodness  of  meats  and 
vegetables  is  fully  protected  but  never  hidden. 

Plax  polyethylene  film  comes  in  sheet  form  and  in 
plain  or  gusseted  tubing.  For  the  complete  story 
about  this  and  other  Plax  products,  please  write. 


P.  0.  BOX  1019  ★ HARTFORD  1,  CONNECTICUT 

In  Canada  — Canadian  Industries,  Ltd,  Montreal 
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PLASTICS 


AQUA  PLASTIC  DYE  | 

Patvnt  Pending  j 

I Xere  is  a Permanent  dye  in  Water 
solution!  Developed  especiallyfor  yourclear  plastres. 


AQUA  PLASTIC  DYE  has  these  outstanding  features: 
{a)  Ease  of  application— SO  to  60  seconds  immmion  in  200®  F 


water  to  which  dye  has  heen  added  {b)  color  deposits  evenly 
(f)  plastic  retains  polished  luster  fire  hazard  eliminated 


(e)  no  unpleasant  or  toxic  odors. 


GREAT  AMERICAN 
COLOR  CO. 

2512  W«f  Ninth  Strnt, 

Los  Angohs  6,  California 

Chieago  Regretentatives: 

Aeme  Plasties  Supply  Co.. 

938  N.  Wellt  St..  Chicago  10.  Illinois. 
Mexico  Representative:  Artes  Praeticas. 
Alpes  5,  Villa  Obregen,  0.  F.  Mexico. 

Alto  manufaetvring  o 
€ompløto  lint  of  cold  dtp  dyos. 


AQUA  PLASTIC  DYES  in  15  bask 
colors  for  anv  of  150  lovtly  pastti 
or  briliiont  shodts  in  o mottar  of 
steonds.  Highiy  recommtndtd  for 
mathoerylatas.  nitrotas,  ocatotas. 
acatobutyratas,  athy  I callulosa  and 
vinyl  chiorida. 

Othar  GREAT  AMERICAN  prod- 
uets  ineluda  '‘GAMCO*,  a *non« 
burning*  buffing  compound  for 
plostics;  ANNEALING  COM- 
POUND  which  craotas  a bond 
strongar  thon  tha  plastic  itsalf; 
lAMINATING  COLORS.  a camant 
with  color  — no  air  bubblas.  no 
«traoks. 


I 

i 


SPEED  PRODUCTION.LOWER  DYEING  COSTS 


UNPOLYMERIZED 

VIXYL  ACETATE 

(STABIIIZED) 

CH,  O 


CHO-C 


// 


CHj 

Boiliii^  Runge  71.8“  to  73“  C. 

Vinyl  Acelale  can  bc  polyinerized  to 
fonn  resins  witli  excc]>tional  bonding 
qualitiea  for  wood,  glass,  iiietal  and  fibre. 
Containers: — 

410  lb.  (Iruiiis;  62,.'>00  lb.  tank  ears 

For  furthf‘r  information  write  to 


NI  AC 


CHEMICALS  DIVISION 

UNITED  STATES  VANADIUM  CORPORATION 
ilnlt  of  Union  Carbida  1355  and  Corbon  Corporation 


Salat  Offitas 

925  Niagara  Building  • Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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band  saws 


The  Ideal  Power  Tools 
for  the  Plastic  Industry 

BOlCE-CRANE 

Designed  for  ready  adaptability  to  a wide  range  of  proj- 
ects,  fewer  machines  are  needed  to  handle  all  your  machin- 
ing  and  finishing  operations. 

Sturdily  built  and  safety-engineered,  Boice-Crane  has  band 
saws  and  jig  saws  for  straight  and  contour  cutting,  equip- 
ment  for  drilling,  routing,  tapping,  shaping,  surface  and  end 
grinding  (removing  flash),  surfacing,  polishing,  etc. 

For  a guarantee  of  satisfactory  service  specify  the  products 
of  manufacturers  who  specialize  in  producing  power  tools 
rather  than  making  them  a sideline. 

Write  foday  for  Free  literature 

BOICE-CRANE  COMPANY 

Toledo  6,  Ohio 
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letters  to  the  editor 


Gentlemen: 

Some  time'  ago  your  magazine  had  an 
advertisement  regarding  the  use  of  plastics 
in  pianos. 

We  sent  this  page  to  a friend  of  ours 
in  Paris,  France,  Mr.  Jacques  Herrburger, 
President  and  owner  of  Ets.  I.  Herrburger, 
practically  the  sole  large  manufacturer  of 
piano  mechanisms  on  the  continent  today. 

We  received  a letter  from  him  in  which 
he  asked  us  to  supply  him  with  full  dala 
on  the  suitable  plastic  materials  for  manu- 
facturing  of  pianos,  and  on  the  method  of 
gluing  them,  recovering  with  felt,  etc., 
as  well  as  on  the  information  relative  to 
the  present  use  by  other  piano  manufac- 
turers.  He  also  asks  for  samples  and  quo- 
tations  on  this  material.  His  queslion  is 
specific:  "Can  you  receive  material  for  mold- 
ing  of  parts,  or  parts  already  molded?" 
Any  information  received  with  reference  to 
manufacturers  will  be  appreciated. 

J.  Bolsey,  President 

Bolsey  Corporation  of  America 

118  East  2Sth  St.,  NYC 

Gentlemen: 

We  are  interested  in  knowing  about  Elgo 
Plastics  Incorporated,  who  Ihey  are  and 
where  they  are  located. 

We  will  appreciate  this  information  at 
your  earliest  convenience. 

Wm.  F.  Drueke,  Jr. 

Wm.  F.  Drueke  & Sons 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Gentlemen: 

I am  a subscriber  to  your  magazine.  In 
the  Morch  issue  you  have  on  page  47  a 
garden  hose  SUPPLEX  and  a tape  rule 
encased  in  plastic.  Kindly  advise  me  who 
monufactures  these  products. 

Jules  Wolii 
41  Park  Row,  NYC 

Gentlemen: 

Our  correspondent  firm  in  the  Argentine 
is  interested  in  purchasing  some  compres- 
sion  presses  of  from  125  tons  upwards  to 
2000  tons  and  injection  presses  of  Vz  oz. 
upwards. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  if  you 
could  facilitate  us  with  the  names  of  those 
companies  who  manufacture  these  ma- 
chines. 

John  H.  de  Castanos 
Macator  Corporation 
52  Broadway,  NYC 

Gentiemen: 

Would  like  to  have  you  mention  in  Ihe 
next  issue  of  your  "Plastics"  that  Mr. 
Joseph  T.  Demers,  formerly  connected  with 
the  Plastics  Sales  Division  of  Monsanto 
Chemical  Co.  has  joined  our  organization 
in  the  capacity  of  Vice  President  in  charge 
of  Sales. 

Fred  J.  Kraft.  President 

Venango  Plastics,  Inc. 

Franklin,  Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

We  have  been  looking  around  for  a plas- 
tic casting  material.  The  Plastics  Division  of 
The  General  Electric  Company  recommended 
you  as  a source  of  information. 

They  siated  that  there  is  a casting  ma- 
terial on  the  market  which  consists  of 
Plaster  of  Paris  extended  and  strengthened 
with  a plastics  resin.  Could  you  give  us 
the  name  of  the  company  making  this  ma- 
terial? 

We  want  this  material  to  use  as  a base 
for  making  art  bouquets.  It  should  go  into 
a mold  In  a semi  hard  state  and  remain 
so,  long  enough  for  us  to  stick  and  ar- 
range our  material  in  an  attractive  man- 
ner  before  hordening. 

Any  information  you  can  give  us  will 
be  appreciated. 

W.  F.  Schwerin 

Burlington  Willow  Ware  Shops 

Burlington,  Iowa 

Gentlemen: 

Will  you  please  give  me  the  names  and 
addresses  of  a few  manufacturers  of  plastic 
handles  for  screw-drivers,  wood  chisels,  of 
the  ferrule  and  long  types?  Would  like  to 
buy  by  the  quantity. 

Orville  Yelle 
Everett,  Wash. 

Deccr  Sir: 

We  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  refer  us  to  a few 
of  the  largest  and  most  reliable  engineer- 
ing firms  in  New  York  City  for  designing 
and  blue  printing  of  plastic  molds. 

LJH.K. 

Praciical  Plastics,  Inc. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 


(^umbiOdcLniL  Tyicudtimåu  (d)c  ihsL  filoAiicåu  QndiiåJjuf 


New ! 


CUMBERLAND  ROTARY 
CHOPPING  MACHINE 

This  machine  cuts  slab  material  from 
compounding  mills,  chops  continuous- 
ly  extruded  rods,  sheets  or  strands, 
and  cuts  up  calendar  roll  side  shear 
str  ps.  This  machine  is  also  used  in 
conjunction  with  extrusion  machines 
to  produce  cube  or  pellet  material 
suitable  for  a molding  compound. 

CUMBERLAND  SLITTING 
& MANGLING  MACHINE 

This  machine  is  useful  primarily  to 
manufacturers  who  compound  plastic 
materials.  The  machine  may  be  used 
to  reduce  material  for  use  as  a com- 
mercial  product  without  further  gran- 
ulating.  Or  it  may  be  used  to  pre- 
pare  material  for  subsequent  final 
reduction  in  a granulating  machine. 


CUMBERLAND  PLASTICS 

GRANULATING 

MACHINES 

These  machines  are  de- 
signed  especially  for  plas- 
tics. They  perform  with  high 
efficiency  the  special  cutting 
requirements  of  plastic  ma- 
terials. They  are  simple  in 
design,  rugged  in  construction 
and  are  easy  to  dismontle 
and  dean.  These  machines 
are  built  in  two  styles.  Nos. 
0,  Vi  and  1 Vi  as  at  top  right 
(No.  Vi  is  illustrated).  Also, 
large  18"  machine,  double 
hung,  with  retractable  knife 
block  for  complete  acces- 
sibility.  (fffustrafed  at  right 
befow.) 


Plastics  Granulating  Machines No.  200 

DE^jIIECT  f T I sntting  and  Mangling  Machine No.  300 

^ Rotory  Chopping  Machine No.  400 

CUMBERLAND  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  B,  Box  216,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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For  Standard  Plastics 


We  manufacture  and  stock  complcte  lines 
of  plastic  knobs  and  handles,  only  a few  of 
which  can  be  shown  here.  New  designs  are 
constantly  being  added.  For  catalogs,  speci- 
fications,  prices,  or  samples,  write  Kurz- 
Kasch  — America’s  forcmost  source  of 
standard  plastic  knobs  and  handles. 


For  Over  32  Years 
Planners  and  Moulders  in  Plastics 


Kurz-Kqsch,  Inc*  * 1415  South  Broadway  * Dayton  1,  Ohio 

BRANCH  SALES  OFFICES:  New  York,  Lexington  2-6677  • Chicago,  Harrison  5473  • Detroit,  Rando/ph  5214 
Los  Angeles,  Prospect  7503  * Dallas,  Lokeside  1022  * St.  Louis,  Rosedo/e  3542  * Toronto,  Canada,  Ade/aide  1377 
EXPORT  OFFICES:  89  Broad  Street,  New  York  City,  BowHng  Green  9*7751. 


6844-64-40250 


309-64-40260 
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National  Plastics  Exposition 

Ninety-nine  representatives  of  mem- 
ber  companies  of  The  Society  of  the 
Plastics  Industry,  Inc.,  at  a meeting 
at  Hotel  Commodore,  drew  for 
space  in  the  Third  National  Plastics 
Exposition.  The  exposition  will  be 
held  in  Grand  Central  Palace,_  Sep- 
tember 27  to  October  1,  inclusive 
and  will  be  larger  and  more  com- 
prehensive  than  either  of  its  prede- 
cessors. 


Safety  Record 

A five-year  comparison  survey 
completed  by  John  L.  Shear,  safety 
director  of  The  Formica  Insulation 
Company,  Cincinnati,  monufac- 
turers  of  laminated  materials,  shows 
a marked  improvement  in  the  safe- 
ty record  of  plant  employees. 

The  plant  safety  record  registered 
an  improvement  of  38%  in  accident 
frequency  and  a betterment  of  55% 
in  the  severity  rate  for  the  year 
1947  compared  to  1946. 


Production  Going  On 

The  regular  production  of  vinyl  res- 
in  for  fabricators  and  processors  of 
plastics  is  proceeding  on  schedule 
at  the  new  Painesville,  Ohio,  plant 
of  the  Chemical  Division  of  the 
Glenn  L.  Martin  Co. 

Supplied  as  a white,  granulor 
powder,  this  thermoplastic  resin, 
when  mixed  with  other  Chemicals, 
chiefly  plasticizers,  fillers,  dyes  sta- 
bilizers  and  pigments,  is  spread  or 
calendered  into  sheets,  films  ond 
coatings  to  produce  articles  ranging 
from  crystal  clear  to  opaque.  Colors 
cover  everything  from  pure  white 
through  vivid  and  pastel  shades  to 
shiny  black.  According  to  formula- 
tion,  the  material  may  be  rigid  or 
elastic. 

Commenfing,  Vice  President  Rob- 
ert H.  Kittner  of  the  Chemicals  Divi- 
sion, points  out  “our  production  rec- 
ords  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
operation  have  shown  that  our  an- 
nual  output  will  be  increased  con- 
siderably  from  that  first  estimated 
and  the  Martin  company  now  ex- 


pects  to  contribute  quite  substan- 
tially  to  the  approximately  two  hun- 
dred  and  thirty-five  million  pounds 
of  vinyl  resin  requirements  which 
the  plastics  industry  predicts  it  will 
utilize  in  1948. 


Flame-Retardant  Research 

Flame-retardant  coatings  for  air- 
craft  fabrics  are  being  sought 
by  several  experimental  groups. 
Since*  there  are  no  fire-retardqnt, 
film-forming  materials  which  tau- 
tén  airplane  fabrics  as  well  as  cel- 
lulose derivatives,  the  research  con- 
sists  of  finding  a coating  which  can 
be  opplied  over  fabrics  already 
treated  with'  cellulose  acetate  bu- 
tyrafe  dope. 

Tests  show  that  it  is  possible  to 
increase  the  interval  between  con- 
tact  with  fire  and  destruction  of  the 
fabric  from  2 seconds  with  cellu- 
lose nitrafe  dope  and  6 seconds 
with  cellulose  acetate  butyrate 
dope  to  12  seconds  with  a fire-re- 
tardant  coating  over  the  latter  dope. 


Wrinkle-Resistance 

According  to  Dr.  D.  H.  Powers  of  the 
Monsanto  Chemical  Company,  the 
field  of  wrinkle-resistance  finishes 
has  progressed  to  such  an  extent 
that  consumer  markéts  will  see 
wrinkle-resislant  garments  this  sum- 
mer. 

"Prior  research  had  failed  to  pro- 
duce crush-resistant  cottons  since 
the  resins  then  available  gave  ex- 
cessive  embrittlement  and  severe 
loss  of  tear  strength.  Improved  Res- 
loom  developments  and  greatly  im- 
proved mill  application  techniques 
made  possible  the  announcement 
of  'Wrinkl-Shed  cottons  in  1947." 


Cooperation  Calied  For 

Several  problems  have  arisen  con- 
cerning  the  seiling  and  promotion 
of  water-repellent  garments.  So 
many  industrial  groups  are  working 
to  produce  the  finished  garment 
that  cooperation  among  the  many 
industries  has  becomø  necessary. 
Consumers  have  complained  that 
so-called  water-proof  or  water-repel- 
lent garments  just  were  not.  The 
consumers  got  wet. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  coopera- 
tion is  calied  for  among  the  chemi- 
cal manufacturer,  the  finisher,  the 
owner  of  the  fabric,  the  garment 
manufacturer,  and  the  retailer.  The 
duties  of  the  chemical  manufacturer 


are  summed  up  by  Mr.  Richard  E. 
Sumner  of  the  American  Cyanamid 
Co.  as  follows:  he  "is  responsible 
for  the  quality  of  the  finishing  ma- 
terial which  he  supplies." 

"He  should  also  supply  to  the 
finisher  all  the  technical  information 
he  can  as  to  the  best  methods  of  ap- 
plying  his  product.  After  the  finisher 
has  applied  the  finish  to  the  fabric 
in  question,  it  must  then  be  checked 
and  identified  for  the  proper  degree 
of  water  repellency  or  spot  repel- 
lency  as  the  case  may  be." 


Plastic  Insulation 

Plastic  foam  insulating  material, 
that  combines  exceptionally  low 
thermal  conductivity  with  very 
light  weight,  is  now  being  pro- 
duced  by  United  States  Rubber  Co., 
for  low  temperature  installations. 

Present  applications  include  ship- 
ping containers  for  fresh  and  frozen 
foods,  and  commercial  and  home 
refrigeration  units.  Other  practical 
uses  are  said  to  be  transportation 
refrigeration  in  trucks,  railroad 
cars,  ships  and  airplanes. 

The  snow  white  plastic  foam  is 
available  in  shredded  or  block 
form.  The  shredded  form  weighs 
from  .8  to  one  pound  a cubic  foot, 
and  the  block  form  from  .8  to  1.5 
pounds  a cubic  foot. 

The  light  weight  and  low  thermal 
conductivity  are  obtained  through 
the  manufacturing  process.  Floto- 
foam  is  made  from  a combination 
of  soluble  resins,  which  are  proc- 
essed  first  into  a liquid,  then  into 
a froth,  jelled,  permanently  set  and 
dried.  Air  bubbles,  whipped  in  dur- 
ing the  frothing  process,  are  per- 
manently trapped,  so  the  finished 
material  is  over  99  per  cent  air  and 
less  than  1 per  cent  solid.  The  ther- 
mal conductivity  or  K value  of  the 
shredded  form  is  0.173  to  0.208 
BTU/hr/ft^/°F./in.  over  a range 
of  mean  temperatures  from  9°F.  to 
100°F.  The  thermal  conductivity  of 
the  block  form  is  from  0.20  to  0.23. 


New  Goodrich  Process 

A variety  of  fabrics  made  of  yarn 
covered  with  Koroseal  film  by  a 
recently  developed  process  are  now 
available,  according  to  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Company.  Outstanding 
qualities  of  these  new  fabrics  con- 
sist  of  porosity  and  excellent  "hand" 
or  drape,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
they  can  be  sewn  or  heat  sealed, 
with  the  sealing  bond  as  firm  as 
that  obtained  on  any  Koroseal  film. 
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AMERICA'S  #1 


SOURCE 


FOR  PLASTIC  CONTAINERS 


lt's  a smart  move  to  use 

PLASTIC  CONTAINERS 

to  step  up  sales,  eliminate 

breakage  and  cut  transportation  costs . . . 


RADIO 


Here's  how  plastic  containers  — Celluplastic  containers  — 
increase  sales:  (1)  by  transparency,  (2)  by  beauty  of  co/or 
(transparent  or  opaque),  (3)  by  beauty  of  design  (pro- 
duced  in  any  design;  any  shape,  long  or  short,  round  or 
square,  etc.). 

In  addition,  Celluplastic  containers  (1)  cut  transporta- 
tion costs  (1/5  weight  of  glass),  (2)  eliminate  breakage 
(shatterproof),  (3)  conserve  space  (no  bulky  packing 


needed).  Permanent  label  imprinted  during  manufac- 
ture.  Seamless.  Non-inflammable.  Have  consumer  re-use 
value. 

Celluplastic  is  the  v/orld's  largest  producer  of  plastic 
container.  Est.  1919.  Expert  engineering  staff.  Blue- 
prints,  samples,  etc.,  submitted  quickly.  For  sample  con- 
tainers, literature,  write  Celluplastic,  62  Avenue  L, 
Newark  5,  N.  J. 


PLASTIC  VIALS,  CAPSULES,  BOXES  AND  SPECIAL  CONTAINERS 


ALSO  CUSTOM  EXTRUSION 
AND  INJECTION  MOLDING 


r In/ecfion  Molding:  We  have  machine  capacity  up  to  22>ounce  shots. 
■ ' Bxtrusion  Molding:  We  handle  a vast  variety  and  volume  of  special  and 
i standard  shapes.  Rods,  tubes,  beiting,  strips,  furniture  webbing,  etc. 


Celluplastic  Corporation 


New  York  Office:  630  Pifth  Ave.,  Cfrc/e  6-2425.  Representatives:  BOSTON— Allen-Nelson  Co.,  603  Boylston  St.  • CINCINNATI— J.  E.  McLaughIin,  401  Lock  St. 
CHICAGO— Packaging  Industries,  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.  • CLEVELAND»  J.  S.  & A.  C.  Foster,  310  Hippodrome  BIdg.  • DENVER— James  P.  Hooks,  100  W.  13th  Ave. 
DETROtT-L.  T.  Swallow  & Associates,  Boulevard  BIdg.  • JACKSONVILLE-Paul  D.  Rollins  Co.,  123  W.  Beaver  St.  • LOS  ANGELES-Container  Service  Co., 
1266  Northwestern  Ave.  • MILWAUKEE— Gerald  L.  Buckley  Co.,  759  N.  Milwaukee  St.  • MINNEAPOLIS»La  Barthe  Co.,  3329  Dupont  Ave.  South. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.— Dygert  & Stone,  Inc.,  36  St.  Paul  St.  • ST.  LOUIS— Marvin  Yates  Co.,  Arcade  BIdg.  • CANADA— Plastic  Supply  Co.,  University  Tower, 
Montreal  • MEXICO,  D.  F.— Manuel  Leon  Ortego,  9a  Hamburgo  No.  218 
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"Masfer  Builder**  construction  sefs  are  in  four 
colors  wifh  hutyrate  fubes.  Both  adhesion  and 
precision  fit  are  depended  upon  by  Master 
Builder  Toy,  Inc.,  1750  Berkeley  St,  Santa  Mon- 
ica, Calit,  for  this  $1.95  to  $8.95  toy  product. 


For  its  "Tip-Top"  bottle  stoppers  the  Lynn 
Plastic  Co.,  Inc.,  831  Washington  St.,  Lynn, 
Mass.,  specifies  tovgh,  resUient  cellulose  oce- 
tate.  They  are  2 for  25  cents  in  bright  colors. 


Plastics  Merchandise 


So  aufhenfic  that  it  could  be  used  as  a scale 
model,  this  C/M-250  aerial  ladder  truck  of  Cali- 
fornia Moulders,  Inc.,  814  Bast  29th  St.,  Los 
Angeles  11,  Calif.,  is  of  cellulose  aeetate  with 
headlamps  and  windshield  of  polystyrene.  Lad- 
der swivel-mounted.  Wheels  movable.  Retail 
price  59  cents. 


Two  plastics  materials  are  used  in  the  "Sani- 
Brush"  holder  of  Gimmicks,  Inc.,  255  South 
Werdin  Place,  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif.  Upper  and 
Iower  plates  of  Dow  polystyrene.  Bnciosing, 
clear  tubes  of  aeetate.  Retails  for  $1.00, 


Simplicity  of  manufoeture  and  suitability  of 
materials  brings  these  molder  phenolic  binocu- 
lars  into  the  $2.00  price  range.  There  are  but 
12  parts  to  a ''Ringside  Sport  Binocular"  and 
six  of  those  are  of  plastics  formed  simulta- 
neously  in  the  same  mold.  Woodmark  Indus- 
tries, Inc,,  4601  Highway  7,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
uses  "Bakelite." 


For  safer  night  driving.  This  drop-position  glare 
filter  of  the  Bdro  Corp.,  New  Britain,  Conn., 
absorbs  90  per  cent  of  direct  light  rays  but 
permits  50  per  cent  visibility.  Plastics  material 
used  is  cellulose  aeetate.  "5af-T-Aid  Jr."  is  for 
rear  view  mirror  hook-on  and  provides  double 
filtering.  It  retails  for  $1.25. 


Said  to  be  the  first  plastics  nursing  bottle  fun- 
nei  that  withstands  sterilizing  in  boiling  water, 
this  new  nylon  product  of  the  Terr  Industries 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  also  shatter-resistant. 
Flexible,  it  springs  back  into  shape  when  dis- 
torted.  Du  Pent  nylon  in  this  10  cent  item. 


Fabricated  of  crystal-clear  "Plexiglas"  $n  flora/ 
onel  bud  patterns  with  a new  spring-grip  ac- 
tion to  hold  candles  flrm/y,  fheie  highiy  deco- 
rative  units  of  the  Plastics  Design  and  Products 
Co.,  Inc.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  seil  for  $1.80  per 
set  of  four  as  shown. 


"Mogie  Phenes"  are  not  only  just  like  every- 
day  ones  in  appearance  but  they  work  weti, 
too—and  without  batteries.  Black  "Tenite  I"  of 
Tennessee  Eastman  has  been  speciBed  by  Ideal 
Novelty  S Toy  Co.,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  for  this  $12.98  per  set  toy. 
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BTATIONAL  LO€K 

SOLVED  THESE 

PROBLEMS  STOVE  HARDWARE 


For  many  years,  National  Lock’s  ability  to  interpret  ...  to  design  ...  to  produce  has 
been  effectively  utilized  by  leading  gas,  electrie  and  other  range  manufaeturers.  During 
this  time,  our  wide  experience  in  plasties  has  proven  invaluable.  But  even  beyond  that, 
experience  gained  in  fields  other  than  plasties  has  provided  the  ability  to  handle  many 
diversified  jobs  . . . for  example,  range  hardware  combining  plasties  and  metal.  Con- 
sistently,  so  -we’ve  been  told,  our  grasp  of  the  problem  and  the  steps  taken  to  solve  it 
have  pleased  those  with  whom  we’ve  worked.  This  eonfidence  in  us  means  a lot. 

Today  the  speeialists  in  our  plasties  division  are  ready  to  serve  you  in  solving  your 
problem  in  plasties.  Call  on  us.  Our  years  of  experienee  are  available  to  you  noiv, 

I N J E C T I 0 N • C 0 M P R E S S I 0 N • A N D TRANSFER  MOLDING 


NATIOBTAL  LO€K  COMPAXY 


ROCKFORD 
P L A S T I C S 


• I L L I N O 

DIVISION 
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Directory  of  Names  and  Addresses 

This  list  gives  the  names,  addresses,  branch  offices,  executive  personnel,  and  other  information  cover- 
ing  manufacturers  of  plastics  parts  and  products;  materials,  equipment  and  supply  manufacturers;  as 
well  as  other  organizations  and  individuals  associated  vrith  plastics  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


AAAAAA  ACE  BEAUTY  PLASTICS 
CORP. 

472  Broadway 

New  York  13.  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Charles  Fleistg,  pres. 

ABAAN  PLASTIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 
1731  N.  Wells  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Charles  W.  Coffield, 

owner. 

A.  & B.  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  244 
Midwoy,  Washington 
PERSONNEL:  C.  A.  Weaver,  owner. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  2—^0  ton. 

A.  C.  RUBBER  MFC.  CO.,  LTD. 

1019  Granville  Street 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  Conoda 
PERSONNEL:  Gordon  E.  Watt,  pres.; 
John  S.  Dovis,  secy.;  Gerry  H.  Tier- 
nan,  mgr.  dir. 

A & H PLASTICS,  INC. 

305  Bell  Street 

Seattle,  Washington 

PERSONNEL;  J.  S.  Paulson,  pres.;  R. 

H.  Anderson,  secy.;  M.  G.  Hopklns, 

treos. 

A.  & L.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

9 Florence  Street 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  A.  J.  lodato  & A.  A.  Lo- 

dato,  partners. 

A.  J.  & K.  COMPANY 

Box  146 

Colchester,  Conn. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  501  Madison  Ave., 
New  York. 

PERSONNEL:  E.  Ferne  Hoffstot,  owner. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  2 — 75  ton,  2— 
100  ton,  1—125  ton. 

A.  K.  TOOL  COMPANY 

Route  29 

Union,  New  Jersey 

PERSONNEL:  A.  Kurz,  Sr.,  pres.;  A. 
Kurz,  Jr.,  vice-pres.;  Fred  Schoemer, 
plant  mgr. 

A.  M.  G.  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Box  717 

Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsytvania 
PERSONNEL:  G.  F.  Gardner,  pres.;  L. 
G.  McClintock,  vice-pres.;  N.  F.  Eichels- 
bacher,  secy.  & treas. 

PRESSES,  Extrusion,  1— 2V^2". 

A.  R.  D.  CORPORATION 

Coldwater,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  Dr.  E.  I.  Valyi,  pres.;  I. 
E.  Valyi,  vice-pres.;  Corleton  S.  Con- 
ner,  secy. 

A.  S.  PLASTIC  MODEL  COMPANY 
252  Eost  40th  Street 
New  York  16,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  A.  Santore,  owner. 

aaRBee  PLASTIC  COMPANY 

5112  W.  Jefferson  BIvd. 

Los  Angeles  16,  California 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  55  New  Montgomery 
St.,  San  Francisco  5. 

PERSONNEL:  R.  B.  Gutsch,  owner  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Mabet  Roseberg,  secy.  & 
pur.  agt.;  Jack  N.  Mersman,  supt. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  5 — 200  ton;  m- 
jection,  2 — 8 oz. 

ABA  TOOL  & DIE  COMPANY,  INC. 
30  Grandview  Street 
Manchester,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  Helmar  G.  Anderson, 

pres.;  Edwin  R,  Bertsche,  vice-pres.; 
Clorence  E.  Anderson,  secy.,  treos.  & 
pur.  ogt.;  William  Kenton,  plant  mgr. 

ABAR  PLASTICS,  INC. 

6940  Formosa  Woy 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


PERSONNEL:  J.  S.  Forster,  Sr.,  pres.  & 
chief  engr.;  Pearl  Forster,  secy.,  treos., 
dir.  pub.  rei.  & pur.  agt.;  J.  S.  Forster, 
Jr.,  gen.  & soles  mgr.;  Donald 
H.  Risher,  supt.;  Richard  H.  Cohen,  dir. 
plastics,  res.;  Edward  Krepley,  adv. 
mgr.;  Alvin  Berwick,  troffic  mgr. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  2—15  ton,  2 — 
50  ton,  1—300  ton;  injection,  1 — 1 ox., 
1-9  oz. 

ABBE  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
50  Church  Street 
New  York  7,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  C.  A,  Beach,  pres.;  H.  F. 
Kleinfeldt,  vice-pres.;  A.  T.  Beach, 
secy.;  Philip  Kriegel,  adv.  mgr. 

ABBE,  PAUL  O.,  INCORPORATED 
381  Center  Avenue 
Little  Falls,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL;  Paul  O.  Abbe,  pres.; 
Oakley  H.  Garlick,  secy. 

ABBEY  PLASTIC  PLATING  CO. 

421  West  39th  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  10  Eldridge  St.,  New 
York  1. 

PERSONNEL:  Somuel  Zimmerman,  pres. 

ABLE  MACHINE  & TOOL  WORKS 
20  West  22nd  Street 
New  York  10,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Edward  Eichel  & H.  Jaffe, 
partners. 

ABLE  MFG.  & FINISHING  CO. 

600  Schenck  Avenue 
Brooklyn  7,  New  York 

ABSE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
107  Broadway 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Celia  Abse,  owner. 

A.C  COMPANY,  THE 
913  Meridian  Avenuo 
South  Pasadena,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Albert  R.  Padille,  ownet; 
Claire  A.  Padille,  secy.;  Chas.  Good- 
man, gen.  mgr. 

ACADIA  SYNTHETIC  PRODUCTS 

Division,  Western  Felt  Works 
4115  Ogden  Avenue 
Chicago  23,  Illinois 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Cincinnoti;  Cleve- 
land; Detroit;  Houston;  Los  Angeles; 
Newtonville  (Eloston),  Mass.;  New 
York;  Philadelphia;  St.  Louis;  Seattle. 
PERSONNEL:  Henry  Fourot,  pres.; 

Henry  Faurot,  Jr.,  vice-pres.;  Charles 
Devine,  secy.;  W.  S.  Faurot,  treas.;  H. 
N.  Vickerman,  gen.  mgr.,  plastics;  J. 
A.  Palmer,  chief  engr.;  E.  J.  Healy, 
adv.  mgr.;  L.  W.  Heide,  pur.  agt. 

ACCURATE  MOLDING  CORP. 

320  West  15th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  M.  Hinden,  pres.  & treas.; 

M.  Bauman,  vice-pres.  & secy. 

ACCURATE  MOLDING  CORP. 

35-20  48th  Avenue 
Long  Island  City  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Leo  Adenbaum,  pres.; 
David  Adenbaum,  vice-pres.;  Selma 
Schwimmer,  secy.;  Alex  Adenbaum, 
treas. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  1—25  ton,  3— 
50  ton,  4 — 75  ton,  2-100  ton,  1 — 150 
ton,  2 — 200  ton,  2 — ^300  ton. 

ACE  DRILL  CORPORATION 
Detroit  27,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  Frank  R.  Smith,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Burton  R.  Leathiey,  vice- 
pres.  & soles  mgr.;  Howord  A.  Hay- 
den,  vice-pres.  & pur.  agt.;  Herbert 
Robinson,  secy.;  George  D.  Hayden, 
treas. 

ACE-HY  PLASTIC  CO. 

306  Bowery 

N. w  York  12,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  H.  Bermon,  owner. 


ACE  PLASTIC  COMPANY 
91-30  Van  Wyck  BIvd. 

Jamaica  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  A.  D.  Seidman,  partner 
& gen.  & sales  mgr.;  George  J.  Seid- 
man, partner  & dir.  pub.  rei.;  Sidney 
Seidman,  partner  & adv.  mgr.;  Ben 
Breslou,  supt.  & plant  mgr.;  Joshua 
Calman,  chief  engr.;  H.  F.  Kuffler,  chief 
chem.;  Herman  Reis,  pur.  agt. 

PRESSES:  Iniection,  2 — 8 or.,  extru- 
sion, 1 . 

ACE  TOOL  & MFG.  CO. 

532  Mulberry  Street 
Newark  5,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Carl  W.  Kolorsick,  part- 
ner. 

ACETEIOID  NOVELTY  CO. 

203  East  18th  Street 
New  York  3,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  Louis  J.  Levine  & Mitchell 
Levine,  owners. 

ACETO  CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC. 

104  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  11,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  A.  J.  Frankel,  pres.;  S. 
Mondelkorn,  vice-pres. 

ACHORN  STEEL  COMPANY 
381  Congress  Street 
Boston  10,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  L.  A.  Achorn,  pres.;  R.  M. 
MacCourt,  vice-pres. 

ACKERMAN  ENGRAVERS 

38  Park  Piace 

New  York,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Bernard  V.  Strianese, 

owner;  M.  Strianese,  treas. 

ACKERMAN-GOULD  COMPANY 
92  Bleecker  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Frank  Ackerman  & Her- 
man Gould,  partnefs. 

ACKERMAN  PLASTIC  MOLDING 
986  E.  200th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  F,  J.  Ackerman,  owner  & 
plant  mgr.;  R.  Rose,  dir.  plastics  res.; 
L.  T.  Friedman,  pur.  ogt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  12 — 75  to  400 
ton. 

ACME  BACKING  CORPORATION 

Meadow  and  Bogart  Streets 
Brooklyn  6,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Boston;  Chicago; 
Cincinnoti;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Los  An- 
geles; St.  Louis;  San  Froncisco;  Roches- 
ter,  N.  Y. 

PERSONNEL:  Aaron  Frevdberg,  chair- 
mon  of  the  board;  Ralph  M.  Freyd- 
berg,  pres.;  Harry  Lazor,  Everett  R. 
Jenkins,  vice-pres.;  Norman  L.  Freyd- 
bery,  secy.  & treos.;  John  S.  Dovis, 
chief  engr.;  Irving  M.  Dubin,  chief 
chemist;  Dr.  D.  K.  Alpern,  dir.  plastics 
research;  F.  J.  Desmond,  pur.  agent. 

ACME  COLOR  COMPANY 
265  Wright  Street 
Newark  5,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Howard  Doggett,  pres.; 
C.  Miller,  secy.  & treas. 

ACME-DANNEMAN  CO.,  INC. 
203-205  Lafayette  Street 
New  York  12,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Fred  C.  Danneman,  pres.; 
Marie  A.  Danneman,  vice-pres.;  Wil- 
liam A.  Himmelreich,  secy.  & treas.; 
Theo.  C.  Beck,  soles  mgr.;  John  Wend- 
ler,  shop  gen.  mgr. 

ACME  INDUSTRIAL  COMPANY 
200-214  N.  Laflin  Street 
Chicago  7,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL;  A.  M.  Steelhommer,  pres.; 
A.  Gobriel,  vice-pres.;  H.  W.  Schu- 
monn,  sales  & odv.  mgr.  & dir.  pub. 
rei.;  W.  Klesel,  plant  mgr.;  H.  Strous, 
pur.  ogt. 


ACME  MARKING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
111  Victor  Avenue 
Highiand  Park  3,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL;  Monte  C.  Serling,  pres., 
plant  mgr.  & supt.;  Mork  Berke  & 
Juiian  R.  Forber,  vice-pres.;  Stanley 
R.  Farber,  secy.,  treas.,  gen.  mgr.,  soles 
mgr.  & pur.  agent. 

ACME  MARKING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
8030  Lyndon  Avenue 
Detroit  21,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  Don  E.  Forrester,  pres., 
secy.,  treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  Douglas  G. 
Forrester,  vice-pres.,  sales  mgr.  & adv. 
mgr.;  Emery  S.  Hendrickson,  supt,; 
John  R.  Parker,  pur.  agent. 

ACME  PLASTECH 

3716  Fletcher  Drive 

Los  Angeles  4,  California 

PERSONNEL;  Geo.  P.  Sardella,  owner. 

ACME  PLASTICS  SUPPLY  CO. 

938  North  Wells  Street 
Chicago  10,  Illinois 

ACME  SAWDUST  COMPANY 
4729  West  Commerce  Street 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
PERSONNEL:  Homer  L.  Twining,  owner. 

ACME  SCIENTIFIC  COMPANY 
1453  West  Randolph  Street 
Chicago  7,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Korest  & Peterson, 
720  New  Center  BIdg.,  Detroit  2; 
Crown  Equipment  Co.,  709  E.  38th  St., 
Indianapotis  5;  Chos.  R.  Yerger,  7800 
Bayard  Road,  Philadelphia  19;  J.  O. 
Horne,  215  Trafalgar  St.,  Rochester  11; 
R.  E.  Slayter,  Spring  Lake,  Mlch.;  Thad. 
J.  Moore,  3836  Grontley  Road,  Toledo 
6. 

PERSONNEL:  Adam  Gabriel,  pres.; 

Joseph  Dauber,  vice-pres.;  Emil  J. 
Marslek,  vice-pres.;  A.  M.  Steelhommer, 
secy.  & treas. 

ACORN  PLASTIC  ENGINEERS,  INC. 
561  E.  18th  Street 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  170  Broadway, 

New  York. 

PERSONNEL:  Robert  T.  Ely,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Wm.  Washabough,  secy. 
PRESSES:  injection,  1 oz.,  4 oz.,  6 
oz.,  12  oz. 

ACORN  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
1011  W.  Ilth  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California 
PERSONNEL;  C.  Willcox  Comegys, 
owner;  E.  G.  Opper,  pur.  agt, 

ACROMARK  COMPANY,  THE 
9-13  Morrell  Street 
St.  Elizabeth  4,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  H.  O.  Bates,  owner  & 
adv.  mgr.;  William  A.  Heine,  gen. 
mgr.;  Henry  Karsten,  sales  mgr.;  C. 
Caton,  supt.;  William  Heine,  Jr., 
chief  engr.  & chief  chemist. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 12  oz. 

ACRYLIC  PLASTIC  LABORATORY 
7808  South  Broadway 
Los  Angeles  3,  California 
PERSONNEL:  W.  A.  Sampsel,  owner. 

ACRYLIFORM  PLASTICS  CORP. 

902  McCarter  Highway 
Nework,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Philip  F.  Nlcolette,  pres.; 
Ida  Nicolette,  vice-pres.;  J.  Villano, 
secy.  & treos.;  John  J.  Caputo,  gen. 
mgr.;  Melvin  Trentin!,  chief  engr. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  2—8  oz. 

ACRYLITE  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

1545  Inwood  Avenue 
Bronx  52,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Max  A.  Caine,  pres.; 
Somuel  D.  Schnelder,  vice-pres.;  Wil- 
liam Barber,  plant  mgr. 
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To  the  plastics  industry,  MOSINEE  stands  for 
paper-base  processing  materials  with  scientifically  controlled  chemical  and  physical 
properties,  quality  and  uniformity  . . . high  tensile  and  tear 
strength  with  high  absorptive  capacity. 


Other  technical  characteristics  are  controlled  to  meet  specific 
plastics  production  requirements. 


MOSINEE  PAPER  MILLS  COMPANY  • MOSINEE,  WIS. 
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ACRYVIN  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 

18'12  Astoria  Boulevard 
Astoria  2,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Lodi,  N.  J. 

PERSONNEL:  Dr.  Carl  L,  Shapiro,  pres.; 
J.  Thor  & J.  B.  Woters,  vice  pres.;  Jo- 
seph L.  Simon,  secy.;  A.  Basf,  Treos. 
& plant  mgr.;  Poul  Rosenfietd,  sales 
mgr.;  S.  Simon,  supt. 

ADAMS  PLASTICS  CO.,  INC. 

380  Owight  Street 
Holyoke,  A^assachusetts 

PERSONNEL:  Will  Adams,  pres.  & gen, 
mgr.;  Samuel  Resnic,  secy.  & treos.; 
John  Wesolowski,  supt.;  Donald  Grom- 
er, chief  engr. 

ADAMS,  S.  G.,  CO. 

920  Olive  Street 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

PERSONNEL;  S.  S.  Adams,  pres.;  F. 
R.  Adams,  vice-pres.;  V.  A.  Halt, 
secy.;  Sl,  S.  Adams,  Jr.,  chief  engr.; 
Horold  Duffy,  sales  mgr.;  F.  0.  Bryan, 
plant  mgr.;  L.  A.  Petri,  pur.  agt. 

ADAMS,  WILBUR  HENRY 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Wolf  Road 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 

PERSONNEL:  Wilbur  Henry  Adams, 
owner. 


ADAMSON  UNITED  CO. 

750  Corrol  Street 
Akron,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  140  S.  Clark  St., 
Chicago;  3312  W.  Vernon  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles;  441  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York. 

PERSONNEL;  F.  L.  Dawes,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  Andrew  Hale,  vice-pres.  & soles 
mgr.;  Geo.  Fenn,  secy.;  Geo.  Long, 
treas.;  L.  Haller,  supt.;  Geo.  Andrus, 
chief  engr.;  0.  A.  Grubb,  pur.  agt. 

ADHESIVE  CEMENT-PLASTITE  CO. 
730  North  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  New  York. 
PERSONNEL:  Charles  Conner,  pres., 
treas.,  gen.  mgr.,  tech.  dir.  & dir. 
plastics  res.;  S.  A.  Scott,  vice-pres. 

ADHESIVE  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

1660  Boone  Avenue 
New  York  60,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  M.  P.  Medwick,  pres.; 
Irving  Mintz,  vice-pres. 

ADJUSTABLE  CLAMP  COMPANY 
417  North  Ashland  Avenue 
Chicago  22,  Illinois 

ADROIT  METAL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

76  Gerry  Street 
Brooklyn  6,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  R.  Deschler,  pres.;  M.  B. 
Deschler,  treas. 


ADVANCE  MOLDING  CORP. 

54  West  21st  Street 
New  York  10,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Sidney  Lewis,  pres. 

ADVANCE  PLASTIC  COMPANY 
3509  East  12th  Street 
Ookland,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Richard  A.  Fontes  & G. 
G.  Toylor,  partners. 

ADVANCE  PLASTIC  MOLDING  CO. 

29^  North  Polethorp  Street 
Philadelphia  33,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  Herman  Rosenberg, 

owner  & sales  mgr.;  Joseph  R.  Hondley, 
owner  & dir.  plastics  research. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  5—20  tons,  1 — 
50  tons,  2—150  tons. 


ADVANCE  SOLVENTS  & CHEMICAL 
CORP. 

245  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  16,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  230  E.  Ohio  St., 

Chicago  11,  Lakefront  at  E.  9th  St., 

Cleveland  14. 

PERSONNEL;  A.  L.  Mullaly,  pres.;  E. 
M.  Pfiueger,  vice-pres.;  H.  F.  Stoize, 
secy.;  H.  H.  Stiller,  treas.;  C.  A.  Kleb- 
sottel,  tech.  dir.;  A.  B.  Mullaly,  soles 
mgr.;  S.  Longman,  plont  mgr.;  G.  P. 
Mack,  dir.  plastics  res. 


ADVANCED  TOOL  & DESIGN  CO. 

228  South  Fourth  Street 
Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  Walter  D.  Gibbs,  partner 
& chief  engr.;  Helen  C.  Gibbs,  partner. 

AERO  TOOL  COMPANY 
231  West  Olive 
Burbank,  California 


AEROIL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Park  Ave.  at  57th  St. 

West  New  York,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL;  E.  E.  Anderson,  pres.; 
Leroy  A.  Carlson,  treas.;  M.  M.  Yar- 
rington,  gen.,  odv.  & sales  mgr.;  Paul 
Wollner,  chief  engr.;  Joseph  M.  Imfeld, 
pur.  ogt. 

AGICIDE  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

4549  Bandini  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  22,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Joseph  W.  Ayers,  pres.; 
Arthur  J.  Olsen,  vice-pres.;  Dean  Lake 
Troxler,  secy.;  Thomas  E.  Feten,  treas.; 
John  H.  Linhardt,  gen.  mgr.,  asst.  secy. 
& chief  engr.;  George  A,  Hertzing, 
chem.  engr. 

AIGNER,  C.  J.  COMPANY 
503  South  JefFerson  Street 
Chicago  7,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  G.  J.  Aigner,  pres.;  Al 
Aigner,  vice  pres.,  gen.  mgr.  & sales 
mgr.;  W.  D.  Comstock,  secy.  & treas.; 
Clinton  W.  Demmon,  supt.,  chief  engr. 
& plant  mgr.;  Joseph  E.  Kohnke,  dir. 
plastics  research;  A.  C.  Aigner,  chief 
chemist;  C.  W.  Clemen,  adv.  mgr.; 
Will  Lee,  pur.  agent. 

AIM  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
1562  Main  Street 
Springfield  3,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  H.  W.  Voges,  pres.; 

George  A.  Voges,  vice-pres. 

AIR-HYDRAULICS,  INCORPORATED 
120  West  Middle  Street 
Chelsea,  Michigan 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  401  Broadway, 

New  York. 

PERSONNEL:  F.  P.  Miller,  pres.;  Morey 
H.  Ruvin,  vice-pres.,  soles  mgr.  & 
adv.  mgr.;  C.  H.  Flick,  secy.,  treas.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  E.  R.  Tobin,  pur.  agent. 

AJAX-DORET  METAL  PROD.,  LTD. 
218-224  Walmer  Road 
Toronto,  Ontarlo,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  Dr.  D.  Rakonitz,  pres.; 
Nicholas  M.  Munk,  secy.;  treas.  & gen. 
mgr.;  Joseph  J.  Royle,  supt.;  Andrew 
Szerenyi,  chief  engr. 

AKRON  PLASTICS,  INC. 

36-38  W.  Market  Street 
Akron,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Joseph  R.  Silver,  pres.; 
John  Dudock,  adv.  mgr. 

ALBERN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

48  Commerciol  Avenue 
Binghomton,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  3820  Gifford  Lona, 
Coconut  Grove,  Fla.;  3441  W.  2nd  St., 
Los  Angeles;  4871  Broodwoy,  New 
York;  1322  "L"  St.  N.W.,  Woshington, 
D.  C. 

PERSONNEL:  Alexander  H.  Bernstein, 
owner;  Gertrude  Bernstein,  secy.; 
James  Lewis,  soles  & adv.  mgr.;  Ben- 
iamin  B.  Baroth,  West  Coast  sales  mgr.; 
Lewis  P.  Bendall,  Wash.  rep.;  George 
J.  Bernstein,  Southern  sales  mgr. 

ALBERT,  L.  AND  SON 
Whitehead  Road 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Akron,  Ohio;  Chi- 
cago; Stoughton,  Mass.;  Los  Angeles. 
PERSONNEL:  S.  L.  Albert,  pres.;  P.  E. 
Albert,  treas. 

ALDRICH  PUMP  COMPANY,  THE 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  A.  G.  B.  Steel,  pres.;  A. 
H.  Fisher,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  G.  D. 
Ruhe,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  R.  J. 
Kuntz,  secy.;  L.  T.  Borneman,  sales 
mgr.  & adv.  mgr.;  R.  D.  Thomas,  supt.; 
L.  W.  Shelly,  chief  engr.;  G.  L.  Baum- 
gartner,  pur.  agent. 

ALGERLY  LABORATORIES 
Temple,  Pennsylvania 


PERSONNEL:  E.  W.  Gockley,  owner  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Norma  W.  Gernert,  secy.: 
Richard  G.  Trafford,  sales  mgr.;  W. 
W.  Gockley,  supt.  & plant  mgr.;  Ray- 
mond Baney,  chief  engr.;  Richard  G. 
Ammareil,  adv.  mgr. 

ALKYDOL  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
3242  South  50th  Avenue 
Cicero  50,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Dr.  Adolph  Heck,  pres.; 
R.  K.  Comeron,  vice-pres.  & secy.; 
James  E.  Tatton,  gen.  mgr.;  William 
Zimmerman,  supt.;  William  P.  Cody, 
chief  chem. 

ALL  AMERICAN  PLASTICS  CO. 

2344  West  Harrison  Street 
Chicago  12,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  J.  E.  Thomas,  pres.;  An- 
thony Sirtaut,  vice-pres.;  B.  J.  Thodos, 
secy.  & treas.;  J.  N.  Thermos,  gen. 
mgr.;  Dr.  G.  J.  Thodos,  chief  chem.  & 
engr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  3—1  oz.,  2—2  oz., 
2 — 4 oz. 

ALL  MAKERS,  INCORPORATED 
27  Mechanic  Street 
Buffalo  2,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Carl  G.  Marquardt,  pres.; 
Walter  M.  Schaertel,  vice-pres.  & supt.; 
James  A.  Zimmerman,  secy.;  Gordon 
W.  Reed,  treas. 

ALLADIN  PLASTICS,  INC. 

2438  East  55th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  4 Industrial  Place, 
Summit,  N.  J. 

PERSONNEL:  John  Lowe  Taylor,  pres.; 
Sam  Avedon,  vice-pres.  & dir.  pub. 
rei.;  Frances  Moorhouse,  secy.;  Harvey 
Avedon,  treas.  & pur.  agt.;  Tobe  Ras- 
mussen, supt.;  Bern  Wolf,  designer  & 
odv.  mgr.;  Ben  Halperin,  sales  mgr. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  7—8  oz. 

ALLDREDGE  & SIMONS  LABS. 

2049  Champa  Street 
Denver  2,  Colorodo 

PERSONNEL;  Robert  L.  Alldredge, 
owner  & chief  chemist;  Sanford  L. 
Simons,  owner  & dir.  plastics  re- 
search; Hugh  V.  McCabe,  adv.  mgr. 

ALLEGHENY  LUDLUM  STEEL  CORP. 

Oliver  Building 
Pittsburgh  22,  Pennsylvania 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  AH  principol  citles. 
PERSONNEL;  H.  G.  Batcheller,  pres.; 
E.  B.  Cteborne,  exec.  vice-pres.;  R.  M. 
Allen,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  sales;  M.  C. 
Harris,  vice-pres.  In  chg.  mfg.;  E.  J. 
Hanley,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  S.  A.  Mc- 
Caskey,  Jr.,  secy.;  Lamar  Kelley,  dir. 
pub.  rei.;  W.  J.  Adamson,  sales  mgr.; 
C.  B.  Templeton,  adv.  mgr.;  E.  L.  Bitt- 
ner,  pur.  ogt. 

ALLEGHENY  PLASTICS,  INC. 

425  Chestnut  Road 
Sewickley,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  James  M.  Yost,  pres.; 
George  P.  0'Neil,  vice-pres.  & sales 
mgr.;  Albert  Sloan,  secy.;  Don  Rose, 
Jr.,  treas.;  N.  B.  Maruca,  gen.  mgr. 

ALLEN,  ELLIOTT  A. 

1913  N.  Vermont  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  27,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Elliott  A.  Allen,  owner. 

ALLIED  ENGRAVERS,  INC. 

552  West  Broadway 
New  York  12,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Albert  Ammon,  pres.;  An- 
thony Tobuck,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  Al- 
bert Burlando,  vice-pres.;  Stephan 
Gorenflo,  secy. 

ALLIED  METAL  HOSE  COMPANY 
37-46  Ninth  Street 
Long  Island  City  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  John  Duenas,  owner, 

gen.  mgr.  & sales  mgr.;  Peter  Duenas, 
owner,  plant  mgr.  & chief  engr.;  Rose 
J.  Collins,  treos.;  John  J.  MacAutey, 
pur.  agent. 

ALLIED  PLASTICS  SALES  CO. 

74  Niogara  Street 
Buflato  2,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  George  F.  Maie,  partner 
& mgr.;  Joseph  P.  Healey,  partner  & 
soles  & adv.  mgr. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  MFG.  CO. 

Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  AH  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  Walter  Geist,  pres.;  W. 
C.  Johnson  & W.  A.  Roberts,  exec. 
vice-pres.;  J.  L.  Singleton,  vice-pres. 
& sales  mgr.;  J.  A.  Keogh,  vice-pres., 
secy.  & comptroller;  W.  E.  Hawkinson, 
treos.;  Edwin  H.  Brown,  chief  engr.; 

J.  T.  Jarman,  chief  chem.;  K.  W. 
Haagensen,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  A.  R.  Tofte, 
adv.  mgr.;  F.  E.  Haker,  pur.  agt. 

ALLISON  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
104  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  11,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  H.  A.  Allison,  owner; 
H.  J.  Allison,  treas. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 4 oz.,  1 — 12  oz. 

ALLURA  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

915  Broadwoy 

New  York,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Atlanta,  Chicago, 

Los  Angeles. 

PERSONNEL:  Jack  I.  Antokal,  pres., 
gen.  mgr.  & sales  mgr.;  Matthew  H. 
Shutman,  vice  pres.  & dir.  plastics  re- 
search; Samuel  J.  Brandstein,  vice- 
pres.;  Melvin  Heiman,  secy.  & plant 
mgr.;  Morton  Margolis,  dlr.  pub.  rei. 

ALMAC  PLASTICS,  INCORPORATED 
230  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  M.  J.  Lewis,  pres.,  treas. 
& gen.  mgr.;  M.  H.  Lewis,  secy.;  Mar- 
cel  Panigei,  plant  mgr.;  Mrs.  H.  Chase, 
pur.  agent. 

ALPHA  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 
87-08  97th  Street 
Woodhaven  21,  New  York 

ALPHA  TOOL  WORKS 
9281  Freeland 
Detroit  28,  Michigon 
PERSONNEL:  Alex  Borzym,  pres. 

ALPHABEST  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

181  Novy  Street 
Brooklyn  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Marvin  Y.  Goldberg, 

pres.;  Irving  Sacks,  vice-pres.;  Max 
Schier,  secy.;  Michael  B.  Zemlock, 
treas. 

ALVEY-FERGUSON  COMPANY,  THE 
75  Disney  St.,  Oakley  Station 
Cincinnati  9,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  J.  C.  Walter,  pres.;  J. 
B.  Walter,  vice-pres.;  E.  A.  Garttman, 
secy.;  Oscar  Koehier,  treas.;  R.  H. 
Dickman,  gen.  mgr.;  Thos.  Bunting, 
supt.;  N.  M.  SuHivan,  chief  engr,;  W. 

K.  Stokes,  sales  mgr.,  conveyor  div.; 
D.  P,  Smith,  sales  mgr.,  washer  div.; 
Jas.  Gutermuth,  pur.  ogt. 

AMECCO  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

Henderson,  Nevada 
PERSONNEL:  Samuel  J.  Cohen,  pres., 
owner  & gen.  mgr.;  J.  G.  Cohen,  vice- 
pres.;  Geo.  Hirsch,  secy.;  Raymond  T. 
Heilpern,  treas.;  H.  W.  Wurser,  supt.; 
Robert  S.  Cohen,  engr. 

AMERCOAT  DIVISION 

American  Pipe  & Construction  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  3428,  Terminal  Annex 
Los  Angeles  54,  California 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  4554  N.  Broadway, 
Chicago  40;  31  Ndssau  St.,  New 
York  5. 

PERSONNEL:  W.  A.  Johnson,  pres.;  D. 
A.  Dur>kle,  vice-pres.;  John  Richard- 
son,  chief  chem.;  R.  A.  Glasgow,  sales 
mgr.;  B.  Conrad,  plant  mgr.;  C.  G. 
Munger,  dir.  plastics  res.;  D.  O.  Lach- 
mund,  adv.  mgr. 

AMERICAN  AIR  FILTER  CO.,  INC. 

215  Central  Avenue 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  New  York 
REPRESENTATIVES:  Air  Filter  & Equip- 
Co.,  228  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago;  F. 
K.  Minor,  1^1  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland; 
English  & Lauer,  Inc.,  1978  S.  Los  An- 
geles St.,  Los  Angeles;  Hucker  Sales 
Co.,  1700  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
PERSONNEL:  W.  M.  Reed,  pres.;  W. 
G.  Frank,  vice-pres.;  John  R.  McCon- 
nell,  vice-pres.  & adv.  mgr.;  Howord 
Pound  & John  Hellstrom,  vice-pres.  & 
sales  mgrs.;  Ben  R.  Shaver,  secy., 
treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  William  Dettmar, 
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supt.;  Evarts  English,  plant  mgr.;  Ar- 
thur Nutting,  chief  engr.;  Charles  Wil- 
liams, dir.  plastics  research  & chief 
chemist;  S.  F.  Fain,  dir.  pub.  rei.; 
Lloyd  Greenebaum,  pur.  agent. 

AMERICAN  ANODE,  INC. 

60  Cherry  Street 
Akron,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Los  Angeles. 
PERSONNEL:  R.  V.  Yohe,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  R.  R.  Jennings,  secy.  & treas.; 

O.  L.  Allen,  soles  mgr.;  R.  C.  Gilbert 
& R.  A.  Lees,  plant  mgrs.;  M.  E.  Han- 
son,  chief  engr.;  E.  G.  Partrldge,  chief 
chemist;  O.  R.  Clark,  pur.  agent. 

AMERICAN  BRAKEBLOK 

Div.  of  American  Brake  Shoe  Compony 

4600  Merritt  Avenue 

Detroit  9,  Michigan 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago;  Lindsay, 
Ontorio;  Los  Angeles;  New  York; 
Paris,  Fronce. 

PERSONNEL:  W.  A.  Blume,  pres.;  A. 
J.  Brueggen,  R.  E.  Spokes,  W.  R. 
Dewey,  vice-pres.;  M.  B.  Terry,  sales 
mgr.;  F.  B.  Smith,  plant  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  6—190  tons,  2 
“200  tons,  1—360  tons,  2—880  tons, 
1—1275  tons. 

AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY,  THE 
AMERICAN  METAL  HOSE  BRANCH 
698  South  Moin  Street 
Waterbury  88,  Connecticut 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  1326  W.  Washing- 
ton BIvd.,  Chicago;  2906  Chester  Ave., 
Cleveland;  174  S.  Clark  Ave.,  Detroit; 
25  Broadway,  New  York;  111  W.  Nor- 
ris  St.,  Philadelphia. 

PERSONNEL:  Charles  S.  Hungerford, 
Sr.,  vice-pres.;  W.  B.  Pickord,  gen. 
mgr.;  C.  E.  Webbe,  plant  mgr.;  C. 
M.  Hatfield,  chief  engr.;  L.  6.  Nichols, 
chief  chemist;  C.  E.  Woodward,  adv. 
mgr.;  G.  W.  Keeler,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  W. 
S.  Edwards,  pur.  agent. 

AMERICAN-BRITISH  CHEMICAL 
SUPPLIE5,  INC 
180  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  16,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  J.  T.  Ames,  pres.;  G.  W. 
Dyne,  vice-pres.;  M.  T.  inman,  odv. 
mgr. 

AMERICAN  BUFF  COMPANY 
2414  S.  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Ben  P.  Sax,  pres.;  Nothon 
E.  Sax,  vice-pres.  & plant  mgr.;  Leo- 
nard  B.  Sax,  treas. 

AMERICAN  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

P. O.  Box  506 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
PERSONNEL:  Louis  R.  Sereinsky,  owner 
& gen.  mgr. 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 
Plastics  Division 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  20,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  3333  Wilkinson 
BIvd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.;  2472  E.  8th 
St.,  Los  Angeles;  North  American  Cy- 
anamid.  Ltd.,  Royal  Bank  Bldg.,  To- 
ronto, Ont.,  Canada. 

PERSONNEL:  C.  J.  Romieux,  sales  mgr.; 
W.  H.  MacHale,  adv.  mgr. 

AMERICAN  DECALCOMANIA 
COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 
4334  West  Flfth  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Cleveiond,  New 
York. 

PERSONNEL:  George  M.-  Elsenberg, 

pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  Bernard  Pollack, 
vice-pres.;  R.  S.  Eggelston,  secy.;  John 
Fielding,  treas.;  Joseph  Scanlon,  supt. 
& plant  mgr.;  Charles  Weinman,  chief 
chemist;  Irwin  Pollack,  adv.  mgr.;  H. 
Vincent,  pur.  egent. 

AMERICAN  HARD  RUBBER  CO. 

1 1 Mercer  Street 
New  York  13,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  P.  O.  Box  510, 
Akron  9;  1 1 1 W.  Washington  St.,  Chi- 
cago 2. 

PERSONNEL;  F.  D.  Hendrickson,  pres.; 
R.  Reppert,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  sales; 
R.  Harry,  secy.  & osst.  treas.;  E.  W. 
Kane,  treas.;  H.  B.  Cuff,  dir.  eng.  & 
res.;  D.  E.  Jones,  mgr.  chem.  res.;  G. 
H.  Reed,  mgr.,  plastics  sales;  K.  J. 


Duront,  plant  mgr.,  Akron;  F.  G. 
Winslow,  plant  mgr..  Butler,  N.  J.; 
O.  B.  Carsan,  sales  prom,  mgr.;  G.  A. 
Poole,  mgr.  of  procurement. 

PRESSES:  Compression:  115 — 100  to 
2400  ton;  injeetion,  1—1  oz.,  1—8  oz., 
1—12  oz.,  1-22  oz. 

AMERICAN  INJECTION  MOLDERS, 
INC. 

4238-40  27th  Street 
Long  Island  City  1,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  16  W.  36th  St.,  New 
York  18 

PERSONNEL:  Alfred  Axel,  pres.,  treas., 
gen.  mgr.,  dir.  pub.  rei.,  dir.  plastics 
res.,  adv.  mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  M.  G. 
Kaufmon,  vice-pres.,  sales  mgr.  & 
pur.  agt.;  Guilford  L.  Gwaltney,  secy., 
supt.  & plant  mgr.;  J.  Wild,  chief  engr. 
PRESSES:  Injeetion,  1—8  oz.,  1 — 10  oz., 
1-16  oz. 

AMERICAK-LA-FRANCE-  FOAMITE 
CORPORATION 
100  E.  LaFrance  Street 
EImira,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  prindpal  cities. 
PERSONNEL;  Edword  E.  0'Neill, 
pres.;  Edward  D.  Herrick,  vice-pres.  in 
chg.  mfg.;  William  M.  Cooper,  vice- 
pres.  & secy.;  Clarence  A.  Pettyjohn, 
vice-pres.  & treas.;  J.  O.  Binford,  vice- 
pres.  in  chg.  sales;  A.  G.  Long,  vice- 
pres.  & plant  mgr.;  G.  J.  Halpin,  sales 
mgr.;  C.  H.  Lindsay,  chief  engr.  FPE; 

A.  G.  Sheppard,  chief  engr.  MFA;  C. 

B.  White,  chief  chemist  & dir.  plastics 
research;  H.  M.  Messenger,  adv.  mgr. 
FPE;  H.  Walker,  odv.  mgr.  MFA;  F.  R. 
Baker,  pur.  agt.;  L.  C.  Hogg,  pers. 
dir. 

AMERICAN-MARIETTA  COMPANY 

Adhesive,  Resin  & Chemicol  Div. 

3400  13th  Avenue  -Southwest 
Seattle  4,  Washington 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  Ottawa  Paint  Works, 
70  Eighth  St.,  New  Westminster,  B.  C., 
Canada. 

PERSONNEL:  D.  E.  Eichelberger,  gen. 
mgr.  Northwest  area  & vice-pres. 
American-Marietto  Co.;  D.  V.  Red- 
fern,  tech.  dir.;  R.  M.  Williams,  lob. 
mgr.;  C.  F.  Brunson,  sales  mgr.;  L.  E. 
Ftick,  plant  mgr.;  B.  C.  Fawthrop, 
pur.  agt. 

AMERICAN  MERRI  LEI  CORP. 

918  Halsey  Street 
Brooklyn  33,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Victor  T.  Hoeflich,  pres. 
& chief  engr.;  Jacob  J.  Silver,  gen. 
mgr.;  A.  Werner,  supt.;  A.  E.  Hagen, 
sales  mgr.;  Irving  Weiss,  pur.  agt. 
PRESSES:  Injeetion,  2 — 4 oz. 

AMERICAN  MOLDING  COMPANY 

355  Fremont  Street 

San  Francisco  5,  California 

SALES  OFFICE:  601  S.  Vermont  St., 

Los  Angeles. 

PERSONNEL:  W.  D.  Love,  gen.  partner; 
Fred  L.  Kennerley,  gen.  mgr.;  Ernest 
N.  Sprcrtling,  supt.;  John  G.  Robb, 
chief  engr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  3—10  to  250 
ton;  injeetion,  1—4  oz.,  2 — 9 oz.,  1 — 
16  oz;  extrusion,  1 — 2V^  in. 

AMERICAN  MOLDING  POWDER  & 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 

44  Hewes  Street 
Brooklyn  11,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  A.  Bamberger,  pres.; 

Gerald  F.  Bamberger,  vice-pres.; 
Herbert  Preiss,  secy. 

AMERICAN  PLASTIC  PRODUCTS 
2907  South  Main 
Los  Angeles,  California 
PERSONNEL:  B.  B.  Osher,  pres.  & 

owner;  Sidney  P.  Brooks,  secy.,  gen. 
& sales  mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  Ernest  Hen- 
shel,  supt.  & plant  mgr.;  Harold  Zim- 
mer,  office  mgr.;  Arthur  Kleinwald, 
adv.  mgr.;  Adolphus  Johnson,  chief 
engr. 

PRESSES:  Injeetion,  2 — 9 oz. 

AMERICAN  PHENOLIC  CORP. 

1830  S.  54th  Street 
Chicago  50.  Illinois 

AMERICAN  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
204  Myrtle  Road 
Burlingame,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Morton  J.  Bachrach, 

owner;  Sue  Bachrach,  secy. 


AMERICAN  PLASTICS  CO. 

225  West  34th  Street 
New  York  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  S.  Askin,  pres.;  Paul  van 
der  Stricht,  secy.;  C.  S.  Lawrence,  sales 
mgr.;  John  A.  Parsons,  plant  mgr.; 
W.  E.  Vawter,  chief  chemist;  Walter 
Opp,  pur.  agent. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  up  to  635  tons. 
Injeetion,  1 — 6 oz.,  1 — 8 oz.;  Extru- 
sion, 1—1  in.,  1 — 3V2  in. 

AMERICAN  PLASTICS  ENGINEER- 
ING CORP. 

3020  East  Grand  BIvd. 

Detroit  2,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  Carl  E.  Holmes,  pres., 
owner  & secy.;  F.  J.  Holmes,  vice-pres. 
& treas.;  Geo.  Henriet,  chief  engr.; 
Anthony  DAgostino,  exec.  engr.;  John 
Richardson,  sales  mgr. 

AMERICAN  PLASTIC  MFG.  CO. 

2938  North  Halsted  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  228  So.  Wobash 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

PERSONNEL:  Robert  Kagan,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Wayne  King,  vice-pres.;  E. 
Guimenti,  secy.  Aaron  Lantz,  gen.  mgr. 
& plant  mgr.;  Lloyd  Misioweic,  supt.  & 
chief  engr.;  N.  Silverstien,  sales  mgr. 
& adv.  mgr. 

AMERICAN  PROD.  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
8131  Oleander  Street 
New  Orleans  18,  Louisiana 
PERSONNEL:  Harold  A.  Levey,  pres.; 
Ralph  P.  Levey,  vice-pres.;  C.  D. 
Levey,  secy.  & treas. 

PRESSES:  Extrusion,  2 

AMERICAN  PULVERIZER  COMPANY 
1133  Macklind  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

PERSONNEL:  Henry  Griesiedieck,  pres.; 
M.  C.  Young,  vice-pres.;  Jos.  Teipee, 
supt. 

AMERICAN  PYROXYLIN  CORP. 
72-78  Second  Ave  at  Gorfield  Ave. 
Arlington,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  A.  Scheinzeit,  pres.;  L. 
Scheinzeit,  vice-pres.;  C.  Scheinzeit, 
secy.;  A.  R.  Perry,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  J.  L. 
Weber,  plant  mgr. 

AMERICAN  ROTARY  TOOLS  CO., 
INC. 

44  Whitehall  Street 

New  York  4,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Detroit;  Hartford, 

Conn. 

PERSONNEL:  Walter  Stein,  pres.;  B.  A. 
Shollek,  treas.;  W.  M.  Rieman,  gen. 
mgr,;  E.  H.  Perbix,  supt. 

AMERICAN  STANDARD  TESTING 
BUREAU,  INCORPORATED 
44  Trinity  Place 
New  York  6,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Sam  Tour,  pres.;  L.  S. 
Fletcher,  technical  dir. 

AMERICAN  SWISS  FILE  & TOOL  CO. 
410  Trumbull  Street 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  F.  E.  Shurts,  pres.;  B.  S. 
Meade,  vice-pres.;  T.  C.  Mahon,  secy.; 
A.  J.  Wuehrman,  treas. 

AMITY  PLASTICS  COMPANY,  INC. 
502  West  45th  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Leo  Phillips,  pres.;  Jo- 
shua  Hacker,  secy.;  Irving  Nachwalter, 
gen.  mgr. 

AMOS  MOLDED  PLASTICS 

Edinburg,  Indiana 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  CrawfordsvHle, 

Ind.,  Chicago,  Detroit,  New  York, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  St.  Louis,  Swathmore, 
Pa.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONNEL:  Roy  Amos,  pres.;  B.  A. 
Roth,  vice-pres.;  Dale  Amos,  secy., 
treos.  & gen.  mgr.;  J.  C.  Kazimer,  sales 
mgr.  & chief  engr.;  K.  A.  Rouzer,  supt.; 

C.  F.  Oefelein,  pur.  agt. 

PRESSES:  Injeetion,  1 — 4 oz.;  1 — 6 oz.; 
2—8  oz.;  1—9  oz.;  4—16  oz.;  1—24  oz.; 
1-28  oz. 

AMPCO  METAL,  INCORPORATED 
Milwaukee  4,  Wisconsin 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  Burbank,  Calif.; 
Cincinnatl;  Cleveland;  Detroit;  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  Indianapolis;  Nework, 
N.  J.;  Philadelphia;  Pittsburgh;  San 
Francisco. 

PERSONNEL:  J.  Donald  Zaiser,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  R.  Kunz,  vice-pres.;  P.  A. 
Knudsen,  secy.;  Paul  Kimball,  treas.; 
E.  E.  Jagmin,  supt.;  O.  Frohman,  chief 
engr.;  Jack  Klement,  chief  chem.;  R. 
J.  Thompson,  sales  mgr.;  Guy  S.  Ham- 
ilton, odv.  mgr.;  C.  H.  Dawley,  pur. 
ogt. 

AMPLEX  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1106  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  A.  J.  Kissileff,  pres.,  sales 
mgr.,  odv.  mgr.  & dir.  pur.  rei.;  R. 
A.  Keeler,  secy.,  treas.,  gen.  mgr.  & 
plant  mgr.;  W.  H.  Maxwell,  vice-pres.; 
John  DeChant,  chief  engr.  & chief 
chemist;  J.  Bellak,  pur.  agent. 

ANCHOR  PLASTICS  CO.,  INC. 

533  Canal  Street 
New  York  13,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Richard  A.  Fisch,  pres., 
gen.  mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  Franklin  Dick, 
sales  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Extrusion,  2-1V2"/  1—1%"/ 
5— 2V2". 

ANESITE  COMPANY 
1959  Fulton  Street 
Chicago  12,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  George  L.  Hess,  pres.; 
William  L.  Hess,  vice-pres. 

PRESSES:  Extrusion,  6—1"  to  3%". 

ANFINSEN  PLASTIC  MOLDING  CO. 
New  York  Street 
Aurora,  Illinois 

ANGIER  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

120  Potter  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Donold  Angier,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Henry  S.  Bothfeld,  vice-pres. 
& pur.  agt.;  C.  I.  Meehon,  secy.;  R.  E. 
Stuart,  gen.  mgr.  & dir.  pub.  rel.;  N. 
C.  Spooner,  supt.;  J.  F.  Monning,  chief 
chem.;  Dr.  Walter  0'Kane,  tech,  ad- 
visor;  E.  H.  Kittredge,  sales  mgr. 

ANGRIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
115-68  Francis  Lewis  BIvd. 

St.  Albans,  L.  1.,  New  York 

ANIMAL  TRAP  CO.  OF  AMERICA 
Locust  & Front  Streets 
Lititz,  Pennsylvania 

PERSONNEL:  C.  M.  Woolworth,  pres.; 
C.  C.  Straley,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  J.  G. 
Eshteman,  secy.;  M.  A.  Hopf,  supt.; 
W.  K.  Baer,  chief  engr.;  Roger  Brown, 
chief  chem.;  J.  T.  Boone,  sales  mgr.; 

C.  W.  Grom,  pur.  agt. 

PRESr<ES:  Compression,  4—50  ton. 

ANROB  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
6015  Concord  Street 
Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

PERSONNEL:  Robert  Lee  Mueller  & A. 
Eisner,  partners. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  150  ton. 

ANSBACHER-SIEGIE  CORPORATION 
92  Chestnut  Street 
Roseband,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Boston,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  San 
Francisco. 

PERSONNEL:  W.  Steinschneider,  pres.; 
Peter  E.  Davis,  vice-pres.  & soles  mgr.; 
J.  Paymon,  secy.;  H.  J.  MeCue,  treas.; 
M.  Pisetzner,  plant  engr.;  H.  Holtz- 
man,  chief  chem. 

ANSON  TOOLS  & GAGES 
1014  West  12  Street 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 

ANTHONY  AND  ANTHONY 

475  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  17,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  S.  A.  Anthony,  Jr.,  pres.; 

H.  G.  Anthony,  secy.,  treas.  & pur. 

agent. 

APAHOUSER  CORP.  OF 
NEW  ENGLAND 
104  Brookline  Avenue 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Harry  B.  Romler,  pres.; 

D.  A.  Ramler,  secy.  & treas.;  Michael 

E.  Lewis,  suprt.;  Arthur  P.  Sock,  chief 
engr. 
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APOLLO  METAL  WORKS 
65th  Street  and  Ook  Park  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  853  Broadway,  New 
York  3. 

PERSONNEL:  H.  O.  Schuessler,  vice- 
pres.  & gen.  mgr. 

APPEL,  R.,  INCORPORATED 
10  West  33rd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Robert  Appel,  owner 

APPLIED  PLASTIC5 
Div.  of  Keystone  Brass  Works 
1102  West  12th  Street 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 

PERSONNEL:  M.  H.  Rowley,  pres.; 
Lloyd  T.  Moore,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.; 
N.  R.  Reyburn,  chief  engr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  2 — 200  tons, 
1 — 300  tons,  2 — 400  tons,  1—250  tons; 
Injection,  1 — 4 oz.,  1 — 12  oz. 

APPLIED  PLASTICS  CORPORATION 
1428  West  Forms  Road 
Bronx  60,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Arthur  Basecu,  pres.  & 
Sales  mgr.;  Maurice  Martin,  vice-pres. 
& chief  engr.;  William  Mildern,  vice- 
pres.  & plant  mgr.;  George  Lubin, 
secy.  & dir.  plastics  research;  Maurice 
Basescu,  treas. 

ARABOL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

110  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES;  Boston,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco. 
PERSONNEL:  William  Weover,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Edward  E.  Diedrichs,  vice-pres.; 
John  J.  Sokolinski,  vice-pres.;  Arthur 
J.  Leary,  vice-pres.;  Carl  O.  Seitz, 
secy.;  Gene  Guarini,  chief  engr.;  Carl 
Erikson,  chief  chemist;  Spencer  Tilden, 
sales  mgr.;  LeRoy  Eickstedt,  adv.  mgr.; 
J.  H.  HamitI,  pur.  agt. 

ARAPAHOc  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

2800  Pearl  Street 
Boutder,  Colorado 

PERSONNEL:  Richard  C.  Waugh,  pres.; 
Robert  D.  Inman,  secy.  & treas.;  John 
W.  Macy,  sales  mgr. 

ARDEE  PLASTICS  CO.,  INC. 

42-06  Vernon  Boulevard 
Long  Island  City,  New  York 
SALES  OFFICE:  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  10. 

PERSONNEL:  R.  D.  Werner,  pres.;  H.  S. 
Werner,  vice-pres.;  A.  Josephson,  sales 
mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  5 — 8 oz. 

ARENS,  EGMONT 

480  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Robert  Brinkema,  dir. 

plastics  research. 

ARCHER  RUBBER  COMPANY 
213  Central  Street 
Milford,  Mossachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  J.  T.  Callohan,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Charles  Dennison,  chief  chemist. 

ARIES,  R.  S.  & ASSOCIATES 

26  Court  Street 

Brooklyn  2,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  Short  Beach,  Conn. 

PERSONNEL:  Dr.  Robert  S.  Aries,  pres.,* 

E.  Andrew  Aries,  vice-pres.;  R.  G. 

Rowe,  chief  chem. 

ARISTOCRAT  PLASTICS,  INC. 

95  Morton  Street 

New  York  14,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Arthur  Meier,  pres. 

ARLINGTON  CREATIVE  INDUSTRIES, 
INC. 

240  West  Jefferson  Avenue 

Detroit  26,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  William  J.  Witt,  pres.; 

John  R.  Erwin,  secy.;  Quentin  Kellogg, 

supt. 

ARMORITc  CORPORATION 

2645  East  75th  Street 

Chicago  49,  Illinois 

FACTORY:  2308-14  Durbin  St.,  War- 

sow,  Ind. 

PERSONNEL;  J.  E.  Tegarden,  pres.;  C. 


E.  Tegarden,  vice-pres.;  J.  C.  Smith, 
secy.;  W.  S.  Hotabird,  treas.;  Paul  L. 
Hult,  tech.  sales  mgr. 

ARMORLITE  LENS  CO.,  INC. 

117  E.  Colorado  Street 
Pasadena  1,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Robert  Groham,  pres,; 

Robert  Lanmon  & Frank  Williams,  vice- 
pres.;  John  Burke,  secy.  & treas.; 
Eugene  Pruim,  supt.;  C.  V.  Smith,  dir. 
plastics  res.;  M.  H.  Middleton,  pur. 
agt. 

ARMOUR  & COMPANY 
1355  West  31  st  Street 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  D.  M.  Flick,  vice-pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  E.  W.  Colt,  chief  cnem. 


PRESSES:  Injection,  3 — 4 oz.,  2—6  oz., 
1—8  oz.,  1 — 12  oz. 

ARROW  DECORATING  AND 
FIXTURE  COMPANY 
325  West  Glenwood  Avenue 
Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  R.  B.  Ginsberg  & Max 
Bogaer,  partners;  H.  G.  Greenberg, 
supt. 

ARROW,  HART  & HEGEMAN  CO. 
103  Hawthorne  Street 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

ARROW  NOVELTY  COMPANY 
322  Central  Street 
Leominster,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  John  A.  De  Carolis,  pres.; 
Nino  De  Carolis,  gen.  mgr. 


ARMOUR  PLASTIC  MOLDING  CORP. 

58  East  29th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  37  W.  Van  Buren 
St.,  Chicago. 

PERSONNEL:  Arthur  Sheridan,  pres.; 
John  S.  London,  vice-pres.  & chief 
engr.;  J.  J.  Thomas,  gen.  mgr. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  6 — 150  ton, 
2 — 200  ton 

ARMSTKONG  BROS.  ENGRAVING 
CO.,  LTD. 

136  Adelaide  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  H.  M.  Smith,  pres.;  Al 
E.  Thuleau,  gen.  mgr.;  Wm.  Cole,  chief 
engr. 

ARMSTRONG  CORK  CO.,  THE 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Albany,  Atlanta, 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Houston,  In- 
dionapolis,  Jacksonville,  Kansas  City, 
Los  Angeles,  Louisville,  Milwoukee, 
Minneapolis,  New  Orleans,  New  York, 
Phitodelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Richmond, 
Rochester,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco. 
PERSONNEL:  H.  W.  Prentis,  Jr.,  pres.; 

C.  J.  Backstrand,  vice-pres.;  K.  O. 
Bates,  vice-pres.;  Joseph  C.  Feagley, 
vice-pres..  Glass  & Closure  Div.;  C. 
N.  Painter,  vice-pres.,  Floor  Div.;  H. 

R.  Peck,  vice-pres.;  Buildings  Material 
Div.;  F.  E.  Stevens,  vice-pres.,  Industrial 
Div.;  C.  Dudley  Armstrong,  secy.;  M. 
J.  Wornock,  treas.;  G.  A.  Relnhard, 
Jr.,  chief  engr.;  E.  C.  Emanuel,  chief 
chemist;  E.  C.  Hawtey,  adv.  mgr.  & dir. 
pub.  rei.;  M.  L.  Lampe,  pur.  agt. 

ARNKUBT  ASSOCIATE  ENGtNEERS 
82  Beaver  Street 
New  York  5,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Curtis  F.  Pearl,  owner; 
Elizabeth  Martin,  gen.  mgr. 

ARNO  ADHESIVE  TAPiS,  INC. 

520  East  Sixth  Street 
Michigan  City,  Indiana 
PERSONNEL:  H.  A.  Coldiron,  pres.; 
Alexander  Sim,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.; 

D.  W.  London,  secy.;  J.  H.  Hupp,  treas.; 

E.  Walenga,  supt.;  E.  Ullmer,  chief 
engr.;  M.  H.  Kemp,  chief  chem. 

ARNOLD,  HOFFMAN  & CO.,  INC. 

55  Canal  Street 
Providence  1,  Rhode  Island 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Boston,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  New  York,  Philodelphla. 
PERSONNEL:  E.  H.  Arnold,  pres.  & 
treas.;  T.  H.  Robert,  vice-pres.  & tech. 
dir.;  J.  B.  Henriques,  vice-pres.;  Mason 
Merchant,  secy.;  L.  G.  Tubbs,  Northern 
soles  mgr.;  W.  C.  Cobb,  Southern  sales 
mgr.;  E.  D.  Cole,  Dighton  plant  mgr.; 
A.  H.  Noble,  Jr.,  Chorlotte  plant 
mgr.;  E.  D.  McLeod,  research  dir.;  E. 
Edwards,  pur.  agt. 

ARO  EQUIPMENT  CORP.,  THE 

Bryan,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  J.  C.  Markey,  pres.;  J. 
E.  Allen,  vice-pres.;  R.  W.  Morrison, 
tales  mgr.;  C.  W.  Ginter,  plant  mgr.; 
C.  E.  Ihrie,  adv.  mgr.;  K.  H.  Zinsmasler, 
pur.  agent. 

ARPIN  PRODUCTS,  INCORPORATED 
422  Alden  Street 
Orange,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  L.  G.  Arpin,  pres.  & 
owner;  J.  W.  Arpin,  vice-pres.;  Atmon 

S.  Fish,  secy.  & pur.  agt.;  L.  G.  Arpin, 
Jr.,  treas.;  H.  A.  Truex,  comptroller. 


ARROW  PLASTICS  CORPORATION 

I Mattimore  Street 

Passaic,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Milton  Harris,  pres., 

treas.  & sales  mgr.;  Jesse  Harris,  secy.; 
N.  Berenson,  plant  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  4 to  24  oz. 

ARROW5MITH  TOOL  & DIE 
COMPANY 
1240  South  Hill  Street 
Los  Angeles  15,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Wayne  Ewing  & Harold 
Murdock,  partners;  Paul  Burt,  chief 
engr, 

ARTCRAFT  PLASTIC  MOULDERS, 

LTD. 

8926-28  Ellis  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California 

ART  PEARL  WORKS 
61  New  Jersey  Railroad  Avenue 
Newark  5,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Louis  Dorfmon,  pres.; 

Dorothy  Dorfmon,  vice-pres.;  Bernard 
H.  Dorfmon,  secy.  & treas. 

ART  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
511  Lancaster  Street 
Leominster,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Joseph  A.  Vigneault,  Rene 
Michaud  & Ernest  J.  Lachance,  part- 
ners. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  3—8  oz. 

ART  PLASTICS  MFG.  CO. 

212  West  Third  Street 
Los  Angeles  13,  California 
PERSONNEL;  Ratph  R.  Conell,  owner; 
H.  Renhok,  chief  engr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1;  compression,  1. 

ART  ROLL  LEAF  STAMPING  CO. 
3610  Palisade  Avenue 
Union  City,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL;  Arthur  N.  Skeels,  owner; 
Diltman  F.  Wilkens,  gen.  mgr.;  Ralph 
Hutchinson,  sales  mgr. 

ART  TEXTILE  DECORATING  CO. 

108  West  25th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Joseph  B.  Miners,  part- 
ner. 

ARTEX  PLASTIC  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

I I Frankfort  Street 
New  York  7,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Wm.  Ruskin,  pres.;  B. 
Mirenberg,  vice-pres.;  S.  Sanford 
Seader,  secy.  & treas.;  C.  Caggiana, 
gen.  mgr. 

ARTISAN  ENGINEERING  & 

MFG.  CO. 

5037  West  Jefferson  BIvd. 

Los  Angeles,  California 
REPRESENTATIVES:  All  principal  clties. 
PERSONNEL:  S.  O.  Porter,  pres.;  W, 
C.  Cook  & A.  Poulson,  vice-pres.;  R. 
J.  Considino,  chief  engr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  1 — 8 ton. 

ARTISTIC  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 
162  West  21  st  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Oscar  Duhrke,  partner. 

ARTISTIC  PLASTIC  COMPANY 
3355  West  Ogden  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Thomas  Blllk,  owner. 
Eimer  Kuthan,  secy.;  Sam  Washawer, 


treas.  & pur.  agent. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1— IV2  oz. 

ARTS,  THE 
126  Huguenot  Street 
New  Rochelle,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Bret  Cipes,  pres.;  S.  D. 
S.  Cipes,  secy.;  Geoffrey  Karlsen, 
sales  mgr.;  Les  Cole  Jr.,  adv.  mgr. 

ARVEL  CORPORATION 
3462  North  Kimball  Avenue 
Chicago  18,  Illinois 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  300  Communipaw 
Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

PERSONNEL:  J.  Regenstein,  pres.;  C. 
Asher  & R.  Hoffman,  vice-pres.;  P. 
Godell,  vice-pres.,  dir.  pub.  rei.  & 
sales  mgr.;  J.  Eggum,  secy.  & treas.; 
S.  J.  Blum,  gen.  mgr.;  L.  R.  Hanson, 
supt.,  chief  engr.,  plant  mgr.  & dir. 
plastics  res.;  W.  Lowey,  chief  chem.; 
S.  W.  Strauss,  odv.  mgr.;  H.  Taylor, 
pur.  agt. 

ASSOCIATED  ENGINEERING  CO. 

3636  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  14  Murray  Street, 

Providence. 

PERSONNEL:  Joseph  Lupo,  owner. 

ASSOCIATED  MACHINERY  & 
PRODUCTS  CO. 

60  Branford  Place 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
PERSONNEL:  Sidney  M.  Fauer,  pres. 

ASSOCIATED  PLASTICS  COS.,  INC. 
201  North  Wells  Street 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Roland  P.  Place  Co., 
Midland,  Mich. 

PERSONNEL:  C.  R.  Overholser,  vice- 
pres.;  P.  J.  McCrory,  treas.;  B.  C.  Mills, 
sales  mgr.;  R.  R.  Bradshaw,  plant 
mgr.;  Donald  R.  Tarrant,  adv.  mgr.; 
A.  Sherwood,  pur.  agent. 

ASSOCIATED  SPECIALTIES  CORP. 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
9 Clay  Street 

Central  Falls,  Rhode  Island 
PERSONNEL:  Irving  Nausbaum,  pres.; 
Samuel  J.  Wlnslow,  secv.,  treas.  & gen. 
odv.  mgr.;  Walter  Rotn,  supt.;  Ralph 
Starave,  chief  engr.;  Harold  Shamroth, 
soles  mgr.;  Max  Schwartz,  pur.  agt. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  3—12  oz. 

ASTOR  RAMEL  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

395  Brook  Avenue 
Bronx,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  M.  H.  Storch,  pres.;  Clif- 
ford Storch,  secy. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  10 — 2 to  16  oz. 

ATHOL  COMB  COMPANY 
261  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  15,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Milton  Alkon  & Gilbert 
Shulman,  partners. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  4— up  to  8 oz. 

ATKINS,  E.  C.  & COMPANY 
402  S.  Illinois  Street 
Indianopolis  9,  Indiana 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Atlanta;  Chicago; 
New  Orleans;  New  York;  Portland, 
Ore.;  San  Francisco. 

PERSONNEL;  E.  C.  Atkins,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  K.  W.  Atkins,  vice-pres.  in  chg. 
sales;  A.  C.  Atkins,  vice-pres.  in  chg. 
mfg.;  W.  A.  Atkins,  vice-pres.;  F.  R. 
Weaver,  vice-pres.  & dir.  of  budget; 
D.  H.  Potter,  secy.  & treas.;  Ed  Mc- 
Cortney,  supt.;  W.  R.  Chapin,  chief 
chem.;  C.  E.  Wood,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  D. 
Gommel,  product  engr.;  A.  L.  Martin- 
son,  sales  mgr.;  Howe  Div.;  R.  F.  Ellis, 
asst.  gen  sales  mgr.;  M.  D.  Dallas, 
adv.  mgr.;  W.  N.  Springer,  pur.  agt.; 
G.  E.  Hunter,  sales  mgr.,  mill  & ind. 
div. 

ATLANTIC  METAL  HOSE  CO.,  INC. 
123  West  64th  Street 
New  York  23,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Boston,  Denver,  De- 
troit, Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Milwau- 
kee,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Seattle. 
PERSONNEL:  A.  Rubin,  pres.;  H.  E. 
Rubin,  secy.;  A.  Redgrave,  chief  engr.; 
W.  D.  Inman,  plont  mgr.;  G.  Redgrave, 
dir.  plastics  res. 
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C RY  § TAL 
SEAL 


3 Dimensional  Designs 
Embedded  in  Transparent  Plastic 


A Patented  Gits  Process  acciaimed  to  be  the 
most  exquisite  thing  in  plastic.  Crystal  Seal 
presents  a new  quality  of  eye  appeal  and 
uniimited  application  for  such  as:  dials, 
trade  marks,  medallions,  stationery  and  desk 
Products,  game  pieces,  knobs,  etc.  Qualified 
molders  are  being  licensed  under  patent 
No.  2,354,857. 


r MULTIPLE 
HOT 

Inter-molded  Plastic  Parts  of  Rich, 
Permanent,  Inlaid  or  Protruding  Designs 

A Patented  Gits  Process  wherein  two  or  more 
"shots”  of  contrasting  or  complementary 
colors  in  plastic  are  separately  molded,  yet 
integrally  inter-molded  to  present  a rich 
raised  or  inlaid  effect.  Ideally  suited  for: 
counter  wheels,  dials,  business  machine 
keys,  signs,  nameplates,  etc.,  illuminated  or 
unilluminated;  knobs,  buttons,  and  uniimited 
ornamental  insignia.  Qualified  molders  are 
being  licensed  under  patents  Nos.  2,285,963 
—2,288,187—2,298,364  and  2,298,365. 


r ' ^ Write  for  names  of  licensees 

Infringers  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted 


Greater  Stabilityl  A polyvinyl  chloride-type 
resin  of  high  molecular  weight,  Marvinol  offers 
superior  resistance  to  heat,  light  and  other 
normally  destructive  factors. 


MARVINOL^  the  new  VINYL  RESIN 
«jives  you  all  these  advahtaøes 


Ultra- Modent  Plant  I New  Marvinol 
plant  contains  latest  equipment  to 
assure  eflicient  operation,  uniform 
product,  highest  quality.  Production 
quantities  of  Marvinol  resins  are  now 
available. 


Other  Advantages  to  Ch^  . Ahoutl 

Can  give  crystal-clear  tr^nspaisncy, 
hrilliant  or  delicate  colors^ . . ut|u8ual 
“dryneaa”  . . . exceptional  touj^ness 
and  long  life  . . . may  be  td^eleas, 
odorless  . . . easily,  quickly  c^aned. 


Broad  Temperature  Rangel  Products 
made  from  Marvinol  resins  show  less 
heat  deformation  than  other  resins  . . . 
offer  positive  advantages  in  low  tem- 
perature flexibility. 


Unique  Versatility  ! Easy  to  pro- 
cess,  Marvinol  resins  may  be 
calendered,  extruded,  injection 
molded,  used  in  non-aqueous  dis- 
persions,  formulated  as  unplas- 
ticized  rigids. 

( 


Close  CooperationI  No  division  of 
The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company  com- 
pounds  or  fabricates  in  the  plastics 
field.  Let  our  sales  engineersand  modem 
customer  service  laboratory  help  solve 
your  Processing  problems.  Write  on 
your  company  letterhead  to:  Chemicals 
Division,  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Com- 
pany, Baltimore  3,  Md. 


%ESINS,  PLASTICIZERS  AND  SfABIlIZERS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  CHEMICALS  DIVISION  OP 
THE  GLENN  L.  MARTIN  COMPANY  ■ AN  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTION 
"B  ETTER  PRODUCTS,  GREATER  PROORESS,  ARE  MADE  BY  MARTIN”  ' 


/ . 


Merchandisinff  mth  Plastics 


So  Ihat  Nineleen  Hundred  Corporation's  washing  machines 
can  be  dramatically  displayed  in  the  showroom,  Regal  Plas- 
tic  Co.  iorms  three-piece  shells  for  the  tubs:  top  and  bottom 
sections  are  draw-formed  of  3/16"  clear  "Plexiglas";  center 
cylinder  of  six-foot  length  of  Ve"  sheet  of  same  material. 
(Below)  "Lumarith"  dresses  up  a package  of  Ann  Haviland 
cosmetics;  provides  extra  sparkle  and  festive  air  to  induce 
sales.  Acetate  Box  Co.  forms  the  cellulose  acetate  container 


Here  are  lour  examples  of  f he  effeefive  use 
of  fransparent  plasfies  to  merehandise  and 
display  various  produets,  or  to  reveal  and 
dramatize  their  functions.  There  is  no  limit 
to  specifier's  resourcefulness  in  drawing 
upon  the  right  plastics  material  for  the  job 

» 

i 


Functional  parts  and  quality  of  construction  are  apparent 
to  prospective  purchasers  of  Friden  Automatic  Calculating 
Machines,  when  sample  unit  is  housed  in  clear  acrylic  case 
fabricated  by  Modern  Plastics.  (Below)  "Plexiglas"  acrylic 
chest,  fabricated  by  Steiner  Mfg.  Co.,  will  be  used  by 
dealers  to  display  International  Silver's  complete  28-piece 
sterling  service.  Chest  is  formed  in  one  piece,  precision 
cut  to  insure  a perfect  fit  between  the  base  and  the  cover 


Sl  tandard  Products  has  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plastics  molding 
shops  in  the  industry.  Years  of  experience  have  given  our  designers  and  engineers  a 
first  hand  knowledge  which  will  be  very  valuable  to  you  in  the  proper  and  economical 
production  of  your  product.  • Our  plant  is  equipped  to  efficiently  handle  any  job,  large 
or  small.  Besides  our  large  battery  of  smaller  presses  and  usual  equipment,  we  own 
three  of  the  largest  injection  molding  presses  in  the  world,  capable  of  handling  up  to 
thirty-six  ounces  of  material  per  cycle  and  ideally  suited  for  producing  large  pieces 
such  as  complete  refrigerator  evaporator  frames  and  doors,  fluorescent  light  shields, 
large  decorative  panels,  radio  cabinets,  etc.  • Standard’s  facilities  are  ample  and  most 
versatile.  Our  experienced  designers  and  technicians  will  gladly  assist  you  with  your 
plastics  problems. 


ATLANTIC  PLASTIC  AND  METAL 
PARTS  COMPANY 

4732  St.  Clair  Avenue 
Cleveland  3,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  George  L.  Rosenfeld, 

pres.;  Carol  E.  Stone,  $ecy.;  Joseph 
Lewis,  treos.;  Stanley  Prusinski,  supt.; 
M.  U.  Cunningham,  pur.  agent. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  1 — 80  tons,  5 — 
150  tons,  1—310  tons;  Iniection,  1 — 2 
02,  2—8  02. 

ATLAS  ELECTRIC  DEVICES  CO. 

361  W.  Superior  Street 

Chicago  10,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Boston,  New  York, 

Philadelphia. 

PERSONNEL:  C.  W.  Jomeson,  pres.;  J. 
E.  Thompson,  vice-pres.;  W.  H.  Fisher, 
secy.;  H.  H.  Jameson,  supt.;  B.  J.  Al- 
port,  chief  engr.;  L.  J.  Schrachta, 
soles  mgr.;  B.  W.  Williger,  plant  mgr.; 
J.  E.  Norton,  dlr.  plastics  research. 

ATLAS  PLASTICS,  INCORPORATED 
115  Route  6 

Little  Ferry,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL;  Bernhard  W.  Mante,  pres.; 
Rudolph  Himber,  secy.;  John  Goffrey, 
treas. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  2 — 8 oz. 

ATLAS  PLASTICS  INCORPORATED 
33  Franklin  Street 
Buffalo  2,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  H.  S.  Nathan,  pres.;  Ed- 
ward Siemer,  secy.;  James  V.  Cox, 
treas. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 
Wilmington  99,  Oelaware 
BRANCH  OFFICES;  North  Chicago,  III.; 
Stamford,  Conn. 

PERSONNEL:  Isaac  Fogg,  pres.;  John 
Swenehart,  adv.  mgr.  & dir.  pub.  rei.; 
J.  W.  Johnson,  pur.  agent. 

ATLAS  PRESS  COMPANY 
1819-2019  North  Pitcher  St. 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  J.  H.  Penniman,  pres.  & 


gen.  mgr.;  Edward  H.  Marslond,  vice- 
pres.;  George  C.  Nancorrow,  vice- 
pres.  & sales  mgr.;  Adrian  Eichelberg, 
secy.  & treas.;  J.  G.  Collins,  supt.; 
Harry  Herder,  chief  engr.;  William  F. 
Brown,  dir.  pub.  rei.  & odv.  mgr.; 
Hillis  Steele,  pur.  ogt. 

ATLAS  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

18  Possaic  Avenue 
Harrison,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  H.  Robert  Weiss,  pres.; 
Virginio  W.  Bosworth,  vice-pres.  & 
treas.;  Frank  S.  Sauer,  secy.;  Nat 
Proto,  supt. 

ATLAS  STEELS  LIMITED 
Wellond,  Ontario, 

Canada 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Brussels,  Belgium; 
Gothenburg,  Sweden;  Hamilton,  On- 
torio;  London,  England;  Melbourne, 
Australia;  Montreal,  Quebec;  New 
York;  Toronto,  Ontario;  Windsor,  On- 
tario. 

PERSONNEL:  R.  H.  Davis,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  E.  P.  Geary,  vice-pres.  & sales 
mgr.;  C.  L.  Bailey,  A.  G.  Lambert,  vice 
pres.;  A.  G.  Howey,  secy.  & treas.; 
G.  Soler,  works  mgr.;  H.  F.  McEntire, 
chief  engr.;  E.  Jockman,  chief  chemist; 
D.  G.  Willmot,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  C.  K. 
Edward,  pur.  agent. 

ATLAS  TOOL  WORKS 
215  River  Street 
Bridgeport  6,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL;  A.  A.  Erickson,  pres.; 
Gabrielle  Erickson,  vice-pres.;  Viola 
Johnson,  secy.;  Evert  Eklund,  supt. 

ATLAS  VALVE  COMPANY 
280-86  South  Street 
Newark  5,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  V,  F.  Davis,  pres.;  F.  H. 
Davis,  vice-pres.;  L.  J.  Siggins,  secy., 
gen.  mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  H.  Wentworth, 
chief  chem. 

AUBURN  BUTTON  WORKS,  INC. 

48  Canoga  Street 
Auburn,  New  York 


BRANCH  OFFICES;  9 Clinton  St.,  Chi- 
cago 6;  15  E.  26th  St.,  New  York  10. 
PERSONNEL:  Douglas  Woodruff,  pres.; 
E.  Brewster  Crawford,  vice-pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  E.  Mynderse  Woodruff,  vice- 
pres.  in  chg.  sales;  Harris  Stewart, 
secy.;  H.  V.  Steele,  sales  engr.;  H.  R. 
Hamel,  supt.  #1  plant;  M.  R.  Turrell, 
chief  engr.;  W.  A.  Freyer,  sales  mgr.; 
Austin  Penchoen,  supt.  #2  plant;  John 
H.  Woodruff,  dir.  plastics  res.;  George 
H.  Johnson,  pur.  agt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  100—50  to 
500  ton;  injection,  8—4  to  22  oz.; 
transfer,  3 — 75  to  300  ton;  rotary,  10; 
multiple  plate  polishing,  2;  extrusion, 
4. 

AUBURN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Middletown,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  R.  Mittelman,  owner  & 
gen.  mgr.;  M.  Andrews,  chief  engr.; 
L.  Mittelman,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  M.  B. 
Weiner,  sales  mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  J. 
Urgo,  plant  mgr. 

AUSTIN,  O.  COMPANY,  THE 
335  Throop  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  E.  M.  Holder,  pres.; 
Osias  Austin,  secy. 

AUTO  ENGRAVER  COMPANY,  INC. 
1776  Broadway 
New  York  19,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  M.  L.  Alexander,  pres.; 
P.  J.  Broham,  vice-pres.  & chief  engr. 

AUTOMATIC  PLASTIC  MOLDING  CO. 

1368  Park  Avenue 

Emeryville,  California 

PERSONNEL:  Forrest  Engelhart,  owner; 

A.  J.  Carlson,  gen.  mgr.;  Roy  F.  Eike, 

supt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  1 — 15  tons,  1 — 
30  tons,  1—40  tons,  1 — 50  tons,  1 — 
150  tons,  1—180  tons,  1 — 200  tons; 
Injection,  2-8  oz. 

AVERY  ADHE5IVE  LABEL  CORP. 

36  West  Union  Street 
Pasadena  1,  California 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  49  Portland  St., 
Boston;  608  S.  Deorborn  St.,  Chicago  5; 
2930  W.  Grand  BIvd.,  Detroit;  41  Pork 
Row,  New  York  7;  524  Federal  St.  N. 
S.,  Pittsburgh. 

PERSONNEL:  R.  S.  Avery,  pres.;  H.  R. 
Smith,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  D.  D. 
Avery,  secy.  & treas.;  John  Arozena, 
supt.;  Roy  Waggoner,  chief  engr.; 
Amory  Smith,  sales  & adv.  mgr.;  R. 
W.  Morris,  pur.  agt. 


AVIOMETER  CORPORATION 

370  West  35th  Street 

New  York,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Sterling  G.  Sears,  pres.; 

J.  M.  Hazard,  chief  engr.;  Harry  Blye, 

plant  mgr.  & pur.  ogt. 


AXEL  PLASTIC  BUUON  CO. 

16  West  36th  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  Axelplast  Co.,  16 
W.  36th  St.,  New  York. 

PERSONNEL:  Alfred  Axel,  owner,  gen, 
& adv.  mgr.,  dir.  plastics  res.  & pur. 
agt.;  V.  Di  Baldi,  supt.;  Earl  B.  Earle, 
dir.  pub.  rei.  & sales  mgr.;  Kurt  B. 
Landsberger,  plant  mgr.;  R.  Siegel, 
pur.  agt. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  3. 


AXEL  PLASTICS  RESEARCH  LABS. 

277  Broodway 

New  York,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  R.  R.  Axel,  owner,  dir. 
plastics  research,  adv.  mgr.  & pur. 
ogent;  F.  D.  Corr,  chief  engr.;  S.  M. 
Miller,  chief  chemist. 


B.  6.  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

784  Memorial  Drive 
Cambridge,  Mossachusetts 

PERSONNEL:  H.  W.  Hyde,  pres.;  Wil- 
liam C.  McKie,  treas.;  R.  K.  Nash,  gen. 
mgr.  & dir.  plastics  research;  M.  W. 
Tetlow,  sales  mgr.;  C.  A.  Tempte, 
plant  mgr.;  Walter  Partridge,  chief 
engr.;  E.  D.  Bement,  adv.  mgr.;  A.  L. 
Weston,  pur.  agent. 


REG. 


u.  s,  PAT 


OFF- 


INDUSTRIAL  SHEETS 
DECORATIVE  SHEETS 
TABLE  TO  PS 
FURNITURE  TOPS 
PUNCHING  STOCK 
GEAR  STOCK 
COMPREG 

POST- FORMING  STOCK 
KICK  & PUSH  PLATES 
ENGRAVING  STOCK 


^AMINATEP 


Farlite  is  made  under  great  heat  and  pres- 
sure,  using  base  material  of  paper,  fabric, 
wood  or  Fiberglas  impregnatcd  with  thermo- 
setiing  resins.  Very  stable  and  durable.  Re- 
sistant  lo  corrosion,  moisturc,  and  moderately 
conccnlrated  Chemicals.  Excellent  machining 
qualities.  Maximum  sheet  size  36''  x 84". 

INDUSTRIAL  SHEETS,  including  gear  and 
punching  stock,  used  for  electrical  and  me- 
chanical  parts.  Can  be  accuratcly  cut, 
punched,  machined,  or  drilled.  Paper,  fabric, 
or  Fiberglas  base.  Properties  include  high 
dielectric  strength,  volume  resistancc,  and  low 
moisturc  absorption.  Stock  with  Fiberglas  core 
has  great  impact  strcnglh  and  arcing  re- 
sistance. 

DECORATIVE  SHEETS  are  prefinished  with 
fade-proof  solid  colors  or  pattcrns,  also  genu- 
ine wood  vcneers.  The  smooth,  dcnse  surface 
withstands  hard  wear  without  chipping  or 
denting,  and  is  not  affected  by  alcohol,  am- 
monia,  grease,  fruit  acids,  salt  water,  or 
cleaning  Solutions.  Resists  heat  up  to  275°F. 
Backs  sanded  for  cold  gluing.  Used  for  vcneer- 


ing  table  tops,  counter  tops,  panels,  doors, 
wainscot,  stall  partitions,  etc.  Also  for  dec- 
orative  trim  in  cabs,  buses,  coaches,  elevators, 
ships  and  planes. 

POST  FORMING  STOCK  has  fabric  base 
and  can  be  formed  or  drawn  without  fractur- 
ing  by  heating  flat  shcets.  Strong,  light,  and 
cconomically  processed.  Shape  rcmains  per- 
manent. Good  electrical  properties. 
COMPREG  is  made  of  plics  of  hardwood 
vcncer,  impregnatcd  and  comprcssed  to  about 
onc  half  original  thickncss.  Very  strong  and 
hard.  Has  high  moisturc  and  electric  rcsis- 
tance.  Available  in  four  grades.  Hardest  grade 
rcquires  machining  with  same  tools  as  for 
east  iron. 

ENGRAVING  STOCK  has  thin  top  layer  with 
thick  sub-layer  of  contrasting  color.  Designs 
or  letters  are  engraved  through  surface  ex- 
posing  sub-layer.  Easily  tooled.  Surface  will 
not  tarnish.  For  namcplates,  tags,  noveltics, 
etc. 

Write  us  for  Further  Information  and  Name 
of  Ncarest  Representative. 
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B.  C.  PLASTICS  LIMITED 
1019  Gronviile  Street 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 
PÉRSONNEl:  Gordon  E.  V/att,  pres.; 
Gerry  H.  Tiernan,  vice-pres.;  John  S. 
Davis,  secy. 

B.  D.  S.  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

73  Wallace  Street 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

PERSONNEL:  Robert  M.  Blake,  pres. 

B & K PLASTIC  COMPANY,  INC. 
556  Summer  Street 
Paterson,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Frank  Barra,  pres.;  Don 
MainardI,  vice>pres.;  Ed  Barra,  vice* 
pres.;  Joseph  Mainardi,  secy.;  Charles 
Mainardi,  treas. 

B.M.S.  PLASTIC  CORPORATION 
157  Cedar  Street 
New  York  6,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Jonas  Misbin,  pres. 


BABBITT  CHEMICAL  SPECIALTIES 
COMPANY 

30  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  20,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  36  Prospect  St., 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

PERSONNEL:  George  J.  Thomas,  pres.; 
John  H.  Gafney,  gen.  mgr.  & soles 
mgr. 


BACHMAN  BROTHERS,  INC. 

1400-1438  Eost  Erie  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  J.  Chester  Crowther, 

pres.;  Walter  F.  Newby,  vice  pres.; 
Albert  H.  Redles,  secy.;  Bayard  H. 
Crowther,  treas.;  George  Buck,  chief 
engr.;  Frederick  G.  Lutz,  dir.  plastics 
research;  George  EImendorf,  pur. 
agent. 

BACON,  FREDERICK  S.,  LABS. 

Wotertown,  Massachusetts 

BACON  AND  WEBER 

1161  Clevelond  Avenue 

Chicago  10,  'Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  William  Kings,  owner; 

William  Kenney,  chief  engr.  & chief 

chemist. 

BAER,  N.  S.  COMPANY 
9-11  Montgomery  Street 
Hillside,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  N.  S.  Baer,  gen.  mgr. 

BAILEY  METER  COMPANY 
1050  Ivonhoe  Road 
Cleveland  10,  Ohio 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  R.  S.  CofFm,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  R.  E.  Woolley,  vice-pres.;  P.  S. 
Dickey,  vice-pres.  & chief  engr.;  H. 
M.  Hammond,  vice-pres.  & soles  mgr.; 
J.  H.  Block,  secy.  & treas.;  C.  E.  Suth- 
erland,  supt.  & plant  mgr.;  E.  B.  Bos- 
sort,  odv.  mgr.;  H.  V.  Fuhrmeyer,  pur. 
agt. 

BAKELITE  CO.  OF  CANADA,  ITD. 
163  Dufferin  Street 
Toronto  1,  Canada 

PERSONNEL:  J.  W.  McLaughIin,  pres.; 
W.  M.  Davidson,  vice-pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  W.  A.  Campbell,  sales  mgr.; 
J.  E.  Buchnan,  plont  mgr.;  G.  A.  Brad- 
ford,  chief  engr.;  P.  O.  Jeffrey,  chief 
chemist. 


BAKELITE  CORPORATION 
30  E.  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  737  Statler  OfRce 
BIdg.,  Boston;  230  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  1;  1501  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland; 
807  Stephenson  BIdg.,  Detroit;  620 
Southeostern  BIdg.,  Greenboro,  N.  C.; 
410  Asylum  St.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  1709 
W.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles  14;  1649  N. 
Broad  St.,  Philadelphio;  311  Rose  St, 
Pittsburgh;  3615  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  114  Sansome  St.,  Son  Francisco. 
PERSONNEL:  J.  W.  McLaughIin,  Sr., 
pres.;  O.  F.  Holmgren,  secy.;  M.  G. 
Dial,  treas.;  Allan  Brown,  vice-pres. 
& dir.  pub.  rei.;  Thermoplastic  Dept., 

H.  S.  Dunn,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  sales; 
G.  C.  Miller,  vice-pres.  & gen.  sales 


mgr.;  Thermosetting  Dept.,  Gordon 
Brown,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  sales;  C.  W. 
Blount,  vice-pres.  & gen.  sales  mgr.; 
Thermoplastic  Dept.,  Robert  Barbour, 
adv.  mgr.;  Thermoplastic  Dept.,  Allen 
F.  Clark,  adv.  mgr. 

BAKER,  EDWARD  P. 

799  Broadway 

New  York  3,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  E.  P.  Baker,  pres. 

BAKER  McMILLEN  COMPANY,  THE 
134  East  Miller  Avenue 
Akron,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  John  A.  Sperry,  pres.  & 
treas.;  R.  A.  Sperry,  vice-pres.;  D.  A. 
Belden,  secy.;  Paul  North,  plant  mgr.; 
Harry  Beali,  chief  engr. 

BAKER  Oa  TOOLS,  INCORPORATED 
Plastics  Division 
6000  South  Boyle  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California 
PERSONNEL:  R.  C.  Baker,  pres.;  R.  C. 
Baker,  Jr.,  secy.  & treas.;  T.  Sutter, 
gen.  mgr.;  H.  E.  Willey,  supt.;  W.  A. 
Althouse,  chief  engr.;  R.  W.  Hender- 
son,  pur.  agent. 

BALDOR  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
4351-67  Duncan  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  325  W.  Huron  Ave., 
Chicago. 

PERSONNEL;  Edwin  C.  Ballman,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  E.  W.  Bruce,  vice-pres.; 
G.  A.  Schock,  secy.  & sales  mgr.,  ap- 
paratus  divn.;  O.  A.  Baumann,  treas., 
supt,  & plant  mgr.;  Fred  C,  Ballman, 
chief  engr.;  Dave  Halliday,  sales  mgr., 
motor  divn.;  Oliver  A.  Life,  odv. 
mgr.;  Edmund  C.  Reinagel,  pur.  agt. 

BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS, 
THE 

Philadelphia  42,  Pennsylvania 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Birmingham;  Bos- 
ton; Chicago;  Cleveland;  Houston; 
New  York;  Philadelphia;  Pittsburgh; 
St.  Louis;  San  Francisco;  Seattle;  Wash- 
ington. 

PERSONNEL:  M.  K.  Wright,  adv.  mgr. 

BALL  AND  JEWELL,  INCORPORATED 
24-28  Franklin  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Charles  F.  Ball,  pres.;  F. 
D,  Bali,  vice-pres.;  Charles  W.  Ball, 
secy.  & treas.;  H.  W.  Ball,  plant  mgr.; 

T.  C.  Lange,  pur.  agent. 

BAMBERGER,  A.,  CORPORATION 

44  Hewes  Street 
Brooklyn  11,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  A.  Bamberger,  pres.; 

Gerald  F.  Bamberger,  vice-pres. 

BANGOR  PLASTICS,  INC. 

Washington  Street 
Bangor,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  Walter  Miller,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Stanley  Miller,  vice-pres.;  E.  O. 
Wokeck,  secy.  & gen.  mgr.;  Neil 
Dailey,  supt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  2—150  ton,  2 — 
340  ton,  1 — 640  ton;  transfer,  1—35 
ton. 

BANNER  PLASTICS  CORP. 

150  Bruckner  Boulevard 

Bronx  54,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  E.  M.  Pressner,  pres.; 

Bernard  Schiller,  vice-pres.;  Henry 

Frey,  supt. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  8—4,  8 & 16  oz. 

BANNER  TOOL  COMPANY 

17243  Filer  Avenue 

Detroit  12,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  B.  J.  Naughton,  Jr.  & S. 

F.  Olesak,  portners. 

BARBER,  F.  F.  MACHINERY  CO. 

117  Harbour  Street 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

PERSONNEL:  Leonard  M.  Wiertz,  gen. 
mgr. 

BARCO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1801-1815  Winnemac  Avenue 
Chicago  40,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  Holden  Co.,  Ltd.,  736 
St.  James  St.  W.,  Montreal  3. 


PERSONNEL:  F.  N.  Bord,  owner;  C.  L. 
Mellor,  gen.  mgr.;  H.  S.  Kuhn,  sales 
mgr.;  W.  D.  Gwin,  supt.;  V.  W.  Breit- 
enstein,  chief  engr.;  A.  H.  Green,  pur. 
agent. 

BARDWELL  & McALISTER,  INC. 

Box  1310 

Hollywood  28,  California 
PERSONNEL:  C.  Bardwell,  pres.;  K. 
Clardy,  secy.  & treas.;  L.  Olsen,  sales 
mgr.;  J.  Rose,  supt.;  A.  Romoti,  chief 
engr.;  R.  Elleboudt,  adv.  mgr. 

BARNES,  RALPH,  MOULDED  PROD. 
6518  Avalon  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  3,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Ralph  Barnes,  owner;  An- 
drew Rehort,  plant  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  20 — 50  tons, 
2 — 100  tons,  4-— 300  tons. 


BARNES  & REINECKE,  INC. 

230  East  Ohio  Street 
Chicago  11,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  J.  F.  Barnes,  pres.;  J.  O. 
Reinecke,  exec.  vice-pres.  & treas.; 
David  Pointer,  vice-pres.;  J.  B.  Knight, 
secy.;  Russell  Nadherny,  chief  engr.; 
James  Borendame,  dir.  pub.  rei.  & adv. 
mgr.;  Robert  Burke,  plant  mgr.;  Larry 
Hober,  pur.  agt. 

BARNETT  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 
5154  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Hollywood,  California 
PERSONNEL:  James  J.  Barnett,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  G.  0'Neilt,  secy.;  W.  G. 
Ilefetdt,  dir.  pub.  rei. 

BARON  STEEL  CO. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Brooklyn;  Cleve- 
land; Columbus;  Detroit;  IndianapoMs; 
Sandusky,  Ohio. 

PERSONNEL:  J.  I.  Baron,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  J.  H.  Ncrthanson,  secy.;  J.  F. 
Higgins,  sales  mgr.;  J.  Young,  supt. 

BARON,  W.  V.  COMPANY 
3333  Lindell  Boulevard 
St.  Louis  3,  Missouri 
PERSONNEL:  W.  V.  Baron,  owner. 

BARRETT,  LEON  J.  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  378 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Leon  J.  Barrett,  pres.; 
Dwight  C.  Page,  vice-pres.;  Eimer  C. 
Hammond,  supt.;  Frank  X.  Bonneau, 
chief  engr.;  Thomas  F.  Murphy,  sales 
mgr.;  W.  A.  Hyde,  dir.  research;  H.  F. 
Peavey,  consultant;  Leslie  E.  Clark, 
pur.  agt. 

BARRIER,  PRIB8LE  & CO. 

P.  O.  Box  55 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

PERSONNEL:  Alvis  L.  Barrier  & Wayne 

I.  Pribble,  partners. 

DARRINGHAM  RUBBER  & PLASTICS 
LIMITED 

Reynolds  Street  North 
Oakville,  Ontario,  Canada 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Montreal,  St.  John, 
N.B.,  Toronto,  Vancouver,  Winnipeg. 
PERSONNEL:  Fdward  Barringham. 

pres.;  Ogden  Haskell,  vice-pres.;  Clay- 
ton  Vaughan,  secy.  & treas.;  Albert  C. 
McCoy,  gen.  mgr.;  George  Bostedo, 
supt.,  plant  mgr.  & dir.  pub.  rei.;  John 
Roda,  chief  engr.;  Gardiner  Moore, 
chief  chemist  & dir.  plastic  research; 
Gerald  Bellinger,  sales  mgr.  & adv. 
mgr.;  John  H.  Kelley,  pur.  ogt. 

BARRON,  J.  E.  & ASSOCIATES 
1205  Harrison  Avenue 
Cincinnati  14,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  J.  E.  Barron,  owner. 

BARROW-AGEE  LABS.,  INC. 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Cairo, 

111.;  Chatanooga,  Tenn.;  Decotur,  Ala.; 

Leland,  Miss.;  Louis- 
ville,  Ky.;  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Shreve- 
port,  La. 

^^^SONNEL:  G.  Worthen  Agee,  pres.; 

E,  R.  Barrow,  vice-pres.;  secy.  & treas.; 

J.  R.  Mays,  Jr.,  vice-pres.;  C.  H.  Cox, 
chief  chemist. 


BARSKY  & STRAUSS,  INC. 

202  East  44th  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  George  Barsky,  pres.; 
Frank  A.  Strauss,  vice-pres.,  secy.  & 
treas. 


BARTOLUCCI-WALOHEIM 

49  E.  Ontario  St. 

Chicago  11,  Illinois. 

PERSONNEL:  Edgar  Bartolucci,  pres:; 
Jack  Waldheim,  vice-pres.;  Edna  F. 
Cahill,  treas.;  Stanley  Kazdalis,  chief 
engr.;  Walter  Jacks,  dir.  pub.  rei. 

BASS,  RUDOLPH 
173-175  Lafayette  Street 
New  York  13,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Edwin  L.  Boss,  owner  & 
sales  mgr.;  S.  A.  Stabert,  gen.  mgr. 

BASTIAN  BROS.  CO. 

1600  North  Clinton  Street 
Rochester,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  W.  J.  Wolf,  pres.;  F.  J. 
Brown  & F.  McDermott,  vice-pres.;  J. 
Mahoney,  secy.;  F.  Temmerman,  treas.; 
T.  A.  Lamb,  sales  mgr.  adv.  spee.  & 
mfg.  parts;  Gene  Bastian,  chief  engr. 

BAUM,  A.  J. 

919  North  Fifth  Street 
Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 

BAUSCH  & LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

635  Saint  Paul  Street 
Rochester  2,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  New  York, 
San  Francisco. 

PERSONNEL:  M.  H.  Eisenhart,  pres.; 
Theodore  B.  Drescher,  vice-pres.  in 
charge  of  mfg.;  Carl  S.  Hallauer,  vice- 
pres.  in  charge  of  sales;  Carl  L.  Bausch, 
vice-pres.  in  charge  of  engr.;  W,  W. 
McQuilkin,  secy.;  Joseph  F.  Taylor, 
treas.;  Ivan  L.  Nixon,  sales  mgr.; 
Franklin  Hutchings,  supt.;  Carl  A. 
Day,  plant  mgr.;  Theodore  J.  Zak, 
chief  engr.;  Or.  Frank  L.  Jones,  dir. 
plastics  research  & chief  chemist;  M. 
C.  Williamson,  adv.  mgr.;  William  H. 
Gannett,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  Clorence  Buss, 
pur.  agent. 

BAWDEN  MACHINE  CO.,  LTD. 

163  Sterling  Road 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  R.  D.  Bawden,  pres.;  P. 
R.  R.  Ringert,  chief  engr.;  L.  G.  Live- 
say,  sales  mgr.;  W.  Lawson,  plant 
mgr.;  C.  R.  Pendleton,  pur.  agt. 

BAXTER  COMPANY,  THE 

1125  Bank  Street 

Cincinnati  14,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  J.  E.  Baxter,  owner; 

Richard  R.  Kenreich,  supt. 

BAY  STATE  ABRASIVE  PROD.  CO. 
Westboro,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICES;  111  No.  Canol  St., 
Chicago;  105  Baltimore  Ave.,  East, 
Detroit. 

PERSONNEL:  O.  S.  Buckner,  pres.;  E. 
C.  Hughes,  secy.;  L.  M.  Krull,  treas.; 

E.  Halsey  Brister,  sales  mgr.;  H.  G. 
Clayton,  supt.;  D.  B.  Wilson,  chief 
engr.;  A.  S.  Ball,  chief  chemist;  E.  W. 
Farmer,  adv.  mgr.;  G.  A.  Stockwell, 
pur.  agent;  F.  A.  Hughes,  sales  engr. 

BAY  STATE  TAP  & DIE  COMPANY 
Mansfield,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia. 

BEACH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Montrose,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  G.  R.  McKeoge,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Morris  Baker,  secy.;  John 

F.  McKeoge,  treas.;  R.  G.  McKeage, 
plant  mgr.;  John  O.  Horton,  supt.;  J. 

A.  McKeoge,  chief  engr.;  L.  P.  Chase, 
odv.  mgr.  & dir.  pub.  rei.;  Harvey 
Bateson,  pur.  agent. 

BEACON  ENGINEERING  CO. 

OF  N.  J.,  INC. 

57  Crooks  Avenue 

Clifton,  New  Jersey 

PERSONNEL:  V.  J,  Esposito,  Sr.,  pres.; 

K.  W.  Rasmussen,  vice-pres.;  V.  J.  Es- 
posito, Jr.,  secy.;  P.  A.  Esposito,  treas. 
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BEACON  PLASTIC  & METAL 
PRODUCTS,  INC. 

280  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  I.  Martin  Spier,  pres.; 
Philip  J.  Frank,  sales  mgr.  Durlite  toUet 
Seat  div.;  Stanley  Boxer,  Equity  Adv. 
Agcy.,  adv.  mgr.;  Harry  Giibert,  pur. 
agt. 


BEACON  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

82  Needham  Street 

Newton  Highiands,  Massachusetts 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Carl  L.  Gizzi,  Stat- 
ler  Office  BIdg.,  Boston;  Denver  Wright, 
2418  Annalee  Ave.,  Brentwood,  Mo.; 
Jerome  Friedman,  80  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York. 

PERSONNEL:  Joseph  L.  Sholkin,  pres. 
& treas.;  Murray  E.  Sholkin,  vice- 
pres.;  Jean  Golden,  secy.;  Saul  Zeid- 
man,  gen.  mgr.;  E.  J.  Avery,  sales 
mgr.;  William  P.  Golden,  pur.  agent. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—2  oz.,  3 — 8 oz. 


BEAMAN  PLASTIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 

2315  Southwest  First  Avenue 
Portland  1,  Oregon 

PERSONNEL:  T.  E.  Beaman,  owner; 
J.  C.  de  Shazor,  Jr.,  exec.  engr.  & 
mgr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  1—75  tons,  1— 
150  tons,  1—200  tons,  1 — 300  tons;  In- 
jection, 1—12  oz. 


BEARDSLEY  & PIPER  COMPANY 
2424  North  Cicero  Avenue 
Chicago  39,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Speciai  Applications 
Department,  4710  West  Division  St., 
Chicago  51. 

PERSONNEL:  E.  J.  Seifert,  pres.;  C.  V. 
Noss,  vice-pres.  & gen,  mgr.;  Chester 
J.  Scanton,  mgr.,  spee.  appiications 
div. 


BEATTY,  BROOK  PLASTICS 
214  West  75th  Street 
Kansas  City  5,  Missouri 

PERSONNEL:  Brook  Beatty,  owner;  N. 
L.  Beatty,  secy. 


BECK,  CHARLES,  MACHINE  CORP. 
414  North  13th  Street 
Philadelphia  8,  Pennsylvania 

PERSONNEL:  Carl  A.  Beck,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Richard  H.  Beck,  vice-pres.; 
Mary  Louise  Laning,  secy.  & treas.; 
Milan  F.  Dudeff,  soles  mgr.  & chief 
engr.;  Henry  E.  Scherer,  adv.  mgr. 
& pur.  agent. 


BECK,  I.  & SONS,  INC. 

353  East  20th  Street 
New  York  3,  New  York 

PERSONNEL;  I.  Beck,  pres,;  Charles 
Beck,  secy. 


BECKER,  MOORE,  & CO.,  INC. 

North  Tonowanda,  New  York 

PERSONNEL,  Perey  P.  Bowen,  pres., 
treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  Allan  S.  Bowen 
secy. 


BEE  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
63  East  Lake  Street 
Chicogo  1,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  J.  A.  Bjorksten,  pres.; 
Morris  P.  Neal,  vice-pres.;  M.  A.  Self, 
vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.;  A.  Charles 
Lawrence,  secy.;  Paul  Fromm,  treas.; 
Walter  Meyer,  plant  mgr.;  L.  L.  Yaeger, 
chief  chemist;  M.  Britt,  adv.  mgr.;  M. 
Stoffel,  pur.  agent. 


6EEMER  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
401  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia  8,  Pennsylcania 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  56  Ariington  Pl.. 
Buffalo  1,  N.  Y.;  122  E.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17;  216  S.  5th  St.,  Richmond,  Vo.; 
P.  O.  Box  1224,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PERSONNEL:  Frank  Beemer,  pres.;  A. 
J.  Diesinger,  Jr.,  gen.  mgr.;  H.  G. 
Silcox  III,  soles  mgr. 


BEHR-MANNING  CORPORATION 

Troy,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  Francis  E.  Gallagher, 

pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  Eimer  C.  Schacht, 
vice-pres.  & plant  mgr.;  John  O.  Am- 
stuz,  vice-pres.  & chief  engr.;  Henry 
M.  Elliot,  vice-pres.  & soles  mgr.; 
William  I.  Clark,  Jr.,  secy.;  Thomas  S. 
Green,  treas.;  C.  Frank  Rellly,  supt.; 
Dr.  N.  E.  Oglesby,  chief  chem.  & dir. 
plastics  res.;  Howord  G.  Seaman,  dir. 
pub.  rei.  & adv.  mgr.;  Edwin  C.  Evans, 
pur.  agt. 


BEL-ART  PRODUCTS 

2209  Central  Avenue 
Union  City,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL;  K.  Landsberger,  owner. 


BELL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
1741V2  Pontius 
Los  Angeles  25,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Horry  Peariman,  pres.; 
Beile  Ophirton,  secy. 


BELLOWS  COMPANY,  THE 

Akron,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities, 
PERSONNEL:  L.  F.  R.  Bellows,  pres.; 
H.  B.  Link,  vice-pres.  & supt.;  A.  S. 
Terry,  plant  mgr. 


BEN-ART  NOVELTY  COMPANY 
33-56  54th  Street 
Woodside,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  Benjamin  Schur,  pres.  & 
sales  mgr.;  Arthur  Monsfield,  vice- 
pres.  & treas.;  Max  Mansfield,  supt.; 
Paul  Kienast,  chief  engr.;  Michael 
Peiayck,  plant  mgr.;  John  McDowell, 
dir.  pub.  rei.;  Hans  Cohn,  dir.  plastics 
research. 

Presses:  Injection,  8 oz. 


BEN  HUR  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

302  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Siegfried  Behr,  pres.;  Al- 
bert J.  Gottlieb,  secy.;  M.  M.  Hirten- 
stein,  treas.  & adv.  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  2 — 1 oz.,  2—2  ozs., 
6 — 4 oz.,  1-^  oz.,  6—8  oz. 


BENCHMASTER  MFG.  CO. 

2952  West  Pico  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  6,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Gerald  Florence,  pres., 
owner  & chief  engr.;  W.  Coulter,  vice- 
pres.,  plant  & gen.  mgr.  & pur.  agt.; 
J.  K.  Sutherland,  vice-pres.;  sales  & 
adv.  mgr.  & dir.  pub.  rei.;  Sophie 
Florence,  secy.  & treas. 


BEND-A-LITE  PIASTICS  DIVISION 

8335  South  Halsted  Street 

Chicago  20,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  1664  W.  Ogden  Ave., 

Chicago  12. 

PERSONNEL:  Albert  E.  McKee,  pres.; 
Keyon  P.  Comstock,  vice-pres.  & treas.; 
A.  A.  McKee,  secy.;  F.  W.  Baarsch,  sales 
mgr. 


BENDIX  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

420  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Gerald  Lubitz,  pres.  & 
adv.  mgr.;  Margaret  Lubitz,  vice-pres.; 
Allan  A.  Lubitz,  secy.  & gen.  mgr.; 
Anne  Bendix,  treas.;  A.  D.  Henderson, 
sales  mgr.;  Dr.  Werner  H.  Kreidl,  chief 
chemist  & plant  mgr. 


BENSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1282  West  2nd  Street 

Los  Angeles,  California 

PERSONNEL:  Stuart  F.  Benson,  owner. 


BENSON  PROCESS  ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 
Eden,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  R.  E.  Benson,  owner. 


4 Produced  in  PLASTIC,  by 
INJECTION  MOLDING,  of  coorse! 
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COMPLETE  TOOL 
and  DIE  PLANT 

Capable  of  ffnest  precision 
Work  of  unlimited  scope,  our 
complete  Tool  and  Die  Plant, 
operated  in  conjunetion  with 
our  thermoplastic  Processing 
plant,  assures  greater  speed, 
precision.  and  economy. 


miroTinu 

INJtLIlUN 


Equipped  to  Solve  Your 
Plostk  Produetion  Problems 

The  use  of  thermoplastics  has  proved  the  perfect 
solution  to  countless  of  today’s  knottiest  produetion 
problems.  Many  produets  and  parts  can  be  made  far 
more  satisfactoruy  of  plastic  than  of  formerly-used 
materials. 

Many  nationally-prominent  manufaeturers  and  as- 
semblers  have  found  our  highly  trained  Creative  staff 
of  designers  and  engineers  — specialists  in  thermo- 
plastics — indispensable  in  analyzing  and  working  out 
their  problems. 

Moreover  more  prompt  shipmentsof  finished  plastic 
Products  are  facilitated  by  our  central  location. 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  find  out  whether  we  can 
serve  you  better,  too.  Write  or  wire  us. 
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WAYS  TO 


CHOOSE  THE  METHOD  BEST  SUITED 
TO  YOUR  NEEDS  . . . THEN  SELECT 
AN  H-P-M  PRESS  TO  DO  THE  JOB 


STOCK 


Mold  damp  (tons) 

100 

200 

300 

Transfer  (lons) 

35 

50 

80 

HP]  Transfer  stroke 

12" 

12" 

12" 

Hfll  Mold  size  (max.) 

24"x  18" 

30"x24" 

36"x  30" 

Daylight  (platen/head) 

30" 

36" 

54" 

Mold  travel  (max.) 

15" 

15" 

18" 

Other  sizes  buill  lo  order 


o 


TRANSFER  PRESSES 

For  Iow-cost,  plunger-type  trans 
molding  of  thermo-setting  plast; 
H-P-M’s  new  all-hydraulic  presses  | 
the  job  better  . . . for  less.  They 
especially  suited  for  use  with  the  m 
modern  types  of  high  frequency  or  ste 
preheating  equipment.  Operation  is] 
— yet  under  complete  control.  H-F 
pumps,  valves  and  Controls  are  desigt 
particularly  for  heavy-duty  press  serv 
Semi-automatic  control  guarant 
uniform  results.  Independent  press 
control  of  both  mold  damp  and  tra 
fer  plunger  provides  a wide  range 
application.  Write  for  Bulletin  4702 


INJECTION  MACHINES 

These  advantages  put  H-P-M  out  in  front  in  t 
injection  molding  field  . . . fast  plasticization  with  l 
zone,  direct  electric  heat  . . . accurate  gravity-i 
material  feed ...  positive  mold  sealing  with  all-hydrai 
mold  damp.  No  toggles,  links  or  cams  to  adjust.  Exc 
tionally  fast  cycle.  Quick,  easy  die  set-up.  For  mold 
thermoplasticsyou  can’t  beat  H-P-M.  From  push  butti 
to  radio  cabinets,  there’s  an  H-P-M  production  unit] 
every  requirement.  Write  for  bulletins  . . . state  s 

STOCK  SIZES 


Capacity  (oz. /cycle) 

4 

9 

16 

_ Mold  size  (max.) 

15Vi"x21" 

16'/2"x24" 

20"x30" 

30. 

Mold  damp  (tons) 

125 

250 

350 

*Daylight  opening  (max.) 

18" 

24" 

32" 

'1 

1 Mold  thickness  (min.) 

6" 

12" 

12" 

— i; 

Clamp  travel  (max.) 

12" 

12" 

20" 

1] 

*Opentng  between  die  mounling  surfaces,  open  position. 


,|tons) 

100 

200 

300 

..(max.) 

24"xl8" 

30"x24" 

36"x30" 

iplaten/head) 

30" 

36" 

54" 

)l  (max.) 

15" 

15" 

18" 

Other  sizes  buill  to  order 


COMPRESSION  PRESSES 

H-P-M  all-hydraulic,  compression  molding  presses 
have  proved  their  ability  to  meet  spiralling  produc- 
tion  costs  of  thermo-setting  plastics.  H-P-M’s  new 
semi-automatic  production  units  double  previous 
speed  standards  with  no  additional 
power  requirements.  Each  press  is 
completely  self-contained...totally 
eliminating  accumulators,  lengthy . 
pipe  lines,  two  stage  pressure  sys- 
tems. To  the  molder  this  means 
reduced  floor  space  requirements, 
minimum  maintenance  expense... 
great  savings  in  power.  H-P-M 
engineered  oil  hydraulic  compo- 
nents  (pumps,  valves,  Controls) 
assure  undivided  responsibility 
plus  long  trouble-free  service. 

Write  for  H-P-M  Bulletin  4702. 


LAMINATING  PRESSES 


For  compressing  or  curing  laminated  materials,  H-P-M  downward  or 
irward  acting  hot  plate  presses  are  designed  for  maximum  production  output 
•j.  manual  or  automatic  operation  as  desired.  Platen  size,  daylight,  ram  travel, 
jeeds  are  designed  to  meet  any  production  requirements.  Each  press  is  com- 
■etely  self-contained,  being  equipped  with  H-P-M  hydraulic  power 
i|uipment  (pumps,  valves,  Controls).  Write  stating  requirements. 


BE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  COMPANY 

I 1010  Marion  Road  • Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

^fhch  Offices  in  New  York,  CincinnoH,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  O.,  Detroit,  PIttsburgh  and 
:ago.  Representatives  in  other  principal  cities.  Export  Dept:  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cable  — **  Hydraulic** 


BENTEK  COMPANY 

1253  Atlantic  Avenue 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  19  W.  44th  St.,  New 

York. 

PERSONNEL:  Benjamin  B.  Kaplan, 

owner. 

BERKANDER,  GEORGE  F.  INC. 

891  Broad  Street 
Providence  7,  Rhode  Island 
PERSONNEL:  Harry  N.  Berkander, 

pres.;  John  S.  Moran,  vice-pres.,  gen. 
& sotes  mgr.;  Oscar  L.  Heitzen,  secy.; 
Hector  A.  Gilmon,  treas.;  Stewart  R. 
Fraser,  supt.;  Edward  Money,  chief 
engr.;  Douglas  T.  Lakey,  pur.  agt. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — IV2  oz.,  4 — 2 
oz.,  l — 4 oz.,  2--9  oz, 

BERKELEY  ENGINEERING  & MFG.  CO. 

Berkeley  Heights,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Alfred  F.  Bahlke,  partner 

6 supt.;  William  Giese,  partner  & chief 
engr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  3—50  tons,  1— 
150  tons;  Injection,  1—8  oz. 

BERNARD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

65  New  Jersey  Railroad  Avenue 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

PERSONNEL:  Mildred  Dorfman,  owner. 

BERNHARD,  LUCIAN  STUDIO 
1 East  53rd  Street 
New  York  20,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Lucian  Bernhard,  Karl 
Bernhard,  partners. 

BERNl,  ALAN  & ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

7 East  44th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  Alan  Berni,  pres.;  Lillian 
Berni,  vice-pres.;  Joe  Meyer,  gen.  mgr. 

BERSUDSKY,  SID  AND  ASSOCIATES 
Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  591  Broadway,  To- 
ronto, Canada 

PERSONNEL:  Sid  Bersudsky,  pres. 

BERTON  PLASTICS,  INCORPORATED 
19  West  21st  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  B.  Norton,  pres.;  J.  C. 
Solomon,  secy.,  soles  mgr.  & plant 
mgr.;  Howard  J.  Frank,  treas.;  M.  I. 
Mollander,  gen.  mgr.  & pur.  agent. 

BERYLLIUM  CORPORATION,  THE 
Reading,  Pennsylvania 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  475  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  17. 

PERSONNEL:  Otto  T.  Englehart,  pres.; 
Richard  M.  Quimby,  secy.;  A.  Berger, 
treas.;  B.  Maxwell  Staley,  gen.  mgr.; 
Warren  E.  Ringler,  pur.  agt. 

BESLEY,  CHARLES  H.  & COMPANY 
118  North  Clinton  Street 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  5735  Coss  Avenue, 
Detroit. 

PERSONNEL;  Edward  K.  Wetles,  pres. 
& secy.;  Leo  Jocobs  & K.  Y.  Taylor, 
vice-pres. 

BEST  PLASTICS  SALE5  CO.,  INC. 

140  Cedar  Street 
New  York  City 

BEHER  FABRICS  TESTING 
BUREAU,  INC. 

101  West  31st  Street 
New  York  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Frank  Stutz,  pres.,  treas. 
& gen.  mgr.;  A.  L,  Stutz,  secy. 

B-HIVE  INDUSTRIES 

Fair  Hoven,  Vermont 

PERSONNEL:  Alfred  0.  Beavin,  owner; 

Mory  W.  Beavin,  secy. 

BIG  FOUR  CARBINE  TOOL  CO. 

5938  Carthage  Avenue 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  V.  H.  Hildebrandt,  pres,; 
FeMx  Jansen,  secy.;  Eric  T.  Rothiey, 
soles  mgr. 

BIG6S  BOILER  WORKS  CO.,  THE 
Akron  5,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  B.  R.  Border,  pres.  & gen. 


mgr.;  L.  M.  Wise,  vice-pres.  & treas.; 
E.  Gutsow,  chief  chemist. 

BINGHAM,  WILllAM  H.  COMPANY 
8 South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  3,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  W.  H.  Binghom,  pres.;  C. 
H.  Mahoney  & R.  H.  Irvine,  vice-pres.; 
M.  H.  Sill,  secy.  & treas. 

BINKS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

3114  West  Carroii  Avenue 
Chicago  12,  Illinois 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  AM  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  J.  F.  Roche,  pres.;  E.  F. 
Watts,  vice-pres.  & soles  mgr.;  P.  L. 
GrifFin,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  Burke 
Roche,  secy.;  G.  A.  Harker,  chief 
engr.;  R.  S.  Hostie,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  E. 
Gustafsson,  dir.  experimental  dept.; 
John  E.  Rowe,  adv.  mgr.;  G.  E.  Gas- 
ser, pur.  agt. 

BINNEY  AND  SMITH  COMPANY 
41  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Akron,  Boston, 

Philadelphia,  Toronto. 

PERSONNEL:  A.  F.  Kitchei,  pres.;  N. 

L.  Smith,  vice-pres.;  F.  R.  Cantzlaar, 
secy.  & treas.;  F.  A.  Bonstedt,  soles 
mgr.;  D.  F.  Cranor,  technicol . dir.;  J. 

M.  Hamilton,  adv.  mgr.;  J.  F.  Snedeker, 
pur.  agent. 

BISCHOFF,  ERNST,  CO„  INC. 

Ivoryton,  Connecticut 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  New  York. 
PERSONNEL;  H.  G.  Terwilliger,  pres. 
& treas.;  Carola  B.  Terwilliger,  secy.; 
Carl  Truebe,  gen.  mgr.;  Donald  Welter, 
dir.  plastics  research. 

BISONITE  COMPANY,  INC. 

128  Lakeview  Avenue 

Buffalo  1,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Edward  H.  Robb,  pres.; 

Lillian  R.  Robb,  secy,;  H.  B.  Trumpour, 

supt. 

BJORKSTEN  RESEARCH  LABS. 

185  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  132  South  Federal 
St.,  Chicago;  13799  South  Avenue 
"O'',  Chicago. 

PERSONNEL:  Johan  Bjorkslen,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Edwin  L.  Gustus,  vice-pres.; 
A.  Charles  Lawrence,  secy.;  F.  B.  Kors- 
gard,  treas.  & pur.  agent. 

BLACHER,  B. 

752  Broadway 

New  York  3,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  L.  Blacher,  owner. 

BLACK  & DECKER  MFG.  CO. 

Towson  4,  Missouri 

BLACK  MFG.  CO.,  THE 
1416  West  Baltimore  Street 
Baltimore  23,  Morylond 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicogo,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Hartford,  New 
York,  Philodelphia. 

PERSONNEL:  S.  Duncan  Black,  Jr., 

pres.;  E.  R.  Kanely,  vice-pres.;  M.  D. 
Maguire,  secy.;  Wm.  Tiemann,  treas. 

BLACK  & WEBSTER,  INC. 

126  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Boston  15,  Massochusetts 
PERSONNEL:  E.  A.  Black,  pres.;  F.  G. 
Webster,  treas. 

BLACKOELL  CORPORATION,  THE 
1225  Broadway 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Harry  J.  Mandell,  pres.; 
Louis  Blanck,  vice-pres.;  Joyce  R.  Man- 
dell, secy.;  Irving  Black,  treas. 

BLAKER  L.,  & SONS  MFG.  CO. 

48  Sands  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Lozarus  Blaker,  Sr.,  part- 
ner; Lozorus  Blaker,  sales  mgr.;  Ber- 
nard Blaker,  gen.  mgr.;  A.  L.  Blaker, 
plant  mgr. 

PRESSES:  injection,  1 — 8 oz. 

BLANK,  ARTHUR,  & CO.,  INC. 

38  Causeway  Street 
Boston  14,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Arthur  Blank,  pres.  & 
treas.;  J.  W.  Blank,  vice-pres.;  Harry 
Blank,  secy.  & gen.  mgr.;  Bernard  A. 
Blank,  supt. 


BLICKMAN,  S.,  INCORPORATED 
35  Gregory  Avenue 
Weehawken,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  S.  Blickman,  pres.;  M. 
Blickman,  vice-pres.;  Elliott  Charlop, 
odv.  mgr.;  Frank  Curran,  pur.  agent. 

BLISSCRAFT  OF  HOLLYWOOD 
6674  Santa  Monica  Boulevard 
Hollywood  38,  California 
PERSONNEL:  C.  O.  Bliss,  owner  & gen. 
mgr.;  Harris  Mehus,  supt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  5 — 50  to  200 
ton;  Injection,  1 — 9 oz. 

BLOCH,  A.  L. 

566  Second  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  303  E.  32nd  St., 
New  York. 

PERSONNEL:  Abraham  L.  Bloch,  owner. 

BLODGEH,  G.  S.,  CO.,  INC-,  THE 
50  Lakeside  Avenue 
Burlington,  Vermont 
PERSONNEL:  Robert  F.  Potrick,  pres., 
treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  Daniel  J.  Brogan, 
sales  mgr.,  adv.  mgr.  & dir.  pub.  rei.; 
Fred  C.  Neuls,  plant  mgr.  & chief  engr. 

BLOSSOM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
915  Broadway 
New  York,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Atlonta,  Boston, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco. 
PERSONNEL:  Dave  Schoenfeld,  pres.; 
S.  J.  Brandstein,  vice-pres.;  M.  H. 
Shulman,  secy.,  gen.  mgr.  & pur.  agt.; 
Morton  Margolis,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  Jack 
Antakal,  sales  mgr.;  J.  Green,  plant 
mgr.;  Mel  Heiman,  dir.  plastics  res. 

BLUE  RIVER  PIASTICS  MFG.  CORP. 

6 Greene  Street 
New  York  13,  New  Y9rk 
PERSONNEL:  F.  J.  Nussbaum,  pres.; 
Juliane  Nussboum,  vice-pres. 

BOHNENBERGER,  O.  G. 

ENGRAVING  CO. 

1055  Thomas  Street 

Hillside,  New  Jersey 

PERSONNEL;  O.  G.  Bohnenberger, 

owner. 

BOlCE-CRANE  COMPANY 
930  West  Central  Avenue 
Toledo  6,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Wm.  B.  Boice,  pres.;  John 
E.  Boice,  vice-pres.  & chief  engr.;  M. 
H.  Buehrer,  vice-pres.,  sales,  adv.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Jas.  R.  Rettie,  supt.;  Wend 
Adv.  Agency,  dir.  pub.  ret.;  J.  H.  Luken, 
asst.  secy.  & pur.  agt. 

BOLLING,  STEWART  & CO.,  INC. 
3190  East  65th  Street 
Cleveland  4,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Stewart  Bolling,  pres.; 
Wm.  H.  Bolling  & S.  N.  Bolling,  vice- 
pres,;  J.  G.  Grimm,  soles  mgr. 

BOLTA  COMPANY,  THE 

151  Canal  Street 

Lawrence,  Massachusetts 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  1652  English  St., 

High  Point,  N.  C.;  45  W.  34th  St., 

New  York. 

PERSONNEL:  Ernest  W.  Halbach,  pres.; 
John  Bolton,  Jr.  & Daniel  E.  Hogon, 
Jr.,  vice-pres.;  Leo  M.  Trilling,  vice- 
pres.,  secy.  & soles  mgr.;  Harold  T. 
Houston,  treas.;  John  Bolten,  Sr.,  gen. 
mgr.;  James  D.  Casey,  chief  engr.; 
Thomos  W.  Lamond,  chief  chem.; 
George  S.  Looff,  dir.  plastics  res.;  Sol 
Sackel,  adv.  mgr.;  Edward  F.  Krieger, 
plant  mgr.;  Robert  S.  Kesler,  pur.  agt. 

BOLTA  PLASTICS,  LIMITED 
15  Bittie  Street 
Granby,  Quebec,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  H.  T.  Houston,  pres.,  secy. 
& treas.;  A.  C.  Smith,  vice-pres.;  W. 
D.  Hinkhouse,  gen.  sales  & plant  mgr. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 4 oz.,  1 — 8 oz., 
1-12  oz. 

BO-MER  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Auburn,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  W.  G.  Merritt,  pres.;  K. 
H.  Bowen,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  Mrs. 
K.  H.  Bowen,  secy.;  E.  S.  FrackeKon, 
vice-pres.  & supt.;  W.  C.  Merritt,  treas.; 
Ralph  Peacock,  dIr.  plastics  research. 


BOND  ADHESIVES  COMPANY 
255  Wallabout  Street 
Brooklyn  6,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Henry  Joseph,  owner. 

BONWin,  GUSTAVE  L.,  LABS. 

17  West  60th  Street 
New  York  23,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Dr.  Gustave  L.  Bonwitt, 
owner. 

BOONTON  MOLDING  COMPANY 
326  Myrtio  Avenue 
Boonton,  New  Jersey 

BORKLAND  LABORATORIES 
Sycomore  Lake 
Marion,  Indiana 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  53  W.  Jackson 

BIvd.,  Chicago. 

PERSONNEL:  G.  Walter  Borkland, 

owner. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  5. 

BORTMAN  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
183  Essex  Street 
Boston  11,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Mark  Bortman,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Herbert  S.  Bortman,  secy. 
& sales  mgr.;  A.  R.  Fopiano,  treas. 

BOURGES,  INCORPORATED 
106  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  11,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Albert  R.  Bourges,  pres. 
& treas.;  J.  Bourges  Mayfield,  vice- 
pres.  & sales  mgr.;  H.  Franklin  Moy- 
field,  secy.  & gen.  mgr.;  William  Bee- 
bout,  supt. 

BOWERS  & SANGREE 
134  North  Wayne  Avenue 
Woyne,  Pennsylvania 

BOWIN  PLASTtC  LABORATORIES 
7119  Roosevelt  Road 
Berwyn,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  W.  Paul  Winney,  owner. 

BOWSER  MORNER  TESTING  LABS. 
141  Bruen  Street, 

Doyton,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  R.  R.  Bowser,  partner  & 
director;  A.  L.  Morner,  partner  & chem- 
ist; B.  F.  Seitner,  metallurgical  engr.; 
M.  S.  Genter,  chem.  engr.;  R.  H.  Staeh- 
lin,  testing  engr. 

BRADFORD  MACH.  TOOL  CO.,  THE 
657  Evans  Street 
Cincinnati  4,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  J.  R.  Stewart,  pres.; 

George  F.  Stewart,  vice-pres.;  Charles 
J.  Smith,  secy.  & treas.;  Lee  Hewitt, 
sales  mgr.;  George  D.  Behien,  chief 
engr.;  Joseph  L.  Osberger,  adv.  mgr. 
& dir.  pub.  rei. 

BRADLEY-VROOMAN  COMPANY 
2629  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago  16,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  Leo  S.  Guthmon,  pres.  & 
treas.;  George  R.  Penn,  vice-pres.  & 
dir.  plastics  research;  George  Rodges, 
vice-pres.;  E.  L.  Pezolt,  vice-pres.  & 
adv.  mgr.;  M.  E.  Handke,  secy.;  Carl 
Rommell,  chief  chemist;  E.  E.  Robert- 
son,  pur.  agent. 

BRANDT,  JOS.  & BRO.,  INC. 
521-523  East  72nd  Street 
New  York  City,  N«w  York 
PERSONNEL:  Louis  Brandt,  pres.  & 
supt.;  I.  Engel,  secy.  & sales  mgr.; 
Chas.  Weiss,  plant  mgr. 

BRANDWELL  SALES  CORPORATION 
40  Eost  19th  Street 
New  York  3,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Dan  Brandenstein,  pres.; 
Renee  S.  Brandenstein,  treas. 

BRANDYWINE  PRECIStON  MFG.  CO. 
511  Monroe  Street 
Wilmington  99,  Delaware 
PERSONNEL:  George  G.  Thouron,  pres.; 
G.  Mariano,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  E.  J. 
OsinskI,  vice-pres.;  Jaryl  D.  Siner,  secy. 

BREYER  MOLDING  COMPANY 

2536  West  Loke  Street 

Chicago  12,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  S.  J.  Stone,  pres.;  Charles 

Schiff,  secy.  & treas.;  William  Sherman, 

supt. 
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High 


Frequency  Corn  Popper  • . . 

for  Home  Use  in  1950 


Designed  by  Produci  Technidans,  Inc. 


• When,  and  if,  a high  frequency  unit  can  be  economically  utilized  in  a 
corn  popper  for  complete  and  instantaneous  “popping,”  the  transparent 
housing  and  many  of  the  electrical  components  will  probably  be  plastics- 
molded. 


Auburn’s  molding  facilities  and  engineering  department  can  play  an 


COMPRESSION,  TRANSFER  AND 
INJECTION  MOIDING  • AUTO- 
MATIC  ROTARY  MOLDING  FOR 
MASS  PRODUCTION  • EXTRUDED 
VINYL  OR  ACETATE  TUBES  AND 
SHAPE5  • MOLD  ENGINEERING 
AND  COMPLETE  MOLD  SHOP. 


important  part  in  the  development  of  this  or  any  other  new  product.  If 
you  are  planning  a new  design  ...  or  a re-design  . . . consult  with  Auburn 
engineers  in  the  preliminary  stages  for  the  most  economical  results. 
Auburn  Button  Works,  Inc.,  550  McMaster  Street,  Auburn,  New  York. 


eered  Plastics 


MOLD  MARK 


Auburn  Button  Works,  Inc. 

MOLDERS  SINCE  1876  • AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


OFFICES:  NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO,  REPRE5ENTATIVES;  NEVV  ENGLAND,  PHILADELPHIA,  CLEVELAND,  DETROIT,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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PRESSES:  Compression,  18 — 50  to  600 
tons;  Injection,  1 — 9 oz.,  1 — 16  oz. 

BRIDDELL,  INC. 

Crisfieid,  Maryiond 

BRIDGEPORT  MOLDED  PROD.,  INC. 
75  Kings  Highway  Cut-Off 
Foirfield/  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL;  James  S.  Berthold,  pres.; 
Rolph  B.  Hill,  vice-pres.  & supt.;  Don 
R.  Neory,  vice-pres.;  0.  Earl  Fleming, 
secy.;  Lancaster  P.  Clark,  Jr.,  treas. 
& gen.  mgr.;  A.  J.  Swoboda,  pur.  agt. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  50  to  342  ton; 
injection,  2 to  28  oz. 

BRIGHT  STAR  BATTERY  COMPANY 
200  Crooks  Avenue 
Clifton,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  444  Lake  Shore  Or., 
Chicago  11;  1355  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco 3. 

PERSONNEL:  A.  I.  Barash,  pres.;  E.  E. 
Wagner,  secy.  & treas.;  Wm.  Riordon, 
soles  mgr.;  E.  Koplitz,  supt.;  S.  Soko- 
iow,  chief  engr.;  F.  A.  Keller,  chief 
chemist;  Geo.  Feher,  pur.  agent. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  8 — 3 oz.,  1—4  oz., 
7—8  oz.,  1-12  oz. 

BRIGHTON  COPPER  WORKS,  INC. 

2150  Colerain  Avenue 

Cincinnati  14,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  A.  Hock,  Sr.,  pres.  & 

treas.;  A.  Hock,  Jr.,  vice-pres. 


BRILHART,  ARNOLD,  LIMITED 

Old  Country  Rood 
Mineola,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Arnold  Brllhort,  pres.; 
Verlye  M.  Brilhart,  secy.;  W.  G.  Haen- 
schen,  treas.;  L.  V.  Reese,  gen.  mgr.; 
C.  W.  Marsellus,  soles  mgr.;  Archie 
Christian,  supt.;  I.  J.  Arno,  chief  engr.; 
E.  E.  Edwords,  chief  chemist;  Wil- 
liam Hogenson,  adv.  mgr.;  Vernon  Ed- 
wards, pur.  agent, 

PRESSES:  Compression,  19—20  to  125 
tons;  Injection,  10— V2  oz.,  4 — 4 oz., 
5—12  02.,  1 — ^22  oz.,  1 — 24  oz. 

BRINKS  PLASTICS  INC. 

1642  W.  Lake  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL;  Roland  Brink,  pres.  & 
pur.  agt.;  Magnus  Rassmusen,  vice- 
pres.;  Paul  Thornton,  secy.,  treas.,  dir. 
pub.  rei.  & odv.  mgr.;  Richard  Fur- 
busen,  soles  mgr. 

BRISTOL  COMPANY,  THE 
Waterbury  91,  Connecticut 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  In  principal  cities, 
PERSONNEL:  H.  H.  Bristol,  pres.;  W. 
H.  Faeth,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  L.  G. 
Beon,  vice-pres.  & chief  engr.;  S.  R. 
Bristol,  secy.;  Austln  Adams,  chairman 
of  bd.;  E.  Nuber,  export  mgr.;  G.  T. 
Evans,  mgr.  prod.  eng.  dept.;  W.  H. 
Stahl,  mgr.  specialty  eng.  dept.;  H.  E. 
Beane,  gen.  sales  mgr.;  F.  W.  Borchers, 
asst.  soles  mgr.;  G.  P.  Lonergan,  adv. 
mgr.;  W.  J.  Roemer,  pur.  agt.;  J.  R. 
Woidelich,  mgr.  dev.  & design;  C.  E. 
Mason,  tech.  dir. 

BRISTOL  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 
71-79  Duchess  Street  , 

Toronto,  Ontorio,  Canoda 
BRANCH  OFFICE;  Dominion  Square 
BIdg.,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

PERSONNEL:  H.  H.  Bristol,  pres.;  R. 
M.  Sommerville,  secy.;  W.  H.  Faeth, 
treas.;  N.  C.  Reed,  gen.  mgr.;  A.  J. 
Legault,  chief  engr. 

BROEMAN,  F.  C.  & COMPANY 

1926  Race  Street 

Cincinnati  19,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  F.  C.  Broeman,  owner; 

Fronk  I.  Broeman,  chief  chemist. 

BROOKLYN  PLASTIC  CO.,  INC. 

78  Prince  Street 
Brooklyn  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  William  Rubin,  pres.; 
Bernard  Rubin,  secy. 

BROOKLYN  VARNI5H 
MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

50  Jay  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PERSONNEL:  Dean  Anderson,  Sr.,  vice- 
pres.;  Roy  B.  Anderson,  secy.;  Corl  L. 
Engelhordt,  chief  chemist;  J.  W.  Wil- 


son, trade  sales  mgr.;  Joseph  J.  Stivale, 
Industriel  research  div.;  Henry  Single, 
pur.  agt. 

BROSITES  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

50  Church  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  G.  Hunt  Weber,  pres.; 
Joseph  L.  Hutchings,  vice-pres.  & 
treas.;  R.  O.  Sidney,  secy. 

BROWN  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
Wayne  & Roberts  Avenues 
Philadelphia  44,  Pennsylvania 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  H.  F.  Dever,  pres.;  H. 
W.  Sweatt,  C.  B.  Sweatt  & W.  L. 
Huff,  vice-pres.;  L.  Morton  Morley,  vice- 
pres.  & sales  mgr.;  G.  M.  Muschamp, 
vice-pres.  & chief  engr.;  M.  6.  Taft, 
asst.  to  pres.;  R.  P.  Brown,  chairman 
of  bd.;  W.  P.  Wills,  chief  chem.  (de- 
velopment); J.  P.  Goheen,  secy.;  Brison 
Wood,  treas.;  F.  M.  Rea,  supt.  & plant 
mgr.;  Carl  Byoir  & Assoc.,  in  chg. 
pub.  rei.;  J.  F.  Sullivan,  adv.  mgr.; 
T.  R.  Harrison,  dir.  plastics  res.;  C.  E. 
Goodman,  pur.  agt. 

BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER 
CO.,  THE 

623  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

FACTORY:  1700  Messler  St.,  Muskegon, 
Mich. 

BRANCH  OFFICES;  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL;  R.  F.  BENSINGER,  pres.; 
B.  E.  Bensinger,  exec.  vice-pres.;  H. 
B.  Barber  & S.  E.  Meyers,  vice-pres.; 
J.  J.  Stefan,  Jr.,  secy.;  W.  T.  Sterling, 
treas.;  H.  J.  Jacobi,  supt.;  C.  A.  Goetz, 
chief  engr.;  H.  B.  Scheidemantel,  chief 
chem.;  W.  C.  Lawson,  sales  mgr.;  S. 
P.  Jacobson,  plant  mgr.;  H.  E.  Han- 
sen, pur.  agt. 

BRUNSWICK  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

61  Hampshire  Street 
Boston  20,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL;  Carl  E.  Hewson,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  Harold  Burwood,  secy. 
& treas. 

BRUSH  BERYLLIUM  COMPANY,  THE 
4301  Perkins  Avenue 
Cleveland  3,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL;  F.  M.  Sherwin,  pres.; 
Bengt  Kjetigren,  vice-pres.;  Walter 
Flory,  secy.;  F.  T.  Humiston,  treas.  & 
ass't  to  pres.;  Carl  Schwenzfeier,  chief 
engr.;  Carl  Pomelee,  chief  chemist; 
N.  W.  Bass,  sales  mgr,  & adv.  mgr.; 
H.  W.  Schoffner,  plant  mgr.;  C.  H. 
Tower,  dir.  of  research;  R.  W.  Cobb, 
pur.  agt. 

BUCKEYE  MOLDING  COMPANY 
631  Wayne  Avenue  , 

Dayton  10,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  William  (f.  Robinson, 

owner;  William  T.  Strom,  sales  mgr.; 
Thomas  Ford,  supt. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 1 oz.,  1 — 8 oz., 
1—10  oz. 

BUCKLEIN  CREATIONS 
3765  San  Rafael  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  31,  Colifornio 
PERSONNEL:  Frank  P.  Bucklein,  owner. 

BUCKLEY,  C.  E.  COMPANY 
34  Tremoine  Street 
Leominster,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL;  Cornelius  E,  Bucktey, 
owner,  treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  James  K 
Buckley,  vice-pres.;  Robert  E.  Buckley, 
secy.;  Lorenzo  Carrescia,  supt. 

BUFFALO  ELECTRO-CHEMICAL 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Stotion  B 

Buffalo  7,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  C.  A.  Buerk,  pres.;  Dr. 
M.^  E.  Bretschger,  vice-pres.;  Louis 
Wirth,  secy,;  C.  J.  Kellogg,  sotes  dept.; 
G.  G.  Crewson,  chief  engr.;  Dr.  H.  O. 
Kauffmann,  chief  chemist;  R.  C.  Propst, 
pur.  agent. 

BUFFALO  FORGE  COMPANY 
490  Broadway 
Buffalo,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  E.  F.  Wendt,  pres.;  H.  S. 
Whiting,  secy.;  C.  A.  Booth,  vice-pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  C.  C.  Cheyney,  sales  mgr. 

BUFFALO  HAMMER  MILL  CORP. 

27  Washington  Street 
Buffolo,  New  York 


PERSONNEL:  E.  P.  Engelhordt,  pres.; 
J.  A.  F.  Meal,  vice-pres. 

BUGENHAGEN  MFG.  CO. 

P.O.  Box  1106 
Minot,  North  Dakota 

BUGGIE,  H.  H.  AND  COMPANY 
Madison  and  22nd  Streets 
Toledo  2,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  457  Stuart  St.,  Bos- 
ton 16,  Mass.;  209V2  W.  Market  St., 
Greensboro,  N.  C.;  609  S.  Vermont 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  6,  Calif.;  2731  Grand 
Central  Terminal,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.; 
980  Drexel  BIdg.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 
PERSONNEL:  H.  H.  Buggie,  pres.;  H. 
H.  Donnelly,  vice-pres.;  E.  A.  Sprigg, 
vice-pres.  & dir.  plastics  research  & 
chief  engr.;  C.  R.  Thorpe,  vice-pres.; 
Dole  F.  Harren,  secy.  & treas.;  C.  H. 
Sharp,  plant  mgr.;  B.  A.  Alexander, 
adv.  mgr.;  W.  A.  Turner,  pur.  agent. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  6—30  tons,  2— 
40  tons. 

BUILDERS-PROVIDENCE,  INC. 

9 Codding  Street 
Providence  1,  Rhode  Island 
PERSONNEL;  Henry  S.  Chafee,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Dwight  K.  Bartlett,  vice-pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  Earl  H.  Bradley,  vice-pres. 
& plant  mgr.;  Charles  G.  Richardson, 
vice-pres.;  George  W.  Kelsey,  vice- 
pres.  & sales  mgr.;  Laura  W.  Bullock, 
secy.;  Irving  O.  Miller,  chief  engr.; 
Winihrop  W.  Adoms,  adv.  mgr.; 
Charles  I.  Bearse,  pur.  agent. 

BULLARD  GAGE  COMPANY 
17168  Redford  Street 
Detroit  19,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  Roy  A.  Irvin,  pres.,  supt. 
& chief  engr.;  B.  O.  Hallis,  secy.  & 
treas.  • 

BULLOCK-SMITH  ASSOCIATES 
136  Liberty  Street 
New  York  6,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  H.  L.  Bullock,  partner; 
Carlos  B.  Smith,  partner;  A.  M.  Timlin, 
secy. 

BUNGE,  ALFRED  CQMPANY 
45  West  45th  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 

BUREAU,  ACHILLE  G. 

29  West  57th  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 

BURLING  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
253  Springfield  Avenue 
Newark  3,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Herbert  S.  Burling,  pres. 

BURNS,  E.  REED  MFG.  CORP. 

40  Withers  Street 
Brooklyn  11,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Russell  H.  Burns,  pres.; 
Lloyd  S.  Burns,  secy.;  Herbert  H.  Burns, 
treas. 

BURTON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

3855  North  Lincoln  Avenue 

Chicago  18,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL;  J.  A.  Korengold,  pres.; 

W.  A.  Mandelshohn,  gen.  mgr.  & sales 

mgr.;  A.  F.  Conto,  plant  mgr.  & chief 

engr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  2—20  tons,  3 — 
45  tons. 

BUSHMAN,  E.  F. 

73  North  Broadway 
Aurora,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Edwin  P.  Bushman, 

owner. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  1—20  tons,  3 — 
70  tons. 

BUHERFIELD,  T.  F.,  INCORPORATED 
Naugatuck,  Connecticut 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  804  Neil  P.  Ander- 
son BIdg.,  Fort  Worth;  303  5th  Ave., 
New  York;  1048  Sibiey  Tower  BIdg., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PERSONNEL:  C.  E.  Butterfield,  pres.; 
E.  M.  Robb,  vice-pres.;  C.  E.  Butter- 
field, I,  secy.  & supt.;  J.  F.  McGroory, 
pur.  agent. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  40— 75  to  100 
tons;  Injection,  3 — 2 oz.  3—8  oz. 

BUTTON  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 
49  Dickerson  Street 
Newark  4,  New  Jersey 


PERSONNEL:  Harry  Newmon,  pres. 
gen.  mgr.;  Robert  O.  Wood,  vice-pres.  j 
& chief  engr.;  Ruth  Dunhom,  secy.jB 
John  Reynolds,  treos.  & plant  mgr.jS 
J.  D.  Herlands,  sales  mgr.  A 

C.  B.  COTTON  & CO.,  INC.  m 

124  Stuyvesant  Avenue  S 

Brooklyn  21,  New  York  ff 

PERSONNEL:  Chester  B.  Cotton,  pres.,V 
treas.,  sales  mgr.  & chief  engr.;  Samuel  I 
Melcher,  vice-pres.  & chief  chemistM 
Muriel  B.  Cotton,  secy.;  Royden  B.  Ed<fl 
words,  supt.;  Robert  M.  Lone,  dirff 
plastics  research;  Burnett  Snyder,  purff 
agent.  ff 

PRESSES:  Injection,  3 — 8 oz. 

C.  M.  PLASTIC  MFG.  CORP. 

Harrison  & McCIellon  Avenues 
Trenton  10,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  M.  Macchia,  pres.;  E. 
Speciale,  vice-pres.;  C.  Macchia,  secy, 

& treas. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  13 — 75  to  200 
ton. 

CABLE  ELECTRIC  PROD.,  INC. 

84-90  North  NInth  Street 

Brooklyn  11,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  J.  J.  Grossman,  pres.; 

J.  J.  Steinhorter,  vice-pres.;  C.  E.  Carl* 
son,  supt.  plastics  div.;  A.  Troy,  dir 
plastics  research;  A.  Groshgal,  chief 
chemist;  W.  Slack,  pur.  agent. 

CADET  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

205  Chicago  Street 
Buffalo,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Harry  J.  Stievator,  pres.; 
Allan  A.  Wahl,  vice-pres.;  Henry  A, 
Horla,  secy.  & treas. 

CADILLAC  CUTTER  COMPANY 
1613  Easlern,  S.  E. 

Grand  Rapids  7,  Michigan  j 

PERSONNEL:  J.  M.  Gould,  pres.;  W.  R. 
Scott,  vice-pres.;  F.  S.  Stiles,  secy.;  W 
R.  Shook,  treas. 

CADILLAC  PLASTIC  COMPANY 
651  West  Baltimore  Avenue 
Detroit  2,  Michigan 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Toledo.  ^ 

PERSONNEL;  Robert  B.  Jacob,  pres.  & 
secy.;  Richard  J.  Jacob,  vice-pres., 
treas.,  & gen.  mgr.;  Benjamin  Jacob^ 
vice-pres.;  Lloyd  R.  Marentette,  vice- 
pres.  & sales  mgr.;  Rudolph  Geun* 
ther,  supt.;  H.  Nowicki,  chief  engr.; 

P.  Winthrop,  chief  chemist.  ^ 

CALDWELL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

4234  Bronx  Boulevard 
Bronx  66,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  David  Schiff,  pres.;  Jo 
seph  J.  Schiff,  secy.  & sales  mgr.; 
Ludwig  Leaf,  treas.  & plant  mgr. 
Russell  Enright;  supt.;  J.  Peterson,  chief 
engr.;  Leonard  Schiff,  pur.  agent.  f 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1—1  oz.,  2—4  oz. 
2—6  oz.,  4—8  oz, 

CALIBRATED  INSTRUMENTS,  INC. 

54  Franklin  Street 
New  York  13,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  180  N.  Waeker 
Dr.,  Chicago.  I 

PERSONNEL;  David  H.  Molina,  pres.; 
Mortimer  Nurden,  vice-pres.  & ge^ 
mgr.;  Miriam  R.  Kite,  secy.;  Morris 
Molina,  treas.;  David  Greene,  chief 
•ngr. 

CALIFORNIA  MOULDERS,  INC. 

614  East  29th  Street 
Los  Angeles  11,  California  j 

PERSONNEL:  E.  B.  Horell,  pres.;  P.  J 
McGarry,  Jr.,  secy.  & treos.;  Mox 
Karb,  supt,;  George  R.  Silvestri,  sales 
mgr.;  P.  J.  McGarry,  pur.  ogt. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  4—8  oz.  ' 

CALIFORNIA  REINFORCED  fl 

PLASTICS  CO.  fl 

P.  O.  Box  617  ^ff 

Lofayette,  Colifornio 

PERSONNEL:  Roger  C.  Steele,  portne^^ 
& gen.  mgr.;  Roscoe  T.  Hughes,  port^H 
ner  & chief  engr. 

CALLAWAY  MILLS,  INC.  fl 

295  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Akron,  Atlontofl 
Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit. 
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The  Improved 

VAN  DORN  Plastic  Press 


With  the  addition  of  these  lour  new  features,  this  Van  Dorn  Press  is 
unequalled  in  the  1 oz.-capacity  dass  for  molding  practically  all 
thermoplastics  including  nylon.  This  remarkably  economical  press— 

Costs  under  $2000 

Operates  8 hours  for  under  a dollar 

Uses  less  expensive  molds 

Can  be  sef  up  by  one  man  in  20  minutes 


This  Van  Dom  Injection  Press  is  unexcelled  for  profitable  production 
of  small  parts,  and  "pilot"  or  experimental  runs  on  bigger  jobs. 


MAY  1948 
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PERSONNEL:  J.  C.  Floyd,  soles  mgr., 
plostics  div. 

CALMAR  COMPANY 
6800  McKinley  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  1,  Colifornio 
PERSONNEL:  A.  M.  Mortin,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  R.  Forster,  vice-pres.;  J.  A.  Mc' 
Neill,  secy.;  O.  A.  Westgoord,  chief 
engr.  & dir.  plostics  reseorch;  M.  T. 
Floxmon/  chief  chemist;  Jock  Forber, 
pur.  ogent. 

PRESSES:  Extrusion,  1— IV2  in;  Injec- 
tion,  1 — 4 02.  1—12  oz. 


CALRESIN  CORPORATION 

8564  Woshington  Boulevord 
Culver  City,  California 


CAMBRIDGE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

315  East  91st  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  George  Winston,  pres.. 
Al  Sowyer,  vice-pres.;  Adrian  Haas, 
secy.;  A.  G.  Merlin,  treas. 


CAMBRIDGE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

361  Tehama  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 
PERSONNEL:^ F.  L.  Mitcheli,  pres.;  G. 
R.  Outton,  vice-pres.;  A.  G.  Cray,  secy., 
treas.  & gen.  mgr. 


CAMBRIDGE  MOLDED  PLASTICS  CO. 

Cambridge,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Eli  Jensen,  pres.;  Poul 
Osterberg,  vice-pres.;  C.  R.  Downs, 
secy.  & treas.;  Mike  Orohaske,  gen. 
mgr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  2 — 200  ton; 
injection,  1—8  oz.,  1 — 16  oz.,  1—12 
oz.,  1-28  oz.,  1-32  oz. 

CAMBRIDGE  SCREW  COMPANY 
63  Potter  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  George  W.  Sauter,  Sr., 
pres.;  William  H.  Wetsell,  vice-pres.; 
Anna  E.  Hersee,  secy.  & treas. 


CAMP  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

Franklin,  Virginia 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  60  E.  42nd  St.,  New 
York. 

PERSONNEL:  J.  L.  Camp,  Jr.,  pres  • 
Walter  C.  Shorter  & W.  M.  Camp, 
>^ce-pres.;  Burton  J.  Roy,  secy.  & treas.; 
Hugh  D.  Camp,  gen.  mgr.;  C.  C.  Gold- 
man, soles  mgr.;  K.  M.  Thorsen,  supt.; 
W.  C.  Coker,  chief  engr.;  S.  D.  Hell- 
berg,  chief  chemist;  C.  E.  Morgan,  pur 
agent. 


CAMP  PLASTICS,  INC. 

1315  Camp  Place 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

PERSONNEL:  Seymour  J.  Lesnik,  pres.; 

Stanley  Lesnik,  secy.;  Jacob  Lesnik, 

treas. 

PRESSES:  Extrosion,  1— 2'/2";  Injection, 


CAMPBELL  INDUSTRIES 

2154  Hyde  Pork  Bouvelard 
Los  Angeles  44,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Argyle  Campbell,  pres. 
& sales  mgr.;  William  P.  Campbell, 
vice-pres.  & treas.;  Louis  Barmettler, 
plant  mgr. 


CAMPRO  COMPANY,  THE 

Cambridge,  Ohio 


PERSONNEL:  A.  H.  Harris,  pres; 
Charles  Walk,  treas.;  R.  W.  Sweaney! 
sales  & adv.  mgr.;  R.  C.  Thomas,  plant 
mgr. 


PRESSES:  Injection,  1—6  oz. 


CANADIAN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
CO.,  LTD. 

212  King  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
BRANCH  OFFICES;  1000  Beaver  Hal 
Hill,  Montreal;  132  Albert  St.,  P O 
Box  89,  Ottawa. 

«*SONNEl:  H.  A.  Gadd,  mgr.  Co 
^org  Work»;  A.  E.  Byrne,  mgr.  chem 


PRESSES:  Compression,  70 — 16  to  800 
tons;  Injection,  1-8  oz.,  1 — 8 or  12  oz. 


CANADIAN  GENERAl-TOWER,  LTD. 

Golt,  Ontario,  Canada 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Montreal,  Que.; 
Saint-John,  N.  B.;  Toronto,  Ont.;  Van- 
couver, B.  C.;  Winnlpeg,  Man. 


PERSONNEL:  G.  Chaplin,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  A.  J.  Graham,  vice-pres.;  J.  L. 
Bobcock,  secy.;  A.  M.  Adomson,  treas.; 
F.  W.  Graham,  sales  mgr.;  D.  McLean, 
supt.;  G.  W.  Wright,  plant  mgr.;  J. 
Ward,  chief  engr.;  S.  Kaufman,  dir. 
plastics  research  & chief  chemist;  E. 
Willis,  pur.  agent. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  6—50  tons;  In- 
jection,  2 — 10  oz. 

CANADIAN  INDUSTRIES  LIMITED 
Plastics  Division 
900  New  Birks  Building 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canodo 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  80  Richmond  St., 
W.,  Toronto,  Ont;.  718  Granville  St., 
Vancouver,  B.  C.;  3 Midland  St.,  Winni- 
peg.  Man. 

PERSONNEL:  J.  F.  Armitage,  div.  mgr.; 
B.  F.  Henden,  sales  mgr.;  H.  S.  Dando, 
plant  mgr.;  D.  C.  Bythell,  adv.  mgr. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 6 oz.,  1—8  oz. 

CANADIAN  WESTINGHOUSE  CO., 
LTD. 

Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Calgary;  Edmon- 
ton  Trail;  Fort  Williams;  Hallfax;  Lon 
don;  Moncton;  Montreal;  Ottawa;  Re- 
ginia,  Saskatoon,  Swastika;  Toronto; 
Vancouver;  Wlnnipeg. 

PERSONNEL:  John  R.  Read,  pres.;  H. 
A.  Cooch,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  sales;  C. 
H.  Mitcheli,  vice-pres.  & mgr.  of  works; 
E.  M.  Coles,  vice-pres.  & dir.  eng.; 
W.  A.  Campbell,  secy.;  John  S.  Martin, 
treas.;  J.  T.  Tlplody,  supt.  of  works; 
A.  A.  Moline,  chief  engr.;  R.  O.  Morse, 
chief  chem.;  L.  F.  A.  Mitcheli,  sales 
mgr.;  K.  R.  Townsend,  adv.  mgr.;  D.  A. 
Wilson,  pur,  agt. 

CANEDY  OnO  MFG.  CO, 

Chicago  Keighfs,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  R.  D.  Thomas,  partner, 
pres.,  dir.  pub.  rei.  & plant  mgr.;  N. 
J.  Nelson,  gen,  mgr.;  M.  Zolnierczyk, 
supt.;  C.  A.  Baker,  chief  engr.;  M.  M. 
Davis,  sales  mgr.;  dir.  plastics  res.  & 
adv.  mgr.;  O.  J.  Stender,  pur.  agt. 

CAPAC  PLASTICS,  INC. 

Capac,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  Thomas  J.  Arbron,  pres.; 
gen,  mgr.  & sales  mgr.;  Thomas  J. 
Arbron,  Jr.,  vice-pres.  & production 
mgr.;  John  K.  Worley,  secy.  & trea».; 
Gordon  Willis,  supt.;  James  R.  Wood, 
chief  engineer;  Albert  Balk,  chief  chem- 
ist; Fred  A.  Hooper,  pur.  agt.;  Stan. 
J.  Ceranski,  pers.  dir.,  ass't  treas.  & 
ass't  gen.  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  4 — 100  ton, 

2— 125  ton,  1—200  ton,  4-300  ton, 

3- 700  ton,  10-2000. 


CARADAY  SALES  CO. 

81  Willoughby  Street 
Brooklyn  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  M.  Rudy,  owner 

CARBIDE  AND  CARBON 
CHEMICALS  CORPORATION 
30  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal 'clties. 

CARBOGRAPHIC  STUDIOS 

800  North  Clark  Street 

Chicago  10,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  P,  A.  Coxworth,  C.  J. 

Sicner  & G.  Collias,  partners. 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC. 
Natural  Bridge,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Butler,  Ind.,  Min- 
neapolis. 

PERSONNEL:  C.  J.  Zimmerman,  pres,; 
Gladys  G.  Zimmerman,  vice-pres.;  H. 
T.  Koenig,  secy.  & treas.,  sales  & adv. 
nigr.;  George  Lee,  supt.;  George  Jenne, 
chief  engr.;  Kenneth  Hansen,  chief 
chemist;  W.  C.  Redmond,  pur.  agent. 

CARBON  DISPERSIONS,  INC. 

27  Haynes  Avenue 
Newark  5,  New  Jersey 

PERSONNEL:  Allen  T.  Sherman,  pres.; 
A.  Brouch,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  A. 
Kornhaber,  secy.;  B.  Rivlin,  treas.;  B 
Lavine,  supt.  , 

CARDINELL  PRODUCTS 
1 1 Label  Street 

Montclair,  New  Jersey 


PERSONNEL:  John  D.  Cardinell  & Rob- 
ert S.  Cardinell,  partners. 

CARLITE  COMPANY 

140  Twelfth  Street 

Oakland,  California 

PERSONNEL:  Carl  H.  Franzen,  owner. 

CAROLINA  INDUSTRIAL  PLASTICS 
CORP. 

Mount  Airy,  North  Caroiina 
PERSONNEL;  R.  N.  Bonnett,  pres.  & 
sales  mgr.;  D.  L.  Webb,  vice-pres.;  L. 
B.  Webb,  secy.  & treas.;  R.  W.  Empey, 
supt.;  W.  Q.  Gulley,  chief  engr. 
PRESSES:  Extrusion,  3-3V2". 

CAROLINA  PLASTICS  CO. 

2801  North  Tryon  Street 
Charlotte,  North  Caroiina 
PERSONNEL;  M.  B.  Rosen,  owner,  adv. 
mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  Boris  Rosen,  vice- 
pres.;  0.  L.  Rosen,  secy.;  Patricia  Hol- 
combe,  treas.;  Hugo- Heinreich,  gen.  & 
sales  mgr.;  R.  M.  Cranford,  supt.  & 
plant  mgr.;  Boyd  Brown,  chief  engr.; 
Robert  Brown,  chief  chem. 

CARPENTER  CONTAINER  CORP. 
137-147  41st  Street 
Brooklyn  32,  New  York 
OTHER  PLANTS:  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Phila- 
delphia. 

PERSONNEL:  H.  L,  Carpenter,  pres.; 
W.  O.  Carpenter,  secy.;  Henry  Craemer, 
treas.;  W.  B.  Fenton,  supt.;  Frank  K. 
Duffy,  plant  mgr. 

CARPENTER  STEEL  CO.,  THE 
Reading,  Pennsylvania 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  J.  H.  Parker,  pres.;  F. 
R.  Palmer,  P.  G.  Greenawald  & B.  H. 
deLong,  vice-pres.;  John  Moxon,  secy. 
& treas.;  Arlington  Britton,  gen.  mgr.; 
Frank  Dillon,  chief  chem.;  R.  V.  Mann, 
soles  mgr.;  A.  E.  Keller,  adv.  mgr.; 
R,  P.  Freehafer,  pur.  agt. 

CARR,  P.  W.  & CO. 

744  Broad  Street 
Newark  2,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Percy  W.  Carr,  owner. 

CARRIER  CORPORATION 

Syracuse  1,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Atlanta,  Boston, 
Charlotte,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, Dallas,  Detroit,  Houston,  Kan- 
sas City,  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Rochester,  San  Francis- 
co, Seattle,  St.  Louis,  Washington. 
PERSONNEL:  Willis  H.  Carrier,  ch.  of 
bd.;  Cloud  Wampler,  pres.;  E.  T. 
Murphy,  sr.  vice-pres.;  A.  P.  Shanklln, 
vice-pres.  in  chg.  sales;  F.  F.  Hoyt, 
vice-pres.  in  chg.  finance;  G.  R.  Auld, 
vice-pres.  in  chg.  mfg.;  Donald  French, 
vice-pres.  in  chg.  engr.;  J.  H.  Holton, 
vice-pres.  & pur.  ogent;  H.  Seid,  secy. 
& attorney;  John  Chester,  dir,  pub,  rei.; 

L,  M.  Beals,  dir.  adv,  & sales  promo- 
tion. 

CARROLL,  J.  B.  COMPANY 
Carroll  & Albany  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  J.  B.  Carroll,  pres.  & 
treas.;  J.  B.  Carroll,  Jr.,  vice-pres.;  E. 
Mitcheli,  secy.;  Norman  Dewar,  supt.; 
Myron  F.  Sutnerland,  sales  mgr. 

CARSOM  PLASTIC  CO.,  INC. 

198  Mill  Street 
Woterbury  15,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  R.  G.  Carosello,  pres.; 
C.  Froelich,  vice-pres.;  R.  Hamel,  secy.; 

M.  Kraft,  treas. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1— -1  oz. 

CARTER  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
10225  Meech  Avenue 
Cleveland  5,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Brigham  Britton,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Philip  S.  Britton,  vice-pres.  & 
secy.;  Walter  1.  Prendergast,  vice-pres. 
in  chg.  prod.;  Wm.  J.  Bergin,  sales 
mgr. 

CA5EIN  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Division,  The  Borden  Company 

350  Madison  Avenue 

New  York  17,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Kernersville,  N.  C.; 

Seattle,  Wash.;  Springfield,  Ore  ; 

Union,  III. 


PERSONNEL:  W.  F.  Leicester,  pres.;  N. 
Anderson,  Jr.  & C.  S.  Leonardson,  vice- 
pres.;  H.  P.  Fell,  vice-pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  W.  L.  Ridenour,  supt.  & plant 
mgr.;  G.  O.  Luckie,  chief  engr.;  Dr. 
J.  F.  Corwin,  chief  chem.;  B.  B.  Wads- 
worth,  sales  mgr.;  T.  J.  Dee,  adv. 
mgr.;  W.  P.  Morse,  pur.  agt. 

CASH,  A.  W.  VALVE  MFG.  CORP. 
666  East  Wabash  Avenue 
Decotur,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  George  B.  Madden,  pres.; 
Dean  E.  Madden,  vice-pres.;  Ed.  M. 
Cahill,  sales  mgr.;  Otto  F.  Beyers, 
supt.;  Geo.  E.  Chaniot,  chief  engr.; 

M.  G.  Clark,  pur.  agent. 

CASS  PLASTICRAFT  COMPANY 

2109  Hart  Avenue 

Detroit  26,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  F.  A.  Jomes,  C.  R.  Miller, 

A.  J.  James,  partners. 

CASTAING,  C.  K.  STUDIO 

109  Moin  Street 

Seal  Beach,  California 

PERSONNEL:  C,  K.  Castaing,  owner; 

Wilma  Lewis,  supt. 

CASTOLITE  COMPANY,  THE 
523  Fourth  Street 
Wilmette,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  Kenilworth,  Illinois. 
PERSONNEL;  William  Weers,  pres.;  D. 
Thorne  Weers,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  T. 

N.  Stensland,  secy. 

CASTOR  PLASTICS 
4693  Horrocks  Street 
Philadelphia  24,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  George  y.  Burall,  owner; 
Dave  Adams,  plant  mgr.;  Russell 
Gates,  pur.  agt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  2->-20  ton,  1~ 
40  ton;  transfer,  1 — 40  ton;  Injection, 
2 — 1 & 5 oz. 

CATALIN  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 

1 Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  221  N.  LaSalle  St., 

Chicago  1;  12201  Woylond  Ave., 

Cleveland;  Industriai  Trust  BIdg., 

Providence,  R.  I. 

PERSONNEL:  Harry  Krehbiel,  pres.; 

Leo  L.  Beck,  vice-pres.;  Robert  Frese, 
secy.  & treas.;  F.  Doersbach,  plant 
supt.;  K.  Heidorn,  chief  engr.,  plant; 
A.  Nopravnik,  chief  chem.;  Jack  Weiss, 
sr.  account  exec.;  W.  E.  Flood,  mgr., 
east  resin  div.;  I.  B.  Polhemus,  sales 
mgr.,  liquid  div.;  R.  W.  Lindsey,  sales 
mgr.;  east  & molding  powder  div.;  J. 
A.  Morse,  gen.  plant  mgr.;  W.  R. 
Thompson,  dir.  plastics  res.;  H.  E.  Lot- 
ta, adv.  mgr.;  J.  W.  Padien,  pur.  agt.; 
J.  Naprovnik,  mgr.,  liquid  div.  (plant); 
W.  Miller,  mgr.,  molding  powder  div. 

CAVAGNARO,  JOHN  J. 

5th  & Essex  Street» 

Harrison,  New  Jersey 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  255  Centre  St.,  New 
York 

PERSONNEL;  Alfred  C.  Cavagnarp, 
partner;  Warren  E.  Flint,  supt. 

CAVU,  INCORPORATED 

897  East  Walnut  Street 

Pasodena  4,  California 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  140  Cedar  St,,  New 

York  6 

PERSONNEL:  John  E.  Lochridge,  pres.; 
Dean  H.  Rasmussen,  secy.  & treas. 

CEDAR-WEST  TOOL  CO.,  INC. 

90  West  Street 

New  York  6,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Williom  Hollstein,  pres. 

& treas.;  Augusta  H.  Hallstein,  secy. 

CEE-BEE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

76  North  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  11,  'New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Chorles  Bukowskl, 

owner;  J.  Brooks,  gen.  mgr.;  T.  A. 
Sutton  & C.  R.  Brownold,  engrs. 

CELANESE  CORPORATION  OF 
AMERICA,  PLASTICS  DIVISION 
180  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  16,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  1514  Merchandlse 
Mort,  Chicago  54;  27  Moin  St.,  Leo- 
minster,  Moss.;  610  Stephenson  Build- 
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ing,  Detroit;  1026-17th  St.,  N.W.,  Wosh- 
ington,  D.  C.;  720  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land 4;  819  Santee  St.,  Los  Angeles  14; 
12  S.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia;  425  Cand- 
ler  Bldg.,  Atlanta. 

PERSONNEL:  Harold  A.  Blancke,  pres.; 
W.  S.  Londes,  vice-pres.;  Ed>vard  W. 
Word,  gen.  sales  mgr. 

CELANESE  CORPORATION  OF 
AMERICA,  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 
180  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  16,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICBS:  Detroit,  Los  An- 
geles, New  York. 

CELFOR  TOOLS  DIVISION 
Clark  Equipment  Company 
Buchanan,  Michigan 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago;  Detroit; 
Jersey  City;  Pittsburgh 
PERSONNEL:  L.  W.  Weaver,  gen.  mgr.; 
R.  A.  Pierce,  supt.;  I.  H.  Dalrymple, 
chief  engr. 

CELLULOSE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

5120  Firestone  BIvd.  ^ 

South  Gate,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Jessie  J.  Clary  Hogan  & 
Harry  D.  Hogan,  partners 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1—1  oi. 

CELLUPLASTIC  CORPORATION 
34-50  Avenue  L 
Newark  5,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Herman  B.  Lermer,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  Irving  S.  Lermer,  vice- 
pres. 

CELOID  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

693  Broadway 
New  York  12,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Martin  Sacoder,  pres,; 
Frances  Sacoder,  secy.  & treas.;  Fred- 
erick  W.  Lowey,  gen.  mgr. 


CEL-U>DEX  CORPORATION 

One  Main  Street 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  C.  R.  Chamberlin,  pres.; 

Franklin  E.  Rising,  vice-pres.;  C.  A. 

Dickie,  secy.;  Woiter  I.  Walsh,  treas. 

CENTRAL  DIE  CASTING  & MFG. 
CO.,  INC. 

2935  West  47th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  L.  J.  Sebek,  pres.;  K. 
Sebek,  secy.;  W.  Pondelicek,  supt.  & 
chief  engr.;  R.  Walton,  chief  chemist 
PRESSES:  Injection,  11 — 4 oz.  to  22  oz. 

CENTRAL  PLASTICS,  INC. 

3-5  Waverly  Place 
New  York  3,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Reuben  Voichick,  pres.; 
Anthony  Lappate,  supt. 

CENTRAL  STAMP  & SEAL,  INC. 

941  North  Third  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

CENTRAL  STATES  PAPER  & BAG  CO. 
5221  Natural  Bridge 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

BRANCH  OFFICES;  520  N.  Michigan, 
Chicago;  1951  E,  Ferry  St.,  Detroit; 
342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
PERSONNEL:  A.  A.  Abramson,  pres.  & 
treas.;  M.  L.  Abramson  & H.  L.  Abram- 
son, vice-pres.;  E.  D.  Abramson,  secy.; 
E.  G.  Ellstrom,  supt.;  I.  S.  Wittelshofer, 
sotes  mgr.;  A.  F.  Hunn,  pur.  agt. 

CENTRO  RESEARCH  LABS.,  INC. 
Briarclif?  Manor,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  H.  É.  Smith,  pres.,  treas. 
& director;  Orville  Greene,  vice-pres.; 
Harriet  E.  McTavey,  secy.;  D.  M.  0'Hal- 
loran,  asst.  dir.;  Mr.  Mohren,  chief 
engr.;  W.  Mayer,  chief  chem. 

CENTURY  PLASTIC  COMPANY 
Hudson,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  A.  F.  Perry,  pres.;  M.  H. 
Jaffe,  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.;  E.  S. 
Sharaf,  treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  J.  S.  Mc- 
Coffrey,  supt. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—4  oz.,  3—8  oz., 
1—12  oz.,  1-22  oz. 


CERRO  DE  PASCO  COPPER  CORP. 

40  Wall  Street 

New  York  5,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Frank  F.  Russell,  pres.; 

George  P.  Sawyer  & Gustave  Reinberg, 

vice-pres.;  Robert  F.  Mitchell,  secy.  & 

treas.;  O.  J.  Seeds,  sales  mgr.  ailoy 

div. 


CHANEY  PLASTIC  MOLDING  CO. 

4058  Walnut  Street 

Denver  5,  Colorado 

PERSONNEL;  J.  E.  Chaney,  owner 

PRESSES:  Injection,  2 — 1 oz.,  1—6  oz.; 

compression,  1 — 200  ton 

CHANDLER  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

1491  Chardon  Road 
Cleveland  17,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  W.  H.  Chandler,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  C.  E.  Needham,  vice-pres. 
& sales  mgr.;  J.  R.  Swank,  treas.  & 
pur.  agt.;  A.  J.  Germek,  supt.;  B.  P. 
Appel,  chief  engr. 

CHAPMAN,  DAVE 

936  North  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago  11,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Dave  Chapman,  owner 

CHAPMAN  MFG.  CO. 

Corvallis,  Oregon 

PERSONNEL:  Ralph  Chapman,  sr.  part- 
ner & gen.  mgr.;  R.  B.  Yates,  sales 
mgr.;  George  S.  Mayer,  supt.;  C.  L. 
Minkler,  design  engr.;  G.  Eugene 
Tower,  dir.  plastlcs  research;  R.  F. 
Howells,  pur.  agent 

CHARRNEY,  THEODORE  S. 

3741  W.  Armitage  Avenue 
Chicago  47,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  Theodore  S.  Charrney, 
owner;  Anne  M.  DIckerson,  secy. 

CHEMACO  CORPORATION 
47  Snyder  Avenue 
Berkeley  Heights,  New  Jersey 


CHEMICAL  MFG.  SALES  CO. 

1507  East  55th  Street 
Chicago  37,  Illinois 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Los  Angeles;  New 
York;  Pittsburgh. 

PERSONNEL:  Dr.  H.  A.  Shafer,  pres.; 
A.  E.  Shafer,  J.  A.  MilUson,  L.  C.  Johns- 
tone,  vice-pres.;  E.  Davis,  secy.;  H.  A. 
Ardale,  treas.;  P.  W.  Johnson,  gen. 
mgr.;  $.  F.  Handley,  supt.;  J.  Schaeffer, 
sales  mgr.;  J.  H.  Shafer,  plant  mgr.; 
A.  W.  Shafer,  chief  engr.;  Dr.  A.  W. 
Williams,  chief  chem.;  Dr.  R.  F.  Far-- 
rell,  dir.  plastics  research;  Y.  R.  Mon- 
tana, adv.  mgr.;  T.  V.  Mitchell,  pur. 
ogent. 

CHEMICAL  & PIGMENT  CO.,  THE 
Division,  The  Glidden  Company 
1396  Union  Commerce  Building 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Baltimore;  Collins- 
ville.  111.;  New  York;  Oakland,  Calif. 


CHEMICAL  PLASTICS,  INC. 

7301  West  Lake  Street 
St.  Louis  Park 
Minneapolis  16,  Minnesota 
PERSONNEL:  Frederick  P.  Memrner. 

pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  Phillip  W.  Fitz- 
pcrtrick,  vice-pres.;  Louis  W.  Hill,  Jr., 
treas.;  Frank  W.  Dreyer,  chief  engr.; 
A.  D.  Sinning,  chief  chem. 


CHICAGO  CONTACT  LENS  CENTER 

561  Diversey  Parkway 
Chicago,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  30  W.  Washington 
Blvd.,  Chicago 

PERSONNEL:  Dr.  Benedict  Benell,  pres. 


CHICAGO  DIE  MOLD  MFG.  CO. 

4001  Wrightwood  Avenue 
Chicago  30,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  E.  A.  Petersen,  owner, 
gen.  mgr.  & supt.;  B.  M.  Matthews, 
secy.  & treas.;  K.  Wallor,  chief  engr.; 
Chas.  C.  Henry,  sales  mgr.;  A.  Mac- 
Lachlan,  adv.  mgr.  & pur.  agt. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  36—50  to  340 
ton;  injection,  1—2  oz.,  6—4  oz.,  4— 
8 oz.,  2 — 12  oz.,  1—16  oz.  ^ 


CHICAGO-LATROBE  TWIST  DRILL 
WORKS 

41 1 West  Ontario  Street 
Chicago  10,  Illinois 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Detroit;  Los  An- 
geles; New  York;  Philadelphia. 
PERSONNEL:  M.  J.  Kearins,  pres.;  K. 
Kronwall,  vice-pres.;  E.  W.  Zipse,  vice- 
pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  H.  G.  Capron,  secy.; 

H.  Beckstrom,  treas.;  A.  L.  Ewing, 
supt.;  W.  J.  Kallio,  chief  engr.;  H. 
Brandolf,  chief  chem.;  R.  A.  Bunce, 
dir.  pub.  rei.;  E.  P.  de  Got,  sales  mgr.; 

R.  W.  Rosin,  adv.  mgr.;  S.  Ziegler, 
pur.  agt. 

CHICAGO  METAL  HOSE  CORP. 

Moywood,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Elgin,  III.;  Rock 
Falls,  111. 

PERSONNEL:  John  F.  P.  Forrar,  pres. 

& treas.;  A.  S.  Keller,  vice-pres.,  plant 
mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  D.  W.  Fentress,  vice- 
pres.  & secy.;  G.  G.  Toepper,  dir. 
plastics  res. 

CHICAGO  MOLDED  PROD.  CORP. 
1020  North  Kolmor  Avenue 
Chicago  51,  Illinois 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  S.  Bolton  Road, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Fisher  Bldg.,  Detroit  2; 
3650  Dover  Place,  St.  Louis  16:  P.  O. 
Box  1132,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

PERSONNEL:  Edward  F.  Bachner,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  M.  F.  Bachner,  vice-pres. 
& treas.;  Louis  H.  Bachner,  vice-pres. 
& secy.;  John  J.  Bachner,  vice-pres.  & 
sales  mgr.;  L.  W.  Anderson,  vice-pres., 
supt.  & prod.  mgr.;  Fred  D.  Swanson, 
chief  engr.;  Edward  F.  Bachner  Jr., 
dir.  plastics  res.;  J.  W.  Stokes,  adv. 
mgr.;  F.  F.  Klingenmeier,  pur.  agt. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  105 — 15  to  750 
ton;  injection  12—2  to  22  oz. 

CHICAGO  PLASTIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 
211  Evergreen 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Scholl,  pres.; 
J.  A.  Shay,  vice-pres.;  C.  Jensen,  secy.; 
J.  H.  Hupp,  treosT 

CHICOPEE  MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION  OF  GEORGIA 
47  Worth  Street 
New  York  13,  New  York 
MILLS:  Buford,  Ga.;  Cornelia,  Ga. 
PERSONNEL:  G.  O.  Lienhard,  pres.; 
W.  J.  Holman  Jr.,  vice-pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  H.  H.  Purvis,  vice-pres.  in  chg. 
mfg.;  G.  H.  Day  11,  sales  mgr.  screen 
cloth;  J.  W.  Veeder,  adv.  mgr.;  H.  J. 
Studney,  export  mgr.;  J.  F.  Nicholl, 
mgr.  decorative  & upholste^  fabric 
section;  J.  F.  Rohs,  mgr.  industriel 
fabric  section. 

CHRISTMAN  ENGRAVING  CO. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago;  Detroit. 
PERSONNEL:  R.  E.  Christman  & R.  N. 
Bliton,  partners. 

CHURCH,  C.  F.,  MFG.  CO. 

Plastics  Division 

Monson,  Massachusetts 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  In  all  principal 

cities. 

PERSONNEL;  Richard  A.  Witherell, 
pres.;  Dudley  S.  Warth,  vice-pres.  & 
soles  mgr.;  Sherwood  L.  Young,  vice- 
pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  W.  Whitaker  Baer, 
vice-pres.;  George  W.  Carlson,  secy. 
& treas.;  William  Birmingham,  chief 
engr.;  Donald  C.  McRoberts,  dir. 
plastics  research;  Edward  J.  Witherell, 
adv.  mgr.;  Douglas  Warner,  pur. 
agent. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  47;  Injection, 
1—4  oz.,  3—^  oz.,  2—9  oz.,  2—24  oz., 
1 — 26  oz.,  1—32  oz. 

CINCH  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 
2335  West  Van  Buren  Street 
Chicago  12,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Lester  W.  Tarr,  pres.;  C. 
C.  Wilson,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  E. 
J.  Pool,  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.;  $.  M. 
DelCamp,  vice-pres.,  dir.  plastics  re- 
search & chief  development  engr.;  J. 
R.  Nicholson,  secy.;  A.  W.  Kimbell, 
treas.;  A.  C.  Peters,  supt.;  G.  F.  Man- 
gin,  plant  mgr.  molding  plant;  C.  L. 
iCnutson,  chief  engr.;  E.  J.  Pool,  adv. 


mgr.;  R.  G.  Kimbell  Sr.,  dir.  pub.  rei.; 

T.  A.  Hopkins,  pur.  agent. 

PRESSES:  Compression:  13—50  ton, 

11-150  ton,  12 — 175  to  600  ton. 

CINCINNATI  ADVERTISING 
PRODUCTS  CO.,  THE 

3274  Beekman  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  G.  F.  Mattman,  pres.  & 
treas.;  A.  S.  Jarecki,  vice-pres.  & sales 
mgr.;  R.  J.  Rohde,  vice-pres.  & secy.;  V. 
Duffer,  supt.;  L.  R.  Kizer,  chief  engr.  & 
plant  mgr.;  A.  W.  Schoenberger,  dir. 
plastics  research  & plastic  sales  mgr.; 
W.  Green,  pur.  agt. 

CINCINNATI  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Cincinnati  15,  Lockland,  Ohio 
PERSONNEL:  W.  W.  Rose,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  E.  A.  Skidmore,  vice-pres.  & 
sales  mgr.;  C.  L.  Spangler,  secy.;  E. 
Struke,  asst.  treas.;  J.  A.  Lacey,  supt.; 

L.  W.  Krehnbrink,  chief  engr.;  R.  C. 
Frick,  chief  chem.;  F.  R.  Larrabee,  plant 
mgr.;  W.  J.  Broun,  pur.  agt. 

CINCINNATI  MILLING  & GRINDING 
MACHINES,  INC. 

4701  Marburg  Avenue 
Oakley,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Boston;  Buffalo; 
Chicogo;  Cleveland;  Detroit;  New 
York;  Philadelphia;  Pittsburgh;  Syra- 
cuse,  N.  Y.;  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
PERSONNEL:  Frederick  V.  Geier,  pres.; 
Walter  W.  Tangeman,  vice-pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Swan  E.  Bergstrom,  vice- 
pres.  & soles  mgr.;  Nelson  F.  Caldwell, 
vice-pres.;  Millard  Romoine,  secy.; 
Ferris  M.  Angevin,  treas.;  D,  Strauchen, 
supt.;  L.  F.  Nenninger,  chief  engr.  & 
plant  mgr.;  A.  L.  Hartley,  chief  chem.; 
Phil  Cone,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  Charles  M. 
Reesey,  adv.  mgr.;  R.  Duerter  & H. 
Decatur,  pur.  agt. 

CINCINNATI  MOLDING  COMPANY 
2037  Florence  Avenue 
Cincinnati  6,  Ohio 

PRESSES:  Compression,  6 — 50  to  75 
tons. 

CINCINNATI  SHAPER  CO.,  THE 
Hoople,  Gorrard  & Elam  Streets 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  P.  G.  March,  pres.;  H. 
S.  Robinson,  secy.;  treas.  & gen.  mgr.; 
F.  H.  Pfefferle,  soles  mgr.;  R.  Calkins, 
supt.;  R.  D.  Wode,  plont  mgr.;  R.  S. 
Diserens,  chief  engr.;  A.  G.  Baum- 
gartner,  adv.  mgr.;  H.  Fenner,  pur. 
agent. 

CINELIN  COMPANY 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

PERSONNEL:  Louis  R.  Sereinsky,  owner 

& gen.  mgr. 

CITY  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
132  West  22nd  Street 
New  York  11,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  100  Hoboken  Ave., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

PERSONNEL:  M.  Wolpert,  pres.;  T.  R. 
Keller,  secy.;  H.  L.  Baer,  treas.;  M. 
Levy,  chief  chemist. 

CLARAGE  FAN  COMPANY 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
SALES  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  H.  R.  Clarage,  pres.;  C. 
A.  Kline,  secy.;  C.  C.  Wheeler,  treas.; 
R.  A.  Wasson,  gen.  mgr.;  C.  L.  Arnold, 
supt.;  S.  H.  Downs,  chief  engr.;  C.  R. 
McConner,  sales  mgr.;  R.  F-  Ware,  pur. 
agt. 

CLAREMONT  WASTE  MFG.  CO. 
Main  and  Eim  Streets 
Claremont,  New  Hampshire 
PERSONNEL:  Samuel  Steinfeld,  pres., 
treas.  & pur.  agt.;  Frank  Steinfield, 
vice-pres.,  secy.  & pur.  agt.;  L.  E. 
Perry,  supt.;  A.  Hauge,  chief  engr.;  J. 
P.  Curtis,  chief  chem. 

CLAREMOULD  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
200  Wright  Street 
Newark  5,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Samuel  Clare,  pres.; 

Philip  Clare,  secy.,  gen.  mgr.,  plont 
mgr.  & pur.  agent;  George  Clare, 
treos.,  sales  mgr.  & adv.  mgr. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 2 oz.,  3 — 4 oz., 
2—8  oz.,  1—9  oz. 
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CLARK  TRUCTRACTOR 
Division  Clark  Equipment  Company 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
BRANCH  OFFICE5;  All  prmcipal  clties. 
PERSONNEL:  George  Spatta,  pres., 
Clark  Equipment  Co.;  E.  M.  Schultheis, 
vice-pres.  in  chg.  saies;  L.  A.  Bixby, 
vice^pres.  in  chg.  engineering;  Frank 
Abicht,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  properties; 
C.  H.  King,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  manu- 
facturing;  G.  E.  Arnold,  secy.,  Clark 
Equipment  Co.;  L.  L.  Lyon,  treas., 
Clark  Equipment  Co.;  E.  J.  Dunham, 
chief  engr.,  Clark  Tructractor  Div.;  J. 
H.  W.  Conklin,  saies  mgr.,  Clark  Truc- 
tractor Div.;  E.  D.  Kemble,  plont  mgr., 
Clark  Tructractor  Div.;  Russetl  F.  Ookes, 
adv.  mgr.  & dir.  pub.  rei.,  Clark  Truc- 
tractor Div. 

CLARK,  VICTOR  MARION,  CO. 

40-64  Lawrence  Street 

Flushing,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Victor  M.  Clark,  owner. 

CLAROLYTE  COMPANY  INC.,  THE 
65  West  36th  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Isodore  Friedman,  pres. 
& plant  mgr.;  Sam  Buchman,  vice- 
pres.,  saies  & adv.  mgr. 

CLEARVIEW  PLASTICS  CO. 

50  Broome  Street 
New  York  2,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Milton  Berns  & Harry 
Goldman,  partners;  Louis  Caplin,  gen. 
mgr. 

CLEVELAND  TAPPING  MACHINE 
CO.,  THE 
Hartville,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  W.  R,  Harrison,  pres., 
gen.  & saies  mgr.;  A.  R.  Wise,  vice- 
pres.  & plant  mgr.;  W.  E.  Homaker, 
secy.;  W,  C.  Bosworth,  chief  engr.;  H. 
M.  Klingensmith  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  adv. 
mgr.;  J.  J.  Harrison,  pur.  agt. 

CLIFFS  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Morquette,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  M.  E.  Putnam,  pres.;  E. 
B.  Greene,  exec.  vice-pres.;  R.  W.  Jen- 
ner,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  V.  P.  Gef- 
fine,  secy.;  E.  W.  Bennett,  treas.;  V.  G. 
Hollidoy,  saies  mgr.;  J.  L.  Wilson, 
chief  engr.;  A.  A.  Camilli,  chief  chem- 
ist;  H.  F.  Sioan,  adv.  mgr.;  S.  A. 
Swanson,  pur.  agent. 

CLINWILL  PLASTICS,  INC. 

810  Washington  Street 
Buffalo  3,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  William  B.  Glass,  pres.; 
Robert  K.  Glass,  secy.  & treas.;  Philip 
W.  Stook,  supt. 

CLOVER  BOX  & MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

816  East  140th  Street 
New  York  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Monroe  L.  Dinell,  pres., 
treas.  & gen.  mgr.,  Judith  C.  Dinell, 
vice-pres.  & secy.;  James  F.  Birming- 
ham, supt. 

CLOVER  MFG.  CO. 

Norwalk,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  I.  H.  Gallaher,  pres.;  E. 
B.  Galloher,  treas.,  gen.  mgr.  & saies 
adv.  mgr.;  C.  J.  Fairhurst,  supt.  & 
dir.  pub.  rei.;  Raymond  N.  Rossi. 
plant  mgr.;  Wilfred  G.  Beard,  chief 
engr.;  Mark  E.  Brown,  pur.  agent. 

CLUTHE  GEO.,  MFG.  CO.,  LTD. 

IW  Ahrens  Street  West 
Kitchener,  Ontario,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  George  Cluthe,  pres.  & 
gen,  mgr.;  H.  R.  McBoin,  vice-pres.; 
M.  V.  Cluthe,  secy.  & treas.;  Harold 
Robertson,  supt.;  Marshall  Ariss,  saies 
mgr.  & pur.  ogt. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—8  or. 

COATING  PRODUCTS 
136  West  21  st  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

COBB  & ZIMMER 
2309  Monroe  Avenue 
Detroit,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  G.  P.  Cobb  & E.  E.  Zim- 
mer,  partners. 

COHAN  EPNER  CO.,  INC. 

142  West  14th  Street 
New  York  11,  New  York 


PERSONNEL:  E.  Cohan,  pres.;  Louis 
Epner,  treas.;  Sid  Fields,  gen.  mgr.; 
Gerald  Epner,  chief  chemist;  William 
Epner,  pur.  agent. 

COLASTA  COMPANY,  INC.,  THE 
1 Mechonic  Street 
Hoosick  Falls,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  Earl  W.  Llewellyn,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  Stephen  Miles  & Emma  J. 
Bateholts,  vice-pres.;  John  A.  Brady, 
secy.  & treas.;  Jomes  N.  Cooke,  Sr., 
soles  mgr.;  John  G.  McLean,  supt.; 
John  DeBell,  chief  chemist. 

COLBURN  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

431  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Dr.  Wm.  Colburn,  pres., 
chief  engr.  & dir.  plastics  research; 
W.  J.  Kaye,  vice-pres.;  Edwin  J.  Latos, 
chief  chemist. 

COLE,  A.  E.,  DIE  & ENGRAVIN6  CO. 
1747  McAlMster  Avenue 
Columbus,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  A.  E.  Cole,  owner;  Har- 
old Laff,  supt. 

COLEMAN,  W.  B.  & CO. 

9th  Street  & Rising  Sun  Avenue 
Philadelphia  40,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  W.  B.  Coleman,  owner; 
C.  K.  Mitchell,  dir. 

COLLIER,  R.  T.  CORPORATION 
714  West  Olympic  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  14,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Robert  T.  Collier,  pres. 
& owner;  Oscar  Ahnberg,  vice-pres.; 
Howard  Wright,  secy.  & treas.;  Harold 
Davidson,  supt. 

COLLURA,  FRANCESCO 
444  Modison  Avenue 
New  York  22,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Francesco  Collura,  owner; 
Francis  F.  Storm,  saies  mgr.;  Alexan- 
der Ebner,  chief  engr. 

COLONIAL  PLASTICS  MFG.  CO.,  THE 

8007  Grand  Avenue^ 

Cleveland  4,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Norton  T.  Jones,  pres.; 
Bernard  Schulist,  secy.;  Jack  L.  Jones, 
treas.;  Lawrence  C.  Jones,  gen.  mgr.; 
Motthew  J.  Wlttine,  supt.;  Wyllis  O. 
Wade,  saies  mgr.;  C.  H.  Johnson,  pur. 
ogt. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  3 — 1 oz.,  1 — 3 oz., 
3—8  oz. 

COLOTYLE  CORPORATION 
700  Mercer  Street 
Seattle  9,  Washington 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  Colotyie  of  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles. 

PERSONNEL;  Frank  Hobbs,  pres,;  John 
Mitchell,  exec.  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.; 
H.  Von  Wyk,  vice-pres.  & factory 
mgr.;  Arthur  Vandersys,  vice-pres.  & 
saies  mgr.;  Geo.  Torrance,  secy.  & 
treas.;  Maurice  Holcomb,  adv.  mgr. 

COLTON,  ARTHUR  COMPANY 
2600  E.  Jefferson  Avenue 
Detroit  7,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  R.  L.  Colton,  pres.;  Ar- 
thur Colton,  treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  F.  X. 
Roellinger,  secy.;  K.  A.  Ponitz,  supt.; 
Alfred  Kath,  cnief  engr.;  Nelson  Car- 
man,  saies  mgr.;  D.  H.  Robinson,  dir. 
pub.  rei.;  Arthur  Green,  pur.  agt. 

COLUMBIA  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 
113-119  Sussex  Avenue 
Newark  4,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  George  Beck,  pres.,  secy., 
treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  Clotilda  Beck,  vice- 
pres.;  Julius  Z.  Forts,  plant  mgr. 

COLUMBIA  MACHINERY  AND 
ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  James  C.  Hort,  pres.; 
Merton  Wilcox,  vice-pres.;  K.  R.  Troyer, 
saies  mgr.;  Paul  Pater,  chief  engr.;  A. 
J.  Raub,  pur.  agent. 

COLUMBIA  PROTEKTOSITE  CO.,  INC. 
Carlstadt,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICE;  Empire  State  Bidg., 
New  York. 

PERSONNEL:  Joseph  Brunetti,  pres.; 
Lazario  Fattori,  secy.;  S.  A.  Bell,  saies 
mgr. 


COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

Allied  Products  Division 
Auburn,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  38  Commercial 

Wharf,  Boston;  445  Lake  Shore  Dr., 
Chicago;  844  S.  Peters  St.,  New  Or- 
leans; 171  John  St.,  New  York. 
PERSONNEL:  Col.  S.  W.  Metcalf,  pres.; 
R.  T.  Starr,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  mfg.;  S. 
G.  Russell,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  saies; 
E.  B.  Bockstedt,  vice-pres.  & traffic 
mgr.;  F.  M.  Everett,  vice-pres.  & secy.; 
R.  L.  Morris,  vice-pres.;  Frank  J.  Lesch, 
treas.;  F.  V.  Ramsey,  gen.  supt.;  E.  B. 
Johnson,  chief  chem.;  E.  B.  Carlson, 
Allied  Prod.  saies  mgr.;  C.  H.  Mosher, 
gen.  saies  mgr.;  Reynolds  Spriggs,  adv. 
mgr.;  F.  V.  Drake,  pur.  agt, 

COLUMBUS  COATED  FABRICS  CORP. 
1280  North  Grant  Avenue 
Columbus  16,  Ohio 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago;  Detroit; 
Los  Angeles;  New  York;  San  Francisco. 
PERSONNEL:  H.  E.  Nesbitt,  pres.;  C.  S. 
Hyott,  vice-pres.;  James  W.  Willcox, 
secy.  & treas.;  H.  H.  Brooks,  chief 
chem.;  W.  D.  Hedges,  dir.  pub.  rei.; 
Alfred'  Shutt,  adv.  mgr. 

COLUMBUS  GLOVE  MFG.  CO. 

1836  East  Fulton  Street 

Columbus  9,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  A.  T.  Frands,  owner. 

COLUMBUS  MOLDED  PLASTICS 
CORP. 

Columbus,  Indiana 

PERSONNEL:  James  L.  Russell,  pres., 
dir.  pub.  rei.,  adv.  mgr.  & pur.  agt.; 
Oscar  Daffron,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.; 
Stanley  G.  Disque,  vice-pres.  & saies 
mgr.;  Ray  A.  Lain,  secy.  & supt.;  Rol- 
land  A.  Price,  treas.  & chief  engr. 

COLUMBUS  PLASTIC  PROD.,  INC. 

1625  West  Mound  Street 
Columbus  4,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  G.  W.  Keny,  pres.;  W.  J. 
Braley,  secy.  & treas.;  D.  S.  Poulton, 
saies  mgr.;  G.  W.  Kelly,  supt.;  N.  W. 
Roop,  chief  engr.;  H.  L.  Schafer,  pur. 
agent. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—1  oz.,  2—4  oz., 
1—6  oz„  1 — 7 oz.,  2 — 8 or.,  1 — 9 oz., 
1-12  oz.,  3—16  oz.,  1—22  oz. 

COMET  DIE  & ENGRAVING  CO. 

123  South  Laflin  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  J.  J.  Salg,  pres.;  W.  G. 
Salg,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  Paul  Berg- 
quist  & Roy  Einfeldt,  vice-pres.;  G.  W. 
Salg,  secy. 

COMMANDER  MFG.  COMPANY 
4225  West  Kinzie 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  J.  B.  Chamberlain  & L. 
R.  Chamberlain,  partners;  Geo.  H. 
Kuhl,  gen.  mgr.;  Fronk  Popp,  supt.; 
Frank  J.  0'Laughlin,  saies  & adv.  mgr.; 
Joseph  F.  Mele,  pur.  agt.  & prod.  mgr. 

COMMONWEALTH  ELECTRIC  & 

MFG.  C. 

83  Boston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  L.  C.  Pelkus,  pres.  & chief 
engr. 

COMMONWEALTH  ENGINEERING 
COMPANY  OF  OHIO 
1771  Springfield  Street 
Dayton  3,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  C.  Palmer  Boyles,  pres.; 
Walter  Ernst,  vice-pres.  In  chg.  engr.; 
C.  E.  Crafts,  secy.;  M.  C.  Knowfet, 
treas.;  William  B.  Newkirk,  saies  mgr.; 
Charles  F.  Howard,  chief  engr.;  Dr. 
George  L.  Cunningham,  tech.  dir. 

COMMONWEALTH  PLASTICS,  INC. 
98  Adams  Street 
Leominster,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Superior  Plastics 
Div.,  426  N.  Oakley  BIvd.,  Chicago  T2; 
Westchester  Plastics,  326  Waverly  Sf., 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.;  New  England 
Plastics,  256  W.  3Bth  St.,  New  York; 
York  Industries,  York,  Pa. 

PERSONNEL;  Harry  Levine,  pres,;  Mor- 
ton  Levine  & Irwin  Levine,  vice-pres.; 
Edward  W.  Carlson,  secy.;  Louis  le- 
vine, treas.;  Steve  Avakian,  chief  engr.; 
Fronk  Steorn,  chief  chem.  & dIr.  plas- 
tics,*  res.;  Matcom  McVIckers,  saies  & 


adv.  mgr.;  George  Bauer,  plant  mgr.; 
David  Schwartz,  pur.  agt. 

PRESSES:  Injection  8 — 2 oz.,  16—4  oz., 
1—6  or.,  10—8  oz.,  8—12  oz.,  1—16  oz. 

COMPOSITION  MATERIALS  CO. 

INC. 

25  West  43rd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Edgar  K.  Simon,  pres.; 
Milton  H.  Fischer,  vice-pres. 

COMSTOCK  ENGRAVING  CO. 

799  Broadway 

New  York  3,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Frank  Comstock,  owner. 

CONCORD  MICA  CORPORATION 
Penacock,  New  Hampshire 
PERSONNEL:  F.  D.  Pitts,  pres.  & treas.; 

P.  H.  Butterfield,  secy.;  W.  M.  Matt- 
son,  gen.  mgr. 

CONLEY,  LEONARD  B. 

906  Neil  P.  Anderson  Building 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Whitney,  Texas. 
PERSONNEL:  Leonard  B.  Conley, 

owner. 

CONNECTICUT  HARD  RUBBER  CO. 
407  East  Street 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  J.  A.  Moffitt,  pres.  & 
treas.;  C.  M.  Doede,  vice-pres.  & secy.; 
Dr.  B.  J.  Humphrey,  chief  chem.;  J.  W. 
Pulleyn,  saies  mgr.;  J.  D.  Smith,  plant 
mgr.;  Philippe  Crane,  pur.  agt. 

CONNECTICUT  PLASTIC  PROD.  CO. 
Waterbury,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  James  P.  Sulllvan,  pres. 

& supt.;  Miles  J.  Kelly,  secy.,  treas.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Howard  F.  Reichenbach, 
plant  mgr.  & pur.  agent. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  10 — 4 to  16  oz. 

CONNOR  LUMBER  & LAND  CO.,  THE 
Loona,  Wisconsin 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Marshfield,  Wis.; 
Wokefield,  Mich. 

PERSONNEL:  R.  M.  Connor,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  W.  D.  Conner,  vice-pres., 
treas.  & saies  mgr.;  G.  IC  Connor, 
vice-pres.;  Mrs.  M.  R.  Laird,  secy.;  A. 

J.  Ford,  wood  fibre  dept. 

CONSOLIDATED  MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 
521  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Mitchell  Fein,  owner  & 
chief  engr.;  Gertrude  Blank,  secy. 

CONSOLIDATED  MOLDED 
PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
309-29  Cherry  Street 
Scranton  2,  Pennsylvania 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  F.  E.  Krauer,  211 
State  St.,  Bridgeport  3,  Conn.;  D.  G. 
Wilson,  549  W.  Rondolph  St.,  Chicago; 

P.  W.  Luther,  4614  Prospect  Ave., 
Cleveland;  R.  J.  Scothorn,  550  Macca-. 
bees  BIdg.,  Detroit;  1790  Broadway, 
New  Yorx. 

PERSONNEL:  John  0'Connell,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  J.  W.  Pillinger,  vice-pres. 

& saies  mar.;  E.  W.  Birney,  vice-pres., 
supt.  & plant  mgr.;  J.  E.  McMahon, 
secy.;  B.  J.  Peyton,  treas.;  C.  K. 
Swartz,  chief  engr. 

PRESSES:  Compresslon,  106 — 25  to  350 
tons;  Injection,  16—2  oz.  to  16  oz. 

CONSOLIDATED  PLASTIC  SALES  CO. 
1477  South  Vandeventer  Avenue 
St.  Louis  10,  Missouri 
PERSONNEL:  Leroy  C.  Germoln,  owner. 

CONSOLIDATED  PLASTICS  CO. 

35  Myrtle  Avenue 

Brooklyn  1,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Walter  Middleton,  owneri^ 

CONSOLIDATED  WATER  POWER  & 
TAPER  CO. 

Plastics  Division 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL:  George  W.  Meod,  pres.; 
Stonton  W.  Mead,  vice-pres.;  Walter 
L.  Mead,  vice-pres.  & dir.  of  soles; 
Ralph  R.  Cole,  secy.  & treas.;  D.  G. 
Rowland,  gen.  mgr.  & saies  mgr.  plas- 
tics div.;  W.  F.  Thlele,  chief  engr.;  G. 

K.  Dickerman,  chief  chem.;  Vinson 
Krapfel,  pur.  agt. 
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98  YEARS  OF 
PRECISION 
MANUFACTURING 


Production  jumped  to  23,000  preforms 
per  hour — using  multiple  cavity  dies  for 
1 preforms  Vi"  thick — on  a Defiance 
Model  45  Press!  Proof  that  multi  cavity 
dies  pay  off  rapidly! 

This  200-ton  capacity  machine  also 
saves  time  and  labor  on  big  preforms — up 
to  28  sq.  in.  max.  area.  Die  change  and 
cleanup  is  only  30  minutes  for  solid  die; 
45  to  60  minutes  for  core.  Preform 
weights  and  pressures  instantly  adjust- 
able  without  stopping  the  machine.  For 
wide  range  of  shapes  and  sizes.  Pre- 
cision-built  specifically  for  plastics!  Also 
available,  Model  20  Preform  Press,  75 
ton  capacity. 

DEFIANCE  ACCESSORIES  speed  up 
special  jobs.  Brush  Feeder  Attachment 
for  Model  2 0 automatically  feeds  medium 
impact  material  up  to  6:1  bulk  factor. 
Floating  Head  for  cold  molding  opera- 
tions  gives  a pressure  dwell  as  high  as 
Y2  second,  allowing  cold  mold  com- 
pound to  flow  into  intricate  corners 
of  die.  Write  for  bulletins.  Defiance 
Machine  Works,  Inc.,  Sales  and  Admin- 
istrative Offices,  2325  Madison  Ave., 
Toledo  2,  Ohio. 
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CONSOLITE  CORPORATION 

1320*28  East  State  Street  • 

Fremont,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  H.  E.  Zink,  pres.;  E.  F. 
Sevitts,  vice*pre$.  & gen.  mgr.;  R.  D. 
Hetrick,  soles  mgr.;  C.  C.  Neeb,  supt. 

CONTINENTAL  CARBON  CO. 

1001  Fisk  Building 
Amarillo,  Texas 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Akron;  New  York. 
PERSONNEL:  R.  I.  Wishnick,  pres.;  H. 
G.  Seligman,  gen.  mgr.;  Dr.  L.  H. 
Cohan,  chief  chem.;  C.  E.  McKinney, 
plant  mgr.;  W.  F.  Twombly,  adv.  mgr. 

CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND  FIBRE 
CORP. 

70  South  Chapel  Street 
Newark,  Delaware 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago;  Cleve- 
land; Indianapolis;  New  York;  Phila- 
delphia; Spartansburg,  S.  C. 
DISTRIBUTORS:  Dallas;  Denver;  Hous- 
ton; Los  Angeles;  Omaha;  Son  Fron- 
Cisco;  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 
PERSONNEL:  Norris  N.  Wright,  pres.; 
J.  F.  Anderson,  exec.  vice-pres.;  C.  H. 
Hopkins,  secv.;  J.  A.  Ranck,  treas.;  C. 
S.  Rankin,  chief  engr.;  A.  H.  Harold- 
son,  chief  chem.;  Worth  Tracy,  dir. 
pub.  & industrial  rei.;  M.  M.  Dexter, 
sales  mgr.;  E.  A.  Curtis,  mgr.  Newark, 
Del.,  plant;  R.  L.  Haney,  mgr.  Bridge- 
port,  Pa.,  plant;  L.  L.  Howard,  Valpa- 
raiso  Ind.,  plant;  E.  O.  Hausmann,  dtr. 
plastics  res.;  W.  H.  Walker  Jr.,  pur. 
ogt. 

CONTINENTAL  PLASTICS  CORP. 
308-314  West  Erie  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  J.  D.  Linehan,  pres.  & 
pur.  ogt.;  R.  W.  Linehan,  vice-pres., 
treas.  & soles  mgr.;  E.  Gutzmann, 
secy.;  C.  G.  Bomsen,  plant  mgr. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 4 oz.,  3—8  oz, 

CONTINENTAL  SCREW  COMPANY 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Detroit 
PERSONNEL:  P.  Sweeney,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  D.  D.  Dovis,  vice-pres.  & sales 
mgr.;  M.  D.  Sweeney,  secy.;  C.  H. 
Wordwell,  treas.;  F.  K.  Brown,  supt. 
& plant  mgr.;  H.  F.  Phipard,  chief 
engr.;  Stanley  Knight,  chief  chemist; 
William  Gollant,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  Mer- 
ril  Hunt,  pur.  agent. 

COOK,  LAWRENCE  H„  INC. 

65  Massosoit  Avenue 
East  Providence,  R.  I. 

PERSONNEL:  Lawpence  H.  Cook,  pres. 
6 gen.  mgr.;  Raymond  N.  Cook,  secy. 

COOLEY  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CORP. 

38  South  Shelby  Street 
indianapolis,  Indiana 
PERSONNEL:  W.  B'.  Cooley,  pres.;  R. 
R.  Cooley,  vice-pres. 

COOPER,  D.  C.  CO. 

1467-69  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  D.  C.  Cooper,  owner  & 
gen.  mgr.;  G.  Burton,  sales  mgr.;  R. 
Woodcock,  supt. 

COPELAND  DISPIAYS,  INC. 

537  West  53rd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  518  W.  51  st  St.,  New 
York. 

PERSONNEL:  Samuel  Krebs,  pres,;  P, 
C.  Krebs,  secy.;  William  Klor,  gen. 
mgr.;  Rita  Long,  designer;  Doris  Gis- 
sen, pur.  ogt. 

CORALITE  DENTAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
63  East  Adams  Street 
Chicago  3,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL;  Henry  Zimmerman,  pres.; 
Maurice  Zimmerman,  vice-pres. 

CORLEH-TURNER  COMPANY 
1001  South  Kostner  Avenue 
Chicago  24,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  W.  D.  Corlett  Jr.,  pres., 
chief  engr.  & plant  mgr.;  Lewis  Sharp, 
secy.  & sales  mgr. 

CORNELIUS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
386  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  16,  New  York 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  14  Eost  Jackson 
BIvd.,  Chicago  4;  9610  South  Western 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles  44. 

PERSONNEL;  Robert  Freund,  Hans 
Freund,  partners;  J.  W.  Neiditch,  supt.; 
F.  W.  Rou,  chief  chemist;  Paul  Roden, 
national  sales  mgr.;  Mrs.  Edith  Alt, 
midwestern  sales  mgr.;  K.  W.  Renson, 
West  coast  sales  mgr.;  Leo  Meyer, 
plant  mgr.;  George  Freund,  pur.  ogt. 

CORON  CORPORATION 
169  Pacific  Street 
Brooklyn  2,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Louis  Grossman,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Daniel  Phillips,  secy.  & 
treas.;  Joseph  Rauch,  chief  engr.  & 
dir.  plastics  res.;  Sy  Stiller,  plant  mgr. 

CORONET  PLASTICS  CO. 

58  Cambridge  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

PERSONNEL:  Herbert  R.  Brown,  owner. 

COTE  & LAMBERT  TOOL  CO. 

51 1 Lancaster  Street 
Leominster,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Lester  R.  Cote,  & Nor- 
man W.  Lambert,  owners. 

COUGHLIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
697-699  East  132nd  Street 
New  York  54,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Frank  R.  Coughiin  & 
Paul  V.  CoOghIin,  partners. 

COVEL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL;  E.  C.  Filstrup,  pres.  & 
chief  engr.;  Lewis  L.  Filstrup,  vice- 
pres.;  Alvin  Filstrup  Jr.,  secy.  & treas.; 
John  McAntee,  gen.  mgr.;  Birgir  Bo- 
dine,  supt.;  Andrew  A.  Toppet,  adv. 
& sales  mgr.;  Leonard  Hardke,  pur. 
ogt. 

COWAN-BOYDEN  CORPORATION 
Chartley,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  C.  J.  Cowon,  pres.;  H.  C. 
Boyden  & Herbert  Rubin,  vice-pres.; 
Ed  Davls,  treas. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  2 — 8V2  oz.,  1—8 
oz.,  1—12  oz. 

COWAN  GOODRIDGE  STANDARD 
CO. 

1171  St.  James  Street 
Montreal  3,  Que.,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  H.  A.  Cowan,  owner  & 
chief  engr.;  D.  A.  Johnston,  secy.;  H. 
C.  Goodridge,  supt. 

COX  PLASTICS  CORPORATION 
162  Colgate  Avenue 
Buffalo  20,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  James  V.  Cox,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Herb  M.  Gosnell,  vice-pres.; 
Edward  D.  Seimer,  secy. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  4. 

CRAFT  SRVICE 

337  University  Avenue 

Rochester  7,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Oscar  E.  Minor,  owner; 

Helen  E.  Minor,  gen.  mgr.;  Eorl  Thoms, 

supt.;  Richard  Ellsworth,  plant  mgr. 

CRAFT  SHOP 
124  Ford  Avenue 
Wyandotte,  Michigan 

CRAFTSMAN  ENGRAVER5 
71  Pork  Place 
New  York  7,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  M.  Fatow,  pres.;  Lloyd  S. 
Fatow,  vice-pres.;  Lee  Fatow,  treas. 

CRAFTSMEN'S  GUILD 
6916  Romaine  Street 
Hollywood  38,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Boyd  H.  Fuller,  pres.; 
Joseph  J.  Engbarth,  supt.;  Richard  P. 
Fuller,  chief  engr.;  Robert  B.  Fuller, 
pur.  ogt. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 1 oz.,  1—8  oz. 

CRAGGS,  VERNON  H.,  INC. 

330  North  Charles  Street 
Baltimore  1,  Maryland 
PERSONNEL:  Vernon  H.  Craggs,  pres. 
& treas.;  E.  R.  Craggs,  vice-pres.;  Guy 
A.  Rebok,  vice-pres.  & secy. 

CRAMER,  R.  W.  CO.,  THE 

Cenlerbrook,  Connecticut 


Ingenious  New 

Technical  Methods 

To  Help  You  Simplify  Production 


New  Tool  Inserts  Rubber  Grommets 
Quickly  . . . EasMy! 


A new  tool  called  a Grommet 
Inserter  is  shown  above  insert- 
ing  a rubber  grommet  in  a Sub- 
Chassis  of  a Zenith  7H820 
Table  Model  Radio.  The  inset 
illustrates  a dose  up  view  of 
tbe  Grommet  Inserter  before 
and  after  the  grommet  has 
been  irjserted. 

Anyone  can  insert  grommets 
in  an  instant  with  the  new 
Grommet  Inserter.  Saves  time, 
labor,  and  assures  perfect  fit. 
No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  use 
the  time-consuming,  cumber- 
some  method  of  insertion  by 
hand.  The  new  Grommet 
Inserter  does  it  effidently. 
Simple  as  A-B-C.  All  you  do 
is  push  the  Grommet  Inserter 
through  the  hoie,  open  jaws, 
place  grommet  in  jaws,  and 
pull  back — leaving  grommet 
firmly  in  place,  and  perfectly 
fitted.  Comes  in  four  standard 
sizes:  V4",  5/16",  3/g",  7/16". 
Can  be  furnished  in  any  special 
sizes  to  order. 

You  can  count  on  chewing 
gum,  too,  to  help  step  up  em- 
ployee’s  on-the-job  efficiency. 
Chewing  gum  helps  relieve  ten- 
sion  and  thereby  enables  him 
to  Work  quicker  and  easier 
wbile  leaving  hands  free. 
That’s  why  more  and  more 
plant  owners  are  making  Wrig- 
ley’s  Spearmint  Gum  available 


to  everyone. 


Comphtf  detai/i  may  be  obtained  from 
tJ.  B.  Rich  Manufacturing  Co, 

6217  Mehina  Ave.,  Chicago  30,  Illinois  AC-62 
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Co.,  Inc 


Central  Ave.,  near  Long  Ave.  • HILLSIDE,  NEW  JERSEY 


In  40,000  square  feet  of  work- 
ing  space,  Emeloid  now  offers 
the  most  completely  equipped 
plastics  plant  in  the  East.  This 
opens  a new  era  in  Emeloid 
history  that  means  greater  effi- 
ciency  and  greater  service — 
based  on  three  decades  of  fab- 
ricating  experience  in  plastics. 


Here  at  Emeloid  you'll  find  a complete  plastic 
service  which  offers  more  than  18  diversified 
skills  and  facilities  encompassing  practically 
every  phase  of  plastic  production.  So  call  on 
us  if  you  have  a product  whose  manufacture 
requires  several  different  operations.  The 
chances  are  it  can  be  made  better,  faster  and 
more  economically  here  at  Emeloid  — one  of 
America's  most  completely  equipped  plastic 
plants. 


BUFFING 


MACHINING 


INJECTION 


PRINTING 


HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
lAMINATING 


stamping 


CUTTING 


I 
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PERSONNEL:  R.  W.  Cramer,  pres.;  F. 
R.  Rrophy,  vic®-pra$.  in  chg.  sales;  E. 
L.  Schellens,  vice*pres.  in  chg.  prod.; 
R.  Williams,  pur.  agt. 

CREATIVE  ART  SERVICE 
15  Columbia  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Benjamin  B.  Kessler, 

partner. 

CREATIVE-FLEXTON 

23  West  23rd  Street 

New  York,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Steve  Wise,  pres.  & gen. 

mgr.;  A.  H.  Weisswasser,  secy.;  M.  A. 

Clemens,  treos.;  Melvin  Wise,  soles 

mgr.  & pur.  agent. 

CREATIVE  MOULDED  PRODUCTS 

CO. 

434  Sixth  Avenue 
New  York  11,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Alex  Friedman,  owner; 
G.  FieJd,  secy. 

CREATIVE  PLASTICS 
ENGINEERING  CO. 

1849  Milwaukee  Avenue  ' 

Chicago  47,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  Hans  Freeman,  pres. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  3— IV?  oz. 

CROWN  EXTRUDERS  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  227 
Flushing,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Edward  D.  Sitbon,  own- 
er. 


CROWN  MACHINE  & TOOL  CO. 

2800  W.  Lancaster  BIvd. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

PERSONNEL:  W.  M.  Harrison,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  F.  8.  Williams  Jr.,  vice- 
pres.  & sales  mgr.;  J.  R.  Holden,  vice- 
pres.  & supt.;  M.  H.  Milliken,  secy.  & 
treas.;  George  Bohannon,  chief  engr.; 
Albert  Evans,  adv.  mgr.;  Earl  Halver- 
son,  pur.  ogt. 

CRUCIBLE  STEEL  CO.  OF  AMERICA 
405  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  W.  H.  Colvin  Jr.,  pres.; 
R.  E.  Christie,  exec.  vice-pres.;  M.  E. 
Cummings,  asst.  to  pres.;  K.  R.  Vogel, 
secy.;  J.  F.  Prince,  treas.;  A.  T.  Gal- 
broith,  gen.  mgr.  of  sales;  Gordon  S. 
TuthIU,  odv.  mgr.;  A.  W.  Taylor,  pur. 
agt. 

CRUVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

2460  Jackson  BIvd. 

Chicago  12,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  2 W.  46th  St.,  New 

York  19. 

PERSONNEL:  C.  L.  Cruver  Sr.,  pres.; 

C.  L.  Cruver  Jr.,  vice-pres.;  F.  J.  Hoope, 
secy.;  W.  P.  Gobeille,  plant  mgr.;  J.  S. 
Clark,  pur.  agt. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 2 oz.,  1—4  oz., 
oz.,  1—^  oz.,  4- — 8 oz.,  1—12  oz., 
1-16  oz.,  1-22  oz. 

CRUZE,  CHARLES 
2008  West  Seventh  Street 
Los  Angeles  5,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Charles  Cruze,  pres.; 

Harry^  Little,  chief  engr.;  Kathryn  Lit- 
tle,  dir.  pub.  rei. 

CRYSTAL  GLASS  & PLASTICS,  LTD. 

56  Boulthee  Avenue 
Toronta,  Ontario,  Canada 
PERSONNEL;  C,  F.  Wood,  pres.;  How- 
ard  Yates,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr,;  M. 
C.  Hooper,  secy.;  K.  P.  Gtadney,  treas. 

CRYSTAL  PLASTICS,  INC. 

521  West  23rd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Herbert  Weil,  pres.  & 
dir.  pub.  rei.;  Myron  Greenwaid,  vice- 
pres.  & adv.  mgr.;  Charles  Karmel, 
secy.  & chief  engr.;  George  J.  Steph- 
ens,  treas.,  gen.  mgr.  & pur.  agent; 
Joseph  Feleccia,  supt.;  Ralph  Corporal, 
sales  mgr. 

CRYSTAL-TEX  COMPANY 
54  South  Fair  Oaks  Avenue 
Pasadena  1,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Joseph  Zuckerman,  own- 
er. 


CRYSTAL  TUBE  CORPORATION 
Plastics  Division 
538  South  Wells  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  140  West  21  st 
Street,  New  York. 

PERSONNEL:  Leon  Goodman,  pres.; 

Reynold  Goodman,  vice-pres.;  Harold 
Golclring,  secy.,  treas.  & sales  mgr.; 
Herbert  Berry,  gen.  mgr.,  chief  engr. 

& pur.  agent;  Jock  Misluck,  supt.; 
Eileen  Clifford,  adv.  mgr. 

C-THRU  RULER  COMPANY 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

CULTON,  W.  scon 
9V2  West  Street 
Attelboro,  Massochusetts 
PERSONNEL;  W.  Scott  Culton,  owner. 

CUMBERLAND  ENGINEERING  CO., 
INC. 

P.O.  Box  216 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 
PLANT:  4 Cross  St.,  Central  Falls,  R.  I. 
PERSONNEL;  Fred  M.  Roddy,  pres., 
treas.  & chief  engr.;  Ruth  S.  Williams, 
secy.;  Robert  Holden,  supt. 

CUMBERLAND  TOOL  WORKS 
1317  West  Grand  Avenue 
Chicago  22,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  John  Nemeth  & Nicholas 
Nemeth,  partners. 

PERSONNEL:  Compresslon,  10—100  to 
400  ton;  injection,  2 — 1 oz.,  1—2  oz. 

CUMING,  M.  A.  & COMPANY,  INC. 
43-49  Bteecker  Street 
New  York  12,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  John  P.  Cuming,  pres,; 
Geo.  E.  Fox,  vice-pres.;  Mildred  E. 
Davis,  treas. 

CURBELL  INCORPORATED 
‘1700  EImwood  Avenue 
Buffalo  7,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  Edmond  A.  Leone,  pres. 
& plant  mgr.;  Kurt  H.  Osberg,  vice- 
pres.,  gen.  & sales  mgr.;  John  Zacca- 
ria,  secy.;  Leonard  H.  Leone,  treas.; 
Gerry  Louere,  dir.  plastics  research; 
Edna  L.  8.  Glover,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  WM- 
bert  C.  Hoefert,  tooling  engr.;  Robert 
Newell,  tool  designer. 

CURRIE,  THOMAS 
Southport,  Conn. 

PERSONNEL:  T.  Currie,  owner. 

CURTIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1905  Kienlen  Avenue 
St.  Louis  20,  Missouri 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  307  N.  Michigan 
BIvd.,  Chicago  1;  30  Vesey  St.,  New 
York  7. 

PERSONNEL;  W.  C.  Hecker,  pres.;  J.  D. 
Lodwick,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  pneumotic 
soles;  H.  C.  Morrison,  vice-pres.  in 
chg.  refrigeration  sales;  F.  A.  Acker- 
man,  vice-pres.;  C.  W.  Frees,  treas.; 
A.  B.  Nieninger,  supt.;  W.  K.  Kren- 
ning,  chief  engr.;  Stanley  Horn,  dir. 
pub.  rei.;  Herbert  Armstrong,  plant 
mgr.;  J.  P.  Gilbert,  odv.  mgr.;  J.  A.  A. 
Hecker,  pur.  agt. 

CUSHING  & NEVELL 

101  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York 

PERSONNEL;  George  Cushing  & 

Thomas  Nevell,  partners. 

CUSTOMBILT  PLASTIC  MOLDING 
CO. 

2110  West  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Alhambra,  Colifornla 
PERSONNEL:  Robert  R.  Burns,  pres.; 
Sidney  Brooks,  secy.;  Leo  Feder,  gen. 
mgr.;  Earl  Morgan,  supt.;  Julian  Pre- 
gulman,  sales  mgr.;  Bernard  Dill, 
plont  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Compresslon,  1 — 300  ton; 
injection,  2 — 9 oz. 

CUTLER-HAMMER,  INCORPORATED 
315  North  12th  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  G.  S.  Crane,  pres.;  J.  C. 
Wilson,  vice-pres.  & secy.;  P.  Ryan, 
vice-pres.  in  chg.  mfg.;  P.  B.  Harwood, 
vice  pres.  in  chg.  eng.;  E.  W.  Seeger. 
vice-pres.  in  chg.  development;  P.  S. 


Jones,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  soles;  J.  C. 
Wilson,  secy.;  J.  C.  Springer,  treas.; 

L.  P.  Niessen,  adv.  mgr.;  B.  M.  Horter, 
pur.  ogt. 

CZECHO  PEASANT  ART  COMPANY 

10  West  19th  Streel 
New  York  11,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  Joseph  Mroiek,  sr.  port- 
ner; Milos  Mrozek  & Harold  Mrozek, 
partners. 

D'ADDARIO,  THOMAS 
55  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Thomas  D'AddorIo,  owner. 

DAILEY,  DONALD 
Lewis  Tower 
15th  & Locust  Streets 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

PERSONNEL:  Donald  Dailey,  owner; 
Som  Fohnestock,  chief  engr.;  Scott 
MacGregor,  tech.  asst. 

DAMAC  TOOL  COMPANY 

432  East  165th  Street 

Bronx  56,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Walter  Davis  & George 

Dornell,  partners. 

DAMASCUS,  INCORPORATED 
2930  East  84th  Street 
Cleveland  4,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  J.  J.  White,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr. 

DAN-DEE  STRAP  & 5PECIALTY  CO. 
61  Clymer  Street 
Brooklyn  11,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  N.  Ritter,  owner;  Nick 
Fedok,  gen.  mgr.;  Harry  Klein,  sales 
mgr. 

DANDY  PLASTICS  PROD.  CO.,  INC. 
250  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Irving  I.  Munzer,  pres., 
secy.  & sales  mgr.;  Elias  Robinson, 
treas. 

DANMAR  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
220  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Daniel  M.  Beckenstein  & 
Martin  J.  Fenwick,  partners. 

DANNEMAN  DIE-SET 

Div.  of  Acme-Donneman  Company, 
Incorporated 

203-205  Lafayette  Street 
New  York  12,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Fred.  C.  Donnemon,  pres., 
chief  engr.  & adv.  mgr,;  M.  A.  Danne- 
man,  vice-pres.;  W.  R.  Himmelriech, 
secy.  & treas.;  John  Wendler,  works 
mgr.;  T.  C.  Beck,  sales  mgr.  & pur. 
agent. 

DAPOL  PLASTICS,  INC. 

90  Grove  Street 
Worcester,  Mass. 

PERSONNEL:  David  Goldrosen,  pres., 
gen.  mgr.  & chief  engr.;  Peter  P.  Sal- 
zer,  treas.  & sales  mgr.;  Louis  I. 
Goldrosen,  plant  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 8 oz.,  1—12  oz. 

DARR,  HAROLD  W.  ASSOCIATES 

1304  Foshoy  Tower 
Minneapolis  2,  Minnesota 
PERSONNEL;  Harold  W.  Darr  & How- 
ard  F.  Woo,  partners. 

DAVIDOFF,  CHARLES 

198  Broadway 

New  York  7,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Charles  Davidoff,  owner. 

DAVIES,  CHARLES  ASSOCIATES 
250  East  43rd  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Charles  Davies,  owner. 

DAVIES  DOUBLE  ^'U"  PACKINGS 

Westboro,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Ralph  Davies,  owner. 

DAVIES,  HARRY,  MOLDING  CO. 
1428  North  Wells  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  R.  H.  Clague  & Co., 
3727  N.  Palmer,  Milwaukee;  J.  M. 
Forshay,  27  Park  Place,  New  York; 
Northwest  Plastics  Co.,  Seattle;  Atlas 


Radio  Corp.,  560  King  St,  West,  Toron- 
to, Ont.,  Canada. 

PERSONNEL:  Harry  Davies,  pres., 

owner  & treas.;  J.  F.  Davies,  vice-pres., 
gen.  & sales  mgr.;  M.  M.  Davies,  secy.; 
C.  J.  Terrill,  supt.  & chief  engr.;  G.  J. 
Koerner,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  I.  Haugen,  pur. 
agt.;  Wm.  A.  Hart,  sales  engr. 
PRESSES:  Compresslon,  75  tons  & up. 

DAVIES,  HELEN  INC. 

139  East  35th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Helen  Davies,  pres.  & dir. 
plastics  res. 

DAVIS,  JOSEPH  PLASTICS  CO. 
Ariington,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Joseph  Davis,  pres.;  A. 
Davis,  vice-pres.;  Sodie  Davis,  secy.; 
Morton  Davis,  treas.;  Lincoln  Stein- 
hardt, sales  mgr.;  Sam  Goldblatt,  pur. 
agt. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  2—2  oz.,  1 — 4 oz., 
2—6  oz.,  2—^  oz. 

DAWSON  COMPANY 
1841-1843  Euclid  Ave. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Irvln  H.  Dawson,  pres.; 
E.  E.  Huebner,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.; 
Rose  Pelsey,  secy.;  F.  Clement,  chief 
engr.,  plastic  dept. 

DAYMOND  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
309  King  Street  West 
Chathom,  Ont.,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  F.  R.  Daymond,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  H.  A.  Daymond,  vice-pres.; 
L.  E.  Schaller,  secy.;  J.  A.  McCoilum, 
treas. 

DAYSTROM  CORPORATION 
211  Franklin  Street 
Olean,  New  York 

PERSONNEL;  Paul  Dollard,  pres.  & 
supt.;  C.  E.  Ferguson,  vice-pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  K.  Kipp,  treos.;  Ted  Hughes, 
dir.  plastics  research;  A.  Krauser,  adv. 
mgr,;  J.  Gorski,  pur.  agent. 

PRESSES:  Compresslon,  3. 

DAZEY  CORPORATION 

4315  Warne  Avenue 

St.  Louis  7,  Missouri 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  The  Standard  Churn 

Co.,  Wopokoneta,  Ohio. 

PERSONNEL:  James  N.  Dazey,  pres.  & 
treas.;  William  Loss,  vice-pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  Fred  Sanford  & Dave  Sanford, 
vice-pres.;  Robert  Burnett,  secy.;  Ray 
Reed,  supt.;  Stanley  Branch,  chief 
engr.;  George  Nagel,  chief  chem., 
plating  dept.;  A.  J.  Berkel,  sales  mgr.; 
Erle  Tremper,  plont  mgr.,  prod.  con- 
trol;  Fred  Yount,  adv.  mgr.;  Edward 
Gieseking,  pur.  agt.;  Edward  Clancy, 
chief  acct. 

DE  BELL  & RICHARDSON,  INC. 

Springfteld,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  John  M.  De  Bell,  pres.; 
Henry  M.  Richardson,  treas.;  M.  H. 
Nickerson,  chief  chemist. 

DEBELL.  GEORGE  W. 

P.O.  Box  66 

East  Chathom,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  George  W.  Debell,  owner. 

DEECY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC. 
120  Potter  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Dudley  Clapp,  pres.;  W. 
O.  Osgood,  vice-pres.;  J.  A.  Hansen, 
supt.;  George  H.  Toft,  dir.  plastics 
res. 

DEED,  WILLIAM  J. 

154  Nassau  Street 

New  York,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  William  J.  Deed,  pres. 

DEERWESTER  MFG.  COMPANY 

1102  Longwood  Drive 

Chicago  43,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Harry  J.  Deerwester,  Jr., 

owner. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—1  oz. 

DEFIANCc  MACHINE  WORKS,  INC. 
2325  Madison  Avenue 
Todelo,  Ohio 
FACTORYi  Defiance,  Ohio 
PERSONNEL:  H.  D.  Bennet,  pres.  & 
treas.;  G.  R.  Bennett  & O.  R.  Noff- 
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slnger,  vice-pres.;  C.  O.  Marshall,  Jr., 
secy.;  Everett  Oavis,  gen.  foreman;  Ros- 
seil  Klinger,  sr.  engr.;  Keith  Halt,  res. 
engr.;  C.  B.  Smith,  application  engr.; 
G.  P.  Anderson,  sales  mgr.;  John  Cole, 
pur.  agt. 

DE  LAVAL  STEAM  TURBINE  CO. 
Trenton  2,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEl:  H.  L.  Watson,  pres.;  H. 
W.  Johnson,  vice-pres.;  C.  R.  Waller, 
vice-pres.  & chief  engr.;  W.  A.  Neu- 
mann,  osst.  secy.  & treas.;  Charles 
Jurgensen,  acting  works  mgr.;  Arthur 
Dockter,  supt.;  R.  C.  RuehI,  Jr.,  per- 
sonnel  dir.;  J.  P.  Stewart,  soles  mgr.; 
Polen  Flagler,  adv.  mgr.;  Thomas 
Satmon,  pur.  ogt. 

DEIAWARE  FIOOR  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Christiana  Avenue 

Wilmington  99,  Delaware 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  295  Fifth  Ave.,  New 

York. 

PERSONNEL:  Walter  J.  Binder,  pres.; 
Arthur  L.  Pearce,  vice-pres.,  secy.  & 
treas.;  Joel  Rosenson,  vice-pres.  & pur. 
ogt.;  S.  J.  Sencer,  vice-pres.;  Leon 
Crew,  chief  engr.;  M.  W.  Murphy,  Jr., 
asst.  to  pres.;  A.  Kauffman,  sales  mgr.; 

C.  M.  Ritterson,  plant  mgr.;  R.  K. 
Petry,  dir.  res. 

DELGENE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1107  Harrison  Avenue 
Defionce,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Eugene  D.  Williams,  pres. 

& pur.  agent.;  Paul  R.  Williams,  vice- 
pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  Mary  R.  Williams, 
secy.,  vice-pres.  & treos. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  1—50  tons. 

DELTA  DIE  COMPANY,  INC. 

20  West  22nd  Street 
New  York  10,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Edward  Eichel,  pres.;  H. 
Joffe,  treas. 

DELTA  MANUFACTURING  DIVISION 

Rockwell  Manufacturing  Company 
600  East  Vienna  Avenue 
Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL:  W.  F.  Rockwell,  Jr.;  H.  C. 
Stuckeman,  secy.  & treas.;  A.  H.  Chat- 
ley,  gen.  mgr.;  M.  Heinrlch,  supt.;  C. 
A.  Wiepkins,  chief  engr.;  R.  P.  Melius, 
sales  mgr.;  W.  Schutz,  adv.  mgr.;  G. 

T.  Scully,  pur.  ogt. 

DE  MATTIA  MACHINE  & TOOL  CO. 
Clifton.  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  50  Church  St.,  New 
York. 

PERSONNEL:  Peter  De  Mattia,  pres.; 
G.  A.  Do  Mattia,  treas. 

DEMPSTER  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

250  Mill  Street 
Betleville  9,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  James  Dempster,  pres.; 
Irma  Dempster,  vice-pres.;  W.  S.  Fos- 
ter, sales  mgr. 

DENISON  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  W.  C.  Denison,  Jr.,  pres. 
& treas.;  Frank  C.  Norris  & G.  W.  Deni- 
son, vice-pres.;  H.  C.  Kent,  secy.;  C. 
A.  Hughes,  plant  supt.;  V.  Blasutta, 
chief  engr.;  T.  W.  Shook,  soles  mgr.; 
W.  K.  Carter,  dir.  plastics  res.;  J.  M. 
Gallant,  adv.  mgr.;  G.  T.  Hays,  pur. 
ogt. 

DERHAM,  PHILIP  A.  & ASSOCIATES 

Rosemont,  Pennsylvonio 
PERSONNEL;  Philip  A.  Derham,  pres. 

DERR,  CLYDE  E. 

201  South  14th  Street 
Allentown,  Pennsylvonio 
PERSONNEL:  Clyde  E.  Derr,  owner. 

DESIGN 

2707-09  S.  Colhoun  St. 

Fort  Woyne,  Indiana 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Mr.  R.  C.  Tytler, 
1950  E.  71$t  St.,  Cleveland  3;  M.  W. 
Shriver,  1113  Kirby  BIdg.,  Dallas  1; 
George  G.  Altman,  P.  O.  Box  1905. 
Savannah,  Ga.;  Hubert  Bekaert,  145 
Ariington  Ave.,  Toronto  10,  Ont.  Can- 
ada. 

PERSONNEL:  Lee  F,  Bernhardt,  dir,  of 
octivities. 


DESIGN  ASSOCIATES 
61 V2  North  Main  Street 
Mansfield,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Charles  R.  Blosser,  owner 
& treas.;  M.  R.  Brady,  secy.;  E.  W. 
Spencer,  chief  engr.;  W.  F.  Sonford, 
stylist. 


DESIGN  ASSOCIATES,  LIMITED 
One  East  53rd  Street 
New  York  22,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Frands  E.  Blod,  pres.  & 
secy.;  Morgaret  Blod,  vice-pres.  & 
treas.;  Edward  D.  Patterson,  sales 
mgr.  & chief  engr.;  Douglas  Merrilees, 
chief  designer. 


DESIGN  LABORATORY 

703  North  Monroe  Street 
Tallahassee,  Florida 
PERSONNEL:  Robert  Delson,  owner. 


DESIGN  SERVICE  COMPANY 
31  Fulton  Street 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  180  N.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago;  4614  Prospect  Ave., 
Cleveland;  71  W.  23rd  St.  & 72  Beaver 
St.,  New  York;  1604  Walnut  St.,  Philo- 
delphia. 

PERSONNEL:  Alfred  A.  Signorelll, 

owner;  C.  F.  de  Jonge,  gen.  mgr. 

DESIGNED  PRODUCTS, 
INCORPORATED 
65-83  Roebling  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  Walter  Marshak,  pres.; 
Eduard  Dechar,  vice-pres.;  Marvin 
Nathan,  plant  mgr.;  Arthur  Marshak, 
pur.  agent. 


DESIGNERS  FOR  INDUSTRY,  INC. 
2915  Detroit  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  59  Park  Ave.,  New 
York. 

REPRESENTATIVES:  Atlanta,  Dollas, 

San  Francisco. 

PERSONNEL:  Chas.  H.  Standish,  pres.; 
Archer  Richards  & Anthony  Kreiner, 
vice-pres.;  Lawrence  Blazey,  secy. 


DESIMONE,  A.  J.  CORP. 

180-190  Putnam  Street 
Paterson,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL;  Anthony  J.  Desimone, 
pres.;  Joseph  A.  Desimone,  vice-pres.; 
John  J.  0'Reilly,  secy.  & treas. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  4-4  oz.,  11-8  oz. 


DESKEY,  DONALD  ASSOCIATES 

630  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Merchandise  Mart, 
Chicago;  145  E.  32nd  St.,  New  York. 
PERSONNEL:  Donold  Desky,  $r.  port- 
ner; Ralph  Gulley,  gen.  mgr.  & part- 
ner.; Philip  R.  Kelly,  dir.  pub.  rei. 

DESPATCH  OVEN  COMPANY 
619  $.  E.  8th  Street 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  1334  LaSalle-Wacker 
BIdg.,  Chicago. 

AGENTS:  Atlonta;  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Boston;  Buffalo;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Day- 
ton;  Detroit;  Evansville,  Ind.;  Houston; 
LaGrange,  Ohio;  Los  Angeles;  Wil- 
waukee;  Narberth,  Pa.;  Newark,  N.  J. 
PERSONNEL:  G.  M.  Lund,  pres.;  Fred 
Larsen,  vice-pres.  & secy.;  _G.  L.  Schus- 
ter,  vice-pres.,  treas.  & chief  engr.;  C. 
P.  Doherty,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  R. 
G.  MacCune,  sales  mgr.;  Lloyd  John- 
son, plant  mgr.;  Foulke  Agency,  Min- 
neapolis, adv.  mgr.;  C.  J.  Flinn,  pur. 
agt. 

D'ESTE  DIVISION 
American  Chain  & Cable  Co.,  Inc. 
Reading,  Pennsylvonio 
PERSONNEL:  D.  A.  Herrick,  plant  mgr. 


de  SWART,  JAN 
1203  Fair  Ooks 
South  Pasadena,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Jon  de  Swart,  owner 


DETREX  CORPORATION 

14331  Woodrow  Wilson 
Detroit,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  R.  A.  Emmett,  pres.;  W. 
W.  Davidson,  vice-pres.  & dir.  sales; 
C.  F.  Dinley,  vice-pres.  & dir.  eng.  & 
research;  A.  O.  Thalacker,  vice-pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  E.  W.  Allisori,  secy.;  G. 
E.  Powers,  treas.;  D.  E.  Williard,  foc- 
tory  mgr.;  T.  J.  Kearney,  chief  engr.; 
W.  McCracken,  res.  dir.;  W.  Lone,  dir. 
personnel  & pub.  rei.;  G.  W.  Walter, 
adv.  & sales  prom.  mgr.;  W.  G.  Smith, 
pur.  ogt. 

DETROIT  MACOID  CORPORATION 
12340  Cloverdale  Avenue 
Detroit,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL  George  S.  Hendrie,  pres.; 
J.  E.  Gould,  vice-pres.,  treas.,  gen. 
soles  & adv.  mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  S.  D. 
Bradley,  secy.,  chief  engr.,  chief  chem. 
& dir.  plastics  res.;  Russell  Valentine, 
supt. 

DETROIT  MOLD  ENGINEERING  CO. 
6686  E.  McNichols  Road 
Detroit,  Michigan 

PLANT:  1217  Central  Ave.,  Hillside, 
N.  J. 

SALES  OFFICE:  333  N.  Michigon  Ave., 
Chicago. 

PERSONNEL:  1.  T.  Quarnstrom,  pres.; 
L.  J.  Morrison,  vice-pres.  & soles  mgr.; 
H.  S.  Knight,  secy.;  H.  A.  Van  Amberg, 
supt. 

DEUBLIN  COMPANY 
Northbrook,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  L.  H.  Deubler,  pres.;  Rich- 
ord  L.  Linn,  vice-pres.;  Marie  E.  Deub- 
ler, secy.;  E.  A.  Linn,  treas.;  Douglas 
Rader,  adv.  mgr. 


DE  VILBISS  COMPANY,  THE 

300  Phillips  Avenue 
Toledo  1,  Ohio 

SALES  & SERVICE  OFFICES:  1280  W. 
Washington  BIvd.,  Chicago  7;  2865  E. 
Grand  BIvd.,  Detroit  2;  511  W.  Fulton 
St.,  Grand  Rapids  4;  1420  S.  Los  An- 
geles St.,  Los  Angeles  15;  460  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  16;  401  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia  8;  831  Howard  St.,  Son 
Francisco  3. 

PERSONNEL:  H.  P.  De  Vilbiss,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  R.  A.  Guyer,  vice-pres.  in 
chg.  sales  & secy.;  J.  M.  Robinson, 
treas.;  D.  J.  Peeps,  chief  engr.;  H.  H. 
St.  John,  chief  chem.;  W.  A.  Delger, 
plant  mgr.;  H.  A.  Lange,  adv.  mgr.;  E. 
J.  Etzel,  pur.  ogt. 


DEWEY  & ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Cambridge  40,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  San  Leandro,  Calif., 
Chicago. 

PERSONNEL:  Bradley  Dewey,  pres.; 

Charles  Almy,  exec.  vice-pres.;  H.  S. 
Ferguson,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  John 
L.  Lunn,  vice-pres.;  T.  T.  Miller,  vice- 
pres.  & sales  mgr.;  H.  L.  Gilbert,  Jr., 
Secy.;  W.  H.  McLean,  treas.;  W.  L. 
Taggort,  supt.;  W.  H.  Borden,  chief 
engr.;  C.  H.  Egan,  chief  chemlst;  Dr. 
J.  G.  Mark,  dir.  plastics  research; 
Robert  J.  Gray,  dir.  pub.  rei.  & adv. 
mgr.;  A.  B.  Secor,  pur.  agt. 


DIADEM,  INCORPORATED 
158  Pleasant  Street 
Leominster,  Massochusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Lester  T.  Sawyer,  pres.; 
A.  C.  Sawyer,  vice-pres.;  Harold  D. 
Baidridge,  gen.  mgr.;  Arthur  C.  Brown, 
sales  mgr. 

PRESSES;  Injection,  2-2  oz.,  2—4 
oz.,  5—8  oz.,  1 — 22  oz. 


DIAMOND  ALKALI  C9MPANY 

Union  Commerce  Building 
Cleveland  14,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities 
PERSONNEL:  Roymond  F.  Evans,  pres.; 
John  A.  Sargent,  vice-pres.  in  chg. 
finance;  Frederick  W.  Fraley,  vice-pres. 
in  chg.  sales;  Donold  S.  Carmichael, 
secy.,  dir.  pub.  rei.  & odv.  mgr.;  Wil- 
liom  H.  Evons,  treas.;  C.  A.  Butler,  Jr., 
di^^.  eng.;  C.  C.  Brumbaugh,  dir.  re- 
search & development;  William  H.  Mc- 
Connell,  dir.  of  sales;  W.  E.  Bittner, 
pur.  agt. 


DICALITE  COMPANY,  THE 

Div.  Greot  Lakes  Carbon  Corp. 

756  South  Broadway 
Los  Angeles  14,  Caiifornia 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  520  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  11;  18  E.  48th  St.,  New 
York  17. 

PERSONNEL:  A.  R.  Bollaert,  gen.  mgr. 
(Los  Angeles);  C.  V.  O.  Hughes,  Jr., 
supt.  of  plants;  D.  F.  Dyrsmid  (Box 
107,  Walteria,  Cal.),  chief  engr.;  J. 
W.  Kenney  (V/alteria),  chief  chem. 

DICKTEN  & MAR5CH  MFG.  CO. 

900  East  Vienna  Avenue 
Milwaukee  12,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL:  Alfred  Marsch  & Erick 
Dickten,  partners. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  2 — 70  ton,  4— 
250  ton,  2-300  ton. 

Dl  CYAN  & BROVI/N 
12  East  41st  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Dr.  Erwin  Di  Cyan,  di- 
rector. 

DIE  AND  TOOL  COMPANY 
4701-09  West  North  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Oshkosh,  Wisc. 
PERSONNEL:  John  S.  Kartheiser, 

owner;  George  W.  Kartheiser,  gen. 
mgr.,  Peter  Urban,  supt. 

DIE-CUT  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
2029  East  102nd  Street 
Clevelond  6,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL;  I.  N.  Comet,  pres.;  M. 
Morantz,  vice-pres. 

DIEHL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1161  Finderne  Avenue 
Somerville,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Atlanto,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Dallas,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Worcester. 

PERSONNEL:  P.  H.  Trickey,  chief  engr.; 
W.  J.  Jockers,  sales  mgr.;  H.  W.  Kloth, 
adv.  mgr.;  H.  A.  Conrad,  pur.  agt. 

DIEMOLDING  CORPORATION 
Canostota,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Donald  H.  Dew,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Norman  L.  Stafford,  secy. 
& treas.;  Walloce  B.  Ross,  sales  mgr.; 
L.  E.  Brooks,  pur.  agent. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  50 — 16  to  400 
tons. 

DIE-PLAST  COMPANY,  LTD. 

6540  Hutchison  Street 
Outremont,  Que.,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  S.  Levites,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  Oscar  Stabiner,  vice-pres.  & 
secy.;  J.  M.  E.  Tildesley,  treas.;  R. 
Lofond,  supt.;  Kenneth  S.  Fortone,  chief 
chem. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—2  oz.,  3—8  oz. 

DIETRICH  MORSE  & ASSOCIATES 
316  Sixteenth  Street 
Sacramento  14,  California 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  P.  O.  Box  397,  Capi- 
tola,  California. 

PERSONNEL:  W.  F.  Dietrich,  partner 
& chief  eng.;  G.  H.  Morse,  partner  & 
gen.  mgr.;  G.  B.  Phillips,  chief  chem. 

DIllEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  THE 
1656  Ansel  Road 
Cleveland  6,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  William  Dilley,  partner 
& supt.;  Frank  R.  Utble  & C.  Z.  Slagle, 
partners. 

DILLON-BECK  MFG.  CO. 

1227  Central  Avenue 
Hillside,  New  Jersey 
SALES  OFFICE:  Smith-Benny  Sales,  11 
W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 
PERSONNEL;  Edword  W.  Rowai,  pres.; 
W.  E.  Selby,  Jr.,  vice-pres.  in  chg. 
sales  & sales  mgr.;  J.  Parke  Logan, 
vice-pres.  in  chg.  prod.;  Harry  F. 
0'Hara,  secy.,  treas.,  adv.  mgr.  & pur. 
agt.;  John  Beck,  chief  chem. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  2—2  oz.,  1-6  oz., 
2—8  oz. 

DILLON,  W.  C.  & CO.,  INC. 

5410  West  Harrison  Street 
Chicago  44,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  W.  C.  Dillon,  pres. 
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glamorous  new  styling  for 
men  who  create  business 


These  versatile,  long  wearing  fabrics 
add  new  color  and  practical  luxury  fo  • • • 


automobile  seot  covers 

The  outstanding  material  among 
fine  auto  seat  covers,  LUMiTE-is 
chosen  for  its  wide  variety  of  solid  tones  and 
patterns ...  its  positive  resistance  to  scuffing, 
scarring  and  staining ...  its  ease  of  cleaning.  The 
LUMITE  label  appears  on  quality  seat  covers  for 
America’s  finest  cars. 

furniture 

With  warmth  of  color  and 
pleasant  "hand,”  LUMITE  gives 
a smart,  crisp  note  to  furniture.  Woven  of  Dow’s 
Saran  and  remarkably  easy  to  handle,  it  lends 
itself  to  fine  tailoring.  On  garden  or  porch  furni- 
ture, LUMITE  fabrics  are  unaffected  by  rain,  sun 
or  snow,  and  will  not  mildevi^  or  rot. 


fronsportation  seoting 


On  busses,  trains,  cars  and 
planes,LUMiTE’s  high  resistance 
to  abrasion  gives  more  wear  per  passenger  mile. 
Ink,  gum,  grease,  candy,  lipstick,  or  dirty  feet 
can’t  harm  it.  Cleaning  is  faster,  simpler. 


public  placesi 

Countless  beautiful  patterns 
and  lovely  solid  tones  make 
LUMITE  fabrics  especially  adaptable  to  offices, 
bars,  restaurants,  lounges  and  reception  rooms. 
Its  crisp,  non-cupping  fit  and  ever-fresh  color 
insure  that  a public  place  decorated  with  LUMITE 
stays  new-looking  longer. 

theatre  seating 

Harmonizing  beautifully  with 
any  interior,  sleek-tailored 
LUMITE  holds  a snug,  smooth  fit  on  hard-used 
seats  in  theatres,  auditoriums  and  studios.  It  re- 
quires  less  cleaning  — cleans  far  faster.  Porous 
weave  circulates  air,  eliminates  discomfort  of 
"sticking”  to  seat. 


gri 


nUTf 


or  radiol 


LUMITE  is  "made-to-order”  for 
radio  and  speaker  grilles  where 
its  use  results  in  high  fidelity  of  ultra-low  and 
ultra-high  tones.  It  will  not  sag  or  bulge  and 
is  easily  cleaned. 


Write  for  free  sample  and  information  on  LUMITE'S 
adaptability  to  your  individual  requirements. 


LUMITE  DIVISION 

Chicopee  Manufacturing  Corporation 
47  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
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DIMCO  PLASTICS,  INC. 

207  East  Sixth  Street 
Dayton  2,  Ohio 

PERSONNEl:  C.  E.  Gunklach,  pres.; 
M.  M.  Smith,  vice-pres.;  R.  H.  Duell, 
secy.  & treas. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  16—10  to  150 
ton. 

DISSTON,  HENRY  & SONS,  INC. 

Tocony,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago;  Portland, 
Ore.;  San  Francisco;  Seattle. 

CANADIAN  FACTORY:  Toronto  1,  Ont., 
Canada. 

PERSONNEL:  S.  Horace  Disston,  chair- 
man of  bd.;  Jacob  S.  Disston,  Jr., 
pres.;  Walter  H.  Gebhart,  Henry  Bain, 
III,  John  M.  Entwisle  & Charles  P. 
Smith,  vice-pres.;  E.  H.  Biemuller, 
treas.;  Roy  W.  Speechley,  secy.;  Mark 
Harris,  gen.  såles  mgr.;  Norman  C. 
Bye,  chief  engr.;  J.  W.  Jay,  adv.  mgr.; 

C.  D.  Gerhart.  pur.  agt. 

DISTILLATION  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

755  Ridge  Road  West 
Rochester  13,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  135  S.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago  3;  570  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  22. 

PERSONNEL:  R.  W.  Albright,  vice-pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  Graham  C.  Mees,  vice- 
pres.  & sales  mgr.;  John  A.  Angus,  adv. 
mgr.;  Percy  Coomber,  pur.  agt. 


DIVINE  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
200  Seword  Avenue 
Utica  1,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  B.  D.  Dlvlne,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  H.  Benbow,  vice-pres.;  R,  L. 
KIaas,  vice-pres.  & saies  mgr.;  C.  m! 
Mead,  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.;  W.  J. 
Purcell,  secy.;  R.  I.  Roberts,  treas.;  K. 
Standop,  supt.;  J.  D.  Blatr,  chief  engr.; 
W.  C.  Beddoe,  dir.  pub.  rei.  & adv. 
mgr.;  P.  B,  Huested,  pur.  agt. 


DoALL  COMPANY,  THE 
254  North  Laurel  Avenue 
Des  Plaines,  Illinois 

chairman  of 
P’’®*-;  I-  j-  Skoner 
* J-  W.  Gooch,  vice-pres.;  L.  R.  Roth- 
enberger,  vice-pres.,  gen.  & sales 
mgr.;  P J.  Weber,  secy.;  J.  W.  Wilkie, 
treas.;  R.  Allison,  supt.;  W.  T.  Ander- 
son, chief  engr.;  C.  H.  Rosene,  dir.  pub 
rei.  & adv.  mgr.;  V.  H.  Olson,  pur.  agt. 

DOBBS-NELSON  & COMPANY 

4624  Sheridan  Road 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL;  Alexander  E.  Kleine 
owner. 


DOCKENDORFF,  VICTOR  A. 

557  South  Fairfield  Ave. 
Lombard,  Illinois 


DOERFLER,  L.  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

26  Camp  Street 
Newark  5,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Louis  Doefler,  Sr.,  pres.; 
Anton  Prassl,  vice-pres.  & supt.;  Claire 
Ananieff,  secy.;  John  Fuchs,  Jr.,  treas. 


DOLLINGER  CORPORATION 

Rochester  3,  New  York 


f^.^SONNEL:  L.  Dollinger,  pres.;  F.  J. 
Wilson,  L.  L.  Dollinger,  Jr.  & E.  A. 
Frank,  vice-pres.;  I.  H.  Bauman,  secy.: 
N.  A.  Hamill,  treas. 


pOlPHIN  PAINT  & VARNISH  CO. 
922  Locust  Avenue 
Toledo,  Ohio 

pres-:  M 

W.  Winkle,  vice-pres.;  L.  E.  Comes 
«ecy.  & treas.;  Fred  McClelland,  chie 
chem.  & plant  mgr. 


DOMINION  BUTTON  MFRS.,  LTD. 
57  Woter  Street  North 
KHchener,  Ont.,  Canada 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Montreal,  Que.  & 
Toronto,  Ont. 

PERSONNEL;  M.  C.  Gross,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  M.  C.  Brubaker,  vice-pres.  & 
soles  mgr.;  A.  C.  Gross,  secy.  & treas.; 
R.  Kraemer,  supt.  & plant  mgr.;  R. 
Matthies,  chief  engr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  6—150  ton 


DOMINION  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LTD. 
P.  O.  Box  220 
Montreal,  Que.,  Canada 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  69  Yonge  St..  To- 
ronto, Ont.;  675  Hastings  St.,  W., 
Vancouver,  B.  C.;  Canoda  BIdg.,  Win- 
nipeg.  Man. 

PERSONNEL:  W.  F.  Angus,  pres.;  H. 
G.  Welsford,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.; 

K.  B.  Thomson,  treas.;  J.  G.  Notmon, 
mgr.  of  mfg.;  D.  R.  Benfomin,  adv. 
dept.;  A.  L.  Levick,  pur.  ogt. 

DONACO  PLASTIC5 
225  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  L.  M.  Haarvig,  pres.,  gen. 
mgr.,  supt.,  sales  mgr.  & adv.  mgr.; 
Kent  Wonnell,  vice-pres.;  Eleanor  De 
Pietro,  secy.  & treas.;  Willis  Dyst, 
plant  mgr. 

DONAHUE,  W.  T.  ASSOCIATES 
247  East  Illinois  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  W,  T.  Donahue,  owner. 

DONE  RITE  INDUSTRIES 
3007  North  Kedzie  Avenue 
Chicago  18,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Ncrthan  Weiner,  owner 
& chief  engr. 

DONJER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
1115  Sterling  Place 
Brooklyn  13,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Jerome  Goldman  & Don 
Mentzer,  co-owners. 

DONNER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
5005  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland  3,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Joseph  S.  Turner,  owner; 
A.  T.  Fischer,  soles  mgr.  & plant  mgr.; 
Frank  Hoegler,  supt.;  George  Cubic, 
chief  chemist. 

DORWIN  PAPER  CORPORATION 
72  Greene  Street 
New  York  12,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  I.  H.  Rome,  pres.,  Henry 
Joseph,  sales  mgr. 

DOT-LEE  TOOL  & ENGINEERING 
4335  West  Armitage  Avenue 
Chicago  39,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  Harry  J.  Perzan,  partner; 

D.  Strzelecki,  secy.;  Lee  Perzan,  pur. 
agt.  & partner. 

DOUGHBOY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

New  Richmond,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL:  E.  J.  Cashman,  pres.; 
Wm.  McNaily,  vice-pres.;  Leonard 
Wilson,  supt.;  E.  R.  Livingstone,  sales 
mgr.;  C.  R.  Arnold,  dir.  plostics  res.; 
Ted  Harstad,  pur.  agt. 

DOUGLAS  AIRCRAFT  CO.,  INC. 

3000  Ocean  Park  BIvd. 

Santa  Monica,  California 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Et  Segundo  & Long 

Beach,  Catif. 

PERSONNEL:  Donald  W.  Douglas, 

pres.;  F.  W.  Conant,  vice-pres.  in  chg. 
mfg.;  Nat  Poschall,  vice-pres.  in  chg. 
domestic  comm.  sales;  V.  E.  Bertran- 
dias,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  export  sales; 
John  M.  Rogers,  vice-pres.  in  chg. 
military  sales;  A.  E.  Raymond,  vice- 
pres.  in  chg.  eng.;  Ralph  V.  Hunt,  vice- 
pres.  & comptroller;  T.  C.  McMohon, 
secy.;  H.  P.  Grube,  treas.;  S.  E.  Beal, 
chief  chem.;  A.  M.  Rochlen,  dir.  pub. 
rei.;  Leo  J.  Carter,  plant  mgr.,  Santa 
Monica;  Carl  Lamons,  plostics  engr.; 
p.  J.  Bosio,  dir,  materiel;  J.  B.  Rob- 
inson,  adhesives  engr.;  F.  T.  Wood,  Jr., 
materials  & process  eng. 

DpW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  THE 

Midland,  Michigan 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Boston,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Houston,  Los  An- 
geles, New  York,  Philadelphia,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  St.  Louis,  Wash- 
ington. 

PERSONNEL:  W.  H.  Dow,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  E.  O.  Borstow,  C.  J.  Strosacker 
& M.  E.  Putnam,  vice-pres.;  L.  I.  Doan, 
vice-pres.  & secy.;  E.  W.  Bennet,  vice- 
pres.  & treas.;  L.  J.  Richards,  chief 
engr.;  J.  W.  Driver,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  D. 

L.  Gibb,  plostics  sales  mgr.;  R.  H. 
Boundy,  mgr.  plastics  div.;  L.  C.  Chom- 
berlain,  dir.  plostics  res.;  M.  J.  Hooker, 
odv.  mgr.;  M.  E.  LeFevre,  pur.  agt.; 


W.  R.  Dixon,  asst.  plastics  sales  mgr.; 

J.  E.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  asst.  mgr.,  plastics 
div. 

DOW  CORNING  CORPORATION 

Midland,  Michigan 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  228  N.  LaSalle 
St.,  Chicago  1;  2212  Terminal  Tower, 
Cleveland  13;  634  S.  Spring  St.,  Los 
Angeles  14;  5718  Empire  State  BIdg., 
New  York  1 . 

PERSONNEL;  W.  R.  Collings,  vice-pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  R.  W.  Caldwell,  chief 
engr.;  M.  J.  Hunter,  chief  chem.  & re- 
search  dir.;  L.  S.  Putnam,  dir.  pub. 
rei.  & adv.  mgr.;  S.  L.  Bass,  asst.  gen. 
mgr.;  O.  D.  Blessing,  sales  mgr.;  T. 
A.  Kauppi,  dir.  plastics  res.;  Don  Coul- 
trip,  pur.  agt. 

DRACKETT  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
THE 

5020  Spring  Grove  Avenue 
Cincinnati  32,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  520  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  11;  1340  E.  6th  St.,  Los 
Angeles  21;  205  E.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17. 

PERSONNEL:  A.  C.  Shattuck,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Roger  Drackett,  exec.  vice- 
pres.;  R.  B.  Alspaugh,  vice-pres.;  A. 
H.  Boytan,  vice-pres.  & dir.  pub.  rei.; 

K.  H.  Jones,  secy.  & treas.;  Fred  Wil- 
son, supt.;  Russel  Howe,  chief  engr.; 
Nat  Gotthoffer,  chief  chem.;  Ben  Bain, 
sales  mgr.;  Don  Ramseyer,  plant  mgr.; 
R.  A.  Boyer,  dir.  plastics  res.;  L.  A. 
Aue,  adv.  mgr.;  E.  L.  Heekin,  pur.  agt. 

DREMEL  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

2420  18th  Street 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

PERSONNEL:  A.  J.  Dremel,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  H.  Dremel,  vice-pres.;  A. 
G.  Spillum,  secy.  & pur.  ogt.;  W.  E. 
Dremel,  treas. 

DUAL  FABRICATORS 
893  East  134th  Street 
New  York  54,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Erwin  Reveri,  pres.;  John 
Meyer,  secy. 

DUBOIS  PLASTIC  PRODUCTS  INC. 

37  Franklin  Street 

Buffalo  2,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  N.  L.  Taylor,  pres.;  R.  L. 

Brigh:,  gen.  mgr. 

DUBONNET  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
220  26th  Street 
Brooklyn  32,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  C.  M.  Tacopina,  owner; 
Elizabeth  J.  Rudek,  secy.;  Grace  L. 
Maiello,  treas.;  Salvatore  Tacopina, 
supt. 

DUDCO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
18100  Ryan  Road 
Detroit  12,  Michigan 
REPRESENTATIVES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  Oscar  Rosaen,  pres.  & 
chief  eng.;  Nils  Rosaen,  vice-pres.; 
Bor|e  Rosaen,  secy.  & sales  mgr.; 
Paul  G.  Adams,  treas;  Oscar  Johnson, 
supt.;  J.  C.  Beaumont,  pur.  agt. 

DUGAN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

INC. 

8 South  Holmes 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

PERSONNEL:  Michael  T.  Dugan,  pres. 

& treas,;  John  L.  Lee,  secy.;  Herbert 
Leerkomp,  supt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  2—15  ton,  1— 
30  ton,  1 — 50  ton;  Injection,  2—1  oz. 

DULEV  PLASTICS  LIMITED 
35  Hanna  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  S.  Dubiner,  owner;  G. 

F.  Button,  plant  mgr. 

PRESSES:  infection,  1 — 2 oz.,  2—4  oz., 

2 — 6 oz.,  2 — 8 oz. 

DUMORE  COMPANY,  THE 

1225  Fourteenth  St. 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  1302  Front  St.,  New 
York. 

PERSONNEL:  Robert  L.  Hamilton,  pres.; 

G.  A.  Zimmerman,  vice-pres.;  James 
Tate,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  sales  & dir. 
plastics  res.;  J.  M.  Hamilton,  vice- 
pres.  in  chg.  eng.  & prod.;  Geo.  E. 
Shoup,  secy.;  H.  F.  Nehoda,  treas.; 


Ed.  R.  Hansen,  supt.;  G.  B.  Bluemink, 
chief  engr.;  John  H.  Allen,  dir.  pub. 
rei.  & adv.  mgr.;  A.  E.  Owens,  sales 
mgr.;  Fred  O.  Arthey,  plant  mgr.;  R. 

E.  Thomas,  pur.  agt. 

DUNNE,  LIAM 
299  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Liam  Dunne,  owner. 

DUNNING  & BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO. 
329  West  Water  Street 
Syracuse  5,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Geo.  E.  Boschert,  pres.; 
Donald  V.  Boschert,  vice-pres.;  G.  W. 
Walsh,  vice-pres.,  gen.  mgr.  & pur. 
ogt.;  O.  E.  Barnes,  secy.  & treas. 

DUPLAN  CORPORATION,  THE 
512  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York  18,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  E.  C.  Geier,  pres.;  Lyman 
P.  Frieze,  vice-pres.;  Gordon  Hale, 
secy.;  Walter  Neale,  treas.;  Thomas 
Witherspoon,  mgr.  industrial  div. 

du  PONT,  E.  I.  de  NEMOURS  & CO., 
INC. 

Wilmington  98,  Delaware 

Plastics  Division 
626  Schpyler  Avenue 
Arlington,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Boston,  Chicago,  De- 
troit, Los  Angeles,  New  York. 
PERSONNEL:  A.  E.  Pitcher,  gen.  mgr.; 
W.  A.  Joslyn,  dir.  sales;  H.  L.  Hayden, 
chief  engr.;  H.  W.  Paine,  dir.  re- 
search;  E.  J.  Pechin,  adv.  mgr.;  B.  Van 
Voorhis,  pur.  agt.;  W.  R.  Diver,  dir. 
prod. 

DURA  PLASTICS,  INCORPORATED 
One  West  34th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Joseph  S.  Laymon,  pres., 
treas.,  gen.  mgr.,  dir.  pub.  rei.,  plant 
mgr.  & adv.  mgr.;  M.  J.  Daub,  secy. 
& sales  mgr.;  Samuel  Baliner,  supt.; 
Allen  Golin,  chief  engr.;  Arthur  H. 
Caughey,  pur.  agent. 

DURA-PLASTICS  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
202  Proirie  Street 
Rockford,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  M.  P.  Ferkel  & J.  Rankin, 
partners. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  1—50  tons,  2 — 
250  tons. 

DURABLE  PIASTICS  CO.,  INC. 

315  North  36th  Street 
Seattle  3,  Washington 
PERSONNEL:  Henry  H.  Gray,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Harry  N.  Gray,  secy. 

DURANOL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

63  Tiffany  Place 
Brooklyn  2,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  M.  Salinger,  pres.  & pur. 
ogt.;  Louis  Kurz,  vice-pres.  & sales 
mgr.;  L.  Salinger,  secy.  & treas.;  Harry 
Junior,  supt.;  Monroe  Newman,  plant 
mgr.;  Emanuel  Linder,  adv.  mgr. 

DURANT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1906  North  Buffum  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  224  S.  Michigan 
BIvd.,  Chicago;  155  Orange  St.,  Provi- 
dence,  R.  I. 

PERSONNEL:  Wm.  K.  Winkler,  pres.; 

M.  M.  Hennessy,  vice-pres.  & chief 
engr.;  R.  B.  Winkler,  secy.  & sales 
mgr.;  W.  W.  Winkler,  treas.  & gen. 
mgr.;  W.  F.  Collins,  supt.;  E.  W. 
Johnson,  prod.  mgr.;  H.  G.  Weiser, 
adv.  mgr.;  D.  J.  Busse,  pur.  agt. 

DURA-SEAL  LAMINATING  CO. 

827  North  Charles  Street 
Baltimore  1,  Maryland 
PERSONNEL;  Richard  Haynes,  gen. 
partner  & sales  mgr.;  S.  Harrison  Skiba, 
gen.  partner,  plant  mgr.  & dir.  plas- 
tics research. 

DURBY  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Cleveland  Avenue 
River  Vale,  New  Jersey 
MAILING  ADDRESS:  P . O.  Box  55, 
Westwood,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  547  W.  Lake  St., 
Chicago  6. 

PERSONNEL;  R.  W.  Durget,  pres.  & 
treas.;  W.  H.  Gartner,  vice-pres.  & 
secy.;  H.  B.  Thomas,  asst.  secy. 
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DUREZ  PLASTICS  & CHEMICALS, 
INC. 

North  Tonowanda,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  250  Pork  Ave.,  New 
York  17,  227  South  LoSolle  St.,  Chicago. 
PERSONNEL;  Harry  M.  Dent,  pres.; 
John  F.  Snyder,  vice-pres.,  secy.,  treas. 
& gen.  mgr.;  Robert  M.  Crawford,  vice- 
pres.  & dir.  plastics  research;  A.  W. 
Hammer,  Jr.,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  mold- 
ing  compound  saies;  R.  E.  Dodd,  vice- 
pres.  in  chg.  industriel  resins  saies; 
Charles  T.  0'Connor,  saies  mgr.  pro* 
tective  coating  saies;  Carl  Meyers, 
chief  engr.;  Glenn  Loomis,  chief  chem- 
ist;  H.  S.  Spencer,  adv.  mgr.;  Charles 
Selover  & Chester  Bell,  pur.  agts. 

DURITE  PLASTICS 

Div.  The  Borden  Company 
5000  Summerdale  Avenue 
Philadelphia  24,  Pennsylvania 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  4851  S.  St.  Louis 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

PERSONNEL:  E.  E.  Novotny,  pres.; 
Ernest  E.  Novotny,  vice-pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  F.  W.  Cary,  asst.  vice-pres.  & 
saies  mgr. 


DURRA  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC, 

370  Monroe  Avenue 
Memphis,  Tennessee 
PERSONNEL:  David  H.  Durra,  pres.; 
Joseph  B.  Durra,  vice-pres.  & treas.; 
Lucille  Schear,  secy. 


DUSAL  TOOL  & DIE  MOLD  CO., 
INC. 

241  Céntre  Street 

New  York,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Walter  J.  Salmons,  pres.; 

William  Lewi,  vice-pres.  & chief  engr.; 

Jack  Goldman,  secy.,  pur.  ogt.  & 

treas.;  William  Kuhefuss,  gen.  mgr.  & 

supt. 


DUTTON,  C.  H.  COMPANY,  THE 

Kalomazoo,  Michigan 
SALES  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  C.  V.  Brown,  pres.  & adv. 
^gr.;  R,  J.  Brown,  secy.,  treas.,  gen. 
& soles  mgr.;  M.  De  Nooyer,  supt,; 
C.  E.  Shreve,  chief  engr.;  J.  David, 
plant  mgr.;  R.  Homan,  pur.  agt. 


EAGLE  PLASTICS  COMPANY 


23-10  Bridge  Plaza  South 
Long  Island  City,  New  York 


PERSONNEL:  L.  Ludwig,  pres.;  H 

Ludwig,  treas.;  5 
B.  Kluger,  gen.  mgr.;  M.  L.  Fish,  supt. 
G.  Homond,  chief  engr.;  S.  J.  Atkir 
soles  & adv.  mgr.;  S.  S.  Stone,  plan 
fi^gr.;  I.  Sobel,  pur.  agt. 


EAGLE  SIGNAL  CORPORATION 

Moline,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  M.  Porosky,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  W.  M.  Driggs,  treas.;  E.  R.  Free^ 
berg,  chief  engr. 


EASTERN  INDUSTRIES, 
INCORPORATED 
296  Eim  Street 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  Eugene  D.  Sttrlen,  pres, 


EASTERN  MACHINE  SCREW  COR 
P.  O.  Box  1589 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  1705  Avalon  Ri 
Clev.land  12;  2832  E.  Grand  Blv< 
Detroit  11. 

PERSONNEL:  C.  W.  Bettcher,  pre 
soles  & adv.  mgr.;  Robert  J.  Hodi 
& M.  A.  L.  Hall,  vice-pres.;  Thomas  \ 
Higgins,  secy.;  Laurence  K.  Burwe 
trea,.  & gen.  mgr.;  E.  O.  William.o 
supt.;  Justin  Mager,  chief  eng 
dir.  pub.  re 
John  M.  Alton,  dir.  plastics  res.;  Jol 
T.  Rogers,  pur.  ogt. 


EASTERN  MOULD  CORPORATION 
572  Wythe  Avenue 
Brooklyn  11,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Wallace  Prinfz,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Theodore  Dec,  secy.,  plant 
mgr.  & pur.  ogt. 


EBEL  l KINDERMANN 
116  Fulton  Street 
New  York  7,  New  York 


PERSONNEL:  John  G.  Ebel  & Robert 
Kindermann,  partners. 

EBERBACH  & SON  COMPANY 
200  East  Liberty  Street 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  O.  A.  Eberbach,  pres,; 
Oscar  Haarer,  secy.;  R.  O.  Eberach, 
treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  R.  O.  Boehnke, 
chief  engr.;  Fred  Nagel,  chief  chem.; 

L.  W.  Bittman,  adv.  mgr.;  Fronk  Col- 
born,  pur.  agt. 

ECLIPSE  FUEL  ENGINEERING  CO. 
711  South  Main  Street 
Rockford,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Horace  Howell,  A.  C. 
Perks  & J.  H.  Sands,  vice-pres.;  E.  E. 
Magnuson,  mgr.  boiler  dept. 

ECONO  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

132  Humboldt  Street 
Rochester  10,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  A.  E.  Heinsohn, 
1443  Blake  St.,  Denver;  Jack  Hesse, 
1106  S.  Lake  St.,  Los  Angeles  6;  Har- 
old Noonan,  820  N.  W.  Culpepper  Ter., 
Portland,  Ore.;  Don  Stewart  Co.,  441 
Clay  St.,  San  Francisco  11;  Macfarlane 
Supply  Co.,  1206  Croig  St.  E.,  Mon- 
treal, Que.,  Canada. 

PERSONNEL:  Seiden  E.  May,  pres.; 
irene  Schoffman,  secy.  & pur.  agt.; 
Joseph  Walczak,  plar.t  mgr. 

ECONOMY  ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 

•4501-23  West  Lake  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  New  York. 
PERSONNEL;  E.  W.  McDonnell,  pres. 
& saies  mgr.;  J.  L.  0'Brien,  vice-pres., 
treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  Harry  Deutscher, 
supt.;  L.  J.  Strand,  chief  engr. 

EDISON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
30  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

FACTORY:  539  S.  Franklin  St.,  Chi- 
cogo. 

PERSONNEL;  S.  M.  Edison,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Robt.  S.  Edison,  vice-pres.; 
A.  G.  Grand,  treas.;  Jos.  Hirschborn, 
supt. 

EDWAL  LABORATORIES,  INC.,  THE 
732  Federal  Street 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 

PLANT:  Ringwood,  McHenry  County, 
III. 

PERSONNEL:  W.  S.  Guthman,  pres.; 
I.  K.  Fuller,  chief  engr.;  E.  W.  Lowe, 
tech.  dir.;  H.  C.  Stecker,  saies  mgr.; 
L.^  H.  Crosby,  plant  mgr.;  M.  Schwarcz, 
dir.  plastics  res.;  L.  J.  Periman,  adv. 
mgr.;  W.  Thomas,  pur.  agt. 

EDWARDS,  E.  E.  LTD. 

180  Graham  Avenue 
Brooklyn  6,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  E.  E.  Edwards,  pres. 

EFAM  PtASTIC  COMPANY 
Moorestown,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Edward  A.  May,  owner 
& dir.  plastics  res.;  Robert  G.  Powell, 
plant  mgr. 

EIMER  & AMEND 
635  Greenwich  Street 
New  York  14,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  Chester  G.  Fisher,  pres.; 
Howord  W.  Koch,  vice-pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  A.  W.  Fisher,  vice-pres.;  Ray- 
mond H.  Sturdley,  secy.;  Walter  Beck- 
er,  supt.;  W.  A.  Taebel,  chief  chem.; 
Fred  Bartow,  saies  mgr.;  Howard 
Draving,  adv.  mgr.;  E.  E.  Behm,  pur. 
agt. 

ElSEMANN  PLASTICS  CORP. 

1819  Broadwoy 
New  York  23,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICE;  Paul  Kloostock,  Jr., 
P.  O.  Box  277,  Galt,  Ont.,  Canada. 
PERSONNEL:  Carl  A.  Roemer,  pres.; 
Richard  F.  HoBin,  vice-pres.  & chief 
chem.;  Alexander  Eisemann,  Jr.,  secy.; 
treas.  & chief  engr.;  Claude  Freder- 
icks,  office  mgr. 

EKSTROM,  CARLSON  A CO. 

1439  Railroad  Avenue 
Rockford,  Illinois 

SALES  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  S.  P.  Ekstrom,  pres.  A 
soles  mgr.;  H.  E.  Nelson,  secy.,  treas, 


& gen.  mgr.;  E.  W.  Boden,  supt.;  T. 
C.  Mann,  chief  engr.;  R.  L.  Olson,  plant 
mgr.;  K.  R.  Larson,  adv.  mgr.;  W.  P. 
Anderson,  pur.  agt. 

ELASTIC  STOP  NUT  CORP.  OF 
AMERICA 

2330  Vauxhall  Road 
Union,  New  Jersey 

PERSONNEL;  Wm.  F.  McGuinness, 
pres.;  A.  G.  PrangSey,  vice-pres.  & 
secy.;  F.  A.  HofFmann,  vice-pres.  In 
chg.  mfg.;  C.  E.  Heintz,  vice-pres.  in 
.;hg.  saies;  G.  J.  Oberst,  treas.;  Charles 
Faroni,  chief  engr.;  Redfern  Hollins, 
odv.  mgr.;  E.  F.  Howell,  pur.  ogt. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  8—1  oz. 


ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

42  Summer  Avenue 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  CO.,  THE 
Bay  Manufaeturing  Division 
Bay  City,  Michigan 

SALES  OFFICE:  New  Center  BIdg., 

Detroit.  , 

PERSONNEL:  C.  M.  Adams,  gen.  mgr.; 
H.  L.  Decker,  chief  engr.;  J.  P.  Kelso, 
saies  mgr.;  H.  B.  Lienert,  prod.  mgr.; 
B.  D.  Kimerer,  pur.  agt.;  H.  C.  Spouid- 
ing,  plastic  engr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  70—15  to  423 
ton;  injeetion,  44—2  to  22  oz. 

ELECTRIC  BLOWER  COMPANY 
352  Atlantic  Avenue 
Boston  10,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  F.  A.  MacCallum,  owner. 

ELECTRIC  HOTPACK  CO.,  INC.,  THE 
Cottman  Ave.  at  Wissinoming  St. 
Philadelphia  35,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  Henry  Periman,  pres.; 

Arnold  S.  Mann,  vice-pres.  & soles 
mgr.;  Sidney  H.  Per. man,  secy.  & gen. 
mgr. 

ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

34  Dore  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 
PERSONNEL:  E.  L,  Danielsen,  pres., 
gen.  mgr.  & supt.;  F.  J.  Dofsen,  vice- 
pres.,  secy.,  treas.,  chief  engr.  & plont 
mgr.;  F.  H.  Walters,  soles  & adv.  mgr.; 
E.  Langjhr,  pur.  agt, 

PRESSES:  Injeetion,  8—2  to  8 oz. 

ELECTRICAL  TESTING  LABS.,  INC. 

1 East  End  Avenue 
New  York  21,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  Preston  S.  Mlller,  pres,; 
Denis  J.  Lees  & F.  Malcolm  Former, 
vice-pres.;  Gordon  Thompson,  chief 
engr.;  Paul  F.  Wehmer,  chief  chem.; 
N.  D.  Macdonald,  dir.  puL  rei.,  adv. 
mgr.  & pur.  ogt. 

ELECTRIX  CORPORATION 
150  Middle  Street 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 
PERSONNEL:  Wm.  P.  Herman,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Milton  Pllner,  secy.;  John  Carr, 
supt.;  John  J.  Murray,  pur.  agt, 

ELECTROCHEMICAL  INDUST.,  INC. 
45  Spruce  Street 
Leominster,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Harold  Narcus,  pres.. 

treas.  & chief  chem.;  E.  G.  Narcus, 
secy,  secy.;  B.  Levine,  gen.  mgr.;  K. 
Davidson,  supt.;  I.  Chafitz,  saies  mgr. 

FLECTROL,  INC. 

Kingston,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Benjamin  N.  Ashton, 

pres.;  R.  Ratschitzky,  secy.  & treas.; 
G.  D.  Logan,  chief  engr.,-  H.  B.  Smith, 
saies  engr.;  G.  B.  Woodin,  adv.  mgr. 

ELECTRO-MECHANO  CO.,  THE 
261  East  Erie  Street 
Milwaukee  2,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL:  Warren  E.  Lueders,  pres., 
g«n.  & saies  mgr.;  Arnold  H.  Olofson, 
vice-pres.  & chief  engr.;  Robert  S. 
Bloor,  secy.,  dir.  pub.  rei.  & adv.  mgr.; 
Donald  L.  Pellmann,  treos.,  supt.  & 
plant  mgr. 

ELECTRONIC  CONTROLS,  INC. 

44  Summer  Avenue 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  John  H.  Wyman,  pres.; 
Fred  Wolf,  vice-pres.;  Bernard  Hell- 
ting,  secy.;  Dee  D.  Wymon,  trea.; 
Risley  H.  Maish,  plant  mgr. 


ELECTRO  PLASTICS  CORP. 

426  Alden  Street 
Orange,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Maurice  A.  Lichten,  pres.; 
Frank  J.  Koelsch,  vice-pres.  & plant 
mgr.;  Myron  Hoffman,  secy.;  Sigmund 
Klein,  treas. 

PRESSES:  Injeetion,  9 — 1 & 2 oz. 

ELECTRO-TECH  EQUIP.  CO.,  INC. 
117  Lafayette  Street 
New  York  13,  New  York 
WAREHOUSE,  OFFICE  & LABORATORY: 
307  Canal  St.,  New  York  13. 
PERSONNEL:  S.  J.  Koch,  pres.;  B.  E. 
Koch,  secy.;  A.  Prince,  soles  mgr.;  J. 

M.  Krutman,  plant  mgr. 

ELISCU  & COMPANY,  INC. 

229  West  36th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Samuel  Eliscu,  pres.; 

Jack  S.  Eliscu,  vice-pres.;  I.  A.  Sisen- 
wein,  secy.,  saies  & adv.  mgr.;  Frieda 
Eliscu,  treas.;  Lester  Suss,  gen.  mgr. 
& pur.  agt.;  Herbert  Klein,  supt. 

ELJAY  CORPORATION 
112-14  S.  Caivert  St. 

Baltimore  2,  Moryland 
PERSONNEL:  L.  J.  Hennessy,  pres.  & 
treas.;  R.  P.  Hennessy,  vice-pres.;  R. 
S.  Hosmer,  secy.;  G.  Holdsworth,  supt.; 

A.  H.  de  Hass,  saies  mgr.;  J.  Michael- 
son,  dir.  plastics  res. 

ELKLOID  COMPANY,  THE 
756  Eddy  Street 
Providence  3,  Rhode  Island 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  A.  S.  Senz,  155  N. 
Clark  St.,  Chicago;  Guy  E.  McKnight, 
440  Normondy,  Dallas;  J.  Klein,  1133 
Broadway,  New  York;  Dick  Dunn  Co., 
7th  St.  & Clark  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 
PERSONNEL:  J.  Melvin  Koppe,  pres., 
treas.  & saies  mgr.;  Helene  Baruch, 
vice-pres.;  Froncis  X.  La  France,  secy.; 
Morris  Baruch,  gen.  mgr. 

ELLIS-FOSTER  COMPANY 
4 Cherry  Street 
Montclair,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Nathaniel  L.  Foster, 

pres.;  William  D.  Burrows,  vice-pres.; 
D.  S.  Studdeford,  secy.  & treas.;  Fronk 

B.  Root,  chief  chem. 

ELM  COATED  FABRICS  CO. 

109  West  26th  Street 
New  York  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  A.  Mlttmon,  owner. 

ELMES  ENGINEERING  WORKS 

Div.  of  American  Steel  Foundries 
410  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Charles  F.  EImes,  gen. 
mgr.;  Walter  Dolgner,  supt.;  Earl 
Cannon,  chief  engr.;  J.  W.  Tombs,  pur. 
agent. 

EMELOID  COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED,  THE 
Central  & Long  Avenues 
Hillside,  New  %rsey 
PERSONNEL;  M.  P.  Leeds,  pres.;  E.  K. 
Madan,  secy. 

PRESSES:  Injeetion,  1—2  oz.,  1 — 4 oz., 
1—6  oz.,  2-^  oz. 

EMERSON  PLASTICS  CORP. 

567  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  Walter  Elsfelder,  pres. 
& treas.;  Isabelle  Elsfelder,  vice-pres. 
& secy. 

EMERY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

4300  Carew  Tower 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  J.  J.  Emery,  pres.;  A.  W. 
Schubert,  vice-pres.;  K.  K.  Boyd,  secy.; 
H.  Altvoter,  treas.;  R.  Sheets,  dir.  pub. 
'^el.;  J.  D.  Faiella,  plastics  soles  mgr.; 

N.  A.  Ruston,  soles  mgr.;  R.  Van  Tuyle, 
dir  res.;  L.  Froncis,  odv.  mgr.;  W. 
Porry,  pur.  ogt. 

EMPIRE  GAMES  COMPANY 
357  Canal  Street 
New  York  13,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  C.  M.  Hurst,  partner  & 
gen.  mgr.;  S.  Sllverman,  partner  & 
soles  mgr.;  E.  Glnsburg,  supt.;  D. 
Rivero,  plant  mgr. 
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Pfizer  Products 
for  the  Plastics  Industry 


PLASTICIZERS 

ACETYL  TRIBUTYL  CITRATE 

Practically  non-volatile  — water  white  — insoluble  in  water  and  extremely  resis- 
tant  to  hydrolysis.  E^pecially  recommended  for  Vinyl-type  sheeting  and  film. 

ACETYL  TRIETHYL  CITRATE 

Water  white  — of  low  volatility  — good  water  resistance.  A particularly  valuable 
plasticizer  for  Cellulose  Acetate. 

TRIBUTYL  CITRATE 

Very  low  volatility  — excellent  water  resistance  — water  white  — good  compati- 
bility  with  most  resins.  A general-purpose  plasticizer.  Also  useful  as  an  antifoam 
agent  in  certain  applications. 

TRIETHYL  CITRATE 

Very  low  solubility  in  oils  — water  white  — excellent  compatibility  with  most 
resins.  Particularly  useful  where  oil-resistance  is  important 


UNSATURATED  ACIDS 

FUMARIC  ACID 

Non-toxic  — practically  odorless  — free  flowing  — non-hygroscopic  — low  rate  of 
corrosion.  For  Alkyd  Resins.  A wide  variety  of  resins  can  be  prepared  from  its 
esters  by  polymerization  and  copolymerization  with  other  monomers. 

ITACONIC  ACID 

A new  unsaturated,  dibasic  acid  now  in  semi-commercial  production.  Non-toxic 
— practically  odorless  — free  flowing.  From  this  acid  and  its  esters  a wide  variety 
of  resinous  materials  is  possible. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  any  of  these  products, 
please  inquire  of  Chas.  Pfizer  & Co.,  Inc.,  81  Maiden  Lane, 

New  York  7,  N.  Y.;  444  West  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  111.; 

605  Third  Street,  San  Francisco  7,  Calif. 


PFIZER 


tÅAY  1948 
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EMPIRE  NOTION  COMPANY 

lOli  East  29th  Street 

New  York  16,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  108  W.  Loke  St., 

Chicago  1. 

PERSONNEL:  Ben  Z.  Hausner  & S.  D. 
Wallach,  partners. 

EMPIRE  STATE  LABORATORIES 

161  Moiden  Lane 

New  York  7,  New  York 

EMSIG  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

225  West  60th  Street 
New  York  23,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Max  Emstg,  Jack  Emsig, 
Sidney  Emsig  & Joseph  Sucher,  part- 
ners. 

ENBEE  TRANSPARENT  SPECIALTY 
CO.,  INC. 

42  West  15th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Harold  Engelstein,  pres.; 
Dora  Engelstein,  secy.;  Stanley  Engel- 
stein, gen.  mgr. 

ENDLER  PRODUCTS 
206  West  80th  Street 
New  York  24,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Jorgen  Endler,  owner. 

ENGINEERING  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
II2V2  East  Main  Street 
St.  Charles,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  Foster  W.  Berry,  pres.; 
R.  A.  M.  Palese,  vlce-pres.;  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Rowon,  asst.  secy.  & treas.;  John  J. 
Jaeger,  treas.  & secy. 

ENGINEERING  LABORATORIES, 

INC. 

Colfax  Avenue 

Pompton  Lakes,  New  Jersey 

PERSONNEL:  A.  C.  Mason,  pres. 

ENGINEERING  PRODUCTS  OF 
CANADA,  LIMITED 
5035  Ontario  Street,  East 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  Wilfrid  Lavallee,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  Robert  Lavallee,  vice- 
pres.  & plant  mgr.;  W.  E.  Power,  sales 
mgr.;  Henrl  Lavallee,  chief  engr.;  R. 
Harrison,  pur.  agent. 

ENGINEERING  SPECIALTIES 
CORPORATION 
3476  Gibson  Avenue 
Detroit  1,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL;  M.  A.  Yockey,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Francis  V.  Hamilton,  vice-pres.; 
Milton  J.  Boyd,  secy.;  Louis  Deak,  Jr., 
chief  engr. 

ENGIS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
431  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  J.  P.  Steindler,  pres.;  E. 

J.  Schneider,  vice-pres.;  J.  S.  Morton, 
plant  mgr. 

ENGLISHTOWN  CUTLERY,  LTD. 

280  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Merchandise  Mart, 
Chicago;  820  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los 
Angeles  14. 

PERSONNEL:  Norman  J.  Mercer,  pres., 
treas.  & dir.  pub.  rei.;  Arthur  I.  Meyer, 
vice-pres.,  secy.  & plant  mgr.;  Jack 
Jacobs,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  syndicate 
røles;  Irving  Fiske,  gen.  sales  mgr.; 
George  Levinson,  pur.  ogt.;  Paul 
Crane  & Richard  M.  Greene,  dept. 
heods. 

ENESAY  TOOL  CO.,  INC. 

756  South  Broadwoy 
Los  Angeles  14,  Collf. 

PERSONNEL:  Milton  Cohen,  gen.  mgr.; 
Max  H.  Sugerman,  soles  mgr. 

ENJAY  COMPANY,  INC. 

15  West  51  st  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  106  S.  Moin  St., 
Akron  8;  378  Stuart  St.,  Boston  17, 
Mass.;  221  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  1. 
PERS9NNEL:  H.  W.  Fisher,  pres.;  John 

A.  Britton,  Jr.,  & James  G.  Park,  vice- 
pres.;  W.  F.  Quick,  secy.;  H.  P.  Shoeck, 
treos. 


ENTERPRISE  SCHOOL  OF  PLASTICS 

81  Willoughby  Street 
Brooklyn  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Melvin  A.  Marks,  direc- 
tor;  Nathan  M.  Ruderman,  dean. 

EPPY,  SAMUEL  & CO.,  INC. 

113-08  lOlst  Avenue 
Richmond  Hill  19,  L.  I.,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  Mineolo  Plastic 

Corp.,  122  Second  St.,  Mineola,  L.  1., 
N.  Y. 

PERSONNEL:  Samuel  Eppy,  pres.; 

Geo.  Eppy,  vice-pres.;  Sidney  Eppy, 
secy.;  Peter  Merz,  supt. 

PRESSES:  Injectlon,  1—4  oz.,  1 — 12  oz. 

ERICKSON  HAT  DIE  COMPANY 
808  Washington  Avenue 
St.  Louis  1,  Missouri 
PERSONNEL:  A.  F.  Erickson,  pres.;  K. 
H.  Erickson,  vice-pres.;  Vernon  C. 
Erickson,  treas.;  Ken  Erickson,  gen. 
mgr. 

ERIE  ENGINE  & MFG.  CO. 

953  East  12th  Street 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 

PERSONNEL:  John  A.  Roos,  pres.;  Har- 
old E.  Crist,  gen.  mgr.;  Louis  W.  Fuess, 
chief  engr.;  Lloyd  Adam,  sales  mgr.; 
Eimer  A.  LeSuer,  pur.  agt. 

ERIE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 

BRANCH  OFFICES;  Chicago,  Detroit. 
Indianapolis,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PERSONNEL;  D.  A.  Currie,  pres.; 
D.  W.  McDonald,  vice-pres.;  J.  A.  Cur- 
rie, secy.;  R.  N.  Yates,  soles  mgr.;  M. 
S.  Reed,  chief  engr. 

ERIE  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
1304  Cranberry  Street 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 

PRESSES:  Injectlon,  1—2  oZ.,  3—8  oz. 

ERIE  RESISTOR  CORPORATION 
644  West  12th  Street 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  W.  J.  Neelon,  f8 
Capen  Blvd.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  John  Kil- 
foil,  Transportation  Bidg.,  Cincinnati 
2;  S.  W.  Duncan,  6432  Cass  Ave.,  De- 
troit; Miller-Joyce,  609  S.  Vermont 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  5;  D.  G.  Wosha- 
baugh,  401  N.  Brood  St.,  Philadelphia. 
PERSONNEL:  G.  Richard  Fryling,  pres.; 
W.  H.  Fryling,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  sales 
& sales  mgr.;  B.  B.  Minnium,  vice-pres. 
in  chg.  eng.;  Henry  McDonald,  secy.; 
J.  E.  Dieteman,  treos.;  Charles  Ca- 
talde,  supt.  plastics  div.;  R.  Kling, 
chief  mech.  engr.;  John  Toppari,  chief 
chem.;  J.  G.  Parks,  dir.  pub.  ret.;  A.  K. 
Shenk,  adv.  mgr.;  L.  C.  Camp,  pur. 
agt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  3 — 2 oz.,  2— 
4 oz.,  1—6  oz.,  9—8  oz.,  2—16  oz. 

ERIEZ  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

420  Commerco  Building 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Rivas  & Rivas,  Em- 
pire BIdg.,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Carl  W. 
Harris,  20  Providence  St.,  Boston; 
Mills,  Winfield  & Co.,  407  S.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago;  5028  Alambra  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles;  Joseph  F.  Kern,  Jr.,  115 
Broadway,  New  York;  Morple  Orgoni- 
zation,  15th  & Market  St.,  Philadel- 
phia; N.  B.  Shriner,  317  E.  Franklin 
St.,  Richmond  8,  Va. 

PERSONNEL:  O.  F.  Merwin,  pres.;  R. 
F.  Merwin,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  B. 
M.  Merwin,  secy.;  L.  R.  Merwin,  treas.; 
H.  E.  March,  chief  engr.;  M.  M. 
Flynn,  export  mgr.;  G.  R.  Wellmon, 
sales  mgr.;  R.  C.  Hoff,  plant  mgr.;  R.  A. 
Roosevelt,  adv.  mgr. 

ERISMAN,  A.  C. 

112  South  20th  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  A.  C.  Erisman,  owner. 

ERNST,  CHAS.  K.,  INC. 

1001  East  Ferry  Street 
Buffalo  11,  New  York 

ERRINGTON  MECHANICAL 
LABORATORY,  INC. 

24  Norwood  Avenue 
Staten  Island  4,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  6701  N.  Sioux  Ave., 
Chicago  30;  567  E.  Green  St.,  Paso- 
dena  1. 


PERSONNEL:  C.  M.  Erringten,  pres.; 
W.  S.  Errington,  vice-pres.  & treos.;  S. 
A.  Errington,  secy.  & sales  mgr.;  F. 
J.  Rocklein,  supt. 

ESSELEN  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 
857  Boylston  Street 
Boston  16,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Gustavus  J.  Esselen, 

pres.;  John  G.  Hildebrand,  Jr.,  vice- 
pres.  & dir.  plastics  res.;  Arthur  M. 
Robinson,  chief  chem.  eng.  section; 
Martin  H.  Gurley,  Jr.,  chief,  textile  & 
paper  section;  L.  H.  Rees,  pur.  agt. 

ESSENTIAL  FABRICS  CORP. 

131  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  16,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Ada  Banks,  pres.;  Benj. 
Klieger,  secy.;  H.  T.  Banks,  auditor, 
dir.  plastics  res.  & pur.  agt.;  S.  I. 
Blakesberg,  sales  mgr. 

ESSEX  ROTARY  FILE  AND  TOOL 
CORPORATION 
295  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Norwalk,  Conn. 
PERSONNEL:  Richard  A.  Engtander, 
pres.;  Thomas  A.  Campbell,  vice-pres.; 
Robert  P.  Engtander,  secy.,  treas.  & 
chief  engr.;  James  C.  Lawless,  gen. 
mgr.;  Clark  Owens,  supt.;  Van 
Shepard,  sales  mgr.;  William  Hork- 
ness,  plant  mgr.;  John  Jackson,  adv. 
mgr.;  Peter  Starnes,  pur.  agent. 

EUROPEAN  NOVELTY  WORKS 
695  East  138  Street 
Bronx  54,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Sol  Nash  & Louis  Nachti- 
gall,  partners. 

EVANS-WINTER-HERB,  INC. 

818  Hancock  Avenue  West 
Detroit  1,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  Arthur  W.  Winter,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  William  F.  Mason,  vice- 
pres.  & treas.;  Don  F.  Hoffman,  chief 
engr.;  John  Kingsepp,  pur.  agent. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  2—100  tons; 
Injectlon,  1—4  oz.,  3—8  oz.,  1 — 9 oz. 

EVEREADV  HARDWARE  MFG.  CO., 
INC. 

109  South  5th  Street 
Brooklyn  11,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Maurice  Toylor,  pres.  & 
secy.;  Dorothy  Taylor,  treas.;  Al  S. 
Rummelsburg,  supt.,  plant  mgr.  & pur. 
agt. 

PRESSES:  Injectlon,  1 — 1 oz.,  1 — 2 oz., 
1 — 4 oz. 


EXACT  WEIGHT  SCALE  CO.,  THE 
944  West  Fifth  Avenue 
Columbus  12,  Ohio 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  608  S.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago  5;  44  E.  23rd  St.,  New 
York  10. 

PERSONNEL;  K.  B.  Neff,  vice-pres,  & 
treas.;  W.  A.  Scheurer,  vice-pres.  & 
sales  mgr.;  S.  L.  Briggs,  secy. 

EXCELSIOR  STAMP  WORKS  CO. 

15  Euclid  Arcade 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  H.  R.  Seefried,  pres.;  J. 
D.  Horsfall,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  M. 

K.  Nemeth,  secy. 

EXETER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire 
PERSONNEL;  Arthur  C.  Freeman,  pres.; 
Hervey  Kent,  treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  T. 
G.  Stocks,  supt.;  B.  Woodley,  chief 
engr.;  N.  S.  Cassell,  chief  chem.  & dir. 
plastics  res.;  C.  A.  Comfort,  dir.  pub. 
rei.,  adv.  mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  R.  C. 
PIttsbury,  sales  mgr.;  D.  D.  Leeper, 
plant  mgr. 

EXTRUDED  PLASTICS,  INC. 

New  Canaan  Avenue 
Norwalk,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  Charles  E,  Slaughter, 

pres.  & treas.;  A.  M.  Stackhouse,  vice- 
pres.  & secy. 

F & F MOLD  ANO  DIE  WORK 
103  Sachs  Street 
Dayton  3,  Ohio 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Detroit. 
PERSONNEL:  John  Fiedler  & Joseph 
Fiedler,  partners;  George  F.  Woite, 


sales  mgr.  & adv.  mgr.;  Otto  E.  Fied- 
ler, plant  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injectlon,  4—8  oz. 

FABRICO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
557  West  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Jack  Rapaport,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Lawrence  Williams,  vice- 
pres.,  treas.  & sales  mgr.;  R.  I.  Sue- 
koff,  secy.;  Geo.  E.  Williamson,  supt. 

FABRICON  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

River  Rouge  18,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  L.  O.  Turner,  pres.;  L.  A. 
Fisher,  vice-pres.;  T.  Walter  Noble, 
gen,  mgr.;  C.  L.  Keller,  supt.;  S.  J. 
Slater,  chief  chemist;  J.  E.  Steiner, 
pur.  agent. 

FABRI-FORM  COMPANY,  THE 
Byesviile,  Ohio  • 

PERSONNEL:  J.  W.  Knight,  pres.,  treas. 
& gen.  mgr.;  S.  M.  Knight,  secy.;  L. 
N.  Monaco,  supt.;  R.  L.  Davis,  sales 
mgr.;  E.  E.  Wroy,  pur.  agt. 

FAIRBANKS  MORSE  AND  CO. 

600  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  In  all  principal 
cities. 

PERSONNEL:  R.  H.  Morse,  pres.;  R.  H. 
Morse,  Jr.,  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.; 

L.  A.  Keller,  vice-pres.  & comptroller; 
C.  H.  Morse,  IM,  vice-pres.  in  charge 
of  mfg.;  S.  T.  Kiddoo,  vice-pres.  & 
treas.;  L.  A.  Harlow,  adv.  mgr.;  H.  J. 
Barbour,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  F.  J.  Heoslip, 
pur.  agent. 

FALK  & COMPANY 

Carnegie,  Pennsylvania 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  600  S.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago;  242  W.  55th,  New  York. 
PERSONNEL:  Louis  J.  Reizenstein,  pres.; 
David  Lewis  & W.  Lighter,  vice-pres.; 
Stanley  D.  Rogaliner,  secy.;  Leon  Falk, 
treas.;  Mr.  Nessler,  supt.;  John  Lewel- 
lyn,  chief  engr.;  Sidney  Singer,  chief 
chem.;  Bob  Lesser,  pur.  agt.;  S.  Gut- 
kin,  tech  dir.;  F.  E.  Tropp,  tech.  soles. 

FALK  GLASS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

5 Union  Square 

New  York  3,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Leo  C.  Falk,  owner. 

FALSTROM  COMPANY 

15  Falstrom  Court 

Passaic,  New  Jersey 

PERSONNEL:  C.  F.  Lindholm,  pres.; 

A.  W.  Lindholm,  treas.;  P.  W.  Kievit, 
gen.  mgr.;  G.  P.  Schaeble,  sales 
mgr.;  A.  Ziegler,  supt.;  W.  H.  Muench, 
chief  engr.;  R.  E.  Hill,  adv.  mgr.;  C. 

B.  Contant,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  R.  L.  Chap- 
man,  pur.  ogent. 

FAMCO  MACHINE  COMPANY 
1320  18th  Street 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

PERSONNEL:  H.  B.  Noll,  pres.;  Joseph 
Noll,  vice-pres.  & pur.  agent;  J.  M. 
Weisman,  vice-pres.;  E.  H.  Noll,  secy. 

6 adv.  mgr.;  0.  L.  Noll,  treos. 

FARLEY  & LOETSCHER  MFG.  CO. 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

PERSONNEL:  J.  A.  Loetscher,  pres.; 
J.  M.  Butch,  Jr.,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  A. 
E.  Loetscher,  secy.;  Robert  F.  Loetscher, 
supt.;  Richmond  J.  Roberts,  chief  chem.; 
Fred  R.  Loetscher,  mgr.,  plastics  div.; 

C.  A.  Ihrcke,  adv.  mgr.;  L.  J.  Strienz, 
pur.  agt. 

FARNSWORTH  ENGINEERING,  INC. 
356  Broad  Street 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Harold  I.  Farnsworth, 
pres.;  Eugene  Pomerleav,  treos. 

FARRINGTON  MFG.  CO. 

76  Atherton  Street 
Jamaica  Ploln,  Mossachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Donald  H.  Farington, 

pres.  & gen.  mgr. 

FARRIS,  WILLIAM  N. 

2335  South  Del  Mar  Avenue 
Wilmar,  Colifornia 

MAILING  ADDDRESS:  P.  O.  Box  545, 
Alhambra,  Collf. 

PERSONNEL:  William  N.  Forrls,  owner. 
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a Plaskon  Molding  Compound 
is  used  to  house  this  new 
soles-moker  for  beouty  shops 


eotehes 

- business 

inquif*®*'  neW 


HRACTIVE,  smart  product  design... so  important  for  developing  interest 
i a highly  specialized  item  such  as  the  Nestle  Fleetwave  . . . can  be  readily  PERMANENT  WAVING  MACHINE 
chieved  with  Plaskon  Molded  Color.  Plaskon  Molding  Compounds  can  be 
uickly  and  economically  transformed  into  any  practical  shape  or  size.  Speciiications 
illing  for  tolerances  to  accommodate  mechanism  or  other  assembly  parts  can  be  met. 

TROHG,  durable  Plaskon  Molded  Color  has  high  tensile  and  compressive  strength. 
laskon  Molding  Compounds  are  thermosetting  . . . they  will  not  sag,  soften,  warp  or 
istort  under  normal  heat  conditions.  Molded  Plaskon’s  overall  service  ability  meets  a 
ide  range  of  product  requirements. 


CINTILLATING,  lustrous  Plaskon  colors  are  magnets  for  admiring  eyes,  and  open 
le  way  to  easier  sales  for  molded  products  or  their  Services.  Plaskon  Molded  Color 
permanent,  unfading.  Its  glowing,  chromatic  surface  is  smooth,  warm,  inviting 
» the  touch.  Where  color  and  appearance  are  important  in  the  function  of  any 
roduct,  Plaskon  ofiFers  exceptional  manufacturing  and  sales  advantages. 


the  eye/ 


PLASKON 


The  Nestle  Fleetwave  housing  is  21^A''wide,  J8%"deep,  70Vi"  high. 
r ■ It  is  molded  by  General  Electric  Company,  Meriden,  Conn. 


PLASKON  DIVISION 

LIBBEYe  OWENS  «FORD  GLASS  COMPANY 
2106  Sylvan  Avenue  • Toledo  6,  Ohio 


Our  txptrienced  technkal  and  field  men  are  available  to  help  you  adapt  thermosetting  Plaskon 

ing  Compounds  to  your  particular  needs.  Write  for  free  illustrated  book  on  Plaskon*  Molded  Color. 


• Re».  U.S.  Pat.Ott. 


FAWN  CREATIONS  & COMPANY 
802  East  Joppa  Road 
Towson  4,  Marylond 
PERSONNEL:  Shelton  Moore,  John 
Faanzone,  Robert  D.  Brickett,  port 
owners;  Chester  J.  Rose,  vice-pres.; 
August  Piepenbring,  vice-pres. 

FEDCO  PRODUCTS 

37  Murray  Street 

New  York  7,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  M.  J.  Kirsch,  N.  Lazarus, 

partners. 

FEDERAL  ADHESIVES  CORP. 

640  Dean  Street 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  P.  M.  Liner,  pres.;  M. 

E.  Stern,  vice-pres.  & secy.;  A.  Mayer, 
Jr.,  vice-pres.  & treas. 

FEDERAL  LEATHER  COMPANY,  THE 
681  Matn  Street 
Belleville  9,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago;  Detroit; 
St.  Louis. 

PERSONNEL:  Louis  M.  Plansoen,  pres. 

& treas.;  Hector  Plansoen,  vice-pres.; 
John  W.  F.  Young,  secy.;  Werner 
Breithoupt,  supt.;  Jacobus  Joosse,  chief 
engr.;  David  Carnegie,  Jr.,  chief  chem. 

& dir.  plastics  res.;  Wm.  Cullen,  dir. 
pub.  rei.;  Paul  Grosjean,  pur.  agent. 

FEDERAL  TELEPHONE  & RADIO 
CORP. 

100  Kingsland  Road 
Clifton,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  343  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  11;  1025  Connecticut 
Ave.  N.W.,  Washington  6,  0.  C. 
PERSONNEL:  Fred  T.  Caldwoll,  pres.; 
Ellery  W.  Stone,  exec.  vice-pres.;  R. 

C.  Blackinton,  vice-pres.;  W.  B.  Levet, 
secy.;  Walter  E.  Ogilvie,  Jr.,  treas.;  W. 
Happe,  Jr.,  gen.  mgr.,  vacuum  tube 
div.;  S.  J.  Powers,  gen.  mgr.  Selenium- 
Intelin  div.;  Crump  Smith,  adv.  mgr.; 
C.  J.  Harrison,  sales  mgr.,  vacuum 
tube  div.;  St.  G.  LaFitte,  pur,  agt.; 
H.  W.  Mason,  sales  mgr.,  Selenium- 
Intelin  div. 

FEDERAL  TOOL  CORPORATION 

400  North  Leavitt  Street 

Chicago  12,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  R.  Bernhardt,  pres.;  B. 

S.  Handwork,  vice-pres.;  R.  C.  Boozer, 

secy,;  F.  R.  Pennington,  treas. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—6  oz.,  7—8  oz., 
1-10  oz.,  1—16  oz. 

FEDERICO,  JOSEPH  B. 

1205  Jefferson 

New  Baltimore,  Michigan 

fellow:  gear  shaper  co.,  the 

78  River  Street 
Springfield,  Vermont 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  West  Town  Office 
BIdg.,  Chicago  12;  Fisher  BIdg.,  De- 
troit 2;  Empire  State  BIdg.,  New  York  1. 
PERSONNEL:  E.  J.  Fullam,  pres.;  R. 
M,  Fellows,  vice-pres,  & treas.;  E.  W. 
Miller,  vice-pres.,  gen.  mgr.  & chief 
eng.;  E.  R.  Fellows,  il,  clerk;  John 
Morton,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  C.  M.  Peter, 
sales  mgr.;  H.  T.  Gates,  plant  mgr.; 
F.  C.  Means,  dtr.  plastics  res.;  D.  T. 
Hamilton,  adv.  mgr.;  R.  N.  Roberts, 
pur.  agent. 

FELSENTHAL,  G.  and  SONS,  INC. 
4100  West  Grand  Avenue 
Chicago  51,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  Lester  J.  Felsenthal,  pres.; 
Irving  G.  Felsenthal,  vice-pres.  & 
treas.;  Ben  W.  Rau,  vice-pres.,  secy.  & 
sales  mgr.;  Harry  P.  Slottag,  vice-pres. 
& supt.;  Ervin  R.  Heck,  chief  engr.; 
James  H.  Moses,  odv.  mgr.;  Raymond 
J.  Hardt,  pur,  agent. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  9— up  to  22  oz. 

FELVER,  RICHARD  I.  & 

ASSOCIATED  DESIGNERS 
436  Diamond  Street 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  Richard  I.  Felver  & R. 
Ralph  Felver,  partners. 

FENWAL  INCORPORATED 

57  Pleasant  Street 
Ashland,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Dr.  Carl  W.  Walter, 

pres.;  W.  J.  Turenne,  vice-pres.;  Edw. 


J.  Poitras,  secy.  & dir.  engr.;  T.  L. 
Fenn,  treas.;  J.  S.  Storkerson,  gen.  mgr.; 

N.  A.  Packard,  supt.;  A.  P.  Moschi, 
chief  engr.;  E.  J.  Phair,  dir.  pub.  rei.; 

C.  J.  Robinson,  sales  mgr,;  Carl  Gross- 
wendt,  adv,  mgr.;  A.  C.  Drew,  pur. 
agent. 

FERNER,  R.  Y.  COMPANY 
110  Pleasant  Street 
Boston  48,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  G.  Robert  Osgood, 

owner;  G.  Robert  Osgood,  Jr.,  secy.; 
Richard  M.  Osgood,  chief  engr. 

FERNHOLTZ  MACHINERY  CO. 

150  N.  Morton  Avenue 
Los.  Angeles  4,  California 
PERSONNEL:  C.  W.  Fernhoitz,  pres.; 
Frank  W.  Fernhoitz,  vice-pres.,  gen. 
sales  & adv.  mgr.;  Tom  M.  Patterson, 
secy.  & pur.  agt.;  Frances  M.  Fern- 
hoitz, gen.  mgr. 

FERRIOT  BROS.,  INC. 

2685  Mogadore  Road 
Akron,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  G.  H.  Ferriot,  pres.;  J. 
V,  Ferriot,  vice-pres.;  E.  F,  Ferriott, 
gen,  mgr. 

FERRC  ENAMEL  CORPORATION 
4150  East  56th  Street 
Cleveland  5,  Ohio 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago;  Detroit; 
Los  Angeles;  Nashville,  Tenn.;  New 
York;  St.  Louis. 

PERSONNEL:  C.  D.  Clowson,  pres.;  F. 
S.  Morkert  & Dr.  G.  H.  Mcintyre,  vice- 
pres.;  G.  Hutt,  sales  mgr.;  R.  F.  Dun- 
con,  mgr.  color  dept.;  M.  J.  Bahnsen, 
dir.  plastics  res. 

FIBERESIN  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago 
PERSONNEL:  W.  W.  Turner,  pres.; 
David  McCaila,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.; 
S.  K.  *Schiff,  secy.  & treas. 

FIBREWELD  INDUSTRIES,  LTD. 

Lower  Capilano  Post  Office 
North  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  J.  F.  Sigurdson,  pres.;  F. 
Parsons,  vice-pres.;  C.  A.  Ltetze,  secy. 
& treas.;  D.  H.  Baker,  gen.  mgr.  dir. 

FINDLEY,  F.  G.  COMPANY,  THE 
3033  West  Pemberton  Avenue 
Milwaukee  10,  Wisconsin 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago;  Dallas; 
Houston;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Minne- 
apolis; New  Orleans;  Ogden,  Utah. 
PERSONNEL:  Kenneth  Findley,  pres., 
treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  Ralph  Findley, 
vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.;  Anne  Findley, 
secy.;  Roy  Hecker,  supt.  & pur.  agent; 
Dr.  George  Batchelder,  technical  dir.; 
Harvey  Fedler,  odv.  mgr. 

FINE  COLORS  COMPANY,  iNC. 
21-29  McBride  Avenue 
Paterson  1,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  John  W.  Ackerman,  pres.; 
Philip  J.  Rodgers,  vice-pres.;  S.  l. 
Janosch,  secy.;  M.  L.  Cronin,  treas. 

FINKEL,  HENRY 
342  Eim  Avenue 
Montreal  6,  Que.,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  Henry  Finkel,  owner, 

FIRESTONE  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS 
1200  Firestone  Parkway 
Akron  17,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Buffalo,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Fall 
River,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, St.  Louis. 

PERSONNEL:  P,  P.  Crisp,  pres,;  R.  J. 
Mitchell,  vice-pres.;  H.  S.  Brainord, 
secy.;  W.  J.  Biizzard,  treas.;  R.  J.  Ber- 
ber, supt.;  E.  W.  Olsen,  chief  engr.; 
J.  J.  Allen,  chief  chemist;  W.  D.  Hines, 
dir.  pub.  rei.;  A.  J.  Lavigne,  soles 
engr,;  E.  W.  Howard,  soles  mgr.;  F. 
L.  Armitage,  plant  mgr,;  F.  W.  Groten, 
dir.  plastics  research;  H.  B.  Winslow, 
adv.  mgr.;  A.  D.  Stewart,  pur.  agent. 

FISCHER  AND  PORTER  COMPANY 
Hatboro,  Pennsylvania 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  In  all  principal 
cities. 

PERSONNEL;  Kermit  Fischer,  pres.; 
William  A.  Dlament,  vice-pres.  & sales 
mgr.;  N.  Brewer,  secy.  & chief  engr.; 
Alfred  P.  Hulme,  treas.  & dir.  pur. 


rei.;  R.  Mann,  prod.  mgr.;  Henry  F. 
Lorence,  adv.  mgr.;  John  Moorhouse, 
pur.  agent. 

FITCH  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
1866  Hillside  Drive 
Glendale,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Robert  F.  Fitch,  pres.; 
Charles  R.  Young,  dir.  pub.  rei. 

FIXMOB!'.  COMPANY 
155  Prince  Street 
New  York  12,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Charles  P.  Francois, 

owner;  M.  Lacedonia,  secy.;  R.  Hec- 
tor, supt. 

FLAMEFILM  CORPORATION,  THE 
20  North  Waeker  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  1766  E.  133rd  St„ 
Cleveland;  2955  Van  Buren  Place,  Los 
Angeles  7. 

PERSONNEL;  M.  Logan,  Jr.,  pres.,  gen. 

& adv.  mgr.;  C.  James  Endicott,  vice- 
pres.  & sales  mgr.;  T.  Y.  Sellers,  secy., 
treas.  & pur.  agt.;  T.  W.  Holmes,  chief 
engr.;  Warren  B.  Ferris,  dir.  pub.  rei. 

& dir.  plastics  res.;  Leslie  M.  Parker, 
dir,  potents. 

FLAMM  BROTHERS 

211  State  Street 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

PERSONNEL:  Alexander  L.  Flamm, 

owner. 

FLEXFIRM  PRODUCTS 
307  South  San  Marino  Avenue 
San  Gabriel,  Collfornia 
PERSONNEL:  Dudley  D.  Eichorn,  part- 
ner; Julius  H.  Doerrbecker,  gen.  mgr.; 
Robert  Burton,  sales  mgr.;  Julius  Doerr- 
becker, Jr.,  supt.;  Earl  Muren,  plant 
mgr.;  Kenneth  Thompson,  chief  chem- 
ist. 

FLEXIBLE  TUBING  CORPORATION 

Branford,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL;  Frederick  K.  Daggett, 
pres.;  Joseph  B.  Morse,  secy.;  Alex- 
onder  K.  Murphy,  asst.  treas.,  plant 
mgr.  & pur.  agent. 

FLEXMIR,  INCORPORATED 
Plastics  Finishing  Division 
20-28  Broome  Street 
Newark  3,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL;  Max  Blank,  pres.;  Ira 
A.  Wosnitzer  & Rocco  Ambrosini,  vice- 
pres.;  Frank  Lagay,  vice-pres.  & soles 
mgr.;  Jules  E.  Tepper,  secy.;  Harry  L. 
Tepper,  treos. 

FLEX-O-GLASS,  INCORPORATED 
1100  North  Cicero  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Harold  Warp,  pres.; 

John  Warp,  vice-pres.;  Delbert  L. 
Christensen,  secy. 

FLORENCe  TEXTILE  COMPINY 
1178  South  LoBrea  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  35,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Philip  Green,  owner, 

FLORIAN,  GORDON 
5036  Main  Street 
Bridgeport  13,  Conn. 

PERSONNEL:  Gordon  W.  Florian, 

owner;  Margaret  W,  Florian,  res.  di- 
rector. 

FLORIDA  CHEMICAL  RESEARCH, 
INC. 

235  East  47th  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  206  E.  50th  St., 
New  York;  Sarasota,  Flo. 

PERSONNEL:  Guy  Paschal,  pres.;  W. 

D.  Turner,  dir.  plastics  res. 

FONDA  GAGE  COMPANY 
59  Daly  Street 
Stomford,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  Dougtass  C.  Fonda,  pres.; 
R.  L.  Arndall,  gen.  mgr. 

FONDILLER,  ROBERT 
50  Church  Street 
New  York  7,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Robert  Fondlller,  owner; 
Donald  M.  Stadd,  gen.  mgr. 


FOOD  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES, 
INCORPORATED 
48-14  33rd  Street 
Long  Island  City,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Philip  B.  Hawk,  pres.; 
Bernard  L.  Oser,  vice-pres.  & director; 
W.  A.  Winsten,  chief  chemist;  Seymour 
A.  Davidson,  dif.  pub.  rei. 


FOOTE  MINERAL  COMPANY 

515  Germantown  Trust  Building 
Philadelphia  44,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  H.  C.  Meyer,  pres.;  G. 
H.  Chambers,  vice-pres.;  E.  G.  Enck, 
secy.  & pur.  agent.;  L.  G.  Bliss,  sales 
mgr.;  W.  B.  Towner,  plant  mgr.;  R. 
Shult,  dir.  plastics  research;  J.  D.  Clark, 
adv.  mgr.;  G.  Temple,  chief  engr. 


FORD  CHAIN  BLOCK  DIVISION 
AMERICAN  CHAIN  AND  CABLE 
COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 
York,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  C.  B.  Veit,  sales  mgr. 


FORD,  M.  A.  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
Davenport,  Iowa 

PERSONNEL:  F.  E.  Morency,  pres., 

treas.,  gen.,  plant  & adv.  mgr.;  R.  G. 
Haskins,  vice-pres.;  H.  M.  Gosline, 
secy.;  N.  B.  Buntenbach,  supt.;  F.  M. 
Morency,  chief  engr.  & soles  mgr.; 

E.  A.  Somers,  metallurgist. 

FOREDOM  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
27  Park  Place 
New  York  7,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Martin  F.  Sticht,  owner; 
Frank  Juliano,  plant  mgr. 


FOREST  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

196  Broadway 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  F.  A.  Stainbrock,  pres. 
& owner;  Margaret  Hanson,  secy.; 
Margaret  Stainbrook,  treas.;  Paul  Dol- 
ton,  gen.  mgr.;  Fletcher  Crandall,  chief 
engr.;  E.  W.  Wilson,  sales  mgr. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 4 oz.,  1—8  oz. 


FORMAX  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
3171  Bellevue 
Detroit  7,  Michigan 
PLANT  2:  12934  Evergreen  Rd.,  De- 
troit 19. 

PERSONNEL:  Howord  J.  McAleer,  pres.; 
Edward  W.  McAleer,  vice-pres.  & sales 
mgr.;  Joseph  J.  McAleer,  vice-pres.; 
Stanley  Stynes,  secy.,  treas.  & pur. 
agt.;  Melvin  E.  Dixon,  plant  mgr. 

FORMICA  INSULATION  CO.,  THE 
4614  Spring  Grove  Avenue 
Cincinnati  32,  Ohio 
REPRESENTATIVES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL;  D.  J.  O Conor,  pres.;  D. 
J.  0'Conor,  Jr.,  E.  G.  Williams  & R. 
W.  Lytle,  vice-pres..;  W.  H.  Kruse, 
secy.;  W.  J.  Gebhart,  treas.;  G.  H. 
Clark,  chief  engr.;  J.  H.  Cochrone, 
chief  chem.;  J.  R.  White,  sales  & odv. 
mgr.;  H.  Heitbrink,  pur.  agt. 


FORMOLD  PLASTICS,  INC. 
3145  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


FORTNEY  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 
247  N.  J.  R.  R.  Avenue 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  L.  E.  Fortney,  pres.;  E. 
L.  Fortney,  secy.  & treas. 


FOSTER  GRANT  CO.,  INC. 

289  North  Main  Street 
Leominster,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  200  Vorick  St.,  New 
York  14. 

PERSONNEL:  Joseph  C.  Foster,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Leroy  A.  Gettens  & Harry  C. 
Ri.hards,  vice-pres. 

FOSTER  WHEELER  CORPORATION 

165  Broodway 

New  York  6,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  In  all  principol 

cities. 
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FOSTORIA  PRESSED  STEEL 
CORPORATION 
Fostoria,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Indianapolis. 

PERSONNEL:  R.  J.  Carter,  pres.;  E.  L. 
Bates,  secy.;  H.  B.  Turner,  piant  mgr.; 
J.  R.  Pigman,  chief  engr.;  P.  H.  Krupp, 
adv.  mgr.;  R.  L.  Hill,  pur.  agent. 

FRANK  PAPER  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
2941  East  Warren  Avenue 
Detroit,  Michigan 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicogo,  New  York. 
PERSONNEL:  Lewis  C.  Frank,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  S.  R.  Klein  & B.  G.  Rich, 
vice-pres.;  Joseph  Morrison,  secy.;  L. 

C.  Frank,  Jr.,  treas. 

FRANKLIN  FIBRE-LAMITEX  CORP. 
12th  & French  Streets 
Wilmington,  Delawore 
BRANCH  OFFICE  & WAREHOUSE;  187 
Lafayette  St.,  New  York. 

PERSONNEL:  George  A.  Vachris, 

pres. 

FRANKLIN-JEFFREY  CORP. 

1671  McDonald  Avenue 
Brooklyn  30,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  A.  R.  Horowitz,  pres.;  J. 
S.  Brody,  secy.;  H.  Heiiman,  chief 
engr. 

FRANKLIN  PLASTICS  DIVISION 
Robinson  Industries,  Inc. 

318  Atlantic  Avenue 
Franklin,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  Wm.  S.  Perry,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Dixon  P.  Downey,  vice- 
pres.;  M.  J.  Litzinger,  secy.  & treas.; 
George  Laurenson,  p.ant  supt.;  D.  M. 
Anderson,  chief  engr.;  R.  E.  Ltnd- 
quist,  Office  mgr.;  R.  J.  Litzinger,  prod. 
mgr.;  R.  E.  Manley,  pur.  ogt. 

FRAY  MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 

515-517  West  Windsor  Road 
Glendale  4,  California 
PERSONNEL:  C.  A.  Wheeler,  pres.; 
Harold  M.  DeCelle,  secy.  & chief  engr.; 
Clyde  C.  Barger,  treas.;  W.  L.  Walk- 
er,  gen.  mgr. 

FREE  STATE  ART  PLASTICS 
8 Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Cumberland,  Maryland 
PERSONNEL:  Arthur  C.  Morgan,  owner, 
treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  Alma  J.  Morgan, 
secy. 

FREITAG,  R.  H.,  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  THE 
1004-10  Grant  Street 
Akron,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  R.  H.  Freitag,  pres.  & 
treas.;  M.  1.  Freitage,  secy.;  A.  A. 
Davis,  gen.  mgr.;  W.  K.  Bertram, 
plant  mgr.;  John  Mosline,  chief  engr. 

FRENCH  IVORY  PRODUCTS 
LIMITED 

1475  Queen  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  M.  A.  Love,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  R.  A.  Daly,  vice-pres.;  A.  D. 
Treleaven,  secy.  & treas.;  G.  R.  Holdg- 
son,  sales  mgr.;  J.  Gray,  plant  mgr.; 
L.  E.  Love,  adv.  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injecfion,  1—6  oz.,  1 — 12  oz. 

FREW  MACHINE  COMPANY 
121  East  Luray  Street 
Philadelphia  20,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL;  George  H.  Frew,  owner. 

FRIBAR  NOVELTIES 
5215  New  Utrecht  Avenue 
Brooklyn  19,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Michael  Barresi,  partner 
& sales  mgr.;  Herbert  Fried,  partner, 
dir.  plastics  res.  & pur.  agt.;  R.  W. 
Weise,  secy.;  Bart  Fried,  plant  mgr. 

FRISCH,  ARTHUR  COMPANY 
37-45  West  20th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Arthur  Frisch,  owner;  M. 
A.  Frisch,  gen.  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  2—1  oz. 

FRY  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
7606  South  Vermont  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Wm.  M.  Fry,  partner 


& supt.;  Ra!ph  L.  Fry,  partner  & plant 
mgr. 

FUCHS,  MARIA 
39  West  55th  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 

FUKAL,  FRED  AND  LILLIAN 
727  North  6th  Street 
Cambridge,  Ohio 

FULLER  BRUSH  COMPANY 
Hartford  2,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL;  A.  Howard  Fuller,  pres.; 

F.  W.  Adams  & E.  R.  Cotton,  vice-pres.; 
W.  E.  Campbell,  vice-pres.  & dir.  pub. 
ret.;  A.  E.  Fuller,  secy.  & sales  mgr.; 
H.  D.  Fomler,  treas.;  F.  W.  Adams,  gen. 
mgr.;  C.  F.  Smith,  chief  engr.;  D. 
Peck,  chief  chem.;  H.  P.  Cleaver,  plant 
mgr.;  A.  L.  LeFebvre,  dir.  plastics  res.; 
J.  Allen,  adv.  mgr.;  N.  T.  Drummond, 
pur.  agt. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 2 oz.,  11—8 

oz.,  2—16  oz.,  1 — 22  oz. 

FULLERTON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
343  East  Santa  Fe  Avenue 
Fullerton,  California 
PERSONNEL;  R.  B.  StringField,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  L.  D.  Snow,  secy.  & pur. 
agt.;  A.  P.  Stiller,  treas.  & supt.  rub- 
ber  dept.;  Walter  Winkler,  chief  engr.; 
J.  D.  Butler,  chief  chem.  & supt.  plas- 
tics  dept.;  R.  W.  Erman,  sales  mgr. 

FURANE  PLASTICS  AND  CHEMICALS 
COMPANY 
4500  Brazil  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Caligfornia 
PERSONNEL:  John  Delmonte,  partner. 

G.  M.  C.  PROCESS  CORPORATION 
46  Great  Jones  Street 

New  York  12,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Joseph  Markal,  pres.; 

Joseph  Garofono,  vice-pres.;  Williom 
Castle,  secy.  & treas. 

GAGNON,  MAURICE  A.,  & CO. 

512  York  Avenue 
Powtucket,  Rhode  Island 
PERSONNEL:  Maurice  A.  Gagnon, 

owner. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 8 oz. 

GAIRING  TOOL  COMPANY,  THE 

21221  Hoover  Road 

P.  O.  Box  478 

Roosevelt  Park  Annex 

Detroit  32,  Michigan 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  In  all  pricipal 

cities. 

PERSONNEL:  Emil  Gairing,  pres.;  Al- 
bert Pochelon,  Sr.,  vice-pres.;  Eugene 
Bemb,  secy.  & treas.;  8.  0'Meara, 
sales  mgr.  & adv.  mgr.;  Arthur  Saull, 
supt.;  D.  G.  Hawksworth,  chief  engr. 

GALBAS,  FERD  F. 

52  West  27th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Ferd  P.  Galbas,  owner, 
gen.  mgr.,  chief  engr.  & pur.  agent; 
Fred  C.  Galbas,  supt.,  sales  mgr.  & 
adv.  mgr.;  Edward  Muller,  plant  mgr. 

GALE  5TUDIOS 

235  Duffield  Street 

Brooklyn  1,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Maurice  Gale,  owner  & 

gen.  mgr.;  Stanley  Nicklas,  chief 

chem. 

GARDNER  DISPLAYS  COMPANY 
477  Melwood  Street 
Pittsburgh  13,  Pennsylvania 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  185  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago  1;  Book  Tower  BIdg.,  De- 
troit 26;  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
PERSONNEL:  Mrs.  M.  C.  Gardner,  pres.; 
R.  P.  Stierheim,  vice-pres.;  Geo.  M. 
Rowland,  Jr.,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  N.  Y. 
office;  J.  M.  Crookston,  secy.  & treas.; 
C.  J.  Robinson,  sales  mgr.;  George  R. 
Timmerman,  plant  mgr.;  Robert  N. 
Stoodt,  adv.  mgr.;  John  Zezinka,  pur. 
agt. 

GARFIELD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

10  Midland  Avenue 
Garfield,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  B.  H.  Howell,  pres.  & 
treas.;  L.  R.  Egg,  vice-pres.  & chief 
engr.;  W.  J.  Stagg,  secy.  & pur.  agent; 
John  N.  Campbell,  sales  mgr.  & adv. 
mgr.;  E.  G.  Ford,  supt.;  E.  Yedtick, 
chief  chemist. 


GARLOCK  PACKING  COMPANY 
Palmyro,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Birmingham,  Bos- 
ton, Chicago,  Cleveland,  Denver,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, San  Francisco,  St.  Louis. 
PERSONNEL:  Geo.  L.  Abbott,  pres.  & 
Treas.;  Phil  Arnold,  vice-pres.  in  chg. 
sales;  C.  R.  Hubbard,  vice-pres.  in  chg. 
prod.;  R.  M.  Woples,  secy.;  F.  C. 
Thorn,  chief  chem.;  G.  R.  Milligan, 
plant  mgr.;  R.  J.  Hinkle,  adv.  mgr.; 

G.  W.  Cadwallader,  pur.  agt. 

GAROD  ELECTRONIC  CORP. 

70  Washington  Street 
Brooklyn  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Leonard  Ashbach,  pres.; 
Lou  Silver,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  sales; 
Barnett  S.  Trott,  secy.  & chief  engr.; 
Maurice  Raphael,  osst.  treas.;  Paul 
Graf,  supt.;  Joseph  G.  DeVico,  dir. 
pub.  rei.  & adv.  mgr. 

GASKELL  & CHAMBERS,  LIMITED 
Dolex  Works 
Coleshill  Street 
Birmingham,  England 

GAY-LEE  COMPANY 
2000  East  Nine  Mile  Road 
Ferndale,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  Earl  G.  Goehie,  pres.; 

H.  A.  Montgomery,  exec.  vice-pres.; 
Z.  A.  Foster,  secy.  & treas.;  P.  M. 
Gruner,  supt.;  F.  L.  Gibson,  chief 
engr. 

GELBER,  SAMUEL  S.,  COMPANY 
441  South  Plymouth  Court 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL;  Samuel  S.  Gelber, 
owner. 

GEM  O LITE  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
5350  Riverton  Avenue 
North  Hollywood,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Maurice  Lannon  & Mil- 
dred E.  Lannon,  owners. 

GEM  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
6014  West  Washington  Boulevard 
Culver  City,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Ray  Voccarelo  & Sam 
Voccarelo,  owners. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  5 — 75  tons; 

Injection,  1—8  oz. 

GENERAL  ABRASIVE  CO.,  INC. 
College  Avenue 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Alan  V.  Parker,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Robert  Macdonald,  Jr.,  vice- 
pres.;  Carl  H.  Richmond,  secy.; 
Harold  A.  Richmond,  treas.  & chair- 
man of  bd.;  O.  J.  Carpenter,  supt.  & 
chief  engr.;  R.  P.  Trott,  chief  chem.; 
Howord  F.  Goodman,  sales  mgr.;  E. 
J.  Nicholson,  pur.  agt. 

GENERAL  AMERICAN  TRANSPOR- 
TATION CORPORATION 
Plastics  Division 
135  South  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Los  Angeles,  Mil- 
waukee.  New  York. 

PERSONNEL:  Frank  E.  Selz,  asst.  to 
pres.;  Richard  M.  Lamport,  asst.  vice- 
pres.  in  chg.  mfg.;  Carl  Massopust, 
chief  engr.;  A.  N.  Williams,  sales  mgr.; 
Ned  Porte,  plant  mgr..  East  Chicago; 
John  Braught,  plant  mgr.,  Milwaukee; 
Paul  Talmey,  dir.  plastics  research; 
Robin  Douglas,  adv.  mgr.;  W.  G.  Fred- 
ericks,  pur.  ogt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  7—100  ton, 

10 — 350  ton,  2 — 400  ton,  4—500  ton, 
2-1000  ton,  1—1400  ton,  2-2000 
ton;  extrusion  1— 4V2^';  injection,  1 — 
2 oz.,  3-8  oz.,  2—16  oz.,  10— 22 
oz.,  2—32  oz. 

GENERAL  DYESTUFF  CORPORATION 

435  Hudson  Street 

New  York  14,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Boston,  Charlotte, 

Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Providence,  San 

Francisco. 

PERSONNEL:  Jack  Frye,  pres.;  R.  Lenz, 
vice-pres.;  H.  W.  Martin,  secy.;  A.  T. 
Wingender,  treas. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

One  River  Road 

Schenectady,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES;  In  all  principat 

cities. 


PERSONNEL:  Charles  E.  Wilson,  pres.; 
Jay  Jeffries,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.; 

D.  S.  McKenzie,  sales  mgr.;  J.  J.  Pyle, 
chief  chemist;  T.  F.  Nessler,  pur.  agent. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  1000;  Extru- 
sion, 7;  Injection,  34. 

GENERAL  FIBER  COMPANY,  INC. 
South  Street 
Walpole,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Edward  A.  Sheehan,  pres. 
& owner;  John  F.  Sheehan,  vice-pres., 
gen.  mgr.  & sales  mgr.;  Charles  E. 
Sheehan,  secy.,  treas.,  supt.  & chief 
engr. 

GENERAL  HARD  CHROME  CO. 

3130  Berea  Road 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  James  T.  Saas,  pres., 
treas.,  gen.  mgr.  & sales  mgr.;  Bryan 

D.  Kuth,  secy.;  Harry  C.  Johnson, 
supt.,  chief  engr.  & dir.  plostics  re- 
search; George  Bender,  plant  mgr.; 
Frank  Sellner,  chief  chemist;  J.  H. 
Schwartz,  adv.  mgr.;  F.  R.  Kuehne,  dir. 
pub.  rei.  & pur.  agent. 

GENERAL  INDUSTRIES  CO.,  THE 

Taylor  ond  Olive  Streets 
Elyria,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Buffalo;  Camden, 
N.  J.;  Chicago;  Detroit;  Morion,  ind. 
PERSONNEL:  A.  W.  Fritzche,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  O.  W.  Marsh,  vice-pres.; 
King  Fauver,  secy.;  C.  F.  Russert,  treas.; 
S.  D.  Hiltebrant,  sales  mgr.;  E.  A. 
Wolfe,  supt.;  R.  L.  Smith,  chief  engr.; 
G.  K.  Morrison,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  C.  W. 
Heidrich,  pur.  agent. 

GENERAL  MACHINE  & TOOL 
WORKS,  INC. 

40261  Thirteen  Mile  Road 
Walled  Lake,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  George  J.  Kovacs,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  E.  A.  Abbott,  vice-pres. ; 
Andrew  F.  Kovacs,  secy.  & treas. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  6 — 3 oz.,  1 — 4 oz., 
3 — 8 oz.,  1—24  oz. 

GENERAL  MOLDED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Des  Plaines,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  N.  Anderson,  pres.  & 
treas.;  H.  Hansen,  vice-pres.;  C.  J. 
Sanders,  secy.  & pur.  agent;  L.  A. 
Anderson,  sales  mgr.;  H.  Eiklen,  supt.; 

E.  Birr,  chief  engr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  15 — 50  to  500 
tons. 

GENERAL  PLASTIC  MFG.  CO. 

3423  South  Union  Avenue 

Tacoma,  Washington 

PERSONNEL:  L.  W.  Schatz,  owner  & 

pur.  agt.;  Dale  Dow,  chief  engr.;  Ray 

Kulla,  chief  chem.;  H.  OXonnel,  adv. 

mgr. 

GENERAL  PLASTIC  & RUBBER  CO., 
INC. 

1234  Rowan 
Louisville  3,  Kentucky 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  810  Second  St., 
Louisville  3. 

PERSONNEL:  C.  V.  Queen,  pres.,  gen. 
mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  Roy  Goode,  vice- 
pres.  & chief  chem.;  J.  Boswell  Young, 
secy.;  Geo.  W.  Howard,  Jr.,  treas.; 
J.  S.  Drillette,  chief  engr. 

GENERAL  PLASTICS  CORP. 

1400  North  Washington  Street 
P.  O.  Box  747 
Marion,  Indiana 

PERSONNEL:  Henry  L.  Erlewine,  pres. 
& treas.;  Richard  H.  Erlewine,  vice- 
pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  A.  J.  Calpha,  secy. 
PRESSES:  Extrusion,  6. 

GENERAL  PLASTICS  CORPORATION 
41  Mount  Vernon  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  119  W.  57th  St., 
New  York  19. 

GENERAL  PLASTICS  CORP.  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
119  West  57th  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  41  Mt.  Vernon  St., 
Boston. 

GENERAL  PLASTICS  MFG.  CO. 

3423  South  Union  Avenue 
Tacoma  9,  Washington 
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PERSONNEL:  L.  W.  Schotz,  owner  & 
pur.  ogt.;  Ray  KuMa,  chief  chem.;  Fred 
Godfrey,  sales  mgr.;  Dale  Dow,  plant 
mgr.;  H.  0'Connell,  adv.  mgr. 

GENERAL  TOOL  COMPANY 
92  Pleasont  Street 
Leominster,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  W.  H.  Lane,  pres.;  M.  H. 
Poliock,  gen.  mgr. 

GERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
66  Dwight  Street 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  Paul  Goldner,  pres.;  Rob- 
ert L.  Morris,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.; 
Herbert  Fineberg,  secy.,  treås.  & chief 
chemist. 

GERBER  PLASTIC  COMPANY 
308  South  8th  Street 
St.  Louis  2,  Missouri 
PERSONNEL:  A.  J.  Gerber,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  Edward  Kessler,  vice-pres.;  For- 
rest Hemker,  secy.  & treas.;  Eimer 
Lorenzen,  supt.;  George  Hedge,  chief 
engr.;  W.  J.  Sharbaugh,  plant  mgr.; 
J.  F.  Ronzio,  pur.  ogt. 

GER-ELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
2446  Indiana  Avenue  , 

Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Gerald  R.  Spinner, 

owner;  Harold  C.  Naylor,  gen.  mgr.; 
Gerhard  Krantg,  supt. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 10  oz.,  1—16 
oz. 

GERING  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

N.  7th  St.  & Monroe  Ave. 

Keniiworth,  New  Jersey 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  622  W.  Monroe  St., 
Chicago  6. 

PERSONNEL:  Larry  Gering,  pres.; 

Herman  Gering,  secy.;  Thos.  I. 
0'Connor,  soles  mgr. 

GERMANOW-SIMON  MACHINE  CO. 
408  St.  Paul  Street 
Rochester,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Harry  Germanow,  pres.; 
Julius  Sirnon,  vice-pres.,  gen.  mgr.  & 
dir.  plastics  res.;  Leon  M.  Germanow, 
wcy.,  treas.  & adv.  mgr.;  Norman 
Germanow,  pur.  agt, 

PRESSES:  Compression,  16 — 50  ton. 
8—75  ton. 

GEROTOR  MAY  CORPORATION 
Baltimore  3,  Maryland 
PERSONNEL:  E.  E.  Yaggy,  Jr,,  pres.; 
C.  R.  Collins,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  sates 
& adv.;  T.  A.  Button,  vice-pres.  in  chg. 
prod.;  B.  Aaronson,  secy.;  J.  A.  Bo- 
chief  engr.; 

J.  Schiovetti,  pur.  agt. 

GERSTEL,  F.  V.,  INC. 

716  Modison  Avenue 
New  York  21,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  F.  V.  Gerstel,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Martha  Gerstel,  secy. 

GIANNINOTO,  FRANK,  & 
ASSOCCIATES 
250  Pork  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Frank  Gianninoto,  owner, 

GIBBS  MFG.  & RESEARCH  CORP. 
450  North  Main  Street 
Janesville,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL;  Thomas  B.  Gibbs,  pres. 
& partner;  Wm.  E.  Haack,  secy.,  treas! 
& partner;  Roy  Johns,  supt.  & partner; 
Arthur  C.  Haggstrom,  director  of  de- 
sign & partner;  Robert  Smith,  chief 
engr. 

GIDDINGS  AND  LEWIS  MACHINE 
TOOL  COMPANY 
142  Doty  Street 
Fond  du  Lae,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL:  Ralph  J.  Krout,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.,-- William  E.  Rutz,  exec.  vice- 
pres.;  Keith  F.  Gallimore,  vice-pres 
m chg.  engr.;  Everett  K.  Morgan,  vice- 
pres.  in  chg.  sales;  Russell  E.  Hon- 
son,  secy.  & treas.;  William  S.  Renier, 
mgr,  plastics  div. 

GILBERT,  FELIX 
145  East  53rd  Street 
New  York  22,  New  York 

GILBERT  PLASTICS,  INC. 

786  Broad  Street 
Newark,  New  Jersey 


PERSONNEL:  Horry  S.  Reichenstein, 

pres.;  Philip  Klein,  vice-pres.;  Jacob 
Simon,  secy.  & treos.;  Cotaloo  L. 
Palmieri,  gen.  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  2—6  oz.,  2 — 8 oz., 
1-9  oz. 

GILLE  BROTHERS 
1108  Lilliam  Woy 
Hollywood  38,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Benson  D.  Gille,  owner 
& chief  engr. 

GILLETTE  FIBRE  COMPANY 

248  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

PERSONNEL:  H.  R.  Gillette,  owner; 

A.  S.  Durgan,  secy.;  H.  W.  Richter, 

chief  engr. 

GIRDLER  CORPORATION,  THE 

THERMEX  DIVISION 

224  East  Broadway 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Houston, 

New  York. 

PERSONNEL:  G.  A.  Boomer,  pres.;  L. 

L.  Dawson,  vice-pres.;  O.  O.  Funk, 
secy.  & treos.;  Boyd  R.  Hopkins,  sales 
mgr.;  E.  H.  Pfefrer,  plant  mgr.;  G. 
V.  Wedereit,  adv.  mgr.;  W.  T.  Owens, 
dir.  pub.  rel.;  R.  J.  Dilger,  pur.  ogent; 
T.  T.  Wilson,  design  engr. 

GISHOLT  MACHINE  COMPANY 
1245  E.  Washington  Avenue 
Modison  3,  Wisconsin 
BRANCH  OFFICES;  Buffalo;  Chicago; 
Cleveland;  Oayton;  Detroit;  Hartford; 
Houston;  Kansas  City;  Los  Angeles; 
Milwaukee;  Nework,  N.  J.;  Philadel- 
phia; Pittsburgh;  St.  Louis;;  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PERSONNEL:  G.  H.  Johnson,  pres.; 
G.  M.  Class,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  engr.; 
F.  L.  Chapman,  vicé-pres.  in  chg. 
sales;  A.  B.  Morey,  vice-pres.;  C.  H. 
Foster,  vice-pres.;  C.  K.  Swafford,  vice- 
pres.  & Works  mgr.;  H.  S.  Johnson, 
vice-pres.  & treos.;  G.  E.  Gernon,  secy.; 

M.  B.  Hanks,  adv.  mgr.;  F.  G.  Alex- 
ander, pur.  agt. 

GITS  MOLDING  CORPORATION 
4600  W.  Huron  Street 
Chicago  44,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL;  J.  A.  Gits,  pres.  & plont 
mgr.;  J.  P.  Grits,  vice-pres.,  secy., 
treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  C.  N.  Cahill,  vice- 
pres.,  sales  mgr.  & dir.  pub.  rel.;  J.  L. 
Megacz,  supt.;  J.  A.  Gits,  Jr.,  chief 
engr.,  dir.  plastics  research  & pur. 
ogent. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  29—2  oz.  to  12  oz. 

GLADE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1632  West  75th  Ploce 
Chicago  20,  Illinois. 

PERSONNEL:  George  H.  Glade  & 

George  H.  Glade,  Jr.,  owners. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  2—15  tons,  3 — 
200  tons. 

GLADWIN  PLASTICS 
542  Courtland  St.^  N.  E. 

Atlonto,  Georgia 

PERSONNEL:  Richard  Linneman,  W,  E. 
Joers  & S.  K.  Hudgens,  partners. 

GLASFLOSS  CORPORATION,  THE 
155  East  44th  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  J.  D.  Giles,  pres.;  T.  R. 
Simkins  & D.  C.  Simpson,  vice-pres.; 
A.  J.  Wieland,  secy.  & treas.;  R.  N. 
Jasper,  chief  chem.;  E.  J.  Galloway, 
plant  mgr.;  L.  F.  Kinziy,  pur.  agt. 

GLASS,  HENRY  P. 

666  Lake  Shore  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL;  Henry  P.  Glass,  owner. 

GLASSOLOID  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 
511  Eost  72nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Cleveland,  Dallas, 
Detroit,  Minneapolis,  New  Haven,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco. 

PERSONNEL:  Daniel  Loehnberg,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  Walter  A.  Roembke,  vice- 
pres.  & salei  mgr. 

GLASSOLOID  OF  NEW  ENGLAND, 

INC. 

8 Williams  Street 
Boston  19,  Massachusetts 


PERSONNEL:  David  Monosson,  pres.; 
Samuel  M.  Rachlin,  treas.,  gen.  mgr., 
sales  mgr.  & adv.  mgr. 

GLEICH,  EMANUEL  D. 

239  West  39th  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Emanuel  D.  Oleich 

• owner. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  1—20  tons; 

Injection,  9—2  oz. 

GLOBE  IMPERIAL  CORPORATION 
Rockford,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 
Chicago;  Detroit;  Fort  Woyne,  ind.; 
Grond  Rapids,  Mich.;  MinneopoMs; 
St.  Louis. 

PERSONNEL:  E.  L.  Anderson,  pres.; 
C.  D.  Haggin  & W.  O.  Morgan,  vice- 
pres.;  E.  I.  Ackerson,  secy.;  R.  M. 
Alden,  treas. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  6 — 100  ton, 

2 — 150  ton,  1 — 270  ton,  1—350  ton; 
injection,  1 — 4 oz.,  4—8  oz.,  1 — 9 oz., 
•2-16  oz. 


GLOBE  STAMPING  DIVISION 
Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation 
1250  West  76th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

GLOBE  TAPPING  MACHINE  CO. 
751  Central  Avenue 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  Fred  Lindgren  & Nor- 
man B.  Lindgren,  partners. 

GLOVER  COATING  COMPANY 
376  Washington  Street 
Molden  48,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Manson  Glover,  owner; 
William  W.  Stasiowski,  supt.;  Mal- 
colm  L.  E.  Eddy,  chief  engr. 

GLYCO  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 

26  Court  Street 
Brooklyn  2,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  30  N.  Deorborn  St., 
Chicago  2;  1421  Chestnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia; 365  Orchard  Drive,  Mt.  Le- 
bonon,  Pittsburgh. 

PERSONNEL:  H.  Bennett,  pres.  & adv. 
mgr.;  E.  Rosendaht,  vice-pres.;  R.  Ben- 
nett, secy.;  M.  S.  Green,  treas.;  Wm. 
Roberts,  supt.;  H.  Freedley,  chief  engr.; 
Dr.  H.  Weinberger,  chief  chem.;  E. 
McCouliff,  soles  mgr.;  L.  S.  Shopiro, 
plant  mgr.;  Dr.  G.  J.  Leuck,  dir.  plas- 
tics res. 

GOODALL  FABRICS,  INC. 

525  Modison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Boston,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco. 
PERSONNEL:  Paul  E.  Carr,  gen.  mgr.; 
Lawrence  J.  Patterson,  chief  chem.; 
Fred  L.  Ford,  sales  mgr.;  John  J.  Dacey, 
Jr.,  adv.  mgr. 

GOODALL-SANFORD,  INC. 

Plastics  Division 
Sanford,  Maine 

PERSONNEL:  Eimer  L.  Word,  pres.  & 
treos.;  F.  Everett  Nutter,  secy.;  Gerrit 
Oldenbrook,  supt.;  Leo  J.  Monty,  chief 
engr.;  Corydon  M.  Grafton,  chief 
chem.;  Poul  Carr,  sales  mgr.;  William 
F.  Murphy,  plant  mgr.;  James  R. 
Geenty,  dir.  plostics  res.;  W.  E.  Rock, 
pur.  agent. 

GOODMAN,  BENJAMIN,  INC. 

69-71  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  3,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  David  Goodman,  pres.; 
Eliot  Jaeobson,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.; 
Ido  S.  Goodman,  secy.;  I.  Wildstein, 
plant  mgr.  & pur.  agt. 

GOODMAN,  M.,  MANUFACTURING 
Long  Island  City,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  M.  Goodman,  owner. 

GOODRICH,  B.  F.,  CHEMICAL  CO., 
THE 

324  Rose  Buildlng 
Cleveland  15,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Boston,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  Louisville,  New  York. 
PERSONNEL:  W.  S.  Richardson,  pres.; 
J.  R.  Hoover,  W.  !.  Burt,  F.  K.  Sehoen- 
feld,  vice-pres.;  H.  E.  Foster,  treos.; 
A.  I.  Brandt,  sales  mgr.;  T.  U.  Blake, 
chief  engr.;  H.  W.  Brinkerhoff,  adv. 


mgr.;  H.  C.  Katzenmeyer  & H.  L.  Coul- 
ter,  p‘ur.  agents. 

GOODYEAR  AIRCRAFT  CORP. 

1210  Massillon  Road 
Akron  15,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  P.  W.  Utchfield,  pres.; 
T.  A.  Knowles,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.; 
Dr.  K.  Arnstein,  vice-pres.  & chief 
engr.;  H.  W.  Crum,  sales  mgr.;  C.  H. 
Zimmerman,  factory  mgr.;  H.  A.  De- 
laney,  pur.  agent. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  SUNDRIES, 
INC. 

75  Daggett  Street 
New  Hoven,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  James  A.  Murray,  Jr., 
pres.  & treas.;  Kenneth  P.  Lake,  secy.; 
Richard  Van  Twisk,  plant  mgr.;  J.  S. 
Aubrey,  pur.  agent. 

GOODYEAR  TIRE  & RUBBER  CO., 
THE 

Akron,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  E.  J.  Thomas,  pres.;  R. 
S.  Wilson,  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.; 
F.  W.  Climer,  P.  E.  H.  Leroy,  Russell 
DeYoung,  R.  P.  Dinsmore,  C.  Slusser  & 
J.  M.  Linforth,  vice-pres.;  W.  D.  Shilts, 
secy.;  Z.  C.  Oseland,  treas.;  W.  S. 
Wolfe,  supt.  (domestic  plants);  L.  E. 
Judd,  dir.  pub.  rel.;  L.  B.  Sebrell,  dir. 
plastics  res.;  J.  K.  Hough,  adv.  mgr. 

GORDENIER,  BOB 
1732  Laurel  Avenue 
St.  Paul  4,  Minnesota 

GORDON,  CLAUD  S.,  COMPANY 
3000  South  Walloce  Street 
Chicago  16,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, Indionopolis,  Wilwaukee,  Pitts- 
burgh, St.  Louis. 

PERSONNEL:  Claud  S.  Gordon,  pres. 
& treas.;  A.  W.  Anderson,  vice-pres.; 
Vincent  Manka,  vice-pres.,  sales  mgr., 
gen.  mgr.,  plant  mgr.,  dir.  pub.  rel. 
& pur.  agent;  I.  M.  Larson,  secy.; 
Mothew  J.  Manka,  supt.;  D.  E.  Howell, 
chief  engr.;  A.  Kyle,  chief  chemist. 

GORDON,  J.  M.,  LABORATORIES 
479  Sixth  Avenue 
New  York  11,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  J.  M.  Gordon,  mgr. 

GORDON-LACEY  CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS  CO. 

57-02  48th  Street 
Maspeth,  Long  Island,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago;  Los  An- 
geles; Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. 
PERSONNEL:  Robert  Lacey,  pres.;  Rob- 
ert Gordon,  secy. 

GORTON,  GEORGE,  MACHINE  CO. 
1130  West  13th  Street 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

PERSONNEL:  George  Gorton,  II,  pres.; 
George  Gorton,  III,  vice-pres.,  gen. 
mgr.  & sales  mgr.;  Charles  Gorton, 
vice-pres.  in  charge  of  mfg.;  W.  B. 
Tomlinson,  secy.  & treas.;  William  P. 
Lipp,  supt.;  T.  F.  Eserkain,  chief  engr.; 
Ira  R.  Ogilvie,  adv.  mgr.;  Stanley  Lar- 
son, prod.  mgr. 

GOTHAM  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  INC. 
149  Wooster  Street 
New  York  13,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PERSONNEL:  Walter  J.  Halpern,  pres.; 
Charles  Halpern,  vice-pres.;  James  P. 
Henderson,  secy.  & gen.  mgr.;  Robert 
Homerschlog,  treas.  & sales  mgr.; 
Charles  Strohm,  plant  mgr.;  Otto 
Fisher,  chief  engr.;  David  Kahn,  adv. 
mgr. 

GOTHAM  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
110  Sherman  Avenue 
New  York  34,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Lester  J.  Suss,  owner; 
Herbert  Klein,  plont  mgr. 

GOTTSCHO,  ADOLPH,  INC. 

190  Duane  Street 

New  York  13,  New  York 

SALES  OFFICE:  1 Hudson  St.,  New 

York  13. 

PERSONNEL:  Adolph  Gottscho,  pres.; 
Roe  Gottscho,  vice-pres.;  Iro  Gott- 
scha,  secy.,  treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  An- 
drew Seeger,  supt.;  Malcolm  Herschey, 
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YARDLEY  co»®» 


CKIATIR  ACCURACY,  FASTCR  FABRICATION 


SANITARY,  COLORFUL,  NON-CORROSIVI 


NON-CRACKING,  lO| 


CRIATFR  $AL£SjÅPF>EALr  LASTIN^ PROTICTION 


lIGHTfft  WIIGHT,  LOWFR^bsfrPFRMANFNT'  FINISH  åC 


TRANSPARENT,  UNBREAKABLE 


Sizes  up  to  2"  O.D.  Tolerances  plus  or  minus  .003  . 
* * 

Produced  from  Acetate,  Butyrate,  Ethyl  Cellulose  and 
Polystyrene.  Many  sizes  carried  in  stock. 


TOYS 


GARDEN  I HOSE 


PACKAGING 


142  Parsons  Ave. 


ADams  \ Columbus  15,  Ohio  / 

- „ ^ 
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NEW  ORLEANS  WELCOMES 


THE 


PLASTICS  INDUSTRIES 


CAN  YOU  FIND  A BETTER 
NEW  PLANT  LOCATION  THAN 


NEW  ORLEANS? 


New  Orleans  offers  an  unsurpassed  combination  of  trans* 
portation  facilities  for  moving  your  products.  From  its  fine 
harbor  go  ships  to  all  world  ports.  and  the  city  is  also 
served  economically  by  rail,  motor  truck,  air  and  inland 
waterway  systems. 


Baw  materials  for  *plastics  abound  iri  the  near-New  Orleans 
area.  In  addition  to  those  pictured  here,  soya  beans.  cellu 
lose.  lignite.  carbon  black,  the  ocids.  etc.,  are  produced 
dose  by.  Other  needed  materials  are  imported  regularly 
through  New  Orleans. 


GREATER 


This  port 
essentials 


city  gives  you  the  three 
for  profit — 


RESOURCES 


Gateway  between  th'e  vast  Mid-Continent  area.  Latin 
America  and  the  world,  New  Orleans  has  become  known 
as  the  "International  City".  Its  International  House.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Mart  and  Foreign  Trade  Zone  provide  unique 
iacilities  that  aid  all  manufacturers  and  shippers.  New  Or- 
leans itseli  is  your  leading  Deep  South  market. 


SEND  FOR 
YOUR  COPY 

of  our  industrial  study,  "Manutac- 
turing  Opportunities  in  Plastics  in 
New  Orleans".  Learn  the  full  story 
about  our  greatly  augmented  supply 
of  skilled  labor.  our  healthful  cfi- 
mate,  our  varied  recreational  facili- 
ties, and  Louisianas  10-year  tax  exemption  plan  for  new 
industries  At  your  request,  our  representative  will  call  on 
you.  Address  Dept.  52-A.  Greater  New  Orleans,  Inc..  1024 
Maison  Blanche  Bldg  . New  Orleans  16.  La. 
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design  engr.;  Andrew  von  der  Lyn, 
sales  mgr.;  Ken  Kuett,  plant  mgr.  & 
pur.  agt. 

GRAF,  JOHN  C.,  COMPANY 
1524  VIne  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  John  C.  Graf,  owner;  A. 
Nathan,  chief  engr. 

GRAFF,  H.  R.,  COMPANY 

50  Church  Street 

New  York  7,  New  York 

8RANCH  OFFICE:  Los  Angeles. 

PERSONNEL:  Herbert  R.  Graff,  pres.; 

L.  S.  Graff,  secy.;  Samuel  C.  Zipser, 

gen.  mgr.;  Jack  Motcha,  adv.  mgr. 

GRAND  SPECIALTIES  COMPANY 
3136  West  Grand  Avenue 
Chicago  22,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  A.  M.  Sasgen,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  -M.  F.  Sasgen,  vice-pres.; 
T.  A.  Mayer,  secy.;  Fred  P.  Hopfeld, 
supt.  & pur.  agt.;  E.  E.  Kaiser,  dir. 
pub.  rei.;  H.  C.  Hosfield,  sales  mgr. 

GRANT  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
2640  Prairie  Avenue 
Chicago  16,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  John  Grant,  pres. 

GRANT  RESEARCH  LABORATORY 
2640  Prairie  Avenue 
Chicago  16,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  John  Grant,  pres.  & 

soles  mgr.;  I.  L.  Grant,  vice*pres.;  A. 
E.  Lehnhart,  secy.  & treas.;  I.  L.  Bous* 
lough,  dir.  pub.  rei. 

GRANT  AND  ROTH  PLASTICS,  INC. 
1400  Northwest  14th  Avenue 
Portland  9,  Oregon 
PERSONNEL:  Dean  L.  Grant,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Merrill  R.  Roth,  vice-pres.  & 
secy. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  1 — 300  tons; 
Injection,  1—8  oz. 

GRAY,  G.  A.,  COMPANY 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Henry  Marx,  pres.;  John 
E.  Doran,  vice-pres.;  John  M.  Walter, 
vice-pres.;  Adolph  Zuest,  secy.  & 
treas.;  August  Marx,  gen.  mgr.;  Erwin 
Marx,  plant  mgr. 

GRAYHILL 

1 North  Puloski  Road 

Chicago  24,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  561  Hillgrove  Ave., 

La  Grange,  III. 

PERSONNEL:  Ralph  M.  HMI  & Gordon 
E.  Gray,  partners;  Bernard  J.  Doran, 
sales  mgr.;  Frank  V.  Tylinski,  plant 
mgr.;  George  A.  Scherry,  chief  engr.; 
Arnold  Wassell,  dir.  plastics  research. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  PLASTICS  CO. 

55  North  Street 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Irwin  Cohn,  pres.;  Mor- 
ris Dorfman,  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.; 
Mel  Rosensaft,  secy.;  Mory  Cohn,  treas. 
PRESSES:  Extrusion  & injection. 

GREAT  LAKES  BUTTON  CO.,  INC. 
140  Pork  Avenue 
Brockport,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  George  S.  Hannan,  vice- 
pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  James  H.  Gooney, 
sales  mgr.;  Wilford  T.  Getman,  chief 
chemist. 


GREAT  LAKES  PLASTICS 

1950  West  Ogden  Avenue 

Chicago  12,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL;  James  D.  Bryers,  owner; 

A.  B.  Show,  plont  mgr.;  George  Joiner, 

dir.  plastics  research. 

GREAT  WESTERN  STEEL  CO. 

1011  East  61st  Street 
Los  Angeles  1,  California 
BRANCH  OFFICE;  Monadnock  Bldg., 
San  Francisco  5. 

PERSONNEL:  Colin  G.  Hoyland,  pres.; 
Frank  X.  Moore,  vice-pres.,  gen.  & 
sales  mgr.;  Harry  D.  Quinlan,  secy. 
& treas. 

GREENE,  TWEED  & COMPANY 
North  Wales,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  Max  Delfiner,  pres.;  Wol- 
ter  S.  Josephson,  vice-pres.,  plant 
mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  Henry  Delfiner,  secy. 


& treas.;  Howard  C.  Josephson,  sales 
mgr. 

GREENERD  ARBOR  PRESS  CO. 

41  Crown  Street 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire 
PERSONNEL:  Warren  L.  Martin,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  A.  Stanley  North  & E. 
Douglas  Baker,  vice-pres.;  H.  B.  Mar- 
tin, secy.;  P.  A.  Laflamme,  supt.;  A. 
E.  Chandler,  chief  engr. 

GREENFIELD  TAP  & DIE  CORP. 
Greenfield,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Detroit, 
New  York. 

PERSONNEL;  D.  G.  Millar,  pres.;  H. 
L.  Bill,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  J.  B. 
Roys,  secy.  & treas.;  W.  J.  Eberleln, 
sales  mgr.;  E.  R.  Koonz,  plant  mgr.; 
C.  J.  Sullivan  & John  Wotson,  supts.; 
O.  E.  Koehler,  chief  engr.;  S.  E.  Sin- 
clair, chief  chemist;  R.  C.  Helbig,  adv. 
mgr.  & dir.  pub.  rei.;  J.  W.  Harring- 
ton,  pur.  agent. 

GREENLEE  BROTHERS  & COMPANY 
2100-2400  12th  Street 
Rockford,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  A.  H.  Eggers,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  L.  H.  Geddes,  vice-pres.  & 
plant  mgr.;  O.  V.  Koegg,  secy.;  W. 

B.  Greenlee,  treas.;  C.  J.  Green,  supt. 
mach.  div.;  J.  H.  Mansfield,  chief  engr.; 
L.  J.  Schmidt,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  R.  E. 
Brightup,  adv.  mgr.;  F.  M.  Keig,  pur. 
agt. 

GREENLEAF  MFG.  CO.,  THE 
1200  North  Rockhill  Road 
St.  Louis  17,  Missouri 
PERSONNEL:  L.  W.  Greenblatt,  pres. 
& treas.;  M.  F.  Greenblatt,  vice-pres.; 

C.  M.  Greenblott,  secy. 

GREER  HYDRAULICS,  INC. 

454  18th  Street 
Brooklyn  15,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  359  S.  Robertson 
BIvd.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
PERSONNEL:  Edward  M.  Greer,  pres. 
& chief  engr.;  Robert  P.  Lord,  vice- 
pres.,  secy.  & treas.;  Julius  Kendall, 
sales  mgr.;  Hugh  Lehnacker,  plant  mgr.; 
Patrick  A.  De  Vincenzo,  adv.  mgr.; 
Paul  A.  Williams,  pur.  agent. 

GREGORY  FOUNT-O-INK  CO. 

3501  Eagle  Rock  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  41,  California 
PERSONNEL:  C.  D,  Gregory,  pres.;  M. 
A.  Gregory,  vice-pres. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—8  oz. 

GRIFFIN,  CAMPBELL,  HAYES, 
WALSH,  INC. 

50  East  21  st  Street 
New  York  10,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  17-19  E.  Hubbord 
St.,  Chicago  1 1 . 

5UBSIDIARY:  Marshall  Son  & Wheel- 
ock.  Inc.,  82  Lincoln  St.,  Boston  11. 
PERSONNEL:  John  H.  Walsh,  pres.; 
Clinton  R.  GrifFin,  vice-pres.;  O.  J. 
Dunbar,  secy.;  Arch  E.  Garnar,  treas. 

GRIFFITHS,  K.  F.,  & CO.,  INC. 

280  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  16,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  M.  O.  GrifFIths,  pres.;  F. 
W.  Griffiths,  vice-pres.;  Emil  Goerner, 
dir.  pub.  rei. 

GRIGOLEIT  COMPANY,  THE 
740  East  North  Street 
Decotur,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  J.  L.  Howie,  Jr.,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Martin  Crane,  secy.;  W.  H. 
Burge,  supt.;  K.  G.  Melgaard,  chief 
chemist;  E.  L.  Shepherd,  sales  mgr.  & 
adv.  mgr.;  A.  P.  McMinn,  pur.  agt. 

GRUBB,  R.  K.,  & ASSOCIATES 
512  Equitable  Building 
Portland  5,  Oregon 

PERSONNEL;  Robert  K.  Grubb,  owner. 

GRUEN,  ROBERT,  ASSOCIATES 
509  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  21,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Robert  Gruen,  pres.; 

Miriam  L.  Gruen,  vice-pres. 

GUGGENHEIM,  KARL,  INC. 

33  Union  Square 

New  York  3,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Karl  Guggenheim,  pres. 


GULF  OIL  CORPORATION 
3800  Gulf  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Gulf  Oil  Corp.; 
Hurt  Bldg.,  Atlanta  1;  Box  R.,  Back 
Bay,  Boston  17;  Gulf  Bldg.,  Houston 
1;  17  Berttery  Pl.,  New  York  4;  1515 
Locust  St.,  Philadelphia  2;  Gross  St. 
& P.  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh  6;  Nicholas 
Bldg.,  Toledo  1,  Gulf  ReOning  Co.; 
1901  S.  7th  St.,  Louisville  1,  Ky.; 
Maison  Blanche  Bldg.,  New  Orleans  1. 

GULLIKSEN,  WM.  M.,  MFG.  CO. 
Reor  37  Walnut  Street 
Newton  Lower  Falls  62,  Moss. 
PERSONNEL:  Gottfried  W.  Olsen,  pres. 
& chief  engr.;  C.  F.  Wolfe,  secy.-  treas., 
supt.  & pur.  agt.;  Andrew  J.  Doucet, 
dir.  plastics  research. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  1—50  to  150 
ton. 

GUMMED  TAPE  & DEVICES  CO. 

1318-20  Sixtieth  Street 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Abraham  Schulman, 

owner. 

GURLEY,  W.  & L.  E. 

Troy,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  C.  I.  Day,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  C.  E.  Smart,  secy.;  E.  H.  Betts, 
treas.;  R.  G.  Betts,  sales  mgr.;  H.  R. 
Larsen,  chief  engr. 

GYPSY  DYES,  INCORPORATED 
Div.  of  Wittie  Manufacturing  and 
Sales  Company 
1414  South  Wqbash  Avenue 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  In  all  principal 

cities. 

PERSONNEL:  W.  Wittie,  pres.;  D. 

Wood,  sales  mgr.;  M.  Rubin,  gen.  mgr. 

H & H RESEARCH  COMPANY 

6303-6305  Horatio  Avenue 

Detroit  10,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  W.  M.  Smith,  pres.  & 

treas.;  J.  W.  Carpenter,  vice-pres.  & 

secy. 

HAAS  CORPORATION,  THE 
Mendon,  Michigan 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  111  W.  Monroe  St., 
Chicago. 

PERSONNEL:  Paul  C.  Haas,  pres.;  Nor- 
man H.  Haas,  secy.;  Vivian  L.  Haas, 
treas. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  5—150  ton,  3 — 
250  ton,  4—100  ton;  injection,  1 — 12 
oz. 

HAAS  LAMINATOR  CORP.,  THE 
532  Craig  Avenue 
Staten  Island  7,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  S.  Word  Haas,  pres.; 
Mrs.  Jacob  Nurnberg,  vice-pres.; 
Jennie  H.  Haas,  secy.  & treas. 

HAFFLING,  E.  V.,  CO.,  INC. 

916  Connecticut  Avenue 
Bridgeport  7,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL;  E.  V.  Haffling,  pres.  & 
treas.;  E.  L.  Haffling,  vice-pres.;  M. 
C.  Haffling,  secy. 

HAFLEIGH  & COMPANY 
Buchanan,  Virginia 

PERSONNEL:  N.  B.  Haftelgh,  pres.;  G. 
E.  Hofleigh,  secy.  & treas. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  6—150  ton. 

HAGELITE  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
750  West  Foothill  Boulevard 
Azusa,  California 

PERSONNEL:  N.  M.  Hastings,  pres.; 
Dick  Hagopian,  sales  mgr. 

HAGOPIAN,  VAHAN 
40  East  49th  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Vahan  Hogopian,  owner. 

HAKE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 
440  Terrace  Boulevard 
Depew,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  George  H.  Hake,  pres., 
secy.  & chief  engr.;  George  Kissak, 
vice-pres.,  treas.,  gen.  mgr.  & sales 
mgr.;  Melvin  Harfman,  supt. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  2—1  oz.,  1 — 4 oz., 
1—8  oz. 


HALE  BROTHERS,  LIMITED 
6222  Chambord  Street 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Toronto;  Van- 

couver, Winnipeg. 

PERSONNEL:  John  H.  Hale,  pres.  & 
sales  mgr.;  J.  H.  McCready,  treas.  & 
pur.  agent;  F.  L.  Kirchner,  supt. 

HALKEY-ROBERTS  CORPORATION 
37  Spring  Valley  Avenue 
Paramus,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Henry  H.  Mackol,  pres.; 
Charles  F.  Krause,  Jr.,  secy.;  Claire 
B.  Mackol,  treas. 

HALL,  FRANCES  CUSHING 
Wilton,  Connecticut 

HALLER,  MART,  INCORPORATED 
1326  North  Miami  Avenue  • 

Miami,  Florida 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Buenos  Aires;  Cali, 
Colombia;  Havana;  Madrid,  Spoin;  Rio 
de  Janiero. 

PERSONNEL:  Mart  Holler,  pres.;  Hal 
M.  Haller,  vice-pres.;  J.  A.  Prieto,  secy. 
& treas.;  Edwin  F.  Haller,  gen.  mgr.; 
George  E.  Clarke,  sales  mgr. 

HALLWARD,  MICHAEL,  INC. 

729  Boyston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Michoel  Hallward,  pres.; 
Samuel  Ayres,  Jr.,  vice-pres.;  Noreen 
Hachey,  secy. 

HALPIN,  PAUL 

461  Willis  Avenue 

New  York  55,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Paul  Halpin,  chief  chem- 

isl. 

HAMILL,  VIRGINIA 
415  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Virginia  Hamill,  owner. 

HAMILTON  ASSOCIATED 
INDUSTRIES 
325  West  Huron  Street 
Chicago  10,  Illinois 

HAMILTON  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

2736  Colorado  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  41,  California 
PERSONNEL:  R.  W.  Hamilton,  pres.; 

V.  T.  Weaver,  vice-pres.,  plant  mgr. 
& pur.  agt.;  Paul  Dugmore,  secy.  & 
treas. 

HAMILTON  TOOL  COMPANY,  THE 
9th  & Hanover  Streets 
Hamilton,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Fred  W.  Schlichter,  pres.; 
Calvin  W.  Jung,  W.  H.  Fronzman,  vice- 
pres.;  J.  E.  Grove,  secy.,  sales  mgr. 
& adv.  mgr.;  Oscar  Schlichter,  treas.; 
Roy  E.  Kelley,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  K.  B.  Huey, 
pur.  agent. 

HAMMEL-DAHL  COMPANY 

243  Richmond  Street 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  12  E.  41$t  St., 

New  York;  Clark  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  22; 

1000  Washington  St.,  Wilmington  11, 

Del. 

PERSONNEL:  E.  T.  Dahl,  pres.;  Bruce 
A.  Irwin,  vice-pres.  & secy.;  Thomas 
Panton,  vice-pres.;  B.  G.  Woolley, 
treas.;  John  Curran,  chief  engr.;  David 
Golner,  adv.  mgr.;  Joseph  Navas,  pur. 
agent. 

HAMMOND  MACHINERY  BUILDERS, 
INC. 

1600  Douglas  Avenue 

Kalamazoo,  .Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  Lee  C.  Hammond,  pres.; 

W.  C.  Hammond,  chairman  of  the 
board;  S.  H.  Miller,  sales  mgr.;  H.  J. 
Kingsbury,  chief  engr.;  R.  M.  Bell,  adv. 
mgr.;  G.  C.  Dage,  pur.  agent. 

HAND,  T.  W.,  FIREWORKS  CO., 
LTD. 

Cooksville,  Ont.,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  Hugh  T.  Hand,  pres.;  Wm. 
R.  Hand,  vice-pres.;  L.  S.  MacDowell, 
secy.;  J.  C.  Mason,  gen.  mgr.;  H.  L. 
Somerville,  pur.  agt. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  2 — 8 oz.,  1—12  oz. 

HANDI  COMPANY 

60  Broad  Street 

New  York  4,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Sidney  R.  Pine,  owner. 
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Entire  body  of  boot  trailer  is  conceived  as 
fiber  glass  polyester  resin  laminate.  Upholstei 
might  be  of  vinyl  material,  and  the  fitments  < 
butyrate,  acrylic,  etc.  But  the  main  point  is  the 
the  body  would  be  a Iow  pressure  molde 
laminate. 


the  tougher  the  end  use,  the  more  you’11  value 


for  tubing,  sheet  stock,  bearings 


minutes  under  70  to  80  pounds  of  steam  pressure. 
Recommendations  for  proper  curing  cycles  and  pres- 
sures  for  particular  applications  may  be  secured 
by  writing  direct  to  the  Sales  Department  at  Detroit. 


. REICHHOLD  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

General  Offices  and  Main  Plant,  Detroit  20,  Michigan 

Other  Plants:  Brooklyn,  New  York  • Elizabeth,  New  Jersey  • South  San  Francisco,  California  • Seattle,  Washington  • Tuscoloosa,  Alabama 

Liverpool,  England  • Paris,  France  « Sydney,  Australia  • Zurich,  Switzerland  • Milan,  Italy  • Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

SYNTHETIC  RESINS  • CHEMICAL  COLORS  • PHENOLIC  PLASTICS  • INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICALS 


Here's  a fast-curing,  low-pressure  straight  phenol 
varnish  assuring  paper  or  canvas  laminates  of  utmost 
mechanical  strength.  Used  in  the  production  of  a 
sheet  inch  thick,  for  example,  it  cures  in  45 
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HANNA  ENGINEERING  WORKS 
1609  Industriai  Bank  Building 
232  West  Grand  River  Avenue 
Detroit  26,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  A.  F.  Jensen,  pres,;  J. 

C.  Hanna,  vice-pres.  & chief  engr.;  R. 

H.  Woodland,  secy.  & treas.;  R.  L. 
Clark,  plant  mgr.;  T.  H.  Burgess,  pur. 
agent. 

HANNIFIN  CORPORATION 

1101  South  Kilbourn  Avenue 

Chicago  24,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  E.  G.  Peterson,  pres.; 

H.  H.  Adams,  O.  J.  Moha,  vice-pres.; 

H.  R.  Gault,  secy.;  M.  E.  Frowell,  plont 
mgr.;  O.  T.  Ericson,  chief  engr.;  George 
Herrmann,  pur.  agent. 

HANSON-VAN  WINKLE-MUNNING 
CO. 

Matawan,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Anderson,  Ind.; 

Chicago;  Cleveland;  Dayton;  Detroit; 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Milwaukee;  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  New  York;  Philadel- 
phio;  Pittsburgh;  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Springfield,  Mass.;  Stratford,  Conn.; 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

PERSONNEL:  V.  W.  Todd,  pres.  & 
treas.;  L.  M.  Hague,  vice-pres.;  Guerin 
Todd,  vice-pres.  & chief  engr.;  Nelson 
Todd,  secy.;  M.  B.  Diggin,  tech.  dir.; 

J.  A.  Bauer,  soles  mgr.;  R.  J.  Matkmus, 
pur.  agent. 

HARBEN  PLASTICS 
739  North  Spring  Street 
Los  Angeles  12,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Wm.  E.  Braham,  pres.; 

S.  V.  Abraham,  vice-pres.;  M.  M.  Har- 
wood,  secy.;  Harry  Rubel,  treas. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 10  oz. 

HARBOR  PLYWOOD  CORP. 

Hoquiam,  Washington 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  California,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Wash- 
ington. 

PERSONNEL:  E.  W.  Daniels,  pres.; 
Jock  Rehm,  vice-pres.;  Frank  Habi, 
vice-pres.;  G.  O.  Baker,  Jr.,  compt.; 
M.  M.  Pattison,  secy.  & treas. 

HARCO,  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

118  Shady  Way 
Rochester  12,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Harvey  M.  Bryans,  pres.; 
W.  J.  Bryans,  vice-pres.;  Beulah  P. 
Bryans,  secy.  & treas. 

HARDESTY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC. 

41  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Samuel  J.  Cohen,  pres.; 
Howard  M.  Abbott,  W.  C.  Hardesty  & 
John  Stead,  vice-pres.;  R.  T.  Heilpem, 
secy.;  F.  R.  Cantziaar,  treos.;  H.  M. 
Abbott,  gen.,  soles  & adv.  mgr.;  W. 
W.  Somers,  plant  mgr.;  Robert  Flatow, 
pur.  agent. 

HARDING  BROTHERS,  INC. 

EImira,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Connecticut,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  New  York. 
PERSONNEL:  D.  G.  Anderson,  pres.; 

D.  R.  Loux,  vice-pres.  & soles  mgr.^; 
L.  R.  Evans,  vice-pres.;  W.  H.  Monde- 
ville,  secy.;  A.  F.  Fischer,  treas.;  J. 
R.  0'Connell,  supt.;  H.  Parson,  chief 
engr.— <lesign;  D.  W.  Strom,  chief 
engr.— prod.;  H.  A.  Lundy,  adv.  mgr.; 
J.  S.  Netth,  pur  agt. 

HARLEY  EARL  CORPORATION 
9407  Chalmers  Avenue 
Detroit  13,  Michigon 
PERSONNEL:  Harley  J.  Earl,  owner; 
Loretta  J.  Ramshaw,  secy.  & treas.; 
Richard  H.  Arbid,  chief  designer. 

HARMONIC  REED  CORPORATION 
350  North  16th  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  H.  L,  Slocum,  pres.  & 
treas.;  J.  Griffith  Boardman,  vice-pres.; 
T.  K.  Liversidge,  secy.;  Howard  Doyer, 
soles  mgr.;  S.  Mac  Henry,  pur.  agent. 

HART,  JAMES  M. 

4026  Marian  Street 
La  Mesa,  Californio 
PERSONNEL:  James  M.  Hort,  owner. 

HARTE  & COMPANY,  INC. 

267  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 


PERSONNEL:  Fred  S.  Strouss,  pres.; 
Charles  P.  Beagon,  vice-pres.;  Allan 
Shedlin,  secy.  & treas.;  John  Thomp- 
son, chief  engr.;  Milton  Chinich,  chief 
chem.;  Robert  H.  Rose,  sales  mgr.; 
Paul  Fowler,  plant  mgr.;  H.  Zaslow, 
pur.  agent. 

HARTFORD  CHROME  CORP. 

603  New  Park  Avenue 

West  Hartford  10,  Connecticut 

PERSONNEL;  Henry  H.  Keane,  pres. 

& gen.  mgr.;  V.  C.  Hickey,  secy.,  treas. 

& pur.  agent;  E.  Hack,  plant  engr. 

HARTFORD  MACHINE  SCREW  CO. 
Wilson,  Connecticut 

HARTLAND  PLASTICS,  INC. 

112  West  Capitol  Drive 
Hartland,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL:  Edward  Walter,  pres.; 
lola  Walter,  secy.  & treas.;  Jacque 
Bohrman,  gen.  mgr.  & plont  mgr.; 
Louis  Rosenblatt,  soles  mgr.;  E.  Wendt, 
pur.  agent. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  2—2  oz.,  2-5  oz., 
2—10  oz.,  1—22  oz. 

HARVEY,  GUY  P.,  & SON  CORP. 

40  Spruce  Street 
Leominster,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Guy  P.  Harvey,  pres,; 
Anthony  W.  Cunha,  vice-pres.  & secy.; 
Wilfred  G.  Harvey,  treas.  & gen.  mgr,; 
Harry  A.  Olsen,  chief  engr.;  Joseph  E. 
Curley,  pur.  ogent. 

HARVING  CORPORATION 

135  Broadway 

New  York  6,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Poul  P,  Harving,  pres.  & 

treas.;  Galina  Harving,  vice-pres.; 

Gerald  A.  Kearney,  vice-pres.  & secy. 

HARWICK  STANDARD  CHEMICAL 
CO. 

Akron  Savings  & Loan  Building 
Akron  8,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES;  Boston;  Chicago; 
Los  Angeles;  Trenfon,  N.  J. 
PERSONNEL:  C.  J.  Harwick,  pres.  & 
treas.;  R.  L.  Losser,  vice-pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  J.  R.  Moore,  vice-pres.;  F.  A. 
Sancic,  secy.;  H.  G.  Greer,  chief  chem.; 

A.  E.  Moyer,  dir.  plastics  res.;  L.  H. 
Butler,  adv.  mgr. 

HARWID  COMPANY,  THE 
229  Binney  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  41  Union  Square, 
New  York. 

PERSONNEL:  H.  H.  Gilbert,  plant  mgr.; 
K.  W.  Hubbs,  gen.  mgr. 

HASCO  PLASTICS,  INC. 

517  South  Townsend  Street 
Syracuse,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Harris  A.  Solomon,  pres.; 
George  E.  Blun,  vice-pres.  & treas.; 
Estelle  S.  Solomon,  secy.;  John  W. 
Day,  gen.  mgr. 

HASKELITE  MFG.  CORP. 

Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Boston,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis. 
PERSONNEL:  Paul  Moore,*  pres.;  G.  H. 
Reolin,  exec.  vice-pres.;  V.  S.  Barnes, 
vice-pres.;  J.  A.  Potchen,  chief  engr.; 
Jac  Tigeiaar,  chief  chem.;  R.  B.  Lichty, 
dir.  pub.  rei.;  E.  W,  Stoner,  sales  mgr.; 
W.  Verhey,  plant  mgr.;  J.  J.  Paige, 
adv.  mgr.;  B.  J.  Werk,  pur.  agent. 

HASKINS,  R.  G.,  COMPANY 
2651  W.  Harrison  St. 

Chicago  12,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  R.  G.  Haskins,  pres.  & 
treas.;  E.  P.  Grismer,  vice-pres.,  secy., 
sales  mgr.  & gen.  mgr.;  G.  R.  Haskins, 
vice-pres.  & adv.  mgr.;  B.  G.  Lund, 
vice-pres.  & pur.  agt.;  K.  P.  Cowan, 
plant  mgr. 

HASSALL,  JOHN,  INC. 

Clay  and  Oakland  Streets 
Brooklyn  22,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Theodore  B.  Smith,  pres.; 
William  W.  Smith,  secy.;  James  H. 
Hassatl,  treas;  E.  F.  Kårnes,  adv.  mgr. 

HASTINGS  SALES  ENGINEERING 
CO. 

530  CommonVealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Mossochusetts 


PERSONNEL:  T.  Mitchell  Hastings, 

pres.;  Edward  J.  Sanger,  vice-pres.  & 
sales  mgr.;  Thomas  N.  Rogers,  secy.  & 
treas. 

HAUGH'S  PRODUCTS,  LTD. 

5 St.  Albans  Street 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Willson  Bidg.,  Cal- 
gary,  Alta.;  123  Shirley  St.,  Halifax, 

N.  S.;  1253  McGill  College  Ave.,  Mon- 
treal, Que.;  311  W.  Hastings  St.,  Van- 
couver, B.  C.;  Phoenix  BIdg.,  Winnipeg, 
Man. 

PERSONNEL:  J.  W.  Haugh,  pres.  & 
supt.;  G.  A.  Haugh,  vice-pres.  & adv. 
mgr.;  E.  W.  Stapleton,  gen.  mgr.;  C. 

S.  Smith,  plant  mgr.;  J.  W.  Smith, 
sales  dir. 

HAUSER  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

4034  North  Kolmar  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Alfred  K.  Hauser,  pres. 

6 treas.;  Elfrieda  Hauser,  vice-pres.; 
Edward  J.  Metzdorf,  secy. 

PRESSES:  Transfer,  1—200  ton;  injec- 
tion, 2—8  oz. 

HAVEG  CORPORATION 
Newark,  Delaware 

PERSONNEL:  N.  N.  Wright,  pres.;  J.  F. 
Anderson,  vice-pres.;  C.  H.  Hopkins, 
treas.;  C.  R.  Runk,  sales  mgr.;  P.  L. 
McWhorter,  plant  mgr.;  W.  U.  Rey- 
bold,  chief  engr.;  William  H.  Walker, 
pur.  agent. 

HAWK  MODEL  COMPANY 

4314  N.  California  Avenue 

Chicago  18,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Richard  P.  Motes,  pres. 

& part.;  Philip  L.  Mates,  secy.  & port. 

HAWKRIDGE  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
303  Congress  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Leslie  D.  Hawkridge, 

pres.;  Clayton  F.  Hawkridge,  vice- 
pres.;  Gilman  C.  Harvey,  secy.;  J. 
Lloyd  Hawkridge,  treas. 

HAWLEY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
333-339  North  Sixth  Street 
St.  Charles,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  D.  M.  Hawley,  pres.  & 
treas.;  A.  P.  Åkerlund,  vice-pres.  & 
adv.  mgr.;  F.  B.  Lenz,  vice-pres.;  C. 
A.  Erickson,  secy.;  John  Lauritzen,  chief 
engr.;  J.  S.  Stewart,  chief  chemist; 
Dr.  J.  C.  Williams,  dir.  plostics  re- 
search;  J.  A.  Pappalardo,  dir.  pub.  rei.; 
H.  L.  Breinig,  pur.  agent. 

HAYDEN,  E.  J.,  & CO.,  INC. 

118  East  25th  Street 
New  York  10,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Edward  J.  Hayden,  pres.; 
Sanford  H.  Shore,  secy.  & treas.;  Henry 
A.  Meyerson,  pur.  agent. 

HAYES  FILE  COMPANY 
1986  Franklin  Street 
Detroit  7,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  M.  L.  Hayes,  owner;  O. 
R.  Rohl,  secy. 

H.  B.  PLASTICS  FABRICATING 
CORPORATION 
107-69  Sutphin  Boulevard 
Jamaica,  Long  Island,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  John  H.  Benech,  pres.; 
Anna  Harchert,  vice-pres.;  Frances 
Zeretski,  secy.;  Floyd  J.  Smith,  sales 
mgr. 

HEARN  BROTHERS  & SON 
59  West  21  st  Street 
New  York  10,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Charles  Hearn,  portner. 


HEATSEALED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

894  Broadway 

New  York  3,  New  York 

HEAT  SEAL-IT  COMPANY 
Lancaster  and  Parrish  Avenues 
Philodelphia  4,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  H.  L.  Teitzes,  pres.,  dir. 
plastics  research  & adv.  mgr.;  Charles 
Reitzes,  vice-pres.;  I.  Fixman,  treos.  & 
pur.  agent. 

HEDWIN  CORPORATION 
1525  West  41st  Street 
Baltimore  11,  Maryland 


PERSONNEL:  T.  W.  Winstead,  pres.; 

B.  N.  Harris,  Jr.,  vice-pres.  & treas.; 
Lennox  Birckhead,  Jr.,  secy. 

HELICOID  GAGE  DIVISION 
AMERICAN  CHAIN  & CABLE  CO., 
INC. 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago;  Denver; 
Detroit;  Los  Angeles;  New  York;  Phila- 
delphia; Pittsburgh;  San  Francisco; 
York,  Po.  , 

PERSONNEL:  C.  B.  Veit,  sales  mgr. 

HELI-COIL  CORPORATION 
47-23  35th  Street 
Long  Island  City,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  201  S.  Pleasant  St., 
Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

PERSONNEL:  Harkness  W.  Cram,  exec. 
vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  A.  Loeb  Sal- 
kin,  secy.;  C.  L.  Huisking,  Jr.,  treas. 

& sales  mgr.;  John  O.  Forster,  chief 
engr.;  Harry  E.  Sweet,  plant  mgr.; 
Charles  G.  Thoma,  adv.  mgr. 

HELMOLD,  J.  F.,  & BROTHERS,  INC. 
1462  Shakespeare  Avenue 
Chicago  14,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  Fritz  Helmold,  pres.; 

George  Messersmith,  vice-pres.  & 
supt.;  John  A.  Gooley,  secy.  & treas. 

HEMCO  PLASTICS  DIVISION 
BRYANT  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  Gwilym  A.  Price,  pres.; 
H.  E.  Seim,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  C. 
W.  Pomeroy,  secy.;  S.  Booth,  treas.; 

C.  J.  Smith,  supt.  plastics  div.;  R.^  H. 
Cunningham,  sales  mgr.  plostics  div.; 

E.  G.  Voyek,  pur.  agent. 

PRESSES:  Compression  & plunger,  138— 
75  to  750  ton;  injection,  12—6  to  18  oz. 

HEMINWAY  & BARTLETT  MFG.  CO., 
THE 

432  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  16,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Watertown,  Conn. 
PERSONNEL:  W.  S.  Heminway,  pres.; 
C.  W.  Washburn,  vice-pres.  & pur. 
agent;  H.  Hosking,  secy.;  E.  A.  Reit, 
treas.  & plant  mgr.;  W.  E.  Thompson, 
supt.  & cnief  chemist. 

HENRY  & WRIGHT  MFG.  CO.,  THE 
760  Windsor  Street 
Hartford  1,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL;  F.  K.  Simmons,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  C.  F.  Sherman,  vice-pres. 
in  charge  of  sales;  Mrs.  Daisy  H.  Sim- 
mons, secy.;  H.  H.  Hilliard,  treos.; 

F.  P.  Jcyce,  supt.;  J.  J.  Horan,  pur. 
agent. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO.,  INC. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Boston,  Chicago. 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New 
York,  San  Francisco. 

HERESITE  & CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
822  So.  14th  Street 
Manitowoe,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL:  Charles  H.  Hempel,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  Ira  Place,  vice-pres.  & 
plant  mgr.;  Armin  L.  Pitz,  vice-pres.; 
Williom  F.  Schnorr,  secy.  & treas.; 
Raymond  C.  Young,  supt.;  Herbert 
Pleuss,  chief  chemist;  D.  J.  MacGillis, 
sales,  mgr.;  Henry  Wernecke,  pur.  ogt. 

HERIBERT,  INCORPORATED 
3501-3503  Riverdale  Avenue 
New  York  63,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  176  W.  Adams  St., 
Chicago  3. 

PERSONNEL:  Herbert  J.  Heribert,  pres.; 
Lincoln  Orens,  secy.;  Adela  N.  Heri- 
bert, treas. 

HERMAN,  J.  B.,  COMPANY 
1108  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Jacob  B.  Herman,  owner. 

HERMANT,  PERCY,  LIMITED 
21  Dundas  Square 
Toronto,  Canada 

PERSONNEL:  Percy  Hermant,  pres.; 

Cyril  Fuller,  gen.  mgr.;  A.  Morton, 
sales  mgr.;  J.  B.  Farrell,  plant  mgr.; 

G.  Hancox,  pur.  agent. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—2  oz.,  1-3  oz., 
1—6  oz.,  6—8  oz.,  1—24  oz. 
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HERMES  ENGRAVERS,  INC. 

13-19  University  Place 
New  York  3,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  N.  Schimmel,  owner;  L, 
Nebenzohl,  vice-pres.;  Howard  R. 
Ryk,  secy.;  B.  Werfel,  treas. 

HERO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 
Middleboro,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  New 

York. 

PERSONNEL:  Otto  Lobl,  pres.  & treas. 

HERSCHEL  ENGINEERING  & SUPPLY 
CO.,  INC. 

512-14  South  Delaware  Avenue 
Philadelphia  47,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  A.  Herschel,  pres,;  A.  J. 
Herschel,  vice-pres.;  F.  G.  Chapman, 
secy.;  F.  Friedman,  treas. 

HERWARD  RANGER,  INC. 

425  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  16,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Walpole,  Mass. 
PERSONNEL:  Edward  A.  Jacobs,  pres,; 
Herbert  B.  Strauss,  vice-pres. 

HETZEL  BROTHERS 
1972  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 

Los  Angeles  11,  California 

HEWin-ROBINS,  INCORPORATED 
240  Kensington  Avenue 
BufFalo  5,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Buffalo;  New  York; 
Passaic,  N.  J. 

PERSONNEL:  Thomas  Robins,  Jr.,  pres.; 

L.  D.  Bigelow,  F.  G.  Cooban,  J.  H. 
Hayden,  F.  E.  Miller,  B.  T.  Moffatt,  E. 

K.  Twombly,  vice-pres.;  G.  F.  Good- 
year, secy.;  W.  H.  Watkins,  treas.; 

E.  M.  Perrin,  W.  F.  Garlow,  adv.  mgr. 

HEXCO  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

2711  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  8409  Lake  Ave., 
Cincinnati;  228  S.  Lake  St.,  Los  An- 
geles; 51  Warren  St.,  New  York;  4241 
Lancaster,  Philadelphia;  305  7th  Ave., 
Pittsburgh. 

PERSONNEL:  Raymond  J.  Hecht,  pres.; 
Jock  F.  Hecht,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.; 
Geo.  V.  Kelly,  secy.;  M.  Anthony, 
treas.;  David  Bachrach,  supt.  & pur. 
agt.;  T.  McGarrity,  chief  engr.;  C. 
Polland,  chief  chem.;  M.  Friedkin,  dir. 
pub.  rei.  & sales  mgr.;  Edward  Parker, 
plant  mgr. 

HEYMAN  MANUFACURTING  CO. 
Kenilworth,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  H.  W.  Heyman,  pres.; 

F.  Klumpp,  Jr.,  vice-pres.  & secy.;  K. 
E.  Fahnestock,  treas. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 1 oz.,  1—4  oz. 

HEYTHUM 

119  East  57th  Street 

New  York  22,  New  York 

HICKS,  J.  S. 

3455  Giynn  Drive 
Toledo  9,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  J.  S.  Hicks,  owner. 


HOFFMAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
62  West  47th  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Mark  E.  Hoffman,  owner; 
William  T.  Korn,  sales  mgr.;  George 
Becker,  plant  mgr. 

HOGGSON  & PETTIS  MFG.  CO.,  THE 
141  Brewery  Street 
New  Haven  7,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  George  P.  Stephan,  pres.; 
Harry  B.  Kennedy,  chairman  of  the 
board;  George  E.  Brickwood,  vice- 
pres.;  Carl  A.  Stephan,  treas.  & gen. 
mgr. 

HOLIDAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska 
PERSONNEL:  Dr.  L.  E.  Walker,  pres. 
& adv.  mgr.;  Oscar  G.  Mueller,  vice- 
pres.  & sales  mgr.;  Glenn  R.  Morton, 
secy.,  treas.  & chief  engr.;  W.  C.  Mor- 
ton, plant  eng. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 1 oz.,  1 — 4 oz. 

HOMALITE  CORPORATION,  THE 
13  Brookside  Drive 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
PERSONNEL:  Walter  R.  Hoover,  pres. 
& treas.;  Herman  W.  Ahrens,  vice-pres., 
sales  mgr.  & plant  mgr.;  Emily  L. 
Hoover,  secy.;  Albert  Stretton,  chief 
engr.;  Richard  H.  Malamphy,  vice-pres. 

HOMER  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  THE 
Pearl  & Union  Street 
Lima,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Homer  Reeder,  pres.; 

Wayne  Gideon,  vice-pres.;  E.  G.  Pot- 
ter, secy.,  treas.,  gen.  mgr.,  sales 
mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  Wilbur  Leatherman, 
supt.  & plant  mgr.;  Harold  Zimmer, 
chief  engr.;  Harold  Moore,  adv.  mgr. 

HONAN-CRANE  CORPORATION 
Lebanon,  Indiana 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  205  W.  Wacker 
Dr.,  Chicago  6;  2843  E.  Grand  BIvd., 
Detroit  11;  50  Church  St.,  New  York 
7;  1715  Lorimer  Rd.,  South  Jackson- 
ville,  Fla. 

PERSONNEL:  F.  G.  Fisher,  vice-pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  M.  W.  Dunlap,  supt.;  D.  M. 
Diltz,  chief  engr.;  H.  V.  Miles,  mgr. 
res.  & dev.;  J.  E.  Cooper,  sales  mgr.; 
J.  B.  Biggers,  plant  mgr.;  L.  B.  Duntley, 
adv.  mgr.;  R.  C.  Berry,  pur.  agent. 

HOOKER  ELECTROCHEMICAL  CO. 

4706  Buffalo  Avenue 

Niagaro  Falls,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  New  York;  Tacoma, 

Wash. 

PERSONNEL:  E.  R.  Bartlett,  pres.;  R.  W. 
Hooker,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  sales;  B. 
Klaussen,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  operations; 
R.  L.  Murray,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  res. 
& dev.;  A.  Wilcox,  II,  secy.;  J.  F.  Bart- 
lett, treas.;  J.  S.  Coey,  adv.  mgr.;  H; 
W.  Hooker,  Jr.,  pur.  agent. 

HOOSICK  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Hoosick  Falls,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  L.  P.  Brownell,  E.  M.  Ash- 
worth  & E.  S.  Bentley,  partners. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  2 — 100  tons, 
2—150  tons. 


HOPP  PLASTICS 

460  West  34th  Street 

New  York  1,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Hermann  Hopp,  pres.; 

Leo  Hopp,  secy.;  Philip  Hopp,  gen. 

mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—6  oz.,  1—8  oz., 
Extrusion,  2— 2V2,  1 — 3V2. 

HOUGHTON,  E.  F.,  & COMPANY 
303  West  Lehigh  Avenue 
Philadelphia  33,  Pennsylvania 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Detroit, 
San  Francisco. 

PERSONNEL:  Aaron  E.  Carpenter, 

pres.;  George  W.  Pressell,  Richards  H. 
Patch,  D.  J.  Richards,  vice-pres.;  E. 
A.  Carpenter,  secy.;  W.  F.  MacDonald, 
treas.;  C.  Howard  Butler,  supt.;  H.  H. 
High,  plant  mgr.;  J.  T.  Eaton,  chief 
chemist;  D.  C.  Miner,  adv.  mgr.;  H.  B. 
Fox,  pur.  agent. 

HOUSE  OF  COLOR,  INC. 

144  East  57th  Street 
New  York  22,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Dickson  W.  Pierce,  pres.; 

L.  K.  Thorne,  Jr.,  vice-pres.;  Gloster 
Aaron,  secy.;  John  Tribuno,  treas. 

HOUSE  OF  PLASTICS 

8648  Linwood  Avenue 

Detroit  6,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  Alvin  Foon,  pres.;  Alvin 

Skelly,  secy.,  treas.  & gen.  mgr. 

HOUSE  OF  PLASTICS 
735  Carnegie  Avenue 
Clevelond,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Eimer  Krizek,  gen.  mgr.; 
Joy  Tyson,  sales  mgr.;  John  Diachun, 
supt. 

HOWARD  MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
1410  S.  Main  Street 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
PERSONNEL:  T.  W.  Keller,  owner  & 
pres.,  gen.  mgr.;  D.  L.  Keller,  secy.  & 
treas.;  A.  C.  Johnson,  supt.  & plant 
mgr.;  C.  Garvin,  chief  engr.;  A.  S. 
Hoffman,  sales  mgr.,  adv.  mgr.  & dir. 
pub.  rei. 

HOWARD  PIASTICS,  INC. 

2600  Grand  Avenue 
Kansas  City  8,  Missouri 
PERSONNEL:  T.  W.  Keller,  pres.;  D. 
L.  Keller,  secy.  & treas.;  James  D. 
Tribble,  gen.  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  2—50  ton,  4— 
70  ton,  2 — 100  ton,  2—150  ton,  1 — 
300  ton. 

HOWE  SCALE  COMPANY,  THE 
Rutland,  Vermont 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Atlanta,  Baltimore, 
Boston,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Min- 
neapolis, Kansas  City,  New  Orleans, 
Newark,  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Phila- 
delphia, St.  Louis,  Seattle,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PERSONNEL:  F.  G.  RiehI,  pres.;  Rich- 
ard F.  Straw,  vice-pres.;  Harold  M.  K. 
Dodge,  secy.  & treas.;  John  Fenton, 
plant  mgr.;  Bruce  Wells,  pur.  agent. 

HOWELL,  HENRY  G. 

P.  O.  Box  9265 

Los  Angeles  5,  California 

PERSONNEL:  Henry  G.  Howell,  owner. 

HOYLAND  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 
405  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Los  Angeles. 
PERSONNEL:  C.  G.  Hoyland,  pres.; 
E.  E.  Bahn,  secy.  & treas. 

H.  R.  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
New  Castle,  Indiana 

HUB  STAMPING  & ENGRAVING  CO. 
355  Congress  Street 
Boston  10,  Massachusetts 

HUDSON  SHARP  MACHINE  CO. 
1207  Main  Street 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL:  S.  J.  Campbell,  pres., 
gen.  mgr.  & sales  mgr.;  C.  A.  Wetle, 
vice-pres.  & chief  engr.;  L.  P.  Bour- 
geouis,  vice-pres.;  W.  J.  Poirler,  secy., 
treas.  & dir.  pub.  rei.;  Sylvan  Van 
Calster,  supt.;  H.  C.  Baker,  adv.  mgr.; 
Lee  F.  Blood,  pur.  agent. 


HUGHES,  HENRY 
6 Kingscote 

Stanford  University,  California 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Belmont,  Calif. 
PERSONNEL:  Henry  Hughes,  owner; 
Aili  H.  Penttinen,  secy. 

HULBERT  ENGINEERING  CORP. 
Watertown,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL:  E.  F.  Hulbert,  Sr.,  pres.; 
Anna  S.  Hulbert,  secy.;  Edwin  F.  Hul- 
bert, Jr.,  treas. 

HUNGERFORD  CORPORATION 
Big  Flots,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Lacy  M.  Hungerford, 

pres.;  Charles  A.  Hungerford,  vice- 
pres.;  Mads  H.  Kristensen,  chief  engr. 

HUNGERFORD  PLASTICS  CORP. 
Murray  Hill,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL;  D.  C.  Hungerford,  pres.  & 
treas.;  J.  Sandler,  vice-pres.  & chief 
chemist;  R.  H.  Ellis,  vice-pres.  & chief 
engr.;  J.  F.  Morrlson,  secy. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  5—8  oz.,  1-12  oz. 

HUNT  & COMPANY 
188  North  Wells  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  E.  M.  Stockton,  owner. 

HUPPERT,  K.  H.,  COMPANY 
6830  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  K.  H.  Hoppert,  pres.;  F. 

M.  Huppert,  secy.  & treas.;  J.  Busch, 
plant  mgr.;  F.  Ohirich,  adv.  mgr. 

HURLBURT  PAPER  COMPANY 
South  Lee,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Edward  A.  Sitzer,  pres.; 
Norman  J.  Cowie,  vice-pres.  & secy.; 

M.  Stoiker,  asst.  treas.;  E.  Krichels, 
supt.;  Dr.  Jessie  E.  Minor,  chief  chemist. 

HURT  PLASTICS 

615  East  16th  Street 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming 

PERSONNEL:  L.  H.  Hurt  & Ethel  M. 

Hort,  owners;  Ralph  L.  GUI,  plant 

mgr. 

HUTZLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
48-21  Skillman  Avenue 
Long  Island  City,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  L.  Hutzler,  partner. 

HYATT  BEARINGS  DIVISION 
General  Motors  Corporation 
Harrison,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago;  Detroit; 
Pittsburgh;  Oaklond,  Calif. 
PERSONNEL:  H.  O.  K.  Meister,  gen. 
mgr.;  H.  K.  Porter,  sales  mgr.;  R.  H. 
Cramer,  plant  mgr.;  O.  W.  Yoong,  chief 
engr.;  H.  M.  Carroll,  adv.  mgr.  & dir. 
pub.  rei.;  F.  A.  Weiss,  pur.  agent. 

HYDE.  A.  L. 

Grenloch,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  A.  L.  Hyde,  owner  & gen. 
mgr.;  Mathilde  Gachnitz,  treas.;  Ar- 
thur S.  Hyde,  sales  mgr.;  Clarence 
L.  Hyde,  supt. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—2  oz.,  1 — 6 oz., 
2 — 8 oz.,  1 — 16  oz.,  1—20  oz.,  1 — 22 
oz.,  1—28  oz. 

HYDRAULIC  MACHINERY,  INC. 

536  Monument  Avenue 
Dayton,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  G.  M.  Ingram,  trusfee; 
J.  S.  Shafer,  gen.  mgr.  & sales  mgr.; 
E.  Kaake,  supt.;  W.  Wise,  chief  engr.; 

G.  Johnson,  pur.  agent. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,  THE 
3002  Marion  Road 
Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  Columbus,  Detroit, 
New  York,  Pittsburgh. 

PERSONNEL;  W.  G.  Tucker,  ch.  of 
board;  P.  C.  Pocock,  Exec.  vice-pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  G.  B.  Robinson,  vice-pres.; 
E.  J.  McSweeney,  vice-pres.  in  chg. 
prod.;  W.  Tucker,  vice-pres.  in  chg. 
engr.  & research;  W.  C.  Batchelor, 
secy.  & treas.;  A.  L.  Wollace,  works 
mgr.;  P.  J.  Lindner,  chief  engr.;  H.  J< 
Miller,  sales  mgr.;  R.  W.  Schreck,  dir. 
piostics  research;  R.  W.  Powell,  odv. 
mgr.;  M.  G.  Fuller,  pur.  agt. 


HILL  ACME  COMPANY,  THE 
6400  Breakwater  Avenue 
Cleveland  2,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  A.  C.  McDaniel,  pres.; 
J.  R.  Short,  secy.;  E.  F.  Herman,  treas.; 
L.  L.  Hercik,  gen.  mgr.;  L.  Prohaska, 
chief  engr. 

HJORTH  LATHE  & TOOL  COMPANY 
Woburn,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Henrick  J.  Hjorth,  owner; 
George  P.  Swift,  metallurgist. 

HOCHMAN,  RALPH,  & COMPANY 
52  Edison  Place 
Newark  2,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Ralph  Hochman,  pres.  & 
owner. 

HODGES,  GUY  W.,  INCORPORATED 
331  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Guy  W.  Hodges,  pres.; 

N.  P.  Hodges,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.; 
G.  E.  Hatch,  secy. 

HOFFMAN,  KIM-HEIDRICH,  STEPHEN 

225  East  57th  Street 

New  York  22,  New  York  i 


HOOSIER  CARDINAL  CORP. 

601  West  Eichel  Avenue 
Evansville,  Indiana 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  Boulevard  BIdg., 

Detroit  2. 

PERSONNEL:  Thos.  J.  Morton,  Jr., 

pres.;  W.  R.  Barrett,  vice-pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  C.  Nelson  Smith  & C.  A.  Bauer, 
vice-pres.;  Thos.  J.  Morton,  Sr.,  secy. 
& treas.;  John  T.  Geoghegan,  supt.; 
C.  W.  Borden,  plant  engr.;  John  Moul- 
ton,  dir.  industrial  rei.;  W.  E.  Sher- 
wood,  sales  mgr.;  George  Wood,  pur. 
agent. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 2 oz.,  3 — 6 oz., 
2—8  02.,  5—12  oz.,  2—16  oz.,  1—28 
oz. 

HOOVER  COMPANY,  THE 
North  Canton,  Ohio 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  clties. 
PERSONNEL:  H.  W.  Hoover,  pres.;  F. 
G.  Hoover,  vice-pres.;  J.  F.  Hattersley, 
vice-pres.;  H.  C.  Price,  secy.;  R.  S. 
Hoover,  treas.;  W.  W.  Steele,  sales 
mgr.;  D.  G.  Sinellie,  chief  engr.;  L.  P. 
Corcoran,  adv.  mgr.;  H.  W.  Hoover, 
Jr.,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  D.  L.  Glass,  pur. 
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HYDRAWLIK  COMPANY 

]31-137  East  Ist  Avenoe 

Roselle,  New  Jersey 

PERSONNEL:  George  A.  Brown,  owner. 

PRESSES:  Extrusion,  1— No.  2. 

HYDROPACK 

5717  S.  Hoover  Street 

Los  Angeles  37,  California 

PERSONNEL;  C.  Pool,  owner  & gen. 

mgr.;  T.  E.  Buckles,  supt.  & plant  mgr.; 

E.  D.  Pool,  sales  mgr.;  Eugene  K. 
Boehringer,  chief  engr. 

HYDRO-POWER 
Springfield,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Gus  F.  Koehier,  gen. 

mgr.;  L.  R.  Cano,  sales  promotion 
mgr.;  R.  E.  Conover,  pur.  agent. 

HYGIENE  SHOWER  CURTAINS 
MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

30  West  26th  Street 
New  York  10,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  A.  Hershson,  pres.;  I. 

J.  Goldenberg,  vice-pres. 

HY-LITE  PLASTIC  COMPANY 
244  West  38th  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  A.  Zuckermon,  pur.  ogt. 

HY-PRO  TOOL  COMPANY 
459  Mount  Pleasant  Street 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  P.  Sweeney,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  D.  D.  Davis,  vice*pres.;  M.  D. 
Sweeney,  secy.;  C.  H.  Wordell,  treas.; 
W.  M.  Boyden,  sales  mgr.;  F.  K. 
Brown,  supt.  & plont  mgr.;  Robert 
Smith,  chief  engr.;  M.  Hunt,  pur.  agt. 

HY-SIL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Revere,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Eli  Hyman,  pres.;  Harry 
Silverman,  treas.;  Morris  Silverman, 
gen.  mgr.;  William  Molatzky,  supt. 

HYSTER  COMPANY 
2993  Northeast  Clackamas 
Portland  8,  Oregon 

BRANCH  OFFICE5:  Chicago;  Cleve- 
land; Danville,  Illinois;  Los  Angeles; 
Memphis;  Milwaukee;  New  Orleans; 
New  York;  Peoria;  San  Francisco; 
Seattle. 

PERSONNEL;  E.  G.  Swigert,  pres.; 
Eugene  Caldwell,  vice-pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  Frank  L.  Ross,  vice-pres.;  Philip 
S.  Hill,  soles  mgr.;  Art  Nikand,  prod. 
mgr.;  A.  Zwald,  chief  engr.;  Dar  John- 
sons,  adv.  mgr.;  Poul  Rhodes,  pur. 
agent. 

lANNELLI  STUDIOS 

257  N.  Northwest  Highway 

Park  RIdge,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL;  Alfonso  lannelli,  owner 

& director. 

IDEAL  AEROPLANE  & SUPPLY  CO. 
22  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  William  Kramer,  pres.; 
David  Newmork,  vice-pres.  & treas.; 
Soul  Newmark,  secy. 

PRESSES:  Compresslon,  7 — 25  tons. 

IDEAL  GOLD  STAMPING  COMPANY 
990  Sixlh  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

IDEAL  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 

Sycamore,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Atlanta,  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh. 
PERSONNEL:  J.  Wolter  Becker,  pres.; 
M.  A.  Buettell,  vice-pres.;  W.  R. 
Schafer,  sales  mgr.;  P.  F.  Froeb,  adv. 
mgr.;  F.  Motis,  pur.  agent. 

IDEAL  NOVELTY  & TOY  COMPANY 
200  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

IDEAL  PLASTICS  CORPORATION 
184-10  Jamaica  Avenue 
Hoilis  7,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  D.  Rosenstein,  pres.;  B. 
F.  Michtam,  vice-pres.;  Dir.  Jos.  S. 
•Michtom,  secy.;  A.  M.  Katr,  treas.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Lionel  Weintraub,  supt.; 
Geo.  Bohrer,  chief  engr.;  Dr.  Chas. 
Kleierder,  chief  chem.;  Al  Monovill, 


plant  mgr.;  Ira  Mirsky,  pur.  agt. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  7-4  oz.,  30-8  oz., 
1-12  oz.,  2—22  oz. 

IDEAL  TOOL  & PLASTICS  MFG.  CO. 
724  Second  Avenue 
San  Diego  1,  California 
PERSONNEL;  Martin  Lacko  & Peter 
Radosevich,  owners;  Elizabeth  Lacko, 
secy. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—16  oz. 

ILLINI  MOLDED  PLASTICS 

Hinsdale,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL;  R.  M.  Radl,  pres.  & chief 
engr.;  H.  Bartlett,  secy.  & treos.;  C. 
Lennox,  chief  chem. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  1 — 30  ton,  1 — 
70  ton,  1—200  ton. 

ILLINOIS  TESTING  LABS.,  INC. 

420  North  LaSol  le  Street 
Chicago  10,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  J.  A.  Obermoier,  pres.; 
M.  J.  Bauscher,  secy.  & soles  mgr.; 

M.  Franklin,  gen.  mgr.;  J.  M.  Lajka, 
pur.  agent. 

IMPERIAL  MOLDED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
2925  W.  Harrison  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  L.  H.  Amrine,  pres.,  gen. 
mgr.  & chief  chemist;  J.  T.  Greenlee, 
secy.;  Frank  McNellis,  treas.;  Harold 
Dråper,  supt.;  A.  A.  Rodiek,  chief 
engr.;  R.  S.  Armine,  sales  mgr.  & adv. 
mgr.;  August  Mohoupt,  plant  mgr.; 
George  J.  Schmidt,  pur.  agent. 

IMPRESSION  DIE  COMPANY 

4672  Bellevue  Avenue 

Detroit  7,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  H.  D.  Flicklinger,  pres.; 

R.  L.  Akers,  A.  F.  Halwachs,  S.  E. 

Yuhase,  partners;  R.  J.  Benign!,  pur. 

agent. 

IMPRESSION  PRODUCTS 
DIV.  GOLD  STAMPING,  INC. 

170  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  55  Plane  St.,  Newark, 

N.  J. 

PERSONNEL:  T.  Kay,  pres.;  Lester  Bart, 
treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  Frank  H.  Beren- 
sen,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  Ralph  Mancuso, 
plant  mgr.;  F.  Minsk,  pur.  agent. 

IMPROVED  PAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP. 

150  Burke  Street 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  1533  Olmsted  PL, 
Dayton  6,  Ohio;  441  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York. 

PERSONNEL:  W.  L.  Barker,  owner  & 
pres.;  E.  R.  Knowles,  vice-pres.  & sales 
mgr. 

INCELOID  COMPANY,  INC. 

410  Camp  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

PERSONNEL;  H.  A.  Levey,  pres.; 
Neville  Levy,  vice-pres.;  Walter  B. 
Homlin,  secy.  & treos. 

INDART  PLASTIC  COMPANY 
919  West  Ncrtional  Avenue 
Milwaukee  4,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL:  Mltchel  Penovich,  owner. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1—1  oz. 

IND1AN  NATION  PLASTICS,  INC. 
2428  S.  W.  29th  Street 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
PERSONNEL;  Virgil  E.  Buchanan,  pres, 
& gen.  mgr.;  Lynn  M.  Hafner,  vice- 
pres.;  Jack  L.  Johnson,  secy.;  Coy  L. 
Deck,  treas.  & sales  mgr.;  John  J. 
McDowell,  tooUroom  foreman;  Lee 
Roy  Chapman,  prod.  foreman. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  3^ — 100  ton,  2 — 
325.  ton;  injection,  1—1  oz.,  1—4  oz. 

INOUSTRIAL.  ARTS,  INCORPORATED 
660‘West  Grand  Avenue 
Chicago  10,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  Lenard  Scheff,  pres.. 

James  Zacharias,  vice-pres.  & secy.; 
Zelda  Scheff,  treas. 

INDUSTRIAL  CHROMIUM  CORP. 

109  Lvman  Street 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL;  Fred  W.  Hampson,  pres. 
& treas.;  K.  Martel,  supt. 


INDUSTRIAL  DESIGN  LABS.,  INC. 
12120  Wagner  Street 
Culver  City,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Ben  Lohrie,  pres.;  Mary 
B.  Cline,  secy.;  M.  Crowl,  supt.;  Paul 
Palmer,  chief  engr.;  M.  W.  S.  Miller, 
pur.  agent. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  & 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
711  South  Theresa  Avenue 
St.  Louis  3,  Missouri 
PERSONNEL:  J.  J.  Lynch,  pres.;  M. 
Epstein,  secy.,  treas.  & gen.  mgr. 

INDUSTRIAL  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
868  Broad  Street 
Newark  2,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL;  H.  M.  Newman,  owner. 

INDUSTRIAL  HEATER  CO.,  INC. 

123  Lofoyette  Street 

New  York  13,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  L.  E.  Steiner,  pres. 

INDUSTRIAL  LATEX  COMPANY 
1309  Cromwell  Avenue 
Bronx  52,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  J.  Schorr,  pres.;  J.  Lipp- 
man,  vice-pres.;  I.  Gabe,  secy.;  J. 
ScherI,  supt.;  C.  Boxhill,  chief  chem.; 
S.  Proops,  sales  mgr. 

INDUSTRIAL  MACHINERY  CO. 
Bloomfield  Bank  and  Trust  Building 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  C.  H.  Armstrong,  owner. 

INDUSTRIAL  MFG.  CORP. 

31  East  Georgia  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
PERSONNEL:  H.  A.  Meyrick,  pres.;  W. 
E.  Ellsworth,  secy.  & treas. 

INDUSTRIAL  MOLDED  PROD.,  INC. 
5201  N.  Avondale  Avenue 
Chicago  30,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL;  Hugo  S.  Erickson,  pres. 
& treas.;  Carl  E.  Benson,  vice-pres.; 
John  P.  Roche,  secy.;  C.  E.  Wright, 
supt.;  F.  S.  Goble,  pur.  agt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  12 — 120  ton, 
4-150  ton,  4-200  ton,  1 — 350  ton, 
1—500  ton. 

INDUSTRIAL  OVENS,  INC. 

13825  Triskett  Road 

Cleveland  1 1,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  C.  A.  Litzler,  pres.;  J. 

R.  Hall,  vice-pres. 

INDUSTRIAL  PLASTIC  COMPANY 
3724  West  38th  Street 
Chicago  32,  Illinois 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Detroit,  Indian- 

apolis. 

PERSONNEL:  H.  S.  Brink,  pres.  & 
treos.;  L.  R.  Brink,  vice-pres.;  M.  L. 
Brink,  secy.;  L.  A.  Ohmart,  plant  mgr. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  3—8  oz.,  1—16  oz. 

INDUSTRIAL  PLASTICS  CORP. 

1440  W.  166th  Street 
Gardena,  California 
PERSONNEL:  W.  Brandt  Goldsworthy, 
pres.;  James  S.  Ricklefs,  vice-pres.; 
Roy  P.  Hall,  secy.  & treas. 

INDUSTRIAL  PLASTICS  CORP. 
Elkhart,  Indiana 

PERSONNEL:  C.  Aird  Moffot,  pres., 
treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  R.  K.  Moffat,  vice- 
pres.;  Paul  L.  Myers,  secy.;  Milo  H. 
Buzzee,  supt.  & plant  mgr.;  David  E. 
Mothew,  chief  engr.  & dir.  plastics 
res.;  Robert  M.  Eliss,  sales  & adv. 
mgr.  & pur.  egent. 

PRESSES:  Extrusion,  l-lVz",  1— 2Va". 

INDUSTRIAL  PLASTICS  SERVICE 
3807  Harrison  Street 
Oakland  11,  California 
PERSONNEL:  J.  Fraser  Rae,  owner; 
William  F.  Rae,  sales  mgr. 

INDUSTRIAL  PLATING  WORKS 
3674  Fourth  Avenue  South 
Seattle  4,  Washington 
PERSONNEL:  A.  W.  Olson,  pres.;  S.  C. 
Lough,  secy. 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS  SUPPLIER5 
434  Broadway 
New  York  13,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Harry  Levi  & Manfred 
Kotzenstein,  portners. 


INDUSTRIAL  RADIANT  HEAT  CORP. 
Old  Chester  Road 
Gladstone,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL;  Richard  F.  Waldelt,  pres.; 
Rupert  E.  Wandelt,  secy. 

INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH  LABORA- 
TORIES, LTD. 

961  East  Slauson  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  11,  California 
PERSONNEL:  A.  C.  Mottei,  pres.;  L. 
A.  Cranson  & Howard  Smith,  vice- 
pres.;  T.  C.  Moroney,  secy.;  John  G. 
Walling,  treas.;  Wolter  F.  Hirsch,  gen. 
mgr.;  E.  A.  Brown,  supt.;  Earl  R. 
Rountree,  sales  mgr. 

INDUSTRIAL  SYNTHETICS  CORP. 

225  North  Avenue 
Garwood,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Albert  A.  Kaufman,  pres.. 
& treas.;  K.  Generaux,  vice-pres.  & 
secy.;  D.  H.  Garrison,  vice-pres.;  M. 
Robert  Lustgarten,  sales  mgr. 

INDUSTRIAL  TAPE  CORPORATION 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago;  Los  An- 
geles. 

PERSONNEL:  J.  S.  Nlcholls,  Jr., 

pres;  W.  E.  Mayers,  vice-pres.;  S.  J. 
Geoghegan,  supt.;  Dr.  V.  N.  Morris, 
dir.  laboratories;  J.  H.  Scherer,  sales 
mgr.;  G.  E.  Chisholm,  odv.  mgr.;  D.  S. 
Owens,  pur.  agent. 

INFILCO,  INCORPORATED 
325  West  25th  Place 
Chicago  16,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  P.  N.  Engel,  pres.;  O. 
A.  DeCelle,  vice-pres.;  A.  C.  Embshoff, 
sales  mgr.;  B.  D.  Maddox,  plant  mgr.; 
A.  A.  Kalinske,  chief  engr.;  H.  Gustof- 
son,  chief  chemist;  Lee  P.  Blottner,  odv. 
mgr.;  Philip  Link,  pur.  agent. 

INGWERSEN  MANUFACTURING 
CO.,  INC. 

180C'  South  Acoma  Street 
Denver  10,  Colorado 
PERSONNEL:  G.  F.  Ingwersen,  pres., 
treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  R.  H.  Ingwersen, 
treas.  & R.  G.  Ingwersen,  secy.;  R. 
J.  Mott,  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  5 — 10  to  400 
ton;  injection,  5-— 2 t#  16  oz. 

INJECTION  MOLDING  COMPANY 
3823  Independence  Avenue 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
PERSONNEL:  W.  K.  Archer,  pres.;  John 
Kroh,  vice-pres.;  H.  J.  Stead,  secy. 
& treas.;  Kenneth  Baumgart,  plant 
mgr.  & chief  engr.;  M.  L.  Davis,  pur. 
agent. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—4  oz.,  3—8  oz.. 
2 — 9 oz.,  2—16  oz. 

INJECTION  MOLDING  CORP. 

115  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  3,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Daniel  D.  Whyte,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  Nicholas  Klein,  vice-pres. 
& sales  mgr.;  Stanley  Whyte,  vice- 
pres.,  supt.  & pur.  agt.;  Herman 
Whyte,  treos.;  Jerome  Stern,  design 
engr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  10-10  & 12  oz. 

INJECTION  PLASTIC  CORPORATION 

3515  Touhy  Avenue 

Chicago  45,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  F.  D.  Ross,  pres.;  G.  Bar- 

thel,  vice-pres.;  W.  J.  B.  Hays,  secy.  A 

treas. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  2—8  oz. 

INLAND  MFG.  DIVIStON 
GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
2727  Inland  Avenue 
Dayton  7,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICE— 5-232  General  Mo- 
tors Bidg.,  Detroit. 

PERSONNEL:  J.  D.  O BrIen,  gen.  mgr.; 
F.  W.  Sompson,  chief  engr.;  H.  I.  New- 
some,  dir.  public  rei.;  M.  A.  Lause, 
gen.  sales  mgr.;  A.  J.  Fouts,  sales 
mgr.,  refrig.  & allied  prod.;  E.  E.  Boll- 
Inger,  plant  mgr.;  David  Hogons,  pur. 
agt.;  V.  P.  Blair,  divisionol  comptroller. 

INNOVATIONS,  INCORPORATED 
215  West  Seventh  Street 
Los  Angeles  14,  California 
PERSONNEL:  R.  A.  Carmiehoel,  pres.; 
F.  John  Boughmon  & Tom  0'Nelll,  vice- 
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The  Mold  Mark  of  Quality 


factunng  skui  - 

your  individual  product  fro; 

Leading  °Jrs 

irons,  mixers,coffeemakers. 

drugs  and  cosmetics  rely  ^ 
particular  problem  m.gh 

xnm-let  Grigoleit  h 


rhis  mold  mark  (.G)  on  p 
ance  of  quality  . • • d'»' 
Grigoleit.  V/hen  your  sp« 
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An  extensive  line  of  stock  handles,  trim  and 
closures  is  available  for  immediate  shipment  — 
write  for  colorful,  fully-illustrated  28-page  catalog. 


THE  Grigoleit  company 


pres.;  George  McGrouther,  scey.;  S.  E. 
Edgarton,  treas.;  O.  G.  Haines,  chief 
engr, 

INSTITUTE  OF  PAPER  CHEMISTRY, 
THE 

Appleton,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL:  Ernst  Mohter,  pres.;  West- 
brook  Steele,  exec.  dir.;  D.  C.  Everest 
& John  L.  Rieget,  vice-pres.;  John  G. 
Strange,  secy.  & treas.;  Dr.  T.  A.  How- 
etls,  dir.  plastics  res.;  George  H.  Look, 
pvr.  agt.;  Dr.  Otto  Kress,  tech.  dir. 

INSULATING  FABRtCATORS  OF 
NEW  ENGLAND,  INC. 

69  Grove  Street 
Watertown  72,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Frank  Hanus,  Sr.,  pres.; 
George  C.  Jetter,  vice-pres.;  Francos 
Kaplan,  secy.;  Helen  Hanus,  treas. 

INSULATING  TUBE  COMPANY,  INC. 
Poughkeepsle,  Nev/  York 
PERSONNEL:  J.  T.  Ehleider,  pres.;  J. 
R.  Michaels,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  B.  T. 
Leahey,  secy.;  J.  F.  0'Hare,  gen.  sales 
mgr.  & pur.  agt. 

INSULATION  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 
11  New  York  Avenue 
Brooklyn  16,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  August  L.  Starke,  pres.; 
C.  Newell  Starke,  secy.;  Ethel  L. 
Starke,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  Emil  Stein- 
berget, gen.  mgr.;  George  W.  Starke, 
supt. 

INSULATION  PRODUCTS  CO. 

504  North  Richland  Street 
Pittsburgh  21,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL;  M.  G.  Rensland,  pres.; 
H.  A.  Rensland,  secy.,  treas.  & gen. 
mgr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  10—10  to  100 
ton. 


INTERCHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
350  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  1,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Finishes  Div.,  57 
State  St.,  Newark  1;  International 
Printing  Ink  Div.,  350  5th  Ave.,  New 
York  1;  R-B-H  Dispersions  Div.,  Bound- 
brook,  N.  J.;  In-tag  Div.,  350  5th  Ave., 
New  York  1;  Standard  Coated  Prod- 
ucts Div.,  350  5th  Ave.,  New  York  1; 
Textile  Colors  Div.,  Fairlawn,  N.  J. 
PERSONNEL:  du  Val  R.  Goldthwaite, 
ch.  of  board;  E.  W.  Pittman,  ch.  of 
exec.  comm.;  H.  B.  Woodman,  pres.; 
Bromwell  Ault,  vice-pres.;  J.  Espo- 
sito,  vice-pres.;  H.  Hemingway,  vice- 
pres.;  A.  W.  Chauncey,  vice-pres.  & 
treas.;  Dr.  Albert  Gessler,  vice-pres. 
& dir.  research;  F.  A.  Spitzer,  secy.; 
George  Welp,  adv.  mgr.;  John  A.  Feick, 
pur.  coordinator;  Maurice  Cleary,  dir. 
pub.  rei.;  J.  G.  Morris,  pres.,  Finishes 
Div.;  R,  W.  Smith,  pres.,  Internotl. 
Printing  Ink  Div.;  W.  J.  Rothensich, 
pres.,  R.-B.-H.  Div.;  Laurence  G.  Meads, 
pres..  Standard  Coated  Products  Div. 

INTERLAKE  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

Union  Commerce  Buitding 
Cleveland  14,  Ohio 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  10  Post  Office 

Square,  Boston  9;  332  S.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  4;  1855  Industrial  St., 
Los  Angeles  21;  Smith  Tower,  Se- 
ottle  4. 

PERSONNEL:  Leigh  Willard,  pres.;  E. 
M.  Doig,  vice-pres.;  J.  R.  Aldermon, 
secy.  & treas.;  Myron  T.  Bennett,  sales 
mgr. 

INTERNATION  PIASTIC  COMPANY 
1950  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Morton  M.  Ross,  owner, 
treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  L.  Speiser,  secy. 

INTERNATIONAL  ENGINEERING, 
INCORPORATED 
1145  Bolander  Avenue 
Dayton,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  407  S.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago;  150  N.  Norton  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles;  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 
PERSONNEL:  R.  H.  McElroy,  pres., 
tPeos.  & gen.  mgr.;  Carol  A.  McElroy, 
secy.;  S.  W.  Moser,  supt.;  A.  A.  An- 
deregg,  pur.  ogent. 


INTERNATIONAL  MOLDED 
PLASTICS,  INCORPORATED 
4387  West  35th  Street 
Cleveland  9,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  George  V.  Goulder, 

pres.;  H.  G.  Goulder,  vice-pres.;  Rich- 
ard J.  Goulder,  secy.  & treas.;  H.  H. 
Zabor,  plant  mgr.;  L.  S.  Bamberger, 
pur.  agent. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  18 — 12  to  700 
tons;  Injection,  2 — 8 oz. 

INTERNATIONAL  PRINTING  INK 
DIVISION 

INTERCHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

350  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  1,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  In  all  principol 

cities. 

PERSONNEL:  R.  W.  Smith,  pres.; 

James  Beckett,  W.  Frank  Cornell, 
Fronk  W.  Cray,  Jack  Jeuck,  Timothy 
A.  Ryan  & Joseph  W.  Viner,  vice- 
pres.;  John  Micik,  dir.  plastics  research; 
George  Welp,  adv.  mgr.;  Howard 
Kress,  pur.  agent. 

INTERNATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO. 

2515  West  18th  Street 
Chicogo,  Illinois 

INTERSTATE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
160  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Louis  A.  Levy,  owner. 

INVITATION  TILE  COMPANY 
372-9th  Street 
Brooklyn  15,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  T.  L.  De  Motteis,  pres., 
gen.  mgr.  & dir.  plastics  research; 
Frances  Zambrano,  secy.;  Anthony 
Gallo,  treas. 

IRVINGTON  VARNISH  & INSULATOR 
CO. 

6 Argyle  Terrace 
Irvington  11,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  Irvington  Varnish  & 
insulator  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Hamil- 
ton, Ont.,  Canada. 

PERSONNEL;  Arthur  E.  Jones,  pres.; 
Robert  Mezger,  vice-pres.  & works 
mgr.;  William  M.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  vice- 
pres.  & dir.  research;  Frank  A.  Shoe- 
maker,  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.;  Fred 
M.  Miller,  secy.;  Corl  Egner,  treas.; 
Eric  Gloss,  chief  engr.;  O.  Date,  chief 
chem.;  Frank  W.  Woznak,  sales  mgr., 
chem.  div.;  Douglas  Ward,  sales  mgr., 
plastics;  H.  Rotherham,  dir.  plastics 
res.;  R.  J.  Wanek,  adv.  mgr.;  C.  K. 
Johnson,  pur.  agt. 

IRVINGTON  VARNISH  & INSULATOR 
COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LTD. 
Hamilton,  Canada 

PERSONNEL:  A.  E.  Jones,  pres.;  J.  E. 
Willaims,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  R. 
T.  Todd,  sales  mgr.;  H.  Snowder,  supt.; 
A.  A.  Hesketh,  pur.  agent. 

PRESSES:  Extrusion,  2V2  tn. 

ISLAND  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
27-01  Bridge  Plazo  North 
Long  Island  City  1,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  2205  Washington 
St.,  Newton  62,  Mass.;  76  Northside 
Rd.,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

PERSONNEL:  John  W.  Stiles,  gen.  mgr.; 
Sam  Eckhaus,  chief  engr.;  G.  P.  Block- 
iston,  adv.  mgr.;  Maurice  Kelly,  pur. 
agent. 

ITINERETTE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  992 
Vallejo,  California 

JACOBSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1414  S.  Wabosh  Avenue 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 

JACOBUS  PLASTICS,  INC. 

Jacobus,  Pennsylvania 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  The  Jas.  H.  Savage 
Associates,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  Yorlc; 
Richord  A.  Weppner  & Co.,  18  N. 
Lynwood  Ave.,  Glenside,  Pa. 
PERSONNEL:  Ben|.  L.  Franklin,  pres., 
gen.  & plant  mgr.;  Robert  E.  Franklin, 
vice-pres.,  supt.,  chief  engr.,  sales 
mgr.  & dir.  plastics  res.;  Ben|.  E.  Frank- 
lin, secy.,  treas.,  chief  chem.,  dir. 
pub.  rei.  & adv.  mgr.;  W.  W.  Frank- 
lin, pur.  agt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  1 — 40  ton,  1— 
50  ton,  1—75  ton. 


JAMER  CORPORATION 
22  East  21$t  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  A.  A.  Davis,  pres. 

JANIS  PLASTICS  PRODUCTS 
1671  North  Milwaukee  Ave. 

Chicago  47,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  J.  Poticha,  H.  L.  Levin- 
son  & Geo.  L.  Narens,  owners;  E. 
Goldfarb,  dtr.  plastics  res. 

JAPAN  COMPANY,  THE 

5103  Lakeside  Avenue 

Cleveland  14,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL;  Harry  Forsberg,  pres.;  L. 

E.  Welsh,  secy. 

JARRELL-ASH  COMPANY 
165  Newbury  Street 
Boston  16,  Massachusetts 
PEftSONNEL:  C.  W.  Jarrell,  pres.;  R.  E. 
Ashiey,  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.;  J.  A. 
Brickett,  secy.;  R.  F.  Jarrell,  treas.  & 
gen.  mgr. 

JARVIS,  CHARLES  L.  COMPANY 
Middleton,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  Marshall  N.  Jarvis,  pres. 
& treas.;  R.  Wetzel,  vice-pres.  & sales 
mgr.;  F.  C.  Barker,  secy.;  Andrew 
Josephson,  supt.;  William  F.  Jarvis, 
plant  mgr.;  C.  T.  Beveridge,  chief 
engr.;  G.  H.  Buker,  pur.  agent. 

JEFFERSON  MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 
660-70  West  Fourth  Street 
Cincinncrti,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  S.  J.  Newman,  pres.; 
W.  J.  Newman,  vice-pres.;  L.  N. 
Mackey,  adv.  mgr. 

JENNEL  COMPANY,  THE 
Washington  & Walnut  Sts. 

East  Rochester,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  Arthur  H.  Gabel,  pres.; 
J.  G.  Jensen,  secy.;  R.  C.  Gabel,  treas. 

JERGUSON  GAGE  AND  VALVE  CO. 
87  Fetisway 

Somerville  35,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICES;  In  all  principol 
cities. 

PERSONNEL:  Brooks  Stevens,  Jr.,  pres.; 
E.  E.  von  Ham  & Newell  Garfield, 
vice-pres.;  Alden  French,  treas.;  James 
A.  Ford,  sales  mgr.  & adv.  mgr.;  T. 
Hilton,  supt.;  Mario  F.  Tamburino, 
chief  engr.;  H.  M.  Rixon,  pur.  agent. 

JERSEY  PLASTIC  & DIE  CASTING 
CO. 

74  Richmond  Street 
Newark  3,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Patrick  Zazzara,  owner; 
Nicholas  Zazzara,  pur.  agt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  2 — 50  ton,  1— 

75  ton,  1—200  ton,  1 — 300  ton;  injee- 
tion,  1 — 8 or. 

JERSEY  SHEET  METAL  PRODUCTS, 
INCORPORATED 
78-84. 21st  Avenue 
Paterson,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL;  Alex  Schoem,  pres.; 
Spencer  Schoem,  vice-pres.  & treas.; 
Anne  Grasso,  secy.;  Jocob  Meyers, 
gen.  mgr. 

JERYCO  PXASTICS  CORPORATION 
431  Fayatte  Avenue 
Mamaroneck,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Max  Pressner,  pres.; 

Louis  Hirsch,  gen.  mgr. 

JESSOP  STEEL  COMPANY 
Woshington,  Pnnsylvania 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principol  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  Fred  T.  H.  Youngman, 
pres.;  Harry  Wilson,  Jr.,  Ist  vice-pres.; 

R.  M.  Paxton,  Jr.,  vice-pres.;  T.  W. 
Pennington,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  sales; 

R.  J.  Murray,  secy.  & treas.;  J.  M. 
Bendot,  chief  engr.;  R.  A.  Anderson, 
chief  chem.;  M.  M.  Eicher,  plant  mgr.; 

J.  L.  Klein,  dir.  plastics  res.;  W.  R. 
Sphar,  adv.  mgr.;  C.  A.  Ewing,  pur. 
ogt. 

JOHNSON  CITY  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINE  WORKS,  INC. 

920  West  Walnut  Street 
Johnson  City,  Tennessee 
PERSONNEL:  George  H.  McDowell, 
pres.,  treas.  & pur.  agt.;  M.  A.  Ross, 


vice-pres.  & secy.;  R.  O.  Wood,  Sr., 
supt.  R.  O.  Wood,  Jr.,  chief  engr.; 
Frank  Lamons,  sales  engr. 

JOHNSON  CORPORATION,  THE 
800  Wood  Street 
Three  Rivers,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  R.  O.  Monroe,  pres.  & 
adv.  mgr.;  W.  F.  Clayton,  vice-pres. 
& chief  engr.;  C.  L.  Reed,  treas.;  A.  S. 
Lucas,  supt.;  J.  H.  Wagner,  pur.  agent. 

JOHNSON,  GERALD  C.  ASSOCIATES 
101  Park  Avenue  , 

New  York  17,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Gerald  C.  Johnson, 

owner;  Max  Jules  Gottschold,  chief 
engr. 

JOHNSON,  IVAN  T.  CO„  INC. 

95  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Ivan  T.  Johnson,  pres.; 
Marshall  D.  Nutt,  sales  mgr. 

JOHNSON  SERVICE  COMPANY 
507  E.  Michigan  Street 
Milwaukee  2,  Wisconsin 
BRANCH  OFFICES;  All  principol  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  J.  A.  Cutler,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  M.  F.  Rather,  vice-pres.  & dist. 
sales  mgr..  New  York;  O.  G.  Word, 
vice-pres.  & dist.  soles  mgr.,  Chicago; 
R.  J.  Murphy,  secy.  & treas.;  A.  J. 
Otto,  supt.;  C.  A.  Otto,  chief  engr.; 
J.  B.  Mueller,  chief  chemist;  J.  R. 
Vernon,  dir.  pub.  rei.  & adv.  & soles 
promotion;  C.  F.  Rohrbeck,  pur.  agt. 

JOHNSTON  INDUSTRIAL  PLASTICS, 
LIMITED 

2 Northview  Terrace 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  B.  K.  Johnston,  pres.;  F. 
J.  Styles,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  W. 

G.  Whately,  secy.  & treas. 

JOHNSTONE  ENGINEERING  & 
MACHINE  CO. 

Parkersburg,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL;  Robert  McC.  Johnstone, 
pres.  & owner;  Col.  E.  V.  Stansbury, 
vice-pres.;  Jos.  A.  Rider,  secy.;  A.  S. 
Johnstone,  treas.;  E.  A.  Holland,  pur. 
agt. 

JONES,  CHARLES  E., 

ASSOCIATES,  INCORPORATED 
189  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago  2,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  Charles  E.  Jones,  pres. 

JONES-DABNEY  COMPANY 

1481  South  llth  Street 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Detroit;  Nework, 

N.  J. 

PERSONNEL:  W.  C.  Dobney,  pres.;  E. 

F.  Musterman,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  mfg., 

E.  J.  Probeck,  vice-pres.,  resin  & 
grinding  liq.  div.;  F.  H.  Volk,  secy.; 
A.  W.  Bornhouser,  gen.  mgr.;  L.  K. 
Scott,  chief  chem.;  J.  C.  Knochet,  sales 
mgr.  resin  & grinding  liq.  div.;  J.  M. 
Thomas,  tech.  dir.  resin  & grinding 
liq.  div.;  J.  C.  Wilcox,  sales  mgr.;  G. 

H.  Fitch,  adv.  mgr.;  J.  W.  Cullen,  pur. 
ogt. 

JUDD  SALES  COMPANY 
317  North  llth  Street 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

PERSONNEL;  Clyde  B.  Judd,  gen.  mgr. 

JUST  PLASTICS,  INCORPORATED 
2010  Broadway 
New  York  23,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Chas.  Vermann,  pres.; 
John  Kronberg,  sales  mgr. 

K-PLASTIK 

580  Natoma  Street 

San  Francisco  3,  California 

PERSONNEL:  Ferdinand  T.  Kebely, 

owner. 

K *&  F METAL  SPRAY  INDUSTRY 
566  Piper  Boulevard 
Detroit  15,  Michigan 
SHOP:  11204  Chorlevoix  Ave.,  De- 
troit 14. 

PERSONNEL:  Edward  J.  Forrester, 

pres.;  Edward  Kubiak,  vice-pres.;  J. 

M.  Sanders,  secy.  & treas.;  Frands  J. 
Fredal,  gen.  mgr.;  Ted  Ritter,  dir.  pub. 
*rel.;  William  Thompson,  adv.  mgr. 
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Mold  it  faster,  hetter, 
more  eronomkally  on 


Impco 

MOLDING  MACHINES 


Type  VF  Injection-Compression  Machine 

The  Impco  Type  VF  may  be  used  for: 

(1)  Straight  injection  molding  of  thermoplastic  materials 

(2)  Injection-compression  molding  of  thermoplastic  materials 

(3)  Compression  molding  of  thermosetting  materials 

(4)  Plunger  or  transfer  molding  of  thermosetting  materials 

Unusual  results  are  obtained  by  combining  a vertical  clamping 
unit  with  a horizontal  injection  unit.  In  the  vertical  unit  is  a 
compression  ram  which  operates  up  through,  but  independently 
of,  the  stationary  die  platen. 


Capacities:  13^,  2,  8,  12,  16,  and 


Units  for  Controlling 
Mold  Temperatures 

By  maintaining  the  proper  mold 
temperature  this  unit  offers  many 
advantages  in  both  injection  and 
injection-compression  molding. 


Plunger  or 

Transfer 

Machine 


This  350-ton  machine  is  the  fastest  press  of  its 
type.  Faster  loading  of  pre-forms,  faster  cull  re- 
moval  and  shorter  plunger  travel  are  made  pos- 
sible  because  the  high  speed  transfer  cylinder  is 
located  beneath  the  stationary  platen. 


Another  unique  feature  is  the  7 to  1 ratio 
between  the  clamping  mechanism  and  transfer 
cylinder.  Pressure  on  either  can  be  adjusted  as 
desired  as  they  are  powered  by  separate  pumps. 


Available  also  in  50-ton  capacity. 


Injection  Machine 

The  Impco  HF  is  an  efficient  high  speed  machine 
for  straight  injection  molding.  Mechanical  fea- 
tures  include  an  improved  hydraulic  system  and 
heating  cylinder.  All  parts  are  accessible  for  easy 
adjustment.  Capacity:  4 ounces. 

Other  Impco  Machines 

Laboratory  Presses,  from  10  to  25  tons 
Compression  Molding  Presses,  from  2 5 to  1 000  tons 
Polishing  and  Laminating  Presses,  fully  hydrau- 
lic, from  50  to  1000  tons 
Injection  Units,  3 and  5 lb.,  may  be  attached  to 
your  present  compression  presses.  These  oper- 
ate from  a central  station  hydraulic  system 


Write  for  further  information  or  ask  for  a representative  to  call 


PLASTIC  MOLDING  MACHINERY  DIVISION 

PAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

NASHUA  • NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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K & M MACHINE  COMPANY 
3128-40  Bellevue  Road 
Toledo  6,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Wm.  Kromer  & Erik 

Kohier,  owners;  John  Petrocho,  plant 
mgr.;  Henry  Fluette,  pur.  agt. 

K & S PIASTIC  DESIGNS  CO. 

1 Cooper  Square 

New  York,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Samuel  Shapiro,  owner. 

KABAR  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 
1907  White  Plains  Road 
New  York  60,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Relno  Johnson,  pres., 

chief  engr.,  plant  mgr.  & pur.  agt.; 
Philip  Weiss,  secy.,  treås.  & gen.  mgr.; 
George  Johnson,  supt.;  Gerald  B. 
Gross,  sales  mgr. 


KANTER,  E.  J.  & COMPANY 

1811  Indiana  Avenue 

Chicago  16,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  M.  Kanter,  pres.;  Jerome 

Kanter,  secy.  & treas. 

KARELSEN,  E.,  INCORPORATED 
125  West  45th  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  J.  F.  Karelsen,  pres., 

treas.,  gen.  mgr.,  supt.  & chief  engr.; 
L.  Karelsen,  vice-pres.  & secy. 

KARLSTAD,  ANDREW  C. 

4146  Ventura  Canyon  Avenue 
Sherman  Oaks,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Andrew  C.  Karlstad, 

owner. 

KAYE  PLASTICS  CORPORATION 
110  East  23rd  Street 
Stelton,  New  Jersey 
MAILING  ADDRESS:  P.  O.  Box  1149, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

PERSONNEL:  S.  Leon  Kaye,  pres.; 

Philip  Kaye,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  Betty 
G.  Kaye,  secy.;  John  Bokor,  Jr.,  supt. 


KAYE.TEX  MFG.  CORP. 

110  East  23rd  Street 
New  York  10,  New  York 
PERSONNEL-;  G.  H.  Salmon,  pres.; 
Irving  Korn,  vice-pres.  & dir.  pub. 
rei.;  S.  John  Smith,  vice-pres.,  gen. 
mgr.,  chief  engr.  & plont  mgr.;  H. 
Segall,  vice-pres.;  Charles  Mahler, 
secy.;  Joseph  $.  Kaye,  treas.  & sales 
mgr.;  Vernon  Pierce,  supt.  & chief 
chemist. 


KEARNEY  & TRECKER  CORP. 

6784  W.  National  Avenue 
Milwaukee  14,  Wisconsin 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Cleveland;  Detroit; 
New  York;  Pittsburgh;  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
PERSONNEL:  Francis  Trecker,  pres.;  R. 
W.  Burk,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  sales;  Ed- 
gar W.  Trecker,  exec.  vice-pres.;  J.  B. 
Armitage,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  engr.;  R.  L. 
Bischoff,  secy.  & treas.;  Charles  Vockel, 
supt.;  H.  H.  Lentzner,  'sales  mgr.;  A.  J. 
John,  adv.  mgr.;  W.  H.  Pritchard,  pur. 
agt. 

KEARSARGE  PEG  COMPANY 
66  Beocon  Street 
Boston  8,  Massachusetts 
MILL;  Bortlett,  N.  H. 

PERSONNEL:  Stanley  E.  Davidson  & 
Francis  L.  Brannen,  partners. 

KEATS,  WILLIAM 
1 1 Broadway 
New  York  4,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Buenos  Aires,  Ar- 
gentina; Rio  de  Janeiro;  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil. 

PERSONNEL;  William  Keats,  owner. 

KEELER  BRASS  COMPANY 
955  Godfrey  Avenue,  S.  W. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  I.  S.  Keeler,  pres.;  E.  S. 
Clark  & P.  F.  Steketee,  Jr.,  vice-pres.; 

F.  S.  Larned,  secy.  & treas.;  I.  E.  Steg- 
mier,  supt.;  G.  V.  Jakeway,  chief 
engr.;  J.  M.  Bak,  pur.  agent. 


KELLER  PRODUCTS,  INCORPORATED 
41  Union  Street 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire 
PERSONNEL:  Robert  R.  Keller,  pres., 
treas.,  gen.  mgr.,  chief  chem.,  dir. 
plastics  res.  & pur.  agt.;  Robert  Rausch, 
vice-pres.  & chief  engr.;  Paul  Mathe- 
son,  vice-pres.;  Rudolph  Keller,  secy.; 
John  Stanhope,  supt.,  dir.  pub.  rei.  & 
plant  mgr.;  Harold  Johnson,  adv.  & 
sales  mgr. 

KELLOGG  CONTAINER  DIVISION 
U.  S.  ENVELOPE  CO. 

21  Cypress  Street 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  New  York, 

PERSONNEL:  W.  M.  Cary,  gen.  mgr.; 

W.  Kroll,  supt.;  Eliot  L.  Wight,  adv. 

mgr. 

KEM-PLEX  CORPORATION 
407  East  24th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Edward  S.  Wexler,  pres.; 
Sanford  Levlne,  secy.  & treas. 
PRESSES:  Injection  2—8  oz. 

KENILWORTH  PLASTICS  CO.,  INC. 
892  Broadway 
New  York  3,  New  York 
PLANT:  Kenilworth,  N.  J. 

PERSONNEL:  Saul  Neuman,  pres.;  H. 
David  Sprung,  vice-pres.;  Emanuel  A. 
Sprung,  asst.  secy.;  Herbert  J.  Neu- 
man, asst.  treas.;  James  Day,  supt. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  10 — 50  to  75 
ton,  5 — 100  ton,  2 — 200  ton. 

KENNEDY  CAR  LINER  & BAG 
CO.,  INC. 

Shelbyville,  Indiana 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
Philadelphia. 

PERSONNEL:  F.  W.  Kennedy^  pres.;  H. 
M.  Hanson,  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.;  H. 
B.  Engtish,  vice-pres.  & prod.  mgr.;  L. 
P.  Lockman,  secy.;  Burton  F.  Swain, 
treas.;  Gael  H.  Lemmon,  dir.  industriel 
rei.;  O.  J.  Tueker,  pur.  agt. 

KENNEDY  VALVE  MFG  CO.,  THE 
East  Water  Street 
EImira,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  1306  S.  Conal  St., 
Chicago;  161  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York; 
448  Tenth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
PERSONNEL:  Chas.  F.  Kennedy,  pres.; 
Leon  H.  Marsh,  vice-pres.  & secy.; 
Matthew  E.  Kennedy,  treas. 

KENT  PLASTICS  CORPORATION 
158  North  Fulton  Avenue 
Evansville,  Indiona 

PERSONNEL:  R.  H.  Morehouse,  pres., 
gen.  & sales  mgr.;  L.  H.  Haase,  vice- 
pres.;  C.  W.  Krause,  secy.  & dir.  plas- 
tics res.;  J.  F.  Derr,  treas.  & pur.  agt. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  4 — 8 oz.,  2—16  oz. 

KENT,  ROGER  COMPANY 
211  North  7th  Street 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

PERSONNEL:  Mervin  Kohn,  pres.  & 
sales  mgr.;  S.  Susan  Gold,  vice-pres.; 
Zoe  E.  Walsh,  secy.  & pur.  agent; 
John  F.  Chopline,  treas. 

KENTUCKY  PLASTICS,  INC. 

132  N.  Washington  Street 
Louisville,  Kentueky 
PERSONNEL:  L.  A.  Guthals,  pres.; 

Paul  J.  Fillman,  vice-pres.;  Roy  Good, 
secy.  & treas. 

KEOLYN  PLASTICS,  INC. 

2731  North  Puiaski  Road 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  W.  L.  McKay,  pres.;  W. 

D.  McKay,  vice-pres.  & pur.  ageirt;  E. 
R.  McKay,  secy.;  J.  E.  Glatt,  treas.  & 
sales  mgr.;  A.  G.  Vaselow  & J.  J.  Det- 
zel,  supts. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 2 oz.,  1—4  oz., 
1—9  oz. 

KERR  PLASTIC  COMPANY,  R.  W. 

Hastings,  Nebraska 

PERSONNEL:  R.  W.  Kerr,  pres.;  J.  A. 

Kemps,  sales  mgr.;  J.  Polenske,  pur. 

agt. 

KESSLER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
State  Road  & Cottman  Ave. 
Philadelphia  35,  Pennsylvania 


PERSONNEL:  Fred  E.  Loud,  pres.;  L.  W. 
Wosum,  vice-pres.;  J.  Rodman  Tomp- 
kins,  secy.;  David  Levin,  treas.;  J.  E. 
Stonis,  sales  mgr.;  J.  G.  Shea,  pur.  agt. 

KESTIN,  M.  J.  COMPANY 
225  Lafayette  Street 
New  York  12,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  M.  J.  Kestin,  owner;  J.  M. 
Sifontes,  export  mgr. 

KESTRAL  CORPORATION 
33  Lyman  Street 
Springfield  3,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  1186  Broadway, 

New  York. 

PERSONNEL:  F.  W.  Marsh,  pres.;  T. 
Moriarty,  secy.;  J.  Wood,  treas. 

KETCHAM,  HOWARD,  INC. 

101  Park  Avenue 
New  York  17,  H«vv  York 
PERSONNEL:  Howard  Ketcham,  pres.; 
Leon  S.  Theit,  dir.  pub.  rei. 

KETCHPEL  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 
1401-05  Palisade  Avenue 
West  Englewood,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Paul  A.  Ketchpel,  pres.; 

G.  H.  Ketchpel,  secy.;  H.  K.  Egli,  chief 
engr.;  Paul  J.  Schmitt,  pur.  agt. 

KEWLEY,  RUSKIN  K.  & ASSOC. 
6130  North  Oakley  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  R.  K.  Kewley,  owner. 

KEYES  FIBRE  COMPANY 
Waterville,  Maine 

PERSONNEL:  Dwight  S.  Brigham, 

pres.;  Wallace  E.  Parsons,  vice-pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  Leonard  A.  Pierce,  secy.; 
Ralph  H.  Cutting,  treas.  & asst.  gen. 
mgr.;  Gustave  R.  Johnson,  mgr.  manu- 
faeture;  Walter  H.  Randall,  chief  engr.; 
Edward  E.  Sawyer,  chief  chem.;  H. 
Douglas  Archibald,  sales  mgr.;  H.  G. 
Young,  pur.  agt. 

KIEMAC  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
33-56  54th  Street 
Woodside,  Long  Island,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Frank  W.  McDowell, 

pres.,  supt.,  plant  mgr.;  Paul  Kienast, 
treas.,  chief  chemist  & dir.  plastics 
research;  A.  Angerstein,  chief  engr. 

KIESLING,  S.  F.  COMPANY 
19  S.  Wells  Street 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  B.  L.  Kiesling,  H.  G.  Link. 
M.  L.  Kiesling,  partners. 

KILGORE  MFG.  COMPANY,  THE 
Westerville,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  New  York. 
PERSONNEL;  H.  B.  Watkins,  pres.  & 
treas.;  W.  Watkins,  secy.  & pur.  agt.; 

H.  H.  Dooley,  sales  mgr.;  M.  L.  Grosh, 
supt.;  C.  E.  Sefts,  chief  engr.;  L.  E. 
Day,  chief  chemist;  K.  L.  Kendig,  adv. 
mgr.  & dir.  pub.  rei. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORPORATION 
Neenah,  Wisconsin 

PERSONNEL;  Cola  G.  Parker,  pres.;  A. 

G.  Sharp,  plastics  sales  mgr.;  Dr.  K.  A. 
Craig,  dir.  plastics  res.;  T.  D.  Ward, 
adv.  mgr.;  L.  C.  Stilp,  pur.  agt. 

KINGMAN,  E.  B.,  COMPANY 
96  Exchange  Street 
Leominster,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  c/o  Ben  Hur  Prods., 
Inc.,  302  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1. 
PERSONNEL:  Thos.  C.  Howe,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Albert  J.  Gottlieb,  secy.  & gen. 
mgr.;  A.  Duchesneau,  supt.;  Richard 

H.  Howe,  sales  mgr.;  Robert  F.  Howe, 
plant  mgr.;  W.  L.  Weeks,  pur.  agt. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  16—1  to  8 oz.; 
extrusion,  2— 2Va“. 

KINGS  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 
482  Boltic  Street 
Brooklyn  17,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Jack  Weisburst,  pres.; 
Forrest  T.  Weisburst,  vice-pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  Irving  A.  Weisburst,  secy.,  treas. 
& pur.  agt. 

KINGSLEY  STAMPING  MACHINE 

CO. 

1606  Cahuenga  Boulevard 
Hollywood  28,  California 


PERSONNEL:  L.  A.  Kingsley,  pres.  & 
owner;  Marge  Kingsley,  vice-pres.;  J. 

E.  Carrters,  sales  mgr.;  Joseph  Flick, 
plant  mgr. 

KINNEY  MFG.  CO. 

3529-41  Washington  Street 
Boston  30,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  los  An- 
geles, New  York,  Philadelphia. 
PERSONNEL:  H.  B.  Neal,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  W.  E.  Worcester,  vice-pres.  & 
sales  mgr.;  Chas.  Hemmlngway,  secy.; 

F.  C.  Adams,  treas.;  L.  E.  Stickney, 
supt.;  H.  I.  Stoitz,  chief  engr.;  Carleton 
Goff,  adv.  mgr.;  P.  E.  Bott,  pur.  agent. 

KIRBY  COMPANY,  THE 
13000  Athens  Avenue 
Cleveland  7,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  John  F.  Kirby,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Sarah  A.  Pynehan,  vice-pres. 
& secy.;  E.  J.  Frommeyer,  supt. 

KIRK  AND  BLUM  MFG.  CO.,  THE 
2838  Spring  Grove  Avenue 
Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 
PERSONNEL:  R.  J.  Blum,  pres.;  C.  F. 
Wuiff,  secy.;  W.  P.  Meuttman,  treas. 

KIRK,  F.  J„  MOLDING  COMPANY 
140  Brook  Street 
Clinton,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Fred  J.  Kirk  & Frederick 
R.  Schreiter,  owners;  J.  A.  Deitemeyer, 
sales  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  2—4  oz.,  4—8  oz. 

KIRK  PLASTIC  COMPANY 
170  East  JefFerson  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  11,  California 
PERSONNEL:  B.  L.  Hyde,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  R.  Miller,  sales  mgr.;  Jerry  Hyde, 
chief  engr. 

KLEINBERGER,  RICHARD  C. 

1 East  Post  Road 
White  Plains,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Richard  C.  Kleinberger, 
owner. 

KLEINERMAN,  M.,  & SONS 
406  South  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles  13,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Maurice  Kleinerman, 

owner. 

KLISE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

50  Cottage  Grove  Street  S.W. 

Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago;  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  High  Point,  N.  C.;  Jomes- 
town,  N.  Y.;  Los  Angeles;  Miami;  New 
York. 

PERSONNEL:  J.  C.  Veen,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Klise,  vice-pres.;  Mrs. 
E.  K.  Clark,  secy.;  C.  Bodbyl,  chief 
engr.;  G.  P.  Eday,  sales  mgr.;  Wm. 
CuTver,  pur.  agt. 

KNICKERBOCKER  PLASTIC  CO.,  INC. 
4101  San  Fernando  Road 
Glendale  4,  California 
SHOWROOMS:  1107  Broadway,  New 
York  10. 

PERSONNEL:  Leo  L.  White,  pres.; 

James  B.  Joyce,  gen.  mgr.;  W.  O.  Her- 
sey,  supt.;  Adam  George,  sales  mgr. 
(N.  Y.) 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—4  oz.,  2—8  oz., 
3—12  oz. 

KNIGHT,  W.  B.,  MACHINERY  CO. 
3920  West  Pine  Boulevard 
St.  Louis  8,  Missouri 
PERSONNEL:  W.  B.  Knight,  pres.;  H. 
E.  Knight,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  C. 
W.  Knight,  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.; 
H.  E.  Knight,  Jr.,  secy.  & treas.;  A. 
Kleinsarge,  chief  engr. 

KNOB  HILL  PRODUCTS 
126  Water  Street 
Sheboygan  Falls,  Wisconsin 

KNOEDLER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
651  High  Street 
Lancoster,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  Alphonse  Knoedler,  pres.; 
Karl  Loos,  vice-pres.;  F.  S.  Hoffman, 
secy.  & treas. 

KOCH,  GEORGE  SONS,  INC. 

10  South  llth  Avenue 

Evansville,  Indlano 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  53  W.  Jackson, 
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for  Safety 


An  Eastman  Plastic 


Cb/p-Weld  Goggles  manufactured  by 
WiJIson  Products,  lac.,  Readtng,  Pa. 


I^ouble  Tenite  frames  insure  maximum  safety 
and  comfort  for  the  wearer  of  these  well-known 
chipping  and  welding  goggles.  Tenite  has 
excellent  impact  strength,  is  light  in  weight 
and  pleasant  to  the  touch.  It  is  low  in  heat 
conductivity,  and  is  not  harmed  by  perspiration. 


Protective  glasses  are  held  by  Tenite  threads 
which  are  injection  molded  around  wire  screen. 
Frame  production  is  rapid,  finishing  operatioi 
are  simple  and  few.  Since  these  goggles 
manufactured  by  the  millions,  the 
economical  volume  production  maj 
possible  by  Tenite  is  a decided . 


T 

information  legaiding  Tenite 
ia  obtainable  through  representativea 
located  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dayton, 
Detroit,  Leominster,  Masa., 

Loa  Angelea,  New  York,  Portland,  Ore., 
Rocheater,  N.  Y.,  St.  Louia,  San 
Franciaco,  Seattle,  and  Toronto,  Canada; 
and  elaewhere  throughout  the  world 
from  Eaatman  Kodak  Company 
aifiliatea  and  diatributora. 


For  further  information  ab^t  the 
properties  and  many  uses^  Tenite,  write 
for  a free  32-page  color^lustrated  book, 
to  Tennessee  Eastm^^ Corporation 
(Subsidiary  of  Eastn^n  Kodak  Company) 
Kingsport,  Tenne^ee. 


! 


Chicago;  Industrial  Systems  Co.,  341 
S.  Central  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
PERSONNEL:  A.  C.  Koch,  pres.;  R.  1/ 
Koch,  secy.  & treas.;  R.  M.  Koch,  gen. 
mgr.;  G.  W.  Hoelscher,  supt.;  F.  L. 
Elliott,  chief  engr.;  G.  Ashburn  Koch, 
dir.  pub.  rei.;  Logan  H.  Miller,  odv. 
mgr.;  L.  Doren  Covert,  pur.  agt. 

KOLLER-CRAFT  PLASTIC  PROD.,  INC. 
Fenton,  Missouri 

PERSONNEL:  A.  J.  Koller,  pres.,  treas., 
gen.  mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  John  Koller, 
vice-pres.;  M.  C.  Koller,  secy.;  J.  Sinn, 
supt.;  C.  Gudermuth,  chief  engr. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  2 — 75  ton, 

3-100  ton,  2 — 200  ton,  1-250  ton; 
injection,  1 — 2 oz.,  1 — 4 oz.,  2 — 9 oz., 
2-16  oz. 

KOPPERS  COMPANY,  INC. 

Koppers  Building 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  Brehon  Somervell,  pres.; 
Don  M.  Rugg,  vice-pres.,  chem.  div.; 
J.  N.  Forker,  vice-pres.,  tar  products 
div.;  E.  S.  Ruffin,  Jr.,  secy.;  E.  B. 
Schuck,  treos.;  Ralph  Winslow,  dir. 
pub.  rei.  & adv.  mgr.;  T.  C.  Keeling, 
sales  mgr.,  chem.  div. 

KOPPLIN  MOLDING  COMPANY 
1440  Btair  Avenue 
St.  Louis  6,  Missouri 
PERSONNEL:  Karl  Kopplin,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  T.  Joseph  Byrth,  secy.  & 
treas.;  A.  H.  Burris,  vice-pres.  & oper- 
ating mgr. 

KOSONS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
124-126  West  31st  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Harry  Kober  & Marvin 
Kober,  partners. 

KOSTO  HOBBY  CRAFTS  PLASTICS 
CORPORATION 
3263  North  Street,  Northwest 
Washington  7,  0.  C. 

PERSONNEL;  Samuel  Kostolefsky, 
pres.,  gen.  mgr.,  dir.  pub.  rei.,  & pur. 
ogent;  Abe  R.  Friedmon,  vice-pres.; 
Elizabeth  K.  Kostolefsky,  secy.;  Morris 
J.  Rockman,  treas.  & chief  chemist. 

KRAFELT  CORPORATION 
1081  DuPont  Building 
Wilmington  41,  Delowore 
PERSONNEL:  David  Lindsay,  Jr.,  pres. 
& supt.;  J.  Simpson  Dean,  vice-pres.; 
W.  N.  Potter,  Jr.,  secy.  & treas. 

KRAFT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
917  W.  18th  Street 
Chicago  8,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  M.  M.  Kraft,  owner;  F. 

E.  Harris,  gen.  mgr.;  G.  G.  Kraft,  soles 
mgr. 

KRAMER,  H.  W.,  COMPANY 
120-30  Jamoica  Avenue 
Richmond  Hill  18,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  H.  W.  Kramer,  partner 
& sales  mgr.;  Herbert  L.  Kramer,  part- 
ner, gen.  mgr.,  dir.  pub.  rei.  & pur. 
agt.;  Julius  Meissler,  partner  & plant 
mgt.;  Paul  Ruccione,  supt.;  Joseph 
Ruccione,  dir.  plostics  res. 

KRASNY  PLASTIC  PRODUCTS 
109  Long  Avenue 
Hillside,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Edward  M.  Krasny  & 
Arthur  Rosen,  partners. 

KREBS,  MAZIE 

162  East  Ontorio  Street 

Chicogo,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Mazie  Krebs,  owner. 

KREIDL  CHEMICO-PHYSICAL  CO. 
New  York  19,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Werner  H.  Kreidl,  owner. 

KRUSE  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
1121  27th  Avenue 
Seattle  22,  Washington 
PERSONNEL:  John  H.  Kruse  & Mrs. 
John  H.  Kruse,  owners. 

KUHLMAN  PLASTICS  CO.,  INC. 
1605  Norton  Avenue 
Kansas  City  1,  Missouri 
PERSONNEL:  O.  E.  Kuhlmon,  pres.; 
Marie  Kuhiman,  secy.  & treas.;  Andre 

F.  Gindre,  prod.  supt.;  Kenneth  R. 


McHardy,  chief  engr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—4  oz.,  1 — 12  oz., 

1— 16  oz. 

KUHN  & JACOB  MOLDING  & 

TOOL  CO. 

1200  Southard  Street 

Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  55  W.  42nd  St.,  New 

York. 

PERSONNEL:  Eugene  Jacob,  pres.; 

Walter  Jacob,  vice-pres.;  Wolter  J. 
Jacob,  Jr.,  secy.;  Eugene  A.  Jacob,  Jr., 
treas. 

KUNST,  JOHN  COMPANY,  THE 
41  Murray  Street 
New  York  7,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  W.  C.  Grossklaus,  gen. 
mgr.;  L.  Schaefer,  supt. 

KURZ-KASCH,  INCORPORATED 
Dayton  1,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  608  S.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago  5;  4310  Maple  Ave.,  Dal- 
las 9;  Donovan  BIdg.,  Detroit;  News- 
Herald  BIdg.,  Box  591,  Franklin,  Pa.; 
800  W.  Ilth  St.,  Los  Angeles  15;  220 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  York  10;  4903  Delmar 
BIvd.,  St.  Louis  8;  11  King  St.  W., 
Toronto  1,  Ont.,  Canada. 

EXPORT  OFFICE:  89  Broad  St.,  New 
York  4. 

PERSONNEL:  J.  J.  Bauman,  pres.;  H. 
J.  Kasch,  Sr.,  vice-pres.;  R.  F.  Young, 
secy.;  W.  G.  Davidson,  treos.;  R.  H. 
Dean,  gen.  & sales  mgr.;  H.  J.  Kasch. 
Jr.,  plant  mgr,;  C.  M.  Jensen,  chief 
engr.;  R.  I.  Davidson,  adv.  mgr.;  I.  H. 
Naas,  pur.  agt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  135 — 12  to 

500  ton. 

KUSAN,  INCORPORATED 
Henderson,  Kentucky 
PERSONNEL;  William  R.  McLain.  pres.,- 
Earl  C.  Horton,  vice-pres.;  C.  A.  Hor- 
ner,  secy.  & treas.;  Charles  M.  Ander- 
son, sales  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  2 — 4 oz.,  2—8  oz., 

2- 10  oz. 

KUTCH,  WALTER  E.,  COMPANY 
18229  West  McNichols 
Detroit  19,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  Walter  E.  Kutch,  pres.; 
Irma  E.  Kutch,  secy.  & treas. 

KUX  MACHINE  COMPANY 
3940  West  Harrison  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL;  Albert  S.  Kux,  pres.; 
James  J.  Kux  & George  Kux,  vice- 
pres.;  Casiemer  Bieniasz,  supt.;  Leon- 
ard  Cobb,  pur.  ogt. 

KWID-MOLD  PLASTIC  CORP. 

247  West  67th  Street 
New  York  23,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  36  Prospect  St.,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

PERSONNEL:  Joseph  Peariman,  pres., 
soles  mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  Reuben  Sal- 
wen,  vice-pres.;  Maurice  Solwen, 
secy.;  Sidney  Saiwen,  treas.;  Samuel 
Garshellis,  chief  chem.;  Theodore  Ol- 
sen, plant  mgr. 

L.A.B.  CORPORATION 

31  Union  Place 

Summit,  New  Jersey 

PERSONNEL:  B.  A.  Wittkuhns,  pres.  & 

treos.;  H.  George  D.  Nutting,  vice- 

pres.  & secy.;  John  C.  Bruno,  supt.; 

Roger  W.  Morton,  pur.  ogent. 

LABORATORY  SPECIALTIES,  INC. 

Wabash,  Indiana 

PERSONNEL:  R.  D.  Black,  pres.;  Fred- 
erick  Kolb,  vice-pres.;  Paul  Lintner, 
secy.  & treas. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  2—30  ton,  2— 
50  ton. 

LACRINOID  PRODUCTS  OF 
CANADA,  LTD. 

Buckingham,  Quebee,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  A.  G.  Snell,  pres.;  H.  E. 
Baum  & L.  Z.  Cohen,  vice-pres.,*  A.  L. 
Corderoy,  secy.  & treas.;  David  P. 
Metrick,  sales  mgr.;  P.  G.  Linkloter, 
plant  mgr.;  O.  W.  Campbell,  pur.  agt. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  2—65  ton,  3 — 
70  ton,  4 — 75  ton,  1—95  ton,  2 — 100 
ton;  transfer,  2—1^  ton;  injection  1 — 
8 oz. 


LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

872  Woodward  Avenue 

Buffalo  17,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  230  N.  Michigan 

Ave.,  Chicago;  250  Park  Ave.,  New 

York. 

PERSONNEL:  R.  E.  Dillon,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  C.  S.  Davis,  Jr.,  asst.  to 
pres.  & adv.  mgr.;  B.  F.  Drilling,  secy.; 
J.  Doty,  treas.  & supt.;  Otto  Hoffmann, 
chief  engr.;  H.  D.  Thweatt,  mgr.,  sales 
& eng.;  L.  W.  Coleman,  sales  mgr.;  E. 
A.  Ennis,  pur.  agt. 

LAKE  5HORE  ENGRAVERS 

1901  Lake  Shore  Drive 

St.  Joseph,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  Kent  H.  Hughes,  owner. 

LAMICOID  FABRICATORS.  INC. 
4545  West  Cortland  Street 
Chicago  39,  Illinois 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  Book  BIdg.,  Detroit. 
PERSONNEL:  John  B.  Seever,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Harold  L.  Harmeson,  vice- 
pres.  & sales  mgr.;  Vernon  A.  Beck, 
vice-pres.;  Watden  C.  Cummins,  Jr., 
secy.  & treas.;  Alwin  G.  Schuehie, 
supt.;  Joseph  L.  Vogrig,  dir.  pub.  rei.; 
William  R.  Slewert,  pur.  agt. 

LAMINATED  PLASTICS,  INC. 

14838  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland  12,  Ohio 
PERSONNEL:  Roger  B.  White,  pres.  & 
treas.;  E.  W.  Hollis  & C.  R.  Newpher, 
vice-pres.;  John  S.  Pyke,  secy. 

LAMINATED  SHEET  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
259  "A"  Street 
Boston  10,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Charles  Roud,  pres.; 

Hugh  Tomb,  plant  mgr.;  Stanley  Ar- 
nold, pur.  ogt. 

LA  MODE  PLASTIC  COMPANY,  INC 
242  West  38th  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Henry  Morgenstein,  pres.; 
Albert  Zuckerman,  treas.  & pur.  agt. 

LAMSON  CORPORATION 
Syrocuse  1,  New  York 
SALES  OFFICES:  All  prindpal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  Carl  F.  Dietz,  pres.;  F.  D. 
Weeks,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  R.  I.  Hicks, 
vice-pres.  & gen.  works  mgr.;  C.  A. 
Burton,  gen.  sales  mgr.;  P.  P.  Suiter, 
comm.  sales  mgr.;  A.  J.  Cole,  indus- 
trial sales  mgr.;  J.  H.  Peritz,  sales 
mgr.  Allen  Billmyre  Div.;  C.  S.  Jen- 
nings,  sales  prom.  & adv.  mgr.;  H.  C. 
Kaller,  eng.  mgr.;  B.  Skelton,  pur.  agt.; 
W.  M.  Paff,  installation  mgr.;  A.  F. 
Pascall,  traffic  mgr. 

LAMSON  & SESSIONS  CO.,  THE 
1971  West  85th  Street 
Cleveland  2,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Detroit. 
Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis,  Salt  Lake  City, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle. 

PLANTS:  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Chicago; 
Cleveland;  Kent,  Ohio. 

PERSONNEL:  Geo.  S.  Case,  Sr.,  chair- 
man of  bd.;  Roy  H.  Smith,  pres.;  J.  F. 
Donohue,  vice-pres.;  H.  H.  Winterberg, 
secy.;  Geo.  S.  Case,  Jr.,  treas.;  H.  J. 
McMahon,  gen.  factory  mgr.;  Carl 
Harvey,  chief  engr.;  William  J.  Wolter- 
mire,  chief  prod.  engr.;  Robert  G.  Pat- 
terson,  soles  mgr.;  A.  E.  R.  Peterka, 
adv.  mgr.;  G.  W.  Hinds,  pur.  agt. 

LANCASTER  MOULDED  PLASTICS 
CORP. 

Ponikin  Road 

Lancaster,  Massochusetts 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  110  W.  40th  St., 

New  York  18. 

PERSONNEL:  Norman  P.  Letarte,  owner. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 8 oz.,  1 — 12  oi. 

LANCE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

5th  & Courtland  Streets 
Philadelphia  40,  Pennsylvonia 
PERSONNEL:  Lemuel  R.  Lance,  Jr., 
pres.  & treos.;  Lemuel  R.  Lance,  vice- 
pres.  & secy. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  12—50  to  200 
ton. 

LANDAN  RUBBER  & PLASTIC  PROD 
1308  West  Cermok  Rood 
Chicago,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  B.  Londan,  owner. 


LANDERS  CORPORATION,  THE 
P.  O.  Box  911 
Toledo  1,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  R.  G.  Landers,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  P.  E.  Roper,  secy.  & treas.; 
F.  W.  Baker,  supt.  & plant  mgr.;  F.  E. 
Lyons,  chief  engr.;  C.  E.  Chaban,  chief 
chem.  & dir.  plostics  res.;  John  A. 
Hanson,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  J.  P.  Kowland, 
sales  mgr.;  J.  C.  Siegmann,  pur.  agt. 

LANDERS-SEGAL  COLOR  COMPANY 
78  Delevan  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Louis  Landers  & Nathan 
Segat,  owners. 

LANDIS  TOOL  COMPANY 

Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago;  Cleve- 
lond;  Detroit;  Philadelphia;  Pittsburgh; 
Newark,  N.  J. 

PERSONNEL:  S.  F.  Newman,  pres.;  M. 
A.  Hotlengreen,  vice-pres.  & gen  mgr.; 
R.  F.  Ingram,  vice-pres.  & secy.;  M.  F. 
Frontz,  treas.;  W.  P.  Lotz,  sales  mgr.  r 
H.  E.  Balsiger,  chief  engr.;  D.  H.  Ruth, 
adv.  mgr.;  W.  C.  Richter,  dir.  pub. 
rei.;  W.  W.  Strite,  pur.  agent. 

LANLY  COMPANY,  THE 
750  Prospect  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  James  A.  Lyle,  pres.  & 
treas.;  William  B.  Hocker,  secy.;  Fred 
M.  Perkins,  gen.  mgr.;  A.  W.  Soko- 
lowski,  chief  engr. 

LANSKY  DIE  CUTTING  COMPANY 
194  Greene  Street 
New  York  12,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Milton  P.  Lansky,  gen. 
mgr.;  Samuel  Galpers,  supt. 

LAPIN  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

164  Delancey  Street 
Newark  5,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  M.  Rosenfield,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  R.  Ehriich,  treas.  & sales 
mgr.;  D.  J.  Rosenheim,  supt. 

LARKIN  & GLASSMAN  A5SOC. 

294  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  Old  South  BIdg., 
Bolton,  Mass. 

PERSONNEL:  Mayo  Larkin,  pres.  & 
dir.  plastics  res.;  Lou  Glassman,  vice- 
pres.  & treas.;  Martha  Goorno,  secy.; 
Birge  Young,  gen.  & sales  mgr.;  Oscar 
Larkin,  chief  engr.;  Norman  Glaskin. 
chief  chem.;  Arnold  Simons,  adv, 
mgr.;  Bob  Becker,  arch.  dir. 

LA  ROSE,  W.  T.,  AND  ASSOC.,  INC. 
635  Second  Avenue 
Troy,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  W.  T.  La  Rose,  pres.;  H. 
j.  Cameron,  sales  mgr.;  J.  E.  McCobe, 
supt.;  J.  L.  Stratton,  chief  engr.;  T.  H. 
Sorenson,  odv.  mgr.;  P.  L.  Megon, 
pur.  ogent. 

LARSON,  A.  P.,  CO.,  INC.,  THE 
29  Broadway 
New  York  6,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Anders  P.  Larson,  pres.; 
James  A.  Pickering,  vice-pres.;  Helen 
R.  Gallagher,  secy. 

LASSY  TOOL  COMPANY 
96  Bohemia  Street 
Plainville,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  Carl  O.  Lassy,  pres.  ^ 
gen.  mgr. 

LAUFF  DIE  FINISHING  CO. 

10526  Mack  Avenue 
Detroit  14,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  Max  Lauff,  owner. 

LA  WALL  AND  HARRISON 
1921  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia  3,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  Dr.  Joseph  W.  E.  Harri- 
son, director;  R.  Kancher,  secy.;  E.  W. 
Rees,  chief  chemist. 

LAWSON  CASKET  COMPANY 
720  New  York  Avenue 
New  Castle,  Indiana 
PERSONNEL:  Horry  McCord,  pres. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  4. 

LAWTON,  C.  A.,  COMPANY,  THE 
De  Pere,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL:  C.  A.  Lawton,  pres.;  E. 
W.  Lawton,  vice-pres.;  E.  L.  Wilson, 
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secy.;  Robertta  Bergstrom,  treas.;  A. 
W.  Witbro,  gen.  mgr.;  Bruce  John- 
son, chief  engr.;  C.  L.  Vincent,  soles 
mgr. 

LEA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Woterbory  86,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  Robert  S.  Leother,  pres.; 
Richard  P.  Crane,  vice-pres.;  Dr.  Henry 
L.  Kellner,  secy.;  Eorle  W.  Couch, 
treas.;  Ellsworth  Candee,  chief  chem.; 
W.  R.  McForland,  adv.  mgr. 

LEAF  PLASTICS,  INC. 

61  Yonkers  Avenue 
Yonkers  2,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  George  W.  Leof,  pres. 
& pur.  agt.;  Dr.  William  R.  Leaf,  secy., 
treas.  & tech.  dlr.;  Lester  Gobriel, 
gen.  mgr.;  Thomas  Borek,  supt.;  Emil 
Kocur,  plant  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injectlon,  3—8  oz. 

lE  blond,  r.  k.,  machine 
TOOL  CO.,  THE 
Madison  & Edwards  Roads 
Cincinnatl  8,  Ohio 

6RANCH  OFFICES:  20  N.  Wacker  Dr., 
Chicago  6;  New  Center  BIdg.,  Detroit 
2;  149  Broadway,  New  York  6;  3701 
N.  Broad,  Philadelphia  40. 
PERSONNEL;  R.  E.  LeBlond,  pres.;  B. 
N.  Brockmon,  vice-pres.  & soles  mgr.; 
N.  A.  Jenkinson,  secy.;  Edward  G. 
Schuitz,  treas.;  William  Breslin,  supt.; 
Harold  Siekmann,  chief  engr.;  S.  R. 
Best,  odv.  mgr.;  Wm.  McK.  Reis,  pur. 
ogt. 

LEDERER,  VICTOR  E.,  COMPANY 

125  West  33rd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  • 

LEDIG,  H.  A. 

6 West  Queen  Lane 
Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

LEE,  OSCAR,  COMPANY,  THE 
226  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Oscar  Lee,  pres.;  Mor- 
guerite  K.  Lee,  vice-pres.;  M.  J.  Coe, 
chief  engr. 

LEE-BERT,  INCORPORATED 
900  Lapeer  Avenue 
Saginaw,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  W.  A.  Muehienbeck, 

pres.;  W.  J.  Muehienbeck,  vice-pres.; 
R.  Lee  Gilbert,  secy.  & treas.;  M.  W. 
Gilbert,  sale  mgr.  & pur.  agent;  Wil- 
lis  Enszer,  plant  mgr. 

LEE  DEANE  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

1708  Eost  61st  Street 
Los  Angeles  1,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Deane  C.  Severonce, 

pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  Ruth  Lee  Brown,  vice- 
pres.  & treas.;  J.  P.  Severonce,  secy. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  13 — 50  to  250 
tons. 

LEEDS  & NORTHRUP  CO. 

4970  Stenton  Avenue 
Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Boston,  Buffalo, 

Chicogo,  Cincinnatl,  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Hartford,  Houston,  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  PIttsburgh, 
St.  Louis,  Son  Francisco,  Tulsa. 
PERSONNEL:  C.  S.  Redding,  pres.;  D. 
H.  Schuitz,  secy.  & treas.;  J.  W.  Harsch, 
chief  engr.;  C.  R.  Cory,  dir.  pub.  rei.; 
G.  W.  Tall,  Jr,  soles  mgr.;  K.  W.  Con- 
ners,  adv.  mgr.;  A.  H.  Reynolds,  Jr., 
pur.  agt. 

LEEDS  SALES  CO.,  INC. 

Specialty  Package  Division 
34  West  34th  Street 
I New  York  1,  New  York 
' BRANCH  OFFICES:  Los  Angeles,  Phila- 
I delphia. 

( PERSONNEL:  C.  M.  Leeds,  pres.;  R.  C. 
I Hozen,  vice-pres.;  L.  C.  Duggan,  secy. 

LEES-BRADNER  COMPANY,  THE 
12120  EImwood  Avenue 
I Cleveland  11,  Ohio 
I PERSONNEL:  J.  A.  Bradner,  pres.;  H. 
I C.  Warner,  vice-pres.;  G.  T.  Bradner, 
I secy.  & treas.;  N.  O.  Osterberg,  supt.; 
I J.  A.  Berger,  pur.  agt. 

, LEISKE  MACHINE  COMPANY 
I 1801  West  Marshall  Street 
[ Miiwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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LEITZSEY,  FRED  B. 

319  West  8th  Street 
North  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

LELAND-GIFFORD  COMPANY 
1001  Southbridge  Street 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago;  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Newark, 
N.  J.;  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PERSONNEL:  W.  H.  Lelond,  pres.;  S. 
Nickoloff,  vice-pres.;  A.  J.  Gifford, 
secy.  & treas.;  S.  B.  Dowd,  sales  mgr. 

LENCO  DIE  & MOLD  COMPANY 
25812  John  R.  Street 
Royal  Oak,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  George  H.  Leonard, 

owner;  Ellen  L.  Leonard,  secy.;  Clyde 
Clark,  gen.  mgr. 

LEOMINSTER  TOOL  CO.,  INC. 

272  Whitney  Street 
Leominster,  Massachusets 
PERSONNEL;  L.  J.  Caron,  gen.  mgr.; 
A.  F.  Cossette,  supt.;  A.  J.  Caron, 
plant  mgr. 

LESTER  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
2711  Church  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Nathan  Lester,  pres.; 

David  White,  vice-pres.;  Henry  A. 
Rocker,  secy.  & treas.;  Williom  H. 
Schwartz,  chief  engr. 

LESTER  MOLDING  COMPANY 
108  South  De  Lacey  Street 
Pasadena  2,  California 
PERSONNEL:  John  L.  Hall  & Burton  S. 
Doke,  Jr.,  partners. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—8  oz.,  1—9  oz. 

LESTER-PHOENIX,  INCORPORATED 
2711  Church  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  N.  Lester,  pres.;  H.  Boll- 
inger,  vice-pres.;  D.  White,  secy.;  H. 
Jeck,  treas.;  W.  H.  Schwartz,  chief 
engr. 

LEVEY,  HAROLD  A.,  LABORATORIES 
8131  Oleander  Street  ^ 

New  Orleans  18,  Louislono 
PERSONNEL:  Harold  A.  Levey,  owner. 

LEVIN,  MONTE  L. 

53  Park  Place 

New  York  7,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Monte  L.  Levin,  owner. 

LEWIS,  J.  P-,  COMPANY 
Beaver  Falls,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  H.  S.  Lewis,  pres.;  J.  P. 
Lewis,  vice-pres.;  D.  F.  Reid,  plant 
mgr.;  J.  C.  Porsell. 

LEWIS-LARSON  COMPANY 
5959  South  Hoover  Street 
Los  Angeles  44,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Howard  B.  Lewis  & Glen 

M,  Lorson,  partners;  Eugene  Newn- 
ham,  dir.  plostics  res. 

LIBBEY,  W.  S.,  COMPANY,  INC. 

40  Worth  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PLANT:  Lewiston,  Me. 

LIBERTY  MERCANTILE  CO.,  INC. 
1199  Broadwoy 
New  York  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  A.  A.  Baum,  pres.;  My- 
ron  Blumner,  secy.;  Albert  J.  Baker, 
sales  mgr.;  Barnett  Mitzman,  pur.  ogt. 

LIBERTY  PLASTICS  CO. 

Woodstown,  New  Jersey 

PLANTS:  Woodstown  & Fieldshore, 

N.  J. 

SALES  OFFICES:  90  West  St.,  New 
York;  401  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia. 
PERSONNEL:  C.  D.  Keaton,  owner  & 
gen.  mgr.;  M.  F.  Keaton,  supt.;  Joseph 
Aischinger,  chief  engr.;  L.  K.  Detwiler, 
sales  mgr.;  C.  L.  Patrick,  works  mgr. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  22-50  to  1000 
ton. 

LIBERTY  TOOL  AND  MACHINE  CO. 
18  South  20th  Street 
irvington.  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Herman  Oesterle,  chief 
engr.;  Joseph  Unterkofler,  pur.  agent. 


IDEAL  FOR  CARBIDE  CUnERS 


Speed  with  power  with  precision.  PRECISE  40,  the 
fostest,  most  powerful  electric  handtool  mode, 
weighs  only  40  oz.  Buift  for  producfion.  Mills, 
grinds,  polishes,  deburrs  ony  moteriol  from  file- 
hard  steel  to  bronze,  plostics,  wood  or  rubber. 
Imogine,  with  tungsten  corbide  cutters  PRECISE  40 
mills  the  hardest  steel  I 

PRECISE  40  in  cool,  shockproof,  plostic  case  op- 
erates  on  AC-DC.  Use  it  as  a handtool  or  as  a mo- 
torized  quiti  in  vise,  lathe,  mill  or  on  your  produc- 
tion  set-up.  Many  accessories 
ond  rotary  tools  ovailable. 
Aito  COOLFLEX  Flexible 
Shoft  attachment  with  9-oz. 
air-cooled  hondpiece. 


FOR  CIRCULAR 


GRINDS 
MILLS 
DEBURRS 
ENGRAVES 
DRILLS 
FINISHES 
{ SHARPENS 
\ POLISHES 


S 

i 


PRECISE  PRODUCTS  CO.,  1351  CLARK  ST.,  RACINE,  WIS.  U.S.A. 


THE  NEW  PRECISE  40 


H.  P.  PREIS  EN6RAVIN6  M.SCHINE  COMPANZ 

M5  ROUTE  29  HILLSIDE  , NEW  JERSEY 


MARKING  EQUIPMENT 


For  PANTOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING 

OR  PLASTICS 


Model  UE-3. 

AUo  lighter 
models  UE,  UE-2. 


Panto  Engravings, 

nigged  and  precision- 
built,  for  accurate  and 
clean.cut  engraving  on 
plastic  and  metal 
Products.  Depth 
Regulator,  avail- 
able  with  all  models, 
produces  a uniform  depth 
of  engraving  on  irregular 
and  curved  surfaces. 
Forming  Guide,  on  the 
UE-3  only,  for  use  on 
curved,  spherical,  ond 
beveled  surfaces. 


Engraving  cutters,  master  copy  type,  fixtures,  ond  end- 
less  round  beits,  for  all  types  of  engraving,  die  and 
mold-cutting  machines. 

MODEL  CG  GRINDER 

for  quick  ond  accurate 
shorpening  of  engraving 
and  routing  cutters. 


Catalog  on  request 


PLASTICS 


Now,  the  LARGEST  PLASTIC  SHEETS  ever  made! 


New 

Super 

SIze 


Surface  area  more  than  83  square  feet... 

Mony  times  larger  than  rigid  plastic  sheets  of  any  other  type . . . 

More  than  twice  as  big  as  any  east  ocrylic  sheet  formerly  avaiiable... 
Thickness  ranges  from  .250"  to  .500"  . . . 


sup 


Now  Avaiiable  for  Commercial  Uses 

Originally  developed  for  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Force, 
super-size  Plexiclas  sheets  now  are  widening  the 
scope  of  design  in  many  fields — permitting  large- 
dimension  applications  formerly  restricted  to 
other  materials. 


PLEXIGLAS  and  Your  Produet 

How  will  you  use  super-size  Pl.EXiCLAS?  The 
answer  depends  on  your  plans — and  imagination.  If 
you  eraploy  plastics  in  large-area  fabrications,  super- 
size  Plexiclas  may  be  the  means  of  cutting  produc- 
tion  time,  thus  more  than  offsetting  the  slightiy 
higher  price  of  these  giant  sheets. 


Simplifies  Large-area  Fabricating 

Light,  durable,  shatter-resistant,  optically  clear  and 
easily  worked,  Plexiclas  is  well  suited  to  a host  of 
plastics  Products  and  components.  And  in  its  new 
large  dimensions,  this  rugged  acrylic  resin  is  now 
practical  for  such  unusual  applications  as  curved 
transparent  tops  for  automobiles,  large  one-piece 
show-cases,  huge  "spectaculars”  and  other  advertis- 
ing  signs,  as  well  as  architectural  uses — facades,  wall 
facings,  partitions,  curved  glazing. 


Investigate  Super-size 
PLEXIGLAS  Now 

At  present,  super-size  Plexi- 
GLAS  sheets  are  avaiiable  in 
limited  quantities.  But  with 
expanded  produetion  on 
the  way,  you’ll  soon  be 
able  to  obtain  all  you 
want.  For  full  informa- 
tion, write  us  today. 


Plexiclas  is  a trade-mark.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  Plexiclas  acrylic  resin  sheets, 
rods,  and  molding  powders  are  manufaetured  only  by  Rohm  & Haas  Company. 
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ROHM  8c  HAAS  COMPANY 

yVASniNGION  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA  5,  PA. 

Miulacltiirs  il  Uinicils  inclall.i  Plisllcs  * Simhetlc  InsecUcIdes  • Fan(lcld<s  * Cnimes  * Dilii|«iilt  • Gernlclilts  • Cliinicils  lor  Ihe  Intlicr.  Tcilllt.  Ciiiinic.  RubOir. 

Paper,  Pelroleum  aoil  other  Indosiries 


LIOO  TOY  CORPORATION 
Al  East  20th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Ray  Cannon,  saies  mgr. 

LIFETIME  PLASTIC  CO.,  THE 

5818  Penn  Avenue 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvonia 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  819  Wylie  Ave., 

6945  Hamilton  Ave.  & 6605  Lyric  St., 

Pittsburgh. 

PERSONNEL:  Richard  F.  Vitaro,  owner; 
Ann  Vitaro,  secy.  & gen.  mgr.;  Angelo 
Liberto,  treas.;  William  J.  Safranek, 
chief  engr.;  Chester  D'Aquila,  saies 
mgr. 

LIGHTING  SPECIALTIES 

3719  Verdugo  Road 

Los  Angeles  41,  California 

PERSONNEL:  Wm.  E.  Vogel,  owner; 

Charles  Rausch,  supt.;  J.  Coombs,  saies 

mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 8 02.,  1--16  oz. 

LILLING,  HENRY 

37  West  39th  Street 

New  York,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  1078  Atlantic  Ave., 

Brooklyn. 

PERSONNEL:  Henry  Lilling,  owner; 

Burton  L.  Lilling,  supt. 

LIND  PLASTIC  PRODUCTS 

4451  West  Rice  Street 

Chicago  51,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Carl  J.  Lind,  pres.;  Fred 

McAdam,  vice-pres.;  P.  Millett,  secy.; 

J.  Tincu,  treas. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—4  oz.,  4—8  oz. 

LINDEN  PROCESSING  CO.,  INC. 

21st  and  Stiles  Streets 

Linden,  New  Jersey 

PERSONNEL:  Victor  Derbyshire,  pres.; 

Frederick  B.  Yarger,  vice-pres.;  Michael 

McCree,  vice-pres.;  Sean  C.  0'Dea, 

treas. 

LINDENHURST  MFG.  CO. 

LIndenhurst,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  G.  M.  Hahn,  pres.,  gen. 
mgr.;  supt.  & pur.  agt.;  Bernhard  Natt, 
vice-pres.  & saies  mgr.;  Chas.  G. 
Weierter,  secy.  & treas. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  35—150  ton; 
injection,  1—4  02. 

LINDER-NELSON  & ASSOCIATES 

28  South  Ninth  Street 
Miamisburg,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Byron  W.  Nelson,  mgr.; 
Hugh  C.  Linder,  asst.  mgr.;  Charles 

F.  Heckel,  secy.;  H.  P.  Petzold,  treas. 

LINEHAN  & COMPANY 
3232  Grand  Avenue 
Dallas,  Texas 

PERSONNEL:  M.  J.  Linehan,  pres.;  J. 
B.  Linehan,  vice-pres.;  M.  J.  Linehan, 
Jr.,  treas.;  T.  B.  Carey,  gen.  mgr.;  R. 
E.  Partridge,  supt. 

LINK-BELT  COMPANY 
307  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  George  P.  Torrence,  pres.; 
William  C.  Carter,  chairman,  exec. 
comm.;  Edward  J.  Burnell,  Frank  S. 
0'Neil,  Richard  F.  Bergmann  & Harold 

L.  Hoefman,  vice-pres.;  H.  E.  Kellogg, 
treas.  & secy.;  Franklin  C.  Schimpf, 
controller;  A.  C.  Fellinger,  saies  mgr. 
central  div.,  power  transmission 
mach.;  W.  J.  Nighbert,  saies  mgr.  east- 
ern  div.,  power  transmissign  mach.; 

G.  H.  Woody,  saies  mgr.,  ball  & 
roller  bearings;  C.  A.  Woerwag,  saies 
mgr./  export  div.;  J.  S.  Holl,  adv,  mgr. 

LIONEL  CORPORATION,  THE 
15  East  26th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PLANT:  Irvington  11,  N.  J. 

PERSONNEL:  Lawrence  Cowen,  pres.; 
Arthur  Raphael,  vice-pres.  in  chg. 
saies;  Joseph  L.  Bonanno,  secy.  & chief 
engr.;  Charles  V.  Giaimo,  treas.,  sopt. 

& dir.  plastics  res.;  J.  L.  Cowen  & 
Lawrence  Cowen,  gen.  mgrs.;  Philip  H. 
Marfuggi,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  Joseph  Han- 
sen, adv.  mgr.;  Victor  C.  Marano,  pur. 
agent. 


LIPPINCOTT  & MARGULIES,  INC. 
500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  J.  Gordon  Lippincott, 

pres.;  Walter  P.  Margulies,  exec.  vice- 
pres.,  treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  Norman  A. 
Schoelles,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  packag- 
ing;  Robert  De  Veyrac,  vice-pres.  in 
chg.  interiors;  June  B.  Gasteiro,  secy.; 
Sumner  C.  VYillis,  exec.  engr.  & dir. 
plastics  ros.;  David  B.  Converse,  chief 
engr.;  Mildred  Long,  dir.  pub.  rei.; 
Lawrence  H.  Taylor,  saies  mgr. 

LITTLE,  ARTHUR  D.,  INC. 

30  Memorial  Drive 
Cambridge  42,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  20  E.  Jackson  Blvd.; 
Chicago  4;  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  17. 

PERSONNEL:  Earl  P.  Stevenson,  pres.; 
Raymond  Stevens,  Thorne  L.  Wheeler 
& Leroy  F.  Marek,  vice-pres.;  Frank 
N.  Houghton,  secy.;  Henry  G.  Powning, 
treas.;  Howard  F.  Hamacher,  dir.  pub. 
rei.;  William  Corey,  pur.  agt. 

LITTLE,  J.  M.,  & ASSOCIATES 
801  Security  Building 
Toledo,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  J,  M.  Little,  owner. 

LIVINGSTONE  ENGINEERING  CO. 
120  Milk  Street 
Boston  9,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  F.  J.  Riker,  pres.;  Stan- 
ley Livingstone,  vice-pres.;  R.  J.  Eaton, 
treas.;  O.  R.  B.  Stolter,  saies  prom. 
mgr. 

LOCKREY  PLASTICS  PRODUCTS  CO. 
40-16  150th  Street 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  A.  J.  Lockrey,  owner. 

LODGE  & SHIPLEY  CO.,  THE 
3055  Colerain  Avenue 
Cincinnatl,  Ohio 

SPECIAL  PRODUCTS  DIV.:  800  Evans 
St.,  Cincinnoti. 

PERSONNEL:  William  L.  Dolle,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Fred  Schoeffler,  vice-pres. 
In  chg.  machine  tools;  J.  H.  Myers, 
vice-pres.  in  chg.  saies;  Harry  Buet- 
tinger,  treas.;  Frank  Fritzsch,  chief 
engr.;  J.  Hubert  Cuni,  plant  mgr.; 
George  Brakeman,  pur.  ogt. 

LONDON  WOOD  & PLASTICS,  LTD. 
367  Thames  St. 

London,  Ontario,  Canada 
PERSONNAL:  William  F.  Clarke,  pres. 
& saies  mgr.;  Marion  A.  Dean,  secy., 
treas.  & pur.  agent;  Charles  W.  Boyce, 
gen.  mgr.;  Basil  J.  Jack,  supt.  & plant 
mgr. 

LONE  STAR  PLASTICS  CO.,  INC. 

124  Roberts  Cut-Off  Road 
P.  O.  Box  1037 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

PERSONNEL:  E.  H.  Swazey,  pres,; 

Melvin  Hare,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  Hu- 
bert Loney,  secy. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  1 — 12  ton,  1— 
50  ton,  1—200  ton;  injection,  1 — 4 oz. 

LONG  ISLAND  ENGRAVING  CO. 

19  West  21st  Street 
New  York  10,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  C.  W.  Hosteck,  owner; 
S.  A.  Anthony,  Jr.,  saies  mgr, 

LONGBRAKE  DIE  & MOLD 
900  West  Lima  Street 
Kenton,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Gerald  W.  Longbrake, 
pres.,  Wilbur  M.  Longbrake,  supt.;  W. 
V.  Witkie,  plant  mgr. 

LOOMIS,  EVARTS  G.,  COMPANY 
126  South  14th  Street 
Newark  7,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Evarts  G.  Loomis,  owner; 
Bessie  A.  Johnston,  secy.;  Douglas  P. 
Roome,  chief  engr.  & pur.  ogt.;  Henry 
Treusch,  plant  mgr.  & pur.  agt. 

LOONIN,  H.  HOWARD 
3001  West  First  Street 
Brooklyn  24,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  H.  H.  Loonin,  owner. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHEMICAL  CO. 

1960  Santa  Fe  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  21,  California 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  Calkins  Div.,  934  S. 
Main  St.,  Los  Angeles;  San  Diego  Div., 
3709  Imperial  Ave.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
PLANT:  4525  Ardine  St.,  South  Gate, 
Calif. 

PERSONNEL:  A.  P.  Hall,  pres.;  J,  J. 
Haprov,  vice-pres.;  C.  D.  Wood,  secy.; 

G.  A.  Selby,  pur.  agt. 

LOS  ANGELES  TESTING  LAB. 

1300  South  Los’ Angeles  Street 
Los  Angeles  15,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Charles  S.  Howe,  chief 
chem. 

LOW  & PRESTON  COMPANY,  THE 
* 4 Smull  Place 
Port  Washington,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  James  S.  Lunn,  owner; 
Harry  T.  Douglas,  vice-pres. 

LOYAL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

128  West  Pyron 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
PERSONNEL:  Loyal  E.  Humphries, 

owner;  Helen  K.  Humphries,  secy.; 
Eugene  A.  Humphries,  pur.  agt. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1—1  oz.,  1 — 2 oz., 
1 — 6 oz.;  extrusion,  1. 

LUCIDOL  DIVISION 

Novadel-Agene  Corporation 

1740  Military  Road 

Buffalo  5,  New  York 

PERSONNEL;  Dr.  F.  Visser't  Hooft, 

Dr.  C.  E.  Entemann,  chief  chem.;  C. 

H.  Rybolt,  saies  mgr. 

LUMINESCENT  PLASTICS  CORP. 

201  North  Wells  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  W,  A.  McCallum,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  H.  A.  Drager,  secy.  & treas. 

LUMITE  DIVISION 
Chicopee  Manufacturing  Corp. 

47  Worth  Street 
New  York  13,  New  York 
MILLS:  Cornelia  & Buford,  Ga. 
PERSONNEL;  G.  O.  Lienhard,  pres.; 
W.  J.  Holman,  Jr,,  vice-pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  H.  H.  Purvis,  vice-pres.  in  chg. 
mfg.;  G.  H.  Day,  II,  soles  mgr.,  Insect 
screening;  J.  W.  Veeder,  adv.  mgr.; 
J.  F.  Nicholi,  saies  mgr./,  upholstery 
fobrics;  J.  F.  Rohs,  saies  mgr.,  in- 
dustrial  fabrics. 

LUPOMATIC  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

4510  Bullard  Avenue 
New  York  66,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Charles  W.  Yerger,  pres. 
& treas.;  L.  E.  Brinn,  vice-pres.;  E.  F. 
Helwig,  secy.;  LaVerne  Verzier,  chief 
chem. 

LUSTEROID  CONTAINER  CO.,  INC. 
10  Parker  Avenue  West 
Moplewood,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Richard  H.  Davis,  pres. 

& treas.;  Henry  F.  Colvin,  vice-pres.; 
Roy  F.  Layton,  secy'.  & gen.  mgr. 

LUSTRA-CITE  INDUSTRIES 
225  West  28th  Street 
New  York  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Michael  M.  Halpern, 

pres.;  Ben  Sokol  & Sam  Barth,  vice- 
pres.;  Ed.  Scala,  gen.  mgr. 

LUS-TRUS  EXTRUDED  PLASTICS,  INC. 

200  Hill  Street 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL;  F.  N.  Menefee,  pres.; 

R.  O.  Bonisteel,  vice-pres.;  Julius  F. 

Haarer,  secy.  & treas.;  E.  E.  Magnuson, 

gen.  mgr.;  T.  E.  Quinsey,  chief  engr. 

LUX,  EUGENE 
23  East  llth  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Eugene  Lux,  owner. 

LYDON  BROTHERS,  INC. 

85  Zabriskie  Street 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  15  Exchange  Place, 
Jersey  City,  N.  .L. 

PERSONNEL:  Timothy  Lydon,  pres,;  P. 

J.  Lydon,  secy.  & treos.;  R.  T.  Mallin- 
son,  chief  engr. 

LYNN  PLASTIC  COMPANY,  INC. 

831  Washington  Street 
Lynn,  Massachusetts 


LYNN  SIGN  MOULDED  PLASTIC  CO. 
221-223  Endicott  Street 
Boston  13,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Frank  J.  Sulesky,  owner. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 8 oz. 

LYON,  INCORPORATED 
13881  W.  Chicago  Blvd. 

Detroit  28,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  G.  A.  Lyon,  Sr.,  pres.; 
G.  Lyon,  Jr.,  vice-pres.;  Mrs.  J.  Judd, 
secy.;  Fred  Cummins,  treas.;  R.  E.  Lyon, 
gen.  mgr.;  M.  Celaski,  supt.;  J.  Judd, 
chief  engr.;  W.  Kosy,  chief  chem.; 
James  Tulles,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  C.  Hohn, 
saies  mgr.;  G.  C.  Gress,  dir.  plastics 
res.;  H.  Begin,  adv.  mgr.;  D.  Kilgus, 
pur.  agt. 

LYON  METAL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Aurora,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  Frederick  Z.  Pearson,  gen. 
mgr.,  plastics  div. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  15  to  750  ton. 

LYON-RAYMOND  CORP. 

Greene,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  George  G.  Raymond,  Sr., 
pres.;  Wm.  C.  House  & M.  C.  Raymond, 
vice-pres.;  George  G.  Raymond,  Jr., 
secy.,  treos.,  gen.  & saies  mgr.;  Chris- 
tian D.  Gibson,  chief  engr.;  Frank 
Forsberg,  plant  mgr.;  Seth  Wiley,  pur. 
agt. 

MAAS  & WALDSTEIN  COMPANY 
438  Riverside  Avenue 
Newark  4,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  6 Jersey  St.,  Bos- 
ton; 1658  Corroll  Ave.,  Chicago  12; 
Smith  Davis  Point  Co.,  10751  Venice 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  34. 

PERSONNEL:  M.  A.  Maas,  pres.;  G. 
Klinkenstein,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.; 
R.  F.  Magnus,  treas.;  C.  RohIeder,  supt. 
& chief  chem.;  B.  F.  Ames,  dir.  pub. 
rei.  & adv.  mgr.;  B.  D..  Sanderson, 
soles  mgr.;  J.  J.  Dowd,  pur.  agt. 

M & L PLASTIC  CORPORATION 
Easthampton,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Robert  S.  Leers,  pres.  & 
treas.;  H.  O.  Davis,  chief  engr. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1—8  oz. 

M.  & M.  PIASTIC  NOVELTY  CO. 

187  East  Broadway 
New  York  2,  New  York 

M & N MACHINE  TOOLS  WORKS 
146  Orono  Street 
Clifton,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Michael  Brodsky,  pres. 
& saies  mgr.;  Nicholas  Brodsky,  secy.; 
J.  Dereikis,  chief  chem. 

MacDONALD  MFG.  CO. 

New  Baltimore,  Michigan 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Detroit,  New  York, 

Philadelphia. 

PERSONNEL;  Stuart  A.  MacDonald, 
pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  H.  G.  Michael,  vice- 
pres.  & soles  mgr.;  William  White- 
head,  treas.;  Forrest  Braund,  plant 
mgr.;  Charles  E.  Reid,  pur.  agt, 

MACK  MOLDING  COMPANY,  INC. 
Ryerson  Avenue 
Wayne,  New  Jersey, 

PERSONNEL:  K.  W.  Macksey,  pres.; 
James  Mclntosh,  vice-pres.;  Sidney  T. 
Howell,  secy.  & saies  mgr.;  Donald 
S.  Kendall,  treasj 

MADISON  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

1719  Conton  Avenue  ^ 

Toledo  2,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  James  M.  Aciin,  pres.; 
John  A.  Hurst,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr. 

MAGNA  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

444  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  22,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  P.  W.  Phillips,  pres.;  C, 

N.  Goodfellow,  vice-pres.;  E.  Schmer- 
gel,  secy;  John  T.  Robinson,  asst.  to 
pres.;  M.  W.  Kershaw,  pur.  agt. 

MAGNETIC  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
1900  Euciid  Avenue 
Cleveland  15,  Ohio 
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PERSONNEL:  W.  H.  Martin,  partner  & 
pres.;  E.  V.  Martin,  portner  & gen.  mgr. 

MAJOT  AUTOMATIC  MACHINE 
CO.,  INC. 

88  Main  Street 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  John  T.  Manning,  pres. 
& pur.  agt.;  Herman  E.  Hillenbach,  vice- 
pres.;  Jane  B.  Horner,  secy.;  Margaret 
V.  Manning,  treas.;  George  A.  Scott, 
gen.  mgr.;  George  W.  Barker,  supt. 
& dir.  plastics  res.;  John  A.  Shesler, 
chief  engr.;  Clifford  T.  Shephard,  dir. 
pub.  rei.;  Charles  B.  Rittweger,  soles 
mgr. 

MAKE-ALL  PLASTIC  COMPANY 
4S01  S.  Justine  Street 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Joseph  Bofio,  owner;  W. 
Waterworth,  vice-pres. 

MAKE  WELL  LEATHER  GOODS  CO. 
240  Pottstown  Avenue 
Pennsburg,  Pennsylvonia 
BRANCH  OEFICE5:  New  York. 
PERSONNEL:  William  Bruch,  partner 
& plant  mgr.;  Abe  Bruch,  partner;  Ben 
Kaplan,  sales  mgr. 

MAKRAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1419  Diversey  Porkway 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  P.  W.  Mokray,  pres., 

owner,  treas.  & chief  engr.;  W. 
J.  Kuen,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  E. 
Braunig,  secy.;  Mr.  Berger,  sales  mgr. 
PRE.SSES:  Injection,  1 — 4 oz.,  2 — 8 oz., 
2 — 9 oz.,  1 — 16  oz. 

MALLINCKRODT  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
2nd  & Mallinckrodt  Streets 
St.  Louis  7,  Missouri 
BRANCH  OFEICES;  128  N.  Wells  St., 
Chicago  6;  American  Bidg.,  Cincinnati 
2;  Hippodrome  Annex,  Cleveland  IS; 
923  E.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles  13;  72  Gold 
St.,  New  York  8;  311  N.  3rd  St.,  Phila- 
delphia; Merchants  Exch.  BIdg.,  Son 
Francisco  4;  378  St.  Poul  W.,  Mon- 
treal, Que.,  Canoda. 

PERSONNEL:  A.  C.  Boylston,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  W.  D.  Barry,  L.  C.  Kunz 
& H.  V.  Forr,  vice-pres.;  J.  Fistere, 
Jr,,  vice-pres.  & secy.;  C.  MocVeagh, 
treas.  & asst,  secy.;  G.  C.  Brodshaw, 
sales  mgr..  Western  div.;  N.  P.  Knowl- 
ton,  plant  mgr.;  E.  H,  Doht,  pur.  agt. 

MANCHESTER  PLASTIC  CORP. 

4059  Chouteau  Avenue 
St.  Louis  lO,  Missouri 
PERSONNEL:  Lindell  Gordon,  Jr.,  pres.; 
Chas.  H.  Gore,  vice-pres.,  treas.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Joseph  Renord,  secy.;  Dave 
Auman,  sup>\ 

MANCO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
2401-2409  Schaefer  Rocd 
Melvindale,  Michigan 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  5-154  General  Mo- 
tors Bidg.,  Detroit. 

PERSONNEL:  Malcolm  A.  Nichols, 

owner. 

MANDERSCHEID  COMPANY,  THE 
810  West  Fulton  Street 
Chicago  7,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  James  J.  Monderscheid, 
pres.;  Harold  G.  Monderscheid,  vice- 
pres.  & plant  mgr.;  James  J.  Mander- 
scheid.  Jr.,  secy.,  treas.,  sales  mgr.  & 
pur.  agent. 

MANGAN  & ECKLAND 
141  W,  Jackson  BIvd. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Everett  fe.  Ecklond,  port- 
ner. 

MANKKI,  ONNIE 
7113  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland  3,  Ohio 

MANNE-KNOWLTON  INSULATION 
COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 
416  West  13th  Street 
New  York  14,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Jack  Manne,  pres.;  R. 
A.  Knowhon,  secy.  & treas.;  Williom 
Schvtralm,  plont  mgr.;  Joseph  C. 
Steele,  pur.  agent. 

MANNEQUINS  BY  MAYORGA,  INC. 
(Artistie  Plastics) 

40  Prince  Street 
New  York,  New  York 


PERSONNEL:  Williom  Mayorga,  pres.; 
Gabriel  Mayorga,  secy.,  treos.  & adv. 
mgr.;  A.  Figueroa,  supt.;  William 
Mayorga,  pur.  agent. 

MANNERFRID,  HENRIK,  INC. 

52  Wall  Street 
New  York  5,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  James  H.  Tully,  Ch.  of 
Board  & secy.;  Henrik  Mannerfrid, 
pres.;  E.  R.  Gross,  vice-pres.;  Vincent 
P.  McDevitt,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  L.  A. 
Pehrson,  asst.  vice-pres.;  M.  A.  Niar- 
akis,  ex.  mgr. 

MANNING,  DON  & COMPANY 
135  Leighton  Avenue 
Rochester,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Daniel  T.  Manning  & 
William  T.  Manning,  partners;  Charles 
Franz,  supt. 

MANNING,  MAXWELL  & MOORE, 
INC. 

11  Elias  Street 
Bridgeport  2,  Connecticut 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Atlanta,  Chi-ogo, 
Los  Angeles,  Muskegon,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Son  Fran- 
cisco, Tulsa. 

PERSONNEL:  R.  R.  Wason,  pres.;  W.  J. 
Jorrett,  vice-pres.;  C.  H.  Butterfield, 
vice-pres.  & sotes  mgr.;  H.  Merrill, 
vice-pres.  & plant  mgr.;  F.  M.  Kreiner, 
secy.  & treas.;  B.  Ellsworth,  gen.  mgr.; 
C.  H.  Graesser,  chief  engr.;  A.  D.  Ep- 
lett,  chief  chem.;  F.  C.  Hunt,  dir.  pub. 
rei.;  I.  B.  Van  Houten,  adv.  mgr.;  W. 
T.  0'Connor,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  purch. 

MANSFIELD  & GREEN 
1051  Power  Avenue 
Cleveland  14,  Ohio  , 

PERSONNEL:  Don  C.  Green,  owner; 
Frank  C.  Sire,  engr.  dept. 

MANUFACTURERS  SUPPLY  CO. 

185  Church  Street 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  David  Mersey,  owner. 

MANY,  J.,  & COMPANY 
153  Lafayette  Street 
New  York  13,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Julius  Mony,  owner. 

MAPIE  LEAF  PLASTICS,  LTD. 

703  Blook  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Conada 
PERSONNEL:  Garson  Solowoy,  J.  B. 
Goldhor  & Frank  Goldhar,  owners. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  6—50  ton,  4— 
150  ton;  injection,  2—6  oz.,  2— B oz. 

MARBEK,  INCORPORATED 
239-245  E.  56th  Street 
New  York  22,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  David  M.  Morgolin,  pres.; 
Bernard  Margolin,  secy.;  Jack  Liss, 
dir.  plastics  res.  & exec.  dir. 

MARBLETTE  CORPORATION,  THE 
37-21  30th  Street, 

Long  Island  City  1,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  R.  C.  Milner,  1627 
W.  Chase  Ave.,  Chicago;  West  Coost 
Plastics  Distributors,  2325  Jesse  St., 
Los  Angeles;  P.  R.  Sales  Co.,  5518  W. 
Pico  BIvd.,  Los  Angeles;  The  Marblette 
Soles  Co.  of  Canada,  20  Dundas  St., 
W.,  Toronto. 

PERSONNEL:  Herbert  C.  Kranzer,  pres. 
& treas.;  E.  S.  KlimpI,  secy.;  Somuel 
Klickstein,  gen.  mgr.;  Max  KilHch, 
chief  chemist. 

MARBON  CORPORATION 
1926  West  lOth  Avenue 
Gary,  Indiana 

PERSONNEL:  G.  P.  F.  Smith,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Robert  Shottuek,  vice-pres. 
& plant  mgr.;  Mathew  Keek,  secy.  & 
treos.;  J.  F.  Showalter,  supt.;  Robert 
E.  Norris,  chief  engr.;  A.  G.  Susie, 
chief  chem.;  D.  M.  Pratt,  sales  & adv. 
mgr.;  W.  C.  Colvert,  dir.  plastics  res.; 
Rhoda  M.  Stewart,  pur.  agt. 

MARCO  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

Sewaren,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL;  Dr.  1.  E.  Muskat,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  A.  C.  Butfleld,  vice-pres.; 
M.  Reynolds,  secy.,  sales  & adv.  mgr.; 
R.  E.  Lee,  treos.;  J.  N.  Grove,  pur.  ogt. 

MARK,  RUBIE  K.,  PLASTICS  CO. 
621-629  West  Ninth  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California 


MARKAL  COMPANY 

607  North  Western  Avenuo 

Chicago  12,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  L.  Aronberg,  owner;  B. 

Lytton,  gen.  mgr. 

MARKEM  MACHINE  CO. 

Keene,  New  Hampshiro 
PERSONNEL:  C.  A.  Putnam,  pres.;  D. 
F.  Putnam,  sales  mgr.;  W.  R.  Stonford, 
adv.  mgr.;  C.  E.  Titeomb,  pur.  agent. 

MARTER  MINING  COMPANY 
530  West  Sixth  Street 
Los  Angeles  14,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Lourence  B.  Martin,  pres. 
(inactive);  R.  M.  Richter,  vice-pres., 
gen.  & sales  mgr.;  K.  M.  Paul,  secy. 
& treas. 

MARTIAL  & SCULL 
1 East  53rd  Street 
New  York  22,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Jacques  Marlial,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Meredith  Dovis,  asst.;  Louis 
Korkos,  associate,  designer  & engr. 

MARTIN,  GLENN  L.,  COMPANY,  THE 
Chemicals  Diviston 
501  East  Preston  Street 
Baltimore  2,  Maryland 
PLANT:  Painesville,  Ohio 
PERSONNEL:  Glenn  L.  Martin,  pres.; 
Robert  H.  Kittner,  vice-pres.;  Dr.  J.  W. 
Lightfoot,  chief  engr.;  Richard  W.  Dar- 
row,  dir.  pub.  rei.  & odv.  mgr.;  Harold 

M.  Pafsekian,  dir.  sales  & tech.  serv.; 
Henry  S.  Curtis,  plant  mgr.;  Clayton 
F.  Ruebensoal,  tech.  dir.;  Stanley  S. 
Gregory,  pur.  agt.  Painesville;  Dr. 
Karl  Kommermeyer,  mgr.  research  & 
dev. 

MARTINDELL  MOLDING  COMPANY 

N.  Olden  Ave.  at  6th  Street 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  1 182  Broadway,  New 
York. 

PERSONNEL:  M.  H.  Martindell,  Sr., 
pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  G.  C.  Zentmayer, 
^ice-pres.  & pur.  agt.;  Anna  S.  Martin- 
delt,  secy.;  M.  H.  Martindell,  Jr.,  treas. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1—12  oz.,  1 — 16  oz. 

MARTLING,  W.  LOCKWOOD,  JR. 

6 West  Ontorio  Street 
Chicogo,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  W,  Lockwood  Martling, 
Jr.,  owner. 

MARX,  ERICH 
3424  West  8th  Street 
Los  Angeles  5,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Erich  Marx,  owner. 

MASONITE  CORPORATION 
111  West  Washington  Boulevard 
Chicago  2,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Eugene  Holland,  pres.; 
Walter  G.  Stronquist,  sales  mgr. 

MAST  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
2212  East  12th  Street 
Davenport,  Iowa 

PERSONNEL;  Gifford  M.  Mast,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Wright  K.  Gannett,  vice- 
pres.  & chief  engr.;  Eimer  R.  Sharp, 
secy.  & lab.  supt.  . 

MASTER  PLASTIC  MOLDING  CORP. 
1609  North  Broadwoy 
St.  Louis  6,  Missouri 
PERSONNEL:  D.  B.  Blossom,  pres.  & 
treas.;  L.  R.  Klingler  & R.  A.  Lloyd, 
vice-pres.;  Wm.  H.  Charles,  secy. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1—2  oz.,  2 — 9 oz., 
1—12  oz. 

MASTRO  PLASTICS  CORP. 

3040  Webster  Avenue 
New  York  67,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  Morio  Maccaferri,  pres., 
gen.  mgr.  & chief  engr.;  Maria  Macca- 
ferri, vice-pres.;  J.  M.  McTigue,  secy.; 
Peter  Varriaie,  treas.;  Paul  K.  Grimes, 
sales  mgr.;  Max  Studli,  plant  mgr. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  8—8  oz.,  1—22  oz. 

MATCO  TOOL  COMPANY 
2830-2836  West  Lake  Street 
Chicago  12,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  Samuel  E.  Liponi,  pres.; 
Tom  Hondley,  supt,;  Syd  Verbin,  sales 
mgr. 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT 
INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

9257  Laramie  Avenue 
Skokie,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Horton  Conrad,  pres.  & 
treas.;  L.  B.  McBride,  secy.;  George  M. 
Pendell,  asst.  gen.  mgr.  & pur.  agt.; 
A.  J.  Snope,  gen.  mgr. 

MATHERSON-SELIG  COMPANY 
30  West  Hubbard  Street 
Chicago  10,  Illinois 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  43  W 47th  St.,  New 
York. 

PERSONNEL:  A.  P.  Neer,  pres.;  G.  J. 
Dickson,  vice-pres.  & pur.  agt.;  N.  B. 
Jacobson,  secy.;  G.  Geise,  treas. 

MATTHEWS,  JAS.  H.,  & COMPANY 
3729  West  Belmont  Avenue 
Chicago  18,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  R.  E.  Ginn,  pres.;  A.  L. 
Fox,  vice-pres.;  C.  B.  Calder,  treas.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Albert  Almberg,  plant  mgr.,- 
Ann  Thomas,  pur.  agt. 

MATTICKS  MFG.  CO. 

4156  East  Pacific  Way 
Los  Angeles  23,  California 
PERSONNEL;  Milo  C.  Motticks,  owner. 

MATZNER,  S.,  COMPANY 
216  Washington  Street 
Mount  Vernon,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  S.  Matzner,  owner  & 
pur,  ogt.;  Harry  Weber,  supt.;  T. 
Weber,  sales  mgr.;  Alan  Matzner,  odv. 
mgr. 

MAXANT  BUTTON  & SUFPLY  CO. 
117  South  Morgan  Street 
Chicago  7,  Illinois 
JOBBERS:  In  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  B.  Maxant,  pres.;  W.  H. 
Maxant  & R.  E.  Maxant,  vice-pres.;  R. 

L.  Maxant,  secy.;  E.  A.  Maxant,  treos.; 
R.  J,  Rieck,  supt. 

MAY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 
146  West  29th  Street 
New  York  1,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago. 
PERSONNEL:  S.  L.  Moy,  pres.;  D.  E. 
May,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  0.  L.  May, 
vice-pres.  & secy. 

MAYCO  PLASTIC  COMPANY 
16637  East  14th  Street 
Son  Leandro,  California 
PERSONNEL;  Lionel  L.  Replogle,  gen. 
mgr. 

MAYFAIR  MOLDED  PROD.  CORP. 
4440  Eiston  Avenue 
Chicogo  30,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  Luther  J.  Evans,  pres., 
sales  mgr.  & pur.  agent;  Robert  Urban, 
vice-pres.  & chief  engr.;  Glenn  Adams, 
vice-pres.;  William  Peterson,  secy.;  H. 

M.  Evans,  treas. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  18 — up  to  88 
tons. 

MAYFAIR  PLASTICS  CO. 

8125  Frankford  Avenue 
Philadelphia  36,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  J.  Wm.  Henry,  Jr.,  pres. 
& treos.;  R.  Henry,  vice-pres.;  J.  Van 
De  Vort,  secy.  & plant  mgr.;  R.  Nichols, 
gen.  mgr.;  J.  Strowhouer,  sales  mgr. 

MAYON  PLASTICS 
718  N.  Washington  Avenue 
Minneapolis  1,  Minnesota 
PERSONNEL:  C.  B.  Thomes,  gen.  mgr.; 
Morris  Nelson,  plant  mgr.;  Roy  D. 
Johnson,  tech.  supt.  & pur.  ogt.;  Myles 
Standish,  prod.  supt. 

PRESSES:  Extrusion,  1—1",  1— 2V2. 

MAYWALD,  ELMER  C.,  & CO.,  INC. 
189  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago  2,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Eimer  C.  Maywold,  pres.; 
Richard  K.  Schrecongost,  vice-pres.; 
Max  H.  Marine,  secy. 

McCOY,  JONES  & COMPANY,  INC. 
Merchandise  Mart 
Chicago  54,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  Charles  S.  McCoy,  pres.; 
Sam  Laud,  Hugh  O.  Jones  & W.  S. 
Hefferan,  Jr.,  vice-pres.;  Maurice  J. 
Fetdman,  secy.;  Charles  S.  McLane, 
treas. 
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McGONEGAL  MFG.  CO.,  THE 
Roikoad  Ave.  & Mozart  Street 
East  Rutherford,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Err  S.  McGonegal,  gen. 
mgr.;  Elton  S.  McGonegal,  supt.;  Ro- 
land  W.  McGonegal,  sales  mgr.;  Her- 
man C.  Renz,  pur.  agt. 

MctNERNEY  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
25  Commerce  Avenue  $W 
Grand  Ropids  2,  Michigan 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  Fisher  BIdg.,  Detroit 
2. 

PERSONNEL:  J.  L.  Mcinerney,  pres.; 
R.  N.  Alt,  vice-pres.  & dir.  pub.  rei.; 
E.  D.  Tobin,  secy.;  Miss  M.  L.  Keller, 
treas.;  C.  E.  Honcock,  gen.  & sales 
mgr.;  H.  Wisneski,  supt.;  C.  L.  Eaton, 
chief  engr. 

McKAY,  NEVIN  H.,  & COMPANY 

1 100  Pitt  Street 

Pittsburgh  21,  Pennsylvania 

McKEE  BUTTON  COMPANY 
Muscatine,  Iowa 

MOIDING  PLANT:  1101  S.  18lh  St., 
Centerville,  la. 

SALES  OFFICES:  819  Santee  St.,  Los 
Angeles;  72  Leonard  St.,  New  York; 
Shell  BIdg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
PERSONNEL:  A.  S.  McKee,  pres.;  N. 
M.  Barry,  vice-pres.;  L.  A.  Foster,  secy. 
& treas.;  R.  C.  Opitz,  plant  mgr. 

McNASH,  HOWARD  H. 

576  South  Falmouth  Drive 

Cleveland  16,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  H.  H.  McNash,  owner. 

MEAD  & COMPANY 
8100  East  Jefferson  Avenue 
Detroit  14,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  John  Mead,  Jr.,  pres.  & 
owner;  Irma  Mead,  treas.;  R.  L.  Mead, 
plant  mgr. 

MEAD  SALES  COMPANY,  INC.,  THE 
230  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Chilli- 

cothe,  Dayton. 

PERSONNEL:  H.  L.  Simons,  Jr.,  in  chg. 
sales;  E.  B.  Brookbank,  In  chg.  plastics 
res. 

MEAD  SPECIALTIES  CO.,  INC. 

4114  North  Knox  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  T.  E.  Mead,  pres.;  A. 
Mead,  vice-pres.;  J.  E.  Mead,  secy., 
treas.  & sales  mgr.;  M.  Lieser,  supt.; 
C.  Lindstedt,  chief  engr.;  E.  Malek, 
pur.  agt. 

MEARL  CORPORATION,  THE 
153  Waverly  Place 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Francis  Earle,  pres.;  Bur- 
ton  G.  Turner,  vice-pres.,  chief  engr. 
& plant  mgr.;  Sylvia  Kurland,  secy.; 
Harry  E.  Mattin,  treas.,  gen.  & sales 
mgr.;  Leon  M.  Greenstein,  chief  chem. 

MEARS  KANE  OFELDT,  INC. 

1907  E.  Hagert  Street 
Philadelphia  25,  Pennsylvania 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  108-22  Queens  BIvd., 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

PERSONNEL:  Edward  W.  Mears,  pres. 

MECHANICAL  HANDLING 
SYSTEMS,  INC. 

4600  Nancy  Avenue 
Detroit  12,  Michigan 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  120  S.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago  3;  1621  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland 
15;  101  N.  33rd  St.,  Philadelphia  4. 
PERSONNEL:  W.  V.  Casgrain,  pres., 
treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  L.  J.  Bishop,  vice- 
pres.  in  chg.  engr.;  C.  G.  Hurd  & J.  B. 
Angell,-  vice-pres.;  C H.  Haberkorn, 
secy.;  C.  H.  Whitcroft,  sales  mgr.;  H. 
Amerman,  plant  mgr.;  W.  E.  Bennett, 
pur.  agt. 

MEHRER,  TED 

101  Park  Avenue 

New  York  17,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Ted  Mehrer,  owner. 

MEISSNER  MFG.  DIVISION 
Maguire  Industries,  Incorporated 
7th  & Belmont  Streets 
Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  Albion,  III. 


PERSONNEL:  Russell  Maguire,  pres.; 
Gertrude  Priester,  secy.;  Fred  Lester, 
gen.  mgr.;  W.  J.  Harrison,  chief  engr.; 
W.  M.  Atkins,  sales  mgr.;  John  Hersh- 
man,  pur.  agt. 

MELIN  TOOL  COMPANY,  INC. 

3370  West  140th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  2520  Stanley  Ave., 
Detroit;  1331  Phillips  Ave.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  80  Eim  St.,  Westfield, 
Mass. 

PERSONNEL:  Wm.  Melin,  pres.;  Eimer 
G.  Davis,  vice-pres.,  gen.  & sales 
mgr.;  John  A.  HeppI,  secy.  & treas.; 
Michel  Kovak,  supt. 

MERCANTILE  PIASTICS  COMPANY 
9 Eim  Street 
Boston  8,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Samuel  Engorn,  pres.  & 
sales  mgr.;  Lawrence  J.  Baltimore, 
vice-pres.;  Hyman  Rosman,  treas.  & 
plant  mgr. 

MERCHANDISE  RESEARCH  LABS. 
Gimbel  Building 
Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  S.  Weinberg,  pres.  & 

partner;  Charles  G.  Simon,  partner, 
secy.  & treas.;  L.  S.  Potsdamer,  part- 
ner & gen.  mgr.;  I,  H.  Carlitz,  chief 
chem. 

MERCK  & COMPANY,  INC. 

Rahway,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Los  Angeles,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis. 
PERSONNEL:  George  W.  Merck,  pres.; 
J.  J.  Kerrigan,  H.  W.  Johnstone  & G. 
W.  Perkins,  vice-pres.;  John  T.  Connor, 
secy.;  John  H.  Gage,  treas.;  B.  M. 
Reynolds,  chief  engr.  & pur.  agent; 
D.  W.  Coutlee,  adv.  mgr.;  T.  E.  Jen- 
nings,  dir.  pub.  rei. 

MERCURY  MERCHANDISE  CO. 

210  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  10,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Alfred  H.  Grunfeld, 

owner. 

MERCURY  PLASTICS,  INC. 

1740  Berkeley 
Santa  Monica,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Wm.  S.  Rhodes,  pres.; 
Newell  G.  Collins  & Ray  Bowles,  vice- 
pres.;  H.  V.  Bobbitt,  secy.  & treas. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 9 oz.,  1—10  oz. 

MERICO  COMPANY 
3634  Miller  Avenue 
Detroit  11,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  Clyde  McWilliams,  owner. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1—6  oz. 

MERIDIAN  PLASTICS,  INC. 

Byesville,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  J.  E.  Wolfe,  pres.,  treas. 
& sales  mgr.;  D.  L.  Davenport,  vice- 
pres.  & chief  chem.;  F.  C.  Leyshon, 
secy.;  James  Hoag,  plant  mgr. 

MERIT  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

4373  Melrose  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California 
SALES  OFFICES:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, Dallas,  New  York,  San  Francisco. 
PERSONNEL:  Dr.  M.  M.  Bernstein, 

pres.;  Harry  Pokras,  vice-pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  Monroe  Marsh,  secy.  & treas. 

MERIX  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Wrigley  Building 
Chicago  11,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  E.  O.  Sonneman,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  B.  Sonneman,  plant  mgr.; 
M.  Sonneman,  adv.  mgr.;  K.  Sonne- 
man, pur.  agt. 

MERKERT  AND  SONS 
70  Fulton  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  C.  J.  Merkert,  Sr.,  & J. 
Merkert,  partners. 

METAL  FINDINGS  CORP. 

150  West  22nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Norman  Essman,  pres,; 
Sol  AaronofF,  secy.;  S.  Hurewitz,  treas. 

METAL  SPECIALTY  CO.,  THE 
Este  Avenue  & B.  & O.  R.  R. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  Richmond,  Ind.; 

Detroit. 

PERSONNEL:  Arnold  Tietig,  III,  pres.; 
Harvey  S.  Johnson,  vice-pres.;  Guy 
Allis,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  Harry 
Forman,  secy.  & treas.;  M.  W.  Maschke, 
chief  engr.;  Robert  B.  Knefle,  sales 
mgr.;  J.  Stross,  pur.  agt. 

METALLIC  PLASTICS  CO.,  INC. 
20-28  Broome  Street 
Newark  3,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Jules  E.  Tepper,  pres.; 
Max  Blank,  vice-pres.;  Ira  A.  Wos- 
nitzer,  asst.  vice-pres.;  Harry  L.  Tep- 
per, secy.  & treas.;  Frank  L.  Lagay, 
sales  mgr. 

METALLOPLAST  MFG.  COMPANY 
44  Cariton  Street 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Ernest  Mueller,  owner. 

METALTEX,  INCORPORATED 
528  Bergen  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Los  An- 
geles, New  York. 

PERSONNEL:  Isidor  Niederman,  pres. 
& treas.;  Daniel  Niederman,  vice-pres. 
& pur.  agt.;  Lester  H.  Fischer,  secy., 
gen.  & sales  mgr. 

METASAP  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Harrison,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Boston;  Cedar- 

town.  Ga.;  Chicago;  Richmond,  Calif. 
PERSONNEL:  C.  P.  Gulick,  pres.;  T.  A. 
Printon,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  G.  D. 
Davis  & P.  S.  Brown,  vice-pres.;  A.  A. 
Vetter,  secy.;  R.  Wechsler,  treas.;  F.  J. 
Licata,  chief  chem.;  O.  E.  Lohrke,  sales 
mgr.;  K.  E.  Gyory,  plant  mgr.;  Emily 
A.  Taylor,  adv.  mgr.;  F.  L.  Jones,  pur. 
agt. 

METROPOLITAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
607  West  43rd  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Dr.  Fred  Linsker,  gen. 
mgr. 

MEYER,  JOS.  H.,  BROS. 

220  Twenty  Fifth  Street 
Brooklyn  32,  New  York 

MEYER,  JOS.  H.,  BROS. 

220  25th  Street 
Brooklyn  32,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  55  E.  Washington, 
Chicago;  389  5th  Ave.,  New  York;  704 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

PERSONNEL:  Max  C.  Meyer,  pres.; 
Joseph  H.  Meyer  & E.  J.  Kompa,  vice- 
pres.;  E.  Schulman,  secy.;  P.  Levin, 
treas.;  M.  Haller,  sales  mgr. 

MEYERCORD  COMPANY,  THE 

5323  West  Lake  Street 
Chicago  44,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  prmcipal  cities. 
PERSONNEL;  L.  H.  Knopf,  pres.;  H.  C. 
Castle,  exec.  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.; 
H.  Barbour,  vice-pres.;  J.  E.  Sheehan, 
secy.;  A.  O.  Johnson,  treas.;  H.  Rathke, 
chief  chem.;  W.  A.  Rapp,  sales  prom. 
mgr.;  R.  E.  Royer,  adv.  mgr.;  A.  Grupp, 
plant  mgr. 

MICA  INSULATOR  COMPANY 
Schenectady,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES;  In  all  Principal 
cities. 

PERSONNEL:  M.  A.  Chapman,  pres.; 
C.  P.  Mills,  vice-pres.  & secy.;  W.  E. 
Leier,  treas.;  Q.  F.  Jardine,  pur.  agent; 
M.  S.  MacGruer,  adv.  mgr. 

MICAMOLD  RADIO  CORPORATION 
1087  Ftushing  Avenue 
Brooklyn  6,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  A.  P.  Hirsch,  pres.  & 
treas.;  F.  A.  Whiting,  vice-pres.  & 
plant  mgr.;  A.  De  Grocomo,  vice-pres. 
& chief  engr.;  H.  Hirsch,  vice-pres.; 
M.  Benedeck,  secy.;  E.  Tyler,  sales 
mgr.;  R.  Price,  pur.  agent. 

MICARTA  FABRICATORS,  INC. 

5324  Ravenswood  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  E.  Metzger,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  A.  Oberfest,  secy.;  N.  C.  Poster, 
treas.;  W.  G.  Flessner,  supt.;  Hirosho 
Yoshimoto,  chief  engr.;  J.  D.  McDon- 
ough,  sales  mgr.;  E.  R.  Dettman,  pur. 
agt. 


MICHIGAN  MOLDED  PLASTICS,  INC. 

Dexter,  Michigan 

BRANCH  OFFICES;  Buffalo;  Chicago; 
Cleveland;  Davton;  Detroit;  Los  An- 
geles; Milwaukee;  Minneapolis;  Mo- 
line;  New  York;  Philadelphia;  St. 
Louis;  Springfield,  Mass. 

PERSONNEL:  John  G.  Rossiter,  pres., 
gen,  & sales  mgr.;  I.  H.  Whitmao,  vice- 
pres.  & plant  mgr.;  L.  W.  Seybold, 
vice-pres.  & treas.;  Dan  Vass,  secy.; 
Smith  E.  Powell,  supt.;  F.  A.  Grabert, 
prod,  mgr.;  R.  C.  Bedell,  chief  engr.; 
Charles  T,  Wiedman,  dir.  plastics  res.; 
Robert  Mason,  adv.  mgr.;  J.  A.  Ed- 
wards, pur.  agt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  40 — 50  to  750 
tons;  injection,  11—1  to  16  oz. 

MICO  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
80  Trowbridge  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  , 
PERSONNEL:  Harold  Smith,  pres.; 

Joseph  H.  Davis,  adv.  mgr. 

MICROTRONICS  CORPORATION 
253  West  64th  Street 
New  York  23,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Ernest  P.  Taubes,  pres.; 
George  A.  Cameron,  Jr.,  vice-pres.  & 
treas.;  B.  W.  Wasserstrom,  secy.;  Pe- 
ter Totino,  plant  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  1 . 

MIDLAND  DIE  & ENGRAVING  CO. 

1800  West  Berenice  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICE;  Arcage  Plastic  En- 
gineering, 1802  W.  Berenice  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago. 

PERSONNEL:  A.  J.  Bachner,  pres.  & 
owner;  J.  L.  Sekowski,  secy.,  asst. 
treas.  & sales  mgr.;  D.  E.  Fulford,  supt. 

MIDLAND  PLASTIC  MOLDING  CO. 
1511  East  Grove  Street 
Midland,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  George  C.  Richards,  vice- 
pres.;  L.  E.  Camp,  gen.  mgr. 

PRESSES:  injection,  1—1  oz.,  1 — 8 oz. 

MIDWEST  PLASTIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 

1801  Chicago  Road 
Chicago  Heights,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  C.  C.  Whitacre,  pres.;  R. 
H.  Whitacre,  secy.;  E.  E.  Eckenbeck, 
treas. 

PRESSES:  Extrusion,  1-1",  2— 2V2". 

MILLER,  FRED  C.,  ADVERTISING 
DISPLAY  CO. 

2018  Washington  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

PERSONNEL:  Fred  C.  Miller,  owner; 
Charles  Miller,  Jr.,  sales  mgr. 

MILLER,  J.  C.,  CpMPANY 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  J.  C.  Miller,  pres,  & 
treas.;  G.  H.  Walgren,  exec.  vice-pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  R.  V.  Twyning,  vice-pres. 
& plant  mgr.;  F.  P.  Jakeway,  secy.;  D. 
Clark,  supt.;  J.  A.  Badoluco,  chief 
engr.  & dir.  plastics  res.;  S.  B.  Cow- 
dery,  chief  chem.;  F.  W.  May,  sales 
mgr.;  J.  P.  Reed,  adv.  mgr.;  H.  Koo- 
istra,  pur.  agt. 

MILLS,  ELMER  E.,  CORP. 

153  West  Huron  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL;  Eimer  E.  Mills,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Samuel  Krous,  vice-pres.;  Char- 
lotte Mills,  secy.;  Marie  Burns,  asst. 
secy.;  LeRoy  T.  Kinder,  supt.;  Herbert 
S.  Ruekberg,  chief  engr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  18—4  to  22  oz. 

MILROY  INDUSTRIES 

5909  Avalon  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  3,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Robert  S.  Miller,  owner; 
Chester  Sampley,  supt. 

MILWAUKEE  INDUST.  DESIGNERS 
744  North  Fourth  Street 
Milwaukee  3,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL:  Edward  C.  Klotz,  Jr., 
owner. 

MILWAUKEE  PLASTICS,  INC. 

3070  West  Copitol  Drive 
Milwaukee  9,  Wisconsin 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  Stephenson  BIdg., 
Detroit. 
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Light  Touch 
Angular  Tracing 

ELIMINATES  A LOT 
OF  HAND  FINISHIN6 

The  cuttar  and  trocing  head 
of  thU  CINCINNATI 
Tool  ond  Die  MHIer  hos  been 
swiveled  o few  degrees  to 
mill  corners  ond  the  stroight 
wolls  in  o mold  for  o 
plostic  hondle. 


CINCINNATI  Tool  ond  Die 

Milling  Mochine.  Cotolog  No.  M- 
1620  contoins  complete  spedfico 
tions.  Write  for  o copy. 


• Hard-to-get-at  corners  of  a mold  need  not  be 
such  a big  factor  in  the  cost  of  hand  finishing. 
Clean  them  out  accurately  on  the  die-sinking 
machine,  and  you  will  see  hand  finishing  costs 
drop  sharply.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  cincinnati  8"x  18"  Tool  and  Die  Millers. 
For  milling  open-end  square  corners,  the  cutter 
spindle  and  tracing  head  may  be  swiveled  as  a 
unit  15°  front  or  35°  back.  fl  Tracing  and  milling 


then  proceed  in  the  usual  manner.  The  setup 
above  illustrates  this  feature  in  milling  a mold 
for  a plastic  handle.  Other  cincinnati  8"x18" 
features  are  equally  important  in  making  plastic 
molds ; handwheel  table  traverse  with  anti- 
friction  screw;  light  pressure,  automatic  trac- 
ing; integral  slotting  attachment,  if  desired. 
Complete  data  may  be  obtained  by  writing  for 
catalog  M-1620. 


THE  CINCINNATI  MILLING  MACHINE  CO. 

CINCINNATI  9,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

MILLING  MACHINES  • CUTTER  SHARPENING  AAACHINES  • BROACHING  MACHINES 
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PERSONNEL:  C.  J.  Engman,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Jane  M.  Engman,  vice-pres.  & 
secy.;  W.  O.  Oehrlem,  vice-pre$.,  chief 
•ngr.  & pur.  agt.;  M.  A.  Kozan,  vice- 
pres.  & dir.  plastics  res.;  E.  P.  Alter- 
meier,  sales  & plant  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  1 — 200  ton,  2 
— 300  ton;  injection,  1 — 4 oz„  1—8  oz., 
1-9  oz. 

MILWAUKEE  PLASTICS,  INC. 

3070  West  Capitol  Drive 
Milwaukeo  9,  Wisconsin 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  Stephenson  BIdg., 
Detroit. 

PERSONNEL:  C.  J.  Engman,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Jane  M.  Engman,  vice*pres.  & 
secy.;  A.  P.  Aitemeier,  sales  mgr.;  M. 
A.  Kozan,  supt.;  W.  J.  Oehriein,  chief 
engr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  4 — 100  to  300 
ton;  Injection,  3 — 4 to  16  oz. 

MINER  LABORATORIES,  THE 
9 South  Clinton  Street 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Carl  S.  Miner,  owner  & 
director;  Otto  C.  Stanger  & C.  S. 
Miner,  Jr.,  assoc.  dir. 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  A.  R.  Mueller  Co., 
Chicago;  McPherson  Lea  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles; D.  C.  Kennedy,  St.  Louis. 
PERSONNEL:  J.  Lee  Spiegel,  pres.; 
Mcrtthew  Spiegel,  vice-pres.  & adv. 
mgr.;  C.  Fernandez,  secy.;  I.  Bert 
Spiegel,  sales  mgr. 

MISENER  MFC.  COMPANY,  INC. 
202-8  Walton  Street 
Syracuse  2,  Nev/  York 
PERSONNEL:  M.  L.  Misener,  pres.; 
John  A.  Misener,  secy.  & gen.  mgr.; 
I.  M.  Ballard,  treas.;  George  B.  Arma- 
tage,  sales  mgr.;  Robert  Slater,  sales 
promotion  mgr.;  Gordon  Spohr,  supt.; 
Everett  Whitmyre,  adv.  mgr.  & dir. 
pub.  rei.;  A.  J.  Misener,  pur.  agent. 

MISKELLA  INFRA-RED  COMPANY 
East  73rd  & Grand  Avenue 
Cleveland  4,  Ohio 
PERSONNEL:  Wm.  J.  Miskella,  pres. 

MISSOURI  MEERSCHAUM  CO. 

Washington,  Missouri 
PERSONNEL:  E.  H.  Otto,  pres,;  Carl  J. 
Otto,  vice-pres.  & pur.  agt.;  Edmund 
H.  Otto,  Jr,,  secy.  & treas. 


MINER  RUBBER  CO.,  LTD. 

Granby,  Quebec,  Canada 

MINERAIITE  SALES  CORP. 

90  Pine  Street 
New  York  5,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  W.  S.  Thomas,  pres.;  M. 
Sayles,  secy.  & treas. 

MINNEAPOLIS  PLASTIC  MOLDERS, 
INC. 

4411  Hiawatha  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
PERSONNEL;  J.  Erick  Anderson,  pres. 
& treas.;  A,  S.  Anderson,  vice-pres.;  E. 
Wallace  Anderson,  secy.  & gen.  mgr.; 
Uno  Larson,  supt.;  A.  Swanson,  pur. 
agt. 

PRESSES;  Compression,  2 — 75  & 150 
ton;  tronsfer,  10-30  to  250  ton;  iniec- 
tion,  1 — g oz. 


MINNESOTA  MINING  & MFG.  CO. 
900  Fouquier  Avenue 
St.  Poul  6,  Minnesota 
BRANCH  OFFiCES;  Boston;  BufFolo; 
Chicago;  Cincinnoti;  Cleveiond;  De- 
troit; Grand  Ropids;  High  Point,  N.  C.; 
los  Angeles;  New  York;  Philadelphia; 
Pittsburgh;  St.  Paul;  San  Francisco;  Se- 
attle. 

PERSONNEL:  W L.  McKnight,  pres.;  A. 
G.  Bush,  R.  P.  Cariton,  G.  H.  Halpin, 
l.  F.  Weyond,  l.  A.  Hatch,  C.  B.  Sam- 
pair  & C.  P.  Pesek,  vice-pres.;  John  l. 
Connolly,  secy.;  H.  P.  Buetow,  treas.; 
A.  E Eggert,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  C.  O. 
Moosbrugger,  adv.  mgr.;  B.  B.  Coun- 
tryman,  dir.  purchases. 


MITCHELL  BUTTON  CO.,  LTD.,  THE 
Kitchener,  Ontario,  Canada 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  423  Mayor  St., 
Montreal  2,  Que.;  96  Spadina  Ave., 
Toronto  2B,  Ont.;  Harling's  Mill  Agen- 
cies.  Bate  BIdg.,  Winnipeg,  Man.;  E.  G. 
Dann,  Pacific  BIdg.,  Vaicouver,  B.  C. 
PERSONNEL;  Wm.  E.  Mitchell,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  S.  E.  Mitchell,  vice-pres.; 
L.  G.  E.  Mitchell,  secy.,  treas.  & sales 
D.  Palubeski,  supt.;  G.  C. 
0'Neill,  pur.  agt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  150  ton. 

MITTS  & MERRILL 
1009  South  Woter  Street 
Saginaw  1,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL;  Wm.  B.  Henry,  pres.; 
Wm.  J.  Winston,  vice-pres.;  Wm.  Mer- 
nll,  secy.,  gen.  & sales  mgr.;  Donald 
Bickneli,  treas.;  Raymond  Brennan, 
supt.;  R.  G.  Anschutz,  chief  engr.; 
Richard  Maotman,  pur.  agt. 

MODEL  MASTERS,  INC. 

125  W.  45th  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  C.  Keith  Styron,  pres.  & 
treas.;  E.  J.  Erickson,  vice-pres.  & secy. 

MODERN  ART  PRINTING  CO. 

21  West  17th  Street 
New  York  11,  New  York 

MODERN  DECORATING  COMPANY 
6128  Washington  Street 
West  New  York,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Frederick  L.  Kocker,  pres.; 
Eleanor  Roll,  secy. 


MINNESOTA  PLASTICS  CORP. 

366  Wacouta  Street 
St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 
PERSONNEL:  H.  R.  Galloway,  pres. 
treas.;  J.  T.  Galloway,  vice-pres.*  J 
Brandt,  vice-pres.  & chief  engr.;  R. 
Gallovvay,  secy.;  C.  S.  Blackwell,  c 
tom  sales  mgr.;  J.  H.  Thomas,  specio 
sales  mgr.;  E.  J.  Siwald,  supt.;  R. 
Busek,  pur.  agent. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  2—2  oz  3—4  c 
5—9  oz.,  2-16  oz.  ^ ^ c 


MODERN  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 
4804  Chicago  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Ralph  Dickow,  owner. 

MODERN  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

18  Ames  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  S.  C.  Brody,  owner  & . 
gen.  mgr.;  H.  G.  Whitmore,  supt.  & 
plant  mgr.;  M.  Willi  ams,  pur.  agent. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 16  oz. 


MIRACLE  ADHESIVE  CORP. 

801  Second  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  L.  R.  Cutler,  pres.  & q 
cL®''r'  Cutler,  vice-pres.;  J 

Shokeshoft,  secy.  & treas.;  E.  R Fo 
enburg  soles  mgr.  & dir.  pub.  rei.; 
U.  Corlson,  chief  chemist.;  K.  Geldi 
pur.  agent. 

“'^CJ.E  PLASTIC  MFG.  CO.,  Ih 
59  West  21  st  Street 
New  York  10,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Nat  Satloff,  pres.;  Jc 
L.  Sills,  secy.  & treas, 

MIRO  container  CO.,  INC. 

557  DeKalb  Avenue 
Brooklyn  5,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Herbert  MinkofF,  pres, 

MIRROR  PLASTICS  CO.,  INC. 

19  Spruce  Street 
New  York,  New  York 


MODERN  PLASTICS  ENGRG.  CO. 

1 Sutton  Avenue 

East  Providence  14,  Rhode  Island 
PERSONNEL:  Anthony  Terpak,  owner. 

MODERN  PLASTIC  MACHINERY 
CORP. 

15  Union  Street 
Lodi,  New  Jersey 

PERSONNEL:  Willard  J.  Johnson,  pres.; 
H.  T.  Tornberg,  vice-pres.;  Oscar  Stabi- 
ner,  secy. 

MODERN  PLASTICS 
738  N.  E.  79th  Street 
Miami  38,  Florida 

PERSONNEL:  George  H.  Light,  owner; 
J.  P.  Van  Hook,  sales  mgr.;  J.  E.  Eisen- 
brey,  supt. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—3  oz. 

MODERN  PLASTICS  CORPORATION 
North  Shore  Drive 
Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  C.  R.  Hoofnagle, 
6015  15th  St.,  Detroit;  Frank  B.  Russell, 
1411  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  Harry 
Bill,  Jr.,  Reynolds  Arcade,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

PERSONNEL;  Walter  Miller,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Emil  O.  Wokeck  & Victor  Miller, 
vice-pres.;  Stanley  Miller,  secy.;  Owen 
E.  Skelton,  gen.  mgr.;  Merle  Van  De 
Warker,  supt.  & chief  engr.;  Walter 
Dowling,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  L.  L.  Spitzke, 
sales  engr.;  Russell  W.  Davis,  pur.  agt. 

MODERN  TOOL  & DIE  CO.,  INC. 

1 1 Spruce  Street 
Leominster,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  A.  W.  Britton,  pres., 
owner,  treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  Samuel 
Britton,  vice-pres.  & supt.;  James 
Gardner,  chief  engr.;  S.  Braune,  sales 
& adv.  mgr.  & pur.  agt. 

MODERN  TOOL  WORKS,  LTD. 

69  Montcaim  Avenue 
Toronto  10,  Ont.,  Canada 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  6100  Wilderton  Ave., 
Montreal. 

PERSONNEL:  E.  Barker,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  H.  Thorne  & A.  Vasey,  vice-pres.; 
D.  Talbot,  secy.  & treas.;  W.  Hubbard, 
supt.;  C.  Farr,  chief  engr.;  M.  Bow- 
man,  sales  mgr.;  H.  Hyland,  adv.  mgr.; 
O.  Johnson,  pur.  agt. 

MODGLIN  COMPANY,  INC. 

3235  San  Fernando  Road 
Los  Angeles  41,  Californio 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  209  S.  State  St., 
Chicago;  261  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16. 
PERSONNEL:  W.  N,  Modglin,  pres., 
owner  & treas.;  A.  Lois  Modglin,  vice- 
pres.  & secy.;  Hal  B.  Bivens,  gen.  mgr.; 
Frank  Fremstad,  chief  engr.;  Bruno 
Montero,  chief  chem.  & dir.  plastics 
res.;  Robert  G,  Rettig,  adv.  mgr.;  Tom 
Clarke,  sales  mgr.,  sou-thern  div.;  H.  L. 
Peterson,  sales  mgr.,  Pacific  div.;  Ray- 
mond L.  Kidd,  sales  mgr.,  eastern 
divs. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 4 oz.,  5—8  oz. 
3-22  oz. 

MODINE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Rocine,  Wisconsin 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  New  York. 

MOHAWK  BRUSH  COMPANY 
Lebanon,  Indiana 

PERSONNEL:  G.  B,  Aufsesser,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Harold  Hart,  vice-pres.;  Frank 
Weber,  vice-pres.;  Bertram  Aufsesser, 
secy.;  William  Grossman,  sales  mgr.; 

D.  S.  Brady,  chief  engr.;  N.  B.  Biddle, 
pur.  agt. 

MOHAWK  PLASTICS,  INC. 

327  Main  Street 
Belleville,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  I.  E.  Kosky,  pres.;  H.  J. 
Gardner,  secy.  & treas. 

MOLDED  INSULATION  COMPANY 
335  East  Price  Street 
Philadelphia  44,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  Victor  I.  Zelov,  pres.  & 
treas.;  William  T.  Bradbury,  vice-pres. 

& ^gen.  mgr.;  Helen  H.  Zelov,  secy,; 
William  Berger,  sales  mgr.;  G.  De 
Rentiis,  plant  mgr.;  A.  Zilliger,  chief 
engr.;  John  Roberts,  chief  chemist;  F. 

W.  Heermans,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  Edward 
Schoen,  pur.  agent. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  20 — 50  tons, 
26— to  300  tons;  Injection,  6—22  oz. 

MOLDED  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
4533  West  Harrison  Street 
Chicago  29,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  D.  R.  Siragusa,  pres., 
owner  & gen.  mgr.;  J.  A.  Siragusa, 
vice-pres.;  J.  A.  Datillo,  treas.;  F,  J. 
Daley,  plant  mgr. 

MOLDERS  ENGINEERING  SERVICE 
160  North  4th  Street 
Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Ardmore,  Pa.;  Riv- 
erton,  N.  J. 

PERSONNEL:  Wallace  S.  Belt  & Michael 
1.  Bell.  owners. 

MOLDING  CORP.  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

58  Weybosset  Street 
Providence  3,  Rhode  Island 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  40  Church  St.,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I. 

PERSONNEL:  R.  G.  Holt,  pres.;  R.  A. 
Hopkins,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  E. 


Smith,  secy.;  $,  H.  0'Koomian,  treas. 
& sales  mgr. 

MOLDMASTER,  INCORPORATED 
170  West  233rd  Street 
New  York  63,  New  York 
DISTRIBUTORS:  AM  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  Arthur  Burger,  pres.; 

Sydney  Franklin  Cohen,  secy.  & pur. 
agt.;  William  Paul  Beck,  treas.;  Ed- 
ward Bergman,  supt.  & chief  engr.; 
Henry  Junker,  dir.  pub.  rei.  & adv. 
mgr.;  Irving  M.  Levy,  sales  mgr.;  Egon 
Mattesdorf,  dir.  plastics  res. 

MOLNAR,  JOHN  E. 

3516  Delor  Street 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

PERSONNEL:  John  E.  Molnar,  owner. 

MONAPLASTICS,  INCORPORATED 
Georgetown,  Connecticut 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 2 oz.,  1—4  oz., 
1 — 6 oz.,  1 — 12  oz. 

MONARCH  GOLD  PRINTING  CO. 

52  Second  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 

PERSONNEL:  Lester  D.  Abram,  owner. 

MONARCH  MACHINE  TOOL  CO., 
THE 

Sidney,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Indianopolis,  New  York,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

PERSONNEL:  J.  A.  Roterman,  pres.;  D. 
H.  McKellar,  vice-pres.;  F.  C.  Dull, 
secy.  & treas.;  A.  J.  Sherman,  supt.; 
K.  T.  Kuck,  chief  engr.;  S.  A.  Branden- 
burg,  sales  mgr.;  F.  U.  Pensinger,  adv. 
mgr.;  A.  O.  Leckey,  pur.  agt. 

MONOMELT  COMPANY,  INC. 

1611  Northeast  Polk  Street 
Minneapolis  13,  Minnesota 
PERSONNEL;  John  W.  Thompson,  pres, 

& treas.;  William  H.  F.  Thompson, 
vice-pres.  & secy.;  George  B.  Bickel- 
haupt.  Jr.,  vice-pres.;  George  B.  Bickel- 
haupt,  gen.  mgr.;  B.  L.  Arbogast,  sales 
mgr.  & adv.  mgr.;  Clyde  Phillips, 
plant  mgr. 

MONROE  AUTO  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Monroe,  Michigan 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago;  Hillsdale, 
Mich.;  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONNEL:  B.  D.  Mcintyre,  pres.;  W. 

D.  Mcintyre,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  A.  F. 
Meyer,  vice-pres.;  C.  S.  Mcintyre,  secy. 

& sales  mgr.;  G.  M.  Streicher,  supt.; 

C.  J.  Smith,  chief  engr.;  F.  Mary,  chief 
chem.;  C.  L.  Williamson,  dir.  pub.  rei.; 

C.  J.  Kibbie,  plant  mgr.,  Monroe;  J.  D. 
Stoner,  plant  mgr.,  HMIsdole;  D.  Fra- 
ser, dir.  plastics  res.;  N.  Moore,  adv. 
mgr.;  G.  J.  Henrich,  pur.  agt. 

PRESSES:  Rubber  injection,  1 — 250  ton, 
6—450  ton. 

MONROE  PLASTICS  CO.,  INC, 

367  Clarlssa  Street 

Rochester  8,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Irvin  E.  Copeland,  pres. 

& gen.  mgr.;  Dr.  I.  J.  Wilinsky,  vice- 
pres.  & treas.;  F.  A.  Goldwater,  secy. 

MONROVIA  PLASTIC  CO.,  INC. 

904  South  Alta  Vista  Avenue 
Monrovia,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Ray  Swanson,  pres.; 

Arsen  Melickian,  vice-pres.;  William 
R.  Swanson,  secy.;  John  F.  Shirk,  treas. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 12  oz. 

MONSANTO  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Plastics  Division 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles, 
Montreal,  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Toronto. 

PERSONNEL:  Felix  N.  Williams,  vice- 
pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  F.  A.  Abbiati,  asst. 
gen.  mgr.  of  the  div.;  James  R.  Turn- 
bull,  gen.  mgr.  of  sales;  Charles  Lich- 
tenberg,  asst.  gen.  mgr.  of  sales;  Carl 
T.  King,  prod.  mgr.;  Kenneth  M.  Irey, 
plant  mgr.;  Carl  OI  Hoyer,  chief  engr.; 

Dr.  Nicholas  Samaras,  dir.  plastics  re- 
search;  James  G.  Zack,  dir.  pub.  rei.; 
Edmund  D.  Kennedy,  adv.  mgr.;  Glen 
M.  Bullard,  pur.  agt. 

MONTCLAIR  RESEARCH  CORP. 

4 Cherry  Street 
Montclair,  New  Jersey 
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3 SEPARATE  CONTROLLED 
HEATING  ZONES 


new  control 
grouping 


IV2"  NRM  Electrkally  Heated  Thermoplastics  Extruder 


First,  its  extreme  compact- 
ness  and  streamlining  take 
the  eye.  Then,  as  doser  inspec- 
tion  reveals  feature  after  feature, 
it  quickly  becomes  apparent  that 
this  is  a 7ieu>  extruder  of  new 
design. 

Among  the  many  outstanding 
features  that  make  this  new 
NRM  extruder  so  far  advanced 
is  the  unique  method  to  obtain 
balanced  heat  conditions  and 
doser  individual  temperature 
control  in  each  heating  zone. 


Temperatures  up  to  800°F.  are 
dosely  held  with  conveniently 
located  pyrometer  type  control- 
lers  . . . voltage  regulators  are 
used  to  provide  just  as  accurate 
control  at  the  lowest  extruding 
temperatures. 

Now  it  is possible  to  obtain  dose 
tolerances  with  a direct  elec- 
trically  heated  unit  designed  jor 
the  extrusion  oj  practically  all 
thermoplastics. 

Hydraulic  drive  with  infinite 


screw  speed  adjustment  . . . 
two-zoned  quick  cooling  . . . 
full  flighted  or  patented  NRM 
torpedo-type  screw . . . are  some 
of  the  other  features  which 
make  it  all  important  that  you 
get  complete  specifications  on 
this  new  NRM  extruder  with- 
out  delay. 

Write  today  for  complete  in- 
formation on  NRM’s  newest 
development  for  the  finer,  more 
economical  and  profitable  ex- 
trusion of  thermoplastics. 


NATIONAL  RUBBER  MACHINERY  CO. 

General  Offices:  AKRON  8,  OHIO 
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PERSONNEL:  Frederick  A.  Hessel, 

pr«s.;  John  B.  Rust,  vice-pres.;  Douglas 
$.  Studdiford,  secy.  & treas. 

MONTREAL  SAWDUST  & 
WOODFLOUR,  INC. 

5570  Christophe  Colomb  Street 
Montreal  34,  Quebec,  Canada 
PERSONNELt  J.  O.  Samson,  pres.;  P. 
E.  Bonnier,  vice-pres.;  Henri  M.  Sam- 
son, secy.  & treas. 

MONTROSE  PAPER  MILLS 

865  N.  Sangamon  Street 

Chicago  22,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Nathan  T.  Rosenberg, 

Jack  M.  Rosenberg  & Marlon  Jean 

Rosenberg,  partners. 

MOORE,  C.  M.,  COMPANY 
4422  Main  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
PERSONNEL:  C.  M.  Moore,  owner. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  1~100  ton. 

MOORE,  MAYNARD  H.,  JR.,  INC. 
430  Main  Street 
. Stoneham  80,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  10  High  St.,  Boston. 
PERSONNEL;  Harold  E.  Moore,  pres.; 
Morgaret  M.  Maguire,  secy.;  Maynard 
H.  Moore,  Jr.,  treas.  & gen.  mgr.; 
Chortes  B,  Moore,  supt.;  Clinton  E. 
Rollins,  Jr.,  sales  mgr.;  Harold  E. 
Moore,  Jr.,  chief  engr.;  Edward  J. 
0'Connell,  pur.  agent. 

MOORE  PLASTIC  PRODUCTS 
1822  Blue  Island  Avenue 
Chicago,  lllinots 

PERSONNEL:  Frank  N.  Moore,  gen, 
mgr.;  William  Siegel,  saies  mgr. 

MOORE  SPECIAL  TOOL  CO.,  INC. 
740  Union  Avenue 
Bridgeport  7,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  Richard  F.  Moore,  pres., 
treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  William  D.  Angell, 
vice-pres.;  William  A.  Johnson,  secy.; 
Edward  Shaw,  sales  mgr.;  Frederick 
C.  Victory,  chief  engr.;  Louis  J.  Kish, 
pur.  agent.;  Fred  Wittner,  2 W.  45th 
St.,  New  York,  adv. 


MORNIN6STAR  CORP.,  THE 
156  Sixth  Street 
Cambridge  42,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Otto  Morningstar,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  3—8  oz. 

MORSE  TWIST  DRILL  & MACHINE 
CO. 

163  Pieasant  Street 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  570  W.  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago;  2952  E.  Grand  BIvd.,  De- 
troit; 130  Lafoyette  St.,  New  York; 
1180  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco. 
PERSONNEL:  J.  Y.  Scott,  pres.;  J.  A. 
Wright,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  M.  J. 
Rainey,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  sales;  A.  J. 
Snyder,  vice-pres.  & works  mgr.;  L. 
Stanton,  treas.;  A.  Anderson,  adv. 
mgr.;  P.  Rawcliffe,  pur.  agt. 

MOSLO  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
2443  Prospect  Avenue 
Cleveland  15,  Ohio 
PERSONNEL:  Ernest  P.  Moslo,  pres.  & 
treas.;  King  Daywalt,  vice-pres.  & 
secy.;  B.  J.  Moslo,  vice-pres. 

MOULDAGRAPH  SERVICE,  INC. 
South  Charleston,  West  Virginia 
PERSONNEL;  L.  W.  Moulder,  pres.;  A. 
Spates  Brady,  vice-pres.;  Truman 
Moulder,  secy.  & gen.  mgr.;  Russell 
Potett,  treas. 

MUELLER,  ERNEST 
44  Cariton  Street 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Ernest  Mueller,  owner. 

MULLER-MUNK,  PETER,  ASSOC. 

Clark  Building 
Pittsburgh  22,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  Peter  Muller-Munk,  own- 
er; Pool  Karlen  & Raymond  A.  Smith, 
associates. 

MULTICOL,  INC. 

2506  West  Broad  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio 


PERSONNEL:  B.  W.  Hively,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  John  R.  Haines,  vice-pres. 
& dir.  plastics  research;  M.  J.  But- 
tress,  secy.  & treas. 

MULTI-CRAFT 

3041  N.  Williams  Avenue 

Portland  12,  Oregon 

PERSONNEL:  D.  P.  McMilan,  Emil 

Lachenmeier,  partners. 

MUNDANE  COMPANY 
110  Bieecker  Street 
New  York  12,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Irving  Hinerfeld,  pres.; 
Murray  Zacher,  secy. 

MUNNING  & MUNNING,  INC. 
202-208  Emmett  Street 
Newark  5,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Woolworth  BIdg., 
New  York;  Bourse  BIdg.,  Philadelphia; 
490  Wyndham  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
PERSONNEL:  Peter  P.  Munning,  pres. 
& treas.;  A.  P.  Munning,  vice-pres.  & 
secy.;  J.  A.  Munning,  vice-pres.;  W.  W. 
McCord,  sales  engr.;  Wilbur  W.  Win- 
Word, chief  engr.;  B.  M.  Fletcher,  pur. 
agent. 

MUNTON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
9400  Belmont  Avenue 
Franklin  Park,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  H.  Q.  Munton  & E.  N. 
Munton,  partners;  W.  O.  Papendorf, 
dir.  plastics  research. 

MURCO  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

1903  North  Prairie  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

BRANCH  OFFICE;  914  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago. 

PERSONNEL:  C.  H.  Murphy,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  M.  G.  Murphy,  vice-pres.; 
L.  C.  Murphy,  secy.  & treas.;  J.  E. 
Tucker,  supt.;  T.  L.  Herlihy,  chief  engr. 
& chief  chem. 


MURDOCK,  A.  T.,  & COMPANY 
183  St.  Paul  Street 
Rochester  4,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Alton  T.  Murdock  & Mar- 
garet  Weston,  partners. 

MUTUAL  METAL  & PLASTIC  CORP. 
671  Bergen  Street 
Brooklyn  17,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Paul  Lennard,  pres.;  T. 

R.  Vaughan,  plant  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  2—50  tons,  2 — 
200  tons;  Injection  1—^  oz.,  1—21  oz. 

MUTUAL  PIASTIC  FABRICATORS 

23  North  Michigan 

Pasadena,  California 

PERSONNEL:  Lester  C.  Frisbie  & James 

W.  Potter,  partners;  Wanda  C.  Writer, 

secy. 

MYCALEX  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 
60  Clifton  Boulevard 
Clifton,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Jerome  Tsishoff,  pres.; 
John  R.  Proctor,  vice-pres.;  Jacob 
Burns,  secy.  & treas.;  J.  L.  Robertson, 
sales  mgr.;  A.  S.  Backus,  supt.;  F.  L. 
Yerziey,  chief  engr.;  F.  L.  Bossler,  pur. 
agent. 

MYSTIK  ADHESIVE  PRODUCTS 
2635  North  Kildare  Avenue 
Chicago  29,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  R.  J.  Leander,  pres.;  J. 
K.  Leander,  vice-pres.  & gen.  sales 
mgr.;  E.  J.  Leander,  secy.  & treas.; 
Chris  Kurzweil,  supt.;  Harold  Ailey, 
chief  chem. 

N.R.K.  MFG.  & ENGRG.  CO. 

5644  North  Western  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  F.  C.  Griffiths,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Frank  Neukirch,  viec-pres.  & 
plant  mgr.;  C.  H.  G.  Kimball,  secy.; 
William  H.  Volbers,  sales  mgr.  & dir. 
plastics  research;  John  Rosenbeck, 
supt.;  Fred  A.  Groth,  chief  engr.;  Pe- 
ter Koppenberger,  pur.  agent. 

NALLE  PLASTICS,  INC. 

108-110  West  2nd  Street 
Austin  22,  Texas 

PERSONNEL:  George  S.  Nalle,  Jr., 
pres.;  George  S.  Nalle,  secy.  & treas.; 
George  H.  Figenbaum,  chief  engr. 


PRESSES:  Injection,  3—1  oz.,  1 — 4 oz., 
1-8  oz. 

NAPPE-SMITH  MFG.  COMPANY 
Southard  Avenue 
Farmingdale,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  New  York. 
PERSONNEL:  Porker  K.  Smith,  pres.  & 
sales  mgr.;  Frances  J.  Bryan,  secy.; 
Moritz  Nappe,  treas.  & supt. 

NARMCO,  INCORPORATED 
2934  Pacific  Highway 
San  Diego,  California 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  930  West  Grape  & 
541  Second  Ave.,  San  Diego;  600  Vic- 
toria Rd.,  Costa  Mesa,  Catif. 
PERSONNEL:  Dr.  G.  G.  Havens,  pres. 
& treas.;  W.  S.  Saville,  vice-pres.  (San 
Diego);  Earl  Osten,  vice-pres.  & sport- 
ing  goods  sales  mgr.  (Costa  Mesa); 
Evelyn  R.  Havens,  secy.;  F.  E.  Wallis, 
aircraft  sales  mgr.  & pur.  agt.  (San 
Diego);  A.  F.  Pfeiffer,  plant  mgr.  (San 
Diego);  E.  Hartzler,  plant  mgr.  (Costa 
Mesa);  E.  Carmichael,  dir.  plastics  res. 

NASH,  BEN 
15  Gramercy  Park 
New  York  33,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Ben  Nash,  owner. 

NASH  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

360  Wilson  Road 

South  Norwalk,  Connecticut 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Most  principal  cit- 

ies. 


NASH,  J.  M.,  COMPANY 

2360  North  30th  Street 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

PERSONNEL:  D.  A.  Cooley,  pres.;  J.  L, 

Esch,  vice-pres.;  A.  Kluge,  gen.  mgr.; 

W.  Reichwalt,  supt.;  C.  J.  Lippold, 

chief  engr. 

NAS-KAY  INDUSTRIES 
1480  North  52nd  Street 
Philadelphia  31,  Pa.  * 

PERSONNEL:  Albert  Kapian,  pres.; 

Harry  Nassau,  vice-pres.;  Philip  Nas- 
sau,  dir.  plastics  res. 

NASSAU  DIE-MOLD  COMPANY 
East  Nassau,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  F.  W.  John,  partner  & 
chief  engr.;  Rudolph  John,  partner  & 
supt. 

NATIONAL  ADHESIVES 

Div.  National  Starch  Products,  Inc. 

270  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  16,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Atlanta,  Boston, 
Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco. 

PERSONNEL:  F.  Greenwall,  pres.;  A. 
A.  Halden,  exec.  vice-pres.;  Chester 
A.  Gage,  sales  mgr.;  E.  Mitchell,  pur. 
agt. 

NATIONAL  AUTOMATIC  TOOL 
* CO.,  INC. 

Richmond,  Indiana 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  1807  Elmwood 

Ave.,  Buffalo  7;  Engineering  BIdg., 
Chicago  6;  New  Center  BIdg.,  Detroit 
2;  Commerce  BIdg.,  New  York  17. 
PERSONNEL;  H.  W.  Bockhoff,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  E.  D.  Frank,  vice-pres.  & 
sales  mgr.;  F.  J.  Peters,  vice-pres.  & 
chief  engr.;  A.  B.  McCrea,  secy.  & 
plant  mgr.;  R.  C,  Schuerman,  treas.; 

S.  Okel,  supt.;  W.  Cunningham,  dir. 
pub.  re.;  F.  B.  Holcomb,  adv.,  mgr.;  P. 
G.  Nolte,  pur.  agt. 

NATIONAL  CARBON  CO.,  INC. 

30  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Atlanta;  Chicago; 
Dallas;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Pittsburgh; 
San  Francisco. 

PERSONNEL:  A.  V.  Wiler,  pres.;  H.  M. 
Warren,  C.  O.  Kleinsmith,  F.  Israel, 
vice-pres.;  J.  M.  Spapgler,  gen.  mgr.; 
R.  P.  Bergan,  soles  mgr.;  A.  J.  Hous- 
man,  adv.  mgr. 

NATIONAL  ENGRG.  PROD.  INC. 
Commerce  ond  Savings  Building 
Washington  4,  D.  C. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  In  all  principal 
eities. 


PERSONNEL:  W.  F.  Peterson,  pres.;  E. 
Rector,  vice-pres.;  M.  A.  Hunt,  secy. 

NATIONAL  FABRILITE  CORP. 

66  Amity  Road 

New  Haven  15,  Connecticut 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 
111  Broadway 
New  York  6,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  National  Leod  Co. 
of  Mass.,  Boston;  Buffalo;  Chicago; 
Cincinnati;  Cleveland;  New  York;  John 

T.  Lewis  & Bros.,  Philadelphia;  Pitts- 
burgh; St.  Louis;  San  Francisco. 
PERSONNEL:  J.  A.  Martino,  pres.;  Wil- 
liam V.  Burley,  William  H.  Croft, 
Claude  F.  Garesche,  Harold  Rowe  & 
Herman  T.  Warshow,  vice-pres.;  Henry 
O.  Bates,  secy.;  Charles  Simon,  treas.; 
F.  J.  Shirley,  prod.  mgr.;  Andrew 
Mayer,  chief  engr.;  Alex.  Stewart, 
chief  chemist;  William  Knust,  adv. 
mgr.;  John  C.  Lloyd,  dir.  pub.  rei. 

NATIONAL  PLASTIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 

5 West  Larned  Street 
Detroit  26,  Michigan 

FORMALIN  WORKS:  Romeo,  Michigan. 
PERSONNEL:  Albert  Chicorel,  owner 

6 dir.  plastics  res.;  Max  Chicorel, 
secy.;  Earl  V.  Hotloway,  treas.;  Allen 
Grant,  gen.  mgr.;  N.  S.  Quen,  supt.; 
Robert  Palmer,  chief  engr. 

NATIONAL  PIASTIC  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  THE 
Odenton,  Maryland 
BRANCH  OFFICES;  Bankers  BIdg.,  Los 
Angeles;  Empire  State  BIdg.,  New 
York. 

PERSONNEL:  Ephraim  Winer,  pres.; 
Frands  V.  Ulrich,  sales  mgr.;  Jerome 
Salkin,  supt.;  Joseph  Whitesel,  chief 
engr.;  Roland  Brown,  chief  chemist; 
James  Richards,  adv.  mgr.;  David 
Hoffman,  pur.  agent;  Lee  Samler,  tech. 
dir. 

NATIONAL  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
6819  Avalon  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  California 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  8 S.  Deorborn  St., 
Chicago;  16  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
PERSONNEL:  Max  Sager  & M.  E.  Roth- 
schild,  partners;  Som  Sager,  mgr.  N. 
Y.  Office;  A.  E.  Levey,  mgr.  Chicago 
Office. 

NATIONAL  PLASTICS,  INC. 

201  N.  Wells  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Atlanta;  Charlotte, 
N.  C.;  Greenville,  S.  C.;  Knoxville, 
Tenn.;  Lawrence,  Mass. 

PERSONNEL;  C.  Van  Deventer,.  III., 
pres.,  gen.  mgr.  & chief  engr.;  C.  R. 
Overhoizer,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  Ron- 
ald R.  Spencer,  Jr.,  secy.,  plant  mgr. 
& pur.  agt.;  Dr.  Fritz  Rosenthal,  chief 
chemist  & dir.  plastics  res. 

NATIONAL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
6100  Wilson  Avenue 
Kansas  City  3,  Missouri 

NATIONAL  RESEARCH  CORP. 

70  Memorial  Drive 
Cambridge  42,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Richard  S.  Morse,  pres.; 
R.  M.  Nichols,  secy.;  E.  N.  Staub, 
treas.;  G.  W.  Carr,  adv.  & sales  mgr.; 
H.  C.  Weingartner,  chief  engr.;  F.  C. 
Benner,  chief  chem.;  Stanley  Heck,  dir. 
pub.  rei.;  R.  G.  Reed,  pur.  agt. 

NATIONAL  RUBBER  MACHINERY 
CO. 

47  West  Exchange  Street 
Akron  8,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Clifton,  N.  J.;  Co- 
lumbiana,  Ohio. 

PERSONNEL:  P.  A.  Frank,  pres.;  A.  L. 
Heston,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  sales  & 
engr.;  A.  DeGhetIo,  vice-pres.,  Clif- 
ton, N.  J.;  F.  C.  Van  Cleef,  secy.;  A.  J. 
Hammerl,  treas.;  L.  G.  Turk,  sales 
engr.  plastics  div.;  H.  E.  Buecken,  dir. 
plastics  research;  Lee  Merkel,  adv. 
mgr.;  Paul  Holwick,  pur.  agent. 

NATIONAL  SAWDUST  CO.,  INC. 

69  North  Sixth  Street 
Brooklyn  11,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Samuel  Brenner,  pres.; 
R.  Brenner,  vice-pres.;  A.  Brenner, 
secy.;  H.  Brenner,  treas. 
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NATIONAL  SILVER  COMPANY 
295  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Atlanta;  Chicago; 
Dallos;  Detroit;  los  Angeles;  Miami; 
Portland,  Ore.;  San  Francisco,  Seattle. 
PERSONNEL:  Samuel  E.  Bernstein, 

pres.;  Bernard,  Milton,  Morton  & P. 
J.  Bernstein  & Harry  Berk,  vice-pres.; 
Henry  Gessner,  gen.  mgr.;  Walter 
Jacobs,  saies  mgr.;  Edward  Scharf, 
adv.  mgr. 

NATIONAL  SPANGLE  CORP. 

242  West  36th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Plastic  Jewel  Co., 
Inc.,  40  Washington  St.,  W.  Orange, 
N.  J. 

PERSONNEL:  Harry  A.  Ganser,  pres.; 
Max  Perlstein,  secy.;  Herman  J. 
Genider,  treas.;  M.  Brodsky,  gen.  mgr.; 
Arthur  Finkelson,  chief  engr.; 

PRESSES:  Injection,  3 — 4 oz.,  5—8  oz. 

NATIONAL  TOOL  MFG.  COMPANY 
North  12th  Street 
Kenilworth,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  William  Zeus,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Richard  V.  Stein,  vice-pres. 
& secy.;  Margaret  Zeus,  treas.;  Egon 
Steuer,  saies  mgr.;  Anton  Palme,  supt., 
chief  engr.  & plant  mgr.;  Edward 
Gorczyka,  chief  chemist;  Theodore 
Kerekes,  adv.  mgr.;  Bela  B.  Lukacs,  dir. 
pub.  rei.;  E.  Byrnes,  pur.  agent. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  6—50  tons, 

8—75  tons,  8 — 100  tons,  1—150  lons, 
1 — 300  tons;  Injection,  1 — 16  oz. 

NATIONAL  TRANSPARENT 
PLASTIC  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  Empire  State  BIdg., 

New  York. 

PERSONNEL:  Arnold  Aronson,  pres.; 
RussetI  Chopin,  vice-pres. 

NATIONAL  VARNISHED  PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
211  Rondolph  Avenue 
Woodbridge,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Frederick  M.  Damitz, 

pres.;  Victor  Bator,  secy,;  Paul  Kemp- 
ner,  treas.  & pur.  agt.;  Stephen  Sicher- 
mann,  saies  mgr.  & adv.  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Extrusion,  5. 

NATIONAL  VULCANIZED  FIBRE  CO. 
Maryland  Ave.  & Beech  Street 
Wilmington  99,  Delaware 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL;  J.  Worren  Marshall,  pres.; 
J.  K.  Johnston,  vice-pres.;  T.  C.  Tay- 
lor,  vice-pres.,  treas.,  gen.  mgr.  & 
chief  -engr.;  F.  I.  Crow,  secy.;  H.  C. 
Hackett,  saies  mgr.;  J.  O.  Otis,  adv. 
mgr.;  J.  P.  Eckles,  pur.  agt. 

NATONE  COMPANY  INC.,  THE 
1207  West  Sixth  Street 
Los  Angeles  14,  California 
PERSONNEL:  E.  M.  Stolaroff,  pres,; 
Sidney  Sharron,  gen.  mgr.;  Don  Gor- 
don,  chief  engr.;  C.  W.  Culpepper,  dir. 
pub.  rei. 

NAUGATUCK  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 
U.  S.  RUBBER  COMPANY 
Nougatuck,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  J.  P.  Coe,  gen.  mgr.;  G. 

R.  Vila,  saies  mgr.;  E.  S.  Ebers,  dir. 
plastics  res. 

NEBRASKA  PLASTICS,  INC. 

Cozad,  Nebraska 

NELCO  TOOL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Manchester,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL;  Paul  H.  Mamet,  pres.; 
Thomas  Hollis,  Jr.,  vice-pres.,  secy. 
& gen.  mgr.;  Lee  S.  Pasino,  supt.;  Rob- 
ert  W.  Bartlett,  chief  engr.;  Louis 
B.  Main,  saies  mgr.;  Russell  Broderick, 
pur.  agt. 

NELSON,  HANS  PETER 
1510  Beile  Plaine  Avenue 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  6349  N.  Western 
Ave.,  Chicago 

PERSONNEL;  Hans  Peter  Nelson, 
owner;  Mabel  Jensen,  secy. 

NEHLETON,  W.  C.,  & ASSOC. 

54  Water  Street 
Guilford,  Connecticut 


PERSONNEL:  W.  O.  Nettleton,  owner 
& mgr.;  D.  H.  Nettleton,  occount  exec. 

NEUMANN  ENGRAVING  CO. 

3445  West  Fort  Street 

Detroit  16,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  Clarence  P.  Neumann, 

owner. 

NEVILLE  COMPANY,  THE 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvonia 
PERSONNEL:  E.  Hodge,  Jr.,  pres.;  W. 

S.  Gordiner,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.; 
L.  V.  Dauler,  vice-pres.,  adv.  mgr.  & 
saies  mgr.;  John  C.  Bane,  Jr.,  secy.; 

D.  W.  Kelso,  treas.;  H.  J.  Shearer, 
supt.;  L.  J.  Sitomer,  chief  engr.;  L.  M. 
Geiger,  chief  chem.;  C.  H.  Brown,  pur. 
agent. 

NEW  ADVANCE  MACHINERY 
CO.,  THE 

208  East  Central  Avenue 
Van  Wert,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  F.  W.  Fraylick,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  R.  L.  Heath,  vice-pres.,  supt. 
& chief  engr.;  W.  S.  Fraylick,  secy., 
treas.  & pur.  agent 

NEW  ENGLAND  TAPE  CO.,  INC. 

30  Tower  Street 
Hudson,  Massochusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Sanford  Brown,  pres.  & 
treas.;  H.  M.  Wllkoff,  vice-pres.;  M. 

E.  Delaney,  secy.;  H.  A.  Jones,  gen. 
mgr.;  J.  K.  Magrave,  chief  chem.;  O. 
D.  Lavigne,  plant  mgr. 

NEW  JERSEY  5PRAYED  PRODUCTS 
CO.,  INC. 

250  Mill  Street 
Belleville  9,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  James  Dempster,  pres.; 
Irma  G.  Dempster,  vice-pres.  & treas.; 
L.  H.  Albin,  chief  engr.;  W.  S.  Foster, 
saies  & adv.  mgr.;  F.  M.  Coon  & J.  G. 
Morgan,  pur.  agents. 


PERSONNEL:  Victor  J.  Nicholl  & James 
A.  Nicholl,  partners. 

NICHOLS  PLASTIC  & ENGRG.  CO. 
1744  West  59th  Place 
Los  Angeles  44,  California 
PERSONNEL:  W.  O.  Nichols,  pres.; 
W.  T.  Miles,  vice-pres.  & saies  mgr.; 
Millicent  Nichols,  treas.;  J.  S.  Wilson, 
adv.  mgr. 

NICHOLS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
325  West  Main  Street 
Moorestown,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  E.  B.  Nichols,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  E.  B.  Nichols,  Jr.,  vice- 
pres.  & supt.;  R.  Wilkins,  secy.  & 
treas. 

NICHOLSON,  W.  H.  & COMPANY 
12  Oregon  Street 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvonia 
PERSONNEL:  S.  T.  Nicholson,  pres.;  S. 
R.  Nicholson,  secy.;  W.  R.  Nicholson, 
treas.;  H.  S.  Nicholson,  Sr.,  gen.  mgr. 
& pur.  agt.;  George  Beiswinger,  supt.; 
H.  L.  Johnson,  chief  engr. 

NISSLEY,  INCORPORATED 
255  North  Main 
Spanish  Fork,  Utah 

PERSONNEL:  Walloce  H.  Gardner, 

pres.;  Dr.  P.  G.  Hughes,  vice-pres.; 
Wilbur  L.  Barnett,  secy.;  C.  B.  White, 
treas.  & gen.  & saies  & adv.  mgr.  & 
pur.  ogent;  K.  A.  Prince,  supt.,  chief 
engr.  & plant  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—16  oz. 

NIXON  NITRATION  WORKS 
Nixon,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  Chicago. 
PERSONNEL:  Stanhope  Nixon,  ch.  of 
bd.  & owner;  Charles  Schuster,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Mark  W.  Peters,  vice-pres. 
& saies  mgr.;  Lewis  Nixon,  vice-pres.; 
M.  Breltkopf,  secy.;  O.  S.  Blaine, 
treas.;  Robert  Linzer,  chief  chemist;  H. 
A.  Hendrickson,  pur.  agent. 


NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  SALES  CO.,  THE 
160  ^ront  Street 
New  York  7,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  137  Kneeland  St., 
Boston  11;  221  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 
1;  Guardian  Bldg.,  Cleveland  14;  2424 
Enterprise  St.,  Los  Angeles  21;  Mer- 
chants  Exch.  Bldg.,  San  Francisco  4. 

NEW  METHOD  STEEL  STAMPS,  INC. 
149  Jos.  Campau  Avenue 
Detroit  7,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  C.  O.  Malmstrom,  vice- 
pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  A.  Lundell,  secy.; 

F.  Pethick,  treas.;  R.  Lagerfeldt,  plant 
mgr.;  Chas.  Brown,  pur.  agent. 

NEW  PLASTIC  CORPORATION 
1017  North  Sycamore  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Fred  S.  John,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  J.  Allen  Carmien,  vice-pres.  in 
chg.  sales;  Walter  J.  Nelson,  secy.  & 
treas.;  John  E.  Mullings,  supt.,  chief 
engr.  & plant  mgr.;  Elbert  Davis,  chief 
chem.  & dir.  plastics  res. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  12—200  to  500 
ton;  Injection,  1 — 8 oz.,  1—22  oz. 

NEWARK  PLASTICS,  INC.. 

134  E.  Locust  Street 
Newark,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  J.  Neumon,  pres.,  treas. 
& pur.  agt.;  Ann  Neuman,  vice-pres.; 
Helen  V.  Sounders,  secy.;  lanthus  D. 
Mayhew,  supt.;  M.  W.  Burkhart,  chief 
engr. 

NIAGARA  INSUL-BAKE  SPECIALTY 
CO.,  INC. 

483  Delaware  Avenue 
Albany  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Ronald  Kinnear,  pres.  & 
treas.;  A.  R.  Van  Horne,  secy.;  Percy 
Grafton,  chief  engr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  16—10  to  265 
ton;  transfer,  75  to  170  ton;  injection, 
1—8  oz. 

NIAGARA  MACHINE  AND  TOOL 
WORKS 

683  Northiand  Avenue 
Buffalo  11,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
New  York. 

PERSONNEL:  Frederick  E.  Munschauer, 
Sr.,  pres.,  E.  D.  Heinz,  secy. 

NICHOLL  HARD  CHROME  SERVICE 
9350  Grinnell  Street 
Detroit  13,  Michigan 


NOBELL  RESINS  COMPANY 
237  Motor  Avenue 
Azusa,  California 

PERSONNEL:  Albert  Nobell,  owner; 
N M.  Hastings,  gen.  & sales  mgr.; 
Thomas  Posey,  supt.  & plant  mgr.; 
George  Smalley,  chief  engr. 

NOBLE  & WESTBROOK  MFG.  CO. 
20  Westbrook  Street 
East  Hartford  8,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  G.  E.  Westbrook,  pres.; 
W.  C.  Westbrook,  secy.,  gen.  mgr.  & 
adv.  mgr.;  H.  B.  Noble,  treas.  & chief 
engr.;  R.  H.  Gunther,  sales  mgr.  & 
pur.  agt.;  G.  Phillips,  supt. 

NOCKONWOOD  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Bloomfield,  Iowa 

PERSONNEL:  James  I.  Hoag,  pres. 
& gen.  & sales  & adv.  mgr.;  Ed- 
ward Burchett,  vice-pres.;  Buell  Me- 
Cash,  secy.;  Robert  Carroll,  treas.  & 
pur.  agent;  Henry  Woltersdorf,  plant 
mgr. 

NONPAREIL  MFG.  CO. 

(Dishy  Bros.) 

37  West  28th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

NOOTER,  JOHN  BOILER  WORKS 
COMPANY 

1401  South  Second  Street 
St.  Louis  4,  Missouri 
PERSONNEL:  E.  J.  Nooter,  pres.  & 
soles  mgr.;  R.  J.  Ryan,  vice-pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  S.  C.  Tracy,  secy.  & treas.; 
J.  Harvey  Yeager,  chief  engr.;  Rob- 
ert Harper,  adv.  mgr.;  W.  B.  Meyer, 
dir.  pub.  rei.;  H.  H.  Lurtz,  pur.  agent. 

NOPCO  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Harrison,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Boston;  Cedartown, 
Ga.;  Chicago;  Richmond,  Collf. 
PERSONNEL:  C.  P.  Gullck,  pres.;  T.  A. 
Printon,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  G.  D. 
Davis  & P.  S.  Brown,  vice-pres.;  A.  A. 
Vetter,  secy.;  R.  Wechsler,  treas.;  Dr. 
E.  A.  Robinson,  tech.  dir.;  G.  G.  Stier 
& L.  D.  Grupelll,  sales  mgr.;  J.  Wolf- 
son,  plant  mgr.;  Emily  A.  Taylor,  adv. 
mgr.;  F.  L.  Jones,  pur.  agent. 

NORCO  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
^200  West  Vliet  Street 
Milwaukee  8,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL:  Clarence  Becker,  vice- 
pres.;  David  P.  Becker,  secy.  & treas.; 
Frank  J.  Orthober,  supt.;  Edward  C. 
Berg,  sales  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  7. 


NORDAN  PLASTICS  CORP. 

123  Smith  Street  « 

Brooklyn  2,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  T.  G.  Johansen,  pres.; 
Erling  Lee,  vice-pres.;  Gerd  Johansen, 
secy.  & treas.;  Frank  Johnson,  plant 
mgr. 

NORRELL,  INCORPORATED 

562  McConnell  Street 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

PERSONNEL:  Robt.  T.  Kemp,  pres.; 

Norrell  B.  Kemp,  secy.  & treas. 

NORTH,  H.  W.,  COMPANY,  THE 
1213  Parade  Street 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 

SALES  REPRES€NTATIVE:  Bullock- 

Smith  Associates,  136  Liberty  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

PERSONNEL:  H.  W.  North,  pres., 

treas.  & chief  engr.;  E.  H.  Almasy, 
vice-pres.  & pur.  agent;  D.  L.  Cal* 
houn,  secy. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  ELECTRIC 
LAMP  CO. 

1014  Tyler  Street 
St.  Louis  6,  Missouri 
PERSONNEL:  Charles  M.  Rice,  pres.; 
Ella  O.  Cohn  & D.  R.  Cohen,  vice-pres.; 
Louis  lander,  secy.,  treas.  & gen.  mgr.; 
Hardy  Moore,  plant  mgr.;  H.  N.  Adel- 
stein, pur.  agent. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  PHILIPS 
COMPANY,  INC. 

100  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  P.  von  den  Berg,  pres.; 
L.  J.  Chatten,  vice-pres.  & gen.  com'l 
mgr.;  T.  R.  Naughton,  secy.;  A.  Wors- 
nop,  treas.;  H.  E.  Fry,  adv.  mgr.  & 
dir.  pub.  rei. 

NORTHEASTERN  MOLDING  CO., 
THE 

15  Whiting  Street 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  John  D.  Grayson,  pres. 
& treas.;  Paul  Armitage,  secy.;  Horry 

T.  Fehn,  gen.  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  15  to  300  ton; 
injection,  1 to  8 oz. 

NORTHEASTERN  PLASTICS,  INC. 

588  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Harry  O.  Sandberg, 

pres.;  M.  V.  Lynch,  secy.;  M.  V.  Ull- 
man, treas.;  H.  O.  Sandberg,  gen. 
mgr.;  John  E.  Northway,  sales  mgr.; 
Daniel  C.  Sanko,  supt. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 4 oz.,  3 — 8 oz. 

NORTHERN  INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICAL  CO. 

7-11  Elkins  Street 
South  Boston,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  F.  C.  Meocham,  441 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York;  John  H. 
Beach  Co.,  P.O.  Box  476,  Rochester 
2,  N.  Y.;  Donald  M.  Gawthrop,  P.O. 
Box  5604,  Philadelphia.. 

PERSONNEL:  G.  Victor  Sammet,  pres.; 
H.  H.  Wanders,  vice-pres.;  B.  E.  Schles- 
Inger,  treas.;  F.  Reed  Estabrook,  Jr., 
sales  mgr.;  George  V.  Sammet,  Jr., 
pur.  agent. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  4 — 4 oz.,  3 — 6 oz., 
1_8  oz.,  3—12  oz.,  2-22  oz. 

NORTHWEST  LABORATORIES 
Second  & James  Street 
Seattle,  Washington 
PERSONNEL:  C.  V.  Smith  & T.  H.  WH- 
liams,  partners;  F.  Chann,  chief  chem.; 
A.  Wahto,  testing  engr.;  M.  P.  Wil- 
liams, pur.  agent. 

NORTHWEST  PLASTICS,  INC. 

2233  University  Avenue 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  612  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

PERSONNEL:  C.  C.  Dailey,  Jr.,  pres.; 
Wm.  H.  Mahle,  vice-pres.;  T.  C.  Mo- 
coubrey,  secy.  & treas. 

NORTHWEST  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

1321  ''A"  Street 
Tacoma,  Washington 
PERSONNEL:  George  F.  Russell,  pres.; 
Julius  W.  Mann,  vice-pres.;  R.  W. 
Merrifield,  plant  mgr. 
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NORTON,  ARTHUR  J. 

2919  First  Avenye  South 
Seattle  4,  Washington 
PERSONNEL:  Arthur  J.  Norton,  owner; 
Kotherine  Davis,  secy.;  Dorothy  M. 
Norton,  treas. 

NORTON  COMPANY 
1 New  Bond  Street 
Worcester  6,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Denver,  Detroit,  Hartford,  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh. 
PERSONNEL;  Mllton  P.  Higgins,  pres.; 
Ralph  M.  Gow,  exec.  vice-pres.;  M. 
N.  Pilsworth,  secy.;  W.  J.  Magee, 
treas.;  A.  B.  Holmstrom,  gen.  mgr. 
abrasive  div.;  R.  M.  Johnson,  gen.  soles 
mgr.  abrasive  div.;  C.  L.  Show,  pub- 
licity mgr.;  G.  D.  Seguin,  pur.  agent; 
F.  W.  Smith,  gen.  mgr.  mach.  div.; 
C.  D.  Day,  soles  mgr.  mach.  div. 

NORTON  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

520  Mill  Street 
Lockport,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  J.  B.  Neal,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  H.  G.  Valentine,  vice-pres.  & 
sales  mgr.;  M.  L.  Seekins,  vice-pres., 
plant  mgr.  & pur.  agent;  L.  C.  Clifford, 
secy.;  J.  B.  Shanley,  asst.  treas.;  W.  J. 
Leyden,  supt.;  A.  T.  Bryant,  chief  engr. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  57 — 50  to  500 
ton;  Injection,  10 — V2  to  16  oz. 

NOSCO  PLASTiCS 
17th  & Cascade  Streets 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 

PERSONNEL:  Harry  Kugel,  pres.; 

Reuben  Kugel,  secy.,  treas.  & pur. 
agt.;  Charles  Kufner,  supt.;  Harold 
Cloyd,  chief  engr.;  S.  E.  Futler,  dir. 
pub.  rei.;  Paul  Roche,  sales  engr.;  R. 
J.  Wingerter,  sales  mgr.;  Bruno  Roehrl, 
dir.  plastics  res.;  Harry  Edmondson, 
odv.  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—2  oz.,  4 — 4 oz., 
10 — 8 oz.,  1—22  oz. 

NOVELOID  CO.,  INC. 

97  Water  Street 
Leominster,  Moss. 

PERSONNEL:  Anthony  Padovano,  pres., 
gen.  & sales  mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  Nicola 
De  Massa,  treas.,  supt.  & plant  mgr. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1—4  oz.,  4 — 8 oz. 

NOVO-PLA5  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

32  Fulton  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Arnold  Weinstein,  pres.; 
Martin  Ross,  vice-pres.;  Alexander 
Ross,  secy.  & treas.;  Herbert  Gens- 
berg,  supt.;  Frank  A.  Gorman,  sales 
mgr.;  A.  Vodendich,  dir.  plastics  res. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  3—150  ton. 

NU-DELL  PLASTICS  CORP. 

2250  North  Pulaski  Road 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  A.  A.  Nudell,  pres.;  I. 
J.  Nudelman,  vice-pres.;  M.  R.  Sanger- 
man,  secy.,  treas.,  gen.,  sales  & adv. 
mgr.;  J.  B.  Mosak,  supt.  & chief  engr.; 
L.  Lewis,  plant  mgr.  & pur.  agt. 
PRESSES:  injection,  4 — 4 oz.  4—8  oz., 
1-22  oz. 

NU-ENGINEERING,  INC. 

1515  Bonner  Avenue 
Ferndale  20,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  Armand  Millier,  pres.; 
Fred  B.  Goulait,  secy.  & treas. 

NUTMEG  CHROME  CORP. 

79  Chapel  Street 
Hartford  3,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  Arthur  W.  Logozzo,  pres,; 
Donald  F.  Radcliff,  sales  mgr. 

NU-WORLD  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
303  Third  Street 
Huntington  Beach,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Art  Linkletter,  pres.  & 
dir.  pub.  rei.;  Gordon  F.  Sauel,  vice- 
pres.  & sales  mgr.;  R.  R,  Winger,  secy. 
& treos.;  Cecil  T.  Weaver,  gen.  mgr. 
& plant  mgr. 

NYLOK  CORPORATION 

475  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  General  Motors 

BIdg.,  Detroit;  6715  Hollywood  BIvd., 

Hollywood  28. 

PERSONNEL:  Donald  B.  Stewart,  pres. 


6 treas.;  Robert  Lovell,  vice-pres.  & 
sales  mgr.;  W.  Chalmers  Burns,  secy.; 
Carl  H.  Borner,  chief  engr. 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

22  Thames  Street 

New  York  6,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities. 

OBRIG,  GORDON  ASSOC.,  INC. 

7 East  48th  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Gordon  Obrig,  pres. 

OXONNELL,  DANIEL  C. 

840  Grand  Concourse 
New  York  51,  New  York 

OETERS,  EDGAR  O.,  CO. 

1024  Race  Street 
Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  Edgar  O,  Oeters,  pres.; 

E.  S.  Reynolds,  secy.;  E.  M.  Oeters, 
treas. 

OHIO  ADVERTI5ING  DISPLAY  CO. 
118  West  Pearl  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL;  C.  M.  Katsetos,  pres.;  R. 

F.  Baker,  vice-pres.;  Howard  Frankel, 
gen.  mgr.  & sales  mgr.;  K.  H.  Bell, 
adv.  mgr.;  M.  Muldoon,  pur.  ogenl. 

OHIO-APEX,  INCORPORATED 
Nitro,  West  Virginia 
PERSONNEL:  A.  A.  Payne,  pres.;  Ber- 
nard H.  Jacobson,  vice-pres.,  treas.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  John  V.  Ray,  secy.;  B.  E. 
Gewin,  supt.;  A.  H.  Adler,  chief  engr.; 
C.  O.  Locke,  chief  chem.;  Dr.  C.  A. 
Heiberger,  res.  director;  N.  S.  Mount, 
odv.  mgr.;  C.  W.  Scully,  pur.  agent. 

OHIO  MACHINE  TOOL  WORKS,  INC. 
Ariington,  Texas 

PERSONNEL:  John  Hisgen,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  J.  C.  Brown,  secy.  & treas.;  R. 
V.  Hart,  supt. 

OHIO  PLASTIC  COMPANY 

Prazeysburg,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  George  N.  Edwards,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  James  W.  Willcox,  vice- 
pres.;  Richard  V.  Willcox,  secy.;  C.  P. 
Willcox,  treas.;  Edward  A.  Kanavel, 
supt.  & plant  mgr.;  J.  F.  Jones,  sales 
mgr.;  Calvin  A.  Downey,  pur.  agt. 

OILGEAR  COMPANY,  THE 
1390  West  Bruce  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  3109  Mayfield  Rd., 
Cleveland  18;  Maccabees  BIdg.,  De- 
troit 2;  1140  E.  Jersey  St.,  Elizabeth 
4,  N.  J.;  Roosevelt  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles. 
PERSONNEL:  G.  H.  Fobian,  pres.;  Wal- 
ter Ferris,  vice-pres.;  W.  G.  Prasse, 
vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.;  R.  D.  Paken- 
ham,  secy.  & treas.;  A.  Hoffman,  supt.; 
E.  Weidman,  chief  engr.;  H.  Seifert, 
plant  mgr.;  M.  E.  Engebretson,  adv. 
mgr.;  H.  Jungbluth,  pur.  agt. 

OLD  KING  COLE  DISPLAYS,  INC. 
Canton,  Ohio 

REPRESENTATIVES:  New  York;  Van 
Voorhis  & Lower,  Los  Angeles;  Leon 
Berkowitz  & Co.,  Philadelphia;  A.  W. 
Pederson,  Providence,  R.  I.;  W.  W. 
Cribbins  Co.,  San  Francisco;  G.  F. 
Robinson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

PERSONNEL:  J.  T.  Jackson,  pres.  & 
sales  mgr.;  J.  M.  Worthington,  vice- 
pres.  & art  dir.;  M.  J.  Valentine,  vice- 
pres.  & plant  mgr.;  R.  L.  Thompson, 
secy.,  treas.  & pur.  agent;  Karl  Rol-> 
Mus,  supt.  & chief  engr. 

PRESSES:  Low  pressure,'  3 — 50  ton. 

OLSENMARK  CORPORATION 
124  White  Street 
New  York  13,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Samuel  M.  Olsen,  pres.; 
B.  E.  M.  Olsen,  secy.;  A.  A.  Garone, 
gen.  mgr.;  James  Verzera,  chief  engr. 

OLSON,  SAMUEL,  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
2418  Bloomingdale  Avenue 
Chicago  47,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  Peter  Olson,  pres.;  N.  I. 
Olson,  vice-pres.  & chief  engr.;  Stan- 
ley M.  Berntson,  secy.;  H.  S.  Mc- 
Letchie,  treas.;  Oscar  Hagen,  supt.; 
E.  A.  Hendrickson,  sales  mgr.;  E.  A. 
Ferm,  plant  mgr.;  F.  J.  Steed,  pur.  agt. 

OMAHA  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
1470  South  16th  Street 
Omaha,  Nebraska 


PLASTICS  AND  SYNTHETIC  RESINS 

FEBRUARY,  1948 

THESE  statistics  represent  the  shipments  and  consumption  of  plastics 
and  synthetic  resins  as  reported  by  83  mamifacturing  companies  or 
company  departments  in  the  United  States.  Quantities,  which  are  man- 
ufactured  by  the  reporting  companies  or  company  divisions  and  shipped 
to  both  domestic  and  foreign  users,  are  inciuded  in  the  shipment  data. 
Consumption  data  are  limited  to  the  quantities  of  plastics  and  resins 
which  are  manofactured  and  used  by  the  83  companies  or  company 
divisions  covered  by  this  report.  Statistics  ore  avaitable  beginning  June. 
1945.  Data  for  cellulose  products  only  are  available  for  earlier  periods. 


MANUFACTURERS'  SHIPMENTS  AND  CONSUMPTION 
JANUARY,  1948,  AND  FEBRUARY,  1948 

Shipments  & consump- 
tion (in  pounds) 

Item  Feb.  1948  Jan.  1948 

Cellulose  acetate  and  mixed  ester  plostics^ 
Sheets 

Continuous  (under  .003  gauge)  

486,811 

365,984 

Continuous  (.003  gauge  and  upward)  . . 

534,599 

654,362 

All  other  sheets,  rods  and  tubes 

299,727 

264,850 

Molding  and  extrusion  materials  

3,733,443 

4,460,908 

Nitrocellulose  plastics' 

Sheets  

658,059 

582,594 

Rods  ond  tubes  

271,822 

282,795 

Other  cellulose  plastics'® 

651,637 

746,816 

Phenolic  and  other  tar  acid  resins 

Laminating  (dry  basis)  

3,159,761 

*3,389,537 

Adhesives  (dry  basis)  

1,790,826 

*1,737,741 

Molding  materials' 

17,370,124 

*18,338,089 

All  other,  inciudina  casting  (dry  bosis)°.  . 

4,379,839 

*5,283,795 

Urea  and  melamine  resins 

Adhesives  (dry  basis)  

4,183,082 

4,596,974 

Textile  and  paper  treating  (dry  bosis) . 

1,955,332 

*1,671,182 

All  other,  inciuding  laminating  (dry  basis)®® 

633,709 

555,516 

Polystyrene®*  

8,382,160 

10,226,219 

Vinyl  resins 

Sheeting  and  fiim,  inciuding  safety  glass 
sheeting' 

5,980,191 

7,784,527 

Textile  ond  poper  coating  resins 

(resin  content)  

2,102,156 

2,313,438 

Molding  and  extrusion  materials 
(resin  content) 

7,601,313 

7,823,309 

All  other,  inciuding  adhesives 

(resin  content)®  

1,950,604 

1,531,470 

Miscellaneous  resins 

Molding  moterials'®  

4,768,946 

4,959,584 

All  other  (dry  basis)®  ® 

2,879,407 

2,717,111 

*Revised. 

^Includes  fillers,  plasticizers  and  exienders. 

-Excludes  data  for  protective  coating  resins. 

^Excludes  urea  and  melamine  molding  materials;  see  footnote  ®. 

<Dry  basis,  inciuding  necessgry  coloring  material. 

®lncludes  dota  for  urea  and  melamine,  ocryllc  acid  and  miscellaneous  mold- 
ing materials. 

®lncludes  data  for  petroleum  resins,  acrylic  acid  ester  resins,  mixtures 
and  miscellaneous  synthetic  materials. 

Prepared  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  fndustry  Division,  Chemicals  Unit. 


IF  YOU  WANT  OUTLETS  CONTACT  US 

Anything  pertaining  to  Smokers  Articies 
or  General  Merchandising  and  Novelties 
★ ★ ★ _ 

We  Contact  Jobbers  and  Chain  Stores  and 
Department  Stores  from  Coast  to  CoastI 
(We  Will  Carry  Our  Own  Accounts  if  Necessary) 

M.  b\  SIEGEL 

ASSOCIATES 

FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 
63  E.  ADAMS  ST.  CHICAGO  3,  III. 
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PERSONNEL:  George  D.  Kahn,  owner 
& gen.  mgr.;  Jewel  K.  Kahn,  secy.  & 
treos. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  2 — 30  & 120 
ton. 

OMNI  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

460  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  16,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Tino  Perut*,  pres.;  Fred 
Breth,  vice-pres.;  Gustave  L.  Ottens, 
treos. 

0'NE1L,  WILLIAM 
11  East  44th  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  William  0'Neil,  owner; 
Dorothy  K.  Stamatis,  gen.  & adv.  mgr. 
& dir.  pub.  rei.;  Magdalene  C.  Berst, 
supt.  & pur.  agt.;  Frank  K.  Hejda,  chief 
engr.;  M.  G.  Wasser,  plant  mgr.;  C. 
J.  Tucksmith,  dir.  plastics  res. 


James  N.  Mason,  exec.  vice-pres.;  R. 
Folger  & W.  Winterson,  vice-pres.;  A. 
C.  Halvosa,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  P. 
L.  Hockman,  secy.;  Paul  Terretta,  chief 
engr.;  R.  C.  Evans,  chief  chem.;  J. 
Tutlle,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  V.  Childress,  sales 
mgr.;  H.  E.  Dieckman,  plant  mgr.;  M. 

R.  Radcliffe,  dir.  plastics  res.;  W.  O. 
Grove,  pur.  agent. 

OWENS-CORNING  FIBERGLAS  CORP. 

Toledo  1,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFFICES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  Harold  Boeschenstein, 

pres.;  W.  P.  Zimmerman,  exec.  vice- 
pres.;  John  H.  Thomas,  vice-pres.  in 
chg.  pur.;  Harry  Winkle,  vice-pres.  & 
treos.;  Games  Slayter,  vice-pres.  & dir. 
* reseorch;  Carl  G.  Staelin,  secy.;  Ben. 

S.  Wright,  gen.  sales  mgr.;  E.  C.  Ames, 
dir.  pub.  rei.;  J.  F.  Skillman,  sales 
mgr.;  plastics  div.;  Paul  W.  Austin, 
adv.  mgr. 


O^NEIL-IRWIN  CORP. 

387  Eighth  Avenue 
Lake  City,  Minnesota 
PERSONNEL:  A.  T.  0'Neil,  pres.;  G. 
H.  Danielson,  gen.  mgr.;  L.  C.  Wick- 
strom,  pur.  agent. 

ONSRUD  MACHINE  WORKS 
3900  Palmer 
Chicago,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  R,  F.  Onsrud,  pres.;  R. 
C.  Reinhartsen,  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.; 
Christion  Jacobson,  vice-pres.;  G.  M. 
Campbell,  secy.;  C.  Krabal,  treos.; 
Carl  Rohrer,  chief  engr.;  Arthur  Bartz, 
adv.  mgr.;  S.  Knutsen,  pur.  ogent. 

ONTARIO  PLASTICS,  INC. 

2503  Dewey  Avenue 
Rochester  13,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  Chos.  A.  Numan, 
Froncis  Polms  BIdg.,  Detroit. 
PERSONNEL:  R.  L.  Hayes,  pres.  & 
treas.;  John  F.  Spitznagel,  vice-pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  Geo.  Skevington,  secy. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  1—30  ton;  In- 
jection,  2—8  oz.,  1—9  oz.,  1 — 16  oz. 

OPPENHEIM,  E.  L. 

15  West  38th  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 

OPPENHEIMER,  ALAN  D.,  INC. 
578-86  Exchange  Street 
Buffalo  10,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Alan  D.  Oppenheimer, 
pres.;  Paul  Blum,  gen.  mgr. 

OPTICAL  PLASTICS  CORPORATION 
115  Jericho  Turnpilce 
Mineola,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  John  O.  Beattie,  pres.; 
Roy  P.  Wolffe,  vice-pres. 

ORANGE  ROLLER  BEARING  CO., 
INC. 

557  Main  Street 
Orange,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  James  A.  Burden,  pres.; 
C.  L.  Ritchie,  vice-pres.,  treas.,  gen. 
& sales  mgr.;  A.  F.  Schaeffner,  secy.; 
A.  Botta,  supt.  & plant  mgr.;  R.  J. 
Gales,  chief  engr.;  E.  Somma,  pur.  agt. 

ORCUn,  PHILIP  DANA 
93  West  Cedar  Street 
Boston  14,  Massochusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Philip  Dana  Orcutt, 

owner. 

ORIS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

2 Jackson  Street 
Thomaston,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  J.  L.  Oris,  pres.,  owner, 
& gen.  mgr.;  A.  C.  Oris,  vice- 
pres.;  M.  M.  Oris,  secy. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  4 — 78  ton, 

1“27  ton. 

ORVIS,  CHARLES  F.,  COMPANY 
Manchester,  Vermont 
PERSONNEL:  D.  C.  Corkran,  pres.; 
Anton  G.  Hardy,  treas.;  Westley  D. 
Jordan,  gen.  mgr. 

0'SULLIVAN  RUBBER  CORP. 

Plastics  Division 
Winchester,  Virginia 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  151  Hudson  St.,  New 
York. 

PERSONNEL:  Earl  Bunting,  pres.; 


OWENS-ILLINOIS  GLASS  CO. 

Ohio  Building 
Toledo  1,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  J.  F.  Levis,  pres.;  H.  J. 
Carr,  gen.  mgr.  Ctosure  & Plastics 
Div.,  Williom  Schmid,  chief  engr.; 
Closure  & Plastics  Div.;  J.  W.  Parks, 
sales  mgr.,  Closure  & Plastics  Div.;  G. 
W.  Clark,  dir.  plastics  res.;  M.  S.  Carr, 
pur.  agt.,  Closure  & Plastics  Div. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  84 — 55  ton; 
injection,  1—4  oz.;  1 — 6 oz.,  1—8  oz. 

PAASCHE  AIRBRUSH  COMPANY 
1909  Diversey  Parkway 
Chicago,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Boston,  Cincinnoti, 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Los  An- 
geles, Milwaukee,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Rochester,  St.  Louis,  Seattle. 
PERSONNEL:  J.  A.  Paasche,  pres.;  H. 
F.  Reck,  vice-pres.,  secy.  & gen.  mgr.; 
W.  A.  Sharman,  treas.;  C.  H.  Hanson, 
supt.;  E.  W.  Berg,  chief  engr.;  E.  H. 
Hanson,  sales  mgr.;  R.  E.  Hoffer,  plant 
mgr.;  H.  J.  Pedersen,  adv.  mgr.;  L.  R. 
Stensland,  pur.  agent. 

PACEMAKER  PLASTICS,  INC. 

152  West  25th  Street 
New  York  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Guenther  G.  Kasket, pres., 
gen.  & sales  mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  Margot 
Kasket,  secy.  & plant  mgr. 

PACIFIC  PLASTIC  CO. 

529  East  86th  Street 
Seattle,  Washington 
PERSONNEL:  Walter  Gallaher,  owner. 

PACKARD,  J.  S.,  INC. 

200  Hudson  Street 
New  York  13,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  M.  A.  Packard,  pres.;  A. 
N.  Packard,  vice-pres.;  H.  P.  Bridener, 
gen.  mgr. 

PACKLESS  METAL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
31  Winthrop  Avenue 
New  Rochelle,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  George  M.  Pettee,  pres.; 
Merill  F.  Sproul,  vice-pres.,  sales  mgr. 
& adv.  mgr.;  Harry  W.  Cole,  vice-pres. 
& treas.;  Roswell  S.  Frichette,  secy.; 
Allen  L.  Brenner,  office  mgr.  & pur.  agt.; 
Laird  B.  Stricklin,  plant  mgr. 

PACO  PRODUCTS 

1136  W.  Slauson  Ave. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PERSONNEL:  Paul  Cory,  owner. 

PAISLEY  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

630  West  51  st  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Joseph  Morningstar, 

pres.,  George  Muller,  vice-pres.;  Mur- 
ray  Stempel,  secy.;  Earl  C.  Lenz,  gen. 
sales  mgr.;  Clinton  D.  Brown,  supt.; 
S.  Schuller,  chief  chemist. 

PAISPEARL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

65  Nossau  Street 
New  York  7,  New  York 
PLANTS:  Eastport,  Me.;  Hastings-on- 
Hudson,  New  York. 

PERSONNEL:  D.  W.  Leys,  pres.;  J.  D. 
Leys,  vice-pres.;  John  A.  Wilson,  secy. 
& treas. 

PAL  TOOL  COMPANY 
4411  Hiawatha  Avenue 
Minneapolis  6,  Minn. 


PERSONNEL:  J.  Erick  Anderson,  pres. 
& treas.;  P.  L.  Pearson,  vice-pres.  & 
supt.;  Ada  Swanson,  secy.  & pur.  agt.; 
E.  W.  Anderson,  chief  engr. 

PALM  BROS.  DECALCOMANIA  CO., 
THE 

Regent,  Spencer  & Lexington  Aves. 
Cincinnati  12,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  6349  N.  Clark  St., 
Chicago  26;  248  W.  Broadway,  New 
York  13. 

PERSONNEL:  Mox  J.  Palm,  Jr.,  pres.; 
C.  Murray  Booth,  Orlin  W.  Roesener, 
Charles  P.  Irion  & George  G.  Ludwig, 
vice-pres.;  Otto  J.  Palm,  secy.;  Max 
Palm,  ill,  treas.;  Max  Birri,  plant 
supt.;  Robert  E.  Sammis,  plant  mgr. 

PALM  FECHTELER  & CO. 

220  West  42nd  Street 

New  York,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICE;  21  E.  Van  Buren, 

Chicago. 

PERSONNEL:  Alphonse  Bihr,  pres.;  E. 
Mettler,  vice-pres.  & plant  mgr.;  Wm. 
Gotzow,  treas.;  L.  A.  Schiller,  sales 
mgr. 

PALMA,  JOSEPH,  JR. 

185  North  Wabash  Avenue 

Chicago  1,  Illinois 

STUDIO:  6831  34th  Street,  Berwyn, 

Illinois. 

PERSONNEL:  Joseph  Palma,  Jr., 

owner. 

PANELYTE  DIVISION 
ST.  REGIS  SALES  CORP.  v 

230  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Boston;  Chicago; 
Cincinnati;  Cleveland;  Detroit;  Min- 
neapolis; Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

PERSONNEL  C.  R.  Mahaney,  exec. 
vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  P.  P.  Ryan, 
vice-pres.  & plant  mgr.;  Dan  F.  Sweet, 
industriel  sales  mgr.;  W.  Kops,  decora- 
tive  sales  mgr.;  W.  O.  Zelin,  supt.; 
R.  W.  Barber,  chief  engr.;  D.  W.  Hol- 
lingworth,  chief  chem.;  O.  Dull,  dir. 
pub.  rei.;  J.  B.  Eakin,  adv.  mgr. 

PANTASOTE  COMPANY,  THE 

Passaie,  New  Jersey 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  444  Modison  Ave., 

New  York  22. 

PERSONNEL:  Hans  Wyman,  pres.; 

Henry  W.  Wyman  & R.  M.  McGuire, 
vice-pres.;  Rudolf  KappI,  secy.;  Austin 
Ganley,  treas.;  T.  Hazelhurst,  gen. 
mgr.;  Bill  Cayton,  dir.  pub.  rei. 

PAPER  PACKAGE  COMPANY 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Cincinnoti, 
Detroit. 

PERSONNEL:  W.  M.  Wheeler,  pres.; 
R.  F.  Stiitz,  gen.  mgr. 

PARAGON  MOLDED  PLASTICS,  INC. 
Maritime  Building 
911  Western  Avenue 
Seattle,  Washington 
PERSONNEL:  William  Stanton  Wienir, 
pres.;  Birdye  F.  Wienir,  vice-pres., 
treas.,  gen.  mgr.,  plant  mgr.,  adv. 
mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  S.  L.  Levinson,  secy. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  4—300  ton; 
injection,  1—8  oz. 

PARAMOUNT  DIE  MOLD  CO. 

4034  North  Kotmar  Avenue 
Chicago  41,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  A.  K.  Hauser,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Elfriede  Hauser,  vice-pres.;  Ed- 
ward J.  Metzdorf,  secy. 

PARAMOUNT  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
1515  North  Artesian  Avenue 
Chicago  22,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  Svend  Pedersen,  pres,; 
Fred  W.  Neumeyer,  vice-pres.;  Leo 
P.  Helmey,  secy.  & treos. 

PARAMOUNT  RUBBER  CO. 

10401  Northiawn  Avenue 
Detroit  4,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  Legrand  Daly,  pres.;  E. 
J.  Post,  secy.  & treas.;  H.  C.  Taylor, 
supt. 

PARAPLASTICS,  INCORPORATED 
22  East  17th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 


BRANCH  OFFICE:  1410  Stanley  St„ 
Montreal. 

PERSONNEL:  Ronald  Trent,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  A.  Zanger  & S.  Mileret,  vice- 
pres.;  Beatrice  Schuyler,  secy.;  R.  Tais- 
hoff,  treas.;  Walter  Enoch,  sales  mgr.; 
H.  Mileret,  plont  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  2 — 400  ton; 
Extrusion,  1 — 2";  Injection,  2—8  oz. 

PARFAIT  SALES 

1500  North  Ogden  Avenue 

Chicago  40,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Albert  H.  Newman, 

pres.;  T.  H.  Newman,  treas.;  Sam  S. 

Grill,  sales  mgr. 

PARISIAN  NOVELTY  COMPANY 
3510  South  Western  Avenue 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Harry  J.  Joseph,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Victor  S.  Joseph,  vice-pres. 
& pur.  agt.;  Louis  E.  Kahn,  vice-pres., 
secy.,  sales  mgr.,  adv.  mgr.  & dir.  pub. 
rei.;  L.  L.  Joseph,  exec.  chairman  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Louis  J.  Komorous,  supt., 
chief  engr.;  plant  mgr.  & dir.  plastics 
res. 

PARKER  APPLIANCE  CO.,  THE 
17325  Euejid  Avenue 
Cleveland  12,  Ohio 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  6506  Stonford  Ave., 
Los  Angeles  1;  Chrysler  BIdg.,  New 
York  17. 

PERSONNEL:  S.  B.  Taylor,  pres.;  C. 
H.  Wagner,  Jr.,  vice-pres.  & secy.; 
R.  W.  Cornell,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  mfg.; 
O.  P.  Bereit,  treas.;  R.  H.  Davies,  eng. 
mgr.;  D.  W.  Holmes,  gen.  sales  mgr.;  E. 
C.  Hartley,  mgr.  Special  Prod.  Div. 
(plastics);  S.  E.  Voran,  adv.  mgr.;  H. 
H.  Krause,  pur.  agent. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  4—8  oz.;  extrusion, 
1-21/2". 

PARKER.KALON  CORPORATION 
200  Varick  Street 
New  York  14,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Louis  Goldburg,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Heyman  Rosenberg,  vice- 
pres.;  Martin  Slifka,  secy.  & works 
mgr.;  Hyman  Goldburg,  treas. 

PARKER  STAMP  WORKS,  INC.,  THE 
650  Franklin  Avenue 
Hartford,  Connecticut 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  Boston. 

PERSONNEL:  Howard  L.  Bitter,  pres.  & 
treas.;  H.  Calvin  Bitter,  vice-pres.  & 
supt.;  Kelsey  F.  Lingo,  vice-pres.;  Jack 

T.  F.  Bitter,  secy.,  gen.  & sales  mgr.; 
John  W.  Mallory,  chief  engr.;  Thomas 
H.  Daley,  pur.  agent. 

PARKS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
347  East  Word  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL:  W.  A.  Parks  & J.  R.  Parks, 
co-owners. 

PARTLOW  CORPORATION 
2 Campion  Road 
New  Hartford,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Howard  W.  Partlow,  Jr., 
pres.  & sales  mgr.;  Robert  P.  Owens, 
treas.;  James  K.  Clark,  chief  engr.; 
A.  W.  Orton,  factory  mgr.  & pur.  agt. 

PARKWOOD  CORPORATION 
24  Water  Street 
Wakefield,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Gordon  Parker,  pres.; 
Mary  S.  Parker,  vice-pres.;  Paul  B. 
Leverette,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.; 
Lucius  E.  Thayer,  secy.;  Harry  G.  An- 
derson, Jr.,  treas.;  George  K.  McLean, 
chief  engr.;  Robert  R.  Peoples,  chief 
chem.;  Vivian  Aston,  pur.  agent. 

PASCO  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
1204  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Paul  H.  Frenkel,  owner. 

PATENT  BUTTON  COMPANY  OF 
TENNESSEE,  INC.,  THE 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Atlanta,  Boston, 

Chicogo,  Los  Angeles,  Nashville,  New 
York,  St.  Louis. 

PERSONNEL:  D.  S.  Hort,  pres.;  E.  C. 
Snoddy,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  S.  W. 
Jayne,  Jr.,  secy.  & sales  mgr.,  custom 
molding;  O.  P.  Camp,  treas.;  Luther  A. 
Webb,  supt.;  Carl  Moru,  chief  engr.; 
Thayer  Baldwln,  sales  mgr.,  buttons; 
Ernest  M.  Dickermon,  dir.  plastics  res.; 
John  A White,  pur.  agent. 
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Larger  container  protects  refill  unit  for  ball-point  pens 
— the  other  protects  fountain-pen  points 


SMALL  PLASTICS 

IH 


URCE  VOlUME 


Complete  molding  facilities  are  available  to  you  now  at 
Owens-Illinois  for  large  volume,  high-speed  production  of 
small  plastic  items. 

Excellent  examples  are  the  containers  above.  The  precision- 
threaded  closures  of  thermo-setting  material  are  compression 
molded.  The  clear  plastic  bodies  of  thermo-plastic  material 
are  injection  molded. 

Expert  combination  and  co-ordination  of  these  processes  by 
O-I  plastics  design  engineers  assures  you  of  top  quality, 
high-speed  production  at  low  cost. 

If  you  need  small  plastic  items  in  large  volume,  O-I  is 
ideally  suited  to  serve  you.  Write  us  for  details. 


PLASTICS  DIVISION 

OWENS-ILLINOIS  GLASS  COMPANY 

TOLEDO  I,  OHIO  • BRANCHES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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PRESSES:  Compression,  40 — 10  to  500 
ton;  injection,  2—8  oz. 

PATTERSON,  E.  D. 

36  Prospect  Avenue 

Sea  Ciiff,  L.  I.,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  E.  D.  Patterson,  owner, 

PATTERSON  FOUNDRY  & MACHINE 
CO.,  THE 

East  Liverpool/  Ohio 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  5905  N.  Kolmar 
Ave.,  Chicago;  2225  Bogen  St.,  Cin- 
cinnati;  809  Los  Angeles  Transit  BIdg., 
1069  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles;  Rm. 
1908,  RKO  BIdg.,  Rockefeller  Center, 
New  York;  1623  Widener  BIdg.,  Phila- 
delphia; 237  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh; 
310  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco; 
2605  Second  Ave.,  Seattle;  624  Mt. 
Pleasant  Rd.,  Toronto. 

PERSONNEL:  R.  L.  Cawood,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  A.  E.  Kempler,  vice-pres.; 
D.  M.  Wilhelm,  secy.  & plant  mgr.; 
H.  E.  Dierker,  treas.;  H.  M.  Brown, 
sales  mgr.;  A.  D.  Birch,  supt.;  R.  F. 
Cooper,  chjef  engr.;  O.  F.  Redd,  gen. 

dir.;  Heiene  E.  Manypenny, 
adv.  mgr.;  J.  E.  Doherty,  pur.  agent. 


PATZIG  TESTING  LABORATORIES 
2215  Ingersoll  Avenue 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

PERSONNEL;  Monroe  L.  Patzig,  pres. 
& chief  engr.;  M.  l.  Patzig,  Jr.,  vice- 
pres.  & chief  chemist;  J.  Borgstedt, 
metallorglst;  G.  R.  Redington,  lab. 
supt. 


PAULINA-PAUL 

5421  Denker  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  37,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Eimer  B,  Jung,  owner. 

PEARCE'S  PLASTIC  MODELS 
^575Vi  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Hollywood  27,  Californio 

PERSONNEL:  Woodrow  W.  Pearce 
owner. 


PEERLESS  PRODUCTS 

812  North  Pulaski  Rood 
Chicago  51,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Edwin  Mroz,  owner;  Mar- 
garet  M.  Mraz,  secy. 


PEERLESS  ROLL  LEAF  CO.,  INC. 

451 1 New  York  Avenue 

Union  City,  New  Jersey 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Cambridge,  Moss.; 

Chicago. 

PERSONNEL:  C.  A.  Lydecker,  pres.;  A. 
A.  Morse,  adv.  mgr. 

PEGMAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
1031  One  Eleven  Sutter  BIdg. 

San  Francisco,  California 
PERSONNEL:  A.  B.  Gerhan,  managing 
owner  & supt. 

PELLEGRIN  & CARDIFF 

Woodstock,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  E.  D.  Pellegrin,  pres.;  E. 
W.  Cardiff,  chief  engr.;  John  Westphai, 
supt. 


PELLERANO,  $. 

1918  71st  Street 
Brooklyn  4,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  S.  Pellerano,  owner. 


PEN-SAR  PLASTICS  COMPANY 

208  Constant  Street 
Tampa,  Florida 

PERSONNEL:  Frank  Pensado,  owner; 
Mrs.  F.  Pensado,  secy.  & treas.;  Manuel 
Faedo,  gen.  mgr.;  Walter  C.  Nelson, 
sales  mgr.;  $.  Folsom,  plant  mgr. 

PENETONE  COMPANY,  THE 
74  Hudson  Avenue 
Tenafly,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Harry  I.  Etelmon,  owner; 
Melvin  Z.  Poliakoff,  chief. chem.;  Her- 
man E.  Roberts,  sales  mgr.;  Charles 
Morlath,  plant  mgr.;  Harold  Haskell, 
pur.  agent. 


PEARSON,  FREDERICK  Z. 

Galena  Boulevard 
Aurora,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Frederick  Z.  Pearson 

owner. 


PENN  ARTS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
318  W.  Cumberland  Street 
Philadelphia  33,  Pennsyivania 
PERSONNEL:  George  W.  Emerson,  sales 
mgr.;  Joseph  J.  Dassing,  plont  mgr. 


PEASE  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
39-41  West  38th  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 


PECKOVER'S,  LIMITED 

77  Front  Street  East 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Calgory,  Alto.;  Ed 

monton,  Afla.;  Halifax,  N.  S.;  Mon 

treol,  P.  Q.;  Regina,  Sask.;  Saskatoon 

Mo"?’'  C.;  Winnipeg 


PERSONNEL:  C.  R.  Peckover,  pres. 
George  H.  Peckover,  vice-pres. 


PEDRICK  TOOL  & MACHINE  CO. 
3640  North  Lawrence  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsyivania 
PERSONNEL:  Ralph  M.  Show,  Jr., 
pres.;  M.  R.  Shaw,  vice-pres. 


PEERLESS  ENGINEERING,  LTD. 

132  Brandon  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontayio,  Canada 
PERSONNEL;  Donald  M.  Fraser,  pre 
John  D.  Fraser,  vice-pres.;  Gerald 
Frise,  s«y.;  treas.  & odv.  mgr.;  M. 
bourne  C.  Overholt,  supt.;  A.  L.  Hu 
ter,  chief  engr.;  W.  George  Broby  pi 


PEERLESS  PLASTIC  PRODUCTS,  If 
405  South  Montebello  BIvd. 
Montebello,  Colifornia 
PERSONNEL:  Merwyn  C.  Gill,  pr 
treas.  & chief  chem.;  Charles  V.  Da 
vice-pres.,  sales  & adv.  mgr.,  Rich 
L.  Bean,  secy.,  treos.  & dir.  pub. 


PEERLESS  PLASTICS 

8490  Worner  Drive 

Culver  City,  Californio 

PERSONNEL:  Arthur  Sugarman,  owner. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  2 — 200  ton- 

transfer,  2—300  ton,  injection,  3—8 

oz.,  1 — 4 oz. 


PENN  FIBRE  & SPECIALTY  CO. 
2024-2030  E.  Westmoreland  St. 
Philadelphia  34,  Pennsyivania 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  133  Wooster  St., 
New  York  12. 

PERSONNEL:  C.  C.  Davis,  partner  & 
gen.  mgr.;  W.  K.  Davis,  partner,  sales 
& adv.  mgr.  & dir.  plastics  res.;  John 
Baron,  supt.;  Wm.  Rockenboch,  tool 
des.;  Thomas  Booth,  plant  mgr. 


PENN-PLASTICS  CORP. 

Fairhill  Avenue 
Glenside,  Pennsyivania 
PERSONNEL:  F.  L.  Fletcher,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  J.  T.  Sullivan,  vice-pres. 
& soles  mgr.;  R.  E.  Manley,  Jr.,  secy., 
N.  F.  Davis,  Jr.,  treas.;  B.  C.  Holben, 
supt.;  R.  Rauscher,  chief  engr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  19—20  to  200 
ton. 


PENNIMAN  & BROWNE,  INC. 

341  St.  Poul  Place 
Moltimore  2,  Maryland 
PERSONNEL:  George  D.  Pennimon,  Jr., 
pres.;  Nicholas  G.  Pennlman,  III,  vice- 
pres.  & treas.;  H.  Fonda,  secy.;  Ver- 
non  A.  King,  chief  chemist;  B.  Tucker 
Dean,  chief  engr.;  Roymond  G.  Crip- 
pen,  chief  research  div. 


PENNSYLVANIA  INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 

120  State  Street 
Clairton,  Pennsyivania 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  Chester,  Po. 
PERSONNEL:  R.  W.  Ostermoyer,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  F.  W.  Corkery,  vice-pres. 
& sales  mgr,;  J.  W.  Church,  vice-pres.; 
J.  M.  Beedle,  secy.;  S.  C.  Burroughs, 
treos.  & chief  chem.;  L.  E.  Lannan, 
9.*  chief  engr.;  A. 

L.  Word,  dir.  plastics  res.;  L.  H.  Jor- 
genson,  pur.  agent. 


PENNSYLVANIA  PLASTICS  CORP. 
808  Penn  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsyivania 
PERSONNEL:  W.  W.  Woodroof,  pres. 
& treas.;  W.  H.  Babbitt,  vice-pres.; 
Horbaugh  Miller,  secy.;  C.  Glenn  Dona- 
hue,  gen.  mgr. 

PERFECTION  PLASTIC  PRODUCTS 
29  West  Union  Street 
Pasadena  1,  California 
PERSOVjNEL:  L.  H.  Mead,  pres.;  Ralph 
E,  Whited,  vice-pres.;  Clarence  A. 
Mead,  secy.;  W.  B.  Forrest,  treas. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  7— 150  lon; 
Injection,  2 — 8 oz. 


PERFECTION  PLASTICS  ENGI- 
NEERING CORP. 

2218  North  Park  Avenue 
Philadelphia  32,  Pennsyivania 
PERSONNEL:  Harry  I.  Weiss,  pres.  & 
owner;  I.  R.  Hoffman,  secy.  & treas.; 
D.  David  Dundore,  gen.  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 2 oz.,  1 — 4 oz., 
2—12  oz. 


PERMATEX  FABRICS  CORP.,  THE 

Jewett  City,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  W.  A.  Broadfoot,  pres.; 
Veggo  Carisen  & F.  J.  McCormack, 
vice-pres.;  B.  D.  Lcrthrop,  secy.  & treas. 

PERRY,  A.  F.,  COMPANY,  INC. 

185  Whitney  Street 
Leominster,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  68  Devonshire  St., 
Boston,  Mass.;  Box  44,  Hudson,  Mass. 
PERSONNEL:  Anthony  F.  Perry,  owner 
& treas.;  Chester  A.  Oovidio,  gen.  mgr. 

PERSONALITY  PLASTICS,  INC. 

1440  Broadway 

New  York  18,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Los  Angeles;  Yonk- 

ers,  N.  Y. 

PERSONNEL:  Nathan  Charak,  pres., 
secy.  & pur.  agt.;  Al  S.  Holtz,  vice- 
pres.  & treas.;  Charles  Charak,  dir. 
pub.  rei.  & adv.  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  2—8  oz. 

PERSONALIZED  PLASTIC  PRODUCTS 
Wapping,  Connecticut 


PERFECTION  PLASTICS  PROD.,  INC. 
266  Glenwood  Avenue 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Leonard  Grossman,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  Edward  Klowsoski,  secy.; 
Gustave  Herzberg,  treas.;  Ray  Miiliron, 
supt.  & plant  mgr.;  Ben  Oppenheim, 
sales  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  4—10  to  15 
ton,  2—50  ton,  6—150  ton. 


PERFEX  PLASTICS,  INC. 

4344  South  Wentworth  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  612  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

PERSONNEL:  MMton  W.  Bloom,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  R.  H.  Frlsh,  sales  mgr.; 
J.  A.  Knight,  <Upt.;  E.  G.  Daniels,  pur. 
agent;  Marvin  M.  Rader,  prod.  mgr. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  1—150  ton; 
Extrusion,  3— 2V2  in.;  Injection,  1— U 
oz.,  1—8  oz.,  1 — 12  oz. 

PERKINS,  B.  F.,  & SON,  INC. 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL;  J.  L.  Perkins,  Jr.,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  George  J.  Bernard,  vice- 
pres.  & pur.  agt.;  B.  F.  Perkins,  secy. 
& treas.;  J.  L.  Perkins,  Jr.,  gen.  mgr.; 
H.  Wallace,  supt.;  R.  E.  Getchell,  chief 
engr.;  W.  Woosnam,  gen.  sales  mgr.; 
James  H.  Stewart,  sales  mgr.;  H.  M. 
Tinker,  dir.  plastics  res.;  W.  Foote, 
sales  mgr.,  tester  div. 


PERKINS  GLUE  COMPANY 

Lonsdale,  Pennsyivania 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Kitchener,  Ontario, 
Conada. 

PERSONNEL:  J.  B.  B.  Stryker,  pres.; 
J.  H.  Stryker,  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.; 
E.  G.  Beer,  treas.;  J.  B.  B.  Stryker,  Jr., 
plant  mgr.;  P.  A.  Macy,  chief  chemist; 
J.  A.  Barnes,  adv.  mgr.  & dir,  pub. 
rei.;  A.  A.  Souder,  pur.  agent. 


PÉRLMAN,  A.,  PLASTICS,  INC. 

169  Mercer  Street 
New  York  12,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Arthur  Periman,  pres., 
gen.  mgr.,  plont  mgr.  & pur.  agt.; 
Adele  Periman,  secy.  & treas. 

PERMA-FLEX  MOLD  CO.,  THE 
243  North  Fifth  Street 
Columbus  15,  Ohio 
AFFILIATE:  Permaflex  Pacific  Mold  Co. 
PERSONNEL;  R.  B.  Wagner,  pres.;  W. 
C.  Wells,  vice-pres.;  G.  E.  Wells,  secy. 
& treos.;  Otto  Reich,  supt.;  J.  E.  Wiss 
tech.  dir.;  M.  C.  Walsh,  office  mgr. 


PERMALASTIC  PRODUCTS 

Center  Line,  Michigan 


. i-<ietson,  pres.  i 

sales  mgr.;  A.  C.  Chadwick,  vice 
pres.  & chief  chem.;  J.  S.  Ross,  secy 
& treas.  ' 


. • k.  I 

861734  West  Third  Stre 
Los  Angeles  36,  Califor 


PERSONNEL:  Kenneth  W. 
pres.  & owner. 


Woodson, 


PETERS  CHEMICAL  MFG.  CO. 

3625  Loke  Street 
Melrose  Park,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  G.  A.  Blauvelt,  pres.;  F. 
R.  Neldon,  vice-pres.;  R.  Mondhink, 
secy.;  F.  Blauvelt,  treas.;  G.  Allen, 
plant  mgr. 

PHALO  PLASTICS  CORP. 

25  Foster  Street 
Worcester  8,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Arvid  S.  Johnson,  pres.; 
Oliver  N.  Plante,  vice-pres.  & treas,; 
Hilding  A.  Edber,  secy.;  Albert  N. 
Averill,  sales  mgr.;  Herbert  O.  Ray- 
mond, plant  mgr. 

PHEOLL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

5700  W.  Roosevelt  Road 
Chicago  50,  Illinois 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  626  Harper  Ave., 
Detroit  2;  405  Second  Ave.,  N.  Minne- 
apolis 1;  81  Walker  St.,  New  York  13. 
PERSONNEL;  E.  M.  Whiting,  pres.;  J. 
A.  Perry,  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.;  J.  J. 
Schwander,  secy.  & treas.;  O.  W.  Woa- 
rich,  supt.;  F.  P.  Tisch,  chief  engr.;  N. 
L.  Marvin,  adv.  mgr.;  A.  A.  Schmid, 
pur.  agt. 

PHILLIPS  & JACOBS 
620  Race  Street 
Philadelphia  6,  Pennsyivania 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  204  Fifth  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh 22. 

PERSONNEL:  Joseph  H.  Winterburg, 
gen.  mgr.;  Thomas  J.  Gorand,  pur. 
agent. 

PHILLIPS,  L.  A.,  COMPANY 
Old  Stamford  Road 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  Leo  Phillips,  owner; 

Roger  Phillips,  gen.  mgr.  & supt. 

PHOENIX  PLASTICS  CORP. 

Main  Street 
Clinton,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  E.  H.  Jaeger,  pres.  & 
treas.;  J.  R.  Oliver,  secy.;  L.  J.  Mon- 
tagna,  supt. 

PHOTOPLATING  CO„  THE 
215  N.  E.  5th  Street 
Minneapolis  13,  Minn. 

PERSONNEL:  H.  K.  Nygaard,  pres., 
treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  Wm.  G.  Huber, 
vice-pres.  & plont  mgr.;  Gunnar  Morin, 
art  dir.;  Wm.  TruesdetI,  pur.  agt. 

PHOTOSWITCH,  INC. 

77  Broadway 
Cambridge  42,  Mass. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  205  W.  Wacker  Dr., 
Chicago;  765  Cordilleras  Ave.,  San 
Carlos,  Callf. 

PERSONNEL:  Arthur  G.  B.  Metcalf, 
pres.;  John  A.  Long,  exec.  vice-pres.; 
Burton  E.  Show,  vice-pres.;  A.  H. 
Avery,  treas.;  P.  J.  Cade,  acting  chief 
engr.;  L.  D.  SIbley,  ind.  sales  mgr.; 
Howard  Thacker,  plant  mgr,;  M.  M. 
Doyle,  pur.  agt. 

PIC-ART,  INCORPORATED 
1222  Freeman  Avenue 
Long  Beach,  California 
PERSONNEL;  Harold  R.  Arnold,  Jr., 
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getting  personal 


TENNESSEE  EASTMAN  CORPORA- 
TION Kingsport,  Tennessee,  an- 
nounce  that  their  office  of  our  Tenite 
soles  representotives  moking  their 
heodquorters  in  Chicago  hos  been 
moved  to  London  Guorontee  ond 
Accident  Building,  360  North  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Suite  922.  The  new 
telephone  number  is  Randolph 
2104.  The  teletype  number  remains 
the  same,  922. 

At  this  same  time  Mr.  Cyril  B. 
Fox,  Jr.,  who  has  been  a member 
of  the  Tenite  organization  at  Kings- 
port, joins  Cooper  and  Bent  as  a 
Tenite  sales  representative  in  the 
Chicago  area. 

WILLIAM  H.  MacHALE  has  ac- 
cepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Exposition  Publicity  Committee  for 
the  Third  National  Plastics  Exposi- 
tion to  be  held  at  Grand  Central 
Palace,  September  27-October  1, 
1948,  it  has  been  announced  by 
William  T.  Cruse,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Society  of  The 
Plastics  Industry. 

Mr.  MacHale  whose  home  is  in 
Summit,  N.  J.,  has  been  associated 
for  over  thirteen  years  with  the 
American  Cyanamid  Co.,  where  he 
is  the  Sales  Promotion  and  Adver- 
tising  Manager  of  the  Plastics  De- 
partment of  the  Plastics  and  Resin 
Division  in  New  York  City. 

Other  members  of  the  committee 
are  the  Messrs.  Edward  J.  Pechin, 
Adv.  Mgr.,  of  the  Plastics  Depart- 
ment, E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.,  Arlington,  N.  J.,  and  Don  Mas- 
son,  Mgr.  of  Publicity  for  the  Bake- 
lite  Corporation,  New  York  City. 

D.  O.  VAN  NESS  has  been  named 
General  Sales  Manager  of  the  In- 
dustrial  Molded  Products  Co.,  Inc., 
5201  N.  Avondale  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago. 

Prior  to  the  war  Mr.  Van  Ness, 
after  a number  of  years  as  sales 
engineer  for  Bakelite  Corporation, 
became  general  manager  of  a 
plastic  molding  plant.  Following  an 
interlude  as  Commander  in  the 
Navy  and  executive  vice  president 
of  a motion  picture  producing  com- 
pany, he  is  once  again  back  in  his 
chosen  field. 

RALPH  F.  CHAMBERS  of  Plastics 
Productions,  Inc.,  1602  Pauger  St., 
New  Orleans,  La.,  announces  that 
ERWIN  REVERI  has  joined  his  or- 
ganization as  Production  Super- 


intendent.  Plastics  Productions,  Inc., 
is  well  known  as  the  largest  fabri- 
cator  of  acrylic  plastics  along  the 
Gulf  Coast.  They  are  especially 
active  in  the  acrylic  plastic  signs 
and  architectural  applications. 

Mr.  Reveri  comes  to  Plastics 
Productions,  Inc.,  from  his  own 
plant.  Dual  Fabricators  Corp.,  of 
New  York  City.  During  the  past 
fourteen  years,  he  has  been  rec- 
ognized  as  one  of  the  leading  de- 
signers  and  production  fabricators 
of  displays  in  plastics  in  New  York 
City. 

THE  ELECTION  of  John  A.  Britton, 
Jr.,  as  president  of  Enjay  Company, 
Inc.,  Chemical  Products  marketing 
affiliate  of  Esso  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, succeeding  H.  W.  Fisher, 
has  been  announced.  O.  V.  TRACY, 
Assistant  Manager  of  Esso  Stand- 
ard's  Chemical  Products  Depart- 
ment, has  been  elected  as  Director 
of  Enjay,  succeeding  Dr.  H.  G. 
Burks,  Jr. 

H.  W.  Fisher,  general  manager 
of  East  Coast  Mfg.  and  Manager 
of  the  Chemical  Products  Depart- 
ment of  Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.,  will 
continue  to  serve  as  a Director  of 
Enjay  Company,  Inc. 

R.  S.  WOBUS,  manager  of  the 
Monsanto  Chemical  Company 
plant  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  been  pro- 
moted  to  the  newly-created  position 
of  assistant  to  the  plant  manager 
of  the  John  F.  Oueeny  Plant  in  St. 
Louis,  and  has  assumed  his  new 
duties,  Osborne  Bezanson,  gen- 
eral manager  of  Monsonto's  Organ- 
ic  Chemicals  Division,  announced. 

THE  SPENCER  CHEMICAL  COM- 
PANY, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  pur- 
chased  on  80  acre  tract  near  Ceriu- 
met City,  111.,  upon  which  it  plans 
to  build  a large  formaldehyde 
plant.  The  schedule  calls  for  port 
of  the  plant  to  go  into  production 
late  this  year. 

G.  O.  LIENHARD,  president  of  the 
Chicopee  Manufaeturing  Corpora- 
tion, announced  todery  two  promo- 
tions  in  the  Lumite  Division  of  the 
company. 

J.  F.  NICHOLL  has  been  op- 
pointed  general  manager  of  the 
Lumite  Division.  Mr.  Nicholl  for- 
merly  was  manager  of  the  Decora- 
tive  and  Upholstery  Fabric  Section. 


classified  ads 


Minimum  space  iive  lines.  Count  seven  words 
lo  a line.  80c  a line  per  insertion.  Cash  with 
order. 


Plastic  Extrusion  and  General  Manager, 
seasoned,  experienced  in  administratlon, 
sales  control,  engineering  and  design  of  cus- 
tom  and  proprietary  extrusion.  Excellent  rep- 
utation  for  efficient  plant  methods  and  work- 
er  output.  W.  B.  Smith,  47-05  48th  Street, 
Woodside,  N.  Y. 


A MANUFACTURERS  REPRESENTATIVE 

Is  open  to  accept  a few  new  selected  ac- 
counts.  Well  connected  with  Chain  & Depart- 
ment Stores,  Needle,  Closet,  Kitchen  & House- 
hold Accessories  trade,  etc.  Have  a good 
knowledge  of  Plastics.  Excellent  Financial 
Backing. 

ROSS  & RICHARDS.  Inc. 

450  Seventh  Ave..  N.  Y.  C.  LO  3-3923 


WANTED,  General  Manager  for  large  Cali- 
fornia Plastic  Extrusion  Company.  Complete 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  business  includ- 
ing  knowledge  of  compounding  essential. 
Apply  Box  No.  174,  Plastics,  342  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


WANTED,  Chemist  familiar  with  compound- 
ing plastics  essential.  Take  complete  charge 
of  Processing  and  laborafory  of  large  Cali- 
fornia company.  Apply  Box  No.  175,  Plastics, 
342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


WANTED,  Extrusion  Foreman  for  large  Cali- 
fornia Plastic  Company.  Must  be  familiar 
with  die  design  and  processes.  Copable  of 
full  responsibility  of  department.  Apply  Box 
No.  176,  Plastics,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 


WANTED,  used  one  and  one-half  or  two 
ounce  motor  powered  vertical  injeetion  mold- 
ing machine,  also  used  temperature  control 
device.  Mr.  A.  Erck,  5800  N.  24th  Street, 
Milwaukee  9,  Wisconsin. 


COMBS  WANTED.  Quotations  accepted  on 
molding  of  standard  size  pocket  combs,  cellu- 
lose acetate  material  furnished  by  us,  or  will 
rent  comb  mold  for  4 ounce  H.P.M.  machine. 
First  reasonable  offer  received  for  either  wlU 
be  accepted.  Box  No.  10,  Plastics,  342  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Tumbler  Mold  Wanted.  State  number  of 
cavltles,  type  of  mold,  condition  and  prlce. 
Send  samples  at  once.  Superior  Plastics  Divi- 
sion Commonwealth  Plastics  Inc.,  426  No. 
Oakley  Blvd.,  Chicago  12,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE 

1 —  Watson-Stillman  Hydro-Pneumatic  Accu- 
mulator,  Air  Pressure  200#  sq.  in.,  Hy- 
draulic  Pressure,  4200"  sq.  in. 

2 —  Thropp  Two-Roll  Rubber  Mills,  16"  x 42" 
with  Speed  Reducers. 

3 —  Baker  Perkins  Jacketed  Stainless  Steel 
Mixers,  100-gals. 

3 — Munson  #0  Rotary  Cutters. 

Write  Box  No.  14  PLASTICS,  342  Madison 

Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  M.  D.  Hudson,  vice* 
pres.  & treos.;  Velma  F.  Moore,  secy.; 
M.  W.  Sattler,  soles  mgr.;  Robert  Mes- 
ton,  supt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  3 — 100  ton,  2^ 
150  ton;  Transfer,  1 — 150  ton. 

PIERCE  LABORATORY,  INC. 

Rariton,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Jospeh  F.  0'Brien,  pres.; 
Rolland  J.  Hamilton,  vice^pres.;  Henry 
L.  Weimer,  secy.  & treas.;  John  H. 
McKenna,  gen.  mgr. 

PIKES  PEAK  PLASTICS 
5 West  Cucharras  Street 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
PERSONNEL:  E.  Wieselmann,  owner; 
R.  Stroh  McCIure;  J.  F.  Brenton,  plant 
mgr. 

PILOT  RADIO  CORP. 

37-06  36th  Street 
Long  Island  City  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  I.  Goldberg,  pres.;  E.  L. 
Hall,  vice-pres.;  I.  W.  Wyckoff,  secy.; 
J.  N.  Benjamin,  gen.  mgr.;  S.  Jurin, 
sales  & adv.  mgr.;  W.  A.  Auerbacher, 
chief  engr.;  E.  Schwartzman,  pur. 
agent. 

PINE-WOOD  PLA5TIC  CO.,  INC. 

37  Hurley  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  E.  J.  Pine,  pres.;  H.  L. 
Wood,  treas. 

PITKIN,  LUCIUS,  INC. 

47  Fulton  Street 
New  York  7,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Erskine  B.  Mayo,  pres.; 
F.  H.  Wright,  secy.;  E.  B.  Mayo,  Jr., 
treas.;  R,  H.  Bell,  gen.  mgr. 

Pin  PLASTIC  CO. 

6247  Broad  Street 
Pittsburgh  6,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  J.  G.  Stone,  owner. 

PinSBURGH  PlASTtCS  COMPANY 
Lotrobe,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL;  G.  J.  Davis,  pres.;  J.  O. 
Alderman,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  H.  A. 
Sfewart,  secy. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  2—15  ton,  1 — 
20  ton,  4—50  ton,  1-150  ton. 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  CO. 
COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 
Fifth  Avenue  at  Beliefietd 
Pittsburgh  13,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  H.  B.  Higgins,  pres.;  E.  T. 
Asplundh,  vice-pres.,  chem.  div.;  W. 
I.  Galliher,  exec.  sales  mgr.;  Alphonse 
Pechukas,  dir.  research;  H.  L.  Poulton, 
div.  adv.  mgr.;  W.  F.  Newton,  mgr. 
market  research  & development. 

PinSBURGH  SCHOOL  OF  PLASTICS 
Plastics  City 

2020  West  Liberty  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  Richard  D.  Zaiden,  pres.; 
Rita  Patton,  secy.;  M.  S.  Collins,  treas.; 
Emil  Polivka,  chief  engr.;  Chester  De 
Ninno,  pur.  agent;  Norman  Shorr, 
edue.  dir. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  2;  Injection,  1 — 
4 oz. 


PITTSBURGH  TOOL  ENGRG.  CO. 
2206  Ardmore  Boulevard 
Pittsburgh  21,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEU  Ernest  P.  Kocher,  pres.; 
John  J,  Koethiisberger,  vice-pres.; 
Fred  E.  Adams,  secy.  & treas. 

PLANET  PLATING  COMPANY 

650  Bedford  Avenue 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  B.  I.  Sherman  & M.  B. 

Collin,  partners;  Ed  Weinberg,  sales 

mgr. 

PLA-SAFE  PLASTICS  CORP. 

1807  EImwood  Avenue 

Buffalo  7,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Robert  P.  Evans,  pres. 

& gen.  mgr.;  Alvin  E.  Bockes,  vice- 

pres.;  Willard  F.  Sterne,  secy.;  Norman 

J.  Taylor,  treas.;  Elnathan  H.  Miller, 

supt. 

PLASCO  PRODUCTS 
4163V2  Beverly  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  4,  CoMf. 

PERSONNEL:  Phil  Friedman,  owner. 


PLASKON  DIVISION 
LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD  GLASS  CO. 
2112-24  Sylvan  Avenue 
Toledo  6,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  W.  W.  Knight,  Jr.,  gen. 
mgr.;  W.  R.  Feldtmann,  comptroller; 
Horton  Spitzer,  gen.  sales  mgr.;  J.  H. 
JefFery,  chief  engr.;  Carleton  Ellis,  Jr., 
dir.  of  pur.;  George  A.  Taylor,  adv. 
mgr.;  C.  B.  Matt,  pur.  agt.;  W.  N. 
Shepard,  soles  mgr.,  glues  & ind.  res- 
ins;  C.  Homer  Flynn,  sales  mgr.,  coat- 
ing resins;  H.  W.  Devore,  sales  mgr., 
molding  compounds. 

PLASTAL  SPECIALTIES  CO. 

3215  Western  Avenue 
Seattle  99,  Washington 
PERSONNEL:  R.  G.  Cheney  & J.  M. 
Detwyler,  partners. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — V2  oz.,  1 — 1V2 
oz.,  1 — 6 oz. 

PLASTELITE  ENGINEERING  CO. 

920  Foch  St.,  P.  O.  Box  412 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

PERSONNEL;  R.  L.  Adams,  owner  & 
gen.  mgr.;  B.  D.  Bundick,  exec.  secy.; 
J.  A.  Randolph,  mgr.  of  operotions;  M. 
M.  Pannill,  plant  mgr. 

PLASTEX  CORPORATION 
402  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue 
Columbus,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  55  E.  Washington 
St.,  Chicago  2;  41-45  Dyckman  St., 
New  York  34. 

PERSONNEL:  Orr  S.  Zimmerman,  pres.; 
Robert  O.  Zimmerman,  vice-pres.;  Roy 
S.  Ellison,  secy  & treas.;  Mack  Rhut- 
man,  exec  dir.;  Fred  Dtnsch,  chief 
engr. 

PRESSES:  Extrusion,  1— IV2",  4 — 2V2". 

PLASTEXT  COMPANY 

525-575  East  137th  Street 

Bronx  54,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Morton  Dorfman,  owner; 

Nat  Urdang,  supt.;  Henry  L.  Urdang, 

sales  mgr. 

PLASTUART  OF  HOLLYWOOD 
4722  Sunsef  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  27,  California 
PERSONNEL:  T.  L.  Cartwright,  owner 
& gen.  mgr. 

PLASTIC  ACADEMY  PRODUCTS  CO. 
345  Central  Street 
Leominster,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Felo  D.  Tocci,  John  A. 
Tocci,  Amerigo  Tocci,  Amedio  Tocci  & 
Louis  G.  Tocci,  portners. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  4—8  oz. 

PLASTIC  AGE  CREATIONS 
34-36  West  Houston  Street 
New  York  12,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Kopel  Stenzel,  pres.;  Sol 
Steizel,  secy.;  Hyman  Stenzel,  treas.; 
Leon  Block,  plant  mgr. 

PLASTIC  APPLIANCE  CO. 

555  North  55th  Street 
Philadelphia  31,  Pa. 

PERSONNEL:  T.  C.  Smith,  owner. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  6—18  ton. 

PLASTIC-ART  COMPANY,  THE 
176  Franklin  Street 
Buffalo  2,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  H.  F.  Randall,  owner  & 
chief  engr.;  E.  C.  Randall,  vice-pres. 
& sales  mgr.;  C.  E.  Engelbert,  secy.;  D. 
F.  Dempsey,  plant  mgr. 

PLASTIC  ART  TOY  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA 
One  Maple  Street 
East  Rutherford,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  New  York. 
PERSONNEL:  Lazzaro  Fattori,  pres.; 
Joseph  Mazza,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.; 
Vaughn  D.  Buckley,  secy.  & sales  mgr.; 
Joseph  Brunetti,  treos. 

PLASTIC  ARTISANS,  INC. 

70  Westchester  Avenue 
White  Plains,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  C.  W.  Middleton,  Jr., 
pres.;  Earl  Middleton,  vice-pres.;  Jos- 
eph M.  Cohen,  secy.;  Joseph  W. 
Gteicher,  treas. 

PLASTIC  ARTS  COMPANY 
3641  S.  W.  8th  Street 
Miami,  Florida 


PERSONNEL:  D.  H.  Slayton,  partner  & 
gen.  mgr.;  M.  L.  Slayton,  partner. 

PLASTIC  ARTS,  INC. 

191  Pine  Street 
Providence,  R.  1. 

PERSONNEL:  F.  W.  Forrell,  pres.;  Max 
Golden,  treas.;  Sam  Spiegle,  gen.  & 
sales  mgr. 

PLASTIC  CENTER  CO.,  INC. 

809  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco  3,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Fred  H.  Merrill,  vice- 
pres.;  Donald  E.  Fritts,  gen.  mgr.; 
Roger  D.  Fritts,  sales  mgr.;  Worren 
Hagee,  designer. 

PLASTIC  COATING  COMPANY 
5825  South  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles  3,  California 
PERSONNEL:  E.  G.  De  Haas,  owner; 
C.  R.  Croen,  sales  mgr. 

PLASTIC  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

3012  North  Broadway 

Chicago  14,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  H.  Pierce,  owner;  L.  S. 

Pierce,  secy. 

PLASTIC  CORP.  OF  CHICAGO 

2444  South  Central  Avenue 
Cicero  50,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  Atlas  Plastic  Works, 
4813  N.  124th  St.,  Butler,  Wis. 
PERSONNEL:  Ladd  Salach,  pres.^  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Charles  W.  Vodicka,  vice- 
pres.,  treas.  & pur.  agt.;  Edward  Zo- 
hour,  secy.;  Waldo  E.  Hikes,  sales 
mgr. 

PLASTIC  CRAFT,  INCORPORATED 
3410  East  42nd  Street 
Minneapolis  6,  Minnesota 
PERSONNEL;  Theo.  J.  Lugowski,  pres.; 
L.  R.  Niccum,  vice-pres.  & chief  engr.; 
C.  A.  Nelson,  vice-pres.;  E.  J.  Carniea, 
secy.  & treas.;  M.  E.  Dolan,  gen.  mgr.; 
C.  J.  Hoffer,  supt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  4 — 50  ton,  1 — 
75  ton,  1—100  ton;  injection,  1 — 2 oz. 

PLASTICS  DESIGN  & PRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Tallahassee,  Florida 

PLASTIC  DEVELOPMENTS,  INC. 

Kilby  Street 

Attleboro,  Mossachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Roy  M.  Slipp,  pres.; 

Everett  Battey,  secy.;  Winifred  E. 
Brown,  treas. 

PLASTIC  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
Dunnell  Lane 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 
PERSONNEL;  E.  I.  Rose,  owner;  L. 
Rose,  secy.;  B.  Rose,  gen.  mgr. 

PLASTIC  ENGINEERING,  INC. 

8506  Lake  Avenue 
Cleveland  2,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  2519  Hawes  St., 
Dallas  9;  Fisher  BIdg.,  Detroit  2;  Na- 
tional Bank  BIdg.,  Logansport,  Ind.; 
70  Pine  St.,  New  York;  1730  W.  Liberty 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh  26. 

PERSONNEL:  John  O.  McWilliams, 

pres.;  Thomos  E.  Orr,  vice-pres.,  secy., 
treas.,  sales  & adv.  mgr.;  John  Muller, 
supt.;  E.  H.  Trump,-  chief  engr.  & pur. 
agt.;  Stephen  H.  McElroy,  sales  engr.; 
R.  A.  Rybak,  designer  & sales  engr.; 
E.  W.  Johnson,  plant  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—4  oz.,  2 — 8 oz., 
2—10  oz.,  1—22  oz. 

PIASTIC  ENGRG.  CO.  OF  TULSA 
227  West  9th  Street 
Tutsa  5,  Oklahoma 

PERSONNEL;  Daniel  M.  Byrne,  owner. 

PLASTIC  FABRICATION  COMPANY 
711  - Ist,  West 
Seattle  99,  Washington 
PERSONNEL;  Stanley  Brown,  pres.; 
Lloyd  Brown,  vice-pres.;  Charles 
Brown,  secy.  & treas. 

PLASTIC  FABRICATOR  CO. 

440  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

PERSONNEL:  I.  M.  Monta'to,  pres. 

PLASTIC  FABRICATORS 
44  Murray  Street 
New  York  7,  New  York 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  Irvington  11,  N.  J. 
PERSONNEL:  Oscar  F.  Igershelm, 

owner. 

PLASTIC  FASHIONS,  INC. 

517-74  Street 

North  Bergen,  New  Jersey 

PLASTIC  FILM  CORPORATION 
475  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  Plainf.eld,  Conn, 
PERSONNEL:  William  B.  Nichols,  pres.; 
A.  C.  Bruce,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  J. 
H.  Rich,  vice-pres.  & plant  mgr.;  L.  R. 
Sherman,  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.;  W. 
L.  Brewster,  treas.;  T.  A.  Lancaster, 
chief  chemist. 

PIASTICS  FINISHING  DIVISION 
FLEXIMIR,  INC. 

20-28  Broome  Street 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

PIASTIC  GLASS  CORPORATION 
860  East  52nd  Street 
Brooklyn  3,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Harry  Bernstein,  pres.; 
Larry  Wagner  & Bertram  Alexander, 
vice-pres.;  Allen  Bernstein,  secy.;  Dr. 
Henry  Myers,  treas. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  1—20  ton,  1 — 
30  ton. 

PLASTIC-GLOW  COMPANY,  INC. 
1020  Broad  Street 
Newark  2,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  George  Murillo,  pres.; 
Joseph  Samitt,  vice-pres.,  gen.  mgr.  & 
pur.  agt.;  Joseph  Murillo,  sales  mgr.; 
Herman  Singer,  dir.  pub.  rei. 

PLASTIC  INDUSTRIES 
17  East  40th  Street 
New  York  16,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  M.  B.  Brown,  pres.;  A. 
G.  Gould,  vice-pres.;  J.  R.  Congleton, 
secy.  & treas.;  Clifford  B.  Wood,  sales 
mgr.;  L.  J.  Brown,  plont  mgr.;  Jerome 
Hazlett,  pur.  agt. 

PLASTIC  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Kent,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  C.  A.  Stillman,  pres.;  M. 

L.  Thornton,  vice-pres.;  Chas.  Rock, 
supt. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  6 — 2 to  6 oz. 
PLASTIC  INLAYS,  INC. 

282  Broad  Street 

Summit,  New  Jersey 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  Stephenson  BIdg., 

Detroit. 

PERSONNEL:  James  J.  Larmour,  pres.; 
G.  R.  Zeek,  asst.  to  gen.  mgr.;  B.  E. 
Wilson  & John  Heineman,  sales  engs. 

PLASTIC  INNOVATIONS,  INC. 

172  East  116  Street 
New  York  29,  N.  Y. 

PERSONNEL:  Jack  Novack,  pres.^  & 
sales  mgc.;  Morton  M.  Bernstein,  vice- 
pres.,  treas.  & plant  mgr. 

PLASTIC  LAMINATES,  INC. 

23-25  Bay  Street 

P.  O.  Box  421 

San  Rafael,  California 

PERSONNEL;  J.  F.  Pressley,  pres.  & 

gen.  mgr.;  J.  C.  White,  vice-pres.;  K. 

M.  Holland,  secy.  & chief  chem.;  M.  P. 
Lamperti,  treos. 

PLASTIC  LETTER  INDUSTRIES 
188  North  Wells  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Alfred  B.  Clyman,  owner; 
Harold  Clyman,  dir.  plastics  research; 
Charles  Fryer,  chief  engr.;  Arvin  Bel- 
son,  adv.  mgr. 

PIASTIC  LINING  CORPORATION 
914  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Walter  J.  Buettner,  pres.; 
C.  A.  Van  Natta,  vice-pres.;  Kieran  P. 
0'Gallagher,  secy.;  Elton  R.  Darling, 
chief  chemist. 

PLASTIC  MANUFACTURERS,  INC. 

280  Fairfield  Avenue 
Stamford,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  Malcolm  Farmer,  pres.; 
Myron  A.  Wlck,  Jr.,  vice-pres.  & sales 
mgr.;  Monroe  G.  Smith,  secy.  & treos.; 
Robert  B.  Battersby,  chief  engr.;  Roger 
MacDonald,  chief  chem.;  George 
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INTERLAKE  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Executive  OfFices;  Union  Commerce  BIdg.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 
Branch  Offices;  10  Post  Office  Squore,  Boston,  Mass.;  332  S. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.;  1855  Industrial  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Smith  Tower,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Kaestner,  plant  mgr.;  Farnsworth, 
Chopin,  adv.  mgr.;  Neat  A.  Sisk,  pur. 
agt. 

PRESSES:  Compression  & transfer,  22 — 
50  to  500  ton;  injector,  17 — 2 to  16  oz. 

PLASTIC  MFRS.  & DESIGNERS  CORP. 
23  West  Maryland 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
PERSONNEL:  W.  J.  Anderson,  pres.; 
O.  W.  Nicely,  secy.;  Wayne  Nicely, 
gen.  mgr.;  Stewart  Bailey,  sales  mgr.; 
H.  Fishef,  plant  mgr. 

PLASTIC  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 
6118  Ferguson  Drive 
Los  Angeles  22,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Calvin  R.  Stewart,  pres.; 
J.  Oelton  Parsley,  vice  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  Robert  C.  Marston,  secy.  & treas. 
PRESSES:  Iniection,  1—16  oz.,  1—22  or. 

PLASTIC  METALS  DIVISION 
THE  NATIONAL  RADIATOR  CO. 

221  Central  Avenue 

Johnstown,  Pennsylvania 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  60  E.  42nd  St.,  New 

York. 

PERSONNEL:  R.  S.  Waters,  pres.;  R.  W. 
Bolsinger,  secy.;  L.  S.  CUne,  treas.;  J. 
E.  Horris,  supt.;  W,  M.  Shafer,  chief 
chem.;  B.  T.  du  Pont,  sales  mgr.;  F.  Y. 
Reiter,  pur.  agt. 

PLASTIC  MODERN  CO.,  INC. 

South  161  Lincoln  Street 
Spokane  8,  Washington 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Heleno,  Mont.;  Ka- 
lispet,  Mont.;  Missoula,  Mont.;  Walla 
Wolla,  Wosh.;  Wenatchee,  Wosh.; 
Yakima,  Wosh. 

PERSONNEL:  Jack  M.  Love,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Dr.  John  M.  Woods,  vice- 
pres.  & secy.;  Dr.  Ivon  Patterson  & Dr. 
D.  Wilson  McKinlay,  vice-pres.;  Ly- 
mon  E.  Meier,  treas.  & plant  mgr.; 
Helen  Wright,  adv.  mgr.;  Leo  Robbic, 
pur.  agt. 


PLASTIC  PARTS,  INCORPORATED 

208  East  27th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Alfred  Morulli,  pres.; 
David  Tropaurer,  sales  mgr.;  Arnold 
Slack,  supt. 

PLASTIC  PARTS  & SALES 
1157  South  Kingshighway 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
PERSONNEL:  Dan  Otto,  gen.  mgr. 

PLASTIC  PIONEERS,  INC. 

97-02  150th  Street 
Jamaica  2,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Oscar  Ludmerer,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Mario  Zerilli,  vice-pres.,  plant 
mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  Edward  Markewitz, 
chief  engr.;  Corl  P.  Monaco,  sales  mgr. 

PLASTIC  PLAQUE  PRODUCTS 
4353  Augusta  Boulevard 
Chicogo  51,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  Leo  Basalay,  owner. 

PLASTIC  PLAYTHINGS,  INC. 

255  Grove  Street 
White  Plains,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  601  W.  50th  St., 
New  York. 

PERSONNEL:  Irving  Tucker,  pres.;  Har- 
ry Horte,  vice-pres.;  Rose  Stahl,  treas. 

PLASTIC  PROCESS  CO.,  INC. 

662  North  Robertson  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  46,  California 
PERSONNEL:  E.  E.  Kotkin,  pres.;  H.  H. 
Wenk,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  sales;  T.  W. 
Kerr,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  prod.;  Bernard 
Kotkin,  secy.;  Doris  Kotkin,  treas. 

PLASTIC  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
130  South  Lo  Brea  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  36,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Wm.  R.  Jalof,  pres. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  3—9  or. 


PLASTIC  MOLD  COMPANY 
3822  Fruitland  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  11,  Calif. 

PERSONNEL:  James  A.  Swindle,  owner 
& mgr, 

PLASTIC  MOLD  & DIE  CO.,  THE 
3316  King  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Thos.  Zeelo,  pres.;  Jerry 
Zeelo,  vice-pres. 

PLASTIC  MOLD  ENGINEERING  CO. 
93  West  Colorado  Street 
Posodeno  1,  California 

PERSONNEL:  John  Gyseloar,  Freda 
MacFarland  & Marie  Oedekerk,  part- 
ners. 

PJASTIC  MOLD  & TOOL  COMPANY 
3337  Collins  Street 
Philadelphia  34,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  Herman  Purner,  owner. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  3 — 15  ton,  2— 
75  ton. 

PLASTIC  MOLDED  PRODUCTS  CO. 
413  North  Franklin  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  H.  Wm.  Brandt,  pres., 
gen.  mgr.  & portner;  Joseph  Landouer, 
vice-pres.,  treas.  & portner;  A.  Lan- 
dauer,  secy.  & partner. 

P*^^SES:  Injection,  1-4  oz.,  2-8  oz 
1—22  oz. 


PLASTIC  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

371  South  Main 
Solt  Lake  City,  Utoh 
PERSONNEL:  Frank  E.  Delvie,  owner; 
Horace  B.  Bllss,  asst.  mgr.;  William  F. 
Delvie,  sales  mgr. 

PLASTIC  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
46-48  Edison  Place 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  M.  Jack  Heller,  owner. 

PLASTIC  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

415  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York 

FACTORY;  Pine  St.,  South  Norwolk, 
Conn. 

PERSONNEL:  M.  B.  Hemming,  pres.; 
A.  J.  Lilliedohl,  vice-pres.;  P.  R.  Con- 
nery,  secy.;  S.  J.  Keeler,  treas.;  Emile 
Hemming,  gen.  mgr.;  Rose  Issok,  pur. 
agent. 

PLASTIC  PRODUCTIONS 
809  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Chas.  H.  McCrea,  owner 
& supt.;  Evelyn  McCrea,  secy. 

P R SALES  COMPANY 
5518  West  PIco  BIvd. 

Los  Angeles  35,  Calif. 

PERSONNEL;  Carl  L.  Hill,  owner. 


PIASTIC  MOLDERS,  INC. 
3670  Milwaukee  Avenue 
Chicago  41,  Illinois 


PERSONNEL:  A.  R.  Toggart,  pres, 
L.  M.  Summers,  vice-pres. 
gen.  mgr.;  G.  Fotheringhom,  secy.; 
J.  Krone,  chief  engr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  1 — 75  ton,  i 
m ton,  3-200  ton,  3—400  ton,  1 
900  ton;  iniection,  1—16  oz. 


PLASTIC  MOLDINGS  CORP. 

859  Hathoway  Street 
Cincinnati  3,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Edwin  H.  Gerdes,  | 
T./”'!*  Bast,  vice-p 

Alfred  Pfou,  secy.;  Joseph  P.  M< 
tr.o..,  Rol«,l  W.  Gerdes,  gen.  n 
Merle  F.  Nelson,  supt. 


PLASTIC  NOVELTY  MFRS. 

560  Acacia  Avenue 
Hawthorne,  California 
PERSONNEL:  D.  Martin,  owner. 


PLASTIC  RESEARCH  PRODUCTS  CO. 
200  Beech  Street 
Urbana,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  National  Bank 

Bldg.,  Logansport,  Ind.;  551  Pork  Ave. 
W.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

PERSONNEL:  Vance  Brand,  pres., 

treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  Wolter  E.  Moore, 
vice-pres.,  chief  engr.  & sales  mgr.; 
Ivan  L.  Printz,  secy.;  Lee  Good,  plant 
mgr.;  Hugh  Holl,  pur.  agt. 

PLASTIC  SALES  & SERVICE,  INC. 

81  Yesler  Way 
Seattle  4,  Washington 

PERSONNEL:  Art  Partridge,  owner;  B. 
L.  Sheridan,  plant  mgr. 

PLASTIC  SERVICE  COMPANY 
1725  South  Broodway 
los  Angeles  5,  California 
PERSONNEL:  L.  G.  Standard,  pres.  & 
odv.  mgr.;  Bernard  Welstancf  vice- 
pres.,  gen.  mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  Jean 


PLASTIC  MOIDINGS  CORP. 

Specialists  in  larga  contraet  com- 
pression molding.  Established  1923. 

859  Hathaway  Street  CHerry  7743-4 
CINCINNATI  3,  OHIO 


anted 

Industrial  Enterprise 

CASH  RAID 

By  FOR  CAPITAL  STOCK  OR  ASSETS 

large  financially  powerful  lUversified  organization  wish- 
ing  to  add  another  enterprise  to  present  Holdings 
Existing  Personnet  Normally  Retained 

STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL 

Box  1241,  1474  Broadway 


FOR  PENCIL  SHARPENERS 

UNIFORM  HI6HIST  QUAIITY  • Wlll  FIT  ACCURATELY 
Write  for  Quotation 


NORWÅLKRAZOR&BLADECO.-204  MORRIS  AVE.-  NEWARK  3,  N.  J. 


CHATTERLESS  TOOLS 


Winning  Iheir  way  on  job  after  job,  they  ore 
corefuliy  destgned  lo  preciude  cholter  ond  con 
be  depended  on  lo  produce  superior  linishes. 

• • • • • 

<L  ....  CHATTERLESS 

COUNTERSINKS 

STANDARD  TYPE  — 

Slecked  In  13  diomelers  up  to  2"  ond  in  30^, 
41®,  4J®,  end  40®  engks  (wlth  C/l). 

Sisei  V end  lerger  tiecked  oUe  threednd 
for  shenks  — lopered  er  stralght  — in 
verieus  lises. 

Use  CARBIDE  for  leugh  jobs  er  high  preductien. 


MIDjtT  MILL  6R08F 

Mioen  Mius. 


HIA  VY  OUTY  TYPI  — 

Feotures  lerger  thonks 
heving  e tang  drive. 

Full  renge  of  sise*  end  angle». 


HEAOQUARTERS  FOR  COUNTERSINKS.  REAMERS.  SEATINO 
TOOtS,  ind  SPOTFACERS  Ihil  preciude  cNallir, 


0EBURRIN6  GROUP 


.SlbiWumeA 


BAU  NOSE  DRIUS  — 

In  cerretpendlng  »lse»  h e g eut 
Ihe  sleck  for  Bell  Seet  Reemer». 


CHATTERLESS 
BALL  SEAT  REAMERS 

Sfenderd  end 
Heevy  Duly  Type» 

0 tiies  eech. 

Mede  else  fer  thoped 
cevities— es  erdered. 


TAPER  REAMERS 


HAND 

RADIUS 


* Fetler  cutting 
4 BcHer  finithing 

* Sheer-cut  leelh 

To(w,  up  Is  15°  qsickly  iup-  Un.Kc.llsd  fer  hels. 

piW  frem  >t4<k  — up  te  Vh”  heving  keywey»,  port», 

diameter  x 2%"  leng.  spline»,  cre»>  hele»,  ete, 

Write  for  Catalog  16  c 

SEVERANCE  TOOL  INDUSTRY,  Inc. 

706  Iowa  Ava.,  Soginow,  Mieh. 


TURING  GROUP 

1^-  STANDARD  | 
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Gambrel,  secy.;  Jack  Kelsey,  supt.; 
Floyd  Rector,  chief  engr.;  Bob  Gam* 
brei,  chief  chem.;  R.  B.  Ryan,  sales 
mgr. 

PLASTIC  SHADE  COMPANY,  THE 
83*52  Talbot  Street 
Kew  Gardens  15,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Erwin  Flatauer,  owner. 

PLASTIC  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  978 
St.  Petersburg  1,  Florida 
PERSONNEL:  J.  B.  Schwartz,  owner  & 
sales  mgr. 

PLASTIC  STAR  CO.  OF  HOLLYWOOD 
931  East  Pico  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  21,  Co!ifornia 
PERSONNEL:  George  Cady,  owner. 

PLASTIC  STUDIO,  INC. 

2509  Library  Road 
Pittsburgh  10,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL;  D.  L.  MitchetI,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  W.  L.  Moore,  vice-pres.;  L. 
D.  Mitchell,  secy.  & treas. 

PLASTIC  TOYS,  INC. 

Byesville,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL;  O.  J.  Shorpe,  pres., 
treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  Thelma  Dolney, 
vice-pres.  & supt.;  Frank  C.  Leyshon, 
secy. 

PLASTIC-WARE,  INC. 

238  William  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Hilbert  A.  Wachtel, 

pres.;  Ely  S.  Morgoiis,  treas. 

PtASTIC  WELDING  CORP. 

407  Broom  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Fred  Kohler,  pres.;  Ger- 
ald  Reich,  vice-pres. 

PLA5TICITE  CORPORATION 
432  East  )65th  Street 
Bronx,  New  York 


PERSONNEL:  Aaron  Schur,  pres.;  Jo- 
seph Seliger,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  Jack 
Schur,  secy.;  Curtis  Pearl,  chief  engr.; 
Sheldon  Weisman,  plant  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 8 oz.,  1—12  oz. 

PLASTICLES  CORPORATION 
4207  Grand  River 
Detroit  8,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  J.  C.  Demunter,  pres.; 
Buryl  L.  Ciack,  John  H.  Kaiser  & J.  F. 
Thompson,  vice-pres.;  C.  W.  Venables, 
secy.  & treas. 

PLASTICLOTH  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

920  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York 

FACTORY:  637  39th  St.,  Brooklyn. 

PERSONNEL:  John  H.  Frank,  pres.; 

William  B.  Heller,  vice-pres.;  Ethel  M. 

Heller,  secy.  & treas.;  Joseph  Kovacs, 

plant  mgr. 

PLASTICO 

3200  West  Third  Street 
Dayton  7,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL;  C.  E.  Heggs  & J.  A.  Kap- 
peler, partners. 

PLASTICOTE  FABRICS  CORP. 

9-21  Erio  Street 
Paterson,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  267  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  16. 

PERSONNEL:  Julian  Cerf,  pres.;  Ma- 
rian  Cerf,  secy.  & treas. 

PLASTICRAFT 
Wollaston,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  George  W.  Callbeck,  Jr., 
owner. 

PLASTICRAFT  PRODUCTS  CO. 

16  Hudson  Street 

New  York  13,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Clyde  A.  Robinson, 

owner. 

PLASTICS  & METALS  COMPANY 

292  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Harold  A.  Ogust,  owner. 


PLASTICS  ASSOCIATED 

2205  South  State  Street 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utoh 

PERSONNEL:  J.  R.  Cummings,  pres.;  L. 

J.  Cummings  & Vernon  Gienn,  vice- 

pres.;  A.  G.  Peterson,  secy. 

PLASTICS  DESIGN  & PROD.  CO.,  INC. 
Taliahassee,  Florida 
PERSONNEL:  Ralph  F.  Donaldson, 

pres.;  Frank  S.  Hartsfteld,  secy.;  Clyde 
Burns,  plant  mgr. 

PIASTICS  DESIGN  & SALES  CO. 

132  East  Locust  Street 
Newark,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  1515  Bonner  Ave., 
Ferndale,  Mich.;  Jas.  A.  Savage  Assoc., 
20  Vesey  St.,  New  York;  J.  M.  Feehan 
Co.,  5300  Lansdowne  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 
PERSONNEL:  M.  W.  Burkhart,  manog- 
ing  partner;  Wm.  F.  Vost,  Jr.,  partner. 

PLASTICS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

1603  Geele  Avenue 
Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL:  Roman  C.  Brotz,  Ralph 
T.  Brotz  & Frank  M.  Brotz,  partners. 


PLASTICS  GUILD  CORPORATION 
50  Church  Street 
New  York  7,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  85  Fifth  Ave.,  Pater- 
son, N.  J. 

PERSONNEL:  Oliver  O.  Brant,  pres.; 
Cornelius  S.  Dippel,  secy.  & treas. 


PLASTICS,  INCORPORATED 

224  Ryan  Avenue 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

PERSONNEL:  A.  G.  Langford,  pres.;  T. 

W.  Ingersoll,  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.; 

D.  M.  Munroe,  secy.  & treas.;  Wm. 

Brooks,  supt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  5 — 15  ton,  1 — 
75  ton,  6—100  ton,  1—175  ton,  1-280 
ton,  1—500  ton. 


PLASTICS  INJECTION  MOLDERS, 
INC. 

22  Howard  Street 
North  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  George  H.  Goss,  pres.; 
Frederick  D.  Gabel,  vice-pres.;  Harry 
W.  Werner,  Jr.,  secy. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  2—8  oz. 

PLASTICS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
825  Trunk  Avenue 
Dallas  10,  Texas 

PERSONNEL:  E.  B.  Robertson,  pres.; 
W.  L.  Cone,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.; 
T.  D.  Thomas,  secy.;  H.  J.  Peters, 
treas.;  E.  H.  Sauer,  plant  mgr. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  4 — 40  ton,  1 — 
100  ton,  1—200  ton,  1—300  ton;  injec- 
tion, 1-^  oz.,  1 — 22  oz. 

PLASTICS  MFG.  & SUPPLY  CORP. 
4707  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland  3,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Paul  Davis  Ratzburg, 

pres.,  treas.  & adv.  mgr.;  Anne  Ratz- 
burg, vice-pres.  & secy.;  Andrew 
Raida,  gen.  & plant  mgr. 

PLASTICS  MOLD  DESIGN 
610  West  Avenue 
Sewaren,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL;  John  Wittek,  owner. 

PLASTICS  PROMOTIONS 
270  Broadway 
New  York  7,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Harris  Goodman,  owner. 

PLA5TICS-TOOL  ENGINEERING  CO. 
70  Bridge  Street 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Daniel  A.  Rosiak,  pres.; 
John  F.  Johnson,  vice-pres. 

PIASTICS  TRAINING  CENTER 
3324  Park  Boulevard 
Oakland  10,  California 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  3807  Harrison  St., 
Oakland  11. 

PERSONNEL:  J.  Fraser  Rae,  pres.;  Bes- 
sie  Rae,  secy.  & treas. 


HOUSINGS  - RADIO  CABINETS  - FOOD  DISHES 
DISPLAYS  - LIGHTING  SHIELDS 


Lighfed  display  designed  by  Bruce  Kamp 
Associates  for  Bond  Displays. 
Philadelphia,  Po.,  made  by  this  process. 


These  are  but  a few  of  the  many  applications  of 
AUTODRAW  — an  evolutionary  low-cost  method 
of  forming  heavy  gage  (.060"  to  .125")  polystyrene 
sheet. 

Typical  of  the  hundreds  of  uses  of  Autodrawn 
Products,  is  the  handsome,  colorful,  one-piece  illumi- 
nated  display  illustrated  here. 

Tool  and  die  charges  are  in  most  instances  50% 
lower  than  other  methods  used  to  mold  polystyrene. 

For  full  information  on  prices,  delivery  and  de- 
sign, please  address  your  inquiries  to: 

TEMPRO,  INC. 

100  Sawmill  Road,  West  Haven,  Connecticut 

marketers  for: 

WILLSON  PLASTICS 

DIVISION  OF 

WILLSON  MAGAZINE  CAMERA  CO. 

6022  MEDIA  ST.,  PHIL.  31.  PA. 
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plastics  unlimited,  inc. 

7-253  General  Motors  Bldg. 

Detroit  2,  Michigan 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  New  York,  Los  An- 
geles. 

PERSONNEL:  Clark  Wormer,  III,  pres.; 
H.  Gordon  Wood,  secy.;  William 
Shaw,  treas.;  E.  R.  Shorly,  soles  mgr.; 

L.  W.  Van  Dem  Burgh,  odv.  mgr. 

PIASTICARVE  CORPORATION 
54  South  Los  Robles  Avenue 
Pasodena  1,  California 
PERSONNEL:  P.  B.  Crouse,  pres.;  Dr. 
Roy  A.  Terry,  treas. 

PLASTIFORM  INDUSTRIES 

1510  S.  Pulaski  Road 

Chicago  23,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Sam  C.  Friedman  & 

Melvin  Herzog,  partners. 

PLASTI>GLO  MANUFACTURING  CO 
1832  W.  Irving  Park  Road 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  J.  L.  Golding,  pres. 

PLASTI-LINE,  INCORPORATED 
Jacksboro  ot  Broadway 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 
PERSONNEL:  Harry  W.  Brooks,  pres., 
sales  & adv.  mgr.;  Ralph  P.  Brooks^ 
vice-pres.,  supt.  & chief  engr.;  Bruce 

M.  Edwards,  secy.,  treas.  & pur.  agt. 

PLASTI-MODE  NOVELTY  CO. 

136  West  22nd  Street 
New  York  11,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  S.  Amdur,  owners;  M. 
Gabriel,  plant  mgr. 

PLASTIMOLD  CORPORATION 
61  Union  Street 
Attleboro,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Dorman  D.  Israel,  pres.; 
K.  E.  Birger  Stenberg,  vice-pres.,  secy. 
& chief  engr.;  Murray  Teller,  asst. 
treas.,  sales  mgr.  & dir.  pub.  rei.;  John 
Stenberg,  supt.,  chief  chem.  & pur. 
agt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  60 — 75  to  750 
ton;  injection,  3-— 8 oz.,  1—12  oz.,  1— 
23  oz. 

PIASTIPLATE  COMPANY,  INC. 

7-9  Holmes  Avenue 
South  River,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL;  Bernard  F.  Walker,  pres.; 
Irving  J.  Walker,  vice-pres.  & sales 
mgr.;  Harry  Choshin,  secy.  & treas. 

PLASTISHADE 
41  Bueno  Vista  Avenue 
Yonkers  2,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  7310  Woodword 
Ave.,  Detroit  2;  A.  & N.  Stemper  Co., 
Lumber  Exch.,  Minneapolis  1;  General 
Sotes  Synd.,  628  Vancouver  Block, 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

PERSONNEL:  Stephen  W.  Closs,  owner. 

PLASTITE,  INCORPORATED 

137  Greene  Street 
New  York  12,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  Milton  Slufer,  pres.;  S. 
Slufer,  vice-pres.;  Leon  Bernstein, 
secy.;  Barney  Bernstein,  treas. 

PLAST-LOID  COMPANY,  THE 
129  Montague  Street 
Brooklyn  2,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Harold  Hoitzberg,  owner. 

PLASTODENT,  INCORPORATED 
1310  Jerome  Avenue 
New  York  52,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Arthur  Fink,  pres.  & chief 
chemist;  A.  Epstein,  treas.;  D.  Galaif, 
gen.  mgr.;  J.  Shelan,  plant  mgr. 

PLA5TOF1LM,  INC. 

Wheaton,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Max  Benaroyo,  pres.  & 
pur.  agt.;  Veronika  Weiss,  vice-pres. ; 
George  Weiss,  secy.,  treas.,  gen.  & 
soles  mgr. 

PLASTOMATIC  CORPORATION 

Wayne,  Pennsytvania 
PERSONNEL:  Thomas  E.  Betner,  pres.; 
George  R.  Parsons,  vice-pres.  & sales 
mgr.;  Joseph  R.  Townsend,  secy.;  How- 
ard  B.  Charwick,  treas.;  Edward  T. 
Killeleo,  pur.  agt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  14—200  to  850 
ton;  transfer,  2 — 200  & 500  ton. 


PLASTRON,  INCORPORATED 

419  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  M.  Arnel,  pres.  & treas.; 

S.  J.  Rosenthal,  vice-pres.  & secy.;  Ar- 
thur Blumenthal,  gen.  & adv.  mgr.,  dir, 
pub.  rei.  & pur.  agt.;  Gordon  A.  Lucey, 
sales  mgr.;  S.  J.  Rosenblum,  plont  mgr. 

PLATYLITE  CORPORATION 
731  West  Front  Street 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  H.  M.  Weinraub,  pres.; 

R.  J.  Goldstein,  vjce-pres.;  B.  F.  Wein- 
raub, secy.  & treos.;  Robert  Russo, 
supt.;  F.  J.  Faycik,  chief  engr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  1 — 50  tons, 

2—75  tons,  1—100  tons,  1—150  tons, 

1 — 300  tons. 

PLAX  CORPORATION 
76  Tolcott  Road 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 

MAILING  ADDRESS:  P.  O.  Box  1019 
Hartford,  Conn. 

PERSONNEL:  F.  Goodwin  Smith,  pres.; 
Arthur  T.  Safford,  Jr.,  vice-pres.; 
James  Bailey,  vice-pres.  & res.  dir.; 

T.  L.  Champeau,  secy.  & treas.;  A.  S. 
Hampson,  asst.  treas.;  H.  E.  Griffith, 
gen.  sales  mgr.;  G.  C.  Heldrich,  plant 
mgr.;  Walter  M.  Brash,  pur.  agt. 

PLAXALL,  INC. 

132-33  40th  Road 

Flushing,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  P.  M.  Pfohl,  pres.;  L.  H. 

Pfohl,  secy.  & treas. 

PLYMOUTH  ORGANIC  LABS.,  INC. 
(M.  W.  Parsons,  Imports) 

59  Beekman  Street 

New  York  7,  New  York 

AGENTS  & DISTRIBUTORS;  All  prin- 

cipal  cities. 

PERSONNEL:  Herbert  Bye,  pres.;  E.  W. 
Parsons,  vice-pres.;  Eben  C.  Gould. 
secy.;  H.  Dorchak,  asst.  treas.;  Max- 
wetl  D.  Smart,  chief  chem.;  Ernest  C. 
Schmidt,  sales  mgr.;  R.  J.  Olsen,  plant 
ftigr. 

PNEUMATICS,  INC.,  OF  PLYMOUTH, 
IND. 

505  West  Harrison  Street 
Plymouth,  Indiana 

PERSONNEL;  Jay  Creswell,  pres.;  F.  C. 
Herminghaus,  secy.;  Alice  D.  Creswell, 
treas.;  Carl  Rentschler,  supt.;  Harry 
Hepler,  pur.  agt. 

POINSETTIA  COMPANY,  INC. 

110  Cedar  Avenue 
Pitman,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  E.  P.  Carter,  owner. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  2—30  ton,  2— 
66  ton,  1—80  ton. 

POLAMOLD  RESEARCH  LABS.,  INC. 
240  Ludlow  Avenue 
Springfieid  31,  Ohio 
PERSONNEL:  Harry  K.  Crandall,  pres. 
& treas.;  Vivienne  S.  Crandall,  secy.; 

, La  Roe  L.  Teal,  vice-pres.;  Clifford  A. 
Woellert,  gen.  mgr.  of  Laminating 
Div.;  W.  C.  Koenig,  chief  engr.; 
George  W.  Scott,  sales  mgr. 

POLARAY  COMPANY 

2425  Atlantic  Avenue 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Raymond  Marks,  gen. 

mgr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  up  to  300  tons. 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 
730  Moin  Street 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

PERSONNEL:  Edwin  H,  Lond,  pres,  & 
dir.  research;  Cariton  P.  Fuller,  exec. 
vice-pres.  & treas.;  Donald  L.  Brown, 
vice-pres.;  Julius  Silver,  vice-pres.  & 
patent  counsel;  Richard  T.  Kreibel, 
secy.  & soles  mgr.;  David  W.  Skinner, 
supt.;  Joseph  W.  Gibson,  chief  engr. 

POLINER,  WILLIAM 
252  East  61  st  Street 
New  York  21,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  William  Poliner,  pres. 

POLYPLASTEX  UNITED,  INC. 

92-35  Horace  Harding  BIvd. 

Elmhurst,  Long  Island,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  H.  W.  E.  Riley,  pres.;  J. 
J,  Jordan,  vice-pres.;  H.  G.  Riley,  secy. 


POIY  '(BAIL  BEARING)  PRODUCTS 
2032  Eosf  Walnut 
Posadena  8,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Gory  Gordon,  partner  & 
gen.  mgr.;  8.  W.  Moront,  partner  & 
sales  mgr.;  R.  R.  Gordon,  partner  & 
plant  mgr. 

POLY  RESINS 

2348  East  8th  Street 
Los  Angeles  21,  California 
PERSONNEL:  F.  C.  Beyer,  pres.;  N. 
Morshall  & F.  Maciean,  vice-pres.;  A. 

E.  Messerly,  secy.  & treas. 

POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE  OF 
BROOKLYN 
85  Livingston  Street 
Brooklyn  2,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Harry  S.  Rogers,  pres. 

POLYTEX  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

119  West  57th  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 

PORST  BROTHERS  MFG.  CO. 

259  North  Californio  Avenue 
Chicago  12,  Illinois 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Empire  Engr.  Co., 
11  Wellington  St.,  E.,  Toronto  1,  Cona- 
da. 

PERSONNEL:  John  V.  Porst,  pres.;  John 
Porst,  Jr.,  vice-pres.;  Fred  Porst,  secy., 
gen.  mgr.  & adv.  mgr.;  Erwin  Poster, 
supt.;  William  H.  Schneider,  chief 
engr.;  Richard  J.  Strom,  pur.  agent. 

PORTER-CABLE  MACHINE  CO.,  THE 
1714  North  Sallno  Street 
Syracuse,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  D.  J.  Ridings,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  L.  B.  Benham,  vice-pres., 
treos.  & plant  mgr.;  R.  C.  Tyo,  secy.; 
G.  Endlund,  supt.;  A.  Emmons,  chief 
engr.;  S.  J.  Palmer,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  D. 
M.  Lyon,  sales  mgr.;  L.  M.  Horvey, 
adv.  mgr.;  A.  S.  Bancroft,  pur.  agt. 

PORTLAND  IMPORT  & EXPORT  CO. 
1100  Terminal  Sales  Bldg. 

Portland  5,  Oregon 

PLANTS:  Albany,  Ore.;  Longview, 

Wash.;  Portland,  Ore. 

PERSONNEL:  Howard  M.  Wall,  pres.; 
J.  K.  Mundt,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  Karl 
Herbring,  secy. 

PORTLAND  PLASTIC  REPAIR  & MFG. 
CO. 

1635  South  East  Hawthorne  Bivd. 
Portland,  Oregon 

PERSONNEL:  J.  N.  Boyle  & R.  F.  Pit- 
tenger,  owners. 

POST  ELECTRIC  CO.,  INC. 

Andover,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  C.  R.  Post,  pres.  & treas.; 
G.  B.  Post,  vice-pres.;  Charles  A.  Hotz, 
secy. 

POWHATAN  MINING  COMPANY 
6721  Windsor  MitI  Road 
Baltimore  7,  Marylond 
PERSONNEL:  Fred  A.  Mett,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Charles  Silver,  vice-pres.  & 
secy.;  E.  L.  Farley,  treas.;  Adam  J. 
Miller,  supt. 

PRACTICAL  PLASTICS  DIVISION 
GADGET  GUILD,  INCORPORATED 
418-420  Fremont  Avenue 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

PERSONNEL:  Richmond  Walker,  pres. 
& treas.;  Keith  Vining,  vice-pres.;  Eve- 
lyn C.  Vining,  secy. 

PRATT  & WHITNEY 

DIV.  NILES-BEMENT-POND  CO. 

1 Charter  Oak  Bivd. 

West  Hartford  1,  Conn. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Birmingham,  Bos 
ton,  Chicago,  Cincinnoti,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  Rochester,  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco. 

PERSONNEL:  P.  U.  Conrad,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  W.  P.  Kirk,  vice-pres.  & 
sales  mgr.,  mach.  div.;  R.  F.  V.  Stan- 
ton,  vice-pres.  & asst.  sales  mgr., 
mach.  div.;  H.  D.  Tanner,  vice-pres.  & 
asst.  gen.  mgr.;  A.  H.  D'Arcambal, 
vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.,  small  tools  & 
gage  div.;  A.  S.  Keller,  vice-pres.  & 
mgr.  foreign  sales;  C.  M.  Pond,  vice- 
pres.  & mgr.  small  tools  & goge  div.; 
R.  W.  Bonfield,  Sbcy.  & treos.;  I.  F. 


Holland,  supt.,  small  tools  & goø* 
div.;  A.  L.  Knapp,  supt.,  mach.  div.; 
Carroll  Knowles,  chief  engr.,  mach. 
div.;  Raymond  S.  Fox,  chief  engr., 
gage  div.;  Paul  DesJardins,  chief  engr., 
small  tools  div.;  George  M.  McDon- 
ough,  mgr.  industrial  rei.;  E.  C. 
Schuitz,  adv.  mgr.;  F.  J.  Coughiin, 
pur.  agt. 

PREBLE,  HARRY,  JR. 

Wilton  Road 
Westport,  Connecticut 

PRECISION  DESIGN,  INC. 

79  Orchard  Street 
Newark  2,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Emelio  Tremarco,  pres.; 
Thomas  Hodge,  Jr.,  vice-pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  Gustave  Ferri,  Jr.,  vice-pres.  & 
sales  mgr.;  Richord  C.  Ostrowe,  secy. 

& treas. 

PRECISION  ELECTROTYPE  CO. 

1045  Sansome  Street 

San  Francisco  11,  California 

PERSONNEL:  D.  H.  Patterson,  Jr.,  pres, 

PRECISION  FABRICATORS,  INC. 
Country  Club  Road 
P.  O.  Box  270 
East  Rochester,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Raymond  Uschold,  pres. 
& treas.;  Charles  S.  Tabor,  vice-pres.; 
C.  Kingdon  Major,  vice-pres.  & pur. 
agent;  J.  S.  Kasiner,  secy.  & sales 
mgf. 

PRECISION  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
50  Brady  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 
PERSONNEL:  C.  L.  Honsen,  C.  J.  Dixon, 
E.  T.  Nielson,  L.  E.  Faber,  partners. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  1-250  ton; 

transfer,  1—200  ton,  1—250  ton,  1— 
300  ton;  injection,  1—8  oz. 

PRECISION  MOLDED  PLASTICS,  INC. 
2014  W.sf  53rd  Str.et 
Cleveland  2,  Ohio 
PERSONNEL:  C.  Gildersleeve,  pres. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1—8  oz.,  1—12 

oz.,  1—22  oz. 

PRECISION  PLASTIC  PROD.,  INC. 
934-40  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  David  Davidson, 

1412  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles  12. 
PERSONNEL:  Sam  Z.  Goldman,  pres. 
& pur.  agt.;  Jule  Vigon,  vice-pres.  & 
treas.;  Jack  Goldman,  secy.;  Louis 
Dietrich,  supt.;  Robert  Fisher,  chief 

engr.  & dir.  plastics  res.;  Arthur  Wolf, 
chief  chem.;  H.  E,  Paaren,  sales  mgr.; 
Leroy  Schmidt,  plant  mgr. 

PRECISION  SCIENTIFIC  CO. 

3737  West  Cortland  Street 
Chicogo  47,  Illinois 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  101  Park  Ave., 

New  York;  Packard  Bldg.,  Philadel- 
phio. 

PERSONNEL:  W.  W.  Pitann,  pres.;  A. 
Pitann  & A.  I.  Newman,  vice-pres.;  B. 
J.  Seldess,  gen.  mgr.;  H.  Fobrie,  supt.; 
W.  Kurz,  chief  engr.;  R.  L,  Bergen, 
soles  mgr.;  J,  H.  Schultheis,  adv,  mgr.; 
J.  C.  Buehier,  pur.  agt. 

PRECISION  SPECIALTIES,  INC. 

212  North  Western  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  4,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Lewis  H.  Glaser,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Joseph  Raeburn,  vice-pres.; 
Paul  D.  Gotov,  secy.  & treas. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—8  oz.,  1-12  oz. 

PRECO,  INCORPORATED 
960  East  61  st  Street 
Los  Angeles  1,  California 
BRANCH  Office’:  Fleld  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
PERSONNEL:  C.  T.  Hill,  pres.;  H.  J. 
Wieden,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  C.  R. 
Nissen,  secy.  & treas.;  Ed  Zuchelll, 
sales  i adv.  mgr.;  P.  K.  Beemer,  chief 
engr.;  E.  L.  Davis,  pur.  agt. 

PREIS,  H.  P.,  ENGRAVING 
MACHINE  CO. 

651  State  Highway  No.  29 
Hillside,  Ney  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  E.  J.  Preis  & M.  H.  Preis, 
portners;  G.  B.  Preis,  secy.;  J.  A.  Hoff- 
man, gen.  mgr. 
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Tliermosetting  Phenol-Furfural  and  Plieiiol-Formaldehyde  resins  for  applications 
where  high  strengtli,  durability,  heat  resistance,  low  moisture  absorption,  tougliness 
or  dielectric  properties  are  essential  requirements.  For  bonding  hot  or  cold  molded 
coinpounds,  high  speed  al>rasive  wheels,  l)rakeliiiings,  clutch  facings,  low  or  high 
pressure  laminates,  insulation  batting,  niagnetic  cores,  commutator  brushes,  radio 
resistors  and  many  other  industrial  products.  Available  in  powder,  liquid  or 
solution  form. 


Phenol-Furfural  and  Phenol-Formaldehyde  heat  curing  compounds  for  compres- 
sion,  transfer  or  plunger  molding  at  mold  temperatures  ranging  from  280°  F to 
400°  F.  Available  in  General  Purpose,  Improved  Impact,  Heat  Resisting  and 
Special  Purpose  grades. 

Thermosetting  phenolic  cements  and  resins  for  basing  incandescent  lamps  and 
radio  vacuum  tubes,  providing  durable  seals  between  the  glass  bulbs  and  the 
metal  or  composition  bases  or  top  caps.  Seals  have  high  torsional  strengtli  and 
resistance  to  prolonged  exposure  to  heat  and  conditions  of  high  humidity. 

i 

Resorcinol-aldehyde  and  Aminoplast  type  room-temperature  setting  and  heat- 
curing  resins  for  bonding  wood,  paper,  fabrics,  glass  eloth,  composition  board, 
phenolic  laminates  and  molded  parts.  Special  types  for  strengthening  plaster  of 
paris  and  hydrocal  castings. 

Phenol-aldehyde  resins  for  use  in  protective  finishes.  Varnish  films  based  on 
Durite  resins  have  high  lustre;  are  tough  and  elastic;  are  resistant  to  hot  or  cold 
water,  weak  alkalies  and  acids;  and  hav’e  excellent  adhesion  to  wood  and  metals. 


Durite  is  pnmaruy  mteresieu  in  euppcying  me  proper  renn  tofii  your  particular 
job.  Send  us  your  problems,  large  or  small,  and  our  chemisis  and  engineers 
will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  solving  tkem  in  our  laboratories  or  in  your  plant. 


DURITE  PLASTICS 

D/V/S/ON  OF  THF  BORDEN  COMPANY 
5000  SUMMERDALE  AVE., PHILADELPHIA  24,  PA. 
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PREMIER  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
2481  North  Newhall  Lone 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL;  Robert  W.  Roy,  pres.; 
William  R.  Ross,  vice-pres.;  Alvin  C. 
Salmon,  secy.  & treos.;  Paul  C.  Neacy, 
sales  mgr. 

PREMIER  TIP  PRINTING  CO. 

752  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Samuel  Hader,  owner. 

PRESCO  PLASTICS,  INC. 

5310  S.  Packard  Avenue 
Cudahy,  Wisconsin 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  P.  O.  Box  875,  Mil- 
waukee. 

PERSONNEL;  E.  K.  Schroeter,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—2  oz.,  1—4  oz., 
1—9  oz. 


PRESCOTT  & COMPANY,  REG'D 

Hingston  Ave.,  N.  D.  G. 

Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  W.  F.  Prescott,  owner; 
Ivy  H.  Dunn,  secy.;  Nellie  Magown, 
treas. 


PRESIDENT  SUSPENDER  COMPANY 

Shirley,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Willard  Hicks,  pres.;  L. 
M.  Woodworth,  treas.;  Ro. and  Gale, 
supt.;  John  A.  MacDonald,  adv.  mgr.; 
Eldun  Lawson,  pur.  agent. 


PRESQUE  ISLE  PLASTICS,  INC. 

2730  West  12th  Street 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 

BRANCH  OFFICE;  N.  B.  C.  BIdg.,  Cleve- 
land. 

PERSONNEL:  W.  J.  Phillips,  pres.;  C. 
J.  Denmark,  secy.  & treas.;  D.  V.  Con- 
ner,  asst.  treas.  & chief  engr.;  L.  A. 
Bierly,  chief  chem. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—4  oz.,  1—9  oz., 
oz.,  2 — 16  oz.,  1—22  oz. 

PRESSED  WOOD  CORPORATION 
200  Mill  Street 
Gardner,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  R.  F.  Bohman,  pres.;  L. 
H.  Martin,  secy.  & sales  mgr.;  R.  R. 
Smith,  treas.;  Sidney  Chaffee,  chief 
W.  D.  Durell,  chief  chem.;  Ivor 
Volden,  plant  mgr. 


PRESS-ON,  INCORPORATED 
16  West  61st  Street 
New  York  23,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Mox  Katzenstein,  pres. 
& treas.;  G.  R.  Katzenstein,  vice-pres.; 
Roland  H.  Kenton,  secy. 


PRESSTITE  ENGINEERING  CO. 

3900  Chouteau  Avenue 
St.  Louis  10,  Missouri 
PERSONNEL:  W.  C.  Ferguson,  pres. 
C.  H.  Smith  & J.  R.  Moore,  vice-pres. 
J.  E.  Harrison,  secy.;  W.  C.  Snyder! 
sales  mgr.;  Paul  Sussenbach,  dir.  plos- 
tics  res. 


PRESSURE-JET  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

333  West  Reservoir  Avenue 
Milwaukee  12,  Wisconsin 
DISTRIBUTORS:  Buffalo,  N.  Y,;  Chi- 
COQO;  Cleveland;  Minneapolis;  Phila- 
delphia; San  Francisco;  Washington, 

PERSONNEL:  Howard  V.  Gladson, 

pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  Thomas  Minlan! 
vice-pres.  & supt.;  Douglas  A.  Parrott 
secy.  & treas.;  Philip  Erby,  chief  engr. 

PRESTO  PLASTIC  PROD.  CO.,  INC 

40  Worth  Street 

New  York  13,  New  York 


PRISK  PIASTIC  MOLDING 
2112  Chestnut  Street 
Alhambra,  California 
PERSONNEL:  O.  W.  Prisk,  owner. 
PRESSES:  Compresslon,  2—75  tons,  1 — 
250  tons. 

PROCESS  & INSTRUMENTS 
60  Greenpoint  Avenue 
Brooklyn  22,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Philip  Rosenblatt,  owner; 
Kenneth  Roach,  chief  engr.;  Edward 
Ruen,  sales  mgr.;  Melvin  Loeser,  plant 
mgr.;  Michael  Stiwa,  dir.  plastics  res. 

PROCESS  CO.  OF  AMERICA 
126  Huguenot  Street 
New  Rochelle,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Bret  Cipes,  pres.;  S.  0.  S. 
Cipes,  secy.;  Geoffrey  Karlsen,  sales 
mgr.;  Les  Cole,  Jr.,  adv.  mgr. 

PROCESS  MOLD  & MFG.  CO. 

6455  East  Lafayette 
Detroit  7,  Michigan 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  936  W.  Peachtree 
St.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  3000  Irving  Park 
BIvd.,  Chicago  18;  830  Venice  BIvd., 
Los  Angeles  15;  Sexton  BIdg.,  Minne- 
opolis;  220  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York; 
119  W.  Cedar  Ave.,  Webster  Groves  19, 
Mo. 

PERSONNEL:  Ratph  Chapman,  owner; 
John  A.  Koons,  gen.  mgr. 

PROCTOR  & SCHWARTZ,  INC. 

7th  & Tabor  Road 
Philadephia  20,  Pa. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Charlotte,  N.  C.; 
Chicago;  Providence,  R.  I. 

PERSONNEL:  T.  W.  Allen,  pres.;  A. 
O.  Hurxthal,  G.  W.  0'Keeffe,  H.  T. 
Hershey,  P.  Kay  Schwartz,  W.  W.  Sib- 
son,  J.  H.  Senior,  vice-pres.;  E.  B. 
Ayres,  Jr.,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  purchoses; 
F.  E.  Schermerhorn,  secy.;  W.  S.  Cor- 
son,  treas.;  P.  W.  Bor,  chief  engr.;  S. 
Whiteway,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  J.  W.  Rein- 
hardt,  adv.  mgr. 

PROCUNIER  SAFETY  CHUCK  CO. 

18  South  Clinton  Street 
Chicogo,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  H.  G.  Procunier,  pres.; 
J.  A.  McConnell,  secy. 

PRODESIGN  COMPANY 
2280V2  Aliesandro  St. 

Los  Angeles  26,  Calif. 

PERSONNEL:  Bayar  Goodman,  owner 
& designer. 

PRODUCT  DESIGNERS 
230  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  W.  C.  Nichols,  owner. 

PRODUCT  MINIATURE  CO.,  INC. 

2240  South  54th  Street 
Milwaukee  14,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL:  W.  C.  Ford,  pres.  & port 
owner;  Frank  Mussell,  vice-pres.;  P. 

J.  Ford,  secy,  & treas. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  5 — 8 oz.,  1—16 
oz. 

PRODUCTION  MACHINE  CO. 
Greenfield,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Arthur  H.  Behnke,  pres.  & 
treas.;  John  A.  Beckwith,  gen.  mgr.; 
Bertram  Greenwood,  supt.;  Rufus  Pul- 
ler, chief  engr.;  Richord  B.  Robinson, 
soles  mgr.;  Howard  W.  West,  pur.  agt. 

PRODUCTION  PLASTICS 

313  Winchester  Avenue 

Glendale  1,  California 

PERSONNEL:  Harvey  G,  Chapman,  Jr., 

owner. 


to  your  design 
for 

Models 

Displays 

Industrial 

Experimental 

Ornamental-Uses 


FORMING 

Molds — Vacuum — Blow 


ASSEMBLY 

Solveiits — Heat  Welding 

MACHINING 

Sawing  Grinding 

Drilling  Sanding 

Tapping  Bnfling 

Garving — Turning 
Silk-Screening 

MATERIALS 

Acrylics — Wood,  Metal,  etc. 


KLISE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

52  Cottage  Grove  S.W. 

Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 

OfRces:  New  York,  Jomestown,  Chicogo,  Columbus,  High  Point, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


!s:NEW  STEEL 

Now  Available  in  the  Full  Line  of 

DME  STANDARD  MOLD  BASES 

CAVITIES  and  MOLD  PARTS 

A harder,  tougher  alloy  steel 
specially  compounded  to  DME 
specifications,  and  heat  treated 
for  maxiznum  hardness  con- 
sistent  with  ease  of  machining. 

This  superior  new  steel  will 
stand  over  three  times  the  load 
of  ordinary  warehouse  low  car* 
bon  plate  without  permanent 
deformation.  Now  made  avail- 
able to  you  in  all  sizes  of  DME  standard  mold  bases, 
cavity  plates  and  mold  parts. 


PRINTLOID,  INCORPORATED 

93  Mercer  Street 
New  York  12,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  G.  Margolish,  pres.  & 
owner;  M.  Morgolish,  vice-pres. 

PRINTON  CORPORATION 
304-310  East  23rd  Street 
New  York  10,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Dr.  More  Golandsky, 

pres.;  Len  B.  Goland,  vice-pres.;  M.  B. 
P**  *?.'  Chorles  Breyner,  treas.; 

Leo  Holland,  supt. 

PRIORITY  DIE  SINKING  COMPANY 
479  Wellington  Street 
West  Toronto,  Canada 


PRODUCTIONEERING  ASSOCIATES 

Alpine  & Guilford  Roadt 
Rockford,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL;  I,  G.  Bentley,  pres.;  P. 
N.  Dunham,  vice-pres.;  L.  L.  Schuitz, 
secy.  & treas.;  J.  E.  Morris,  chief  engr. 

PROLON  PLASTICS  DIVISION 
PROPHYLACTIC  BRUSH  COMPANY 
Florence,  Mossachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Wm.  C.  Bird,  pres.;  W, 
E.  Hill,  vice-pres.;  C.  E.  Maynard,  vice- 
pres.  in  chg.  engr.  & prod.;  C.  A. 
Dolon,  secy.  & treas.;  K.  N.  Atwoter, 
mgr.  plastics  divn.;  J.  K.  May,  supt,; 
J.  A.  Peterson,  chief  engr.;  J,  R.  Brown, 
dir.  plostics  res.;  J.  G.  Meehon,  pur. 
agent. 


tF  Chromium  and  Vanadi-  / Finer  Polishing  Proper- 
um  Added  ties 

/ ImprovedHardenability  ' ^achined 

V nesists  Heat- 

/ Increased  Toughness  Cheeking" 

Write  us  for  full  details  of  DME  No.  2 steel  today! 


WSSM 
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PROPPER,  ANDREW,  COMPANY 
3138  West  Roosevelt  Rood 
Chicago  12,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  Andrew  Propper,  owner. 

PROTECTIVE  COATINGS,  INC. 
Detroit  24,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  H.  Tom  Collord,  pres.  & 
chief  chem.;  F.  E.  Collord,  secy. 

PROVIDENCE  CUSTOM  MOLDING 
CO.,  INC. 

690  Central  Avenue 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 
PERSONNEL:  Clarence  E.  Buote,  vice* 
pres.  & gen.  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  3—8  oz. 

PRUFCOAT  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

63  Main  Street 
Cambridge  31,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  50  E.  42nd  St.,  New 
York. 

PERSONNEL:  Norman  E.  MacCuspie, 
pres.  & treas.;  F.  P.  Wolther,  Jr.,  vice* 
pres.;  Richard  A.  Winslow,  secy.;  D. 

E.  Long,  soles  mgr, 

PRYO  PLASTICS  CORPORATION 
690  Chestnut  Street 
Union,  New  Jersey 

OTHER  ADDRESS:  175  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  10. 

PERSONNEL:  William  M.  Lester,  pres., 
owner  & gen.  mgr..  Betty  L.  Lester, 
vice-pres.  & treas.;  William  P.  Matin, 
secy.;  ^ Arthur  L.  Krebs,  chief  engr.; 
Frederic  A.  Bovais,  sohes  & adv.  mgr.; 
William  M.  Shopiro,  plant  mgr.;  Helen 
S.  Riik,  pur.  agent. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  28—4  oz.,  2 — 6 or., 
1—8  oz.,  3 — 16  oz. 

PSIEGEL  SALES  COMPANY 
2539  Woodward  Avenue 
Detroit  1,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  S.  N.  Lawson,  vice-pres,; 

H.  W.  Spiegel,  gen.  mgr. 

PULLAN,  E.,  LIMITED 
480  Adelaide  Street,  West 
Toronto,  Canodo 

PERSONNEL:  E.  Pultan,  pres.;  E.  M. 
Pullan,  vice-pres.  & plant  mgr.;  Harry 
Pullan,  secy.  & sales  mgr. 

PULVERIZING  MACHINERY  CO. 

Summit,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Louis  Ruprecht,  pres.;  C. 
W.  Ruprecht,  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.; 
C.  D.  Burtenshaw,  chief  engr.;  C.  A. 
Rieser,  dir.  pub.  rei.  & adv.  mgr.;  W. 
M.  Sheldon,  dir.  plostics  res.;  J.  Wil- 
liams, pur.  agent. 

PURITAN  MFG.  CO.,  THE 
29  Benedict  Street 
Waterbury,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  J.  O.  White,  pres.;  Philip 
J.  Hennessey,  vice-pres.  & supt.;  Mary 

F.  Hennessey,  secy.  & treas. 

PUTNAM  NOVELTY  PRODUCTS 
1114  Morris  Avenue 
Bronx  56,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  George  S.  Kleinmon, 

owner;  R.  L.  Lurie,  secy. 

PUTNAM  TOOL  & DIE  CO.,  INC. 

Cambridge,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  K.  W.  Bromley,  pres., 
gen.  mgr.  & chief  engr.;  E.  J.  RiehI, 
vice-pres.  & supt.;  E.  J.  Luster,  vice- 
pres.,  sales  mgr.;  Frank  Leyskon,  secy.; 
George  McLaughIin,  dir.  pub.  rei.  & 
pur.  agent. 

PYCOLITE  PLASTICS  CORP. 

2425  Atlantic  Avenue 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Raymond  Marks,  vice- 

pres. 

PYRAGLASS,  INCORPORATED 
115  South  Robinson  Avenue 
Newburgh,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  2 West  45th  St.,  New 
York. 

PERSONNEL:  R.  P.  Manny,  pres.,  owner 
& treas.;  Miss  B.  A.  Leonard,  vice-pres. 

& gen.  mgr.;  Mrs.  Mary  Tatum,  vice- 
pres.  & secy.;  Joseph  M.  Downes,  plant 
mgr. 

PYRAMID  PLASTICS 
20  North  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 


PERSONNEL:  James  A.  Palmer,  chief 
engr. 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

560  Belmont  Avenue 

Nework  8,  New  Jersey 

BRANCH  OFFICES;  242  Spring  St.  N. 

W.,  Atlanta;  444  N.  Lake  Shore  Dr,, 

Chicago;  977  Mission  St.,  Son  Fron- 

cisco. 

PERSONNEL:  Edward  J.  Waring,  pres,; 
George  H.  Boucher  & J.  Edword  Fitz- 
Simons,  vice-pres.;  Edward  A.  Clopp, 
secy.  & treas.;  William  L.  Rea,  plant 
supt.;  Fred  A.  Dodelin,  chief  engr.; 
George  E.  Ferguson,  chief  chem.;  Tru- 
man  Young,  dir,  pub.  rei.  & adv.  mgr.; 
George  H.  Phillips,  personnel  mgr.;  G. 
R.  LeCerff,  mgr.,  govt.  & export  sales 
dept.;  John  P.  Maloney,  gen.  field  sales 
mgr.;  Harry  L.  Friedauf,  pur.  ogt.; 
Robert  F.  Drummond,  traffic  mgr. 

PYROMETER  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  INC. 
Bergenfield;  New  Jeresy 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Baltimore,  Detroit, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Washington. 
PERSONNEL;  A.  Bollerman,  pres.  & 
treas.;  P.  V.  Bollerman,  vtce-pres., 
secy.  & odv.  mgr.;  E.  Sauter,  supt.  & 
chief  engr.;  J.  Crystail,  pur.  agent. 

PYROXYIIN  PRODUCTS,  INC, 

4851  S.  St.  Louis  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  Paoli,  Pa. 
PERSONNEL:  P.  S.  Fawkes,  pres.;  W. 
C,  Wilson,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  C. 
E.  Fawkes,  secy.  & sales  mgr.;  L.  C. 
Powell,  supt. 

QUAKER  CITY  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
1124  Widener  BIdg. 

Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  Francis  Palmer,  Jr.,  pres.; 
Nothon  D.  Cartright,  vice-pres.  & 
treas.;  H.  James  Mugford,  vice-pres., 
secy.,  gen.  mgr.,  chief  chemist  & dir. 
plostics  research;  Rolph  R.  Garrick, 
chief  engr.,  sales  mgr.;  adv.  mgr.  & 
dir.  pub.  rel.;  Walter  Senyshyn,  plant 
nrigr.;  Estelle  Olson,  pur.  ogent. 

QUAKER  OATS  CO.,  THE 
141  W.  Jockson  BIvd. 

Chicago  4,  Illinois 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  New  York. 

PLANTS:  Cedar  Rapids,  Memphis. 
PERSONNEL:  D.  B.  Lourie,  pres.;  Dr. 

L.  B.  Hitchcock,  vtce-pres.,  chem.  dept.; 
Dr.  F.  N.  Peters,  vice-pres.,  res.  dept.; 
H.  C.  Lavcock,  Jr.,  secy.;  L.  F.  Mater- 
mulder,  treas.;  Dr.  H.  R.  Duffey,  chem. 
engr.;  Don  R.  Dowell,  dir.  pub.  rel.; 
Fronk  F.  McKinney,  sales  mgr.,  chem. 
dept.;  W.  Kirn,  plont  mgr.,  Memphis; 

M.  R.  Worren,  plant  mgr.,  Cedar  Rap- 
ids; A.  P.  Dunlop,  osst.  dir.  chem,  res.; 
L.  E.  Thorp,  pur.  agent. 

QUALITY  PIASTIC  COMPANY,  INC. 
119  East  22nd  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Leon  Lautin,  pres.;  Harry 
Bregman,  secy.  & treas. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  1—50  ton,  1— > 
100  ton,  4-150  ton;  1—200  ton,  1— 
250  ton. 


QUALITY  POLISHING  COMPANY 
2306  East  38th  Street 
Los  Angeles  11,  California 
PERSONNEL:  John  A.  Ruthven,  pres.; 
Harold  W.  Dellett,  vice-pres.;  Harry 
A.  Smith,  supt. 

QUALITY  TOOLS  CORPORATION 
New  Wilmington,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  J.  A.  McLaughey,  pres., 
treas.  & pur.  agt.;  W.  B.  McCrary,  vice- 
pres.;  R.  R.  Miller,  secy. 

QUANDEE,  ALVIN  A.,  CORP. 

2824  North  California  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Alvin  A.  Quandee,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  Arnold  A.  Quandee  & 
Dorothy  M.  Dettemann,  vice-pres.; 
Raymond  D.  Quandee,  secy.  & treas.; 
Mildred  A.  Becktold,  plant  mgr. 

QUARNSTROM  TOOL  COMPANY 

6698  E.  McNichols  Road 

Detroit  12,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  F.  Haiward,  pres.  & gen. 

mgr. 


QUEEN  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

215  Georgia  Avenue 
Providence  5,  Rhode  Island 
PERSONNEL:  William  A.  Craven,  pres.; 
Irving  M.  Wheeler,  vice-pres.;  Fred 
Whittaker,  secy.  & treas. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  2—4  oz.,  2—6  oz., 
3—8  oz. 

QUEISSER  BROTHERS 
110  East  9th  Street 
Indionapolis  2,  Indiana 
PERSONNEL:  Ralph  A.  Queisser  & Ar- 
thur J.  Queisser,  partners;  Kenneth  W. 
Fischer,  sales  mgr. 

QUINN-BERRY  CORPORATION 
2601  West  12th  Street 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  W.  A.  Hurtienne, 
4753  Broadway,  Chicago  40;  Harry  R. 
Brethen,  11341  Woodward  Ave.,  De- 
troit. 

PERSONNEL:  Jas.  P.  Quinn,  pres.  & 
sales  mgr.;  L.  L.  Berry,  secy.,  treas. 
& plant  mgr.;  J.  P.  Murphy,  supt.;  C. 

G.  Berry,  chief  engr.;  E.  M.  Mulcahy, 
pur.  ogent. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  5 — 8 oz. 

R.  E.  C.  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 
1250  Highland  Street 
Holliston,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Robert  E.  Chick,  pres.; 
T.  S.  Valpey,  vice-pres.;  E.  O.  Cap- 
pers,  secy.;  Harry  W.  Chick,  supt.; 
Bernard  H.  Shelton,  sales  mgr. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  12 — 12  to  150 
ton;  injection,  1 — 8 oz. 

RAAR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

2024  West  6th  Street 
Los  Angeles  5,  California 
DISTRIBUTORS:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL;  Michael  Modell,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  R.  W.  Hilton,  secy.  & chief 
engr.;  H.  M.  Smith,  treas. 

RACINE  TOOL  & MACHINERY  CO. 
1760  State  Street 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

PERSONNEL:  ^ M.  E.  Erskine,  pres.; 
John  E.  Erskine,  secy.;  William  Rein- 
hordt,  Sr.,  supt.;  F.  H.  Kind,  chief 
engr,;  H.  A.  Schuitz,  sales  mgr.;  W. 
A.  Carlson,  plant  mgr. 

RADIO  FREQUENCY  LABS.,  INC. 
Boonton,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  R.  W.  Seabury,  Jr.,  pres,; 
E.  S.  Seabury,  vice-pres.  & soles  mgr.; 
R.  H.  Denton,  vice-pres.;  J.  L.  Salmon, 
treas.;  L.  Domon,  chief  engr.;  D.  Cotte, 
plant  mgr.;  J.  M.  Dysart,  adv.  mgr.; 

R.  E.  Kingsland,  pur.  agent. 

RADIO  RECEPTORS  CO.,  INC. 

251  West  19th  Street 
New  York  11,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Ludwig  Arnson,  pres.; 
Hugo  Cohn,  exec.  vice-pres.  & treas.; 

I.  B.  Seidler,  vice-pres.;  Harold  Zea- 
mans,  secy.;  John  M.  Torr,  gen.  sales 
& adv.  mgr,  Thermatron  div.;  Milton 
Rothstein,  chief  engr.,  Thermatron  div. 

RAND  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
349  East  154th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  H.  H,  Gurland,  owner  & 
gen.  mgr.;  F.  Del  Vechio,  plant  mgr. 

RAND  RUBBER  COMPANY 
397  Sumner  Avenue 
Brooklyn  16,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  LeRoy  H.  Rand,  pres., 
treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  Edward  M.  French, 
vice-pres.  & supt.;  Peter  A.  Scheldt, 
Jr.,  secy.;  L.  A.  Tomka,  chief  chem.; 
E.  A.  Mason,  sales  mgr,;  E.  H.  Rand, 
plant  mgr.  & dir.  plostics  research; 

S.  T.  Lewis,  pur.  agent. 

RANDAZZO  PLASTIC  COMPANY 
1536  West  Slauson  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  44,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Marco  G.  Randazzo, 

Marion  G.  Randazzo  & Gus  Rizzo,  part- 
ners. 

PRESSES;  Injection,  1—4  oz.,  1 — 12  oz. 

RANGER  TENNERE,  INCORPORATED 
318  East  32nd  Street 
New  York  16,  New  York 


PERSONNEL:  A.  M.  Bing,  pres.;  Saul 
Optner,  vice-pres.;  A.  S.  Bing,  vice- 
pres.;  S.  H.  Berman,  secy.;  R.  H.  Dolan, 
treas.;  L.  J.  Edwards,  chief  engr.;  W. 
F.  Dieter,  sales  mgr.;  William  Drellow, 
plant  mgr.;  J.  Collahon,  pur.  agent. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  2—500  ton. 

RANSOME  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
Dunellen,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL;  H.  C.  Ramsey,  pres.;  J. 
C.  Ten  Eyck,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.; 
R.  T.  Woodruff,  secy.;  H.  A.  Bellows, 
treas.;  W.  J.  Reilly,  Lupt.;  G.  W.  Cronk, 
chief  engr.;  W.  F.  Lockhardt,  sales 
mgr.;  K.  W.  Horsman,  plant  mgr.;  A. 
L.  Davis,  dir.  pub.  rel.;  H.  L.  Hamil- 
ton, pur.  agent. 

RAPIDS-STANDARD  CO.,  INC. 
Ropistan  BIdg 
Brand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL;  J.  R.  Sebastian,  pres.  & 
plant  mgr.;  Howord  R.  Pearl,  vice-pres.; 
Roger  S.  Caivert,  treas.;  Russell  In- 
wood,  supt.;  Carl  Van  Loo,  chief  engr.; 
Lloyd  C.  Backart,  sales  mgr.;  E.  Mc- 
Kenna,  adv.  mgr.;  C.  V.  Meconis,  dir. 
pub.  rel.;  Robert  Gunnell,  pur.  agent. 

RASMUSSEN  IRON  WORKS 
1007  W.  Philadelphia  St. 

Whittier,  California 

PERSONNEL:  T.  E.  Rasmussen,  owner. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  2—75  ton. 

RATHBUN  MOLDING  CORP. 

290  Rochester  Street 
Salamanca,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Merrill  L.  Rathbun,  pres.; 
Fay  F.  Rathbun,  vice-pres.;  Ross  F. 
Rathbun,  secy.  & treas.;  William  C. 
Olander,  supt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  2 — 50  ton,  2— 
75  ton,  2 — 150  ton,  8—175  ton,  4 — 
300  ton. 

RAW  COMMODITIES,  INC. 

262-264  Front  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Lewis  P.  Koones,  pres. 
& treas.;  D.  D.  Koones,  secy. 

RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN,  INC. 

61  Millett  Street 
Passaic,  New  Jersey 

RAYMOND  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

261  East  Fifth  Street 
St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 
PERSONNEL:  Mark  L.  Arend,  pres.; 
Stanley  C.  Watson,  vice-pres.  & dir. 
plastics  research;  William  E.  Mears, 
vice-pres.;  John  V.  Poge,  secy.  & 
treas.;  Sydney  L.  Cohen,  pur.  agent. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  2 — 30  tons,  2— 
50  tons,  3 — 100  tons,  1—200  tons;  In- 
jection, 2—8  oz.,  1 — 15  oz. 

RAYMOND  LOEWY  ASSOCIATES 
580  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  19,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  PalmoHve  BIdg., 
Chicago;  8756  Hofloway  Dr.,  Los  An- 
geles 46;  520  S.  Lafayette  BIvd.,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

PERSONNEL:  Raymond  Loewy,  head; 

J.  B.  Breen,  A.  Baker  Barnhart,  C.  Louis 
Otto,  William  T.  Snaith  & Jean  Thomp- 
son Loewy,  partners. 

RAYON  PROCESSING  COMPANY 
OF  RHODE  ISLAND,  INC. 

86  Tremont  Street 
Central  Falls,  Rhode  Island 
PERSONNEL:  N.  E.  McCulloch,  pres.; 
C.  S.  Kinney,  vice-pres.;  O.  G.  Thayer, 
secy.;  Wm.  McCulloch,  treas.;  J.  B. 
Dow,  supt.;  M.  A.  Foley,  sales  mgr. 

RAYTHEON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Commercia)  Products  Div. 

Waltham  54,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Atlanta,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  New  York. 
PERSONNEL:  Charles  F.  Adams,  Jr., 
pres.;  D.  T.  Schuitz,  vice-pres.  & treas.; 
R.  C.  Etlis,  vice-pres.;  D.  D.  CofTin, 
chief  engr.;  W.  A.  Gray,  sales  mgr.; 

J.  S.  Spargo,  adv.  mgr. 

READING  CHAIN  & BLOCK  CORP. 

Reading,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  Fred  A.  Howard,  pres., 
gen.  mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  Philip  K.  How- 
ard, vice-pres.;  Frank  M.  Howard,  secy. 

& treas.;  A.  K.  Hartzell,  chief  engr. 
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READING-PRATT  & CADY  DIViSlON 
AMERICAN  CHAIN  & CABLE  CO., 
INC. 

Reading,  Pennsylvania 

PERSONNEL;  J.  P.  Ferguson,  soles 

mgr. 

REAL  ART  NOVELTY  COMPANY 
3669  Whittier  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  23,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Leonard  Bronte,  owner. 

RECTO  MOLDED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Appleton  & B.  & O.  R.  R. 

Cincinnati  9,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  L.  S.  House,  3-167 
General  Motors  BIdg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
PERSONNEL:  N.  A.  Backscheider,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  Irwin  H.  Klein,  vice>pres. 
& treas.;  Frank  Harvey,  secy.;  Quen> 
tin  Fischer,  sales  mgr.;  Leonard  Ram* 
mo,  pur.  ogent. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  10—10  ton, 

33 — 75  ton,  4-— 150  ton,  3 — 300  ton; 
transfer,  4—150  ton;  injection,  2—4 
oz.,  3—6  oz. 


REDCO  PLASTICS  CORP. 

500  West  166th  Street 
New  York  32,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Mox  Regensburger,  pres.; 
Mrs.  Rose  Werth,  secy. 

REED-PRENTICE  CORP. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  1213  W.  3rd  St., 
Cleveland  13;  2328  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  11;  75  West  St.,  New  York  6. 
PERSONNEL:  F.  W.  Mcinlyre,  pres.;  F. 
W.  Mcintyre,  Jr.,  vice-pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  A.  H.  King,  supt.;  R.  L.  Rouge* 
mont  chief  engr.;  C.  W.  Gallagher, 
sales  mgr.;  E.  K.  Heath,  adv.  mgr.; 
Roy  Harrington,  pur.  agent. 

REED-TARTZ  MOLDING  COMPANY 
Fourth  & Court  Streets 
Covington,  Kentucky 
PERSONNEL:  Kurt  K.  Tortz  & Robert 
Lierman,  partners. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—2  oz.,  1—12 
oz. 

REEVES  PULLEY  COMPANY 
Columbus,  Indiana 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Atlanta;  Comb- 
ridge,  Moss.;  Chicago;  Cleveland;  De- 
troit; New  York;  Philadelphia. 
PERSONNEL:  Paul  B.  Reeves,  pres.; 
C.  -M.  Reeves,  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.; 

R.  F.  Reeves,  secy.  & treas.;  Harry 
Brooks,  gen.  & plant  mgr.;  Joe  An- 
drews, supt.;  Dale  Rush,  chief  engr.; 

J.  G.  Sullivan,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  J.  P. 
Reeves,  odv.  mgr.;  Jamie  Dowel,  pur. 
agent. 

REFLEXITE  CORPORATION 

39  South  Avenue 

New  Conaan,  Connecticut 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  63  Wall  St.,  New 
York. 

PERSONNEL:  F.  R,  Mead,  pres.;  R.  F. 
Hibbert,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  W.  E. 
Mellen,  secy.  & treas.;  R.  W.  Luce 
vice-pres.;  F.  L.  Patton,  plant  mgr.  8. 
chief  engr. 

REFRIG-O-BAG  COMPANY 
Sexton  Building 
Minneopolis  15,  Minnesota 
PERSONNEL:  George  A.  Seipp  & Pool 
C.  Hartig,  partners. 

REGAL  MOLDING  COMPANY 
65  East  Second  Street 
Mineola,  L.  I.,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Paul  Wintner,  pres.;  Frank 
Statt,  vice-pres.;  Som  Silberkraus, 
secy.  & treos. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  5—150  to  200 
ton. 

REGAL  PLASTIC  COMPANY 
708-720  Main 
Kansas  City  6,  Missouri 
PERSONNEL:  Jørome  S.  Kivett,  pres.; 
Homer  I.  Benson,  vice-pres. 

REICHHOLD  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

601  Woodward  Heights  Boulevard 
Detroit  20,  Michigan. 

®^ANCH  OFFICES:  In  all  principol 
cities. 

PERSONNEL:  H.  H.  Reichhold,  chair-*"'’ 


man  of  the  boord;  C.  J.  0'Connor, 
pres.;  H.  W.  Mason,  vice-pres.  & pur. 
agent;  A.  G.  Goetz,  vice-pres.  & secy.; 
S.  H.  Baum,  C.  B.  Fritsche,  C.  A.  Knauss, 
P.  J.  Ryan,  P.  L.  Swisher  & E.  A. 
Terrey,  vice-pres.;  F.  Grosius,  treas.; 
M.  W.  Reece  & C.  J.  Windsor,  plant 
mgr.;  C.  H.  B.  Jarl,  chief  engr.;  H. 
Kline,  dir.  plastics  reseorch;  M.  K. 
Pinkerman,  adv.  mgr.;  T.  K.  Haven, 
dir.  pub.  rei. 

REILLY  TAR  & CHEMICAL  CORP. 
1615  Merchants  Bank  Building 
Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  2513  S.  Domen 
Ave.,  Chicago;  191  Doremus  Ave., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

PERSONNEL:  P.  C.  Rellly,  pres.;  T.  E. 
Reiily,  vice-pres.;  P.  C.  Reilly,  Jr.,  vice- 
pres.;  R.  J.  Wechsler,  secy.  & treas. 

REIN,  WALTER 
2677  Rutherford  Drive 
Los  Angeles  28,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Walter  Rein,  owner. 

REINHOLD,  F.  E.,  MANUFACTURING 
7001  McKinley  Avenue 
los  Angeles,  California 
PERSONNEL:  F.  E.  Reinhold,  owner, 
Hugh  McC.  Rossiere  & James  P.  Gruett- 
ner,  gen.  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  10—100  tons, 
4—175  tons,  2 — 500  tons,  2—750  tons. 

REINHOLD-GEIGER  PLASTICS 
8763  Crocker  Street 
Los  Angeles  3,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Lisle  Reinhold  & Harry 
Geiger,  partners;  Dale  McDonald,  plant 
mgr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  12—100  ton, 
6—200  ton,  2 — 300  ton. 

RELIABLE  MACHINE  & TOOL  CO., 
THE 

1214-16  Dorr  Street 
Toledo  7,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  H.  W.  Pioch,  partner  & 
gen.  mgr.;  E.  F.  Pioch,  F.  K.  Pioch  & A. 
H.  Pioch,  partners;  G.  H.  Greifelt,  plant 
mgr. 

RELIABLE  PLASTICS  CO.,  LTD. 

258  Carlaw  Avenue 
Toronto  8,  Ontorio,  Canada 
PERSONNEL;  S.  F.  Samuels,  pres.;  A. 
Samuels,  vice-pres. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—4  oz.,  7—8  oz. 

REMCO  INTERNATIONAL  CO. 

154  Nossau  Street 
New  York  7,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Howard  LubMn,  owner; 
Selig  Lubtin,  treas.;  Harry  H.  M.  Morck, 
gen.  mgr.;  Henry  Meizer,  sales  mgr. 

REMLER  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
2101  Bryant  Street 
Son  Francisco,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Robert  C.  Bray,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Jack  Totten,  vice-pres.;  Wm. 
Jardine,  secy.  & treas.;  Wayne  Becker, 
chief  plastics  engr.;  H.  A.  Greene, 
chief  engr.,  electronics;  Warren  L. 
Nahm,  sales  mgr.,  plastics;  Allan  R. 
Ogilvie,  plant  mgr.;  J.  C.  Aldige,  pur. 
agt.;  G.  D.  Ormand,  comptroMer. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  60  to  350  ton; 
plunger,  90  to  350  ton;  Injection,  8 
& 16  oz. 

RENAUD  PLASTICS,  INC. 

109  South  Howard 
Lansing,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL;  H.  E.  Renaud,  pres.  & 
treas.;  H.  J.  Renaud,  vice-pres.  & secy. 

RENWAL  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

902  Broadway 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Irving  Rosenbloom,  pres. 
& owner;  Louis  S.  Wetzel,  vice-pres. 
& sales  mgr.;  Edward  Horney,  treas.; 
Arthur  S.  Jacobs,  chief  engr.;  C.  L. 
Lieberman,  plant  mgr.;  E.  Frucht,  pur. 
agent. 

RENZI,  A.  J.,  PLASTIC  COMPANY 
10  Oxfort  Street 
Leominster,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Flo  Renzl,  partner  & chief 
er>gr.;  Anthony  J.  Renzl,  partner;  Som 
DiPole,  sales  mgr.;  Renato  Renzl,  plant 
mgr. 

'^PRESSES:  Injection,  2—8  oz. 


for 

M o I d e d 
Plastics 


• Creative  Service  in  Product  Development 

• Research,  Design;  Engineering  Counsel 

• Compression;  Transfer;  High  Speed  and 

Injection  Molding 

• Over  a Century'of  Fine  Tool  Work 

• Finishing,  Assembling,  Packaging 

Our  technical  stoff  will  gladly  confer  with  you 
Write  for  Waterbury  Plastics  Cafalog 

WATERBURY  COMPANIES,  INC. 
South  Main  St.  Waterbury,  Conn. 


HASSALL  cold-heading  may  solve  your  im- 
^ mediate  special  part  problem... Special  nails, 
rivets  and  threaded  parts  made  in  diameters 
from  1/32"  to  3/8"— lengths  up  to  7". . . Rivets  3/32"  diameter 
and  smaller  a specialty...Variety  of  metals,  finishes  and  secondary 
operations . . . Economy,  quality  and  quick  delivery  in  large  or 
small  quantities...Tell  us  what  you  need...We  will  answer 
promptly.  ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOG.  3-color  Decimal 
Equivalents  Wall  Chart  free  on  request. 

160  Clay  Street 
Brooklyn  22,  N.Y. 
Manufacturers  of  Cold-Headed  Speciiillies—Eslahlithed  IH50 


JOHN  HASSALL,  INC. 
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REPUBLIC  MOLDING  CORPORATION 

4641  West  Lexington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  1630  Vine  St.,  Phila- 
delphia 3;  3503  N.  25th  St.,  St.  Louis; 
304  New  World  Life  Bldg.,  Seattle; 
201  Commercial  St.,  Worcester,  Moss. 
PERSONNEL:  Bertram  W.  Cottman, 

pres.;  H.  NIckerson,  secy.;  Carroll  J. 
Lord,  treos.;  Harry  W.  Dauer,  gen. 
mgr.  & chief  engr.;  S.  E.  McPartlin,  Jr., 
sales  mgr. 

PRESSES:  injection,  4 — 8 oz. 

RESIN  INDUSTRIES 

76y  Coast  Highway 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  Von  Nuys  BIdg.,  7th 
& Spring  Sts.,  Los  Angeles. 
PERSONNEL:  Grant  C.  Ehrllch,  pres.; 
William  Sedar,  vice-pres.;  Walter  Frt- 
tinger,  chief  engr.;  Howard  G.  Smith, 
soles  mgr.;  Murray  J.  Leonard,  Jr., 
plant  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Extrusion. 


REYNOLDS  METALS  COMPANY 

Plastics  Division 
Gory,  Indiana 

MAIN  OFFICE:  Richmond,  Va. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  dties. 
PERSONNEL:  R.  S.  Reynolds,  pres.;  J. 

L.  Reynolds,  W.  L.  Rice  & C.  F.  Man- 
ning,  vice-pres.;  R.  S.  Reynolds,  Jr., 
vice-pres.  & treas.;  Allyn  Dtliard,  secy.; 

M.  B.  Moody,  sales  mgr.;  E.  M.  Kratz, 
plant  mgr.,  plastics  div.;  R.  O.  Kodesch, 
dir.  plastics  res.;  R.  N.  Page,  odv.  mgr.; 
M.  W.  Henry,  pur.  agent. 

REZOLIN,  INCORPORATED 
4825  W.  Jefferson  BIvd. 

Los  Angeles,  California 
PERSONNEL:  C.  L.  Wurdeman,  pres.; 
L.  R.  Mtller,  vice-pres. 

RHODE  ISLAND  LABS.,  INC. 

100  Pulaski  Street 
West  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 
PERSONNEL:  Maurice  A.  Weil,  pres,; 
Walter  Adler,  secy. 


RESINOUS  PRODUCTS  & CHEMICAL 
CO.,  THE 

222  West  Washington  Square 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL;  E.  C.  B.  Kirsopp,  pres.; 
L.  Klein,  vice-pres.;  0.  Merrtwether, 
treas.;  Robert  P.  Goodale,  adv,  mgr.; 
P.  J.  Clarke,  pur.  agt. 

RESINOUS  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 
119  West  57th  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Bernard  Jaffee,  chief 

engr.;  Arnold  S.  Louis,  chief  chem.; 
Walter  S.  Kaghan,  dir.  plastics  res. 

RESIPLAST  COMPANY 
1910  Iberville  Street 
Montreal,  Que.,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  M.  Houle,  pres.;  A.  Ouel- 
lette,  vice-pres.;  C.  E.  Senecal,  gen. 
mgr. 

RESISTOFLEX  CORPORATION 
Belleville  9,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Buffolo.  N.  Y.; 
Chicago;  Cleveland;  Detroit;  Los  An- 
geles; Milwaukee;  Philadelphia;  St. 
Louis;  San  Francisco;  Seattle. 
PERSONNEL:  Edgar  S.  Peierls,  pres.; 
Herman  E.  Krebs,  vlcb-pres.  in  chg. 
sales,  gen.  sales  mgr.  & adv.  mgr.; 
Paul  L.  Francois,  mgr.  merch.  & dis- 
tribution;  Curt  E.  Stretton,  secy.;  Wil- 
bur  W.  Brgoks,  treas.;  A.  N.  Troshkin, 
chief  engr.;  Dr.  Chas.  Dangelmajer, 
chief  chem.;  Charles  E.  Conover,  sales 
mgr.;  L.  W.  Bauerle,  plant  mgr.;  F.  V. 
Smith,  pur.  agent. 

RESPRO,  INCORPORATED 

Wellington  Avenue 
Cronston  10,  Rhode  Island 
PERSONNEL:  Frederic  H.  Taber,  pres.; 
Clark  W.  Holcomb,  vice-pres.;  Ray- 
mond S.  Newell,  secy.,  treas.  & gen. 
mgr.;  Joseph  B.  Adams,  chief  engr.; 
Albert  J.  Hanley,  chief  chem.;  John  E. 
Manion,  sales  mgr.;  Frederick  R.  Fitz- 
patrick,  plant  mgr.;  William  H.  Young, 
Jr.,  adv.  mgr.;  John  M.  0'Grady,  pur. 
agent. 


REX  CORPORATION,  THE 
51  Landsdowne  Street 
Cambridge  39,  Mass. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  152  W.  42nd  St., 
New  York. 


PERSONNEL:  Gilbert  E.  Bell,  ,pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Lowell  A.  Moyberry  & John 
Shea,  vice-pres.;  A.  Bruce  Sturges, 
treas.  & pur.  agt.;  Charles  A.  Whiting, 
supt. 


PRESSES:  Extrusion, 
3". 


1-1",  2—2",  1— 


REYAM  PLASTIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 

1525  East  53rd  Street 

Chicago  15,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  F.  D.  Mayer,  pres.,  gen. 

mgr.  & supt.,-  F.  M.  Welsh,  vice-pres.; 

P.  L.  Mallalieu,  secy.;  A.  B.  Copeland, 

plant  mgr. 

REYNOLDS,  HAROLD  F. 

330  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Harold  F.  Reynolds, 

owner. 


RICH  BROTHERS  CORP. 

1155  Manhattan  Avenue 
Brooklyn  22,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Sidney  L.  Rich,  pres.; 
Bernard  W.  Rich,  vice-pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  Norman  H.  Rich,  secy. 

RICHARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
620  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles  14,  California 
PERSONNEL:  M.  C.  Freelander,  owner; 
Florence  Freelonder,  secy.;  Bern  Free- 
lander, sales  mgr. 

RICHARDS  & SHEFTEL 
9 Maxdale  Road 
Worcester  2,  Mass. 

PERSONNEL:  Milton  S.  Sheftel,  owner. 

RICHARDSON  COMPANY,  THE 
27th  and  Lake  Street 
Melrose  Park,  Illinois 

RICKERT-SHAFER  COMPANY 
613  West  Eleventh  Street 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 

SALES  OFFICES:  230  W.  Huron  St., 
Chicago;  Rockefeller  BIdg.,  Cleveland; 
New  Center  BIdg.,  Detroit;  333  Penn 
St.,  Indianapolis;  3838  Santa  Fe  Ave., 
Los  Angeles;  50  Church  St.,  New  York; 
Century  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh;  Ridley  Park 
P.  O.  Box  28,  Ridley  Park,  Pa.;  1415 
Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco. 

PERSONNEL;  A.  W.  Young,  pres.  & 
odv.  mgr.;  R.  S.  Shafer,  secy.;  A.  G. 
Shafer,  treas.  & pur.  agt.;  J.  W.  Shea, 
supt.;  H.  Jones,  chief  engr. 

RIDDELL,  JOHN  T.,  INC. 

1259  North  Wood  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Mrs.  John  T.  Riddell,  pres. 
& owner;  G.  M.  Reiffenoch,  gen.  mgr. 

RIDEOUT,  JOHN  GORDON 
39  North  Main  Street 
P.  O.  Box  306, 

Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  John  Gordon  Rideout, 

owner. 

RIEGEL  PAPER  CORPORATION 
342  Modison  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  111  W.  Washing- 
ton St.,  Chicago. 

PERSONNEL:  John  L.  Riegel,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Walker  Hamilton,  vice-pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  A.  P.  Mitchell,  vice-pres., 
secy.  & sales  mgr.;  F.  I.  Jacoby,  vice- 
pres.  & plant  mgr.;  George  C.  Bor- 
den, Jr.,  chief  chem.  & dir.  plastics 
res.;  Gerrett  Schenck,  dir.  pub.  rei.; 
Floyd  C.  Triggs,  adv.  mgr.;  George  R. 
Kelly,  pur.  agt.;  Wm.  B.  Darling,  mgr. 
plastics  div. 

RISCH-CELLULOID  PRODUCTS,  H. 

P.  O.  Box,  6 Beechwood  Station 

Rochester,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  H.  Risch,  pres.;  Al  Reisch, 

plant  mgr.;  T.  Risch,  dir.  plastics  re- 

search. 

RITCHIE,  W.  C.,  & COMPANY 
8801  South  Baltimore  Avenue 
Chicago  17,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  J.  H.  Crones,  pres.;  G. 

S.  Denning,  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.; 

A.  S.  Daniel,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  F. 

B.  Attwood,  vice-pres.  & plant  mgr.; 

T.  H.  Tredwell,  secy. 


RITEPOINT  COMPANY 

4350  S.  Kingshighway  BIvd. 

St.  Louis  9,  Missouri 
PERSONNEL:  Sylvester  G.  Lipic,  pres. 
& treas.;  Paul  R.  Kuhn,  vice-pres.  & 
sales  mgr.;  John  L.  Gilmore,  secy.;  Ar- 
thur A.  Pieper,  controller;  Charles  B. 
Moyd,  Works  mgr.  & dir.  pub.  rei.;  O. 
A.  Lohman,  supt.;  C.  N.  Johnson,  chief 
engr.;  James  G.  Pickett,  process  engr.; 
Daniel  J.  Brady,  sales  promotion  mgr. 
PRESSES:  Extrusion,  1. 

RIVETT  LATHE  & GRINDER,  INC. 

18  Riverview  Road 
Brighton  35,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Thorvald  S.  Ross,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  Francis  S.  Moulton,  vice- 
pres.;  Albert  B.  Hunt,  treas.  & sales 
& adv.  mgr.;  Thomas  B.  Williams,  asst. 
treas.;  Joseph  L.  Donsanto,  supt.  & 
plant  mgr.;  Albert  E.  Kempton,  chief 
engr.;  Herman  E.  Baker,  pur.  agent. 

ROBB,  JOSEPH,  & COMPANY,  LTD. 
5575  Cote  St.  Paul  Road 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Hamilton,  Toronto. 
PERSONNEL:  J.  D.  Robb,  pres.;  J.  B. 
Robb,  vice-pres.;  W.  C.  Robb,  vice- 
pres.,  secy.  & treas.;  E.  L.  Foley,  vice- 
pres.;  J.  Bruce  Robb,  sales  mgr.;  Morse 
Robb,  plant  mgr.,  supt.,  chief  engr., 
chief  chemist  & dir.  plastics  research; 
L.  Word,  odv.  mgr.;  J.  C.  MacDonald, 
pur.  ogent. 

ROBBINS  COMPANY,  THE 
61  School  Street 
Attleboro,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  80  Federal  St., 
Boston  10;  116  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago; 790  Union  Commerce  BIdg.. 
Cleveland  14;  209  Kathryn  Ave.,  De- 
catur.  Ga.;  757  W.  7th  St.,  Los  An- 
geles 14;  342  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York;  1513  Pockard  BIdg.,  Philadelphia 
2;  711  Grant  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh  19;  62 
LaSalle  Rd.,  W.  Hartford  7,  Conn. 
PERSONNEL;  Ella  A.  Mcintire,  pres.  & 
awner;  John  W.  Kilborn,  exec.  vice- 
pres.,  treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  George  B. 
Enos,  Jr.,  supt.,  plant  mgr.  & dir.  plas- 
tics res.;  James  G.  Johnston,  dir.  pub. 
rei.;  Hugh  Hoffert,  sales  mgr.;  Louis 
Nabholz,  pur.  agent. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—6  oz.,  1 — 8-12 
oz. 

ROBERTS  COMPANY,  THE 
2 East  23rd  Street 
New  York  10,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  Maurice  H.  Roberts, 
owner  & gen.  mgr.;  Albert  Goldstein, 
sales  mgr.;  Solomon  Fried,  supt. 

ROBERTS,  F.  W.,  MFG.  CO.,  THE 

Lockport,  New  York 

ROBINSON  INDU5TRIAL  CRAFTS, 
LTD. 

310  Wellington  Road,  South 
London,  Canada 

PERSONNEL:  R.  E.  Robinson,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  J.  A.  Mocpherson,  vice-pres. 
& sales  mgr.;  E.  J.  Robinson,  secy.  & 
treas. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  2 — 6 or.,  1—12  or. 

ROBINSON  PLASTICS  CORP. 

41  Dyckman  Street 
New  York  34,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Sol  M:  Robinson,  pres.; 
Irvin  I.  Rubin,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.; 
Myron  Maibrunn,  sales  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  2—8  oz.,  1 — 12  oz. 

ROCHA,  LUIS,  & COMPANY,  INC. 
152  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Luis  Rocha,  pres.;  Harry 
Krieger,  secy.  & pur.  agent. 

ROCHELAU,  L.  A.,  TOOL  & DIE  CO. 
650  North  Main  Street 
Leominster,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  L.  A.  Rochelau,  owner; 
Irene  Rochelau,  secy. 

ROCKFORD  MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 
2500  Kishwaukee  Street 
Rockford,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  H.  B.  Newton,  pres.;  A. 
Triebel,  Jr.  & E.  E.  Hallberg,  vice-pres.; 
G.  J.  Landstrom,  secy.;  A.  E.  Olson, 
treas.;  K.  M.  Allen,  sales  mgr.;  A.  M. 
Sanner,  adv.  mgr.;  D.  H.  Davis,  pur. 
agent. 


RODDIS  LUMBER  & VENEER  CO. 

Morshfield,  Wisconsin 
BRANCH  OFFICES;  Combridge,  Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Kan- 
sas City,  Los  Angeles,  Louisville,  Mil- 
waukee.  New  York,  San  Antonio. 
PERSONNEL;  H.  Raddis,  pres.;  R.  T. 
Beggs,  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.;  L. 
Korth,  vice-pres.;  Wm.  H.  Roddls,  secy. 
& plant  mgr.;  J.  Hobelsberger,  treas.; 
E.  B.  Worth,  chief  engr.;  L.  Ropella, 
chief  chem.;  A.  Clark,  dir.  pub.  rei.; 
G.  Berndt,  pur.  agent. 

RODGERS  HYDRAULIC,  INC. 

7401  Walker  Street 
Minneapolis  16,  Minnesota 
PERSONNEL:  J.  L.  Rodgers,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  Ann  Hope,  secy.;  G.  A.  Rodgers, 
treas.  & supt.;  T.  E.  Rugg,  sales  mgr.; 
Ben  Pederson,  plant  mgr.;  F.  O. 
Rodgers,  chief  engr.;  L.  W.  Brown,  adv. 
mgr.;  W.  B.  Melln,  pur.  agent. 

ROGAN  BROTHERS 

2500  West  Irving  Park  * 

Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  N.  A.  Rogan,  Ed.  Rogan 
& J.  J.  Rogan,  partners. 

ROGERS  CORPORATION 
Manchester,  Connecticut 
BRANCH  OFFICE;  Goodyear,  Conn. 
PERSONNEL:  S.  M.  Silverstein,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  R.  A.  St.  Laurent,  vice- 
pres.,  sales  & adv.  mgr.  & dir.  pub. 
rei.;  S.  A.  Brown,  vice-pres.  & plant 
mgr.;  R.  F.  Hawley,  secy.  & treos.;  C. 
E.  Child,  chief  engr.;  J.  M.  Lurie,  dir. 
plastics  res.;  C.  A.  Mitler,  pur.  agent. 

ROGERS  PLASTIC  CORPORATION 
North  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Louis  E.  Martinelli,  pres.; 
Fayne  Moore,  secy.;  Herbert  F.  Moore, 
treas.;  Arnold  C.  Martinelli,  gen.  mgr.; 
John  F.  Krach,  supt.;  Frank  R.  Druzba, 
chief  engr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  6—8  or.,  2—12  oz. 

ROGERS,  V.  F.,  PLASTIC  MOLDING 
2454  15th  Street 
Denver  11,  Colorado 
PERSONNEL:  V.  F.  Rogers,  owner. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  3 — 18  ton,  2 — 
50  ton;  injection,  1^1  oz. 

ROHM  & HAAS 
222  West  Washington  Square 
Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  25  E.  Jackson  BIvd., 
Chicago;  Mercantile  Natl.  Bk.  BIdg., 
Dallas;  Fisher  BIdg.,  Detroit;  11  W. 
42nd  St.,  New  York;  812  Olive  St., 
St.  Louis;  4521  Firestone  BIvd.,  South 
Gate,  Calif. 

PERSONNEL:  Otto  Haas,  pres.;  Dr.  D. 
S.  Frederick,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  sales; 
Dr.  L.  W.  Covert,  vice-pres.;  S.  C.  Kel- 
ton,  secy.;  Duncan  Merriwether,  treas.; 
Dr.  D.  A.  Rothrock,  sales  mgr.;  C.  C. 
Campbell,  adv.  mgr.;  Dr.  P.  J.  Clarke, 
pur.  agent. 

ROLLWAY  BEARING  CO.,  INC. 

541  Seymour  Street 
Syracuse  4,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  H.  F.  Hodgkins,  pres.; 
W.  B.  Smithers,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.; 
J.  W.  Lannon,  supt.;  J.  E.  Sero,  chief 
engr.;  E.  R.  Francis,  sales  mgr.;  H.  A. 
Pierce,  adv.  mgr.;  W.  R.  Bowes,  pur. 
agent. 

ROMAL  PLASTIC  COMPANY 
1435  York  Avenue 
New  York  21,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Roman  Biernacki,  owner; 
Sylvester  Oro,  plant  mgr. 

RONCI,  F.,  COMPANY,  INC. 

2 Atlantic  Boulevard 
Centredale  11,  Rhode  Island 
PERSONNEL:  F.  M.  Ronci,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Philip  Ronci,  vice-pres.  & supt.; 
Anthony  Ronci,  vice-pres.,  plant  mgr. 
& adv.  mgr.;  Frank  A.  Ronci,  secy.; 
Larry  Albiniano,  gen.  mgr.,  sales  mgr. 
& pur.  agent;  Umberto  Russo,  chief 
engr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 2V2  or.,  1 — 4 
or.,  1 — 12  or. 

ROSBRO  PLASTICS  CORP. 

291-295  Charles  Street 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 
PERSONNEL:  Bertram  M.  Brown,  pres.; 
Edgar  Renneberg,  supt. 
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ROSENBERG  BROS.  &*COMPANY 
625  West  55th  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Abe  Rosenberg,  pres.; 
Leon  Rosenberg  & Sam  Rosenberg, 
vice*pres.;  Bernie  Rosenberg,  treas.; 
Mike  Rosenberg,  gen.  & sals  mgr.; 
Arthur  Phillips,  supt.  & plant  mgr.;  Joe 
Rosenberg,  chief  engr.  & pur.  agt.; 
Ross  Rosenberg,  chief  chem.,.  dir  .plos- 
tics  res.  & adv.  mgr. 

ROSENTHAl,  A.  R.  & CO.,  INC. 
320  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Abraham  Rosenthal,  pres.; 
Milton  Lefstein,  ytce-pres. 

ROSS  PLASTIC  COMPANY,  INC. 

68*13  Roosevelt  Avenue 
Woodside,  Long  Island,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Philip  Ross,  pres,;  Lewis 
B.  Siegel,  secy.  & treas. 

ROSS  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

24  West  23rd  Street 
New  York  10,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Hy  Ross,  pres.;  Al  Mintz, 
vice-pres.,  treas.  & pur.  ogt.;  Sid  Roth* 
enberg,  gen.  mgr.;  Yale  Chenen,  sales 
mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  David  Wool,  adv. 
mgr. 

ROSS,  J.  O.,  ENGINEERING  CORP. 
350  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  Boston,  Chicago,  De- 
troit,^ Los  Angeles,  Montreal. 
PERSONNEL:  S.  W.  Fletcher,  pres.;  H. 
G.  Rappolt,  vice-pres.;  A.  E.  Mont- 
gomery,  vice-pres.;  F.  W.  Partseh,  vice- 
pres.;  W.  K.  Metcalf,  secy.;  J.  Forsyth, 
treas.;  C.  J.  Schmidt,  sales  mgr. 

ROSS  & ROBERTS,  INC. 

1131  Campbell  Avenue 
West  Haven  16,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  Arthur  M.  Ross,  Jr.,  pres. 
& treas.;  Alvin  V.  Roberts,  vice-pres. 
& treas.;  Louis  Sadick,  chief  engr.; 
George  MIadinich,  chief  chem. 

ROSTONE  CORPORATION 
Lafayette,  Indiano 

PERSONNEL:  P.  W.  Jones,  pres.;  F.  P. 
Wymer,  vice-pres.  & treos.;  M.  G. 
Knoy,  secy.  & soles  mgr.;  L.  M.  Alt, 
supt.;  D.  w.  McQueen,  pur.  agt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  20—4  to  1500 
ton. 

ROTEX  RUBBER  CO.,  INC. 

437  Riverside  Avenue 
Newark  4,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  J.  Hirschberger,  pres.; 
Eric  F.  Ross,  secy.,  treas.  & gen.  mgr. 

ROTUBA  EXTRUDERS,  INC.,  THE 

Div.  Woliohn  Plastics  Company 
437  - 88th  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


PERSONNEL:  Harry  W.  Knoll,  pres.; 
Walter  A.  Sittig,  gen.  mgr. 


ROY,  MILTON  COMPANY 
1300  East  Mermatd  Avenue 
Philadelphia  18,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  Robert  T.  Sheen,  pres.; 
John  W.  Welker,  vice-pres.;  E.  E. 
Sheen,  secy.;  John  Smith,  treas. 

ROYAL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 
200  N.  Granite  Street 
Prescott,  Arizona 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  New  Center  BIdg., 
Detroit;  7305  Melrose  Ave.,  Hollywood, 
Callf. 


ROYAL  TOOL  CO.,  INC.,  THE 
198  Knowiton  Street 
Bridgeport  8,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  Malcolm  Nelson,  pres,; 
Mrs.  Isobelle  Anderson,  vice-pres.; 
Magnus  L.  Anderson,  secy.  & treas. 

ROYLEH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

340  Poplar  Avenue 

P.  O.  Box  4083 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

PERSONNEL:  Dove  Llpmon  & George 

Pappas,  partners. 

PRESSES:  injection,  1—8  oz. 

RUBBA,  INCORPORATED 
1015  East  173rd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  M.  P.  Medwick,  pres.  & 
chief  chem.;  Joseph  P.  Schoffer,  vice- 
pres.;  Irving  Mintz,  secy.  & treas. 

RUBBERSET  COMPANY,  LTD. 
Gravenhurst,  Ont.,  Canada 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  607  Craig  St.  W., 
Montreal,  Que.;  108  Peter  St.,  Toronto, 
Ont.;  335  Burrard  St.,  Vancouver,  B. 
C.;  44  Princess  St.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
PERSONNEL:  L.  S.  Hewes,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  W.  Bruce  Findlay,  vice-pres.  in 
chg.  prod.  & asst.  gen.  mgr.;  C.  A. 
Bradbrooke,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  soles  & 
adv.;  George  McMlllan,  secy.;  D.  Dean, 
treas.;  A.  W.  Cove,  chief  engr.;  F.  W. 
Hewes,  chief  chem.;  D.  Campbell,  adv. 
mgr.;  G.  W.  Beard,  pur.  agt. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  2—1  oz.,  1 — 8 oz. 

RUDOLPH,  C.  B.,  INCORPORATED 
1217  Spring  Garden  Street 
Philadelphia  23,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL;  C.  B.  Rudolph,  treas.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Lewis  Horwin,  supt. 

RUSNOK  TOOL  WORKS 

4840  West  North  Avenue 

Chicago  39,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Edw.  R.  Rusnok  & John 

Rusnok,  partners. 


ROUSE,  H.  B.  & COMPANY  RUSSELl,  EUGENE  R. 

2214  North  Woyne  Avenue  1623  Wolnut  Avenue 

Chicogo,  Illinois  Dos  Ploines,  Illinois 


Piu, 

MOLD  DE5iGn5 

Injection  Molders 
Nylon  and  All  Thermo  Plastics 

SINKO 

MANUFACTURING  & TOOL  CO. 

2947  N.  Oakley  Avenue  Phone  LAKeview  4220  Chicago,  III. 


1 


The  Best  Way  to 

SHEAR  PLASTICS 


is  with  the 


DI-ACRO  SHEAR 


AU  shearable  plastics  can  be  accurately  cut  to 
extrernely  dose  tolerances  with  the  DI-ACRO 
Shear  on  a production  basis.  This  precision 
machine  also  readily  shears  mica,  dielectrics^ 
varnished  cambrics  and  all 
types  of  metals. 

DI-ACRO  Shears  are  avail- 
able  in  6",  9",  12"  and  24" 
sizes. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG— This  booklet  shows  how  "DIE-LESS 
DUPLICATING"  saves  fime  ond  die  expense  with  DI>ACRO 
Sheors,  Benders.  firokes,  Rod  Porters,  Notehers,  Punches. 

DI-ACRO  It  pronounced  "DIE-ACK-RO” 


K 


OnEIL-min  mfeB. 


386  EIGHTH  AVENUE,  LAKE  CITY,  MINN 


ON  THE  SPOT 

steam  for  molding  presses. 


Here's  the  solution  for 
hlgh-pressure  steam  prob- 
lems tn  your  plant! 

SPEEDYLECTRIC  Portablo 
Process  Steam  Boiler  gen- 
erates  high-pressure  steam 
right  at  the  press  — at 
temperatures  up  to  470®F. 
Steam  Is  generated  by  the 
resistance  of  the  boiler 
water  to  the  passage  of 
electricity  between  solid  ^ 
metal  electrodes.  Over 
98%  efficient!  Steam  at 
the  flicic  of  a switch! 
Write  today  for  full  in- 
formation on  SPEEDY 
LECTRIC  — the  electrodo 
steam  boiler. 


One  of  these  models  fits  your  job. 


Serles 

M6x.  Steem  M 

6x.  Stea 

Pressure  Ibs. 

Temp. 

sq.  in. 

500 

100 

337°F. 

600 

200 

388°F. 

700 

250 

406°  F. 

800 

500 

470°F, 

Models  available  from  6 
Itw  to  88  Icw  ( 18  to  264  Ibs.  of 
steam  per  hour).  ASME  con- 
structlon  — UL  listing. 


LIVIRGSTONE  j^NGINEERING  CO 

Manufacturers  of  Steam  Generators 


B 


120  MILK  STREET  • BOSTON  9,  MASS. 
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RYERSON,  JOSEPH  T.  & SONS,  INC. 
2558  West  16th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Boston,  Buffalo, 

Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Los  An» 
geles,  Milwoukee,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  San 
Francisco.  * 

PERSONNEL:  E.  D.  Graff,  pres.;  H.  B. 
Ressler,  A.  Y.  Sawyer  & V.  H.  Dieterich, 
vice-pres.;  M.  A.  Miller,  secy.  & treas.; 
Keith  J.  Evans,  adv.  mgr. 

SACHS,  CARROLL  C.,  COMPANY 
53339  Biloxi  Avenue 
North  Hollywood,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Carroll  C.  Sachs,  owner. 

SADTLER,  SAMUEL  P.  & SON,  INC. 
2100  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia  3,  Pennsylvanla 
PERSONNEL:  Philip  Sadtler,  pres.;  S. 

S.  Sadtler,  secy.;  F.  B.  Sadtler,  treas.; 
Harry  T.  Johnson,  chief  chem. 

ST.  JOHN  X-RAY  LABORATORY 
Califon,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Herbert  R.  Isenburger, 
pres.;  Dr.  Ancel  St.  John,  vice-pres. 

ST.  LOUIS  TESTING  LABORATORIES 

St.  Louis  3,  Missouri 

PERSONNEL:  C.  D.  Trowbridge,  chief 

chem, 

SAKIER,  GEORGE 
159  East  69th  Street 
New  York  22,  New  York 

SANDEE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

5050  Foster  Avenue 
Chicago  30,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  Eimer  Szantay,  pres., 

treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  L.  J.  Swift,  vice- 
pres.,  secy.,  plant  mgr.  & pur.  agt.; 
C.  N.  Sprankle,  vice-pres.  & sales 
mgr.;  Wally  Weirich,  chief  engr.;  Ju- 
lius Nagy,  chief  chem.;  G.  M.  Baccash, 
dir.  pub.  rei. 

PRESSES:  Extrusion,  12—1"  to  41/2". 

SAN  FRANCISCO  PLASTICS  CO. 

526  Pine  Street 
San  Francisco  8,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Theo.  V.  Molianni &Chas. 
A.  Malianni,  partners. 

SANMAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

370  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Sonford  N.  Blistein, 

owner. 

SANTAY  CORPORATION 
351  North  Crawford  Ave. 

Chicago  24,  Illinois 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Burton  Sales  Co., 
Brisbane  BIdg.,  Buffalo  3,  N.  Y.;  C.  E. 
White  & Co.,  Bulkley  Bldg,,  Cleveland; 
Paul  W.  Seiler,  15533  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, Detroit;  Queisser  Bros.,  110  E.  9th 
St.,  Indianapolis;  Wm.  S.  Richards 
Co.,  4903  Delmar  BIvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
PERSONNEL:  Daniel  Szantay,  pres.; 
John  H.  Deer,  vice-pres.;  Earl  R.  Ke- 
own,  secy.;  Eimer  D.  Szantay,  treas. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  4 — 2 oz.,  4—4  oz., 
3_9  oz.,  1-12  oz.,  2—16  oz.,  1— 
22  oz. 

SAVAGE  JAS.  H.  ASSOCIATES 
20  Vesey  Street 
New  York  7,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Jas.  H.  SoYage,  owner; 
Jean  H.  Nicholson,  assodate. 

SCANDIA  ENGINEERING  CO. 

738  Ceres  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  21,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Mark  Drazic,  owner  & 
supt.;  Ernest  Erickson,  owner;  C.  A. 
Voelckel,  chief  engr. 

SCHAAKE,  A.  J.,  COMPANY 
486  Selby  Avenue 
St.  Paul  2,  Minnesota 

SCHAAL,  NORBERT  J. 

905  Second  Avenue  Bldg. 

Seattle,  Washington 

PERSONNEL:  Norbert  J.  Schaal, 

owner. 


SCHAUB,  FRED  H.,  ENGRG.  CO.,  INC. 
2110  South  Marshall  Boulevard 
Chicago  23,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  Fred  H.  Schoub,  pres.  & 
treas.;  R.  F.  Schoub,  vice-pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  V.  G.  Robie,  secy.;  C.  F.  Sopin- 
ski,  pur.  agt. 

SCHAUER  MACHINE  CO.,  THE 
2060  Reading  Road 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  A.  J.  Kohn,  pres.  & 
treas.;  G.  L.  Nord,  vice-pres.  & chief 
engr.;  F.  G.  Kahsor,  supt.;  S.  E.  Wright, 
gen.  sales  mgr.;  D.  Face,  pur.  agt. 

SCHEUER  CREATIONS,  INC. 

307  West  38th  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Clemens  Scheuer,  pres., 
treas.,  chief  engr.  & adv.  mgr.;  Mor- 
ton  Singer,  vice-pres.;  Irving  Scheiber, 
secy.,  gen.  mgr.,  dir.  pub.  rei.,  sales 
mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  Eugene  Koepf,  supt. 

& plant  mgr. 

SCHICK  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

59  West  21  st  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Karl  Schick,  owner. 

SCHILLO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

652  North  Parkside  Avenue 

Chicago  44,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  John  A.  Schillo,  owner. 

SCHODER  & LOMBARD  STAMP  & 
DIE  CO.,  INC. 

132  Lafayette  Street 
New  York  13,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  R.  F.  Schoder,  pres.; 

Frank  Kistenberger,  vice-pres.;  l.  A. 
Behnke,  secy.  & treas. 

SCHOEN-BURN  PLASTICS 
1646  Gough  Street^ 

San  Francisco,  California 
PERSONNEL:  H.  M.  Shonwold,  owner; 
W.  L.  Burnham,  chief  chem.;  Leon  Se- 
villa, sales  mgr.;  Ferman  Rader,  plant 
mgr. 

SCHULMAN,  A.,  INC. 

790  E.  Tollmadge  Avenue 
Akron,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Boston;  Eost  St. 
Louis,  III.;  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Long 
Beach,  Calif.;  New  York. 

PERSONNEL:  A.  Schulman,  pres.; 

George  Watoch,  secy.  & treas.;  Eugene 
Slingluff,  sales  mgr. 

SCHWAB  & FRANK,  INC. 

2941  East  Warren  Avenue 
Detroit  7,  Michigan 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  New  York. 
PERSONNEL:  J.  Frank,  pres.;  Fred  E. 
Schwab,  vice-pres.,  treas.  & sales 
mgr.;  Morris  Garvett,  secy.;  M.  J.  Rei- 
ter,  supt.;  Marvin  Han,  adv.  mgr.;  J. 
Kubert,  pur.  agt. 

SCHWARTZ  CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC. 

326-328  West  70th  Street 

New  York,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  A.  A.  Schwartz,  pres.;  F. 

Schwartz,  vice-pres.;  B.  G.  Schwartz, 

secy. 

SCHWARZ  BROTHERS 

3044  Fierro  Street 

Los  Angeles,  California 

PERSONNEL:  John  Schwarz  & Frank  P. 

Schwarz,  partners. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1-8  oz.,  1—9  oz. 

SCOTT  TESTERS,  INC. 

101  Blackstone  Street 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 
PERSONNEL:  David  C.  Scott,  pres.  & 
treas.;  James  M.  Scott,  secy.;  E.  B. 
Bolton,  supt.;  R.  W.  Rogers,  chief 
engr.;  David  C.  Scott,  Jr.,  sales  mgr. 
& asst.  treas. 

SCREEN  PROCESS  COMPANY 
130  S.  Detawore  Street 
Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 
PERSONNEL:  M.  J.  Dowling,  partner 
& adv.  mgr.;  G.  M.  Musgrave,  partner 
& plant  mgr. 

SCULLY-JONES  & COMPANY 
1901  South  Rockwell  Street 
Chicago  8,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  J.  A.  Scully,  pres.;  H.  D. 


Long,  exec.  vice-pres.;  L.  S.  Skoglund, 

Jr.,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  finonce  & control; 

J.  D.  Lockrem,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  per- 
sonnel;  Wm.  L.  Voss,  Jr.,  sales  mgr.; 
John  Sobol,  chief  engr.;  Joe  Kosinski, 
plant  mgr.;  John  R.  Brown,  adv.  mgr.; 
Geo.  Ptacek,  pur.  agt. 

SCULPTURE  HOUSE 
304  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Alex  J.  EttI,  owner;  Car- 
roll Pfeifer,  dir.  pub.  rei. 

SEDER  AND  SON  MOLDED 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC. 

300  North  College  Avenue 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Stanley  R.  Colson, 
5191  Eliot  St.,  Denver. 

PERSONNEL:  John  Gano  Seder,  pres., 
gen.  mgr.,  sales  mgr.  & plant  mgr.;  B. 

M.  Seder,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  Edna  J. 
Schaefer,  vice-pres.  & dir.  pub.  rei.; 
Cloir  F.  Wolfer,  secy.;  Harold  H.  Hay, 
supt.;  Gerald  N.  Noble,  chief  engr. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  2 — 15  tons,  8 
— 20  tons,  3-50  tons,  1—200  tons;  In- 
jection, 1—1  oz. 

SEELY  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  INC. 

377  Fourth  Street 

Niagara  Falls,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  1151  Kenmore 

BIvd.,  Akron  14;  4300  W.  Madison  St., 

Chicago. 

REPRESENTATIVES:  Acme  Engineers, 

8219  Joplin  St.,  Houston  17;  Natl.  Eng. 
Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1475,  Indianopolis  6; 
Tri-Line  Corp.,  135  Spring  St.,  Roches- 
ter,  N.  Y.  & 357  Coolidge,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y.;  A.  A.  Hohmann,  39  W.  Pierre- 
pont,  Rutherford,  N.  J.;  Weeks  Engi- 
neering, 4526  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis;  G. 

H.  Bonling,  P.  O.  Box  62,  Stoneham  80, 
Mass. 

PERSONNEL:  Albert  M.  Patterson, 

pres.  & chief  engr.;  Gordon  C.  Butler, 
vice-pres.,  gen.  & sales  mgr.;  Alan  K. 
Sowyer,  ' secy.;  Mary  T.  Patterson, 
treas.;  R.  J.  McKean,  supt.;  H.  C.  Tay- 
lor,  pur.  agt. 

SEMCO  PLASTIC  COMPANY 
1515  North  Broadway 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

PERSONNEL;  Eimer  G.  Voelkel,  Sr., 
Eimer  G.  Voelkel,  Jr.,  Charles  F.  Voel- 
kel & Molinda  A.  Voelkel,  partners. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  3—1  oz. 

SEREINSKY,  MOSES,  COMPANY 
1100  Kentucky  Avenue 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
PERSONNEL:  L.  R.  Sereinsky,  owner. 

SERIOUSSI,  VICTOR  I.  & CO. 

100  Gold  Street 

New  York  7,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

PERSONNEL:  Victor  Seroussi,  owner; 

George  Katz,  dir.  plastics  res.;  C.  V. 

Seroussi,  adv.  mgr.;  Reuben  Cohen, 

pur.  agt. 

SERVICE  PLASTICS,  INC. 

1120  West  Jackson  BIvd. 

Chicago  7,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL;  William  W.  Wright, 
pres.;  Maurice  Meitzer,  vice-pres.; 
Charles  Karels,  secy. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 2 oz.,  2—8  oz., 
1—24  oz. 

SERVWELL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 
6523  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland  3,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  S.  J.  Haretik,  pres.;  M. 
Skraba,  vice-pres.;  E.  M.  Haretik,  secy,. 
& treas.;  I.  W.  McCulley,  chief  engr. 

SEVERANCE  TOOL  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
786  Iowa  Road 
Saginaw,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL;  R.  M.  Severance,  pres., 
gen.  mgr.,  sales  mgr.  & adv.  mgr.;  H. 
D.  Severance,  vice-pres.;  C.  Shafer, 
secy.  & treas.;  Rudy  Dik,  supt.  & chief 
engr.;  Martin  De  Young,  plant  mgr.; 
M.  Wells,  pur.  agt. 

SHAEFFER,  NORBERT 
1350  North  Highiand  Avenue 
Hollywood  28,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Norbert  Schaeffer,  owner. 


SHAW  INSULATOR  COMPANY 
162  Coit  Street 
Irvington,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES;  I.  H.  Burns  Co.,  837 
Potomac  Ave.,  Buffalo  9,  N.  Y.;  Ameri- 
can Plastics  Eng.  Co.,  3020  E.  Grand 
BIvd.,  Detroit  2;  Engineering  Plastics, 
Inc.,  Gibsonville,  N.  C.;  Eugene  P. 
Pack  & Co.,  647  Main  St.,  Hartford  3, 
Conn.;  J.  W.  Whitfield,  6321  32nd  St, 

N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONNEL:  Frank  H.  Shaw,  pres.; 
Howard  E.  Stern,  treas.;  Clorence  W. 
Coe,  sopt.  of  mfg.;  Sumner  E.  Tink- 
ham,  chief  engr.;  J.  Harry  DoBois, 
sales  & adv.  mgr.;  Wayne  F.  Robb, 
dir.  plastics  res. 

SHAWINIGAN  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

350  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  l.  F.  Lootrel,  pres.;  Henry 
Booth,  vice-pres.;  G.  H.  Murphey, 
secy.  & treas.;  Dr.  R.  N.  Crozier,  chief 
chem.;  W.  P.  Chur,  sales  mgr.;  W.  R. 
Eliiot,  plant  mgr.;  George  O.  Morrlson, 
dir.  plastics  res.;  C.  M.  Schwab,  adv. 
mgr.;  F.  X.  Lee,  pur.  agt. 

SHEFFIELD  CORPORATION,  THE 
Dayton,  Ohio 

SUBSIDIARIES:  Murchey  Mochine  & 

Tool  Co.,  Detroit;  Threadwell  Tap  & 
Die  Co.,  Greenfield,  Moss. 

PERSONNEL:  Louis  Polk,  pres.;  John  P. 
Bernord,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  C.  H. 
Reynolds  & Albert  Polk,  vice-pres.;  Ed- 
ward T.  Noe,  Jr.,  secy.;  R.  F.  Whisler, 
asst.  treos.;  Clorence  W.  Hamilton, 
dir.  pub.  rei.;  Oscar  A.  Ahlers,  sales 
mgr.;  Ray  Mahlmeister,  plant  mgr.; 
W.  I.  Wilt,  adv.  mgr.;  R.  H.  Connon, 
pur.  agt. 

SHELLER  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

Portland,  Indiana 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Polmolive  Bldg., 
Chicago;  General  Motors  Bldg.,  De- 
troit; 2314  Fulton  St.,  Toledo. 
PERSONNEL:  M.  M.  Burgess,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  J.  A.  McKeown,  vice-pres. 

& treas.;  Tom  Bradley  & R.  Champney, 
vice-pres.;  N.  G.  McLaughIin,  secy.  & 
asst.  treas.;  G.  A.  McFarland,  foctory 
mgr.;  E.  W.  Sheller,  chief  engr.;  T.  C. 
Brown,  chief  chem.  & dir.  plastics  res.; 
K.  G.  Peterson,  sales  engr.;  E.  J.  Minch, 
pur.  agt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  89-150  to  500 
tons;  Injection,  1—8  oz,,  1—12  oz.,  2— 
22  oz.,  3 — 40  oz.,  1—80  oz. 

SHEILMAR  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

Mount  Vernon,  Ohio 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  224  S.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  4;  Empire  State  Bldg., 
New  York;  8990  Atlantic  Ave.,  South- 
gate,  Calif. 

PERSONNEL:  B.  W.  Martin,  pres.;  Ben 
Verson,  gen.  mgr.;  J.  R.  Lawlor,  supt.; 
O.  De  Sylva,  chief  chem.;  R.  L.  Lee, 
sales  mgr.;  F.  L.  Minneår,  dir.  plas- 
tics res.;  T.  W.  Koch,  adv.  mgr,;  D.  N. 
Rabishaw,  pur.  agt. 

SHERIDAN  & NICHOL,  INC. 

64  Murray  Street 
New  York  7,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Philip  V.  Sheridan,  pres.; 
E.  D.  Nichol,  vice-pres.;  George  A. 
Wolf,  secy. 

SHERMAN  INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONICS  CO.,  INC. 

505  Washington  Avenue 
Belleville,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  V.  W.  Sherman,  pres.;  H. 
L.  Grosswendt,  sales  mgr. 

SHIELD,  ROBERT  W. 

646  Birth  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

SHOE  FORM  COMPANY,  INC. 
Auburn,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Wm.  J.  DeWitt,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  F.  P.  DeWItt,  sales  mgr.; 
I.  Goodfellow,  supt.;  H.  F.  DeWitt, 
chief  engr. 

SHULTON,  INCORPORATED 
Clifton,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES;  Boston,  Chicogo, 
Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York. 
-PERSONNEL:  William  L.  Schuitz,  pres.; 
George  L.  Schuitz,  vice-pres.;  Dr.  O. 
L.  Marton,  chief  chem.;  Richard  E. 
Brainard,  prod.  mgr.;  Victor  Sommer, 
prod.  engr.;  William  Kimball,  in  chg. 
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plostics  rei.;  i.  Erricson,  adv.  mgr.;  F. 
Siemens,  pur.  agt. 

PRESSES:  injeetion,  1—1  oz.,  1—4  oz., 
1—12  oz. 

SjDNEY  MACHINE  TOOL  CO.,  THE 
Sidney,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Val  Lee,  pres.  & treas.; 

F.  J.  Fields,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.; 
F.  D.  Dickas,  secy.  & chief  engr.;  T.  G. 
Logan,  supt.;  C.  E.  Brown,  pur.  agt. 

SIEBERT,  RUDOLPH  R.,  COMPANY 
183  St.  Paul  Street 
Rochester  4,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Rudolph  R.  Siebert, 

owner;  E.  R.  Ellis,  gen.  mgr. 

SIEMON  COMPANY,  THE 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  Carl  M.  Siemon,  pres., 
treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  Parker  W.  Seeley, 
secy.;  John  M.  Tierney,  supt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  50. 

SIUCOCKS-MILLER  COMPANY 
10  West  Parker  Avenue 
Maplewood,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  R.  H.  Davis,  pres.;  S.  H. 
Friedman,  vice-pres.;  G.  L.  Renton, 
secy.;  R.  V.  Van  Houten,  sales  mgr. 

SIMONDS,  HERBERT  R. 

551  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Herbert  R.  Simonds, 

owner. 

SIMONDS,  J.  EARL 
122  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 

SIMONDS  SAW  & STEEL  COMPANY 
470  Main  Street 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Boston;  Chicago; 
Portland,  Ore.;  Son  Francisco. 
PERSONNEL:  GiflFord  K.  Simonds,  Jr., 
gen.  mgr.;  Ralph  K.  Lawrence,  supt.; 
Clyde  N.  Mansur,  sales  mgr.;  Verne  C. 
Parker,  adv.  mgr.;  Albert  I.  Field, 
pur.  agt. 


SIMONDS  WORDEN  WHITE  CO. 
Dayton  7,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  H.  R.  Simonds,  pres.;  R. 
L.  St.  John,  vice-pres.,  secy.  & gen. 
mgr.,  J.  R.  Moorehead,  treas.;  G.  A. 
Steele,  supt.;  J.  H.  Allison,  sales  mgr.; 
C.  B.  Tilton,  dir.  plastics  res.;  R.  P. 
Evans,  pur.  agt. 

SIMPLEX  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Zanesvilie,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  T.  E.  Raymond,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Wilson  Cole,  vice-pres.  & secy. 

SIMPLEX  GOLD  STAMPING 
PRESS  COMPANY 
55  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  E.  Berenson,  owner. 

SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

149  Broadway 

New  York  6,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  dties. 

SINGMASTER  & BREYER 
420  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  J.  A.  Singmaster,  F.  G. 
Breyer,  W.  H.  Finkeidey  & J.  P.  Hub- 
bell,  sr.  partners;  Byron  Marquis,  D. 

G.  Case,  G.  E.  Sonderman  & E.  H. 
Hifgeman,  jr.  partners. 

SIZE  CONTROL  COMPANY 
2500  West  Washington  Boulevard 
Chicago,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  Waliaee  E.  Carroll, 

owner;  E.  J.  Weyler,  vice-pres.;  Pete 
Sommer,  Jr.,  supt.;  E.  E.  Olds,  sales 
mgr.;  E.  Brennan,  pur.  agt. 

SKF  INDUSTRIES,  INCORPORATED 
Front  Street  & Erie  Avenue 
P.  O.  Box  6731 

Philadelphia  32,  Pennsylvania 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Ail  principal  cities. 

SKYDYNE,  INCORPORATED 

River  Road 

Port  Jervis,  New  York 


PERSONNEL:  Melville  K.  Weill,  pres. 
& treas.;  Robert  L.  Weill,  vice-pres., 
secy.  & sales  mgr.;  Steven  E.  Mautner, 
vice-pres.  & chief  engr.;  William  F. 
Maccallum,  pur.  agt. 

SKYLINE  INDUSTRIES 

Meadville,  Pennsylvania 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  Titusvilte,  Pa. 
PERSONNEL:  Noel  J.  Poux,  owner  & 
chief  engr.;  Richard  Poux,  vice-pres.; 
James  Irwin,  secy.  & treas.;  Charles 
Poux,  supt. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  2—4  oz.,  2 — 8 oz. 

SLIFKA,  M.  & SONS,  INC. 

275  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  I.  Slifka,  pres.;  A.  Slifka, 
treos.;  A.  H.  Bloomberg,  sales  mgr.; 
Paul  Lappe,  plant  mgr. 

SLOANE-BLABON  CORPORATION 
295  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  16,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Merchandise  Mart, 
Chicago  54;  Los  Angeles  Furniture 
Mart,  Los  Angeles  23;  Western  Furni- 
ture Exchange,  San  Francisco  3. 
PERSONNEL:  Houlder  H.  Hudgins, 
pres.;  Walter  F.  Schueler,  vice-pres. 
in  chg.  prod.;  William  C.  Weigle,  vice- 
pres.  in  chg.  res.  & dev.;  Wilbur  New- 
man,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  soles;  M.  B. 
Wimber,  secy.  & treas.;  S.  G.  Prickett, 
supt.;  Walter  E.  Benedict,  chief  res. 
mgr.;  G.  E.  Cooper,  chief  chem.;  William 
Mason,  c/o  Geyer  Newell  & Gardner, 
dir.  pub.  rei.;  G.  J.  Christoverson, 
sales  mgr.,  contract  & industrial  sales; 
James  W.  Kemmier,  dir.  plastics  res.; 
Evelyn  Barry,  odv.  mgr.;  Thomos  H. 
Gill,  pur.  agt. 

SLOANE,  JOHN  R.  COMPANY 
21  Depot  Square 
Lexington  73,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  John  R.  Sloane,  owner. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  2—1  or. 

SLY,  W.  W.,  MFG.  CO.,  THE 
4700  Train  Avenue 
Clevetond,  Ohio 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  Birmingham;  Chi- 
cago; Cincinnati;  Detroit;  Los  Angeles; 
Minneapolis;  New  York;  Philadelphia; 
Rochester;  St.  Louis;  Toronto,  Ont., 
Canada. 

PERSONNEL:  F.  A.  Ebeling,  sales  mgr. 

SMITH  & MILLS  CO.,  THE 
2889  Spring  Grove  Ave. 

Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 
PERSONNEL:  Harry  D.  Franklin,  pres.; 
A.  W.  Sharp,  gen.  mgr.;  Wm.  H. 
Drake,  chief  engr.;  A.  M.  Mottio,  salet 
mgr.;  A.  R.  Haller,  pur.  agt. 

SNELL,  FOSTER  D.,  INC. 

29  West  15th  Street 
New  York  11,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Foster  Dee  Snell,  pres.; 
Cyril  S.  Kimball,  vice-pres. 

SNYDER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Bethel,  Connecticut 

PERSONNEL:  Francis  H.  Snyder,  pres.; 
Denton  Anderson,  vice-pres.;  Benja- 
min R.  Sturges,  secy.;  Horace  L.  Shep- 
ard.  Jr.,  treas.;  S.  F.  M.  Maciaren, 
sales  mgr.;  Karl  Heintzen,  supt.;  L. 
Spiwak,  chief  chemist;  John  P.  Sturges, 
adv.  mgr. 

SOBENITE,  INCORPORATED 

1026  West  King  Street 

South  Bend,  Indiana 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  608  N.  Dearborn 

St.,  Chicago;  911  Ball  St.,  Owosso, 

Mich. 

PERSONNEL:  Alex  Dick,  pres.;  Philip 

H.  Sanders,  vice-pres.,  gen.  & plant 
mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  Daniel  H.  Sanders, 
secy.;  Nelson  P.  Bowsher,  treas. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  oz.,  4 — 4 

oz.,  3 — 9 oz.,  1—16  oz. 

SOFGLO  CORPORATION 
1282  West  2nd  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California 
PERSONNEL:  E.  L.  McGregor,  pres.; 
Stuart  F.  Benson,  vice-pres.;  Wm.  Is- 
rael, secy.;  E.  Hughes,  treas. 

SOLA  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
4633  West  16th  Street 
Chicago  50,  Illinois 


The  Finest  ($1.95) 


IRANCH  Off/CK 

44 1 leiUngton  Ay«.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  476,  Roctieiter  2,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  5404,  Pliilo.  29,  Po. 
Tel.  Vonderbill  6-1684  Tel.  Chorlotfe  3270  Tel.  Victor  8679 


MELAMINE  Tableware  in  an  individual 
6-piece  place  setting.  Molded  of  Ivory  color 
Melamine  plastic  in  classic  design.  Is  really 
tops  for  charm,  -beauty  and  lasting  service. 

It  is  smart  looking,  and  in  that  lightweight 
airline  type  that  makes  it  the  preferred  setting 
on  luxurious  airliners.  It  is  durable,  practically 
unbreakable,  and  boiling  does  not  hurt  it. 

For  boat,  auto  trailer,  camp,  pienie,  barbe- 
cue party— yes,  and  for  the  home  breakfast 
nook— NORTHERN  Air-Ware  is  ideal.  Setting 
consists  of  2 plates,  bowl,  cup,  saucer  and 
tumbler  for  only  $1.95  postpaid.  You  can  buy 
one  or  any  number  of  settings.  Satisfaction 
guoranteed. 

Deo/er  Inquiries  Invifed 


INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

39  Yeors  of  Plastic  Molding  Experienee 
12  ELKINS  ST.  SO.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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PERSONNEL:  J.  G.  Sola,  pres.;  l,  C. 
Marschall,  vice>pres.  & soles  mgr.;  H. 

F.  Schlacks,  secy.  & dir.  pub.  rei.;  J.  R. 
Fischer,  treas.;  R.  R.  Nickell,  supt.;  M. 

A.  Tennyson,  chief  engr.;  A.  L.  Myers, 
plant  mgr.;  H.  B.  Lock,  pur.  ogt. 

SOLAR  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

1445  Hudson  Boulevard 
North  Bergen,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Otto  Poschker,  choirmon 
of  bd.;  Paul  Hetenyi,  pres.;  W.  C. 
Harter,  exec.  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.; 

L.  E.  Thomas,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  mfg.; 

J.  I.  Cornell,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  eng.; 
Edw.  Schechter,  secy.;  I.  F.  Weiss, 
treas.;  I.  P.  Black,  gen.  supt.  of  plants; 

S.  L.  Chertok,  dir.  pub.  rei.  & adv. 
mgr.;  J.  Bonner,  plant  mgr..  North 
Bergen;  E.  0.  A.  Geoghegan,  plant 
mgr.,  Chicago;  J.  H.  Fischer,  dir.  plas- 
ties  res. 

SOLAR  PLASTIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 
1635  East  16th  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  A.  R.  Grossman,  pres. 

SOLID-ART  COMPANY 

719  Cider  Alley 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  816  Lemmon  St., 

Baltimore. 

PERSONNEL:  Charles  P.Treppe,  owner; 
Vincent  J.  Treppe,  supt. 

SONNEBORN,  L.,  SONS,  INC. 

88  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  16,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Baltimore,  Chicogo, 
Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia. 
PERSONNEL:  Dr.  Ferdinand  Sonne- 

born,  pres.;  Dr.  F.  W.  Brath  & G. 
Schindler,  vice-pres.;  Rudolf  G.  Son- 
neborn,  treas.;  J.  F.  Koeliisch,  adv. 
mgr.;  H.  M.  Wogisch,  pur.  agt. 

SORG  PAPER  COMPANY,  THE 
Middletown,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  D.  G.  Driscoll,  pres.; 

John  A.  Auil,  Jr.  & L.  C.  Currier,  vice- 
pres.;  John  A.  Owen,  sales  mgr.;  D. 

M.  Yost,  dir.  plastics  res. 

SOSSNER  STEEL  STAMPS 
161  Grand  Street 
New  York  13,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  A.  J.  Sossner,  owner;  H. 
M.  Newell,  gen.  & sales  mgr.;  P.  Brogl, 
supt.;  T.  T.  Sossner,  chief  engr. 

SOUND  PAINT  MFG.  CO. 

1437  Leary  Way 

Seattle  7,  Washington 

PERSONNEL:  Wm.  F.  Grubb,  owner. 

SOUTH  BEND  MODERN  MOLDING 
& MFG.  CO. 

1720  Mishawaka  Avenue 
South  Bend  22,  Indiana 
PERSONNEL:  John  E.  Borah,  pres.; 
Judith  M.  Borah,  secy. 

PRESSES:  Compresston,  3. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  TEST  SERVICE 
P.  O.  Box  387 
Miami,  Florida 

PERSONNEL:  E.  M.  DeNoon,  owner 
ond  tech.  dir. 

SOUTH  GATE  TOOL  ENGINEERING 
8442  State  Street 
j South  Gate,  California 

PERSONNEL:  Milo  Dellmann,  pres.; 
George  Morgan,  vice-pres.;  Ruth  Mor- 
gan, secy.;  Irene  Dellman,  treas.;  Rob- 
’ ert  Fitch,  supt. 

I PRESSES:  Injection,  1—8  oz. 

I SOUTHERN  CHEMICAL  COHON  CO. 

I Chattanooga  10,  Tennessee 

PERSONNEL:  W.  D.  Munson,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  J.  N.  Jones,  vice-pres.  & 
sales  mgr.;  W.  S.  Hude,  vice-pres.  & 
plant  mgr.;  A.  S.  Jones,  vice-pres.  & 
treas.;  Mercer  Reynolds,  Jr.,  secy.;  E. 
L.  Powell,  supt.  & chief  chem.;  W.  C. 
Cuveton,  chief  engr.;  Owen  Duffy,  dir. 
I pub.  rei.;  Robert  Wilhite,  pur.  agt. 

SOUTHERN  PACKAGING  CORP. 

IHigh  Point,  North  Carolina 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  Cincinnati. 


PERSONNEL:  Frank  H.  Driscoll,  pres., 
gen.  & sales  mgr.;  Murray  J.  Atkins  & 
Edgar  H.  Snow,  vice-pres.;  Arthur  O. 
Kirkman,  secy.  & treas.;  Christopher 
Shepherd,  supt.;  Bert  Widolf,  chief 
engr.;  Robert  Flacke,  plant  mgr.  & pur. 
agt. 

SOUTHERN  PIASTICS  INDUSTRIES 
476  Ira  Street  S.  W. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

PERSONNEL;  Henry  Harris,  pres.;  Sey- 
mour  Ostrau,  vice-pres.;  E.  Freedman, 
secy.;  M.  O.  Sigal,  treas.;  Maurice  J. 
Bernard,  gen.  mgr.;  J.  Wild,  plant 
mgr. 

SOUTHERN  TESTING  LABS.,  INC. 

2227  First  Avenue  South 
Birmingham  3,  Alabama 
PERSONNEL:  Geo.  P.  Thigpen,  pres.; 
Cecil  Gates,  vice-pres.;  Ruth  Jeff, 
secy.;  David  S.  Stewort,  gen.  mgr. 

SOUTHWEST  MACHINE  & PLASTIC 
COMPANY 

5419  McKinley  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  11,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Martin  Oedekerk,  Jr., 

owner. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  3 — 150  ton,  1 
— 250  ton;  injection,  1—9  oz. 

SOUTHWESTERN  LABORATORIES 
828V2  Monroe  Street 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

PERSONNEL:  F.  B.  Porter,  pres.;  N.  C. 
Hammer,  vice-pres.;  B.  P.  Hoyser,  gen. 
mgr.,  Dallas;  J.  B.  Baird,  gen.  mgr., 
Houston;  G.  R.  Dunning,  dir.  pub.  rei. 

SOWA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
305  East  46th  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  192  Young  St., 

Woodburn,  Ore. 

PERSONNEL:  Frank  J.  Sowa,  owner; 
Cecil  Sowa,  chief  engr.;  Catherine  Ti- 
tolo,  chief  chemist;  Agnes  Peterson, 
pur.  agent. 

SPADONE  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

10  East  43rd  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Chas  C.  Spadone,  pres.; 
Charles  D.  Spadone,  vice-pres.;  L.  H. 
Hoag,  secy.;  Paul  Spadone,  treas. 

SPARKLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Mundelein,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  A.  C.  Krocklauer,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  Wm.  J.  Krocklauer,  secy. 
& treas.;  F.  Passalaqua,  supt.;  J.  c. 
Handleman,  chief  engr.;  K.  L.  Carr, 
sales  mgr.;  H.  E.  Dunn,  pur.  agt. 

SPARTAN  INDUSTRIAL  CORP. 

51  Chambers  Street 
New  York  7,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  M.  Lloyd  Platzker,  pres. 
& sales  mgr.;  David  Friedman,  vice- 
pres.,  treas.  & pur.  agt.;  A.  Zosmer, 
secy.;  V.  Denino,  gen.  mgr.;  Jack 
Shannon,  chief  chem.;  Max  Cominsky, 
plant  mgr.;  Pete  Brundage,  dir.  plas- 
tics res. 

SPAULDING  FIBRE  COMPANY,  INC. 
310  Wheeler  Street 
Tonawanda,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Boston;  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  Chicago;  Clevetond;  Dayton; 
Detroit;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  Lansing, 
Mich.;  Los  Angeles;  Milwaukee;  New 
York;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Philadelphia; 
San  Francisco;  St.  Louis;  Woodhaven, 

N.  Y.;  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 
PERSONNEL:  C.  C.  Steck,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  C.  M.  Pike,  vice-pres.  & secy.;  S. 
E.  Clow,  treas.;  R.  S.  Chase,  supt.;  E. 
A.  Russell,  dir.  plastics  res.  & chief 
engr.;  R.  M.  Bergen,  chief  chem.;  H.  C. 
Steadman,  plant  mgr.;  R.  B.  Green, 
adv.  mgr.;  A.  P.  Hardleben,  pur.  agt. 

SPECIAL  FORMULA  CHEMICAL  CO. 
400  West  219th  Street 
New  York  34,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Phillip  Fried,  owner; 

George  Neary,  secy.;  Vivian  Berk, 
treas.;  Ira  Slomon,  Jr.,  gen.  mgr.; 
S.  Appostilie,  chief  chem.;  Seymour 
Cohen,  plant  mgr. 


SPECIALTY  INSULATION  MFG.  CO., 
INC. 

Hoosick  Falls,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Emma  J.  Bateholts,  pres.; 
Earl  W.  Llewellyn,  vice-pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  Arvilla  Brown,  secy.;  John  A. 
Brady,  treas.;  Harry  Dodge,  supt.; 
James  W.  Cooke,  Sr.,  sales  mgr. 


SPECIALTY  TEXTILE  PRINT  WORKS 
632  Broadway 
New  York  12,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Benjomin  Lynn,  owner. 


vice-pres.;  H.  R.  Gonshow,  secy.  & 
treas. 

STABILEX,  LIMITED 
Small  Arms  Building 
Long  Branch,  Ont.,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  R.  G.  Duncan,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  G.  L.  Duncan,  vice-pres.; 
J.  C.  Perdue,  secy.  & treas.;  W.  L.  Dun- 
can, sales  mgr. 


STACK  PLASTICS 
2105  Colorado  Avenue 
Santa  Monica,  California 


SPEED  SELECTOR,  INC. 

118  Noble  Court 
Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
PERSONNEL:  W.  M.  Schweickart, 

pres.;  F.  G.  Julyan,  vice-pres.;  R.  E. 
Erickson,  secy.;  J.  A.  Davidson,  treas. 


SPELMAN,  NORMAN  L. 

4501  Holmes 
Kansas  City  4,  Mo. 


SPERBER  COMPANY 
124  North  15th  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  Meyer  Sperber,  pres^ 

dir.  plastics  res.  & pur.  agt.;  Jacob 
Sperber,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  Edith  G. 
Sperber,  secy. 


SPIEGEL  SALES  COMPANY 

2539  Woodward  Avenue 

Detroit  1,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  H.  W.  Spiegel  & S.  N. 

Lawson,  partners. 


STAFF,  R.  A.  COMPANY,  THE 
1213  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland  13,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  626  Broadway,  Cin- 
cinnoti. 

PERSONNEL:  R.  A.  Staff  owner 

& pres.;  D.  Bartlett,  secy.;  D.  Strom- 
berg,  treas. 


STALITE,  INCORPORATED 

34  Union  Square 
New  York  3,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Morris  Seifman,  pres.; 
Jacob  Seifman,  vice-pres.;  Louis  Seif- 
man, secy.;  David  Seifman,  treas.  & 
gen.  mgr. 


STALPIC  COATING  CORP. 

1128  W.  Armitoge  Ave. 

Chicogo  14,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES;  Detroit,  Seattle. 


gen.  mgr.  & dir.  plastics  res.;  C.  L. 
Ziemann,  secy.  & supt.;  Herb  Eggert, 
treos.;  R.  Martin,  adv.  mgr. 


SPILL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 
104  Cornelia  Street 
East  Rutherford,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Fred  Spill,  pres.,  gen.  & 
plont  mgr.;  Wm.  J.  Parfrey,  secy., 
treas.  & sales  mgr.;  Robert  Spill,  supt. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  2-1  oz. 


SPIR-IT,  INCORPORATED 
1 15  Center  Street 
Molden  48,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL;  J.  J.  Sindler,  pres.;  M. 
A.  Murphy,  treas.;  M.  Pifalo,  supt. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  2 — 4 oz.,  2—16  oz. 

SPOKANE  PLASTIC  CENTER 
North  207  Division 
Spokane  8,  Washington 
PERSONNEL:  H.  A.  Kendall,  owner, 
gen.  mgr.,  chief  engr,,  chief  chem.  & 
pur.  agt.;  B.  E.  Bentley,  owner,  soles 
& adv.  mgr.;  S.  A.  Kendall,  secy.;  R.  E. 
Churchill,  plant  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—2  oz. 


SPORT  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

John  & Findlay  Streets 

Cincinnati  14,  Ohio 

GOLF  & TENNIS  DIV.;  4861  Spring 

Grove  Ave.,  Cincinnati. 

PERSONNEL:  Hugo  Goldsmith,  pres.; 
Wm.  C.  Cowen,  vice-pres.,  dir.  of 
sales  & asst.  secy.;  Philip  H.  Gold- 
smith, vice-pres.  & treas.;  A.  G.  Koegel, 
secy.  & gen.  supt.;  Carl  W.  Lundgren, 
chief  chem.;  C.  V.  Brasher,  adv.  mgr.; 
S.  A.  Korte,  pur.  agent. 


SPRINGFIELD  MOULDERS,  INC. 

Monson,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Victor  E.  Rosenlund, 

pres.;  Gilbert  E.  Staey,  vice-pres. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1—1  oz.,  2—4  oz. 


SPROUT,  WALDRON  & CO. 

Muncy,  Pennsylvania 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  50  Church  St.,  New 

York. 

PERSONNEL:  H.  M.  Soars,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  Thos.  B.  Dorris,  chief  chem., 
engr.  & mgr.  plastic  eqpt.  sales  divn. 


STANDARD  CONVEYOR  CO. 

North  St.  Poul,  Minn. 


STANDARD  DISPLAY,  INC. 

1708  Delmor  Boulevard 
St.  Louis,  Missoori 

PERSONNEL:  William  Greenfield, 

pres.;  Kay  Greenfield,  vice-pres.; 
Thomas  M.  Hoffman,  secy.  i treas.; 
Ray  Doyle,  supt.  i ^5r.  plostics  res.; 
Frank  Fox,  chief  chem.;  W.  H.  Mocker, 
sales  mgr.;  Albert  M.  Cozart,  plant 
mgr.;  Vernon  R.  Hoffman,  adv.  mgr. 
& pur.  agent. 

STANDARD  EIECTRICAL  TOOL  CO., 
THE 

2490  River  Road 
Cincinnati  4,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Wm.  A.  Ferguson,  pres., 
sales  & adv.  l 
pres.  & chief  engr.;  R.  A.  Hohn,  secy., 
J.  J.  Klopp,  treas. 

STANDARD  GAGE  COMPANY,  INC. 

Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  cilies. 

STANDARD  MACHINERY  CO.,  THE 

12  Woter  Street 
Mystic,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  Norton  C.  Wheeler,  P/es  > 
treas.  & pur.  agt.;  Oscar  R.  Cottrell, 
secy.;  John  R.  Wheeler,  supt. 

STANDARD  MOLDING  CORP. 

1517  East  Third  Street 
Dayton  1 , Ohio 
BRANCH  OFFICES  & 

TIVES:  Gossett  & Hill  Co.,  55  E.  Wa^- 
ington  St.,  Chicago  2;  James  C lifft, 
Oonovan  BIdg.,  Detrort  1;  Charles 
Hamilton,  News-Herald  Eldg;-  Ft??*; 
lin,  Pa.;  Adolph  Friedman,  220  E.  23rd 
St.,  New  York  10. 

PERSONNEL:  R.  G.  Stigler,  pres.  & 
treas.;  W.  F.  Oelman,  vice-pres.,  secy., 
gen.,  adv.  & plant  mgr.  & pur.  agt.; 
D.  L.  Meeker,  vice-pres.  & sales  nigr.; 
A.  Paul  Munchel,  vice-pres.  & chief 
engr.;  F.  R.  Sheets,  supt.  & dir.  pub. 
rei.;  Webster,  chief  chem.  & dir.  plas- 
tics res. 


STABELAN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  665 
Toledo  1,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  F.  W.  Boker,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  R.  A.  Landers  & S.  L.  Landers, 


STANDARD  NOVELTY  BOX  CO., 
INC. 

385  Gerard  Avenue 
New  York  51,  New  York 
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STANDARD  PLASTICS  CO.,  INC. 

62  Water  Street 
Attleboro,  Mossachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  303  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

PERSONNEL:  Wm.  H.  Cranston,  pres. 
& sales  mgr.;  Frederick  V.  Murphy,  Jr., 
treas.  & ptant  mgr.;  Ernest  E.  Griffith, 
supt.;  George  Barber,  chief  engr. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  8—1  oz.,  1—6  oz., 

1—12  or. 


STANDARD  PRODUCTS  CO.,  THE 
1925S  West  Oavison 
Detroit,  Michigan 

PLASTICS  DIVISION:  St.  Clair,  Mich. 
PERSONNEL:  J.  S.  Reid,  pres.;  H.  D. 
Myers,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  F.  R. 
Valpey,  vice-pres.  & gen.  sales  mgr.; 

C.  W.  Sanford,  secy.;  R.  E.  Mcintyre, 
asst.  treas.;  F,  A.  LaCroix,  supt.;  L.  M. 
Wuest,  chief  engr.;  J.  R.  Finn,  sales 
mgr.;  Alex  Kindsvater,  pur.  agt. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1—2  oz.,  1—4  oz., 
4—8  oz.,  1-9  oz.,  1—12  oz.,  1-14 
oz.,  1 — 16  oz.,  1—32  oz.,  3 — 36  oz. 

STANDARD  SAFETY  EQUIP.  CO. 

232  Ontario  Street  West 
Chicago,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Cleveland,  Los  An- 
geles, Newark. 

PERSONNEL:  L.  E.  Dickson,  pres.  & 
sales  mgr.;  E.  L.  Dtckson,  secy.;  Earl 
Henry,  supt.;  E.  C.  Standley,  chief 
engr,;  J.  N.  DeRoulet,  adv.  mgr.;  A.  R. 
Bray,  pur.  agent. 

STANDARD  TOOL  COMPANY 
Leominster,  Massachusetts 
EXPORT  REPRESENTATIVE:  Omn!  Prod- 
ucts, New  York. 

PERSONNEL:  L.  B.  Kavanagh,  pres. 
& owner;  J.  A.  Kavonogh,  vice-pres,; 
M.  E.  Gallogher,  secy.;  H.  A.  Kava- 
nagh,  gen.  mgr.;  N.  E.  Benedict,  supt.; 
R.  E.  Evans,  chief  engr.;  R.  E.  Morrill, 
pur.  agent. 

STANEK  TOOL  & MFG.  CO. 

2900  West  Vliet  Street 
Milwaukee  8,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL;  Arthur  J.  Seeger,  pres. 
& gen.^  mgr.;  Joseph  Stemo,  vice- 
pres.;  Lillian  H.  Funk,  secy.;  Jerome  H. 
Stanek,  treas. 


STANHOPE,  L.  M. 

Rosemont,  Pennsylvania 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  60  E.  42nd,  New 
York. 

PERSONNEL:  L,  M.  Stanhope,  pres.  & 
owner. 


STANLEY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  THE 

Eost  Berlin,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  W.  J.  Kerin,  pres.;  E.  M. 
Hayden,  vice-pres.  & secy.;  W.  H. 
Baldwin,  treas.;  K.  E.  Relyea,  gen. 
mgr.;  L.  S.  Knouse,  sales  mgr. 


STANLEY  ELECTRIC  TOOLS 

480  Myrtle  Street 

New  Britain,  Connecticut 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicogo,  Los 

Angeles,  New  York,  San  Froncisco, 

Seattle. 


PERSONNEL:  L.  M.  Knouse,  vice-pres. 
The  Stanley  Works;  gen.  mgr.,  Stonlet 
Electric  Tools;  S.  H,  Cross,  osst,  gen 
mgr.;  J.  S.  Black,  Jr.,  secy.;  L.  W 
Young,  treas.;  H.  W.  Blackman,  salei 
mgr.;  H.  C.  Peck,  plant  mgr.;  M 
Fletcher,  adv.  mgr.;  H.  E.  Pope,  pur 
agent.  ^ 


SJAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

97  Woter  Street 
Leominster,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Anthony  Padovano,  pres. 
& sales  mgr.;  Nicola  Oe  Massa,  treas. 
o«  plant  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 4 oz  2—8  oz 

2—9  oz.  " 


STARLIGHT  JEWELRY  & PLASTIC  CO 
45  East  20th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

PERSONNEL;  David  Donast,  Edward 
Biller,  partners. 

STA-WARM  ELECTRIC  CO. 

553  North  Chestnut  St. 

Ravenna,  Ohio 


PERSONNEL:  J.  Edwin  Jensen,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  Anna  M.  Jensen,  vice- 
pres.;  E.  J.  Smith,  treas.;  Robert  Fuller, 
supt.;  P.  L.  Warmuth,  chief  engr., 
plant  mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  Hamilton  P. 
Viets,  soles  & adv.  mgr.;  Hugo  Birk- 
ner,  dir.  plastics  res. 

STECKLER,  R.,  LABORATORIES 
10111  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland  6,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL  Robert  Steckler,  gen. 
mgr.;  David  Andres,  chief  engr. 

MARTIN  M.  STEKERT 
45  West  34th  Street 
New  York  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Martin  M.  Stekert,  pres.; 
Lewis  W.  Knowles,  adv.  mgr.;  Michael 
Swartz,  pur.  agent. 

STELCO  MACHINE  CO. 

711  Tenth  Street 
Detroit,  Michigon 

PERSONNEL:  Joseph  E.  Goldston  & Ed- 
ward A.  Tobler,  owners. 

STENSGAARD,  W.  L.  & ASSOC.,  INC, 
346  North  Justine  Street 
Chicago  7,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  W.  L.  Stensgaard,  pres.; 
A.  C.  Stensgaard  & C.  W.  Morton,  vice- 
pres.;  J.  L.  Lessin,  secy.;  I.  L.  Kitts, 
dir.  pub.  rei.;  F.  A.  Bond,  plant  mgr.; 
R.  Huening,  pur.  agent. 

STEREOTEX  MACHINERY  CO. 

322  Main  Street 
Stamford,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  Chas.  Fritschi,  owner  & 
gen.  mgr. 

STERLING  INDUSTRIES 
413  North  Franklin  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  H.  W.  Brandt,  Joseph 
Landouer,  A.  Laudouer,  partners;  M. 
Ball,  secy. 

STERLING  INJECTION  MOLDING, 
INC. 

277  Miiitory  Road 
Buffalo  7,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  Carl  G.  Marquardt,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  Clarendon  E.  Streeter, 
vice-pres.;  Walter  C.  Weed,  secy,; 
Gordon  W.  Reed,  treas. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  2 — 2 oz.,  2 — 4 oz., 
4—8  oz.  , 

STERLING  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
1140  Commerce  Avenue 
Union,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  150  Broadway,  New 
York  7. 

PERSONNEL:  Geo.  J.  Staab,  pres,;  M. 

D.  Staab,  secy.;  Otto  F.  Umann,  sales 
mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  2—4  oz.,  1-— 6 oz., 

3-12  oz.,  2-16  oz. 


STERLING  TOOL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
1340  North  Milwaukee  Avenue 
Chicago  22,  Illinois 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  405  W.  Washlng- 
ton  BIvd.;  64  Wellirigton  St.  W.,  To- 
ronto, Ont.,  Conada. 

PERSONNEL:  S.  A.  Crosby,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  J.  A.  Proven,  vice-pres.  & gen. 
soles  mgr.;  H.  P.  Gongwer,  comp- 
troller;  C.  A.  Hamilton,  supt.;  P. 
Zasadny,  chief  engr.;  Frank  Stehllk, 
plant  mgr.;  J,  M.  Warnimont,  odv. 
mgr.;  H,  P.  Owen,  sales  eng.  mgr.; 
W.  H.  Hughes,  pur.  agent. 

STEVENS,  FREDERIC  B.,  INC. 

1800  18th  Street 
Detroit  16,  Michigan 
BRANCH  OFFICES:'  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  In- 
dianapolis;  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Wind- 
sor  & Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 
PERSONNEL:  W.  J.  Cluff,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  J.  M.  Moyers,  vice-pres.;  L.  W. 
Montgornery,  secy.  & treas.;  L.  R.  East- 
man, chtef  chem.  & dir.  plastics  res.; 
Frank  Roberts,  odv.  mgr.;  A.  D.  Hum- 
mel,  pur.  agent. 


STEVENSON,  H.  N.,  JR. 

8572  Santo  Monica  BIvd. 

Hollywood  46,  California 
PERSONNEL:  H.  N.  Stevenson,  Jr., 
owner. 


STEWART-JACKSON  INSTRUMENT 
CO.,  INC. 

815  Yole  Street 
Los  Angeles  12,  California 
PERSONNEL:  W.  Earle  Jackson,  pres.; 
Wayne  D.  Potterson,  vice-pres.;  George 
S.  Stewart,  secy.  & treas. 

5TEWART  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 
P.  O.  Bos  Nor  173 
Washington,  D.C. 

STILLMAN  & VAN  SICLEN,  INC. 

128  Water  Street 
New  York  5,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Samuel  Newmark,  pres. 
& chief  chemist. 

STIMSONITE  PLASTICS  DIVISION 
American  Gas  Accumulator  Co. 

309  North  Justine  Street 
Chicago,  lllinis 

PERSONNEL:  L.  M.  Merrill,  pres.;  W. 
C.  Clemens,  treas.;  J.  C.  Stimson,  gen. 
mgr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—4  oz.,  1—6  oz., 
1—8  oz.,  3 — 9 oz. 

STOCKTON,  E.  M. 

188  North  Wells  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL;  E.  M.  Stockton,  owner. 

STOKES,  A.,  COMPANY 
Hudson,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Anthony  Stokes,  owner, 
gen.  mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  Arthur  J.  Stokes, 
chief  engr.  & chem. 

STOKES,  F.  J.  MACHINE  CO. 
Philadelphia  20,  Pennsylvania 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Los  Angeles,  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PERSONNEL:  F.  J.  Stokes,  pres.;  F.  J. 
Stokes,  Jr.,  vice-pres.  & secy.;  J.  A. 
Silver,  vice-pres.  & gen.  & adv.  mgr.; 
Frands  Dougherty,  treas.;  E.  S.  Walker, 
sales  mgr.;  W.  Tonguay,  supt.;  G. 
Stevenson,  chief  engr.;  A.  A.  Hutch- 
ings,  dir,  plastics  research;  D.  Nason, 
pur.  agent. 


STOKES,  JOS.  RUBBER  CO.,  LTD. 

Welland,  Ont.,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  Lloyd  R.  Leaver,  pres.; 
Lloyd  J.  Falkenhagen,  vice-pres.  & 
gen,  mgr.;  J.  A.  Skidmore,  asst.  treas.; 
F.  J.  Dandy,  chief  engr.;  E.  D.  Jack- 
son, chief  chem.;  H.  E.  Stark,  dir.  pub. 
rei.;  E.  R.  Zacharlas,  plant  mgr.; 
H.  H.  Mansfietd,  pur.  agent. 


STOKES  MOLOED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Trenton  4,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  S.  W.  Rolph,  pres.;  S.  P. 
Fischer,  exee.  vice-pres.;  C.  L.  Fulkert 
& C.  F.  Norberg,  vice-pres.;  H.  C.  Al- 
lan, secy.;  B.  W.  Williams,  treas.;  C. 
Harnevlous,  chief  engr.;  W.  Dermody, 
chief  chem.;  T.  C.  Easthom,  sales  mgr.; 
C.  Haas,  plant  mgr.;  J,  E.  Bllbee,  pur. 
agent. 


STONEY-MUELLER,  INCORPORATED 
Page  & Newark  Avenues 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Wm.  Mueller,  pres.;  R. 
W.  Stoney,  secy.  & treas. 


STOW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BInghamton,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  C,  F.  Hotchkiss,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  J.  P.  Dickinson,  vice-pres.  & 
supt.;  J,  T.  Ivory,  secy.;  L.  Staude,  Jr., 
treas.;  G.  G.  Eisenbels,  chief  engr, 

5TRASBURGER  & SIEGEL 
15  South  Goy  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


STRATOCOTE,  INCORPORATED 
1121  East  60th  Street 
Los  Angeles  1,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Don  F,  Dreher,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  1.  A.  Anderson,  vice-pres. 
& sales  mgr.;  Harold  E.  Thompson, 
secy.;  Alan  F,  King,  treas. 

STRAUS  A STINGO,  INC. 

35  Great  Jones  Street 
New  York  12,  New  York 


PERSONNEL:  Ermanno  J.  Stlngo,  pres.; 
James  J.  Reilly,  Jr.,  plant  mgr. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  1 — 8 oz.,  1—12  oz,; 
draw  mold,  1 — 2 sq.  ft. 

STRAUSS  ENGINEERING 
LABORATORY 

441 V2  North  Ogden  Drive 
Los  Angeles  36,  California 
BRANCH  OFFICES;  Clevelond. 
PERSONNEL:  Louis  Strauss,  owner; 

Max  Strauss,  gen.  mgr.;  Philip  Brandes, 
chief  engr.;  Jerome  Salzberger,  dir. 
pub.  rei. 

5TREAMLINE  PLASTICS  CO. 

175  Prince  Street 
New  York  12,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  M.  J.  Schlussel,  Sol  Bart- 
ner.  Ed  Schlussel  & Mort  Schlussel, 
partners. 

PRESSES:  Extruslon,  4 — 2V2'';  injection, 

1 — 4 oz.,  1—8  oz. 


STRICKER-BRUNHUBER  CORP. 

19  West  24th  Street 
New  York  10,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Carl  Stricker,  pres.;  Emil 
O.  Brunhuber,  treas.;  Frank  Christell, 
gen.  mgr.;  Valentine  Ball,  supt.;  Ed- 
ward Lentz,  chief  engr.;  Joy  Drogo- 
wetz,  pur.  agent. 

STRONGHOLD  SCREW  PROD.,  INC. 
216-222  West  Hubbard  Street 
Chicago  10,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  B.  J.  Sackeim,  pres.  & 
owner;  Norman  R.  Sackeim,  vice- 
pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  Robert  M.  LeGlalre, 
vice-pres.  in  chg.  sales;  Sam  Maness, 
secy.  & treas.;  Martin  R.  Binder,  adv. 
mgr. 

STRUTHERS  WELLS  CORPORATION 
Worren,  Pennsylvania 
BRANCH  OFFICES;  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Louisville,  New 
York,  Philadeipnia,  Pitisburgh,  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco,  Tulsa. 
PERSONNEL;  J.  T.  Dillon,  pres.;  H.  W. 
Conarro,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  A.  H. 
Engdahl,  secy.;  H.  H.  Crosby,  treas.; 
C.  W.  Jensen,  supt.;  L.  H.  Johnson, 
chief  engr.;  R.  J.  Reed,  sales  mgr.;  C. 
Wolstencroft,  plant  mgr.;  L.  J.  Stewart, 
pur.  agent. 

STYLE-DESIGN 

200  West  72nd  Street 

New  York,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Robert  Mayer,  Bronislaw 

Zapolski  & Robert  Goodman,  partners. 

SUCCESS  PLASTICS  RECOVERY 
WORKS 

Kentucky  Ave.  & White  River  Pkwy. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
PERSONNEL:  Louis  R.  Sereinsky,  pres.; 

E.  B.  Sereinsky,  secy. 

SUMMIT-ROBERTS  TOOL  CO. 

830  New  York  Avenue 
Toledo  11,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  C.  Ralph  Webb  & John 
Webb,  partners. 

SUMMON  & SUMMON 
114  East  54th  Street 
New  York  22,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Frances  Summon  & Shirley 
Summon,  partners. 

SUNDBERG-FERAR 

3157  Guardian  Building 

Detroit  26,  Michigan 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  60  E.  42nd  St.,  New 

York  17. 

PERSONNEL;  Carl  W.  Sundberg  & 
Montgornery  Ferar,  partners. 

SUN  DIAL  CORPORATION 
Essex  Fells,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  W.  J.  Williams,  Jr.,  pres. 
& chief  engr.;  Carl  D.  Rideout,  vice- 
pres.,  sales  mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  Plwllls  T. 
Williams,  secy.  & treas.;  John  C.  Car- 
roll,  gen.  & plant  mgr. 

SUNDSTRAND  MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 
Hydraulie  Divislon 
2531  Elevenlh  Street 
Rockford,  Illinois 
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PERSONNEL:  H.  L.  Olson,  pre$.;  Iro 
Shobe,  secy.  & treas,;  B.  F.  Olson,  gen. 
mgr.;  L.  H.  Shuette,  chief  engr.  & sales 
mgr.;  A.  H.  Swenson,  plant  mgr. 

SUNLITE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1223  South  23rd  Street 
Milwoukee,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL:  Ralph  E.  Willis,  pres.; 
Wm.  G.  Levis,  vice-pres,  & sales  mgr.; 

C.  R.  Webster,  dir.  plastics  res.;  Ar- 
thur E.  Seilers,  pur.  agent. 

PRESSES:  Extrusion,  1 — T' , \—2V2"» 

SUPER  TOOL  COMPANY 

2160  Hoover  Road 

Detroit  12,  Michigan 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  Glendale,  Calif. 

PERSONNEL:  H.  E.  Berry,  sales  mgr. 

SUPERIOR  PLASTIC  MOLD  CO. 

986  Mountain  Street  • 

Aurora,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  J.  A.  Zikmund,  owner; 
M.  J,  Zikmund,  secy. 

SUPERIOR  PLASTICS  DIVISION 

Commonwealth  Plastics,  Inc. 

426  North  Oakley  Boulevard 
Chicago  12,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  Harry  Scheer,  gen.  mgr. 
& dir.  pub.  rei.;  Erick  Kramer,  supt. 
& plant  mgr.;  Walter  Kluz,  chief  engr.; 
Jack  Gitner,  chief  chem.  & dir.  plas- 
tics res.;  irving  M.  Holland,  Controller 
& pur.  agt.;  Joseph  Edelstein,  sales  & 
adv.  mgr.;  Clarence  McCormick,  sales 
mgr, 

PRESSES:  Extrusion,  2 — 2";  injectlon, 
1^— IV2  to  22  02. 


SURFACE  CHECKING  GAGE  CO. 
1937  Toft  Avenue 
Hollywood  28,  California 
PERSONNEL:  James  A.  Broadston, 

pres.,  owner  & chief  engr.;  Carl  W. 
Bull,  gen.  mgr. 

SUTPHEN,  FRANK  J. 

185  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Frank  J.  Sutphen,  owner, 

SWEDLOW,  JACK  COMPANY 
4427  San  Fernando  Road 
Glendale  4,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Jack  Swedlow,  owner. 

SWEDLOW  PLASTICS  COMPANY 

3757  Wilshire  BIvd. 

Los  Angeles  5,  California 
FACTORY:  5527  District  BIvd.,  Los  An- 
geles 22. 

PERSONNEL:  Dave  Swedlow,  pres.  & 
owner;  Roger  Landers,  vice-pres.  & 
sales  mgr.;  Poul  Bottoms,  secy.  & 
plant  mgr.;  John  Endicott,  treas.  & 
Office  mgr.;  John  Stansbury,  director  & 
dir.  plastics  res. 

SWEET  PRACTICAL  PROD.  CO.,  INC. 
171  Main  Street 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Edwin  S.  Sweet,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  W.  B.  Mehler,  secy.;  H. 
6.  Sweet,  treas. 

SWIFT  & COMPANY 
U.  S.  Yards 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  In  principal  cities 
in  the  United  States. 

SYLVAN  PLASTICS,  INCORPORATED 
350  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Dr.  F.  H.  Reichel,  pres.; 
Edwin  F.  James,  vice-pres.;  Dr.  Leo- 
nard  Smidth,  tech.  dir.;  Albert  Hom- 
mond,  secy.;  William  G.  Bond,  treas.; 
Dr.  John  A.  Yourtee,  chief  chem. 

SYNTHETIC  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
88  St.  Frands  Street 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  L.  A.  Kasen,  pres.;  B. 
Kasen  & Dale  S.  Kasen,  vice-pres.;  D. 
Kasen,  treos. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  20—100  to  150 
ton,  40—350  ton;  toggle,  55-35  ton, 

5 — 50  ton. 

SYNVAR  CORPORATION 
Front  & Lombard  Streets 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


SYRACUSE  ORNAMENTAL  CO.,  INC. 
Syracuse  2,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  666  Lake  Shore 
Dr.,  Chicago;  2nd  Unit,  Santa  Fe  BIdg., 
Dallas;  Brack  Shops  Btdg.,  Los  Angeles; 
225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
PERSONNEL:  A.  E.  Holstein,  pres.;  R. 
A.  Holstein,  vice-pres.;  P.  M.  Holstein, 
secy.;  M.  Winkelstein,  treas.;  J.  Glezen, 
chief  engr.;  A.  E.  Holstein,  Jr.,  dir. 
plastics  res.;  E.  Rosenberg,  odv.  mgr.; 
C.  King,  pur.  ogent. 


TABER  INSTRUMENT  CORP. 

1 1 1 Goundry  Street 
North  Tonawando,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  R.  F.  Taber,  pres.  & treas.; 
L.  S.  Barker,  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.; 
R.  E.  Bryant,  plant  mgr. 


TAFFAE,  I.  SARGE 

353  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  16,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  I.  Sarge  TafFoe,  owner; 

Henry  Sucher,  soles  mgr. 

TAGLIABUE,  C.  J.,  CORP 
614  Frelinghuysen  Avenue 
Newark  5,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES;  Old  South  BIdg., 
Boston  8;  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago 
54;  5902  Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleveland  3; 
810  Main  St.,  Dallas;  2832  E.  Grand 
BIvd.,  Detroit;  1801  Cortland  St.,  Phila- 
delphia 40;  Railway  Exch.  BIdg.,  St. 
Louis  1;  120  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 
PERSONNEL:  A.  G.  Koenig,  sales  mgr.; 

G.  A.  Terhune,  adv.  mgr. 


TAKK  CORPORATION,  THE 

Newark,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  F.  W.  Atkrnson,  pres.;  R. 
B.  Taylor  & W.  E.  Krause,  vice-pres.; 
Dale  Kleist,  secy. 

TAMMEN  & DENISON,  INC. 

135  S.  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago  3,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL;  William  E.  Denison,  pres.; 
Glenn  W.  Tammen,  secy.  & treas. 

TANNEY-COSTELLO,  INC. 

868  East  Tailmadge  Avenue 
Akron,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL;  J.  J.  Costello,  pres.;  S. 
A.  Tanney,  treas.;  J.  W.  Jenkins,  dir. 
plastics  res.;  D.  F.  Retzer  & C.  A.  Manis, 
buyers. 

TANZI,  AURELIO  ENGINEERING  CO. 
430  Jefferson  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Aurelio  Tanzi,  owner  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Edmond  Slade,  sales  & adv. 
mgr.;  Adolph  Marx,  plant  mgr. 

TAUBER  PLASTICS,  INC. 

200  Hudson  Street 
New  York  13,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Rudolph  Tauber,  pres.; 
William  Feingold,  sales  mgr.;  Jack  A. 
Silverman,  plant  mgr.;  Sidney  Penner, 
dir.  plastics  res.;  Ernest  Zadig,  adv. 
mgr. 

TAYLOR,  GLENN  H.,  CO. 

1151  Santee  Street 
Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 

PERSONNEL:  Glenn  H.  Taylor,  owner. 

TAYLOR  INSTRUMENT  COMPANIES 
95  Ames  Street 
Rochester  1,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  In  all  principal 
cities. 

PERSONNEL:  L.  B.  Swift,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  Herbert  J.  Noble,  vice-pres.  & 
treas.;  Raymond  E.  Olson,  vice-pres. 
& sales  mgr.;  P.  Richard  Jameson,  vice- 
pres.  & plant  mgr.;  Henry  W.  Kimmel, 
vice-pres.  & secy.;  Fred  K.  Taylor  & 
George  H.  Taylor,  vice-pres.;  George 
Worner,  supt.;  K.  H.  Hubbard,  chief 
engr./  Dr.  J.  C.  Hudgins,  chief  chem- 
ist;  W.  W.  Lockwood,  adv.  mgr.;  C. 

D.  Hort,  pur.  agent. 

TAYLOR,  STILES  & CO. 

Riegelsville,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  H.  W.  Griffln,  pres.;  Ed- 
ward H.  Apgar,  asst.  secy.  & osst. 
treas.;  Edward  S.  Snyder,  supt.;  Wil- 
liam F.  Kressley,  pur.  agent. 


TECH.ART  PLASTICS  CO. 

41-01  36th  Avenue 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

SALES  OFFICES:  35-42  42nd  St.,  Long 
Island  City;  Cincinnati;  Cleveland;  De- 
troit; Philadelphia;  Rochester;  Wash- 
ington. 

PERSONNEL:  Valentine  B.  Havens, 

pres.;  Donald  Havens,  vice-pres.;  Her- 
bert Tighe,  secy.;  T.  A.  0'Brien,  treas. 
& gen.  mgr.;  Jack  Schneider,  chief 
engr.;  Lloyd  Willis,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  Ed- 
ward V.  Walsh,  sales  mgr.;  Robert 
Clochessy,  plant  mgr.;  A.  M.  Cuozzo, 
pur.  agent. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  over  75 — 10  to 
800  ton;  injectlon,  7—8  to  16  oz. 


TECH-CRAFT  PLASTICS,  INC. 

2107  Center  Street 

Tocoma,  Washington 

PERSONNEL:  Thos.  R.  Estep,  owner. 

TECHNICAL  PAPERS  CORPORATION 
25  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston  16,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Wm.  A.  Hermanson,  pres. 
& dir.  plastics  res.;  Gerald  I.  Har- 
manson,  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.;  M. 
Kuhnel,  pur.  agent. 


TECHNICAL  PLASTICS  CO. 

315  Main  Street  Rear 
Zanesville,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Eugene  Llnz  & Leo  Hirsch, 
owners. 


TECHNICRAFT  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
1156  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston  34,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Frank  Pray,  owner;  D. 
Pear,  treas. 

PRESSES:  Injectlon,  4— '/i  oz. 

TEK  HUGHES,  INC. 

500  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  H.  J.  Henry,  pres.;  J. 

F.  Bales,  vice-pres.;  J.  J.  Flood,  vice- 

pres.;  J.  J.  Gibson,  secy.;  A.  D.  Windatt, 

treas. 

TEKSUN,  INCORPORATED 

11368  W.  Olympic  BIvd. 

Los  Angeles  25,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Howard  G.  Hoffer,  pres.; 
Lawrence  W.  Kelly,  vice-pres.  & supt.; 
Addison  J.  Hoffer,  treas.  & secy. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  1 — 50  ton;  in- 
jection,  1 — 6 oz. 

TENNESSEE  EASTMAN  CORP. 

Kingsport,  Tennessee 
SALES  REPRESENTATIVES:  Builders 

BIdg.,  Chicago;  Terminal  Tower,  Cleve- 
land; Third  National  BIdg.,  Dayton; 
Stephenson  BIdg.,  Detroit;  39  Main 
Street,  Leominster,  Mass.;  Architects 
BIdg.,  Los  Angeles;  10  East  40th  St., 
New  York;  520  South  West  Avenue, 
Portland;  343  State  Street,  Rochester, 
New  York;  Continental  BIdg.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  333  Montgomery  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco; 1020  Fourth  Avenue,  South  Se- 
attle. 

PERSONNEL:  J.  C.  White,  pres.;  J.  C. 
Stone,  vice-pres.;  Spencer  E.  Palmer, 
asst.  vice-pres.;  Henry  L.  Ford,  osst. 
vice-pres.;  R.  L.  Churchill,  asst.  vice- 
pres.;  R.  C.  Tuttle,  adv.  mgr. 

TENNEY  ENGINEERING,  INC. 

26  Avenue  "B" 

Newark  5,  New  Jersey 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  14  Johnston  St., 

Newark  5,  N.  J. 

PERSONNEL:  Monroe  Seligman,  pres.; 
Cleveland  A.  Sewell,  vice-pres.;  Saul 
S.  Schiffman,  secy.  & treas.;  William 
Ural,  gen.  mgr.;  J.  P.  McCormick,  supt.; 
Gordon  Schuize,  chief  engr.;  William 
Collins,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  Thomas  War- 
ren,  sales  mgr.;  Rogner  Fagerlund, 
plant  mgr./  Raymond  Stackhouse,  pur. 
agent. 

TENSOLITE  CORP.,  THE 
17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  H.  D.  Minich,  pres., 

owner  & treas.;  J.  P.  Mathias,  vice- 
pres.  & sales  mgr.;  A.  Bryant,  secy.; 

H.  Lewis,  supt.;  J.  J.  Dowling,  pur. 
agent. 


TEPPER-FIELDS  CORP. 

8-67  Astoria  BIvd. 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

PERSONNEL;  Sidney  Feldstein,  pres.; 
Charles  S.  Fields,  vice-pres.;  Irving 

I.  Schnur,  treas.;  D.  Bryan,  chief  engr.; 

J.  Feldman,  dir.  pub.  rei.  & pur.  agt.; 
A.  Jonas,  sales  mgr.;  S.  Amato,  plant 
mgr. 

TERKELSEN  MACHINE  COMPANY 
326  ”A"  Street 
Boston  10,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL;  Albert  B.  Terkelsen,  pres.; 
Jasper  Derry,  vice-pres.  & plant  mgr.; 
Thelma  Arch,  secy.;  Edwin  A.  Terkel- 
sen, treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  George  C. 
Terkelsen,  supt.,  chief  engr.,  dir.  plas- 
tics res.  & pur.  agt.;  Harold  A.  Myers, 
sales  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  25—50  ton, 

^—100  ton. 

TESTWORTH  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
407  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  S.  W.  Campbell,  pres. 
& treas.;  M.  • O.  Campbell,  secy.;  F. 
Jarvis,  sales  mgr.;  J.  H.  Bailey,  plant 
mgr.;  K.  S.  Compbell,  adv.  mgr. 

TEWES-RODEL  PIASTICS  CORP. 

Pearl  Street 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL:  Donald  E,  Tewes,  gen. 
mgr.;  George  F.  Roldel,  tech.  engr.; 
Jos.  J.  Roth  & Rob't  C.  Dueppen,  prod. 
supv. 

TEXAS  PAPER  BOX  MFG.  CO. 

2013  Federal  Street 
Dallas,  Texas 

PERSONNEL:  Lawrence  S.  Pollock, 

pres.  & owner;  Leslie  L.  Jacobs,  vice- 
pres.;  Henry  S.  Jacobus,  secy.  & treas.; 
Richard  Liebman,  sales  mgr. 

TEXON  INDUSTRIAL  CORP. 

10-05  50th  Avenue 
Long  Island  City  1,  New  York 
FACTORY:  5-49  49th  Ave.,  Long  Is- 
land City. 

PERSONNEL:  Edwin  O.  Groskopf, 

pres.,  treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  Howard  L. 
Eulencamp,  vice-pres.,  secy.  & sales 
mgr. 

TEX-SYN  COMPANY,  INC. 

69  Greene  Street 

New  York,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Mitchell  A.  Weinstein, 

pres. 

THERMO  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

480  West  Locust  Street 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

PERSONNEL:  C.  J.  Ecklund,  pres.;  C. 

E.  Anderson,  vice-pres. 

THERMOLD  CORPORATION 
Clinton,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  252  E.  61st,  New 
York. 

PERSONNEL:  Herbert  A.  T.  Smith,  pres. 

& gen.  mgr.;  E.  H.  Ethridge,  Jr.,  vice- 
pres.,  plant  mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  Jack  S. 
Dabbs,  secy.,  treas.  & sales  mgr.; 
Raymond  Martin,  supt.;  John  Zillioux, 
chief  engr.;  William  Q.  Poliner,  dir. 
plastics  res.  (New  York  office). 

PRESSES:  Injectlon,  1—1  oz.,  1—4  oz., 

1 — 12  oz.,  1 — 9 oz. 


THERMOPLASTIC  FABRICS  CORP. 

1457  Broadway 
New  York  18,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Percy  N.  Scherr,  pres.; 
E.  S.  Mendelson,  vice-pres.;  A.  R. 
Scherr,  secy.  & treas. 

THIERICA  STUDIO 

409  Henry  Street,  S.  E. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  H.  Szczepanski,  T.  Szcze- 
panski,  owners. 

THIOKOL  CORPORATION 
780  North  Clinton  Avenue 
Trenton  7,  New  Jersey 
REPRESENTATIVE:  W.  E.  Boswell,  Thio- 
kol  Corp.,  1709  W.  8th  St.,  Los  An- 
geles. 

PERSONNEL:  J.  W.  Crosby,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  H.  R.  Ferguson,  vice-pres. 
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in  chg.  prod.;  S.  M.  Martin,  Jr.,  vice- 
pres.  in  chg.  soles  & soles  & odv.  mgr.; 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Eorley,  secy.;  Floyd  W.  Wil- 
son, plant  mgr.;  E.  M.  Fettes,  dir.  plos- 
ties  res.;  Miss  G.  Breen,  pur.  agent. 

THOMPSON,  BARTON  H. 

7416  Santa  Monica  BIvd. 

Los  Angeles  46,  California 

THORESEN,  WM.,  COMPANY 
2035  W.  Wabonsio  Avenue 
Chicago  47,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  E.  H.  Thoresen,  pres.;  l. 
A.  Rowe,  vice-pres.,  treas.  & gen.  mgr.; 
V.  Petersen,  secy.;  C.  Zach,  supt. 

THOR  KAY  PRODUCTIONS 
126-30  East  59th  Street 
New  York  22,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  E.  Thor  Koy,  owner. 

TILP,  J.  G.,  INC. 

320  Adams  Street 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

PERSONNEL:  j.  G.  Tilp,  pres.;  R.  F. 

Tilp,  secy.;  I.  M.  Tilp,  tr^as. 

TILTON  & COOK  COMPANY 
38  Spruce  Street 
Leominster,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  90  West  St.,  New 
York. 

PERSONNEL:  George  H.  Cook,  Jr.,  pres. 
& tMsas.;  W.  H.  Day,  vice-pres.  & soles 
mgr.;  James  C.  Simonds,  secy.;  Don- 
ald Hunter,  pur.  agt.  & asst.  treas. 

TIMELY  NOVELTY  CO. 

24  East  21st  Street 
New  York  10,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Herman  Kaufman,  owner 
& pur.  agent. 

PRESSES;  injeetion,  8—2  to  16  oz. 

TINGSTOL  CORPORATION 

1461  West  Grand  Avenue 

Chicogo  22,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  G.  H.  Walsh,  pres.;  John 

P.  Zopp,  vice-pres. 

TINIUS  OLSEN  TESTING  MACH.  CO. 
500  North  12th  Street 
Philadelphio,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  T.  Y.  Olsen,  pres.  & gen. 

Tinius  Olsen,  2nd,  vice-pres.; 
Wolter  P.  Houn,  treos.  & supt.;  C.  Rob- 
ert TaH,  chief  engr.  & dir.  plastie 
reseorch;  George  C.  Lowrie,  chief 
chemist;  Edward  M.  Red  Streoke,  sales 
^9^*»  R-  S.  Strimel,  adv.  mgr. 


TINNERMAN  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

2127  Fulton  Road 
Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  1547  N.  Austin 
Blvd.,  Chicago  51;  Dixie  Terminal 
BIdg.,  Cincinnati  2;  Stephenson  BIdg., 
Detroit  2;  6030  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles  36;  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  17;  Harrison  BIdg.,  Philadelphia 

PERSONNEL;  A.  H.  Ttnnerman,  pres. 
& treas.;  G.  A.  Tinnerman,  vice-pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  A.  T.  Buttriss,  secy.;  W.  H 
Toylor,  Jr.,  chief  engr.;  H.  R.  Russell, 
gen.  sales  mgr.;  S.  Andrews,  plont 
mgr.;  W.  C.  Kasper,  Jr.,  adv.  mgr.; 
R.  C.  Overstreet,  pur.  agent. 

TOLEDO  PIASTICS  COMPANY 
397  Phillips  Avenue 
Toledo,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  R.  L.  Serrick. 

PRESSES;  Injeetion,  1—2  oz.,  2 — 4 oz 
2—8  oz. 

TOLEDO  SCALE  COMPANY 

Toledo  12,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  In  all  principal 
cities. 

PERSONNEL:  Harris  Meintosh,  pres.; 
W.  A.  Fink,  exec.  vice-pres.;  F.  K.  Bil- 
lett, treas.;  C.  O.  Marsholl,  secy.;  D. 
J.  Murphy,  supt.;  D.  O.  MaKory,  chief 
engr.;  L.  J.  Colenback,  sales  mgr.;  C. 
J.  Atpaugh,  pur.  agent. 

TOOL  THRIFT  CORPORATION 

1245  Washington  Blvd. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  W.  F.  Baum,  pres.;  R.  H. 
Boston,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr. 


TOPFLIGHT  TAPE  COMPANY,  INC. 

52  South  Duke  Street 
York,  Pennsylvania 

PERSONNEL:  Erwin  Huber,  pres.;  E. 
W.  Huber,  secy.  & treas.;  P.  West,  Jr., 
sales  mgr.;  W.  Wordrop,  ort.  dir.;  F. 
Senft,  supt.,  machine  div.;  J.  Eyster, 
supt.,  lominated  printing;  J.  Falkler, 
in  chg.  expediting. 


TORIT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

292  Walnut  Street 
St.  Paul  2,  Minnesota 
PERSONNEL:  A.  E.  Swanson,  pres.; 
E.  J.  Girk,  vice-pres.,  sales  & adv. 
mgr.;  G.  A.  Huna,  secy.;  W.  L.  Lund- 
gren,  treas.;  C.  Sacco,  chief  engr. 


TOUR,  SAM  & CO.,  INC. 

44  Trinity  Ptace 
New  York  6,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Sam  Tour,  pres.;  Col.  L. 
S.  Fletcher,  technical  dir.;  E.  V.  Crane, 
mech.  engr.;  Alexander  Gobus,  mate- 
rials engr.;  Bernard  Mack,  chem.  engr.; 
E.  J.  Vanderman,  metallurgical  engr. 

TRADE  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
2316  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Ben  Lindenbaum  & Max 
Sturman,  partners. 

TRANS-ART  OF  HOLLYWOOD 
6504  South  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PERSONNEL:  Leonard  S.  Gaines,  pres. 
& pur.  agt.;  K.  Nathon,  gen.  & sales 
mgr.;  B.  L.  Bell,  supt.;  H.  B.  Singer, 
chief  engr.;  B.  Butler,  plant  mgr.;  S. 
S.  Gaines,  adv.  mgr. 

TRANS-MATIC  PLASTICS  CO. 

5501  West  Montrose  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Stephen  J.  Handzel  & 
H.  H.  Wielgus,  partners;  B.  Tasson, 
supt.;  Roy  A.  Anderson,  chief  engr.; 
A.  E.  Mueller,  pur.  agent. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  3 — 75  ton,  2— 
88  lon;  1 — 150  ton;  2—250  ton. 

TRANSPARENT  SPECIALTIES  CORP. 

1120  Carnegie  Avenue 

Cleveland  15,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  H.  V.  Sharlitt,  pres.. 

sales  & adv.  mgr.;  A.  B.  Stotter,  vice- 

pres.  & treas.;  P.  J.  Arnoff,  secy. 

TRANSPLASTIC  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

109  West  24th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Louis  Urbach,  pres.,  dir. 
pub.  rei.,  adv.  mgr.  & pur.  agt.;  Ira 
Lieberman,  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.; 
Max  Grossman,  secy.;  Louis  Gottes- 
man,  supt.;  Mo^^uel  Kapen,  chief  engr.; 
Gloria  Asch,  chief  chem. 

TRANSPLASTICS  FABRICATING  CO. 
295  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  M.  P.  Wurf,  owner. 

TRIANA,  RAFAEL 
1061  St.  Nicholas  Avenue 
New  York  32,  New  York 

TRINDL  PRODUCTS  LTD. 

17  East  23rd  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL;  Joseph  H.  Trindl,  pres., 
treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  John  C.  Trindl, 
secy.  & supt,;  Jos.  H.  Trindl,  Jr., 
chief  engr. 

PRESSES:  Injeetion,  2 — 1 oz. 

TRI-STATE  PLASTIC  MOLDING  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  337 
Henderson,  Kentueky 
PERSONNEL;  Robert  K.  Gibbs,  gen. 
mgr.;  Walter  Oeordorf,  plont  mgr.; 
C.  J.  Yates,  design  engr.;  A.  O.  Swan, 
design  engr. 

PRESSES:  Injeetion,  3—8  oz.;  1—10  oz. 

TRI-UNITED  PLASTICS  CORP. 

390  Nye  Avenue 
Irvington,  New  Jersey 

TULCHIN  H.,  COMPANY 
1284  Pleasant  Street 
Foll  River,  Massachusetts 


TURCHAN  FOLLOWER  MACHINE 
CO. 

8259  Livernois  Avenue 
Detroit  4,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  Manuel  Turchon,  owner; 
Joseph  Player,  gen.  mgr.;  Edward 
Holik,  supt.;  Gale  S.  Humes,  chief 
engr.;  Alfred  E.  Teichman,  pur.  agt. 

TURNER  DEVICES,  INCORPORATED 
1212  Mississippi  Avenue 
St.  Louis  4,  Missouri 
PERSONNEL:  Arthur  Kuechenmeister, 

pres.;  Alfred  Kuechenmeister,  secy. 

TURNER  HALSEY  COMPANY 

40  Worth  Street 

New  York  13,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Akron,  Atlanta, 

Boston,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 

TURNER  PLASTIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 
6343  Manchester  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

PERSONNEL:  Douglas  Turner,  owner; 
Douglas  Turner,  Jr.,  sales  mgr. 

TWIN  CITY  TESTING  & ENGRG.  LAB. 
2440  Franklin  Avenue 
St.  Paul  4,  Minnesota 
PERSONNEL:  C.  W.  Brizius,  John  F. 
Gislason  & B.  J.  Grimm,  partners;  Vic- 
tor J.  Fadden,  chief  chem. 

TYBOND  PRODUCTS  CO. 

2435  North  Western  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Joseph  D.  Marquis,  pres, 
& chief  chemist;  VYIIIard  Mitchell,  vice- 
pres.  & sales  mgr.;  F.  Moore,  secy. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  5—100  to  350 
ton. 

UDYLITE  CORPORATION,  THE 

1651  East  Grand  Blvd. 

Detroi;  11,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  L.  K,  Lindahl,  pres.; 

Clyde  Reeme,  vice-pres.  & treas.;  Gun- 
nar Lindh,  mgr.  plastics  dept. 

UHLICH,  PAUL  & CO.,  INC. 

90  West  Street 

New  York,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Cotherine  B.  Fair,  pres. 

& treas.;  Frank  Meyer,  vice-pres.; 

Augusta  Uhiich,  secy. 

ULANET,  GEORGE  CO. 

413  Market  Street 
Newark  5,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  H.  Ulanet,  pres. 

UNCAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

623  Atwells  Avenue 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 
PERSONNEL:  Vincent  Sorrentina,  pres. 
& treas.;  K.  Sorrentina,  vice-pres.;  Ar- 
thur S.  Reinherz,  secy.;  Peter  Mociocl, 
dir.  plastics  reseorch;  Horry  Ovine, 
dir.  pub.  rei. 

UNION  BAY  STATE  CHEMICAL 
CO.,  INC. 

50  Harvard  Street 
Cambridge  42,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Roland  D.  Earle,  pres.; 
Frederick  B.  Doy,  treas.  & gen.  mgr.; 
Lincoln  Redshow,  supt.  & plant  mgr.; 
Harry  Rosecain,  chief  engr.;  John 
Shay,  chief  chem.;  George.  C.  Sheldon, 
sales  mgr.;  Reginald  Perry,  dir.  plas- 
tics res.;  Brodford  H.  Arthur,  adv. 
mgr.;  Paul  Beaumont,  pur.  agt. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS 
1515  Cascade  Street 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 

PERSONNEL:  E.  T.  Knobloch,  pres., 
treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  R.  E.  Sevin,  vice- 
pres.  & sales  mgr.;  O.  E.  Henning, 
secy. 

UNION  NOVELTY  CO.,  INC. 

20  West  17th  Street 

New  York,  New  York 

FACTORY:  38  W.  21st  St.,  New  York. 

PERSONNEL:  Frank  P.  Jager,  pres.  & 

treas.;  Alfred  Hohn,  vice-pres.  & secy. 

UNION  OIL  CO.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
617  West  Seventh  Street 
Los  Angeles  14,  California 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  101  Roosevelt  St., 
Fresno,  Calif.;  300  Central  Ave.,  Great 
Falls,  Mont.;  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York;  Box  4097,  Lukas  Sta.,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.;  Yeon  BIdg.,  Portland,  Ore.; 
Front  & Broadway,  Saeromento,  Calif.; 
425  First  St.,  San  Francisco;  2901  West- 
ern Ave.,  Seattle  11;  Hutton  BIdg., 
Spokane,  Wash. 

PERSONNEL:  Reese  H.  Taylor,  pres.; 
W.  L.  Stewart,  Jr.,  A.  C.  Stewart,  A.  C. 
Rubel,  Basil  Hopper,  R.  D.  Gibbs,  Sam 
Grinsfelder  & A.  Newhoff,  vice- 
pres.;  R.  F.  Niven,  secy.;  H.  W.  San- 
ders, treas.;  H.  C.  Reed,  chief  engr.; 
Haimes  Finnell,  pub.  rei.  & adv.  mgr.; 
E.  H.  Weaver,  pur.  agt. 

UNION  PASTE  COMPANY 
1605  Hyde  Park  Avenue 
Hyde  Park  36,  Mass. 

PERSONNEL:  Herbert  W.  Kelley,  pres,; 
A.  B.  Crowell,  Jr.,  vice-pres.;  A,  B. 
Crowell,  Ireas.;  F.  P.  Bartlett,  Jr.,  chief 
chem.  & dir.  plastics  res.;  Morrison  M. 
Bump,  sales  & adv.  mgr.;  Charles  L. 
Crowell,  plant  mgr.  & pur.  agt. 

UNION  PRODUCTS,  INCORPORATED 
51 1 Lancaster  Street 
Leominster,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL;  Julius  M.  Glickman, 
pres.;  Norman  Lambert,  vice-pres., 
chief  engr.  & dir.  plastics  res.;  George 
K.  Progin,  vice-pres.,  sales  mgr.  & dir. 
pub.  rei.;  Paul  Gearon,  secy.;  Lester  R. 
Cote,  treas.;  James  W.  Sutlivan,  gen. 
mgr.,  plant  mgr.,  adv.  mgr.  & pur. 
agt.;  Vincent  Lacoutoure,  supt. 
PRESSES:  Injeetion,  7 — 8 oz.,  1— 1'/2 
oz. 

UNION  SPECIAL  MACHINE 
COMPANY 

415  North  Franklin  Street 

Chicago  10,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  A.  M.  Sheldon,  pres.;  W. 

S.  North,  vice-pres.;  F.  H.  McMullen, 

treas.;  A.  C.  Peterson,  chief  engr.;  T.  S. 

Whitsel,  sales  mgr.,-  Robert  Hayes,  dir. 

plastics  res.;  A.  J.  Feigel,  adv.  mgr. 

UNIQUE  PLASTICS 
24309  Narbonne  Avenue 
Lomita,  California 

PERSONNEL:  George  M.  Boker  & Den- 
nis  W.  Burden,  co-partners. 

UNITED  CARBON  CO.,  INC. 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Akron,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, New  York. 

PERSONNEL:  Oscar  Nelson,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  T.  E.  Koblegard,  vice-pres.; 
C.  H.  McHenry,  secy.;  T.  A.  Whelan, 
treas.;  R.  W.  Skoog,  chief  engr.;  I. 
Drogin,  dir.  res.;  W.  R.  Beavan,  asst. 
pur.  agt. 

UNITED  CHROMIUM  CORPORATION 
51  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  208  S.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago  4;  44  S.  Ludlow  St.,  Dayton 
2;  2751  E.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit  7; 
923  E.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles  13;  Water- 
bury  90,  Conn. 

PERSONNEL:  R.  O.  Loengard,  pres.;  T. 
G.  Coyle,  vice-pres.;  H.  D.  McLeese, 
vice-pres.  & soles  mgr.;  E.  L.  Kries, 
treas. 

UNITED  ELECTRIC  CONTROLS  CO. 
85  School  Street 
Watertown  72,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  A.  W.  Reis,  pres..  treos. 
& gen.  mgr.;  George  McNally,  Jr., 
secy.  & pur.  agt.,*  H.  G.  Leupold,  supt.; 
J.  N.  Perkins,  Jf.,  plant  & adv.  mgr. 

UNITED  ENGRAVER5 
4163  Beverly  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  4,  Calif. 

PERSONNEL:  Henry  Becker,  owner; 

Chas.  Caine,  mgr. 

UNITED  LABORATORIES  CO. 

1107  Chandler  Avenue 
Roselle,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Samuel  O.  Krivlt,  owner; 
Milton  Feldmon,  gen.  mgr.  & chief 
chem.;  Louis  Glotzer,  supt.;  Stephen 
Sabo,  Office  mgr. 

UNITED  METAL  HOSE  CO.,  INC. 

36-01  43rd  Avenue 

Long  Island  City  1,  New  York 
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UNITED  OIL  MFG.  CO. 

Erie,  Pennsylvania 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  H.  L.  Gebhardt,  pres.;  F. 
C.  Gebhardt,  vice-pres.;  W.  Wells, 
secy.;  C.  W.  Gebhardt,  treas. 

UNITED  PIASTIC  & TOOL  WORKS 
8945-47  Exposition  Bivd. 

Los  Angeles,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Mischa  BorisoFF,  owner. 
PRESSES:  Compresion,  5— up  to  500 
ton;  injection,  1—8  oz.,  1 — 12  oz.,  1 — 
16  oz. 

UNITED  PLASTICS  CO. 

153  Centre  Street 

New  York  13,  New  York 

PERSONNEL;  Thomas  C.  King,  owner. 

UNITED  PLASTIX  COMPANY 
lOth  Street 

Pittsburgh  22,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  Homer  H.  Dasey,  owner; 
Gomer  S.  Frank,  gen.  mgr. 

UNITED  PRESSED  PRODUCTS  CO. 
407  South  Aberdeen  Street 
Chicago  7,  Illinois 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Harry  RafFles,  pres.  & 
treas.;  Frank  RafFles,  vice-pres.,  gen. 
mgr.,  supt.,  chief  engr.,  sales  mgr., 
adv.  mgr.;  Julius  RafFles,  secy. 

UNITED  SALES  SERVICE 
6762  Colgate  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  36,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Samuel  Karrakis,  owner. 

UNITED  STATES  ELECTRICAL  TOOL 
COMPANY,  THE 
1050  Findley  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Akron;  Atlanta; 

Chicago;  Dallas;  Denver;  Detroit;  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.;  Los  Angeles;  Melrose, 
Mass.;  Minneapolis;  New  York;  Phila- 
delphia; Pittsburgh;  St.  Louis;  San 
Francisco;  Seattle. 

PERSONNEL;  J.  C.  Smith,  pres.,  gen. 
mgr.  & supt.;  G.  E.  Smith,  vice-pres., 
treas.  & sales  mgr.;  C.  D.  Hogan,  secy.; 
M.  F.  Stewart,  chief  engr.;  Jack  Smith, 
adv.  mgr.;  H.  E.  Neske,  pur.  agt. 

U.  S.  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
521  Commercial  Street 
Glendale  3,  California 
PERSONNEL:  E.  M.  Bagley  & John  Po- 
quette,  owners;  C.  E.  Lynn,  gen.  mgr. 

UNITED  STATES  GASKET  COMPANY 
602  North  Tenth  Street 
Camden,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  A.  J.  McMullen,  pres.;  A. 
R.  Klotzbach,  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.; 
C.  H.  Meconnahey,  secy.;  H.  Jung, 
supt.;  C.  M.  Hobson,  Jr.,  chief  engr. 

U.  S.  PLASTIC  COMPANY 
25  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Pasadena  4,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Dix  Tovell,  owner;  F.  A. 
Tovell,  supt. 

U.  S.  PLASTICS  CORPORATION 
2853  Irving  Park  Road 
Chicago  51,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Clorence  L.  Coleman,  Jr., 
pres.;  Chas.  E.  Rank  & Wm.  O.  Black, 
vice-pres.;  Robert  Durbrow,  secy. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  4—150  ton,  9 — 
250  ton,  1—600  ton;  injection,  1—8  oz. 

U.  S.  PLASTICS,  INC. 

Manchester,  Vermont 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  242  W.  39th  St., 

New  York. 

PERSONNEL:  William  H.  Young,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  Theodore  Zeiler,  vice- 
pres.;  H.  J.  Wyman,  secy.  & supt.;  J. 
H.  Thompson,  treas.  & sales  mgr.;  C. 
R.  Etlingwood,  chief  engr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—8  oz.,  2 — 22  oz., 
2—40  oz. 


UNITED  STATES  PLYWOOD  CORP. 
55  West  44th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Alt  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  L.  O.  Ottinger,  pres.;  R. 
Cloy  Wileox,  exec-vice-pres.;  Simon 
Ottinger,  vice-pres.  & secy.;  Clifford  P. 
Setter,  W.  C.  Bailey,  Alfred  J.  Schwep- 


pe.  James  J.  Duane  & Monroe  W.  Pol- 
lack,  vice-pres.;  S.  W.  Antoville, 
sales  dir.  & vice-pres.;  Wm.  A.  Leary, 
treas.  & comptroller;  Fred  W.  Zander, 
asst.  treas.;  Richard  S.  Lowell,  adv. 
mgr. 

U.  S.  STONEWARE  CO„  THE 

Akron,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  20  N.  Wacker  Dr., 
Chicago;  60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 
PERSONNEL:  J.  M.  W.  Chamberlain, 
pres.;  S.  H.  Farkas,  vice-pres.  & plant 
mgr.;  A.-  L.  Scott,  treas.;  D.  F.  Siddatl, 
dir.  pub.  rei.  & adv.  mgr.;  R.  Gross, 
pur.  agt. 

U.  S.  STAGALITE  COMPANY,  INC. 
1411  South  Michigon  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  Jerome  Hirsch,  pres.  & 
treas.;  H.  Jacobson,  secy.;  Bernard 
Young,  supt.;  David  Choldin,  sales 
mgr.  & odv.  mgr.;  V.  Ehriicher,  pur. 
agt. 

UNITED  STATES  TESTING  CO.,  INC. 
1415  Park  Avenue 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  791  Tremont  St., 
Boston  18;  325  W.  Huron  St.,  Chicago 
10;  1236  Maple  Ave.,  Los  Angeles; 
1450  Broadway,  New  York  18;  601  W. 
Susquehanna  Ave.,  Philadelphia  22;  59 
Social  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
PERSONNEL:  A.  L.  Brassell,  pres.;  Wm. 
H.  Hubbard,  vice-pres.;  S.  B.  Walker, 
secy.  & treas.;  H.  S.  Wyckoff,  chief 
engr.;  B.  A.  Schroeder,  chief  chem.;  H. 
M.  Block,  sales  & adv.  mgr.;  Dr.  T. 
Smith  Taylor,  dir.  plastics  res.;  D.  E. 
Douty,  chairman  of  bd. 

UNITED  STATES  VANADIUM  CORP. 
NIACET  CHEMICALS  DIVISION 
910  Niagara  Building 
Niagara  Folls,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  W.  E.  Remmers,  pres,;  J. 
W.  McLaughIin,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.; 
C.  J.  Herrly,  sales  mgr.;  O.  C.  Thomp- 
son, plont  mgr.;  F.  J.  McMahon,  pur. 
agent. 

UNITED  TOOL  COMPANY 
170  Bennett  Street 
Bridgeport,  Conecticut 

UNIVERSAL  BUTTON  FASTENING  & 
BUTTON  COMPANY 

2250  West  Fort  Street 
Detroit  16,  Michigan 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  Atlanta,  Los  An- 
geles, Son  Francisco. 

PERSONNEL:  R.  E.  Lounsbury,  gen. 
mgr.;  H.  Slotter,  supt.;  M.  Bowen,  chief 
engr.;  G.  Jeakle,  sales  mgr.;  E.  Jacob- 
sen, dir.  plastics  research;  F.  Stark, 
pur.  agt. 

UNIVERSAL  ELECTRIC  CORP. 
Owosso,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  J.  S.  Hoddy,  pres.;  G.  W. 
Hoddy,  secy.,  treas.  & pur.  agt.;  R. 
Hoddy,  supt.;  E.  Latta,  chief  engr. 

UNIVERSAL  HYDRAULIC 
MACHINERY  CO. 

285  Hudson  Street 
New  York  11,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Mathilda  LIebstein,  own- 
er; I.  Sacks,  gen.  mgr. 

UNIVERSAL  INDEX  TAB  CO. 

715  Lowman  BIdg.  • 

Seattle  4,  Washington 
PERSONNEL:  V,  T.  Leigh,  pres.;  Frank 
C.  Leigh,  vice-pres.;  Ed  O.  Leigh,  secy. 

UNIVERSAL  PLATING  & NOVELTY 
CO. 

348  West  36th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Jack  Baum,  owner  & 
chief  chem. 

UNIVERSAL  SHREDDER  CO. 

Saginaw,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  C.  W.  Willits,  owner  & 
gen.  mgr. 

UNIVERSAL  TUMBLING 
COMPOUNDS 
348  West  36th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Jack  Baum,  owner  & 
chief  chem. 


UTILITY  PLASTIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 

161  West  Huron  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

UTLEYS 

72-26  Loubet  Street 
Forest  Hills,  New  York 

VALITE  CORPORATION 
726  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
PLANT:  Lockport,  La. 

BRANCH  OFFICE;  400  W.  Madison, 
Chicago. 

PERSONNEL:  W.  J.  Gibbens,  Jr.,  pres.; 
T.  R.  McElhinney,  vice-pres.,  chief 
chem.  & dir.  plastics  res.;  J.  B.  MoUtor, 
vice-pres.,  sales  & adv.  mgr.  & dir. 
pub.  rei.;  T.  M.  Barker,  secy.;  T.  D. 
Woodruff,  plant  mgr.;  M.  Carlin,  pur. 
agt. 

VALLEY  MOLDING  CO.,  INC. 
Boonton,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Thomas  J.  Hillery,  pres. 
& treas.;  Francis  Hillery,  vice-pres.; 
John  A.  Cooney,  secy.;  Daniel  R.  Parks, 
gen.  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  30 — 50  ton. 
VANADIUM-ALLOYS  STEEL  CO. 

Latrobe,  Pennsylvonia 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Anchor  Drawn 

Steel  Co.,  Latrobe,  Pa.;  Colonial  Steel 
Div.,  Monaca,  Pa. 

PERSONNEL:  Roy  C.  McKenna,  pres.; 
J.  P.  Gill,  exec.  vice-pres.;  R.  B. 
George,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  soles;  L.  D. 
Bowman,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  prod.;  Har- 
ry M.  Reed,  secy.;  Robert  E.  Reed, 
treas.;  G.  A.  Roberts,  chief  metallur- 
gist;  J.  Cleveland  McKenna,  adv.  mgr. 


VANANT  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Tomah,  Wisconsin 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  201  N.  Water  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

PERSONNEL:  Martin  Van  Antwerpen, 
pres.;  Paul  Van  Antwerpen  & G.  E. 
Meyer,  vice-pres.;  W.  R.  Christiansen, 
secy.  & treas.;  Kenneth  Vage,  plant 
mgr.;  F.  M.  Fitzgerald,  office  mgr. 


VAN  ARNAM  MFG.  CO. 

2311  Taylor  Street 
Fort  Wayne  6,  Indiana 
PERSONNEL:  George  H.  Van  Arnam, 
pres.  & treas.;  Howard  L.  Van  Arnam, 
vice-pres.  & secy.;  George  F.  Guin, 
vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.;  Edwin  C.  Lin- 
denberg,  supt.;  William  A.  Anweiler, 
pur.  agt. 

VAN  CLEVE  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
322  South  Fourth  Street 
Minneapolis  15,  Minnesota 
PERSONNEL:  A.  D.  Bell,  pres.  & owner. 

VAN  DOREN,  NOWLAND  & 
SCHLADERMUNDT 
205  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 
OTHER  OFFICE:  1700  Walnut  St., 

Philadelphia  3. 

PERSONNEL:  Harold  Van  Doren,  Roger 
L.  Nowland,  Peter  Schladermundt  & 
Ray  Rich,  partners. 


VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
2685  East  79th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

EXPORT  OFFICE:  Charles  A.  Koons 
Machines,  Inc.,  49  E.  5lst  St.,  New 
York. 

CANADIAN  OFFICES:  WHIioms  & Wil- 
son, Ltd.,  544  tnspector  St.,  Montreal, 
Que.  & 11  Front  St.,  Toronto,  Onl. 
PERSONNEL:  N.  T.  Jones,  pres.;  F.  D. 
Sadler,  vice-pres.;  B.  H.  Schulist,  secy.; 
J.  L.  Jones,  treas.;  Charles  B.  Bednar, 
supt.;  L.  R.  May,  chief  engr.;  Joseph 
J.  Reichel,  soles  & adv.  mgr.;  L.  W. 
Curren,  pur.  agt. 


VANGUARD  CORPORATION 
29  Worthington  Street 
Springfteld,  Mass. 

SALES  OFFICE:  Burkhardt  Warner  In- 
dustries, 200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
PERSONNEL:  Harry  Cohen,  pres,  & 
treas.;  Leon  R.  Cohen,  vice-pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Daniel  J.  Gaul,  plant  mgr. 


VAN  NORMAN  MOLDING  CO. 
4631-4641  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 
Chicago  15,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  G.  E.  Andre,  pres.;  R.  P. 
Harrison,  supt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  4—15  ton,  4 — 
50  ton,  11—80  ton,  1 — 200  ton. 


VAN  TRUMP  TESTING  LABORATORY 

329  Soutb  Wood  Street 
Chicago  12,  Illinois 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
PERSONNEL:  Isoac  Van  Trump,  direc- 
tor;  Roderick  Van  Trump,  asst.  dir.; 
Walter  H.  Mathews,  secy.;  K.  S.  Van 
Trump,  chief  engr.;  A.  T.  Beard,  chief 
chem.;  John  W.  Hill,  chemist. 


VAPOR  BLAST  MFG.  COMPANY 

333  South  16th  Street 
Milwaukee  3,  Wisconsin 
REPRESENTATIVES;  Chicago;  Cleve- 
land; Detroit;  Los  Angeles;  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  West  Hartford,  Conn.;  Wilming- 
ton,  Del. 

PERSONNEL:  A.  H.  Eppler,  pres.  & 
owner;  W.  C.  Houston,  sales  mgr.;  V. 
W.  Nichols,  sales  dir.;  E.  Br^hag, 
metallurgist. 

VARCUM  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

Packard  Road 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  G.  E.  Lewis,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  Dr.  R.  D.  McDonald,  vice-pres.  & 
dir.  plastics  res.;  T.  A.  Marshall,  secy. 
& treas.;  A.  Moyer,  supt.;  J.  Stendahl, 
chief  engr.;  R.  F.  Gager,  chief  chem.; 
W.  S.  Johnston,  dir.  pub.  ret. 


VARFLEX  CORPORATION 

305  North  Jay  Street 
Rome,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Charles  A.  Jenny,  pres.; 
James  E.  Griffin,  vice-pres.  & treas.; 
Dorothy  G.  Griffin,  secy.;  John  H.  Fin- 
negan,  gen.  mgr.;  W.  Spencer  Kropp, 
chief  engr. 

VARGISH  & COMPANY,  INC. 

3860  Park  Avenue 
New  York  57,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Frank  Vargish,  pres., 

gen.  & adv.  mgr.;  Edmund  L.  Bran- 
don,  vice-pres.  & sales  mgr.;  Louise 
Vargish,  treas.;  Dave  Herbst,  plant 
mgr.;  Frank  Vargish,  Jr.,  pur.  agt. 

VARLAR,  INCORPORATED 

Div.  United  Wallpaper,  Inc. 

Merchandise  Mart 

Chicago  54,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  William  H.  Yates,  pres.; 

John  E.  Williams,  vice-pres. 

VARSITY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
135  Union  Street 
Springfteld,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  J.  S.  Bondzul,  A.  Råtner, 
partners;  David  B.  Shepherd,  pur.  agt. 

VASSOS,  JOHN  ASSOCIATES 
Comstock  Hill 
Norwalk,  Connecticut 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  54  W.  55lh  St.,  New 
York  19. 

PERSONNEL:  John  Vassos,  owner. 

VAUPELL  PLASTICS 

1150  West  53rd  Street 

Seattle  7,  Washington 

PERSONNEL:  L.  J.  Vaupell,  Jr.,  owner. 

VAVRIK,  LOUIS 
332  Colony  Road 
Rossford,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Louis  Vavrik,  owner. 

VELVERAY  CORPORATION 

350  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Clifton,  N.  J.;  Fall 

River,  Mass. 

PERSONNEL:  Samuel  M.  Schwartz, 

pres.;  Louis  Stettauer,  vice-pres.  & 
soles  mgr.;  Daniel  Gross,  secy.;  Ray- 
mond L.  Schwortz,  treas.;  Thomas  Jor- 
dan, plant  mgr.  & dir.  plastics  res. 

VENANGO  PLASTICS,  INC. 

Franklin,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  F.  J.  Kraft,  pres. 
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VERUNU  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
1330  West  Main  Street 
Alhambra,  California 
PERSONNEL:  H.  N.  Brown  & Martin 
Weber,  owners. 

VERMONT  PLASTICS,  INC. 

94  MaIn  Street 

Montpelier,  Vermont 

PLANT:  35  Blanchard  Ct.,  Montpelier. 

PERSONNEL:  A.  D.  Hayes,  pres.;  N. 

H.  Curtis/  treas. 

VERNON-BENSHOFF  COMPANY 
933  Ridge  Avenue 
Pittsburgh  12,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL;  l.  B.  Vernon,  pres.;  H. 
M.  Vernon,  vice-pres.;  E.  R.  Freas, 
secy.;  Wm.  E.  Williams,  sales  mgr.; 
W.  T.  Sweeney,  dir.  plastics  research. 

VLCHEK  TOOL  COMPANY 
3001  East  87th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  E.  C.  Koster,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  H.  F.  VIchek,  vice-pres.;  D.  B. 
Wilson,  secy.  & treas.;  D.  C.  Cum- 
mings,  supt.;  J.  Pazourek,  chief  engr.; 
E.  Krall,  gen.  sales  mgr.;  J.  C.  Neylon, 
dir.  plastics  research;  F.  Tkach,  pur. 
agt. 

VICTORY  BUnON  CO.,  INC. 
Leominster,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Domenic  P.  Tata,  pres.  & 
treas. 

PRESSES:  ln{ection,  8 — 2 to  12  oz. 

VICTORY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1722-24  West  Arcade  Ploce 
Chicago  12,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  Edward  Singer,  pres.; 
Robert  C.  Pelz,  gen.  mgr.;  Louis  J. 
Wronke,  chief  engr.;  Roy  Hert,  sales 
mgr.;  Jack  Zimler,  pur.  agt. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  1—2  oz.,  1—4  oz., 
2 — 8 oz.,  1—^  oz.,  1—12  oz.,  3 — 16  oz. 


VICTORY  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
81  Apsley  Street 
Hudson,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Edwin  L.  Beckwith,  pres.; 
Charles  P.  Maciver,  vice-pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  John  Corr,  secy.;  George  W. 
Tarr,  treas.;  C.  J,  Coburn,  chief  engr.; 
Fred  E.  Mooney,  chief  chem.;  William 
J.  Collins,  sales  mgr.;  J.  Franklin  Mil- 
lea,  plant  mgr.;  Dr.  Albert  G.  H.  Dietz, 
dir.  p.astics  res.;  Raymond  B.  Harrison, 
adv,  mgr.;  James  A.  Donahue,  pur. 
agt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  25  to  850  ton; 
injection,  8 to  28  oz.;  transfer,  200 
ton;  extrusion,  21/2". 

VIDEO  FILTER  COMPANY  . 

41  Bueno  Vista  Avenue 
Yonkers  2,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Stephe.n  W.  Closs  and 
Jerome  A.  Robinson,  partners. 

VINTEX  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 
350  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Edword  R.  Rand,  pres.; 
Alex  Monn,  sales  mgr. 

VIO-GLO  PLASTICS  CORP. 

479  Sixth  Avenue 
New  York  11,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  J.  M.  Gordon,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  M.  J.  Gordon,  vice-pres.;  E. 
Gordon,  secy.  & treas. 


VIRGINIA  PLAK  COMPANY 

270  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  16,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Edward  Rosenberg,  own- 
er;  S.  N.  Weis,  gen.  mgr.;  R.  Weber, 
supt. 


VIRTUE  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

5701  West  Century  BIvd. 

Los  Angeles  45,  Colifornia 
PERSONNEL:  P.  M.  Virtue,  pres.;  J.  A. 
Virtue,  vice-pres. 


VISKING  CORPORATION 

Chicago,  Illinois 


PERSONNEL:  J.  P.  Smith,  pres.  i 
treas.;  G.  Freund  II,  vice-pres.  & gen 
mgr,;  H.  R.  Medici,  vice-pres.;  A,  G 
T.  G,  Remer,  secy. 
H.  Diedrich,  chief  engr.;  W.  F.  Hender 


son,  chief  chemist;  E.  B.  Cahn,  sales 
mgr.;  R.  Gore,  plant  mgr.;  W.  R.  Hem- 
rich,  adv.  mgr.;  A.  Krueger,  pur.  agt. 

VITEX  PLASTICS 

1265  Broadway 

New  York  1,  New  York 

PERSONNEL;  Warren  Schlesinger, 

owner;  Bertrand  Schlesinger,  treas.  & 

dir.  pub.  rei. 

V9GEL  MFG.  CO.,  THE 
Bridgeport  1,  Connecticut 
PERSONNEL:  Kurt  M.  Vogel,  pres.; 
Rudolf  Vogel,  vice-pres.;  Eric  W.  So- 
derberg,  supt. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  2. 

VOLZ,  ARTHUR  A. 

Dayton  1,  Ohio 

VON  MIKLOS,  JOSEPHINE 

R.  F.  D.  1 

New  Canaan,  Connecticut 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  200  W.  57th  St., 

New  York  19. 

PERSONNEL:  Josephine  Von  Miklos, 
owner. 

VULCAN  METALCRAFT,  LIMITED 
193 A King  Street,  East 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  Charles  B.  Charron, 

pres.;  J.  Thomson,  secy.;  Lyman  Crow- 
ford-Brown,  treas.;  A.  Garvin,  supt. 

W.  & A.  COMPANY,  INC. 

46  Union  Street 
Attleboro,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  William  R.  Augat,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  Edwin  G.  Hempel,  vice- 
pres.  & dir.  plastics  research. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  7 — 8 to  22  oz. 

WAGNER,  CHARLES  A.,  CO.,  INC 
813-15  Catlowhill  Street 
Philadelphia  23,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  Charles  A.  Wogner,  pres. 
& treas.;  Edward  C.  Rabon,  vice-pres.; 
C.  Polivnick,  secy. 

WAGNER  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY 
St.  Louis  14,  Missouri 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  P.  B.  Postlethwoite,  pres.; 
J.  H.  Devor,  G.  A.  Woters  & F.  F. 
Simon,  vice-pres.;  J.  D.  Eby,  secy.  & 
treas.;  C.  W.  Hesse,  supt.;  C.  P.  Potter, 
chief  engr.;  C.  B.  Swander,  chief 
chem.;  G.  W.  Brown,  dir.  pub.  rei. 

WAITE  PRODUCTS 
1217  East  Third  Street 
Dayton  3,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  George  F.  Woite,  owner. 

WAJDIK  J.,  MACHINE  CO. 

27  West  24th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Joseph  V.  Wajdik  & 
Margaret  Wajdik,  partners. 

WALDES  KOHINOOR,  INC. 

47-16  Austel  Place 
Long  Island  City,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  9 Beach  St.,  Boston 
11;  300  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago  6;  907 
Jackson  St.,  Dallas  2;  530  E.  8th  St., 
Los  Angeles  14;  401  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia  8. 

PERSONNEL:  S.  Waldes,  pres.;  H.  Ax- 
thelm,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  H.  J. 
Cooke,  secy.;  M.  M.  Miller,  treas.;  B. 
Brozek,  supt,;  O.  Kolbert,  tech.  mgr. 
in  chg.  eng.;  R.  Turket,  soles  mgr.;  I. 
Morcusson,  plant  mgr.,  plastics  div.; 

J.  Bloom,  adv,  mgr.;  E.  J.  Linden,  pur. 
agt. 

WALDRON,  JOHN,  CORP. 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  201  N.  Wells  St., 
Chicago;  350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
PERSONNEL:  B.  R.  Newcomb,  pres.;  S. 

N.  Finney  & T.  Latimer,  vice-pres.;  C, 

B.  Newcomb,  secy.  & treas.;  J.  Cose, 
chief  engr,;  A.  J.  Gaio,  dir.  plostics 
research;  C.  F.  Pfeifer,  adv.  mgr.;  R. 
Markowitz,  pur.  agent. 

WALES-STRIPPIT  CORP. 

North  Tonawanda,  New  York 
PERSONNEL  George  F.  Wales,  pres. 


WALJOHN  PLASTICS,  INC. 

437  88th  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
PERSONNEL;  Walter  Bell,  pres.  & sales 
mgr.;  Miss  B.  Kass,  secy.;  Jack  No- 
vello,  treas..  supt.  & dir.  plastics  re- 
search; A.  Bates,  gen.  & plant  & adv. 
mgr.  & pur.  ogent;  E.  Schlang,  chief 
engr.  & chief  chemist. 

PRESSES:  Extrusion,  4 — 3V2",  2 — 4^/2^'. 


WALKER  PLASTICS 

1168  Battery  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 
PERSONNEL:  V.  C.  Walker,  owner; 
Shirley  J.  Walker,  secy. 

WALKER.TURNER  CO.,  INC. 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Gilbert  L.  Williams, 

supt.;  William  Ocenosek,  chief  engr.; 
John  S.  Bicknell,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  C.  M. 
Hammeol,  sales  mgr.;  Adrion  D.  Ber- 
nard, pur.  agt. 

WALLACK,  SANFORD 
211  State  Street 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

WALSH  PRESS  & DIE  COMPANY 
4709  West  Kinzie  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES;  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  Watlace  E.  Carroll, 

owner;  E.  J.  Weyler,  vice-pres.;  Pete 
Sommer,  Jr.,  supt.;  E.  E.  Olds,  sales 
mgr.;  E.  Brennan,  pur.  ogt. 

WALTER,  JOHN  & SONS,  LTD. 

925  King  Street  East 
Kitchener,  Ontario,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  John  Walter,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Olga  Walter,  vice-pres.; 
William  H.  Whitwham,  secy.  & treas.; 
Jack  Ashton,  sales  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  3—50  ton,  1 — 
150  ton;  extrusion,  3;  injection,  1. 

WALTER  KIDDE  & CO.,  INC. 

Youngstown  Miller  Div. 

675  Main  Street 

Belleville,  Moryland 

PERSONNEL:  John  F.  Kidde,  pres.;  G. 

C.  Hiss,  secy.;  P.  W.  Eberhardt,  plant 

mgr. 

WALTMAN,  C.  E.,  & ASSOCIATES 
165  East  Chicago  Avenue 
Chicago  1 1,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL;  C.  E.  Waltman,  owner. 

WAMA  COMPANY,  THE 
Industrial  Building 
Ba.timore  2,  Moryland 
PERSONNEL:  S.  K.  Bodine,  gen.  mgr,; 
William  White,  supt.;  William  Baum, 
sales  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  2—50  ton. 

WARD  S NAME  PLATES 

116  East  Atwater  Street 

Detroit  26,  Michigan 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  Berkley,  Mich. 

PERSONNEL:  Word  F.  Curley,  R.  Bay- 

leron,  partners. 


WARDS  NATURAL  SCIENCE  EST., 
INC. 

3000  Ridge  Road,  Eost 
Rochester  9,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  D.  L.  Gamble,  pres.;  F. 
Hawley  Word,  vice-pres.;  Joyce  E, 
Bowerman,  secy.;  B.  C.  Backus,  gen. 
mgr.;  Cloy  Rohrbach,  sales  & odv. 
mgr.;  T.  A.  Lally,  pur.  agent. 

WARREN  PLASTICS  CORP. 

Warren,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  B,  H.  Taylor,  pres.;  S.  J 
Myers,  secy.  & treos.;  Mox  M.  English,’ 
gen.  mgr.;  Thomas  Brown,  chief  engr. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  2—15  ton,  2 — 
M ton;  rotary,  10. 

WARREN  STEAM  PUMP  CO.,  INC. 
260  Bridges  Avenue 
Warren,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Wm,  W.  Shultleworth, 
exec.  vjce-pres.  & treas.;  Ernest  Bell, 
0*n.  mgr.;  How- 
ard  R.tey,  supt.;  E.  F.  Rittenhouse, 


chief  engr.;  W,  R.  Hill,  sales  mgr.j 
David  A.  Winton,  plant  mgr.;  W.  L. 
Glodding,  adv.  mgr.;  J.  E.  Myers,  pur, 
agt. 

WASHINGTON  MOLDING  CO.,  INC. 
28  Davis  Avenue 
Port  Washington,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Nicholas  V,  Fosano, 

pres.;  Arthur  F.  Wiseburn,  secy.;  Saul 
Bernstein,  treas. 

WATCHEMOKET  OPTICAL  CO.,  INC. 
232  West  Exchange  Street 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 
PERSONNEL;  F.  M.  Blakeney,  pres.  & 
secy.;  E.  A.  Ring,  vice-pres.  & treas.; 
L.  Honff,  chief  engr.;  Wm.  R.  Wood- 
hill,  sales  & adv.  mgr.;  Miss  M.  O. 
Rourke,  pur.  agt. 


WATERBURY  COMPANIES,  INC. 

835  South  Main  Street 
Waterbury,  Connecticut 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Boston;  Chicogo; 
Cleveland;  Detroit;  New  York;  Phila- 
delphia; Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PERSONNEL:  H.  W.  Baer,  pres.;  C. 
Sanford  Bull,  vice-pres.;  Peary  Cohen, 
vice-pres.  in  chg.  sales;  W.  F.  Riebold, 
vice-pres.  in  chg.  plastics  div.;  J.  G. 
Wilson,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  mfg.;  A. 
Bryan,  secy.;  H.  H.  Carder,  pur.  agt. 
W.  J.  Crosby,  adv.  mgr. 

WATERTOWN,  MFG.  CO.,  THE 
Watertown,  Connecticut 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Milwaukee,  New  York. 
PERSONNEL:  J.  R.  Neill,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  H.  J.  Weisman,  secy.;  C.  M.  Sie- 
mon,  treas.;  A.  L.  Alves,  chief  engr.; 
J.  Hedu,  sales  mgr.,  adv.  mgr.  & dir. 
pub.  rei.;  H.  R.  Sjostedt,  dir.  plastics 
research  & chief  chemist;  C.  J.  Caffrey, 
pur.  agent;  H.  Gray,  plant  engr. 
PRESSES:  Injection,  9—4  to  22  ozs.; 
Compression,  70—^  to  450  tons. 


WATLOW  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

1320  North  23rd  Street 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

PERSONNEL:  Louis  Des'oge,  pres., 

treas.  & chief  chemist;  Nelson  Greene, 
vice-pres.;  plant  mgr.  & pur.  agt. 

WATSON-STILLMAN  COMPANY 
Roselle,  New  Jersey 
AGENTS:  In  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  E.  A.  Stiilman,  pres.  4 
owner;  A.  G.  York,  vice-pres.  in  chg. 
soles  & sales  mgr.;  L.  R.  T.  Brown, 
vice-pres.  in  chg.  mfg.;  R.  W.  Dinzl, 
vice-pres.  in  chg.  engr.  & chief  engr.; 
F.  H.  Stiilman,  secy.  & pur.  agt.;  J.  S. 
Wilson,  dir.  plastics  res.;  J.  K.  Rector, 
adv.  mgr. 


WAYNE  PLASTIC  PRODUCTS 

Div.  Wayne  Home  Equipment  Co. 

801  Glasgow  Avenue 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  Gosselt  & Hill  Co., 

50  E.  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

PERSONNEL:  Edward  H.  Berghoff, 

pres.;  Walter  Schaefer,  gen.  & plant 

mgr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  3 — 20  ton,  1 — 
50  ton,  4 — 80  ton,  2—100  ton,  1—150 
ton,  2 — 300  ton,  1—850  ton;  injection, 
1—2  oz. 

WAYNE  PUMP  COMPANY,  THE 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  B.  F.  Geyer,  pres.;  C.  E. 
Franks,  exec.  vice-pres.;  E.  J.  Goll- 
meyer,  vice-pres.  & sales  dir.;  W.  K. 
Brandt,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  mfg.;  F.  H. 
Jaebker,  secy.;  R.  Boyd,  treas.;  J.  E 
Jackson,  supt.;  P.  Brannon,  chief  engr. 
J.  C.  Young,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  R.  P.  Enin 
ger,  domestic  sales  mgr.;  A.  G.  Dick 
meyer,  gen.  sales  mgr.;  Eric  Olsen, 
dir.  res.;  E.  W.  Keller,  pur.  agt. 

WEAVER  PACKAGING  COMPANY 
1833  Los  Encinos  Avenue 
Glendole  8,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Chas.  F.  Weaver,  owner. 
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i WEBB,  R.  H.,  & ASSOCIATES,  INC 
830  New  York  Avenue 
I toledo  1 1/  Ohio 

I 6RANCH  OFFICE:  612  Southover  Rd., 
Toledo  12. 

PERSONNEL:  John  Webb,  pres.;  Re- 
gina  Webb,  treas.;  Harry  A.  Walter, 
gen.  mgr. 

WEBER,  JOHN 
Box  669 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

WECOLITE  COMPANY 
552  West  53rd  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Henry  E.  Wechsler,  pres.; 
I.  Wechsler,  vice-pres.;  E.  C.  Fuld, 
soles  mgr.  & pur.  agent;  G.  Neustein, 
supt.;  S.  Murane,  plant  mgr. 

WEIGH  RIGHT  AUTOMATIC 
SCALE  CO. 

Mills  Road 
P.  O.  Box  896 
Joliet,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  J.  G.  Almberg,  pres.;  C. 
A.  Almberg,  supt. 

WEIL,  LEWIS  P. 

90  Church  Lane 
Philadelphia  44,  Pennsylvania 
8RANCH  OFFiCES:  Chicago,  New 

York. 

PERSONNEL:  Lewis  P.  Weil,  owner. ' 

WEIN,  SAMUEL 
2054  Harrison  Avenue 
Bronx  53,  New  York 

WELCH  PLASTICS  & MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
814  West  Third  Avenue 
Columbus  12,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  Arthur  R.  Welch,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  Dr.  Robert  A.  Stock,  vice- 
pres.;  Grace  Hines,  secy.  & treas.; 
Robert  A.  Rachwoll,  supt.;  Ellen  Mit- 
ler,  pur.  agt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  9—25  to  150 
ton;  injection,  1 — 1 oz.,  2 — 8 oz. 

WELDSEAL  COMPANY,  INC.,  THE 
103-11  98th  Street 
Ozono  Park,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Louis  Goodman,  pres. 

WELLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

806  Packer  Street 
Easton,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  Carl  E.  Weller,  gen. 
mgr.;  R.  E.  Miller,  sales  & adv.  mgr.; 
E.  Y.  Thompson,  plant  mgr. 

WELLS,  W.  W.,  LIMITED 
370  Victoria  Street 
Toronto  2,  Ontorio,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  L.  A.  Wells,  pres.;  Ker- 
gon  Wells,  secy.,  treas.  & gen,  mgr. 

WENDT-SONIS  COMPANY 

lOth  & Collier  Streets 
Hannibal,  Mlssourt 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  1361  W.  Lake  St., 
Chicago;  580  N.  Prairie  Ave.,  Haw- 
thorne,  Calif. 

WAREHOUSE:  Eostern  Carbide  Corp., 
909  Moln  St.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
PERSONNEL:  Henry  T.  Wendt,  part- 
ner; Alec  Sonis,  gen.  mgr.;  Delmar 
Rhino,  supt.;  George  Herrick,  sales 
mgr.;  T.  V.  Hilt,  plant  mgr.  & asst. 
gen.  mgr.;  G.  W.  Conner,  adv.  mgr. 

& asst.  sales  mgr. 

WENTWORTH  MOULD  & DIE  CO. 

93  Cannon  Street  West 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  F.  H.  Chalkley,  owner;  J. 
W.  Dick,  engr. 

WERNER  EXTRUDED  PLA5TIC  CO. 
295  FIfth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
FACTORY:  42-08  Vernon  BIvd.,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y. 

PERSONNEL:  R.  D.  Werner,  pres.;  H. 

S.  Werner,  vice-pres. 

PRESSES:  Extrusion,  1 — 1",  7 — 2V5z". 

WERNER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Ist  Ave.  at  44th  Street 
Brookfield,  Illinois 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  30—50  to  450 
ton;  injection,  6—4  to  22  oz. 


WESCO  PRODUCTS  CO. 

821  South  Hoover  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California 
PERSONNEL:  G.  D.  Westphall,  owner 
& chief  chemist;  D.  E.  Steiger,  gen. 
mgr.  & chief  engr.;  W.  Daws,  plant 
mgr. 

WESS  PLA5T1C  MOLDS,  INC. 

601  Second  Avenue 
New  Hyde  Park,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Bruno  E.  Wessinger,  pres. 
& treas.;  Ernest  Wessinger,  secy. 

WEST  BEND  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 
West  Bend,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL:  A.  H.  Klumb,  pres.  gen. 
mgr.  & treas.;  M.  F.  Walter,  vice-pres.; 
C.  E.  Klumb,  secy.;  P.  A.  Kessler,  sales 
mgr.;  H.  L.  Wilkens,  pur.  agt. 

WEST  COAST  MFG.  & SALES  CO. 
3030  North  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles  31,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Ernest  Steiner,  Jr., 

owner;  Donald  B.  Johnson,  supt. 

WEST  COAST  PLASTICS 
DISTRIBUTORS,  INC. 

2325  Jesse  Street 
Los  Angeles  23,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Morris  L.  Ullman,  pres.; 
Charles  C.  Zimmerman,  vice-pres. 

WESTCHESTER  PtASTICS,  INC. 

326  Waverly  Avenue 
Mamaroneck,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  F.  Kabak,  pres.  & treas.; 
Joseph  F.  Jehie,  vice-pres.;  Robert  R. 
Kabak,  secy. 

WESTCOTT  CHUCK  COMPANY 
Oneida,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  E.  C.  Baker,  pres.;  J.  L. 
Wheaton  & J.  N.  Brown,  vice-pres.;  A. 
P.  Barnoskey,  secy.,  treas.,  gen.  mgr. 
& pur.  agt.;  J.  C.  Harvey,  supt.;  L.  M. 
Carhart,  sales  & odv.  mgr. 

WESTERN  MACHINE  TOOL  WORKS 
Holland,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  R.  C.  Bosch,  pres.;  N. 
Bosch,  vice-pres.;  G.  J.  Bosch,  secy., 
treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  B.  Lundgreen, 
chief  engr.;  C.  E.  MacArthur,  sales 
mgr.;  N.  D.  Chard,  plant  mgr.;  R. 
Parkes,  adv.  mgr. 


WESTERN  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Liberty  & Brice  Streets 
Newark,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  188  W.  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago;  302  W,  12th  St.,  New 
York. 


WESTERN  STATES  LACQUER  CORP. 

4400  East  Washington  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  23,  California 
PERSONNEL:  W.  E.  Pruessing,  pres.  & 
sales  mgr.;  Geo.  H.  Pruessing,  vice- 
pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  R.  J.  Blockinton, 
secy.  & chief  chemist;  O.  D.  Belanger, 
treas.;  Frands  N.  Laird,  supt.  & chief 
engr.;  H.  L.  Donaldson,  adv.  mgr.;  E. 
C.  Wilson,  pur.  agent. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP. 
306  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  princIpal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  G.  A.  Price,  pres.;  W.  G. 
Marshall,  vice-pres.  & dir.  pub.  rei.; 
C.  W.  Pemeroy,  secy.;  L.  H.  Lund, 
treas.;  J,  E.  Callohan,  sales  mgr.;  E. 
R.  Perry,  plant  mgr.;  J.  M.  McKibbin, 
adv.  mgr. 


WESTON  ELECTRICAL  INSTRUMENT 
CORP. 

614  Frelinghuysen  Avenue 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  New 

York. 

PERSONNEL:  E.  R.  Mellen,  pres.;  H.  L. 
Gerstenberger,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  sales; 
R.  R.  Lambe,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  mfg.;  J. 
H.  Miller,  vice-pres.  & chief  engr.;  R. 
Nichols,  secy.  & treas.;  F.  G.  Haw- 
thorne,  comptroller  & asst.  sec.;  G.  E. 
Martin,  mgr.  distr.  morket;  H.  L.  Ole- 
sen,  sales  mgr.;  P.  Barnes,  adv.  mgr.; 
G.  Deaney,  pur.  agt.;  H.  A.  Hartkopf, 
prod.  mgr. 


WESTVACO  CHLORINE  PROD.  CO. 
405  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago;  Cleve- 
land; Cincinnati;  Detroit;  Los  Angeles; 
Newark;  Philadelphia;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
PERSONNEL:  W.  B.  Thom,  pres.;  M.  Y. 
Seotion,  vice-pres.;  L.  Neuberg,  vice- 
pres.;  W.  N.  Willioms,  vice-pres.;  J.  C. 
Thom,  sales  mgr.;  W.  R.  Philbrook,  dir. 
pub.  rei.;  H.  C.  Messman,  pur.  agt. 

WHEELCO  INSTRUMENTS  COMPANY 
847  West  Harrison  Street 
Chicago  7,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  prindpal  dties. 
PERSONNEL:  Fred  A.  Hansen,  pres.; 
Chorles  L.  Saunders,  exec.  vice-pres.; 
R.  A.  Schoenfeld,  vice-pres.  & mgr. 
Div.  3;  C.  A.  Gates,  vice-pres.  & mgr. 
Div.  1;  E.  J.  Stevenson,  secy.  & treas.; 
Paul  Semm,  chief  engr.;  E.  Schneider, 
reseorch  dir.;  H.  W.  Bluethe,  adv. 
mgr.;  W.  Van  Ness,  pur.  agt. 

WHEELER,  LEONARD  ARTHUR 
5102  Southridge  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  43,  California 
PERSONNEL:  L.  A.  Wheeler,  owner. 

WHEELER  OSGOOD  COMPANY,  THE 
1216  St.  Paul  Avenue 
Tacoma  1,  Washington 
BRANCH  OFFiCES:  134  So.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago;  416  W.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles; 
1326  Empire  State  BIdg.,  New  York; 
3045  19th  St.,  San  Francisco. 
PERSONNEL:  N.  O.  Cruver,  pres.  & 
gen.  mgr.;  W.  M.  MacArthur,  L.  J.  Phil- 
lips, J.  H.  Gonyea,  vice-pres.;  P.  M. 
Smith,  secy.  & adv.  mgr.;  J.  F.  Cush- 
ing,  treas.;  R.  H.  0'Neil,  sales  mgr.; 
AI  Shepro,  supt.;  S.  L.  Michael,  dir. 
plastics  reseorch;  J.  M.  Farmer,  dir. 
pub.  rei.;  H.  E.  Haagen,  pur.  agent. 

WHEELING  STAMPING  COMPANY 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia 
PERSONNEL:  A.  W.  Pauli,  Sr.,  pres.;  A. 
W.  Pauli,  Jr.,  treas.;  A.  D.  Pauli,  secy.; 
H.  A.  Kelly,  chief  engr.;  D.  F.  Menard, 
chief  chemist. 

WHITE,  THOMAS  J.,  PLASTICS  CO. 
7818  Weaver  Avenue 
St.  Louis  22,  Missourt 
PERSONNEL:  Thomas  J.  White,  pres.; 
Alberta  White,  vice-pres.;  Robert 
Hope,  secy.;  Max  H.  Zimmerman, 
supt.;  Raymond  Bell,  pur.  agt. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  10 — 75  ton,  3— 
100  ton,  2— IW  ton,  1—300  ton. 

WHITEFORD  PIASTICS  CO.,  INC. 

311  West  66th  Street 
New  York  23,  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Keller  Eng.  Co.. 
3500  Jackson,  Chicago;  Fred  Conley 
Co.,  Sfephenson  Bldg.,  Detroit. 
PERSONNEL:  C.  L.  Whiteford,  pres.; 
C.  E.  Lane,  secy.  & pur.  agt.;  Herb  J. 
Weber,  sales  mgr.;  Martin  Dohren, 
plant  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Extrusion,  1— IVi",  4 — 3", 
1— 4V2";  compression,  2. 

WHITING  CORPORATION 
Harvey,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  S.  H.  Hammond,  pres.;  J. 
C.  Thomos,  secy. 

WHITMCY.  BAXTER,  D.,  & SON,  INC. 
Winchendon,  Massachusetts 
PERSONNEL:  Wm.  M.  Whitney,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  Wm.  H.  Morlock,  vice- 
pres.  & supt.;  K.  O.  Brown,  plant 
mgr.;  E.  D.  May,  chief  chemist. 

WHITSO,  INCORPORATED 
2037  Churchill  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PERSONNEL:  John  B.  Whitted,  pres., 
owner,  treas.  & gen.  mgr.;  E.  M.  So- 
reng,  vice-pres.  & secy.;  James  Zioh, 
supt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  5—88  ton. 

WHYTE  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

113  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York  3,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Daniel  D.  Whyte,  pres. 

& gen.  mgr.;  Nlcholos  Klein,  vice-pres. 

& sales  mgr.;  Stanley  Whyte,  vice- 
pres.,  supt.  & pur.  agt.;  Herman 
Whyte,  treas.;  Jerome  Stern,  design 
engr. 

PRESSES:  Injection,  10 — 10  to  12  oz. 


WICKMAN,  A.  C.  (CANADA),  LTD. 

The  Queensway 

Etobicoke,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  37  Newton  Ave., 
Hamilton,  Ont.;  University  Tower 
Bldg.,  Montreal,  Que.;  2712  Wyan- 
dotte  St.,  Windsor,  Ont. 

PERSONNEL:  W.  T.  Muirhead,  vice- 
pres.  & gen.  mgr.;  L.  B.  Manning,  sales 
mgr.;  P.  H.  White,  plant  mgr. 

WIEGAND,  EDWIN  L.,  COMPANY 
7500  Thomas  Blvd. 

Pittsburgh  8,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL:  E.  N.  Calhoun,  pres.; 
Bruce  A.  Fleming,  vice-pres.  in  chg. 
sales;  M.  M.  Greer,  vice-pres.  in  chg. 
engr.;  A.  P.  Wiegand,  vice-pres.  in 
chg.  prod.;  George  Sowash,  adv.  mgr.; 
R.  D.  Allshouse,  pur.  agt. 

WILCOX  COMPANY,  THE 

1953  South  "C"  Street 

Tacoma  2,  Washington 

PLANTS:  Garibaldi,  Ore.;  497  Middle 

Woterway,  Tacoma. 

PERSONNEL:  H.  G.  Wilcox,  A.  D. 
Myers  & G.  H.  Nothstein,  partners. 

WIICOX-GAY  CORPORATION 
Charlotte,  Michigan 
PERSONNEL:  Chester  Wilcox,  pres,; 
Warren  Hasemeier,  vice-pres.;  Baynon 
Skinner,  treas.;  Roy  Wensley,  gen. 
mgr.;  Frank  Marsh,  supt.;  Larry  Wells, 
chief  engr.;  Wendell  H.  Anderson, 
chief  chem.;  Gerry  Murphy,  sales  mgr.: 
E.  E,  Chapman,  plant  mgr.;  Word 
Hynes,  adv.  mgr,;  Edward  Noah,  pur. 
agt. 

WILKINS,  W.  BURDETTE 
245  East  Ridgewood  Avenue 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL;  W.  Burdette  Wilkins, 
owner. 


WILLIAMS  APPARATUS  CO.,  INC. 
21  Park  Place 
Watertown,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Dexter  B.  Williams,  pres. 

WILLIAMS,  WHITE  & CO. 

801  Third  Avenue 
Moline,  Illinois 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  53  W.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago  4. 

PERSONNEL:  H.  W.  Getz,  pres.;  H.  H. 
Rogers,  vice-pres.  & soles  mgr.;  G.  H. 
Case,  vice-pres.;  W.  A.  Thorngren, 
secy.;  D.  R.  Peal,  supt.;  D.  F.  Green, 
chief  engr.;  E.  C.  Case,  pur.  agt. 

WILLMAX  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
202  Broadway 
Brooklyn  11,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Max  Landau,  owner; 

Leon  Solomon,  gen.  mgr. 

WILLSON  PLASTICS  DIVISION 
Willson  Magazine  Camera  Company 
6022  Media  Street 
Philadelphia  31,  Pennsylvonia 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  Oakmont,  Delaware 
County,  Pa.  (Plant  No.  2). 
PERSONNEL:  T.  Carroll,  Willson,  Sr., 
pres.;  T.  Carroll  Willson,  Jr.,  gen. 
mgr.;  David  Hubbard,  asst.  mgr.;  John 
E.  Chevalier,  sales  mgr.;  Frank  M. 
Clinton,  plant  mgr.;  William  J.  Grace, 
pur.  agt.;  Richard  Nation,  prod.  head. 

WILMINGTON  FIBRE  SPECIALTY  CO. 
Post  Office  Drower  1028 
Wilmington  99,  Delaware 
PERSONNEL:  J.  W.  Norris,  pres.;  F.  L. 
Gerhauser,  gen.  mgr.;  H.  M.  Romig, 
sales  mgr.  & adv.  mgr.;  J.  H.  Qutnn, 
pur.  agent. 

WILPET  ENGINEERING  & MFG.  CO. 
244  Dukes  Street 
Kearny,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  William  L.  Niciaus  & 
Peter  Pfaff,  partners. 

WILROSS  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Hawthorne,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  Harry  E.  Wilson,  pres.; 
Worren  L.  Rossin,  vice-pres.;  Joseoh 
E.  Walsh,  supt. 

WILSON,  ARTHUR  W. 

Box  187 

Riverton,  New  Jersey 
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WILSON  CARBON  CO.,  INC. 

60  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  P.  J.  Wilson,  pres.  & 
treos.;  John  S.  Stump,  Jr.,  vice-pres.; 
A.  F.  Reeve,  secy. 

WILSON,  E.  H. 

85  Newell  Street 
Pittsfieid,  Massachusetts 


WILSON,  ELBERT  A. 

R.  F.  D.  1 
Quarryville,  Pa. 

WILSON  & HOPPE  PLASTICS 
401  East  Los  Nietos  Road 
Whittier,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Ralph  Wilson,  pres.; 

Ralph  Wilson,  Jr.,  vice-pres.;  Mrs.  A. 
D.  Hoppe,  secy.;  Art  Hoppe,  treas.; 
Harold  L.  Atkinson,  sales  mgr. 

WILSON  MECHANICAL 
INSTRUMENT  CO.,  INC. 

230  Park  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York 

WILSON.  SCOTT  & FOORD,  FRITZ 

4 Eost  53rd  Street 

New  York,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Chos.  A.  Jerabek,  chief 

engr. 


WINDMAN  BROTHERS 

3325  Union  Pacific  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  23,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Irving  Windman,  gen. 
mgr.;  Murray  Windman,  prod.  supt.; 
Philip  Windman,  chief  engr.;  Sam 
Windman,  tooling  supt. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  22. 

WINDSOR  TOOL  & DIE,  LTD. 

575  Langlois  Avenue 
Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  E.  B.  Lone,  pres.;  C.  M. 
Lossing,  secy.  & gen.  mgr.;  M.  A. 
Wilkie,  treas.;  C.  Doster,  supt. 

WINNER,  LEWIS 
52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York 

WINNER  MFC.  CO.,  INC. 

West  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
PERSONNEL:  H.  T.  Winner,  Sr.,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  H.  K.  Thompson,  vice* 
pres.;  Julius  Rosenwald,  secy,;  Charles 
Show,  treas.;  Charles  Sickles,  supt.; 
e Drake,  chief  engr.;  Chas. 

Stryker,  chief  chem.;  Richard  Bernosco, 
pur.  agt. 


WINTROB,  M.,  & SONS,  LTD. 

260  Spadina  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  M.  Wintrob,  pres. 

WIRT  nASTIC  STUDIO 
3409  Giendale  BIvd. 

Los  Angeles  26,  Colif. 

PERSONNEL:  Lauren  W.  Wirt,  owner; 
Victor  Provenzano,  supt. 


WIRZ,  A.  H.,  INCORPORATED 
2300  West  4th  Street 
Chester,  Pennsytvania 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  80  E.  Jackson  BIvd., 
Chicago  4;  1709  W.  8th  St.,  Los  An- 
geles 14;  710  S.  4th  St.,  Memphis  2; 
50  Eost  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 


PERSONNEL:  H.  S.  Dorlington,  pres. 
M.  K.  Dresden,  treas. 


WISCONSIN  RUBBER  PROD.  CO. 
2013  Eost  Copitol  Drive 
Milwoukee  11,  Wisconsin 

PERSONNEL:  Chorles  V.  Krav,  gen 
mgr. 


WITCO  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
295  Modison  Avenue 
New  York  17.  New  York 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Akron,  Boston,  Chi- 
cogo,  Clevelond,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles, 
Son  Froncisco. 

PERSONNEL:  R.  I.  Wishnick,  pres.;  T. 

J.  Starkie,  vice-pres.  & soles  mgr.;  L. 
J.  Wiener,  secy.;  F.  C.  Wissemann, 
treas.;  S.  R.  Hamby,  chief  engr.;  Dr. 
l.  H.  Cohan,  chief  chem.;  W.  F.  Twom- 
bly,  adv.  mgr.;  J.  A.  Raggio,  pur.  agt. 

WOBURN  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

1200  Horrison  Avenue 
Keorny,  New  Jersey 
AGENTS:  All  principal  cities 


PERSONNEL:  A.  G.  H.  Reimold,  pres.; 
R.  P.  0'Rourke,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  in- 
dustriel rei.;  K.  Reimold,  vice-pres.  in 
chg.  opr.;  L.  P.  Jenness,  vice-pres.  in 
chg.  pur.;  P.  Clement,  vice-pres.  in 
chg.  const.  & maint.;  R.  J.  Rodgers, 
secy.;  E.  W.  Price,  treas.;  W.  L.  At- 
wood,  sales  mgr.  & asst.  to  pres.; 
John  D.  Whitmore,  pub.  rei.  counsel; 

K.  Schroder,  tech.  dir. 

WOLF-SCHRAGER  CORP. 

1412  Augustina  Avenue 
Far  Rockaway,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Milton  M.  Schrager,  pres. 
& gen.  mgr.;  Mory  Zaret,  secy.;  Jack 
Levine,  treas. 

PRESSES:  Iniection,  1—8  oz. 

WOLFE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC. 
820  Penn  Ayenue 
Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL:  M.  J.  Wolfe,  pres.;  Leah 
Wolfe,  secy.  & treas.;  M.  C.  Thomas, 
supt. 

WOLSEY  COMPANY,  INC. 

737  Kohier  Street 
Los  Angeles  21,  Californio 
PERSONNEL:  C.  K.  Wolsey,  pres.;  Jack 
A.  Altman,  vice-pres.;  H.  C.  Wolsey, 
secy.;  M.  A.  Altman,  treas. 

WOLVERINE  PLASTICS,  INC. 

495  Redmon  Road 
Milan,  Michigan 

PERSONNEL:  John  J.  Rossiter,  pres,; 
Robert  G.  Dailey,  exec.  vice-pres.  A 
gen.  mgr.;  R.  W.  Ryan,  secy.;  Dr.  S. 

L.  LaFever,  treas.;  W.  D.  Potter,  supt.; 
A.  David  Miles,  Jr.,  pur.  agent. 
PRESSES:  injeetion,  1 — 6 oz.,  2 — 8 oz., 
1-9  oz. 

WONDER  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

323  Berry  Street 
Brooklyn  11,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  S.  B.  Belioeff,  pres.,  gen. 
mgr.  & pur.  agent;  W.  Belioeff,  secy. 
& treas.;  S.  H.  Seligman,  sales  mgr.; 
N.  Gordon,  supt. 

PRESSES:  Injeetion,  1—4  oz. 

WOOD,  D.  AND  W. 

8318  Kenyon  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  45,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Walter  W.  Wood  & Dor- 
othy  M.  Wood,  owners. 

WOOD,  R.  D..  COMPANY 
Public  Ledger  Building 
Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

PERSONNEL:  E,  Roy  Russell,  pres.; 
Theodore  V.  Wood,  vice-pres.  & gen. 
sales  mgr.;  John  J.  Troster,  secy.  & 
treas.;  Louis  A.  Camerota,  chief  engr.; 
Samuet  Rhoades,  sales  mgr.;  Douglas 
J.  Peake,  plant  mgr.;  Alvoh  H.  Smith, 
adv.  mgr.;  Ray  C.  Carric,  pur.  agent. 

WOODALL  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

7565  East  McNichols  Road 
Detroit  5,  Michigan 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago;  Cleve- 
land; Lourel,  Miss.;  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y.;  Monroe,  Mich. 

PERSONNEL:  H.  J.  Woodoll,  pres.; 

M.  S.  Randall,  vice-pres.  & gen.  mgr.; 
C.  B.  Johnson,  vice-pres.;  H.  C.  Dee, 
vice-pres.  & mgr.  Chicago  br.;  H.  8. 
Polmer,  vice-pres.  & mgr.  Long  Island 
City  br.;  M.  E.  Griffin,  secy.  & treas.; 
George  Goin,  supt.;  Earl  A.  Burns, 
plant  mgr.;  James  W.  Greig,  chief 
engr.;  Owen  H.  Pelham,  chief  chem- 
ist;  G.  K..Geisbuhler,  pur.  agent. 

WOODWELDING,  INCORPORATED 
3000  West  Olive  Avenue 
Burbank,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Jack  B.  Cunningham, 

pres.;  Dewey  Fox,  chief  tooling  engr.; 
George  Golovin,  sales  mgr.;  Robert 
L.  Strawn,  adv.  mgr.;  G.  L.  White,  ex- 
port mgr. 

WORCESTER  MOULDED  PLASTICS 

CO. 

14  Hygeio  Street 
Worcester  8,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  130  W.  Chippewa 
St.,  Buffalo  2;  17  E.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17. 

PERSONNEL:  Horace  Gooch,  secy.  & 
treas.;  Bertram  Grahom,  supt.;  Ralph 
E.  Williams,  pur.  agent. 

PRESSES:  Injeetion,  1 — 4 oz.,  7 — 8 oz., 

8 — 16  oz.,  2—24  oz. 


WORLD  PIASTEX,  INC. 

1736  Jerome  Avenue 

Bronx  53,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Milton  Book,  pres.; 

George  Streisguth,  vice-pres.;  Edward 

B.  Leimseider,  secy.;  Leon  A.  Cook, 

treas. 

PRESSES:  Extrusion,  1—114,  2—314. 

WORTHINGTON  PUMP  & 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

Harrison,  New  Jersey 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  C.  E.  Searle,  pres.;  C.  N. 
Barney,  vice-pres.  & secy.;  H.  C.  Ram- 
sey,  exec.  vice-pres.;  L.  C.  Ricketts, 
vice-pres.  in  chg.  mfg.;  H.  A.  Feld- 
bush,  vice-pres.  in  chg.  engr.;  E.  J. 
Schwanhausser,  vice-pres.  in  chg. 
sales;  A.  L.  Davis,  adv.  mgr.;  C.  Rey- 
nell,  gen.  mgr.  purchases  ond  trofFtc. 

WRIGHT  HOIST  DIVISION 
AMERICAN  CHAIN  AND  CABLE 
COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 
York,  Pennsylvania 
PERSONNEL;  C.  B.  Veit,  sales  mgr. 

WRIGHT,  RUSSELL,  & ASSOCIATES 
11  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Russel  Wright,  owner; 
Edwin  Fitzwerfer,  ossociate;  Fronces 
Johnson,  dir.  pub.  rei. 

WROBLE  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
1067  Davis  Terrace 
Schenectady  3,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Woodrow  L.  Wroble, 

owner,  treas.  & chief  engr,;  Magda- 
lene  Karlin,  secy.;  Marshall  Wroble, 
gen.  mgr.;  Alon  Minkler,  sales  mgr.; 
Stanley  Sporrold,  plant  mgr. 

WROUGHT  WASHER  MFG.  CO. 

2265  South  Bay  Street 
Milwoukee  7,  Wisconsin 
PERSONNEL:  Fred  C.  Doepke,  pres,; 
Charles  H.  Disch,  vice-pres.  & pur. 
agt.;  Lawson  Adams,  secy.  & treas.; 
Myron  H.  Disch,  supt.;  C.  R.  Dowdy, 
chief  engr.;  Walter  F.  Gorges,  sales 
& adv.  mgr.;  C.  T.  Hibner,  plant  mgr. 

WUELKER  INFRA  RED  & LIGHTING 
COMPANY 
967-71  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 
PERSONNEL:  W.  E.  Wuelker,  owner. 

WYANDOTTE  CHEMICALS  CORP. 
Wyondote,  Michigon 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  In  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  E.  M.  Ford,  pres.;  W.  F. 
Torrey,  vice-pres.,  senior;  Bert  Cremers, 
vice-pres.  in  chg.  soles;  Arthur  Schrub- 
nng,  chief  engr.;  Ford  Ballantyne,  secy, 
& treas.;  T.  H.  Vaughn,  dir.  research; 
Robert  Raine,  adv.  dir.;  G.  J.  Gettle- 
man,  dir.  pub.  rei.;  A.  D.  Harris,  pur, 
agent. 

WYNN  MFG.  CO. 

5110  Germontown  Avenue 
Philadelphia  44,  Pennsylvania 

WYSSMONT  COMPANY 
31-04  Northern  Boulevard 
Long  Island  City  1,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Arnold  & Herman  Weis- 
selberg,  partners;  William  Raiseh,  part- 
ner & gen.  mgr.;  M.  J.  0'Carroll,  sales 
mgr-;  Sydney  Frankel,  chief  engr.; 
Alexonder  Lone,  chem.  engr.;  A.  Hand- 
schuh,  pur.  ogent. 


WYZENBECK  B STARF,  INC. 

038  West  Hubbard  Street 
Chicago  22,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  A.  Wyienbeck,  pres.  & 
owner;  W.  D.  Mishier,  gen.  mgr,,  secy. 
\ "^9^.;  A.  Wyzenbeck,  treas.  & 

chief  engr.;  J.  Kolenbrander,  supt.; 
Poul  Bath,  plant  mgr.;  W.  Sheppord, 
pur.  agent. 


YARDLEY  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
142  Parsons  Avenue 
Columbus,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Ray  A.  Smith,  2970 
W.  Grond  BIvd.,  Detroit;  James  H. 
Sovoge  Associates,  20  Vesey  St.,  New 


PERSONNEL:  F.  B.  Hill,  Jr.,  pres.  & 
owner;  W.  E.  Jocobson,  secy.;  Charles 
A.  Ebner,  gen.  mgr.;  R.  W.  Rosel,  sales 
mgr.;  P.  D.  Parkinson,  pur.  agent. 
PRESSES:  Extrusion,  9 — IV2  to  3 in.; 
Injeetion,  1—4  oz.,  1—8  oz.,  3 — 12  oz. 

YORK  PLASTIC  INDUSTRIES 
604  King  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
PERSONNEL:  R.  A.  Kirk  & A.  McGhee, 
partners. 

YORKER  AND  SONS 
4481  Washington  Street 
Denver,  Colorado 

PERSONNEL:  Oscar  B.  Yorker,  gen. 
mgr.;  Neal  C.  Yorker,  plant  mgr. 
PRESSES:  Compression,  2 — 120  ton; 
injeetion,  2—1  oz. 

YOUNG  ARBOR  COMPANY 
3257  Bradford  Road 
Cleveland  Heights  18,  Ohio 
PERSONNEL:  Ray  A.  Young,  owner  & 
chief  engr.;  Ray  J.  Young,  sales  mgr. 

YOUNG  & BERTKE  COMPANY 

1038  Hulbert  Avenue 

Cincinnati  14,  Ohio 

PERSONNEL:  P,  C.  Young,  pres.  & 

treos.;  L.  S.  Young,  vice-pres.;  George 

Roesei,  secy.;  W.  C.  Phelps,  chief  engr. 

YOUNG  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
6500  Mock  Avenue 
Detroit,  Michigan 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  All  principal  cities. 
PERSONNEL:  V.  A.  Fox,  pres.  & gen. 
mgr.;  C.  H.  Lisch,  Sr.,  secy.  & treas.; 

J.  A.  Trethoway,  supt.;  P.  A.  Meyer, 
chief  engr.;  R.  J.  Ruff,  sales  & adv. 
mgr.;  L.  Nowrot,  pur.  agent. 

ZAFON  DIVISION 
Atlos  Powder  Company 
Stamford,  Connecticut 

ZENITH  PLASTICS  COMPANY 
2266  Eost  38th  Street 
Los  Angeles  11,  California 
PERSONNEL:  Milton  Brucker,  pres.  & 
chief  engr.;  Albert  Greenberg,  secy. 

& gen.  mgr.;  Keith  Scribner,  supt.;  Irv- 
ing Green,  soles  mgr.;  Floyd  Huhn, 
plant  mgr.;  Victor  Sokolove,  dir.  pub. 
rei.;  Charles  Brucker,  pur.  agent. 

ZELL  PRODUCTS 

536  Broadway 

New  York  12,  New  York 

PERSONNEL:  Daniel  D.  Zell,  pres.; 

Charles  M.  Zell,  vice-pres.;  Sol  Young, 

secy.;  M.  Goldsmith,  pur.  agent. 

ZENITH  PLASTICS  CO. 

1009  Rockwell  Avenue 
Cleveland  14,  Ohio 
PERSONNEL:  Fred  N.  Acker,  pres.  & 
treas.;  John  W.  Wursthorn,  vice-pres.; 
Wm.  E.  Taylor,  chief  engr.  & plant 
mgr.;  Paul  R.  Zurlinden,  soles  mgr.; 

P.  Keidel,  pur.  agent. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  1—200  ton,  1— 
250  ton;  Injeetion,  1—4  oz.,  1 — 7 oz., 
1—9  oz.,  1-12  oz. 

ZENNER,  JUSTIN 
833  West  Sheriden  Road 
Chicogo  13,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  Justin  Zenner,  owner. 

ZEPHYR  AMERICAN  CORP. 

2 West  46th  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 
PERSONNEL:  Arnold  Neustodter,  pres.; 

A.  Edward  Pollock,  secy.  & treas.;  Mil- 
ton E.  Wolf,  sales  mgr.;  Jerome  Stein- 
er, plant  mgr.;  Irving  L.  Goff,  pur.  agt. 

ZOLA,  JOHN  C. 

2662  Tenth  Avenue 

Arcadia,  California  GS 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  6235  S.  Manhattan 
Pl.,  Los  Angeles. 

ZOLLINGER,  ALBERT,  INC. 

1243-47  Warren  Avenue 
Downers  Grove,  Illinois 
PERSONNEL:  Albert  Zollinger,  pres.; 
Ann  L.  Zollinger,  vice-pres.;  Norman 
Zollinger,  secy.  & treas.;  T.  A.  Rogus, 
plant  mgr. 

PRESSES:  Compression,  8 — 15  to  200 
ton;  transfer,  3-50  to  150  tons,  in- 
jeetion,  1 — 8 oz. 
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Product  Evaluation  Buyer  Panel.  The  first 

buyer  panel  in  connection  with  the  product 
evaluation  program  recehtly  announced  by 
The  Dow  Chemical  Company  met  with  tech- 
nical  and  consumer  groups  associated  with 
the  program. 

Katherine  Fisher,  director  of  Good  House- 
keeping  Institute,  in  Midland  to  study  the 
Dow  evaluation  program  from  the  consumer 
viewpoint,  met  with  the  buyers  in  an  ex- 
officio  copacity. 

The  panel  viewed  the  molding  of  plastic 
articles  in  experimental  molding  laboratories 
and  during  the  balance  of  the  morning  sat 
in  joint  session  with  Dow's  Product  Evalua- 
tion Committee  after  witnessing  many  of  the 
tests  such  as  heat  distortion,  impact  strength 
and  chemical  resistance,  to  which  products 
are  subjected  during  evaluation.*  Some  fifty 
different  products  were  considered  as  to  de- 
sign, color  and  salability. 

The  meeting  held  is  part  of  a six-point  pro- 
gram recently  instituted  by  Dow  to  upgrade 
the  quality  of  products  made  from  their  plas- 
ties,  especially  Styron  which  has  particularly 
widespread  use  in  consumer  products. 

The  program  ineludes  téchnical  evaluation 
of  all  plastic  products  produced  by  molders 
using  Styron,  consumer  panels  which  test  the 
products  under  aetual  use  conditions,  re* 
volving  panels  of  buyers  meeting  in  large 
buying  areas  throughout  the  country. 

National  Téchnical  Laboratories.  820  Mis- 

sion  Street,  South  Pasadena,  Calif.,  manu- 
faeturers  of  the  well-known  Beckman  Instru- 
ments, recently  announced  a portable  glass 
electrod  pH  Meter  which  combines  maximum 
accuracy  and  versatility  with  the  conve- 
nience  of  full  AC  operation.  Designated  as 
the  Beckman  Model  H Meter,  the  instrument 
can  be  plugged  directly  into  any  standard 
llOv.  50/60  cycle  AC  line,  and  can  be  easily 
transported  from  one  location  to  another  or 
installed  permanently. 

The  Model  H covers  the  full  scale  of  0 to 
14  pH  and  cafl  also  be  used  for  making 
millivolt  readings  within  the  range  0 to  ±:  410 
millivolts.  Measurements  of  pH  can  be  made 
to  an  accuracy  of  0.03  pH  unit,  and  millivolt 
readings  to  2 millivolts,  thus  providing  un- 
usually  high  operating  accuracy.  A neutral 
position  on  the  switch  disconnects  the  indicat- 
ing  meter  from  the  electrical  circuit  to  avoid 
excessive  swinging  of  the  meter  needle  during 
warm-up  periods  and  when  changing  test 
samples  or  electrodes. 

The  Detroit  Mold  Engineering  Company,  6686 

East  McNichols  Street,  Detroit  12,  Michigan, 
has  comprehensively  summarized  a whole 
hne  of  standardized  mold  bases  and  parts 
for  plastics  and  die  casting  molds  in  its 
DME  Standard  Mold  Base  * catalog  which 
is  a 150  page  review  of  availabilities  and 
engineering. 

The  Monsanto  Chemical  Company,  600  Mon- 
santo Avenue,  Springeld  2,  Massachusetts, 
has  produced  a handbook  treatment  of  meth- 
ods  by  which  cellulose  acetate  materials 
may  be  fabricated.  "Produetion  Information 
Bulletin  No.  50"  details  Processing  details 
for  Fibestos  and  Vuepack.  It  gives  step-by- 
step*procedures  for  handling  such  items  as 
blown  loys,  plastics-covered  wood  heels, 
buttons,  novelties,  cutlery  handles,  and 
tooth  and  hair  brushes.  The  fabricating  of 
round  and  square  boxes  is  similarly  out- 
lined. 


The  Koppers  Company,  Inc.,  Koppers  Build- 

ing,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania,  has  de- 
veloped  a new  chart  which  lists  more  than 
30  properties,  such  as  mechanical,  electri- 
cal, optical  and  thermal  for  various  rigid 
plastics  and  has  these  properties  arranged 
by  materials  in  the  order  of  their  increas- 
ing  specific  gravity.  The  bulletin  containing 
this  chart,  C-7-105,  ineludes  polystyrene, 
ethyl  cellulose,  nylon,  methaerylates,  cellu- 
lose propionate,  cellulose  acetate,  butyrate, 
phenolics,  allyls,  polyvinyl  chloride,  cellu- 
lose acetate,  vinyl  chloride  acetate,  cellulose 
nitrate,  melamines,  ureas  and  vinylidene. 

The  Irvington  Varnish  & Insulator  Company. 

6 Argyle  Terrace,  Irvington,  New  lersey,  has 
published  a booklet  summarizing  the  facts 
about  "Cardolite,"  the  trade  name  for  a 
group  of  resins  derived  from  the  shell  of  the 
cashew  nut  with  special  reactive  character- 
istics  due  to  the  strueture  of  the  high  molec- 
ular  weight  side  chain  of  these  nut  shell 
phenols.  The  booklet  lists  over  40  resins  so 
derived  together  with  indications  of  specific 
uses. 

The  American  Cynamid  Company,  39  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.,  has  re- 
leased  its  new  bulletin  "Aero  Brand  Metal- 
lic  Soaps."  It  covers  the  essential  use-factors 
on  various  metallic  soaps  for  plastics  indus- 
try  specification.  ineluded  are  aluminum, 
calcium,  and  magnesium  and  zinc  stear- 
ates  in  various  types. 

The  National  Rubber  Machinery  Company, 

47  West  Exchange  St„  Akron  8,  Ohio,  in  its 
booklet  "NRM  Plastics  Extrusion  Equipment," 
reviews  its  lines  covering  oil  and  electric 
heated  extruders,  take  up  and  cooling  units, 
wire  covering  units,  conveyors,  drying  cab- 
inets,  granulators,  and  cross-heads. 

The  Fabri-Form  Company,  100  Seneca  St., 

Byesville,  Ohio,  is  sending  out  its  "27  Ways 
To  Use  Fabricated  Plastics",  the  objeet  of 
which  is  to  show  how  and  where  fabricated 
plastics  may  be  used  to  advantage.  An 
illustrated  booklet,  it  contains  case  citations 
which  inelude  many  industrial,  consumer 
and  commercial  products. 

The  Minnesota  Mining  & Manufaeturing  Com- 
pany, 901  Fauquier  Avenue,  St.  Paul  6, 
Minnesota,  has  released  a booklet  called 
"3M  Adhesives  in  Industry",  which  consists 
of  dramatized  suggestions  for  use  and  tabu- 
lated  indications  of  properties  and  charac- 
teristics. 

Such  bonding  operations  as  plywood-to- 
metal  and  vinyl-sheeting-to-wood  as  well  as 
the  sealing  of  aireraft  cabins,  auto  bodies 
and  boat  decks  and  the  application  of  pro- 
tective  and  anti-corrosion  coatings  to  metal 
are  pietured.  18  case  histories  and  26  ad- 
hesive  formulas  are  reviewed. 

The  Handicraft  Division  of  the  Burgess  Bat- 
tery  Company,  Lake  Zurich,  Illinois,  has  de- 
veloped  a new  "vibro-graving"  tool  for 
marking  and  engraving  on  plastic  jewelry, 
as  well  as  on  gold,  stainless  steel  and  all 
other  precious  metals. 

Weighing  only  9 ounces,  this  tool  is 
adapted  to  long  periods  of  use  without  tir- 
ing  the  hand,  according  to  the  company. 
The  tool  operates  by  electricity,  and  is 
packaged  in  a kit  form  which  contains  three 


attachments  ineluding  a diamond  point,  a 
tantalum  Carbide  point  ond  a ball-  point  for 
the  various  types  of  engraving. 

The  Livingstone  Engineering  Company,  120 

Milk  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  is  mar- 
keting its  new  line  of  electric  steam  genera- 
tors, which  are  available  in  models  capable 
of  supplying  up  to  270  pounds  of  steam  an 
hour,  at  ddjustable  pressure  up  to  500 
pounds  per  square  inch.  This  line  is  the 
corapany's  answer  to  the  growing  demand 
for  high  pressure  steam  sources  to  operate 
plastic  molding  machines. 

Called  Speedylectric,  these  boilers  are  lo- 
cated  right  at  the  press  and  therefore  elim- 
inate  the  complicated  and  expensive  pipe 
layouts  necessary  with  central  steam  sources. 
Produetion  line  layouts  can  be  made  without 
considering  location  of  steam  and  return 
lines. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Company,  1230  6th 
Avenue,  New  York,  is  now  manufaeturing  a 
unique  thermoplastic  material  known  as  Ver- 
salite  that  is  tough,  light  in  weight,  and  easy 
to  form  into  compound  shapes.  Because  of  its 
high  impact  strength,  low  water  absorption 
and  excellent  insulating  properties,  it  is  being 
used  for  a new  type  of  shipping  container  for 
dry  and  frozen  foods. 

Versalite,  according  to  the  manufaeturers, 
can  be  formed  into  irregular  and  compound 
shapes'  as  large  as  5 feet  by  10  feet.  It  can 
be  made  in  almost  any  thickness  above  .020 
inches  and  can  have  solid  color  throughout, 
with  dull,  satin,  gloss  or  embossed  finish.  It 
will  not  chip  or  warp  and  is  highly  resistant 
to  gasoline,  oils  and  most  commercial 
cleaners. 


The  Mico  Instrument  Company,  80  Trow- 

bridge  St.,  Cambridge  38,  Massachusetts,  is 
currently  introducing  its  new  2 arid  3-dimen- 
sional  Engraver,  a portable  pantograph  ma- 
chine.  Engineered  for  extreme  simplicity,  it 
requires  no  highly  skilled  mechanic  for  its 
successful  use.  Three-dimensional  milling  is 
accomplished  by  merely  tracing  the  shape  of 
an  enlarged  master  with  the  stylus. 


This  new  combination  edging  and  folding 

machine  that  will  simultoneously  bead  or 
fold  one  or  both  parallel  edges  of  sheet 
plastic  in  like  or  different  beads  or  folds 
is  now  available  to  the  plastic  fabricating 
industry  through  the  Taber  Instrument  Cor- 
poration, 120  Goundry  Street,  North  Tona- 
wanda.  New  York.  Designed  for  ropid  sus- 
tained  produetion  and  guaranteed  repetitive 
uniformity,  this  Taber  Duplex  Edger  can 
bead  or  fold  500  to  1000  inches  of  sheet 
plastic  per  minute  ranging  in  gauge  from 
.005  to  .020  in  thickness  and  from  2 to  20 
inches  in  width. 

Operation  of  the  machine  is  continuous 
and  automatic  when  roll  material  is  used, 
while  sheets,  die  cut  or  printed  blanks  are 
fed  by  hand.  Electrically  heated,  thermo- 
statically  controlled  dies  for  a variety  of 
bead  shapes  are  available  and  special  dies 
may  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  in- 
dividual manufaeturing  problems. 

In  the  folding  operation  the  continuous 
plastic  web  is  pre-formed  in  a roller  type 
guide  before  entering  the  edging  machine 
where  the  heated  dies  form  the  fold  and 
cool  it.  The  guides  are  easily  attached. 
Ouick  change  forming  and  cooling  die  hold- 
ers  are  standard  equipment  and  reduce 
produetion  interruptions  and  equipment 
down-time  to  a minimum  when  changing 
from  one  die  combination  to  another  as  re- 
quired  in  producing  a different  size  and 
type  of  bead. 
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Plostics  Pioneer  occupies  new  modem  plant 

— the  Emeloid  Co.  moves  to  Hillside,  N.  J. 

1919  and  1948  are  significant  dates  in  the 
field  of  manufactured  plastic  products. 

In  1919,  when  the  only  thermo  plastic 
known  was  celluloid,  Edward  K.  Madan  and 
Myron  P.  Leeds,  both  fresh  out  of  Uncle 
Sam's  armed  forces,  formed  the  Emeloid 
Company  . . . dedicated  to  new  and  better 
Products  in  plastics. 

They  hired  good  men  . . . cooperative  men 
. . . enterprising  men  . . . and  set  out  to  show 
American  business  how  to  utilize  plastics. 

Today,  1948,  Emeloid  is  an  acknowledged 
leader  in  the  plastics  industry  . . . both  from 
a Creative  and  manufacturing  standpoint. 

Utilizing  mass  production  methods  ...  in- 
volving  18  different  types  of  operations,  from 
injection  molding  and  lithographing  to  em- 
bossing  and  stamping,  Emoloid  produces  a 
variety  of  effective  advertising  specialities; 
plastic  instruments  for  calculating  and  meas* 
uring;  a large  variety  of  fabricated  plastic 
parts  for  manufacturers  on  contract;  such  as 
name  plates,  radio  dials,  handbag  handles, 
and  many  others,  and  innumerable  products 
for  resale  through  syndicate  stores  ...  IN 
FACT,  ANYTHING  IN  PLASTICS. 

Whatever  business  desires,  regardless  of 
size  or  shape,  from  the  clearest  transparen- 
cies  to  white  opaques  and  colors  . . . IF  IT 
IS  MADE  OF  PLASTIC  . . . Emeloid  produces 
it  better,  faster,  and  more  economically. 

But  Emeloid,  like  all  pioneers,  is  looking 
ahead  . . . seeking  new  horizons. 

Emeloid  wants  more  room  to  expand,  flex 
its  muscles,  and  do  a bigger  ond  better 
plastics  job. 

Today,  that  dream  is  realized. 

Emeloid  has  completed  a new  modem 
plant  in  Hillside,  New  Jersey  . . . dose  to 
U.  S.  Route  29  . . . just  a short  distance  from 
Newark  Center  and  New  York  City. 

Here,  under  one  roof  . . . occupying  more 
than  40,000  square  feet  of  space  and  with 
additional  room  for  growth  . . . Emeloid  looks 
to  the  future. 

And  the  future  for  plastic  products  appears 
to  be  magnificent. 

Emeloid's  new  production  facilities,  de- 
signed  for  super  mass  production  techniques, 
has  trebled  past  capacities  and  has  in- 
creased  the  range  of  the  Emeloid  Company's 
plastic  Services.  Coupled  with  Emeloid's  con- 
stant  research  . . . aimed  at  developing  new 
uses  for  plastics  in  industry  . ...  the  future 
looks  very  bright. 

Established  now  in  these  new  Creative  sur- 
roundings  . . . assured  by  its  record  of  per- 
formance in  the  past,  and  ever-mindful  of  the 
increasingly  rigid  requirements  of  American 
industry  . . . Emeloid  anticipates  a bright, 
growing.  and  useful  importance  for  plastics 
products  in  our  everyday  living. 

W.  S.  Macdonald  & Co.,  33  University  Road, 
Cambridge  38,  Mass.,  announces  the  new 
Macdonald  Temperature  Controller,  designed 
primarily  for  use  with  electrically  heated 
ovens  and  furnaces.  which  narrows  to  less 
than  1/10®  F.  any  temperature  fluctuations 
in  equipment  under  its  control.  Its  power 
handling  capacity  is  275  watt  at  110  volt 
and  550  watt  at  220  volt  over  a temperature 
range  from  room  temperature  to  1200®  F. 
Temperatures  may  be  chosen  with  an  accu- 
racy  of  5%  and  once  established,  are  main- 
tained  with  a sensitivity  of  better  than 
1/10“  F. 

The  eledrical  circuit  consists  of  three  parts: 
a resistance  bridge,  an  amplifier,  and  a thy- 
ratron  circuit.  One  arm  of  the  bridge  is  a 
temperature  • sensitive  resistance  element 


which  is  placed  in  the  apparatus  to  be  con- 
troUed.  One  adjacent  arm  is  a continuously 
variable  resistor.  The  sliding  contact  of  this 
resistor  is  driven  by  an  indicator  dial  on  the 
front  panel  and  may  be  adjusted  for  the 
desired  temperature.  The  bridge  is  excited 
from  a transformer.  The  controller  fills  a need 
for  more  exact  control  within  narrower  limits 
in  the  field  of  plastics  molding  and  related 
Work  where  uniformity  of  output  in  manu- 
facturing along  with  reduction  of  power  and 
material  waste  are  production  objectives.  It 
requires  no  calibration  after  instdllation  and 
it  may  be  operated  up  to  100®  from  the  con- 
trolled  oven. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Manufocturing  Company. 

Mount  Gilead,  Ohio,  announces  the  recent 
development  of  this  large  capacity  thermo- 
plastic  injection  molding  machine,  capable 
of  molding  40  ounces  of  acetate  or  32  ounces 
of  polystrene  per  cycle.  This  giant  machine, 
one  of  the  largest,  single  nozzlø  injection 
machines  ever  built,  molds  all  types  of 
ihermo-plastic  material  (vinyl-vinylidene  chlo 
ride  requires  special  alloy  heating  chamber). 

The  new  H-P-M  40  ounce  Injection  Machine 
is  entirely  automatic.  Only  the  removal  of 
the  molded  parts  is  required  by  the  operator 
after  they  have  been  automatically  ejected 
from  the  mold. 


The  Hydraulic  Preis  Mfg.  Co.,  Mounf  Gi/ead, 
Ohio,  has  designed  this  H-P-M  Smooth  Line  20- 
ton  laboratory  press  with  a double-acting  ram 
to  provfde  positive  pullback  pressure  for  sepa- 
rating  molds,  dies,  etc.  The  press  has  a maxi- 
mum  travel  of  8*',  maximum  pullback  pressure 
2^/2  fons.  Pressing  surfaces  are  8x9'"  with  maxi- 
mum opening  of  14".  WUI  maintain  accurate 
pressure  holding  over  long  intervals. 


M.  A.  Cumming  & Co.,  43  6/eecker  St.,  New 
York  City,  hås  buHt  this  new  platen  press  for 
the  economical  production  of  parts  by  drawing, 
forming  ond  mofch  molding  processes.  It  wHI 
handle  thermoplastic  and  thermosetting  mate- 
rials, molded  and  foamed  rubber  and  vinyl 
plastics,  pulp  and  glass  fiber  preforms,  etc. 

Reltool  Corporation.  Milwaukee,  Wisc.,  supple- 
menting  its  shockless  spiral  center  drill  for 
plastics  and  light  metals,  has  developed  a 
circular  saw  'of  high  speed  steel  to  cut  plas- 
tics without  overheating  or  galling. 

Reltool  Plastics  Slitting  Saws  are  hollow 
ground  with  a deep  dish  clearance  on  the 
sides  to  minimize  friction  and  galling.  Teeth 
are  ground  with  alternate  right  and  left  hand 
pitch  with  extra  clearance  on  ground  lands. 

Mueller  Steam  Specialty  Co.,  Inc.,  40-22nd 

St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y.,  tells  us  that 
low  initial  cost,  international  woven  non- 
corrosive  wire  screen,  stainless  steel  valve 
spring  and  throttling  plug  type  disc  are  among 
the  features  of  the  new  Iv^^essco  self-con- 
tained  pressure  reduring  valve  No.  31. 

Large  diaphragm  loaded  with  a long 
flexible  spring  permits  sensitive  operation 
and  wide  reduced  pressure  ranges  without 
changing  springs. 

F.  J.  Stokes  Machine  Co.,  6040  Tabor  Rd., 
Philadelphia  20,  Pa.,  has  announced  the  ap- 
pointment  of  F.  J.  Stokes,  founder  and  Presi- 
dent since  1895,  to  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
He  is  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  Frands 
Dougherty,  Jr. 

Dougherty  has  been  with  the  company 
since  1928,  and  directiy  preceding  his  elec- 
tion  as  President  was  Secretary-Treasurer. 
He  began  as  a bookkeeper  and  rose  at  almost 
yeorly  intervals  to  positions  of  increased 
authority. 

F.  J.  Stokes  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
prominent  figures  in  the  pharmaceutical,  me- 
chanical  tabletting,  chemical  and  food  Proc- 
essing fields.  He  brought  his  company,  which 
he  founded  In  1895  to  its  present  position  of 
dominance  through  53  years  of  uninterrupted 
personal  leadership. 

The  company's  earliest  machinery  was  de- 
signed for  the  automatic  tabletting  of  phar- 
maceutical products,  developed  into  industrlal 
tabletting,  and  equipment  for  fabricdting 
from  powdered  metals. 

Plastic  molding  equipment,  tube  filHng 
equipment,  with  many  varlations,  have 
placed  Stokes  machinery  in  almost  every 
Processing  and  manufacturing  industry. 
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At  Worcester  Moulded,  as  these  answers  indicate,  and  where  facilities 
are  vast  and  experience  well-grounded,  you'll  find  the  answers  to 
many  of  your  problems  in  plastic  parts  and  product  development. 


WORCESTER  MOULDED  PLASTICS  CO. 

1 4 HYGEIA  STREET,  WORCESTER  8,  MASS. 

17  Easf  42nd  5f.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

130  West  Chippewa  St.,  Butfalo  2,  N.  Y. 


Q.  Is  your  business  devoted  exclusively  to  Custom 
Injection  Moulding? 

A.  Entirely.  We  neither  design,  mould  nor  merchan- 
dise  a single  item  of  our  own.  You  get  the  full 
benefit  of  our  expert  engineers,  designers,  die 
mokers  and  moulders. 

Q.  Do  your  facilities  permit  volume  production? 

A.  Definitely,  yes.  Not  only  does  Custom  Injection  Moulding 
lend  itself  particularly  well  to  volume  production,  but  our 
plant  is  the  largest  in  the  East  devoted  exclusively  to 
Custom  Injection  Moulding. 

Q.  Do  you  maintain  your  own  die  shop? 

A.  We  do.  Our  die  shop,  completely  equipped,  occupies 
an  entire  floor  of  our  flve  story  building  with  every  em- 
ployee  a skilled  die  maker.  We  design  and  make 
our  own  dies  and  maintain  them  in  perfect 
condition,  which  avoids  costly  delays  in  production. 


Q.  What  is  your  machine  capacity? 

A.  The  capacity  of  our  moulding  machines  ranges  from 
the  smallest  piece  up  to  one  and  one  half  pounds. 


Q.  Do  you  invite  problems  in  product  development? 

A.  We  do.  Our  designers  and  engineers  have  helped 
to  develop  new  products  and  to  make  important 
improvements  in  old  ones  for  many  of  the 
nation's  largest  industries. 


Q.  Do  you  inspect  products  you  mould  before  shipment  to 
customers? 

A.  More  than  150  thoroughiy  trained  employees 

provide  100%  inspection  before  packing  to  eliminate 
any  need  of  costly  reinspection  by  you. 


««n*' 


YOUR  PLASTICS  PRODUCTS 


SIX  WAYS  [HONSANTO  helps  its  customers 

MOVE  GOODS! 


Monsanto’s  full-fledged,  hard-hitting  promotion  compoign  is  a proved  success  in 
helping  molders  move  goods.  Under  woy  for  yeors,  the  program  is  still  increasing 
momentum  . . . now  when  seiling  is  most  important.  Already  hundreds  of  molders  have 
benefited.  Find  out  how  the  six-point  program  seiis  plastics  from  every  angle  . . . 
inciuding  yours. 


' n 
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1 1 

I 

1. 


2. 


"PLASTICS  MERCHANDISER.”  Pictures  and  com- 
plete  descriptions  of  customers'  products  are  sent  in 
regular  editions  of  Monsanto's  "Plastics  Merchandiser" 
to  5,000  volume  buyers  of  merchandise  in  department 
stores,  Chain  stores  and  mail  order  houses. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  of  customers'  products 
in  leading  magazines:  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Better 
Hornes  and  Gardens,  Time,  Newsweek,  Fortune  ond 
Business  Week.  Trade  paper  advertising  coincides. 


4. 


5. 


DISPLAYS.  Customers'  products  are  display* 
national  sales  shows  and  world-wide  Mon 
offices. 


PUBLICITY.  Pictures  ond  stories  on  customers' 
products  are  sent  to  newspaper  and  mag 
editors. 


MONSANTO  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  PLASTICS  OIVISION 
D*pt.  PP3,  Springfi«ld  2,  Moit. 

□ g«n«rat  informotton  on  Monsanto'»  morchondislng  program. 

Plnoie  s*nd  mo  □ I am  onclosing  a somplo  of  a product  moldod  wWi  Monsanto  matorial  ond  wlsh  morchandlilng  hotp. 

□ gonorol  informoHon  oo  Monson*o's  twoEvo  bask  plostks. 
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SERVING  INOUSTRY...WHICH  SCRVESM 


A new  Geon  latex 
film-forming 
Gt  room  temperatures 


The  man  has  just  dipped  his 
finger  into  a new  Geon  water- 
borne  resin  known  as  Geon  Latex 
31X.  It  will  dry  on  his  finger,  in  the 
air,  at  ordinary  room  temperature, 
rapidly  and  evenly. 

If  you  package  Foods  or  deal  in 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  . . . or  if 
you’re  looking  for  a hetter  adhesive 
. . . or  want  to  make  a water  paint 
with  a water-impervious  film  that 
will  dry  at  simple  room  temperature 
. . . or  if  you’re  dipping  toys,  gloves, 
packages,  etc.,  where  the  form  has  a 
complicated  shape  and  a thin  flexible 


Wall  or  covering  is  required — you’ll 
want  to  know  more  about  Geon 
Latex  31X. 

The  deposited  film  is  flexible,  but 
contains  no  plasticizer.  It  is.odorless, 
resistant  to  grease,  and  has  low  mois- 
ture  vapor  transmission.  It  won’t 
support  a flame.  Adheres  readily  to 
paper,  wood,  fiberglas,  and  textiles. 

A distinct  advance,  a cost-cutter, 
a product-improver,  you  will  agree — 
and  we’ll  be  glad  to  send  our  spe- 
cial  bulletin  giving  complete  details. 
We  make  no  finished  products  from 
Geon  Latex  31X  or  any  of  our  other 


raw  materials.  We  are  interested, 
however,  in  any  problems  or  special 
applications.  For  the  special  bulletin, 
please  write  to  Department  P-6, 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Company, 
Rose  Building,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio. 


B.  F»  Goodrich  Chemical  Company  THE  B,  f.  GOODRICH  COMPANY 

GEON  pelyvinyl  mpttrioU  • HYCAR  American  rubbar  • KRISTON  Ihermecelting  racin»  • GOOD-RITE  chamicoh 


Tenite  Pointer s 


Dexter  Pencil  Sharpener 
manufactured  by  Automatic  Pencil 
Sharpener  Div.  of  Spengler-Loomis 
Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago;  Tenite  molding 
by  Blmer  E.  Mills  Corp.,  Chicago. 


9 Tenite  is  well  suited  to  harmonious  combinations  with  other  materials.  Witness  this 
modern  pencil  sharpener,  whose  hinged  cover  and  receptacle  for  shavings,  handle,  and  size 
wheel  are  molded  of  Tenite.  A heavy  metal  stand  supplies  a firm,  stationary  base. 

Tenite  is  tough  and  sturdy,  even  in  thin-walled  sections.  Its  color,  exactly  matched 

or  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  enameled  metal  stand,  is  chipproof  and  will  not  wear  off 

or  peel.  Its  surface  is  lustrous  and  easily  cleaned. 

Additional  examples  of  products  combining  Tenite  beauty,  pleasant  feel,  light  weight,  and 
toughness  with  other  materials  are  fruit  juicers,  tool  housings,  and  stroller  seats,  to  name 
a few.  For  more  information,  write  for  a free  book  about  Tenite.  Tennessee  Eastman 
Corporation  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  Kingsport,  Tennessee. 


w Information  regarding  Tenite  is  obtainable 
through  representatives  located  in  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Dayton,  Detroit,  Leominster,  Mass.,  Los  Angeles, 

New  York,  Portland,  Ore.,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  St.  Louis, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Toronto,  Canada;  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  world  from  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  affiliates  and  distributors. 


An  Eastman  Plastic 
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PtUTO 


Wall  Disney's  famous  PLUTO,  made 
in  flashlighl  jorm  by  Precision  Special- 
lies.  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  sports  a 
pair  of  Decal  eyes,  manufactured  by 
Meyercord’s  Pacific  Coast  division. 


® DISNEY 
PRODUCTIONS,  INC. 


(MEYERCORD  DECALS 


GLASS  durability  and 
adhesion ! N^ercord  Decals 
stand  repeated  washings. 


Product  designers  . . . manufacturers  ...  let  your  imay^nøtion  roam 
with  Meyercord  Decorative  Decals.  There’s  no/lifflatation  to  the 
product  decoration  effects  you  can  achieve.  Thtfy’i#  as  varied  as  the 
field  of  ART  itself.  From  severely  formal jjéc^tions  to  comic  . . . 
from  colorful  florals  to  animals  and  juyeail^»  '.  . . from  dolls’  eyes  to 
locomotives  . . . there  is  an  end^|vSr!ety  of  decorative  effects, 
regardless  of  product  or  surfa^dfPeyercord  Decals  are  durable, 
washable,  resistant  to  alc^gl^^^s  of  acids  and  can  be  applied  to 
wood,  metal,  glass  surfaces  at  a fraction  of  handpainting 

time  and  cqsL  list  below.  See  these  suggested  uses  for 

Decals.  Write  for  samples,  ideas  and  deco- 
siiggestions.  Address  inquiries  to  Dept.  84-4 


PIASTIC  proves  ease  of 
Decal  decoration  but  re- 
quires  special  application. 


POTTERYprores  the  value 
of  hand-painted  effects! 
Designs  applied  by  cold 
process  after  glazing. 


Archery  Sets 
Athietic  Equipment 
Baby  Carriages 
Boats 
Book  Ends 
Bread  Boxes 
Canister  Sets 
Clothes  Hampers 
Combs  & Brushes 
Cosmetic  Containers 
Dispensers 
Electrical  Appliances 
Games 
Glassware 
Housewares 
Juvenile  Furniture 
Kitchenware 


Lamp  Shades 
Musical  Instruments 
Novelties 

Occasional  Furniture 

Plaques 

Pottery 

Radios 

Rubber  Sundries 
School  Supplies 
Serving  Trays 
Sewing  Cabinets 
Toiletry  Sets 
Toys 

Vending  Machines 
Vinylite  Products 
Waste  Baskets 
Wheel  Goods 


WOOD  proves  how  Meyercord 
Decals  individualize  pro- 
duction  line  products  with 
attractive  designs. 


^^EYERCORD^ 

Worf</'s  Largest  Oecafcomanfa  Manufactvr^r 

5323  WEST  LAKE  STREET  • CHICAGO  44.  ILLINOIS 


ADVERTISE  • IDENTIFY  • D E CO  RATE  •••  WITH  MEYERCORD  DECALS 
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letters  to  the  editor 


Dear  Sir: 

We  entered  a subscription  for  your  maga- 
zine  a few  months  ago.  We  are  interested 
in  the  manufacture  of  different  items  that 
you  advertise,  and  wish  to  contact  some 
firms  that  might  be  interested  in  joining 
with  us  in  some  way. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture  and  sale  of  pulp  and  forest  products 
in  the  states  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
for  some  time.  We  are  interested  in  timber 
lands  with  a mill  site  tributary  to  the  Twin 
Cities,  with  buildings,  electric  and  steam 
power.  The  site  is  served  by  eleven  trunk 
line  railroads.  An  abundance  of  timber  and 
other  raw  material  is  available. 

We  wish  to  engage  in  the  production 
of  wood  flour  and  plastics  for  different 
purposes.  We  contacted  Henry  W.  Harding 
and  others  through  your  magazine.  We 
wish  to  get  in  touch  with  firms  like  W.  T. 
Grant  Co.,  that  will  need  products  of  dif- 
ferent  kinds  that  have  articles  in  your 
magazine. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  give  them  an  out- 
line of  what  we  have  to  offer,  the  assets, 
etc.  We  feel  that  we  have  a project  of 
merit  and  will  endeavor  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements  of  some  firm.  We  will  appreciate 
hearing  from  some  one  that  you  suggest. 

T.  G.  Howland 

T.  G.  Howland  Co. 

2334  Bayless  Ave. 

St.  Poul.  Minnesota 

Dear  Sir: 

We  desire  to  contact  some  one  in  the 
Plastics  business  who  would  be  turning 
out  a plastic  paper  knife,  or  some  one 
who  possibly  has  a mouid  in  stock  for 
this  purpose,  and  would  be  glad  to  have 
any  assistance  you  might  be  able  to  render. 

Hutchings  & Patrick.  Ltd. 

Ottawa.  Canada 

Dear  Sir: 

As  we  are  regular  readers  of  your  Review, 
we  would  venture  the  following  request, 


feeling  assured  you  will  be  able  to  reply 
to  it  in  a favorable  manner. 

We  are  for  the  present  anxious  to  find 
a quality  of  fabric  which  we  could  use 
satisfactorily  in  our  fabrications  of  bakelized 
fabric.  We  should  feel  extremely  obliged 
io  you  if  you  could  let  us  have  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  addresses  of  a few  large 
manufacturers  of  fabric, 

,In  consideration  of  the  import ance  taken 
by  your  Review  in  the  plastics  field,  it 
has  occurred  to  us  that  we  might  success- 
fully  opply  to  you  for  this  information. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  for  the  help 
you  will  extend  to  us  .on  this  occasion, 
and  looking  forward  to  your  reply  with 
keen  interest,  we  remain, 

Ets.  Octave  Houart 
Sclessin  lez  Liege 
Belgium 

Dear  Sir: 

We  would  appreciate  your  forwarding  us 
names  of  any  of  your  subscribers  that 
might  be  making  plastic  trays  for  baby 
hi-chairs. 

J.  F.  Blackford  Co. 
819  Chestnut  Street 
Chattonooga,  Tenn. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  are  the  manufacturers  of  wood  products 
and  as  a result  of  such  operations  have  a 
large  amount  of  waste  material  such  as 
green  and  dry  sawdust  and  shavings.  We 
have  been  burning  this  refuse  in  an  in- 
cinerator  and  it  seems  reasonable  fo  b^lieve 
that  some  good  use  could  be  developed 
for  this  type  of  waste. 

We  are  completely  unfamiliar  with  the 
manufacture  of  plastic,  though  we  do  know 
that  certain  types  of  filler  are  required. 
If  you  have  the  ready  information  we  shall 
appreciate  your  forwarding  it  to  us,  as 
well  as  the  location  of  any  other  persons 
who  can  give  us  additional  information. 

O.  K.  Wingard 

The  Bryan  Handle  Co. 

Bryan.  Ohio 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  please  find  a piece  of  acetate 
that  we  wish  to  have  chopped  into  a 
flaky,  or  powder  form.  the  same  as  enclosed 
sampie. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  name  of  a concern  that  could 
do  the  above  for  us,  or  where  we  could 
buy  a machine  that  would  perform  the 
same  task. 

A.  Spiro 

120  West  31st  St.,  NYC 

Gentlemen: 

We  are  wondering  if  you  know  of  any 
Injection  Molders  that  have  available  stock 
items  in  the  way  of  balls,  suitable  for 
Juvenile  Furniture.  In  other  words,  our 
Client  wants  a ball  approximately  1 " or 
1 Va  " in  diameter  with  a hoie  through  the 
center,  the  balls  to  be  in  various  colors. 
These  balls  will  be  attached  to  a baby  bed. 

If  you  know  of  any  manufacturer  that 
has  products  of  this  sort  available  for 
prompt  delivery,  please  let  us  know.  It  is 
very  possible  that  there  are  plastic  molders 
making  similar  items  for  the  juvenile  fur- 
niture trade. 

C.  A.  Brown 

Practical  Products.  Inc. 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  advise  if  in  your  manufacturing  of 
plastic,  you  make  furniture  pulls  of  any  kind. 

If  so,  we  would  like  to  have  illustrations, 
samples  and  prices  and  will  appreciate  your 
prompt  attention. 

F.  H.  Rion,  Vice  President 
Florida  Furniture  Industries 
Palatka,  Fla. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  help  Mr.  Rion  out? 
Dear  Sir: 

For  some  time  we  have  been  endeavoring 
to  locate  a source  of  simulated  white  plas- 
tic moonstones  to  be  used  in  the  manufactur- 
ing of  costume  jewelry.  The  many  inquiries 
we  have  made  have  not  been  able  to  turn 
up  this  information.  The  sizes  of  the  stones 
we  require  are:  8/10  and  10/12  oval  and 
10  mm  round, 

G.  Ronson 

Rona.  Inc. 

859  DoUard  Ave. 

Montreal.  Canada 


PjL, 

MOLD  D£5iGn5 

Injection  Molders 
Nylon  and  All  Thermo  Plastics 

SINKO 

MANUFACTURING  & TOOL  CO. 

2947  N.  OalUy  Avenue  Phone  LAKeview  4220  Chicago,  III. 


To  Plastic's 

“PASS-ALONG”  READERS: 

If  you  ore  one  of  our  many  friends  who  have 
to  read  Plastics  second-hand,  why  not  sub- 
scribe?  You  will  then  receive  your  copy 
DIRECT  ready  for  AT  HOAAE  reading.  Sub- 
scription rate  $2.00  per  year. 

PLASTICS 

342  AAadison  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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DEPEND  ON  G-E  MOLDING  COMPOUNDS 

TO  MAINTAIN 
CLOSE  DIMENSIONAL 
TOLERANCES 

You  can  depend  on  General  Electric  molding  compounds  to 
give  you  constant  physical  properties  plus  consistent  mold- 
ing behavior.  This  often  means  fewer  rejects  and  lower  pro- 
duction  costs. 

Qualily  Conirol  Mointains  Uniformity 

Quality  control,  which  starts  when  raw  materials  are  re- 
ceived  and  is  continued  through  every  phase  of  manufac- 
turing  operations,  assures  uniform  characteristics.  Careful 
tests  check  for  tensile  strength  . . impact  strcngth  . . . dielec- 


tric  strength  . . . shrinkage  . . . pourability  . . . and  all  other 
critical  properties  that  affect  your  molding  operations.  No 
batch  of  any  General  Electric  compound  leaves  the  plant 
until  it  has  been  thoroughly  evaluated. 

Choose  from  a Variety  of  Materials 

You  can  have  colors  or  mottled  effects,  phenolic  or  phenol- 
modified  resins,  and  fillers  of  wood  flour,  cotton  flock,  fabric, 
or  asbestos.  If  these  standard  stocks  won’t  meet  your  needs, 
General  Electric  can  custom-tailor  a special  compound  to 
your  exact  requirements. 

6-E  Application  Engineers  Will  Help  You 

Skilled  G-E  technicians  stand  ready  to  help  vvith  your  mold- 
ing problems.  Don’t  hesitate  to  make  use  of  their  wide  expe- 
rience  and  extensive  laboratory  facilities.  And  ask  to  see  a 
sample  of  the  detailed  data  sheets  furnished  for  every  G-E 
compound.  Just  drop  a line  to  Section  DY-6,  Compound 
Division,  Chemical  Department,  General  Electric  Company, 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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Supplies 

The  total  production  of  polystyrene 
plastic  should  be  up  around  200 
million  pounds  a year  by  the  end 
of  this  year,  which  is  250  times  the 
production  noted  in  1939.  The  con- 
sumption  of  polystyrene  was  37% 
greater  in  1947  than  in  1946. 

The  reasons  for  this  increase  in 
consumption  are  easy  to  see — 
ease  in  molding,  low  cost  and  a 
great  range  of  color  are  all  contrib- 
uting  factors.  Still  holding  first  olace 
in  the  list  of  most  used  plastics  is 
the  phenolics,  but  the  shortage  of 
phenols  is  expected  to  continue  and 
further  expansion  along  production 
lines  seems  pretty  doubtful.  Phe- 
nolics are,  however,  being  used 
more  and  more  as  binding  and  im- 
pregndting  agents  in  laminates. 


.mofed^^^pth,  vinyl  leather  simula- 
tibns  and  many  types  of  floor  cov- 
erirvgs. 

"MelamTne  laminates,"  says  Mr. 
Stevens,  "can  be  obtained  in  a tre- 
mendous  variety  of  wood  grains 
and  patterns  which  have  the  sur- 
face  toughness  to  withstand  hob- 
nailed  boots,  metal  cornered  suit- 
cases,  and  other  damaging  forces." 
He  suggested  that  a plastic  map  of 
the  route  of  the  train  in  each  car, 
would  have  decorative  as  well  as 
informative  value  to  the  passenger. 

Establishment  of  Standards 

A recent  meeting  of  the  leading 
plastic  molders  was  held,  in  Chi- 
cago, for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
and  establishing  standards  for  high- 
quality,  molded  plastic  tableware. 
The  entire  affair  was  completely 
voluntary  but  the  industry  feels  that 
there  should  be  assurance  to  the 
public  of  specific  product  stand- 
ards. 

The  group  is  called  the  Table- 
ware Division,  SPI,  Melamine  Com- 
mittee.  The  committee  also  desires 
to  put  before  the  consumers  ac- 
curate  information  on  the  advan- 
tages  and  proper  care  of  melamine 
tableware. 


Leather-like 
Plastic  Sheeting 

According  to  Alfred  Lewis,  mana- 
ger of  the  Hotel  Taft,  New  York 
City,  Blanchardized  Vinylite,  a 
clear  vinyl  sheeting  with  a leather- 
like  appearance  due  to  a decora- 
tion  on  the  under  side  of  the  vinyl, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  use- 
ful  to  the  Taft. 

This  material  is  a product  of 
United  States  Plywood  Corp.,  New 
York  City,  and  is  a decorative  asset 
that  is  easily  cleaned  and  nearly 
indestructible. 

It  is  the  answer  for  elevator  cor- 
ridors,  furniture  covering  and  bar 
sides,  all  of  which  receive  a con- 
siderable  amount  of  'hard  knocks" 
daily. 

Eye  Appeal  in  Trains 

Brooks  Stevens,  industrial  designer 
of  Milwaukee  feels  that  the  drab- 
looking  trains  of  today  will  have 
much  more  passenger  comfort  and 
eye  appeal  in  the  future.  The  mo- 
notony  of  coach  seats  can  be  bro- 
ken  up  by  wall  treatments,  window 
spacing  and  shapes,  as  well  as 
color  schemes.  Already  available 
for  such  Work  are  synthetics  such 
as  melamine  laminates,  impreg- 


Preprint  Booklet 
Copies  Available 

The  Paint  Varnish  and  Plastics  Di- 
vision of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  has  available  copies  of  its 
Preprint  Booklet  containing  papers 
presented  at  the  recent  Chicago 
meeting  of  the  Society.  It  contains 
the  1 1 papers  presented  before  the 
Plastics  Group  and  the  8 papers 
presented  before  the  Paint  and  Var- 
nish Group  as  well  as  the  papers 
of  the  Alkyd  Resin  Symposium  and 
the  25th  Anniversary  Meeting. 

Copies  of  this  248-page  book  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  E. 
E.  McSweeney,  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute,  Columbus  1,  Ohio.  Cost  to 
non-merribers  of  the  Division  is 
$1.50.  A.C.S.  members  may  obtain 
this  booklet  by  becoming  divisional 
members  and  paying  the  $2.00 
dues. 


Plastics  in  Surgery 

Plastic  balls  smaller  than  table  ten- 
nis balls  have  been  successfully 
used  to  collapse  diseased  lung 
areas  both  at  the  National  Jewish 
Hospital  at  Denver,  Col.,  and  at 
Duke  University  Hospital,  Durhjim, 
North  Corolina. 


The  use  of  plastic  balls  is  accom- 
plished  by  removing  only  a section 
of  one  rib  and  dropping  the  balls 
between  outer  layers  of  the  lung 
and  the  chest  wall.  As  few  as  16 
and  as  many  as  120  have  been 
used  in  different  operations. 

Plastic  balls  serve  a double  pur- 
pose, filling  up  the  space  created 
by  the  rib  removal  and  collapsing 
the  diseased  area.  They  remain 
permanently. 

Dr.  Allan  Hurst,  medical  director 
of  the  National  Jewish  Hospital  and 
Dr.  John  B.  Gow,  chief  surgeon, 
stated  ihai  after  44  cases  had  been 
performed  over  a period  of  14 
months  there  had  been  no  compli- 
cations. 


New  Polyethylene  Film 

The  Plastic  Division  of  the  Reynolds 
Metals  Company  has  announced  a 
lower  gauge  Reynolon  1000  Series. 
This  new  transparent  polyethylene 
film  is  now  available  in  .00 1 5' ' gauge 
in  a maximum  width  of  45".  Be- 
cause of  the  manufacturing  proce- 
dure,  this  .0015"  polyethylene  film 
is  transparent  and  non-oriented.  It 
will  be  produced  in  addition  to  the 
standard  gauges  of  2 to  5 mils. 


British  Prices 

Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Ltd., 
leading  British  producers  of  raw 
materials  for  the  paint  and  plastic 
industries,  have  announced  their 
intention  of  reducing  prices  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment's  demand  in  an  effort  to  curb 
price  inflation  in  industry. 

This  voluntary  gesture  involves  a 
saving  to  manufacturing  customers 
of  more  than  one  million  pounds 
over  the  next  twelve  months.  Al- 
though  the  Board  was  anxious  to 
stabilize  prices  as  far  as  possible, 
their  efforts  were  being  hampered 
by  heavy  increases  in  costs  of  raw 
materials  and  alterations  may,  in 
fact,  have  to  be  made. 


Vinyl  Chioride 

Experimental  production  of  vinyl 
chioride  from  acetylene  and  hydro- 
gen chioride  with  a solution  of 
cuprous  chioride  in  hydrochloric 
acid  as  a catalyst,  is  announced  in 
a new  report  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nical  Services,  Department  of  Com- 
merce.  The  work  is  covered  by  Dr. 
Erich  Kruta.  Report  PB-80395  is  ob- 
tainable  for  75  cents  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 
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NEW  ORLEANS  WELCOMES  THE  PLASTICS  INDUSTRIES! 


TO  CUT  COSTS 

hy  loeatiny  ytntr  new  plant 


IN  NEW  ORLEANS 


More  Availabie  raw  materials,  more  economicai  transportation,  more  accessible  markets ... 
mean  more  profitable  operation.  ^ 


MARKETS  are  bigger  and  more  accessible 
from  New  Orleans.  Not  only  the  30,000,- 
000  people  in  the  10-state  Southern  Mar- 
ket,  but  the  entire  mid-continent  area  and 
Latin  America  can  be  quickly  and  eco- 
nomically  reached  from  the  South's 
largest,  most  prosperous  city. 


TAXES  are  lower,  with  a 10-year  exemp- 
tion  plan  for  new  or  growing  industries. 
CLIMATE  is  healthful,  free  of  extremes, 
beneficial  to  all-year,  efficient  production. 
LABOR  is  plentiful,  skilled,  dependable. 
Lower  living  costs  are  conducive  to  better 
labor  relations. 


TRANSPORTATION  is  more  econom- 
icai— both  for  your  nearby  raw  ma- 
terials and  for  your  finished  product. 
A network  of  inland  waterways,  a 
port  second  only  to  New  York  in 
activity,  efficient  rail  and  air  trans- 
portation are  right  at  your  door. 


PRODUCTS 


SODA  ASH 


WOOD  PULP 


At  your  request,  our  representative  will 
call  on  you. 


RAW  MATERIALS  for  plastics  abound  in  the  New 
Orleans  area.  Soya  beans,  cellulose,  lignite,  car- 
bon  black,  acids  are  all  produced  nearby,  other 
materials  imported  regularly  through  New  Or- 
leans. And  always  availabie  the  ideal  fuel — 
natural  gas. 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY 
of  our  industrial  study,  "Manu- 
facturing  Opportunities  in  Plas- 
tics in  New  Orleans".  Address: 
Dept.  62-A.  Greater  New  Or- 
leans, Inc.,  1024  Maison  Blanche 
Bldg.,  New  Orleans  16,  La. 


GREATER 

NEW  ORLEANS 
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Drop  It! 

Want  to  get  rid  of  a part  in  a hurry? 
Drop  it!  It's  the  quickest  way  pos- 
sible.  And  this  can  be  used  in  any 
plant  in-  the  country.  Simply  build 
drop  delivery  chutes — easy  and  in- 
expensive.  The  use  of  baffles  will 
safeguard  any  material  that  is 
easily  broken  or  damaged. 


"Spot"  Charging  Systems 

Many  large  plants  have  adopted 
a "spot"  charging  system,  in  which 
chargers  are  located  in  out  of  the 
way  places  throughout  the  plant, 
so  that  trucks  can  be  serviced  dur- 
ing idle  periods  without  being 
brought  to  a central  location.  This 
is  a fine  arrangement  for  plants  op- 
erating large  fleets  of  trucks,  as  con- 
siderable  time  can  be  saved  by  the 
elimination  of  traveling  back  and 
forth  to  the  main  charging  station. 


Watch  the  Typist 

Any  supervisor  who  has  ever 
watched  a typist  at  work  will  re- 
member  that  the  typewriter  is 
placed  directly  in  front  of  the  typist. 
Why  not  do  the  same  in  the  plant? 
The  best  place  for  a worker  to  oper- 
ate is  right  in  front  of  him.  If  the 
worker  has  to  stretch  and  strain 
reaching  for  tools  or  materials,  it 
means  an  impairment  of  efficiency 
and  a loss  of  valuable  working 
time. 


Let's  Have  A Picnic! 

Plant  group  picnics  are  a natural 
during  the  summer  and  ore  a sure 
winner  of  employee  good  will.  The 
Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  of  Lancaster, 
Penna.,  keeps  employee  morale 
high  by  providing  such  groups  with 
the  loan  of  picnic  kits.  One  such  kit 
contains  equipment  for  softball,  vol- 
leyball, horseshoes,  and  quoits.  The 
cost  of  the  kit  is  $50. 


Try  a Nickei 

Just  to  be  on  the  safe  side  in  case 
of  an  emergency,  try  taping  a nickei 
to  the  side  of  the  pay  telephone 
booth.  It'll  come  in  very  handy 
when  you  least  expect  it.  A small 
card  can  be  attached  giving  the 
phone  numbers  of  the  Police  and 
Fire  Departments.  Don't  be  sur- 
prised  when  the  nickei  isn't  gone 
the  very  next  day;  people  are  really 
very  honest.- 


Soaps  and  Detergents 

Synthetics — soaps  and  detergents — 
promote  penetration  of  impregnat- 
ing  compounds.  As  an  ingredient  of 
adhesives  that  are  plastic-resin, 
they  promote  bonding  action  and 
increase  stability.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  they  act  as  rhold  lubricants 
and  assure  more  uniform  dispersion 
of  fillers  and  pigments. 


Slide  It  Down! 

A good  cheap  easy  way  to  trans- 
port material  for  very  short  dis- 
tances  within  a plant  is  to  use  grav- 
ity  feed  hoppers  that  can  be  con- 
structed  from  scraps  right  in  the 
plant.  30  degrees  is  the  usual  angle 
of  incline,  but  the  material  to  be 
shifted  will  determine  the  angle  to 
be  considered. 


Speed  Production 

One  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
production  can  be  increased  is 
through  the  principle  of  preposition- 
ing.  Keep  all  tools  and  materials 
within  the  reach  of  the  worker  as 
much  as  possible.  It  makes  it  easier 
for  the  worker  and  saves  time. 


Photographic  Prints 

When  a large  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia, plant  needs  a number  of  pho- 
tographic prints,  at  not  much  addi- 
tional  cost  the  company  promotes 
publicity  by  taking  several  pictures 
with  various  poses  ond  different 
camera  angles,  of  each  subject. 
Then  it  makes  certain  that  competi- 
tive  publications  get  different  pic- 
tures, and  emphasizes  the  assur- 
ance  of  no  duplication  in  a note 
attached  to  its  releases. 


UNSATURATED 

ACIDS 

FUMARIC  ACID 

Non-toxic  — practically  odorless  — 
free  flowing  — non-liygroscopic  — 
low  rate  ot  corrosion.  For  Ålkyd 
Resins.  A wide  variety  of  resins 
can  be  prepared  from  its  estcrs. 

ITACONIC  ACID 

A new  iinsatiirated,  dibasic  acid 
now  in  semi-comnicrcial  prodiic- 
tion.  Non-toxic  — practically  odor- 
less — free  flowing.  From  this  acid 
and  its  estcrs  a wide  variety  of 
resinous  materials  is  possible. 

CHAS.  PFIZER  & CO.,  Inc. 

81  Moiden  lans.  New  York  7 
444  West  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10 
605  Third  Street,  San  froncisco  7 


Plastics  Factory 
FOR  SALE 

in 

Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

Inciudes  new  machinery,  tools, 
jigs  and  stock.  This  plant  is 
complete.  Owner  has  good  rea- 
son  for  seiling.  Attractive  lease 
on  40  X 100  ft.  building.  On 
railroad. 

GADJET  GUILD,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  2170 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 


P LASTICS 

ADVERTISERS 

AND 

SUBSCRIBERS 

Get 

Industry-wide 

Complete 

Coverage 
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• TOGGLE  DESIGN.  Fast  in  the  clear,  slow  in  the  mold.  Perfectly  aligned 
‘ platens.  Ideal  for  nearly  all  molding  applications. 


• AUTOMATIC  CYCIE  CONTROL.  New  patented  bar  type  controller  provides 
utmost  flexibility  and  reliable  control  for  all  steps  in  the  molding 
cycle.  Permits  operator  to  run  more  than  one  press. 


The  entire  Stokes-Standard  line  has  been  redesigned.  Models  from  50 
to  300  tons  are  available.  If  you  need  additional  molding  equipment 
investigate  these  presses.  Their  specihc  advantages  include: — 


0 SELF-CONTAINED  "PACKAGED"  UNIT.  Designed  to 
facilitate  operation  and  maintenance.  May  be 
set  up  independent  of  existing  equipment. 


• LOW  HYDRAULIC  PRESSURES.  Little  operating 
power  required.  Small  pumping  unit  with 
large  capacity.  Low  maintenance  costs. 


• NEW,  EFFICIENT  HYDRAULIC  EQUIPMENT.  Provides 
faster  press  time,  more  heats  per  hour. 
Simple  adjustments  for  speed  and  pressure. 


Stokes;Standard  Molding 
Press,  200-ton  model. 


SLOW-CIOSE  CONTROL.  Automatically  reduces 
speed  of  closing  under  final  compression. 
Improves  quality  of  moldings.  Saves  material. 

F.  J.  STORES  MACHINE  CO. 

6040  Tabor  Rd.,  Philadelphia  20,  Pa. 
Offices...New  York,  Chicago,  Cincinnati 
Pacific  Coast  Rep,:  L,  H,  Butcher  Co.,  Inc. 

Agents  in  Principal  Foreign  Countries 


F.J.Stolt 


m 
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Some  Ways  to  Mark  Plastics 
Atter  Parts  are  Molded 

Hot  stamping  offers  praetical  way  of  marking  plastics  items — molded,  east  or 
fabricated.  Simplicity  of  operation  and  minimum  handling  suggest  most  markings 
be  imparted  in  molding  or  casting.  However,  where  marking  co/or  contrasting  with 
that  of  body  is  required,  or  where  fabricated  items  are  involved,  hot  stamping 
is  essential;  may  be  done  with  automatic  machines  or  with  fairly  simple  tools 


Figs.  1 and  2.  In  the  rotary  principle  or  horizontal  ram 
travel  marking  type  of  machine,  the  die  moves  aeross  the 
material,  and  the  impression  is  progressive,  regardless 
of  whelher  it  is  a straight  or  roll  die  in  operation 


Fig.  3.  Simplest  of  stamping  fixlure  forms  is  bed  block  type 
with  stops.  No  specially  designed  holding  fixture  is  needed 


M.  O.  Eate5 

The  Aeromark  Co. 


WHEN  PRODUCTION  VOLUME  of  a single 
plastics  part  requiring  post-niolding  marking  is  suf- 
ficiently  large,  it  beconies  economically  praetical  to  design 
a special  hot-stamping  machine,  usually  automatic,  for  this 
specific  purpose.  During  the  war  many  such  designs  were 
construeted — rfor  electric  switch  huttons,  crystal  holders, 
hinocular  graduations,  etc.  That,  however,  tended  to  he  a 
special  situation  for  the  marking  of  single  items  seldom 
reaches  such  proportions  as  to  justify  the  cost  of  individu- 
ally  huilt  machines.  For  such  plants,  the  marking  equip- 
ment  must  he  a hasic  machine  adaptahle  to  a variety  of  types 
and  shapes  of  work.  Not  only  that,  hut  the  unit  should  he 
adaptahle,  hy  any  plastics  plant  with  a reasonahly  well 
equipped  tool  shop,  to  the  minor  changes  that  will  perniit  it 
to  he  used  for  marking  almost  any  surface  contour  that 
turns  up  in  the  course  of  produetion. 

As  is  true  of  jigs  or  fixtures  for  most  machines,  the 


Fig.  4.  This  type  of  roller  cradle  will  accept  a variety 
of  Work  diameters  without  calling  lor  a change  in  design 
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Figs.  5 and  SA.  Normal  machining  processes  are  used,  as 
well  as  most  adaptive  units  required  for  stamping  shapes 


adaptive  units  for  the  hot  stamper  are  primarily  positioniiif; 
or  holdinjr  units  or  hoth.  The  basic  machine  for  which  the 
fixtures  herein  described  were  designed  is  of  the  horizontal- 
ram  type,  the  principle  of  which  is  embodied  in  the  9A.  of 
the  Acroinark  Company.  In  designing  and  building  fi.xtures 
for  this  type  of  machine,  the  fundamental  difference  hetween 
it  and  vertical-ram  or  impact  type  of  marker  should  be 
kept  in  mind. 

In  the  impact  machine,  the  ram  travel — and  therefore 
that  of  the  die — is  perpendicular  to 'the  plane  of  the  mate- 
rial when  the  work  is  flat,  and  to  the  axis  where  the  work  is 
round.  The  entire  die  face  is  in  simultaneous  contact  with 
the  Work  at  all  points.  For  stamping  on  a round  surface, 
the  die  is  contoured  to  conform  with  that  surface. 

Light  Pressure  Makes  Impression 

On  the  other  hand.  in  the  machine  with  horizontal  ram 
travel  of  the  9A  type,  in  which  rack  and  pinion  control  and 
guide  the  movement,  the  direction  of  die  travel  is  roughly 
tangential  to  the  periphery  of  the  material  where  a straight 
die  is  operating  on  round  work  and  to  the  plane  of  the  mate- 
rial where  a roll  die  is  operating  on  flat  work.  As  maf  be 
seen  in  Fig.  1,  in  round  work  with  a straight  die,  the 
plastics  piece  rolls  with  the  die  travel.  Fig.  2 shows  that  in 
flat  work  with  a roll  die.  the  work  is  fixed  and  the  die  rolls 
with  the  ram  travel.  In  the  case  of  both  straight  and  roll 
dies,  the  hite  of  the  die  into  the  material  is  progressive, 
since  the  former  passes  across  the  latter.  Thus  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  die  face,  in  a machine  of  the  horizontal 
ram  travel  type.  should  conform  to  the  contour  of  the 
surface  to  be  marked.  Further.  there  is  nothing  to  limit 
the  length  of  the  type  line  other  than  the  limitations  of 
ram  travel  and  clearances  of  the  machine  it.self.  On  circular 
work,  an  impression  can  be  made  around  the  entire 
periphery  of  the  material  in  a single  pass  of  the  die.  At 
the  .same  time,  since  only  a small  point  or  narrow  section  of 
the  die  is  in  contact  with  the  material  in  any  part  of  the 
sequence,  only  relatively  light  pressure  is  required  to  make 
the  impression. 

In  illustrating  specific  examples  of  fixture  design  and  con- 
struction  for  this  rotary  principle  machine  the  color  transfer 
tape,  an  essential  element  which  has  the  same  travel  speed 
as  does  the  die,  has  been  omitted  in  the  interests  of  simplic- 
ity.  Thus  both  heating  elements  and  transfer  tape  are  part 
of  all  machines  for  hot  stamping,  and  should  he  taken  for 
granted  whether  or  not  they  appear  in  the  illustrations 
or  description.  * 

Simplest  of  fi.xture  forms  is  the  straight-  or  flat-face  die 
of  Fig.  3,  in  which  the  marking  is  impressed  on  the  round 
surface  of  a polystyrene  rod  to  be  used  in  a stand-off  in- 
sulator.  Since  there  are  no  deviations  from  the  simple 
contour  of  the  rod,  no  specially  designed  holding  feature  is 
necded  and  the  fixture  is  primarily  a positioning  unit  with 


Figs.  6 and  6A.  High-precision  bearings  help  this  fix- 
ture and  similar  ones  to  maintain  a marking  accuracy 
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Figs.  7 and  7A.  An  eccentric  knurled  knob  clamps  the 
work  in  place  to  prevent  die  pressure  on  the  bevel 
from  causing  skidding  or  misalignment  of  the  piece 


flLASr/CS  PA/fT 


TABie 
OF  M ACM  me 


/A/  POStnON 
fSOlf  MAI9MMG 


CAsr 

MAMOPEL 


OPERATK 
FROM  RACM  AND 
ROTATES  MANDRBL 
AT  SURFACe 
9P6ED  OF  PART 


:>/E 

■10LDER 
rLAT’fACe  O/e 


COVER 

PLATE 


Figs.  8 and  8A.  This 
cone-shaped  plastics 
part  presents  a num- 
ber  of  holding  prob- 
lems that  are  taken 
care  of  by  q compara- 
tively  complication- 
free  marking  fixture 
with  no  unusual  rna- 
chining  requiremenls 


PtAsr/cs 

PART  ae/NG 

MAR/ceo 


CAST 

/PON 

MANDREL 


ball 

BEAR/NGS 


MACH/NED, 
COLD  ROLLEO 
STEEL  MANOREL 
F/XTURE 
(TURNEO  ON 
LATHE) 


Figs.  9 and  9A.  Simplicity  is  one  of  the  very  desirable 
features  of  this  fixture  used  for  the  support  of  a flat- 
surfaced  plastics  piece  over  which  a roll  die  operates 


starter  and  terminal  stops.  Propelled  by  the  die,  the  work 
rolls  freely  along  the  surface  of  the  bed  block. 

Starter  and  end  stops  are  eliminated  and  positioning 
made  quick  and  easy  by  the  cradle  rolls  of  Fig.  4,  in  which 
a cellulose  acetate  rod  is  being  marked.  The  two  rollers 
(one  of  them  is  concealed  in  the  photograph  behind  the 
plastics  work)  rotate  freely  in  oil  bearings.  Larger  or 
smaller  diameters  of  work  can  be  handled  in  this  fixture  by 
moving  the  roller  holders  toward  or  away  from  each  other 
along  parallel  guides  on  the  bed  block.  The  block  and  roll 
holders  are  of  east  iron  stock  and  the  rollers  of  cold-rolled 
steel. 

The  design  of  the  fixture  used  for  stamping  the  phenolic 
temperature  control  indicator  of  Fig.  5 is  shown  in  cross- 
section  in  Fig.  5 A,  Here  work  of  relatively  complex 
strueture  is  positioned  and  held  by  a fixture  of  fairly  simple 
design.  The  guide  pin,  of  cold-rolled  steel,  is  drive  fitted 
into  the  mandrel,  which  is  of  flie  same  material.  A straight 
die  is  operating  on  round  work  here. 

Strong  support  and  accurate  positioning  are  assured  for 
the  phenolic  plug  part  in  Fig.  6 by  using  four  pins  on  the 
fixture  to  take  advantage  of  the  four  hoies  ofifered  by  the 
work.  Here  also.  as  is  indicated  in  Fig.  6A.  the  cold-rolled 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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To  the  plastics  industry,  MOSINEE  stands  for 
paper-base  processing  materials  with  scientifically  controlled  chemical  and  physical 
properties,  quality  and  uniformity  . . . high  tensile  and  tear 
strength  with  high  absorptive  capacity. 


Other  technical  characteristics  are  controlled  to  meet  specific 
plastics  production  requirements. 


MOSINEE  PAPER  MILLS  COMPANY  • MOSINEE,  WIS. 
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Ptasfics  havé  been  /#ber> 
ally  and  sutcøssfully  spec- 
rfied  ffi  fbif  folding  car- 
rioge.  Ther»  is  vinyZ-coofed 
fabric  for  the  heod  and 
body  fo  provide  weather 
and  sfain-resistant  qual^ 
ities,  and  butyrate  gel 
lacquer  was  used  on  fb« 
fubuiar  aluminum  handfe. 


plastics 
in  the 
nursery 


Relatively  new  in  the  field  of  nursery  equipment, 
plastics  materials  are  proving  themselves 
perfectiy  adaptable  to  a variety  of  products. 
One  company  specializing  in  things  for  the 
youngsters  has  used  a number  of  plastics  com- 
ponents  for  high  chair  trays,  wheels,  infants' 
training  seats,  carriage  parts  and  strollers.  It 
reports  an  excellent  consumer  response  because 
of  the  finer  appearance  and  better  performance 
imparted  to  the  merchandise.  In  some  cases,  the 
specification  of  plastics  has  simplified  production. 

The  use  of  plastics  in  the  nursery  is  growing  faster 
than  junior  himself.  Leaving  out  of  account  bibs, 
crib  sheeting  and  other  products  made  from  plastics 
film,  an  increasing  number  of  larger  articles  for  the 
nursery,  with  molded  components,  are  making  ef- 
fective  use  of  plastics.  That  the  field  is  a good  one 
is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  a well-established  com- 
pany which  specializes  in  it — Thayer,  Inc.,  Gordner, 
Mass. — has  adopted  plastics  in  one  prOduct  after 
another. 

"We  feel,"  says  B.  H.  Hayes,  vice-president  of 
the  company,  "that  the  introduction  of  plastics  for 
our  high-chair  trays,  training  seats,  de  luxe  toddlers 
and  screening  (on  our  Ventil-Air  carriage)  has  added 
greatly  to  the  sales  appeal  of  these  items.  Our  actual 
sales  have  demonstrated  that  the  public  will  accept 
plastics  in  combination  with  other  materials,  par- 
ticularly  if  the  type  of  plastics  chosen  and  the  appli- 
cation make  sense." 

The  trouble  comes  in.  Mr.  Hayes  further  points 
■out,  in  cases  where  "manufacturers  have  attempted 


to  use  plastics  for  articles  or  parts  of  articles  for 
which  they  were  not  suited,  but  in  each  and  every 
case  where  we  have  introduced  plastics  com- 
ponents into  our  design  and  production  set-up  the 
results  have  been  wonderful." 

Thayer's  first  application,  late  in  1946,  was  a high- 
chair  tray  and  arms  molded  of  cellulose  acetate 
butyrate.  This  component  not  only  provided  a wel- 
come  touch  of  color  to  the  assembly,  but  also,  being 
seamless,  provided  a more  sanitary  surface,  easier 
to  keep  dean,  not  subject  to  discoloration  or  other 
surface  blemishes  in  use.  A modification  of  th' 
original  design  introduced  later  on  made  for  a 
stronger,  more  rigid  tray.  It  is  able  to  withstand 
the  shock  of  a sudden  descent  to  the  floor,  and  it 
resists  the  biting  of  infant  incisors  as  well  as  the 
scratching  and  scarring  of  would-be-mischievous 
infant  hands. 

The  excellent  performance  of  this  tray,  and  its 
acceptance  by  the  public,  led  Thayer  to  employ 
the  same  material  for  the  high-chair  wheels.  Here 
again,  the  plastics  add  a touch  of  color  and  retain 
it  permanently;  they  make  for  quiet  rolling;  and 
they  do  not  split,  even  if  they  are  dropped  to  the 
floor.  Thayer  followed  up  this  development  with 
several  applications  on  their  folding  carriages.  On 
these,  body  and  hood  are  made  of  vinyl-coated 
fabric  to  make  them  more  weather-and  stain-resist- 
ant  and  easier  to  dean.  The  aluminum  handle  is 
coated  with  butyrate  gel  lacquer  to  protect  the  metal 
and  provide  a warmer  grip,  and  the  screening  is 
made  of  vinylidene  chloride,  which  is  rust-proof, 
stain  resistant  and  "self-repairing" — that  is,  if  a hoie 
is  poked  in  it,  the  broken  filaments  can  be  spliced 
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Cumbersomeness  hos  been  a shortcoming  of  mony  boby  training 
seofs.  This  new  one  of  cellulose  acetate  batyrate  fo/ds  quite  flat  in  a 
small  area.  Both  injection  and  compression  molding  were  used. 


Colorful,  easy  ta  keep  dean,  and  both  safer 
omd  weather^resistant,  the  one  piece  cellulose 
acetate  bufyrofe  seof  of  this  toddier  is  com* 
pression  molded  to  meet  design  limitations  in 
regord  fo  high  droff.  It  is  a 36  oz.  molding. 


simply  by  pressing  them  together. 

The  next  developments,  which  called  for  really 
large  molded  parts,  were  in  Ihe  infants'  trainers  and 
toddlers.  Thayer  produces  the  latter  in  two  forms. 
One  of  them  has  a butyrate  seat  and  metal  back, 
while  the  de  luxe  model  makes  use  of  a one-piece 
bucket  assembly  consisting  of  seat  and  back,  also 
molded  in  butyrate.  Retailing  for  $1.00  more  than 
the  other  type,  it  is  reported  to  have  met  with  a 
gratifying  response  from  the  consumer  which  has 
justified  the  high  die  cost  involved  in  producing  so 
large  a molding. 

The  plastics  seat,  which  replaced  wooden  and 
steel  seats,  greatly  increases  the  safety  factor  in  the 
toddier  without  sacrificing  strength.  Wooden  or 
metal  seats,  when  damaged,  often  fracture  and 
leave  ragged  edges,  splinters,  etc.  Their  finishes  are 
also  apt  to  crack  and  peel,  especially  on  outdoor 
exposure  while  the  butyrate  seat  is  chip-proof  and 
retains  its  smooth  appearance  and  color  indefinitely, 
for  the  material  is  weather-resistant  and  its  color 
(ivory  and  turquoise  were  the  first  hues  adopted) 
is  molded  in. 

Production  has  thus  been  somewhat  simplified 
by  the  change,  for  sanding  and  painting  have  been 
eliminated.  In  the  one-piece  seat-and-back,  assembly 
has  also  been  simplified,  in  that  the  wooden  or 
metal  seat  had  to  be  screwed  to  the  back.  The 
latter,  as  in  the  earlier  models,  is  still  attached  to 
the  tubing  frame  by  screws. 

The  seiling  advantages  of  the  one-piece  job  are 
its  larger  area  of  color,  making  the  whole  toddier 
more  appealing;  its  greater  comfort  with  the  elimina- 
tion  of  the  joint;  and  its  superior  cleanliness,  for 


the  same  reason — there  is  no  place  for  dirt  to  collect. 

The  molding  of  this  part  posed  a formidable 
problem.  First,  there  was  the  mere  size  and  weight 
of  the  piece — a matter  of  36  oz.  Secondly,  there 
was  its  intricate  shape — intricate  from  the  point  of 
view  of  mold  design  and  molding  procedure.  Though 
butyrate,  like  other  thermoplastic  materials,  is 
usually  injection  molded,  this  seat  must  be  com- 
pression molded.  With  its  high  draft,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  maintain  sufficient  pressure  on  the  side 
walls  to  cause  the  molding  compound  to  flow  freely 
and  adequately  to  that  area  so  as  to  avoid  shrink- 
age.  This  problem  was  met  by  Victory  Plastics  Com- 
pany, Hudson,  New  York,  who  mold  this  as  well  as 
the  other  Thayer  parts  referred  to  in  this  article, 
by  applying  a relatively  low  pressure  vertically 
and  constructing  several  separate  steam  channels 
to  heat  the  large  and  complex  surface  of  the  mold 
shot  uniformly.  The  heavy  flash  on  the  molding  is 
cut  off  without  any  difficulty,  nor  is  there  any  other 
finishing  problem. 

The  Thayer  Tot-Seat  also  represents  an  unusual 
molding  job — again  because  of  its  weight,  shape 
and  its  being  molded  in  one  piece.  In  advertising 
the  product,  the  company  features  the  fact  that  it 
is  made  of  butyrate  plastics  (using  the  trade  name), 
has  no  cracks  or  joints  and  is  "washable  in  the 
hottest  water,"  by  which  it  means  the  hottest  water 
in  common  use,  not  the  maximum  temperature  to 
which  water  can  be  heated. 

The  butyrate  used  by  Thayer  is  Tenite  II,  which 
they  call  Tha-Lite;  the  plastics  screening  on  the  fold- 
ind  carriage  is  Lumite. 
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TINTORIAL  POWER!  l 

wlth  ^ 

AQUA  PLASTIC  DYE 


(fot*nl  P^ndtng) 

Aqua  Plasdc  Dye  is  available  in  15  basic  colors  for  any  of  150 
lovely  pastel  or  brilliant  shades.This  PERMANENT  dye  is 
made  as  a concentrate  which  is  instandy  soluble  in  water. 

• Oesigned  especiolly  for  ocrylics. 


★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 


FEATURES 


• Temperature  and  time  require* 
ments  well  within  safety  limit. 

• Dye  solution  — 10%  concentrate, 
90%  water. 

• Color  deposits  evenly. 

• No  danger  of  combustion  or  fire. 


★ 

★ 

★ 


"if  • Speeds  production. 

^ • Lowers  dyeing  costs. 

Othtr  GREAT  AMERICAN  prodmU  include  "GAMCO",  a 
tton-burfiittg  buffing  compound  for  pUtstics;  ANNEALING 
" COMPOUND  which  creales  a bond  sironger  than  the  plastic 
itsilf;  LAMINATING  COLORS,  torloise  shell  effect,  a ctmeni 
wilh  color— no  air  bubbics,  no  ilreaks.  Also,  a complete  line 
. of  cold  dtp  dyes. 


★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 


^ Chicaflo  Representative: 

Acme  Piasties  Supply  Co  . 

★ 938  No.  Wells  St..  Chicapo 

10.  Illinois. 


★ 

★ 


Mexico  Representative: 
ertes  Praeticas.  Alpes  5. 
Villa  Obregon.  0.  F.  Mexico. 


GREAT 

AMERICAN  COlOR  COMPANY 

SSI3  W*»t  NiiiMi  SfTMt 
Im  Aaf»l»a  é,  Califwmi* 
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The  Ox- Fibre  Brush 
Co.  chose  transparent 
plastic  SHOWBOXES 
as  the  ideal  packaging 
when  they  introduced  a 
line  of  all-plastic  brushes. 

Your  product  will  seil 
better  displayed  in  a 

SHOWBOX.  Sturdy, 

Iowincostand 
available  beautifully  imprinted. 


SHOUIBOX 


Divition  of  CENTRAL  STATES  PAPER  t BAC  CO. 
S221  NATIIRAL  BRIDGE  • ST.  LOBIS  IS,  MO. 

World't  lorgost  monulocturor  of  rigid,  iransparonf.  plasHc  pocAog.f 
CHICAGO  • lOS  ANGELES  • NEW  YORK  • PHILADELPHIA  • DETROIT 


Photo  Courtesy  Celancsc  Corp.  of  America 
‘ Sturdy,  transparent  containers  (left)  are  quickly  and 
easily  assembled  from  flat-packed  components  (right) 

Riffid“Type 
Container  Ships 
Flat,  Is  Streng 

SOMETHING  NEW  in  piasties  packaging.  It’s  a rigid- 
type  container,  with  a cellulose  acetate  hood  and 
paperboard  tray,  which  ships  flat  yet  has  all  the  glaniour, 
visihility  and  sales-appeal  of  more  cumhersonie  tran.sparent 
forins.  Vn-Lockbox  of  Plastic  Artisans,  Inc.,  thus  disposes 
of  one  drawback  of  rigid  containers  of  all  types,  whether 
piasties  or  paper,  with  which  box  makers  have  had  to  ship 
“air.”  The  two  pieces  of  the  Vu-Lockhox  ship  flat  as 
stacked.  Approxiniately  1,000  of  these  boxes,  which  measure 
6J4"X4"X2J4"  when  set  up,  can  be  shipped  in  a container 

18"X18"X8". 

Assenibly  at  point  of  sale  is  rapid  and  calls  for  neither 
solvent  nor  tape  to  .secure  the  corners.  The  hood  locks  into 
])lace  and  the  tray  is  scored  for  ea.sy  folding  into  shape. 
T'lie  Celanese  Lumarith  hood  which  is  cut  and  beaded  hy 
Pla.stic  Artisans  is  .so  designed  that  a small  “snap-in”  ridge 
on  each  end  of  the  piasties  top  piece  holds  the  paperboard 
ends  in  place.  Two  tabs  on  each  side  of  the  tray  lock  into 
the  dic-cut  T-shaped  hoies  in  the  hood.  Once  the  top  sheet 
is  fastened  to  one  side,  curved  and  locked  in  the  opposite 
side,  the  two  end  pieces  are  bent  up  and  the  beaded  edge  is 
pushed  down  progressively  over  the  paperboard  ends  start- 
ing at  the  left. 

Rigidly  Construeted 

In  addition  to  low  cost — these  boxes  are  priced  between 
60-80%  lower  than  comparable  sized  circular  or  rectangular 
rigid  set-up.s — Vu-Lockbox  has  no  “give”  or  “play”  be- 
cause of  its  arched,  rigid  strueture.  In  large  sizes  where 
an  all-plastics  box  may  lose  strength  and  the  walls  begin  to 
buckle  out,  this  rounded  hood  construetion  remains  firm. 
In  a blanket  box,  where  .stabil ity  is  a prime  consideration 
because  of  product  size,  Plastic  Artisans  has  taken  carc 
tb  laminate  two  thicknes.ses  of  cardboard  to  form  reinforced 
end  pieces,  the  weak  points  in  such  a large  box. 
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The  iormed  cellulose  acetate  sheet  beiore  trim- 
ming, dyeing  ond  decorating  operations.  Right, 
completed  half  bottle  in  place  on  display  card 


Ef,  WaJ 

Acetate 


Plasiic  bottles  ior  advertising 
displays  are  cheaper  in  over-all 
cost,  and  iind  more  practical 
applicationSf  than  glass  bottles 


Bottles  Replace  Glass 


POSTER  PRODUCTS  INC.,  Chicago,  has  stolen  a 
march  in  the  display  advertising  field  with  a new  post- 
vvar  novelty  item : cellulose  acetate  bottles. 

Their  bottles,  or  rather  half-bottles,  are  for  the  advertis- 
ing display  trade  and  replace  glass  bottles  formerly  used. 

In  pre-w'ar  years,  glass  bottles  were  saw^ed  in  half  and 
made  into  a novel  display  by  putting  caps,  metal  foil,  and 
labels  on  them.  The  decorated  half-bottles  were  then 
mounted  on  display*cards  which  were  backed  up  with  pres- 
sure  sensitive  adhesive.  The  adhesive  held  the  cards  to 
glass  and  other  surfaces  for  attractive  display. 

Investigation  of  the  conversion  from  glass  to  plastics  re- 
veals  that  many  factors  enter  the  picture  to  prove  that,  not 
only  does  the  plastics  item  find  more  practical  application, 
but  it  is  much  cheaper  in  the  over-all  cost. 

Glass  made  the  displays  heavy  for  handling  and  shipping; 
also  the  breakage  loss  ran  high.  The  initial  per  bottle  cost 
of  glass  plus  the  expense  of  sawing  and  grinding  didn’t 
stand  in  favor  of  economy  either. 

No  exaqt  figures  are  available  but  it  is  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  the  cellulose  acetate  bottles  closely  matches  the  ex- 
pense of  sawing  the  glass.  After  production  reaches  an 
optimum,  conditions  will  look  even  brighter. 

In  contrast  with  the  cost  and  tedious  operation.s  connected 


with  the  glass  bottles,  cellulose  acetate  requires  three  sim- 
plified  major  operations : pressing,  trimming,  and  dyeing. 

Recently,  the  company  had  their  subcontractors  experi- 
ment  by  forming  the  sheet  on  various  types  of  presses  (vacu- 
um,  punch,  and  rubber)  which  produced  a bottle  as  realistic 
looking  as  the  original.  Sheets  of  .020  were  pressed  in  the 
dies  which  exactly  duplicate  one-half  of  the  standard  beer 
bottle  pattern,  cap  and  all. 

Upon  dose  examination  of  samples  it  was  found  that  the 
deforming  stretches  the  sheet  so  that  in  places  the  thickness 
measures  about  .012-.015;  but,  the  contours  seem  to  increase 
the  structural  strength  so  that  there  is  no  undesirable  w’eak- 
ness  in  the  sections. 

The  formed  sheet  is  trimmed  from  the  flat  edges  in  a 
punch  press  die  which  leaves  small  tabs  in  certain  key  spots. 
After  dyeing  and  decorating  to  make  the  pressings  look  like 
real  bottles,  the  tabs  hold  the  half-bottle  in  its  place  on  the 
display  card  through  slots  cut  for  the  purpose. 

Poster  Products  at  first  had  trouble  with  the  dyes  which 
caused  wrinkling  and  crazing  of  the  sheets.  However,  this 
factor  has  been  eliminated  by  diluting  the  dyes  to  the  proper 
strength.  Further  trouble  is  forestalled  by  controlling  the 
time  cycle  of  the  vat  dipping  operation  by  which  the  coloring 
is  done.  end 
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seiling  a higher  price  product 


By  ROY  L.  BRIGHT 


Nylon  tumblers  ereate  their  own 
market  despite  eompetition  of  other 
plastics  types  seiling  for  a fraction 
of  their  price.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished  by  strong  promotion  efforts 
pointing  up  the  special  qualities  of 
the  nylon  product.  Feature  space 
obtained  for  it  in  store  newspaper 
ads  in  many  cities. 


The  successful  marketing  of  the  now  well-known 
nylon  tumbler  of  DuBois  Plastic  Products,  Inc.,  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  is  the  result  of  bold  thinking,  per- 
severance  in  the  development  of  production  meth- 
ods  and  persistent  sales  effort.  When  the  product 
was  conceived,  nylon  was  already  a glamorous 
name  to  the  general  public,  but  it  was  known  only 
in  its  woven  form  in  stockings.  Molded  nylon  had 
had  some  important  war-time  uses,  but  it  was  still 
quite  an  unfamiliar  material,  even  for  industrial  ap- 
plications.  Few  molders  knew  how  to  process  it — 
and  there  wasn't  too  much  available  to  process. 
Another  drawback  to  its  use  in  the  consumer  field 
was  the  fact  that  it  was  produced  only  in  the  natural 
color,  a sort  of  off-ivory.  Finally,  there  was  what 
would  seem  to  be  a major  handicap — the  relatively 
high  price  of  the  basic  material  and  the  correspond- 
ingly  high  cost  of  the  products  molded  from  it. 

Nevertheless,  after  several  months  of  experimenta- 
tion — and  fumbling — production  was  begun  on  a 
commercial  basis  and  the  tumbler  was  put  on  the 
market  in  the  spring  of  1946.  Beginning  with  an 
initial  output  of  3,Q00  tumblers  a week,  production 
Increased  as  the  resin  supply  improved,  until  it  is 


rha  pictures  to  the  left 
show  9**  nylon  plates 
molded  by  DuBois  Plastic 
Products  now  being  read- 
lad  for  consumer  markets, 
and  a box  of  six  nylon 
tumblers.  This  sef  is  a 
combination  of  a white 
and  different  colors;  they 
come  in  all  white  or  all 
colors  also.  Similar  boxes 
are  used  for  sets  of  12. 


This  picture  shows  a maehine  sef  up  in  Adam,  Meldrum  & Anderson 
Co/s  big  department  store  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  a heavy  hammer 
pounded  for  hours  on  the  tumbler  to  demonstrate  its  indestructibility. 

now  3,000  a day. 

Availability  of  raw  material  was  of  course  a pre- 
requisite  to  large  scale  output,  but  it  did  not  provide 
an  answer  to  the  two  problems  of  color  and  price. 
For  the  first,  DuBois  turned  to  the  Polymer  Corpora- 
tion, Reading,  Pa.,  which  has  developed  a pigmented 
surface  coating  which  is  tenacious  enough  to  stand 
up  under  the  rigorous  conditions  which  the  material 
itself  will  endure.  The  prime  virtues  of  nylon  in  this 
application  are  its  ability  to  endure  boiling  water 
and  its  unbreakability — whether  on  a tile  bathroom 
floor,  where  it  may  naturally  be  expected  to  fall,  or 
from  a hammer  blow,  which  is  not  a normal  condi- 
tion  of  use  but  is  a favorite  test  of  those  who  think 
plastics  should  stand  anything.  To  have  any  real 
value,  the  colored  surface  had  to  be  able  to  take 
the  punishment  the  body  might  be  put  to. 

Once  satisfactory  permanent  colors  were  achieved, 
fading  but  slightly  even  on  prolqnged  exposure  to 
sunshine,  the  normal  merchandising  problem  re- 
mained:  what  colors  to  use?  At  first,  DuBois  offered 
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the  tumblers  in  12  shades,  besides  the  natural  one. 
However,  a careful  check  kept  over  a period  of  sev- 
eral  months  revealed  that  some  did  not  receive  any 
repeat  orders.  These  shades  were  eliminated,  and 
now  the  only  colors  offered  are  peach,  pink,  blue, 
yellow,  green  and  red. 

Price  Problem 

The  major  probjem  was  price.  Originally  offered  to 
retail  at  $1,  the  tumblers  have  since  been  reduced 
to  69c  for  the  natural  and  79c  for  the  colored  variety. 
This  is  still  a comparatively  high  price  both  for  the 
home  and  for  institutions,  which  were  strongly  at- 
tracted  by  the  properties  referred  to  above  but  still 
had  to  consider  their  limited  budgets.  The  average 
consumer,  seeing  other  plastics  tumblers  on  the 
counters  for  10c  and  25c,  thought  twice  before  pay- 
ing  the  much  higher  price. 

DuBois,  therefore,  began  on  intensive  advertising 
campaign  to  emphasize  the  points  of  superiority  of 
their  product.  The  idea  of  life-time  use  was  stressed; 
they  were  dubbed  "heirloom  tumblers";  a special 
appeal  was  made  to  mothers  to  impress  them  with 
their  indestructible  quality,  which  also  made  for 
safety. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  found  that  mony  stores  all 
over  the  country  were  still  grouping  all  plastics 
tumblers  together  regordless  of  types,  a price  tag 
being  the  only  sign  that  indicated  ony  difference  in 
value.  This  lack  of  explanation  lost  sales  for  the 
nylon  variety  and  made  it  necessary  for  DuBois  to 
keep  up  an  intensive  promotion  campaign  in  every 
market  where  its  products  appeored. 


To  distinguish  them  from  the  other  types,  the  com- 
pany is  now  putting  them  out  with  a green  informa- 
tive label  attached  by  scotch  tape — the  only  kind 
that  will  adhere  to  nylon.  This  sticker  calls  the  prod- 
uct "genuine  nylon — guaranteed  unbreakable  safety 
tumbler"  and  points  up  four  other  features:  the  fact 
that  the  tumbler  can  be  boiled  and  sterilized,  that 
its  luster  is  permanent,  that  it  is  safe  for  children, 
and  that  it  "will  last  for  generations." 

Smart  Advertising 

Dubois  has  also  adopted  another  valuable  advertis- 
ing practice.  This  is  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
tumblers  to  be  included  as  part  of  a big  department 
store  ad  in  the  local  daily  papers.  The  tumblers  seil 
in  large  enough  quontities  for  most  advertising  man- 
agers  to  be  willing  to  include  them  in  ads  for  notions, 
dishes,  etc.  They  attract  more  attention  in  this  way 
than  they  would  in  a small,  individual  advertise- 
ment,  which  may  be  overlooked  by  the  average 
reader. 

The  tumblers  have  been  editorially  featured  as 
well  as  advertised  in  several  leading  women's  ond 
home  magazines,  and  hospital  and  institutional  pa- 
pers. They  long  ago  received  the  mark  of  approvol 
from  the  Good  Housekeeping  Institute. 

For  the  Christmas  trade  last  year,  the  tumblers 
were  offered  in  brightly  colored  gift  boxes  with  gold 
lettering,  in  sets  of  six  or  12,  in  all-white,  all  colors, 
or  a combination  of  white  and  colors.  Sales  were 
reported  as  "very  heavy." 

(Continued  on  page  43) 
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New ! 


CUMBERLAND  ROTARY 
CHOPPING  MACHINE 

This  machine  cuts  slab  material  from 
compounding  mills,  chops  continuous- 
ly  extruded  rods,  sheets  or  strands, 
and  cuts  up  calendar  roll  side  shear 
str.ps.  This  machine  is  also  used  in 
conjunction  with  extrusion  machines 
to  produce  cube  or  pellet  material 
suitable  for  a molding  compound. 

CUMBERLAND  SLITTING 
& MANGLING  MACHINE 

This  machine  is  useful  primarily  to 
manufacturers  who  compound  plastic 
materials.  The  machine  may  be  used 
to  reduce  material  for  use  as  a com- 
mercial  product  without  further  gran- 
ulating.  Or  it  may  be  used  to  pre- 
pare  material  for  subsequent  final 
reduction  in  a granulating  machine. 


CUMBERLAND  PLASTICS 

GRANULATING 

MACHINES 

These  machines  are  de- 
signed  especially  for  plas- 
tics. They  perform  with  high 
efficiency  the  special  cutting 
requirements  of  plastic  ma- 
terials. They  are  simple  in 
design,  rugged  in  construction 
and  are  easy  to  dismantle 
and  dean.  These  machines 
are  built  in  two  styles.  Nos. 
0,  Yl  and  1 Yl  as  at  top  right 
(No.  Yl  is  illustrated).  Also, 
large  18'  machine,  double 
hung,  with  retractable  knife 
block  for  complete  acces- 
sibility.  [Illusfrafed  af  right 
be/ow.) 


Plastics  Granulating  Machines Na.  200 

DE^jllECT  ^ ^ T A I Sllttlng  and  Mangllng  Machine Na.  300 

IVC^lCUESI  Rotary  Chopping  Machine No.  400 

CUMBERLAND  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  B,  Box  216,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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HASSALLcold-heading  may  solve  your  im- 
mediate  special  part  problem  . . . Special 
adec 


• nails,  rivets  and  thteaded  parts  made  in  di- 
ameters  from  1/32"  to  3/8"  — lengths  up  to  7". . . Rivets  3/32" 
diameter  and  smaller  a specialty  . . .Variety  of  metals,  finishes 
and  secondary  operations  . . . Economy,  quality  and  quick  de- 
livety  in  large  or  small  quantities  . . .Tell  us  what  you  need  . . . 
We  will  answet  promptly.  ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 
3-color  Decimal  Equivalents  Wall  Chart  free  on  request. 

160  Clay  Street 
Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 
Manufacturers  of  Cold-Headed  Spedallies — Eslablished  1850 


JOHN  HASSALL,  INC. 


IDEAL  FOR  CARBIDE  CUHERS 


Speed  with  power  wlth  precition.  PRECISE  40,  the 
fostest,  most  powerful  electric  hondtool  made, 
weighs  only  40  oz.  Bui/f  for  producfion.  Mills, 
grindt,  polishes,  deburrs  ony  moteriol  from  flle- 
hard  steet  to  bronze,  plastics,  wood  or  rubber. 
Imogine,  with  tungsten  Carbide  cutters  PRECISE  40 
mills  the  hardest  steell 

PRECISE  40  in  cool,  shockproof,  picstic  case  op* 
erates  on  AC-OC.  Use  It  os  a hondtool  or  os  a mo- 
torized  quilt  in  vise,  lathe,  mill  or  on  your  produc* 
tion  set-up.  Mony  accessories 
and  rotary  tools  availoble. 
Also  COOLFLEX  Flexible 
Shoft  attachment  with  9-oz. 

FOR  CIRCULAR  air>cooled  hondpiece. 


GRINDS 

MILLS 

DEBURRS 

ENGRAVES 

DRILLS 

FINISHES 

SHARPENS 

POLISHES 


PRECISE  PRODUCTS  CO.,  1351  CLARK  ST.,  RACINE,  WIS.  U.S.A. 


THE  NEW  PRECISE  40 


acrylics 

makes  sturdy  signs  for  outdoors 


Co/or$  intorporated  in  the  plastic  faees  of  this  new~type  oufdoor 
sign  make  poinfmg  unnecessary.  Rich  biue  ietters  mounted  on  o 
bright  yellow  background  are  complemented  by  the  glowing  red 
of  the  arrow. 


The  use  of  acrylics  in  this 
sign  made  possible  an  at~ 
fracfive  display  piece  light 
in  weight,  sturdy  and 
dependable.  The  plastics 
panels  are  shatter*resist~ 
ant  and  able  to  withstand 
the  extremes  of  weather. 

The  use  of  acrylic  plastics  for  outdoor  signs  is 
growing  steadily.  The  resistance  of  the  material 
to  weathering  and  shattering,  its  ready  formabilty 
in  large  sizes,  and  its  adaptobility  to  assembly  with 
.metal  components  are  the  factors  which  have  pro- 
moted  this  application,  along  with  such  indispens- 
able  properties  as  lightweight,  clarity,  colorability 
and  the  unique  quality  of  piping  light. 

Hamilton  Watch  Sign 

In  a large  outdoor  electric  clock  sign  made  for 
the  Hamilton  Watch  Company  by  Guild  Fluorescent 
Lighting,  Milwaukee,  acrylic  parts  are  combined 
with  aluminum  and  bronze.  White  translucent  ma- 
terial, Vs"  thick,  forms  the  top  and  bottom  panels 
of  the  double-faced  sign,  which  has  end  castings 
and  a wrap-around  clock  face  of  aluminum  finished 
in  cobalt  blue.  The  assembled  unit  is  38"  high  and 
46"  long,  with  interior  lighting  supplied  by 
fluorescent  neon  tubing.  White  translucent  acrylic 
is  also  used  for  the  small  circular  hour  markers, 
in  combination  with  polished  bronze  rings.  Letters 
on  the  acrylic  copy  panels  are  of  bronze,  with 
turquoise  enamel  filled  centers. 

At  night  the  letters  on  the  copy  panels  stand  out 
sharply  against  the  translucent  background  thal 
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provides  shadow-free  diffusion  of  the  interior  fight- 
ing. During  daylight  hours  the  white  acrylic  con- 
trasts  effectively  with  the  blue  ond  turquoise  colors 
of  the  metal  ports. 

The  plastics  pcaiels  ore  formed  on  a quantity  pro- 
duction  basis,  resulting  in  an  economical  display 
unit  for  distribution  to  clock  and  watch  dealers 
throughout  the  country. 

Sun  Oil  Sign 

Another  striking  example  of  the  use  of  acrylics 
in  mass-produced  outdoor  signs  is  the  one  made  for 
the  Sun  Oil  Company's  gas  stations.  The  company 
chose  the  material  after  experimenting  several  yeors 
with  plastics,  woods,  metals,  paints  and  lighting 
methods,  in  on  effort  to  improve  its  signs.  Acrylic 
plastics  met  the  mony  conditions  required  in  weather 
resistance,  impact  strength,  colorobility,  illumination 
and  production.  The  signs  ore  about  9*72"  long  from 
the  tip  to  the  tail  of  the  arrow,  ond  AV2"  high. 

Lighting 

In  bright  sunlight,  the  shadowed  ■ side  of  conven- 
tional  signs  is  dark  and  hard  to  read.  In  the  new 
signs,  because  of  the  materiaTs  light-piping  property, 
the  sun's  rays  are  diffused  over  both  sides.  At  night, 
both  surfaces  glow  evenly  from  the  diffused  light 
of  two  cold  cathode  tubes  mounted  inside.  This 
eliminates  the  need  for  projecting  arms  and  lamps, 
so  that  there  ore  no  obstructions  from  any  angle 
and  no  east  shadows.  Conventional  "flashers"  can 
be  installed  if  on-and-off  flashing  is  desired. 

Brilliont  colors  are  incorporated  in  the  plastics 
itself  in  a variety  of  basic  color  combinations,  so 
that  no  painting  is  necessary.  Sun  OiTs  diamond  and 
arrow  trademork  are  rendered  in  yellow  ond  red 
respectively. 

Exposure 

In  exposure  tests  for  periods  up  to  nine  yeors, 
acrylics  have  been  virtually  unaffected,  and  they 
are  tough  enough  to  lessen  materially  damage  by 
stone-throwing  vandals,  ancient  enemies  of  the  out- 
door sign  industry.  Should  a hoie  in  a sign  be  made 
by  a missile,  it  can  be  patched  by  additional  plastics. 

Lighting  is  not  endangered  unless-  the  cathode 
tubes  are  struck  directly,  and  then  they  can  easily 
be  replaced  without  the  aid  of  an  electrician. 

Cleaning 

The  signs  can  be  cleaned  simply  with  a hose 
and  plain  water,  plus  an  occasional  washing  with 
warm  water  and  soap. 

Sides  of  the  diamond  and  arrow  are  formed  by 
the  Ranger-Tennere  Company,  New  York,  from 
sheets  of  colored  stock.  The  sides^  of'  the  diamond 
are  corrugated  for  greater  strength  and  a wide  strip 
is  raised  on  which  the  Sunoco  signature  is  cemented 
in  blue  block  letters  by  the  same  fabricator. 

The  two  sides  are  attached  by  means  of  metal 
stripping  wide  enough  to  enclose  the  cathode  light 
tubes.  The  assembly  is  carried  out  by  Cutler  Sign 
Company,  New  York. 

Initial  cost  of  the  sign  is  comparatively  moderate, 
ond  installation  ond  mointenance  ore  simple  and 
inexpensive. 


department  stores 

offer  one  of  the 
largest 
plastic  markets 

advertise 

your 

produet 

in 

retail 

management 

read  exclusively 
by  the 

10,000 

top 

department 
store  executives 
of  the  nation 

write  for  rate  card 

342  madison  avenue 
new  york  city 
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GET  IN  THE  GAME 
WITH  PLASTICS 


*'Bye^Savers"  sports  giasses  offer  a multipte 
use  piastics.  The  Tuc~Away  mode/  hos  shat- 
terproof  replaceable  lenses  of  methyl  meth- 
acrylate,  a frame  of  styrene  copolymer  and 
temples  of  methyl  methacrylate.  The  Watche^ 
moket  Optical  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I,,  Stow- 
Away  modef  folds  to  a small  unit  but  has  the 
same  piastics  materials  specifications. 


sporting  goods  uses 
show  that  piastics  can  take  it 


By  MEL  MEYERS 

Neither  sportsmen  nor  ploying  youngsters  have 
any  tendency  to  "favor"  their  recreational  acces- 
sories.  the  growing  acceptance  of  piastics  mate- 
rials for  this  field  by  leading  manufacturers  is 
given  a boost  by  the  service  endurance  and  high 
performance  of  their  products. 

During  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  more 
progress  made  in  the  broader  use  of  piastics  ma- 
terials in  sporting  goods  than  in  almost  any  other 
dass  of  merchandise.  Perhaps  this  in  part  relates 
to  the  great  diversity  of  equipment  manufactured 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  field  but  it  certainly  has 
to  do  with  sheer  merit  in  performance  and  en- 
durance too. 


Every  amateur  and  "pro"  knows  the  names  of 
Alex  Taylor  & Co.,  and  Abercrombie  & Fitch.  Repre- 
sentatives  of  both  of  these  leading  sporting  goods 
dealers  agree  that  piastics  have  been  coming  into 
increasing  evidence  in  sports  equipment  and  have 
contributed  much  to  both  the  quality  ond  the 
saleability  of  many  different  categories  of  mer- 
chandise. And  on  the  whole,  misapplicatfon  and 
failure  of  piastics  have  been  of  relatively  small 
proportions.  These  opinions  were  amply  borne  out 
by  both  displays  and  comments  at  the  sizeable 
exhibition  by  members  of  the  National  Sporting 
Goods  Association,  held  early  in  February  in 
New  York. 

Manufacturers  of  sporting  goods  are  taking  the 
piastics  trend  seriously.  One  of  the  lorgest  in  the 
field.  Sport  Products,  Inc.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is 
so  keenly  aware  of  the  potentialities  of  piastics  in 
sports  equipment  that  it  has  not  only  already  mar- 
keted  a variety  of  items  with  piastics  components. 
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This  basketball,  for  playground  and  recreational  use—nof  profes* 
sionally  rated,  is  of  abrasion-resistant  vinyl^coated  fabric,  pebbled 
and  eolored  to  resemble  a ''pro"  ball.  The  football  helmet,  also  made 
by  MeGregor  Goldsmith,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  a Iow-pressure 
phenolic  lominate  with  Iow  moisture  absorption  and  high  strength- 
to-weight  ratio.  The  table  tennis  poddle  is  of  cellulose  acetate  butyrate 
in  body  colors  of  yellow,  blue  or  green. 


but  is  conducting  continual  research  toward  further 
utilization  of  these  materials  in  their  present  Prod- 
ucts and  toward  development  of  new  items  based 
on  or  largely  utilizing  plastics.  Just  now,  for  in- 
stance,  it  is  noted  by  Hugo  Goldsmith,  president 
of  the  firm,  they  are  experimenting  with  nylon  for 
golf  club  heads. 

On  the  whole,  the  manufacture  of  sports  items 
by  any  one  firm  tends  toward  specialization.  Most 
manufacturers  in  this  field  produce  either  a single 
dass  of  equipment  or,  specializing  even  further,  a 
single  type  of  item.  A few,  like  Sports  Products, 
range  quite  widely.  Mr.  Goldsmith  points  out  that 
his  firm  has  not  only  worked  with  different  plastics 
materials,  but  has  utilized  a number  of.methods  of 
Processing  them.  To  exemplify  what  one  manu- 
facturer  alone  has  already  done  in  this  direction, 
his  company  has  manufactured  Iow-pressure  lami- 
nate  football  helmets  of  resin-impregnated  duck; 
football  helmets  of  cellulose  acetate  butyrate  and 
ethyl  cellulose;  football  thigh  guards  and  kidney 
pads  of  phenolic  laminates;  bindings  for  baseball 
gloves  and  mitts  and  rolled  edge  binding  for  foot- 
ball helmets  of  extruded  vinyl  stripping;  golf  bags 
of  both  sewn  and  heat-sealed  vinyl  sheeting;  in- 
jection  molded  caps  for  golf  club  ends;  referee 
whistles  of  both  phenolics  and  several  thermo- 
plastics;  basketballs  and  footballs  of  vinyl-coated 
fabrics;  golf  club  grips  of  cellulose  acetate  buty- 
rate; golf  iron  adopters  of  cellulose  nitrate;  tennis 
racquets  with  nylon  strings  and  extruded  vinyl 
grips;  and  others. 

By  the  very  nature  of  its  function,  sports  equipment 
must  be  made  to  stand  up  to  rough  usage.  Impact 
strength  is  of  major  importance  in  many  instonces 
— in  golf  club  heads,  for  instance.  Ethyl  cellulose 
seems  to  have  done  especially  well  for  this  applica- 
tion, while  a new  compound  of  nylon  monofilament 
and  glass  fibers  with  a thermosetting  resin  has  been 
introduced  for  putters.  The  scuff  and  abrasion  re- 
sistance  requirements  of  beach  and  surf  equipment 


'Wmdetector  II"  is  an  extremely  light  telllale  whieh  is  non-corroding 
and  has  a highiy  reflecfive  surface  for  nighi  visibilily.  The  base, 
bearing  blocks  and  counferweighf  ball  are  machined  from  east 
phenolic  rod  stoek. 
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are  being  met  by  the  vinyls.  Toughness,  low 
moisture  absorption  rate  and  amenobility  to  fairly 
wide  temperature  range,  which  are  requirements 
in  many  different  types  of  finishing  items  are  chorac- 
teristics  found  in  many  plastics  materials.  In  fact, 
the  most  diversified  field  of  plastics  application  is  in 
tishing  paraphemalia.  The  fact  that,  since  the  color 
is  integral  with  the  material,  it  will  not  flake  off, 
has  been  another  point  in  favor  of  plastics  in  this 
area.  In  addition,  where,  as  in  lures  and  fly  bodies, 
realism  requires  the  application  of  a variety  of  colors 
on  the  surface  of  the  plastics,  compatible  non- 
flaking  lacquers  are  readily  available. 

In  fishing  equipment,  more  than  in  any  other 
dass  of  sporting  goods,  plastics  have  been  steadily 
easing  out  older  materials.  Cellulose  acetate,  cellu- 
lose acetate  butyrate,  ethyl  cellulose,  the  laminates, 
the  acrylics,  the  phenolics  (both  molded  and  east), 
nylon,  polystyrene  and  the  vinyls  are  among  the 
wide  range  of  plastics  used  in  fishing  merchandise. 
And,  on  top  of  this,  there  comes  plastics  packaged 
with  plastics  in  such  items  as  fish  lure  cases  of 
cellulose  acetate;  fly  containers  (some  comport- 
mented  and  some  not)  of  cellulose  acetate,  cellulose 
acetate  butyrate,  cellulose  nitrate,  polystyrene  and 
vinyl;  fly  rod  cases  and  holders  of  cellulose  acetate, 
cellulose  acetate  butyrate,  polystyrene  and  vinyl, — 
many  cases,  of  extrude  tube  stock;  reel  boxes  of 
cellulose  acetate  butyrate  and  polystyrene;  line 
spools  of  methyl  methaerylate,  phenolic  and 
polystyrene.  Aside  from  these  containers,  most  of 
them  molded,  a great  variety  of  fishing  items  are 
packaged  in  cellulose  acetate  rigid  sheeting. 

Ironically  enough,  it  has  suddenly  been  found 
that  plastics,  which  have  proved  conclusively  that 
they  can  "take  it"  in  sports,  can  "dish  it  out,"  as 
well.  The  new  plastics  football  helmets,  both  of 
molded  materials,  like  cellulose  acetate  butyrate, 
and  of  the  laminates,  have  been  hailed,  not  only 
because  of  their  greatly  reduced  weight  as  com- 
pared  with  the  traditional  leather  helmet,  but  espe- 
cially  for  the  decidedly  ougmented  protection  for  the 


For  thw  fiåherman.  Not  only  ig  the  "Minotrapper"  the  firgf  non- 
metallic  minnow  trap,  but  it  i§  the  first  one  of  plastics.  Molded 
entirely  of  polystyrene,  even  to  the  hinge  pine,  Lewis  B.  Hamel  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  makes  it.  Lures  are  a field  of  versatile  accomplish^ 
ment  with  plastics.  All  of  these  are  molded  of  cellulose  acetate 
butyrate.  "Spook"  baits  are  the  produets  of  James  Heddon*s  Sons, 
Dowagiae,  Michigan,  while  **5hurebite*"  lures  are  sponsored  by 
Shurebite,  Inc.,  Bronsen,  Michigan. 
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wearer.  Now  it  develops  that,  apporently,  the  plas- 
tics  helmet  is  raising  hovoc  with  the  anatomies  of  op- 
posing  players  and,  during  the  past  season,  there 
has  been  quite  a controversy  on  the  subject,  espe- 
cially  in  the  professional  leagues.  At  the  moment, 
the  sport  is  in  this  dilemma:  if  the  plastics  helmet 
is  discorded  and  the  old  one  resorted  to,  protection 
for  the  wearer  is  reduced;  if  the  plastics  helmet 
stoys,  its  impact  on  the  opposing  players  is,  to  some 
degree  at  least,  dangerous.  The  new  helmets  have 
foimd  so  high  a favor  in  general,  however,  that  in- 
stead  of  its  dropping  out  of  existence,  there  is  a 
greater  likelihood  of  its  modification,  possibly  with 
an  outer  foam  rubber  cushioning  overlay. 

As  in  many  other  fields  plastics  occasionally  have 
a hard  nut  to  crack  in  breaking  habit  ond  custom. 
The  Lauren  wind  detector  is  an  example.  Here 
familior  aluminum  ond  brass  components  of  the 
customary  såiling  boat  wind  detector  have  been 
replaced  with  plastics.  The  base,  bearing  blocks  ond 
counterweight  ball  ore  machined  from  east  phenolic 
stock,  while  the  vane  is  sheared  out  of  .050"  red 
vinyl  rigid  sheet.  The  result  is  an  instrument  which 
weighs  only  on  ounce  ond  a half,- — and  weight  is 
a very  important  consideration  with  the  såiling  mon. 
Not  only  is  this  wind  detector  highly  sensitive,  but 
it  is  non-warping,  never  requires  painting  and  offers 
a highly  reflecting  surface  for  night  visibility.  And 
yet  this  device,  which  has  been  received  with  high 
favor  of  yachting  experts  and  has  been  installed 
on  many  outstanding  racing  ond  cruising  yachts, 
is  finding  sales  resistance.  This  seems  to  be  based 
on  two  factors:  the  inertia  of  custom  and  the  mis- 
taken  notion  that  the  plastics  in  this  ore  merely 
a cheoper  substitute  for  the  habitual  metals.  The 
aetual  fact  is  that  here  the  plastic  represents  a ma- 
teriaTs  cost  some  three  times  higher  than  the  metals 
and  were  deliberately  designed  into  the  instrument 
to  give  it  higher  quality  and  greater  functional 
efficiency. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  excellent  example  of  how 
successfully  plastics  can  break  through  tradition  is 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


Golf  clubs  have  plastics  at  both  grips  and  heads  in  many  offerings. 
This  putter  of  Merilite  Products  Co.,  Milv^aukee,  Wisconsin,  has  a 
head  of  a compound  of  nylon  monohiament  and  glass  hbers  with 
a thermosetting  rein.  The  result  is  high  impact  strength,  toughness 
and  durability.  This  driver  of  the  Springheld  Co.,  Springheld,  Mass., 
has  a head  of  molded  ethyl  cellulose.  Grip  material  is  frequently 
cellulose  acetafe  butyrate  or  cellulose  nitrate. 


Surf,  leke  and  beach  items  of  vinyl,  all  inHatable,  alt  the  produets 
of  Bilnor  Corp.,  New  York.  The  wading  pool,  very  light  and  occu* 
pying  little  space  when  collapsed,  is  in  two~tone  color.  The  bag  has 
a dual  purposej  a beach  bag  when  defiated,  a pillow  when  in* 
Hated.  The  surf  items  come  in  a variety  of  colors. 


These  fteld  glasses,  but  for  the  lenses,  are  molded  entirely  of  cei/u- 
lose  acetate  butyrate.  That  means  eye  pieces,  focusing  knob  and 
geared^to^knob  lens  barrels.  They  are  far  lighter  than  the  more 
familiar  leather  covered  metal  types.  National  Instrument  Corp., 
Houston,  Texas,  makes  these. 
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PLASTICS  MATERIALS  USED  IN  SPORTING  GOODS 


Cellulose  Acetote 

American  Molding  Powder  & Chemical  Corp. 
(Ampacet) 

Celanese  Plastics  Corp. 

(Lumarith) 

Chemaco  Corp. 

(Chemaco) 

du  Pont,  E.  I.  de  Nemours  & Co.,  Inc. 

(Plastacele) 

Eastman  Kodak  Corp. 

(Kodapak  1) 

Monsanto  Chemical,  Plastics  Div.  (Fibestos) 
Nixon  Nirration  Works  (Nixon  CA) 

Tennessee  Eastman  Corp.  (Tenitel) 

Archery  orm-guard  cords  and  rods 

Arrow  nocks 

Bicycie  pumps 

Blow-gun  darts 

Dart  vanes 

Diving  mask  eyepieces 

Duck  decoys 

Fish-hook  packs 

Fish  lure  cases 

Fish  lures 

Fish  net  Boots 

Fishing  bobbers 

Fishing  Bies 

Fishing  hook  holders 

Fishing  line  spools 

Fishing  reel  end-plates 

Fishing  reel  gear  covers 

Fishing  reel  handle  knobs 

Fishing  rod  grips  and  handles 

Fishing  rod  reel  seats 

Fly  boxes  (compartmented) 

Fly  rod  cases 
Golf  bag  bottoms 
Golf  club  ferrules 
Golf  score  keepers 
Golf  tees 

Graphite  dispensers 
Gun  barrel  protectors 
Gun  safety  indicator  spots 
Gun  shoulder  recoil  pads 
Gun  trigger  guards 
Harpoon  grips  and  stocks 
Horseshoes  ond  stakes 
Referee  whistles 
Tennis  racket  trim 

Cellylose  Acetote 
Butyrote 

Tennessee  Eostman  Corp.  (Tenite  II) 

Blow  guns 
Boomerangs 
Duck  decoys 

Field  gloss  bodies,  eyepieces  and  focusing  knobs 

Fish  lures 

Fishing  bobbers 

Fishing  reel  containers 

Fishing  reel  end-plates 

Fishing  reel  handle  knobs 

Fishing  rod  grips  and  handles 

Fishing  rod  holders 

Fishing  rod  reel  seats 

Fly  boxes 

Football  helmets 

Golf  club  caps 

Golf  club  ferrules 

Golf  club  grips 

Golf  putter  grip  finders 

Gun  stocks,  fore-ends  and  butt  plates 

Pistol  grips 

Ski  goggle  frames 

Cellulose  Nitrate 

Celanese  Plastics  (Celluloid) 

Du  Pont  (Plastacele) 

Monsonto  (Nitron) 

Nixon  Nitrotiorv  (Nixon,  C.N.) 

Archery  points*of*aim 


Arrow  nocks 
Arrow  vanes 
Dart  vanes 
Fly  boxes 

Golf  iron  grip  adapters 
Life  preserver  coatings 
Table  tennis  balls 

Ethyl  Cellulose 

Celanese  Plastics  (Celcon) 
Chemaco  (Chemaco) 

Dow  (Ethocel) 

Nixon  Nitration  (Nixon,  EC) 
Bowling  pin  coatings 
Fish  lures 
Football  helmets 
Golf  club  end-caps 
Golf  club  ferrules 
Golf  club  heods 
Golf  tees 


Lominates 

Continental-Diomond  Fibre 
(Celoron,  Dilecto) 

Farley  & Loetscher  (Forlite) 

Formica  Insulation  Co.  (Formlco) 

Gen.  Elec.  (textolite) 

Haskelite  Mfg.  (Haskelite) 

Mica  Insuiator  (Lamicoid) 

National  Vulcanized  Fibre  (Aqualite) 
Panelyte  (Panelyte) 

Richardson  (Insurok) 

Synvaren  (Synvor) 

Synthane  (Sypthone) 

Spaulding  Fibre  (Spouldite) 

Taylor  Fibre  (Toylor) 

Westinghouse  (Micarta  Dept.)  (Micarto) 
Archery  bow  backings 
Archery  bows 
Binocular  cases 
Fishing  rod  butts  and  grips 
Fishing  rod  shofts 
Football  headgear  liners 
Football  helmets 
.Football  kidney  pads 
Football  kneeguard  liners 
Football  shin  guards 
Football  thigh  guards 
Rowboat  hulls 

Methyl  Methocrylote 

Acryvin  Corp.  of  America  (Acryvin) 

Du  Pont  (lucite) 

Rohm  & Haas  (Plexiglas) 

Archery  sights 

Boat  cabin  mirrors 

Boat  cabin  windows 

Fishing  line  spools 

Fish  lures 

Ski  goggle  lenses 

Sun  glass  lenses  ond  temples 

Swim  mask  eyepieces  and  lenses 

Nylon 

Du  Pont  (Nylon) 

Bowling  ball  bogs* 

Bowling  shoe  bags* 

Boxers  training  bag  shells* 

Fishing  lines 
Football  cleats 
Golf  bags* 

Golf  club  head  mitts* 

Golf  club  heods  (nylon  fiberglass) 

Golf  jackets* 

Golf  trousers* 

Sail  cloth* 

Ski  parkas* 

Sport  hats* 

Tennis  racquet  strings 
Wrestling  tights* 

(*Woven  filament) 


Phenon 

Formaldehyde 

Bokelite  (Bakelite) 

Drackett  (Drackett) 

Durez  (Durez) 

Durite  (Durite) 

Hersite  Hersite) 

Interlake  (Makalot) 

Monsanto  (Resinox) 

Reilly  (Indur) 

Barometer  housings 
Bow  nocks 
Bowling  balls 
Compass  housings 
Croquet  balls 
Croquet  mallet  heads 
Fish  lures 

Fishing  line  dressing  boxes 
Fishing  line  spools 
Fishing  reel  end-plates 
Fishing  reel  handle  knobs 
Golf  club  caps 
Golf  club  heads 
Gun  butt  plates 
Hunting  knife  handles 
Hygrometer  housings 
Pistol  stocks 
Referee  whistles 
Ski  protecting  edges 
Trophy  bases 

Wind  indicator  instrument  housings 

Phenolic,  Cast 

Bokelite  (Bakelite  Cast  Resins) 

Catalin  (Catalin,  Prystal) 

Knoedler  (Gemstone) 

Marblette  (Marblette) 

Fishing  reel  parts 
Fish  lures 

Wind  detector  bases,  bearing  blocks  and 
counterweight  balls 

Polyethylene 

Bakelite 
Du  Pont 
Dart  Bights 
Football  hip-pad  parts 
Tennis  court  tape 
Tennis  racquet  covers 

Polysty  rane 

Bakelite  (Bakelite) 

Catalin  (Loalin) 

Chemaco  (Chemaco) 

Dow  (Styron) 

Koppers  (Koppers) 

Monsanto  (Lustron) 

Bicycie  speedometer  lenses 
Fish  lures 
Fishing  bobbers 
Fishing  line  spools 
Fishing  reel  boxes 
Fly  boxes  (compartmented) 

Fly  rod  holders 
Minnow  traps 
Table  tennis  paddles 

Styrene  Copolymer 

Rohm  & Haas  (Plexene) 

Sun  glass  frames 

Urea  Formaldehyde 

American  Cyanamld  (Beetle) 

Plaskon  (Plaskon) 

Sylvan  Plastics  (Slyvan) 

Pistol  stocks 
Trophy  boses 

Vinyl 

Bakelite  (Vinylite) 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Plastics  Merchandise 


Avaitable  in  dear,  ivory,  red  or  yeltow  thi§ 
lb.  buffer  dish  of  the  American  Plastic  Mfg. 
Co.,  2938  North  Halsted  Sf.,  Chicago  14,  f//., 
is  molded  of  polystyrene  and  may  be  washed 
in  hot  water.  Packaged  3 or  6 doz.  to  the 
carton  to  retaif  for  25  cents  apiece. 


Both  shelf  and  brackets  of  this  plastics  tray 
are  of  acrylics.  Turn~up  retains  small  rolling 
objects.  Supporf  design  harmonizes.  Shelf  is 
554x77!6"  ond  of  .150  sfocfc.  S-t  P/a$fics  Prod- 
ucfs,  TenoPy,  N.  J.,  produces  to  seil  for  $6.50. 


"Wits"  is  a new  and  challenging  game  for  old  and  young.  Molded  of 
polystyrene  by  Koller~Kraft  Plastic  Producfs  for  fhe  Wifs  Co.,  75  Lar- 
rimore  Rd.,  St.  Louis  15,  Mo.,  it  retails  for  $3.00. 


Housed  in  Celanese  *'Lumarith"  this  infercom 
sysfem  is  a two-section  set-up.  RCA  Mfg.  Co., 
Comden,  N.  J.,  offers  this  cellulose  acefafe  prod- 
duct,  molded  by  Cruver  Mfg.,  for  $48. 


These  bench  and  uprighf  hampers  of  Monarch 
Sanitary  Producfs,  Inc.,  930  Newark  Ave.,  Jer- 
sey City  6,  N.  J.,  have  cellulose  nitrate  covers 
and  seil  for  $5.95  to  $6.95. 


In  the  all-plastics  "Beau-Kit"  is  a miniature 
hair  brush,  clothes  brush  and  rat-tail  comb. 
Acrylic  is  used  for  the  crystal  clear  porfs,  nylon 
for  the  bristles,  calf  groin  vinyl  for  the  red  or 
blue  bag.  Empire  Brush  Works,  Inc.,  Port  Ches- 
ter,  N.  Y.,  gift-packages  to  seil  for  $2.50. 


This  4*'  precision  drawing  instrument  of  .025 
Bakelite  ''Vinylite''  combines  compass,  protrac- 
tor,  ru/er  and  T>squore  funcfions.  ''Circ-L-Scale'^ 
retails  for  50  cents  and  is  pached  in  an  indi- 
vidual  envelope  by  the  Danat  Co.,  315  West 
Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago  7,  III. 


Floral  designs  in  "Plexiglas"  are  hand-carved 
by  skilled  workmen  for  these  "KarvArt"  offer- 
ings  of  the  Crystal  Plastic  Co.,  Morse  & Mickle 
Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J.  Designs  ore  dyed  with  co/or 
blends  to  provide  the  natural  appearance  that 
is  the  basis  of  the  item.  Priced  $3.00  to  $5.00. 


Within  the  hollow  body  of  this  polystyrene  fishing  lure  goes  appropriate  bait  to  add  to  results. 
. Seiis  for  $1.50.  A producf  of  Manning's  Tasfy  Shrimp  Lure  Co.,  826  Gravier  St.,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 
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'^Sanitop**  miik  bottie  caps  fit  all  standard  size 
bottles.  May  be  used  for  fruit  /uice  containers, 
too.  Polystyrene  is  the  material  specified  by 
National  Plastics  Products  Co.,  5 West  Larned 
St.,  Detroit,  Mieh.  Offered  fo  retail  at  10  cents. 


To  dispense  folded  tissue  strips,  Kimberly-Clark 
Corp.,  Neenah,  Wisc.,  has  developed  this  white 
plastic  unit  of  Tennessee  Eastman  "Tenite  I." 
This  cellulose  acetate  product  has  a suggested 
retail  price  of  50  cenfs. 


/njecfion  molded  of  polystyrene,  in  a choice  of 
seven  colors,  the  "Mrs.  America"  recipe  outfit 
has  a 21-piece  index,  retails  for  $1.49  and 
holds  3x5  cards.  This  is  a producf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Plastic  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago  14,  III. 


Plastics  Merchandise 


SmarMooJcing,  form-fitting,  xippered  profecfion 
for  workers*  sleeves,  "Cuff-ettes"  are  made  of 
Bakelite  "Vinylite"  to  seil  for  $1.00  a pair. 
AnglePs  Products  Co.,  EImhurst,  N.  Y. 


Packaged  in  Monsanto  "Vuepak"  acetate  the 
"Wickie"  perfumer  is  convenient,  soves  per- 
fume,  avoids  spilling  and  eosts  $1.00.  Eostern 
Transparent  Box  Co.,  Inc.,  17  Edinboro  St., 
Boston  11,  Mass.,  provides  a flexible  plastics 
filler  wiek  with  it. 


Brush,  comb  ond  xippered  kit  of  the  "No.  275" 
set  of  Waybeli  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  15  Spruce  St., 
New  York  7,  N.  Y.,  are  all  of  plastics.  Acrylic 
brush  handle.  Nylon  bristles.  Polystyrene  comb. 
Plastics  co/f  kit.  Available  in  colors.  Priced  at 
$1.00. 


Mounted  on  a "lucite"  base,  this  versatile  ero- 
cbefing  loom  is  sold  three-sixes-in-one  in  60 
cent  and  75  cent  påckages.  "Malte-Set"  hairpin 
loom  units  are  products  of  the  Hero  Mfg.  Co., 
Middleboro,  Mass. 


Here  is  a light  weight,  shockproof  facial  vibra- 
tor in  which  '^Lumorifb"  cellulose  acetate  has 
been  an  important  factor.  "Glo"  seiis  for  $4.95. 
Ben  Lee  Products,  85  Bayard  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  sponsors  this  item. 


King  McCoy,  Ine.,  101  Pine  St.,  Dayton  2,  Ohio, 
has  used  Durex  phenolic  plastics  for  its  new 
"KMI"  spark  plug  eheeker  for  general  ignition 
test  work.  Co/or  scale  shows  condition.  $5.95. 
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Plastics  Merchandise 


Polystyrene  hos  been  used  by  the  Blectro  Mfg. 
Corp.,  2000  West  fulton  Sf.,  Chicago  12,  III., 
for  the  shade  of  its  *'Star-Glo*'  bed  lamp  with 
fluorescent  source.  This  product  comes  in  wal- 
nut  or  ivory,  uses  an  8-watt  tube,  seiis  for 
$5.95. 


*'Brodi"  miniafure  s/of  mochines  packaged  with 
infer/oching  chips  of  urea  plastics  are  now 
available  in  a gift  box  at  $2.50.  Devalera 
Mfgrs.,  1945  Park  Ave.,  New  York  35,  N.  Y., 
makes  these. 


This  general  porpose,  hard  service,  loose  leaf 
notebook  is  offered  in  a variety  of  cotors,  solid 
or  frans/ucenf,  by  the  Peldco  Loose  Leaf  Corp., 
1505  Le/and  Ave.,  Chicago  40,  III.  Molded  of 
"Styrene**  the  covers  ond  backs  are  sfrong  ond 
easily  cleaned.  Priced  af*$1.70  eoch. 


Colorful  in  light  orange  tints,  relieved  by  a 
roughened  surface  and  fopped  with  a chro- 
mium  ball,  the  "Lucite**  pill  box  with  turndop 
opening  of  Almac  Plastics,  Inc.,  250  fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  is  eompact  and  light.  $1.00. 


"Darneff''  is  a plastic  darner  with  a red  buty- 
rate  handle  and  white  head  of  polystyrene. 
Handle  is  hollow  for  storing  needles.  Price  25 
cents.  The  Betwil  Co.,  530  Gretna  Green,  Los 
Angeles  24,  Calif.,  also  offers  the  **Darnlite** 
of  similar  appeorance  but  with  a handle- 
mounfed  battery  and  lamp  at  $1.00.  Head  is 
illuminated. 


Cup  and  cover  of  the  "Little  Drip**  coffee  maker 
is  of  Dow  '^Sfyron.''  Top  is  spun  aluminum. 
Filler  is  glass.  George  5.  Thompson  Corp.,  South 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  sponsors.  $1.89. 


Non-curling  carbon  paper  is  based  upon  Bake- 
lite  **Vinylite**  coafing  which  increases  strength, 
facilitates  handling  and  exfends  life-use.  The 
Neidich  Process  Div.,  Underwood  Corp.,  One 
Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  is  the  maker. 

Priced  $3.85  a box. 


**Lock-lt**  yarn  bobbins  come  Bve  to  a set  and 
seil  for  50  cents.  Cellulose  acetate  is  the  plas- 
tics specified  by  the  Hero  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Mid- 
dleboro,  Mass.,  for  this  handy  aid  te  the  odd- 
time  knitter  in  colors. 


With  a **Pi-Pak**  container  the  serving  prepored 
for  picnic  or  meal  may  be  kept  in  apple-pie 
order.  The  Hur  Kun  Co.,  Ravenna,  Ohio,  has 
these  25  cent  ifems  molded  of  Dow  **5tyron.** 
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Tough  playing  cards  made  from  cellulose  ni- 
trate  sheef  are  produced  by  Cruver  Mfg.  Co., 
2460  Jackson  BIvd.,  Chicago. 


These  children*s  blocks  are  molded  of  trans- 
parent  polystyrene  and  have  an  opaque  poly- 
styrene  base.  **Kiddi-Tales"  blocks  are  originat- 
ed  and  marketed  by  Kusan,  Inc.,  Henderson,  Ky. 


This  realistic  IHtle  tractor  is  a product  of  J.  I. 
Case  Co.,  702  Sfafe  Sf.,  Rocine,  Wi*.  Leiske  Ma~ 
chine  Co.,  I80J  N.  Marshall  St.,  MUwaukee  2, 
Wis.,  produces  the  models. 


Plastics  Merchandise 


These  sturdy  new  shipping  bogs  of  Vinylite 
plastie  are  manufactured  by  Kestral  Corp., 
Springfield,  Mass.  Bogs  fiavo  high  tear  resist- 
ance,  chemical  inertness  and  resistonce  to 
moisture. 


The  newest  and  safest  of  wading  pools  is  man- 
ufactured of  clear  Vinylite  plastie,  produced  by 
Bakelite  Corp.  Bilnor  Corp.,  71  Baruch  Pl.,  N.  Y., 
are  the  manufacfureri. 


Howe  Products,  Inc.,  Chicogo,  display  their 
candies  in  gay  pieture  boxes  of  Lumarith  cellu- 
lose acetate  BIm,  a product  of  Celanese  Corp. 
of  America,  180  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


*'Ambershell"  jewelry  of  Bakelite  east  resin 
ranges  from  palest  amber  to  deepest  tortoise 
shell.  These  pieces  are  manufactured  by  Castle- 
cliff  Company  of  New  York. 


Rod  and  reel  matched  sets  in  Celanese  Luma- 
rith, a cellulose  acetate  plastie,  by  Detroit  Plas- 
tie Engineering  Co.,  Baseline,  Mieh.  Lumarith 
was  chosen  because  of  its  tactile  qualities,  un- 
limited  eolor-seope  and  decorative  possibilities. 


This  soda  fountain  sign  with  self-illuminating 
lettering,  is  manufactured  of  a new  Buoreseent 
form  of  aerylie  plastie  just  introdueed  by  Rhom 
A Haas,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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LIGHTING  FiXTURES  FROM 
ACRYLIC  SHEET 

By  F.  W.  TETZLAFF 

Plastics  Dept.,  Rohm  & Haas  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

the  past  several  years  the  acrylic  sheet  materials 
have  found  an  ever-widening  market  in  the  lighting 
fixture  field.  The  development  of  this  field,  which 
storted  approximately  ten  years  ago,  was  tempo- 
rarily  held  up  by  the  allocation  of  materials  during 
World  Wor  II,  but,  since  the  acrylics  again  became 
ovailable  for  commercial  use,  the  trend  toward  the 
specification  of  this  type  of  material  has  been  ac- 
celerated. 

Interest  has  been  aroused  chiefly  because  of  the 
special  properties  inherent  in  the  acrylics  which 
make  them  outstanding  in  the  plastics  field  for  light- 
ing purposes.  As  information  about  them  becomes 
better  known,  we  have  found  that  the  number  of 
designers  ond  architects  who  are  specifying  acrylic 
fixtures  is  increasing. 

The  acrylics  are  generally  ovailable  in  the  form 
of  sheets,  rods,  and  tubes,  as  well  as  molding  pow- 
der  for  injection  or  compression  molded  parts.  The 
two  Principal  producers  of  these  materials  are  the 
Rohm  & Haas  Company  and  the  E.  I.  duPont  de  Ne- 
mours Company  who  manufacture  respectively, 
Plexiglas  and  Lucite.  In  addition  to  the  crystal  clear 
material,  which  has  a high  light  transmission  of  92%, 
a wide  variety  of  transparent,  translucent  and 
opaque  colors  is  also  ovailable.  When  desirable, 
the  colored  or  clear  sheet  can  be  made  in  a number 
of  different  patterns  as  well  as  in  corrugated  form. 
As  a result,  the  designer  has  ovailable  a material 
which  can  be  used  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways, 
and,  because  of  its  extreme  versatility,  is  readily 
adaptable  to  a number  of  different  uses. 

Acrylics  Potential 

In  considering  the  potential  of  acrylics  in  the  lighting 
field,  we  should  first  summarize  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  material  for  this  general  use. 
Some  of  these  are  well  known  to  you  who  are  fabri- 
catprs,  but  are  less  well  known  to  the  lighting  engi- 
neers  to  whom  you  way  seil  fabricated  parts. 

The  major  advantages  for  acrylics  in  this  field  are: 

1.  Light  transmission  and  diffusion  as  exemplified 
by  the  122  series  and  the  334  series  of  white  trans- 
lucent Plexiglas. 

2.  Permanence  and  durability,  particularly  with 
regard  to  lack  of  discoloration  from  exposure  to 
fluoresCent  light. 

3.  Dimensional  stability. 


plastics  industry 


4.  Shatter  resistance. 

5.  Light  weight. 

6.  Formability. 

7.  Availability  of  large  sheets  increases  the  pos- 
sible  use  of  large  relatively  unsupported  diffusing 
oreas  when  compared  to  other  available  materials. 

Taking  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture,  the  most 
common  objections'  to  the  use  of  the  acrylics  in  the 
lighting  field  have  been: 

1.  Higher  price  than  other  materials. 

2.  Static  attraction  or  dust  accumulation. 

3.  Lack  of  abrasion  resistance. 

The  most  important  deterrent  to  large  volume  in- 
creased  sales  in  this  field  has  been  the  price  factor. 
Although  the  large  fixture  manufacturers  recognize 
that  the  acrylics  ore  the  best  plastic  materials  avail- 
able for  use  in  their  field,  they  have  been  slow  to 
specify  them  because  of  their  respective  competitive 
positions. 

The  development  of  excellent  anti-static  waxes  re- 
cently  has  done  much  to  alleviate  this  static  attrac- 
tion problem,  while  the  scratching  objection  is  of 
minor  importance  as  long  as  harsh  cleaning  agents 
ore  not  used  on  acrylic  lighting  fixtures,  since  the 
fabricated  sections  usually  are  installed  in  locations 
where  they  cannot  be  easily  obraded. 

The  acrylics  have  been  tried  ond  proven  in  the 
lighting  fixture  field.  Because  of  their  exceptionally 
fine  properties,  their  use  in  lighting  is  increasing. 
When  compared  to  other  available  materials,  they 
ore  unexcelled  with  regard  to  lighting  efficiency, 
light  diffusion,  lack  of  discoloration,  dimensional 
stability,  and  permanence. 


THE  MOLDER  BELIEVES  IN 
MERCHANDISING 

By  W.  R.  DIXON 

The  Dow  Chemical  Company 

Midland,  Michigan 

This  country  of  ours  is  rich  and  strong  because  of 
its  mass  production.  In  this  respect  we  have  become 
the  envy  of  all  other  nations.  Last  year,  several 
British  industrialists  visited  here  and  called  on  the 
publisher  of  one  of  America's  leading  magazines. 
They  wanted  him  to  arrange  a visit  to  some  of  our 
leading  refrigerator  factories  so  that  they,  too,  might 
leam  the  secret  of  building  dependable,  efficient 
refrigerators  at  the  low  prices  for  which  our  manu- 
facturers are  oble  to  seil  them. 

The  publisher's  answer  was  that  such  a study 
would  be  a complete  waste  of  time.  They  were 
amazed  and  demanded  the  reason  for  his  statement. 
He  said,  "What  good  would  it  do  you  to  duplicate 
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our  efficient  factories?  What  would  you  do  with  the 
refrigerators  you  made?  You  have  completely  over- 
looked  -the  foimdation  on  which  our  production  is 
based.  You  haven't  taught  your  people  to  want  re- 
frigerators, and  until  you  do,  efficient  mass  produc- 
tion means  nothing.  Our  manufacturers  have  sold 
the  idea  of  refrigerators  to  our  people.  We  have  mass 
production,  simpjy  because  we  have  mass  demand." 

The  plastics  industry  is  certainly  a mass  produc- 
tion operation.  Our  products  are  coimted  in  the  mil- 
lions.  But  the  greater  port  of  our  thinking  since  our 
birth  has  been  inword.  We  have  spent  incredible 
sums  on  research  and  development  of  new  products 
and  new  processes.  It  has  brou‘ght  us  gross  sales 
exceeding  a billion  poimds  annually. 

But  we  leamed  last  year — porticulorly  in  the  ther- 
moplastics  phase  of  the  business — that  mass  pro- 
duction was  not  enough.  We  learned  that  mass  de- 
mand had  to  be  built  and  maintained,  if  mass  pro- 
duction were  to  mean  .anything.  As  costly  as  our 
experience  of  1947  was,  we  leamed  at  least  one 
profitable  lesson  from  it.  The  spotlight  was  thrown 
on  our  need  for  merchondising  techniques  capable 
of  creating  mass  demand. 

Generally,  mass  market  retail  buyers  are  extremely 
interested  in  plastics  products.  The  poor  connotation 
of  the  word  "plastics,"  which  has  been  berated  so 
soimdly  in  these  meetings  in  the  past,  is  not  entirely 
tme.  On  the  consumers'  level  and  the  buyers'  level, 
we  have  found  that  the  use  of  the  word  "plastics" 
creates  on  interest  and  a desire  to  buy  in  spite  of 
the  sins  which  have  been  committed  in  its  name. 
In  attempting  to  secure  the  help  of  the  retail  buyer 
in  furthering  its  promotion,  Dow  suggested  to  him 
that  he,  too,  was  a part  of  the  plastics  industry,  that 
he  had  a great  stake  in  the  future  success  of  plastics 
as  you  or  we.  I am  glad  to  say  that  we  found  wide- 
spread  acceptance  of  this  idea.  In  short,  the  buyer 
of  today,  in  spite  of  the  few  sad  experiences  which 
he  has  had  at  our  hands,  still  looks  to  us  as  a prom- 
ising  source  of  future  profit. 

Merchondising,  in  its  broadest  sense,  includes  all 
of  the  activities  that  go  into  the  selection  of  models 
and  styles  of  goods  to  manufacture,  the  development 
of  chonnels  of  distribution,  and  the  fitting  of  the 
products  to  markets.  It  covers  styling,  products  design, 
market  development,  analysis  of  where  and  who  the 
buyers  are,  and  how  do  they  buy,  planning  the  sales 
drive,  use  of  advertising  and  publicity,  packaging, 
delivery,  sales  service,  financing  and  so  forth.  Your 
sales  methods  must  be  tailored  to  the  products  you 
seil  and  the  people  who  buy  them.  What  will  work 
for  one  line,  probably  will  not  exactly  suit  another. 
A little  intelligent  inquiry  on  your  part  will  get  the 
answers. 

Remember  that  the  buyers  are  anxious  for  you  to 
be  a top-notch  supplier  to  them.  They  told  us,  over 
and  over,  that  they'd  be  glad  to  help  molders  with 
their  marketing  problems,  if  you'd  only  give  them 
the  chonce.  Ask  them  for  help.  Trade  magazines  and 
national  publications  specialize  in  supplying  facts 
ond  statistics  conceming  the  markets  they  serve,  and 
will  be  glad  to  help  you.  And  don't  forget  your  raw 
material  suppliers.  A drum  of  molding  powder  is 
worth  nothing  to  a retail  consumer.  It  must  be  molded 
to  be  used.  We  have  only  one  way  to  get  our  goods 
to  market.  That  is  through  your  sales  organization. 
None  of  us  pretend  to  know  all  that  is  required  for 
the  solution  to  your  problems,  but  we'd  be  delighted 
to  have  a chance  to  help.  Please  give  us  a crack  at  it. 


The  future  of  oirr  business  truly  depends  on  our 
ability  to  create  mass  demand.  The  leaders  of  our 
future  will  be  men  who  are  not  content  to  follow 
where  others  may  lead.  They  will  spend  money  and 
effort  to  learn  the  needs  of  the  consuming  public. 
They  will  properly  design  ond  attractively  price  new 
products  to  fulfill  those  needs.  We  bear  a grave  re- 
sponsibility  to  create  this  mass  demand.  We  must 
have  it  to  maintain  our  mass  production. 


REGENT  ADVANCES  IN  THE  ART  OF 
INJECTION  MOLDING  LARGE  PIECES 

By  GEORGE  W.  WHITEHEAD  * 

Improved  Paper  Machinery  Company 
New  York  City 

Let  us  go  back  about  fifteen  years  when  injection 
molding  was  in  its  infancy  so  to  speak.  In  this  coun- 
try, we  find  at  that  time  injection  molding  machines 
of  copacities  not  over  two  ounces.  Typical  jobs  of 
that  era  were  buttons,  combs,  hair  ornaments,  knobs, 
small  novelties,  etc.  These  machines,  it  may  be  re- 
called,  were  operated  by  air  or  by  mechanical  means, 
some  hand  activated  and  a few  powered  hydrauli- 
cally. 

The  first  advance  in  the  so-called  art  was  achieved 
through  a demand  to  produce  more  pieces  per  cycle. 
This  called  upon  the  machinery  maker  to  produce 
a larger  machine,  one  having  more  plasticizing  ca- 
pacity,  greater  clamping  tonnage  and  more  die 
space.  As  a result,  we  can  trace  the  development  of 
the  four-ounce,  six-ounce  and  eight-ounce  machines. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  positlon  the  die  and  tool 
maker  has  had  to  assume.  Large  molded  pieces  re- 
quire  large  molds;  to  make  large  molds,  large  ma- 
chine tools  have  had  to  be  invested  in.  The  mold 
makers  have  carried  their  assignment  well.  And 
again,  let  us  not  overlook  the  part  that  the  material 
suppliers  have  ployed.  They  have  constontly  had 
to  improve  their  materials  both  chemically  and 
physically.  Such  properties  as  greater  heat  stability, 
color  stability  and  bulk  factor  of  granules  or  pellets 
and  freedom  from  fines  have  notably  contributed  to 
the  recent  advonces  in  the  art  of  injection  molding 
large  pieces. 

Fundamentally  there  are  several  requirements  for 
molding  large  pieces.  First,  a large  machine  is  re- 
quired, one  with  the  mold  space,  the  clamping  ton- 
nage, the  efficient  plasticizing  capacity  and  the  in- 
jection control  and  pressure.  Second,  the  proper 
selection  ond  use  of  a material  for  the  application 
at  hand.  Third,  the  design  and  building  of  a mold 
to  fit  a particular  machine  ond  produce  a part  in 
accordonce  with  prescribed  specifications.  Fourth, 
the  handling  of  the  machine,  the  mold  and  the  ma- 
terial in  a monner  capable  of  produclng  the  piece 
satlsfactorlly.  Fifth,  the  handling  of  the  molded  piece 
after  removing  it  from  the  mold. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  advances  in 
large  machines  and  a most  essential  factor  in  mold- 
ing large  pieces,  is  the  heating  cylinder  efficiency. 
An  efficient  heating  cylinder  must  plasticize  the  re- 
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quired  amount  of  material  in  a reasonable  length 
of  time  and  it  must  plasticize  to  a uniform  degree 
throughout  the  bulk  of  the  material  being  injected 
into  the  mold. 

Now  passing  to  the  second  requirement,  the  se- 
iection  and  use  of  material.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
state  thot  the  proper  material  must  be  selected  for 
the  job.  In  using  the  selected  material  it  becomes 
more  important  on  large  pieces  that  core  be  taken 
in  handling.  Preconditioning  becomes  ever  more  im- 
portant, and  guarding  against  contamination  is 
self-evident. 

Certoinly  advances  have  taken  place  in  mold 
design  and  building.  We  have^earned  the  impor- 
tance  of  proper  channeling  for  mold  temperature 
control.  Knock-out  design,  gating;  ribbing  for 
strength  and  ribbing  for  flow  ore  of  utmost  impor- 
tance  in  the  successful  development  of  a large 
molded  piece.  Design  of  cross  section  thickness  is 
very  important  since  flow  becomes  more  significant 
on  large  pieces,  and  venting  must  not  be  over- 
looked. 

Now  to  the  fourth  requirement,  that  of  producing 
the  piece.  This  is  taken  out  of  the  category  of  an 
art  and  becomes  a science.  More  care  must  be 
taken  in  handling  the  equipment  ond  material. 
Gloser  control  of  all  factors  influencing  molding 
must  be  "taken.  Conditions  of  pressure,  heating  cyl- 
inder  temperature  and  die  temperature,  must  be 
acburately  controlled,  material  must  be  carefully 
preconditioned  and  care  taken  against  contami- 
nation. 

On  to  the  fifth  requirement — that  of  handling  the 
molded  piece  after  removing  from  the  mold.  The 
factor  of  uniform  cooling  becomes  a more  serious 
problem  with  large  pieces  than  with  small  ones. 
Frequently  it  is  necessary  to  utilize  cooling  or  shrink 
fixtures  to  prevent  distortion.  Still  again,  it  has  been 
found  desirable  to  drop  the  pieces  in  water  of  some 
optimum  temperature,  often  in  conjunction  with 
shrink  fixtures.  Assembly  of  large  pieces  likewise 
becomes  a problem. 

We  might  conclude  by  saying  that  the  determina- 
tion  of  the  industry  as  a whole  to  properly  apply 
plastics  to  our  essentials  and  luxuries  of  life  is  also 
a recent  advance  in  the  art.  Plastics  is  entering  an- 
other  phase  in  its  steady  growth  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  will  always  serve  us  well. 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  LABOR 
RELATIONS 

By  L.  W.  BABCOCK 
Hercules  Powder  Company 
Wilmington,  Oelaware 

^lot  long  ago  I heard  a manager  of  a very  large 
plant  of  a very  large  organization  state  that  monu- 
facturing  operations  are  dynamic,  that  employee  re- 
lations are  static.  He  based  his  conclusion  on  the 
fact  that  new  developments  in  chemistry  and  engi- 
neering, mechanization  ond  technological  improve- 
ments  have  combined  to  result  in  the  building  up  of 


compelling  challenges  to  the  operating  executives, 
whereas  the  problem  of  handling  people  is  funda- 
mentally  the  same  now  as  it  was  years  ago. 

I don't  think  that  man  could  have  been  more 
wrong  if  he  had  asked  a 5-year-old  child  to  prepare 
his  thesis.  Within  my  experience,  the  attitudes  of 
labor  and  management  towards  each  other  have 
chonged  so  much  as  to  be  almost  tontamount  to  a 
reversal  of  concept.  Upwards  of  fifty  years  ago  the 
worker  was  not  only  at  the  mercy  of  an  employer 
who  he  hoped  would  prove  benevolent,  but  whether 
he  liked  his  employer  or  not,  he  had  considerable 
respect  for  him  because  he  considered  that  no  one 
could  have  arrived  at  the  employer' s position  of 
opulence  and  power  unless  he  were  a man  of  supe- 
rior  intelligence  and  judgment. 

Employee  Benefits 

The  better  companies  many  years  ago  adopted  a 
more  enlightened  viewpoint  and  did  all  the  things 
that  seemed  reasonably  sound  to  give  the  employee 
the  benefits  that  would  assure  him  some  of  the  better 
things  of  life.  Nevertheless,  many  companies,  prin- 
cipally  smaller  ones  of  the  sweatshop  variety,  were 
too  late  in  mending  their  ways,  and  partly  because 
of  this  and  partly  because  of  political  expediency, 
the  union  movement  was  given  encouragement  to 
step  in  and  champion  the  worker's  rights.  It  has  been 
something  more  than  a movement.  At  times  it  has 
had  the  appearance  of  a stampede.  It  is  probable 
that  today  over  half  the  public  belongs  to  wage  earn- 
ing  families  ond  neorly  a third  of  these  are  affiliated 
with  unions. 

So  I don't  think  anyone  will  dispute  me  when  I 
say  that  the  most  conspicuous  development  in  labor 
relations  during  the  past  15  years  has  been  this 
growth  of  the  labor  union  movement,  but  to  this  I 
would  add  my  personal  observation  that  a less  arbi- 
trary,  less  abusive  and  more  cooperative  attitude  on 
the  port  of  labor  unions  towards  friendly  manage- 
ment would  have  speeded  the  process  of  acceptance. 

Salary  Systems 

A second"  development  within  recent  years  has 
been  on  active  interest  in  the  adequacy,  fairness  and 
orderly  control  of  salories  and  wages.  Today  most 
forward-thinking  companies  have  instituted  compre- 
hensive  wage  and  salary  systems  that  are  more 
realistic  than  ever  before. 

Third,  there  has  been  a very  definite  interest  in 
the  determination  of  the  attitude  of  the  worker — a 
desire  to  leorn  what  is  on  the  worker's  mind,  what 
he  wants,  how  he  evaluates  the  company  and  its 
treatment  of  him  as  an  employee. 

Proteetion 

Fourth,  there  has  been  increasing  awareness  that 
a pressing  need  for  the  worker  is  a greater  degree 
of  proteetion  for  himself  ond  his  dependents  against 
loss  of  income  by  reason  of  sickness,  accident,  un- 
employment,  retirement  or  death.  It  is  a sad  com- 
mentary  on  our  way  of  life  that  so  many  American 
workers,  enjoying  the  highest  average  income  status 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  are  so  improvident  as  to 
rely  wholly  on  outside  assistance  when  regular  earn- 
ings  are  even  temporarily  interrupted. 

Fifthly,  somehow  that  segment  of  the  public 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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plastics:  dramatic  ingredient 

in  designer's  bag  of  tricks 


H.  M.  Runci/e,  Manoger  of 
RCÅ  Victor  Home  Instru^ 
ments  Styiing  Dept.  The 
cfesigner,  Mr.  Rundle  poinfs 
out,  musf  provide  the  icing 
that  se.7s  the  cake,  and  his 
success  is  measured  in 
terms  of  the  increased 
sates  of  his  company's 
Products. 


Itostics,  long  employed  and  hailed  as  a boon  in  the 
manufacture  of  component  radio  parts,  has  emerged 
in  the  past  few  years  as  a major  and  versatile  in- 
gredient in  the  designing  of  radio  cabinets. 

The  "discovery"  by  industrial  designers  of  the 
styling  potentialities  of  plastics  was  no  accident,  for 
the  designer,  whose  success  is  measured  by  the  in- 
creased sales  of  his  company's  products  due  to  his 
efforts,  must  always  be  aware  of  the  experimenting 
with  new  fabrication  materials. 

As  soon  as  plastics  were  available  commercially, 
the  RCA  Victor  design  laboratories  began  experi- 
menting to  determine,  from  a stylng  viewpoint,  how 
this  new  material  could  be  applied.  Our  application 
followed  a step-by-step,  progressive  pattem,  begin- 
ning  with  decorative  trim,  tuning  knobs,  and  dial 
faces,  and  leading  finally  to  an  all-plastic  cabinet. 
Today,  the  majority  of  the  RCA  Victor  portable  and 
table  model  radios  are  housed  in  plastic  cabinets. 

Prior  to  the  development  of  plastics,  our  radio 
cabinets  were  limited  primarily  to  wood  and  some 
metal.  During  the  period  when  the  radio  industry 
was  using  outside  antennas,  metal  was  used  in 
cabinet  making.  However,  when  we  developed  the 
built-in  loop  aerials  which  eliminated  the  need  for 
outside  connections,  we  found  that  radio  chassis  en- 
cased  in  metal  cabinets  were  inoperative,  for  metal 
tends  to  shield  the  signal  from  the  built-in  antenna. 
Yet,  strangely  enough,  plastics  made  possible  one 
of  the  most  popular  metal  receivers  ever  made — 
RCA  Victor's  aluminum  "Globe  Trotter"  portable. 
By  employing  plastic  ends  with  the  aluminum  case, 
we  were  able  to  style  around  the  signal-interference 
characteristic  of  the  metal  and  come  up  with  a port- 
able that  has  had  a sensational  sales  record.  The 
plastic  loop  enclosure,  in  a deep  maroon  color,  was 
used  as  a decorative  trim,  adding  to  the  striking 
appearance  of  the  instrument. 

The  advent  of  plastics  gove  us  a whole  new  field 
for  development.  All  material,  of  course,  whether 
plastics,  wood  or  metdl,  has  its  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages,  and  the  selection  of  one  over  the  other 
depends  on  the  type  of  radio  cabinet  contemplated, 


By  H.  M.  RUNDLE 

Manager 

R.  C.  A.  Victor  Home  Instruments 
Styling  Dept. 


The  chassis  for  RCA's  Hny  but  powerful  personal  radio  undergoing  i 
cfiecks  before  final  test  qnd  assembly.  After  the  chassis  is  approved,  , 
ff  will  be  housed  in  the  alligator^grained  plastics  cases  that  identify  ' 
RCA  Victor's  548  series  of  Personals  and  join  the  finished  radios  in  l 
the  rock  of  fop  right. 


RCA  Victor's  tiny  personal  rad.'o  in  the  making.  Worker  at  the  company's 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  plant,  puts  the  finishing  touches  on  the  chassis 
for  this  powerful  little  radio  receiver  which  features  colorful  alligator- 
grained  plastics  case.  After  test  checks,  chassis  will  be  housed  in  the  ' 
offrocfive  plastics  case  which  is  available  in  four  colors:  red,  brown,  ^ 
black  or  ivory. 
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Limitless  possibiiities  of  imaginative  styfing  in 
plastics  are  dearly  illustrated  by  the  two  RCA 
Victor  tabie  model  radios  pictured  here:  a pre- 
war  piastic  cabirtet  (above)  and  the  company's 
current  Model  7S  x 12  (left)  which  features  a 
novel  soft~glow  dial.  Both  cabinets  are  built 
oround  simi/ar  style  chassis,  as  evidenced  by 
the  position  of  knobs  and  tuning  hubs.  Styling 
transformed  the  heavier-looking,  gingerbread- 
dated  pre-war  cabinet  into  the  sleek,  stream- 
lined  piastic  beauty. 


This  is  RCA  Victor's  "Globe  Trotter'*  portable 
radio  (Model  8BX6).  The  dark  maroon  piastic 
ends,  contrasting  strikingly  with  the  polished 
aluminum  mefai  of  the  case,  enhance  the  mod- 
em beauty  of  this  streamlined  rodio.  But  more 
important,  the  piastic  ends  serve  a vital  engi- 
neering function.  Were  the  chassis  compfetely 
encosed  in  the  aluminum,  the  instrument  would 
be  inoperable  because  metal  has  a characteristic 
which  would  shield  the  radio  signal  from  the 
built-in  antenna.  The  piastic  ends,  enciosing  the 
loop  aerial,  permit  signal  pickup  and  allow  for 
the  quality  performance  of  this  portable. 


estimated  price  range,  and  engineering  requirements. 
Plastics,  generally,  have  advantages  in  price  and 
malleability  over  wood  — but  most  important,  this 
flexible,  versatile,  and  unique  material  has  enabled 
us  to  bring  more  variety  to  RCA  Victor' s home  in- 
struments in  lines,  shapes,  and  finishes. 

Wood  cabinets  look  best  in  walnut,  mahogany,  or 
blonde  finishes.  In  plastics,  the  finishes  may  be  as 
varied  as  the  rainbow.  Our  54B  series  of  Personal 
radios,  for  example,  features  an  alligator-grained 
piastic  case  which  is  available  in  four  colors:  red, 
mottled  brown,  black  and  ivory.  Always  limited 
by  materials  available,  the  stylist  would  welcome 
more  thermosetting  piastic  molding  compounds  with 
color  fast  shades  and  pattems.  Piastic  companies 
able  to  supply  color-fast  materials  of  this  type  should 
find  a ready'  market.  Color  plastics  also  enable  us 
to  achieve  finish  effects  which  would  be  difficult  with 
wood.  The  cabinet  of  our  Model  66X8  is  available 
in  burgundy  red,  black,  or  white.  Our  latest  portable 
radio  (Model  8BX5)  has  a maroon  piastic  case  with 
a saddle  of  vinyl  sheeting  simulated  alligator.  Given 
the  patterns  and  shades  to  work  with,  the  stylist  can 
transform  flat  piastic  sheets  into  appealing  merchan- 
dise. 

It  is  vitally  important  for  the  designer  to  be  thor- 
oughly  familiar  with  the  many  types  of  plastics,  for 
each  has  advantages  and  limitations  which  must 
be  considered  in  designing  a particular  radio  cab- 
inet. Engineering  plays  a vital  part  in  the  selection 


of  certain  plastics.  Because  of  their  various  proper- 
ties  and  characteristics  of  firmness,  strength  and 
resistance  to  heat,  engineers  may  specify  that  a 
particular  component  be  of  methyl  methacrylate,  a 
thermosetting  phenolic,  polystyrene,  or  acetate 
butyrate. 

Our  cabinets,  for  example,  are  molded  from  a 
variety  of  plastics,  but  almost  all  are  selected  from 
the  thermosetting  group  because  of  the  group  char- 
acteristic of  a high  degree  of  resistance  to  heat  and 
because  plastics  show  a minimum  of  shrink  marks. 
In  the  case  of  decorative  trim,  knobs  or  dial  faces, 
where  resistance  to  heat  is  a less  important  factor, 
we  may  select  from  the  thermoplastics  and  use 
types  with  characteristics  especially  suited  to  our 
needs.  The  styrenes,  with  their  almost  unlimited 
color  range,  are  preferred  for  this  application.  Vinyl 
is  clear  and  pliable  and  excellent  for  forming  and 
embossing;  and  is  preferred  to  acetate  because  of 
its  resistance  to  distortion  due  to  moisture  absorption. 

The  stylist,  in  his  selection  of  certain  plastics,  must 
also  consider  material  and  production  costs  in  re- 
lation  to  the  price  range  of  the  finished  product. 
However,  it  is  now  realized  generally  throughout 
the  radio  industry  that  it  is  false  economy  to  sacri- 
fice  appearance  for  cost.  Not  so  many  years  ago, 
styling  design  was  a stepchild  in  the  industry,  con- 
sidered only  after  all  other  costs  were  in.  In  the  past 
few  years,  however,  industry  has  come  to  recognize 
the  tremendous  merchandising  value  in  appearance. 
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Our  experience  indicates  that  consumers  want,  ap- 
precterte,  and  will  pay  for  appearance — they  pay  for 
it  every  dajf.in  their  choice  of  clothes,  crutomobiles, 
furniture,  caad  radios. 

Result 

While  this  does  not  mean  that  the  designer  now 
has  carte  blanche,  it  does  mean  that  if  he 
believes  that  the  properties  ond  characteristics  of 
a costlier  plastic  compound  will  add  seiling  punch 
and  appeal  to  the  cabinet,  that  material  will  be 
used.  Generally  speaking,  polystyrene  is  somewhat 
less  expensive  than  other  plastics  with  comparable 
appearance,  has  good  clear  properties,  and  is  ex- 
cellent  material  for  use  as  decorotive  trim.  Yet, 
there  would  be  little  hesitation  in  using  a more 
expensive  plastic  for  the  same  purpose  if  its  use 
added  materially  to  appearance. 

A typical  example  is  one  of  our  table  model  radios 
in  which  we  decided  to  use  polystyrene  for  the  dial 
face.  Conventional  silk-screened  glass  would  have 
been  suitable  and  less  expensive,  but  we  felt  that 
the  overall  quality  lines  of  this  particular  cabinet 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  properties  of  the  more 
expensive  plastics,  utilizing  its  excellent  styling  pos- 
sibilities.  We  used  polystyrene,  and  believe  that  the 
"finishing  touch"  of  this  material  was  a factor  in  the 
heavy  demand  for  that  particular  radio  model. 

Variety  of  Effects 

Practically  all  of  our  table  model  radios  today 
employ  plastics  for  the  tuning  dials  instead  of  the 
conventional  glass.  Our  experiments  show  that  for 
this  purpose  plastics  have  advantages,  especially 
in  their  ability  to  carry  the  light  of  a small  bulb. 
Despite  the  fact  that  it  costs  considerably  more  than 
glass,  we  use  plastics,  mainly  polystyrene,  because 
they  enable  us  to  achieve  a variety  of  effects. 

Our  Model  75X11  table  radio  illustrates  these  ad- 
vantages with  its  novel,  soft-glow  dial.  The  station 
numerals  are  molded  in  the  plastic  dial  face  and, 
when  the  set  is  turned  on,  they  pick  up  light  from 
a bulb  concealed  under  the  dial  hub,  giving  each 
numeral  the  appearance  of  being  individually  and 
clearly  illuminated.  The  light  also  travels  through 
the  shaft  of  the  plastic  tuning  pointer  and  causes 
the  red  plastic  tip  to  glow.  This  novel  beauty  fea- 
ture,  while  costly,  increases  the  modeTs  desirability 
many  times  over  because  of  its  clear,  dean  lighting 
and  striking  effect. 

Versatility 

Summing  up,  plastics  have  provided  us  with  a 
yersatile  ingredient  that  enables  us  to  bring  refresh- 
ing  variety  into  our  line  of  radio  cabinets,  and  is, 
in  the  overall  picture,  less  expensive  and  more 
workable  than  wood  or  metal.  Yet,  in  a sense,  we 
have  run  through  the  first  cycle  of  plastics  and  have 
experimented  with  practically  all  the  current  types 
of  therino  plastics  and  thermo-settings,  using  what 
is  practical,  discarding  what  cannot  be  applied  suc- 
cessfully  in  our  field. 

The  continued  and  increasing  success  of  plastics 
in  our  field  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  plastics  manu- 
facturer,  who  must  strive  continually  to  bring  to  the 
industrial  designer  new  variations  with  fresh  shades, 
pattems  and  surface  effects,  and  with  special  and 
more  varied  characteristics  to  satisfy  engineering 


requirements  for  various  applications.  Much  of  the 
stylisfs  variety  and  freshness  depend  on  the  mate- 
rial available  for  him  to  work  with — and  it  will  be 
up  to  the  plastics  manufacturers  to  keep  the  indus- 
trial designers  in  step,  materialwise,  with  the  chang- 
ing  taste  patterns  and  preferences  of  consumers. 
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Development  of  Labor  Relations 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

that  has  been  gullible  enough  to  swallow  these  eco- 
nomic  delusions  will  have  to  be  provided  with  read- 
able,  understandable,  believable  answers  to  such 
nonsense  as  that  process  improvements  cause  fewer 
jobs,  wages  should  be  tied  to  profits,  increased  wages 
always  mean  better  standards  of  living,  profits  are 
too  large,  executives  are  paid  too  much,  workers  can 
produce  less  and  get  more,  outside  leadership  is 
interested  in  the  employee  but  the  company  is' not, 
the  rich  are  getting  richer  and  the  poor,  poorer, 
" Waste  and  waste,  spend  and  spend,  and  let  the 
company  take  care  of  our  every  need." 

Sixth,  there  has  dawned  upon  industrial  leader- 
ship the  realization  that  immediate  supervision — the 
foreman  and  direct  superviser — is  a part  of  man- 
agement and  that  on  this  group  rests  the  fate  of  any 
labor  relations  program. 

1 don't  think  anyone  has  ever  boiled  our  subject 
down  to  the  essence  of  expression  as  well  as  did 
J.  D.  Zellerbach,  President  of  Crown-Zellerbach,  and 
an  outstanding  figure  in  in  the  labor  relations  field 
today.  I quote: 

"Good  labor  relations  are  the  sum  of  living  and 
working  honestly  together  for  a common  cause,  our 
personal  welfare.  They  are  the  joint  responsibility 
of  management  and  labor,  as  groups  and  as  indi- 
viduals.  They  cannot  be  written  into  a union  con- 
tract,  and  they  most  certainly  cannot  be  created  by 
legislation  under  a system  of  free  enterprise.  . . 

★ ★ ★ 


Vinytite  Ca$t  Plastic  Film  Umbralla  permits  clear  vision.  Made  by 
Eichenbaum  Umbrella  Co.  of  New  York  City. 
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Making  a Cast 
Phenolic  Sculpture 


• j 

At  Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsfield,  Moss.,  sculptors  Albert  E.  A copper  wall  is  used  to  make  the  plaster-of-Paris  mold  ( 

Lacas  and  Franc  Epping  add  finishing  touches  to  clay  bust  in  two  halves.  It  is  placed  in  such  a way  that  it  will  r 

oi  Dr.  lames  I.  Pyle,  chief  chemist.  General  Electric  Co.  facilitate  the  removal  oi  the  plaster  mold  from  the  clay  ^ 


Applying  plaster-of-Paris  to  make  mold.  Front  half  of  mold  was  made  first,  and  a layer  oi  dyed  plaster  then  thrown  on. 
This  is  done  to  distinguish  the  first  layer  from  following  one.  (Center)  completed  front  half  and  removal  oi  copper  strips. 
Plaster-of-Paris  is  now  applied  to  back  half  oi  mold.  (Right)  both  halves  oi  the  mold  surrounding  original  clay  model. 
The  black  markings  on  the  side  mark  the  position  of  the  ear  where  the  mold  was  thinner  than  it  was  in  any  other  place 


I 

I 


r HE  possibilities  of  plastics  materials  as  a medium  for 
sculpture  have  been  recofjnized  for  some  time.  Be- 
liuse  they  were  hetter  knovvn  in  familiar  consumer 
pplications  as  well  as  for  their  intrinsic  qualities,  the 
fansparent  acrylics  were  perhaps  the  first  to  tempt  the 
'-tist's  hand  and  eye.  They  were  easily  carved,  and  they 
,nt  them.selves  to  uhusual  lightin^  efifects.  The  results 
bve  naturally  been  as  diverse  as  the  skills  and  tastes  of 
je  people  who  have  worked  in  the  new  medium,  ranging 
om  merely  suave  decoration  to  fully  expressive  sculpture. 
Altough  carving  is  the  oldest  form  of  sculpture,  dating 
ick  to  the  Stone  Age,  casting  is  also  an  ancient  art, 
ul  the  resources  of  bronze  have  been  thoroughly  ex- 
oited  for  sculptural  purposes.  In  our  time,  artificial 
ist  stones  have  also  become  a popular  material  with 
:u1ptors.  While  these  generally  have  a cementitious 
ise  and  set  as  such,  it  is  possible  to  make  castings  from 
odern  synthetics  resins  very  much  in  the  manner 
ronze  is  east  by  the  lost  wa.x  method. 

The  step-by-step  procedure  is  detailed  in  the  captions 
rcompanying  the  illustrations  on  these  pages  of  the 
i.sting  of  a portrait  head.  The  subjeet  is  Dr.  J.  J.  Pyle, 
lief  chemist,  General  Electric  Co.,  Chemical  Depart- 
lent,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  whose  laboratories  the  casting 
as  e.xecuted.  The  sculptor  was  Albert  E.  Lacas,  work- 
ig  under  the  direction  of  the  well-known  sculptress, 
rane  Epping. 


"Catalin"  phenolic  resin  (No.  101)  at  temperature  of  200°  F 
is  now  poured  into  the  mold.  After  the  mold  is  cheeked  for 
leaks,  it  is  baked  in  an  oven  which  is  held  at  170-180°  F, 
for  four  or  five  days,  so  that  complete  cure  is  effected 


I After  piece  was  removed  from  oven,  a cold  chisel  and  mallet 
I was  used  to  get  larger  pieces  of  plaster  away  from  the  head. 
I A stiff  wire  brush  and  light  sand  blast  completed  the  job 


The  finished  bust  is  both  a sturdy  article  and  an  exact 
duplication.  Head  is  of  ivory  color;  base  is  a mottled 
black,  obtained  by  adding  dye  to  resin  prior  to  curing 


Marking  Piastics 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

steel  pins  are  drive-fitted  into  the  cold-rolled  steel  mandrel, 
which  rotates  in  ball  bearings  at  each  end.  It  might  be 
pointed  out  that  in  this  case,  as  in  most  of  the  fixtures 
discussed,  only  normal  machining  processes  are  used  to 
build  the  units. 

Since,  in  the  work  in  Fig.  7,  the  surface  to  be  marked 
has  a slight  bevel,  there  must  be  assurance  that  the  pressure 
of  the  die  will  not  cause  skidding  or  misaligpiment  of  the 
piece.  To  prevent  this,  an  eccentric  knurled  knob,  the 
design  of  which  is  shown  in  the  cross-section  of  Fig.  7 A,  is 
used  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  work.  A half-turn  of 
the  knob  is  sufficient  to  take  it  clear  of  the  piastics  part  for 
either  feeding  or  release  and  a half-return  clainps  the  work 
in  place. 

A rather  unusual  problem  is  presented  by  the  piece  in 
Fig.  8.  Not  only  does  the  part  show  threads,  presure  on 
which  must  be  avoided,  but — and  this  is  the  chief  point — the 
marking  is  to  be  made  on  a cone-shaped  surface.  And  yet 
even  here,  as  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  8A,  the  fi.xture  dgsigned 
to  take  care  of  this  job  is  not  complicated  nor  are  machining 
requirements  unusual.  The  most  important  points  to  note 
are : ( 1 ) the  angle  at  which  the  fixture  receives  the  work 
must  be  such  that  the  slope  of  the  coned  surface  lies  in  an 
absolutely  horizontal  plane  and  (2)  the  load  or  pressure 
is  straight  down  upon  and  fairly  evenly  distributed  between 
the  lower  two  bearings. 

A roll  die  operating  on  a flat  piastics  part  is  .shown  in 
Fig.  9,  in  which  the  rack  and  pinion  control  of  the  die 
travel  that  is  characteristic  of  all  these  machines  may  be 
seen  clearly.  It  will  be  noted  in  the  cross-section  of  F"ig.  9A 
that  here,  too,  an  eccentric  nut  is  all  that  is  needed  to  damp 
the  work  in  place  for  marking.  The  fixture  itself,  of  cold- 


rolled  steel,  is  extreniely  simple,  its  positioning  surface 
merely  being  machined  to  follow  the  contour  of  the  flange 
on  the  piastics  part. 

Here  is  something  to  keep  in  mind  in  constructing  fixtures 
for  a marking  machine : Although  the  fixtures  need  not  be 
hardened  and  ground  to  dose  tolerances,  it  is  best  (and  no 
more  expensive)  to  make  the  mandrels  accurate  and  to 
mount  theni  in  high-precision  roller  or  ball  bearings  so  that 
any  inaccuracy  of  the  piastics  part  is  not  multiplied  to 
afifect  the  marking  result.  If  cheap  bearings  are  used,  there 
may  be  trouble. 

In  general  even  rather  complex  shapes  will  be  found  to 
require  no  more  than  simple  fixtures,  since,  except  for  an 
occasional  clamping  unit  and  positioning  element,  the  chief 
consideration  is  providing  support  against  pressure.  The 
pressure  needed  for  piastics  is  so  comparatively  light,  that 
massive  parts  are  not  essential  in  the  construction  of  fixtures 
for  marking  them. 
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Sporting  Goods 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

the  new  piastics  minnow  trap, — and  all  piastics,  at 
that,  down  to  the  very  hinge  pins,  The  old  metal- 
framed,  wire-screened  trap  has  just  been  replaced 
by  polystyrene  in  an  offering  by  the  Lewis  E.  Hamel 
Co.,  Inc.  From  the  production  standpoint,  it  is  inter- 
esting  to  note  that,  although  the  device  has  all  the 
appeorance  of  a laboriously  fabricated  product,  it 
is  actually  entirely  molded,  down  to  the  open-gap 
hinges  which,  incidentally,  are  a new  conception  in 
their  own  right.  Except  for  the  support  piece,  all 
(Continued  on  page  43) 


STATISTICS 

These  statistics  represent  the  shipments  and  con- 
sumption  of  piastics  and  synthetic  resins  as  reported 
by  84  manufacturing  companies  or  company  de- 
partments  in  the  United  States.  Quantities  which  are 
manufactured  by  the  reporting  companies  or  com- 
pany divisions  and  shipped  to  both  domestic  and 
foreign  users  are  included  in  the  shipment  data.  Con- 
sumption  data  are  limited  to  the  quantities  of  pias- 
tics and  resins  which  are  manufactured  and  used 
by  the  84  companies  or  company  divisions  covered 
by  this  report.  Statistics  are  available  beginning 
June  1945.  Data  for  cellulose  products  only  are  avail- 
able for  earlier  periods. 


Ureo  and  melamine  resins: 


Adhesives  (dry  basis). 
Textile  and  paper  treating 

5,200,142 

*4,183,184 

(dry  basis) 

All  other,  inciuding  laminating 

1,221,908 

‘1,737,401 

(dry  bo>is)2  * 

694,366 

*851,538 

Polystyrene:*  * 

Vinyl  resins: 

Sheeting  and  film,  inciuding  salety 

12,717,696 

8,382,160 

glass  sheeting* 

Textile  and  paper  coating  resins 

7,537,151 

5,980,191 

(resin  content) 

Molding  and  extrusion  material 

3,053,490 

2,102,156 

(resin  content) 

All  other,  inciuding  adhesives 

6,767,151 

7,601,313 

(resin  content)^ 
Miscellaneous  resins: 

1,679,557 

1,950,604 

Molding  materials*  ^ 

5,397,517 

4,768,946 

All  other  (dry  basis)^  ^ 

3,241,796 

*3,030,655 

PLASTICS  AND  SYNTHETIC  RESINS  SHIPMENTS  AND 
CONSUMPTION  (in  lb.) 

Ifem 


Cellulose  acetate  and'  mixed  ester 


piastics:* 

,118 

Sheets 

Continuous  (under  .003  gauge) 

483,118 

486,811 

Cont.  (.003  gauge  and  upward) 

633,821 

534,599 

All  other  sheets,  rods  and  tubes  . 

236,607 

299,727 

Molding  and  extrusion  materials 

3,960,291 

3,733,443 

Nitrocellulose  piastics:* 
Sheets  

736,448 

658,059 

Rods  and  tubes  

262,722 

271,822 

Other  cellulose  piastics:*  ^ . . 

768,754 

651,637 

Phenolic  and  other  tar  acid  resins: 
Laminating  (dry  basis) 

3,611,012 

3,159,761 

Adhesives  (dry  basis) 

1,928,026 

1,790,826 

Molding  moterials*  . 

19,715,655 

17,370,124 

All  other,  inciuding  casting 
(dry  basis)^ 

5,339,198 

4,379,839 

*Revised.  ' Inciudes  fillers/  plasticizers  and  extenders.  ^ Ex- 
cludes  data  lor  protective  coating  resins.  ^ Excludes  urea  and 
melamine  molding  materials:  see  lootnote  5.  * Dry  basis, 

inciuding  necessary  coloring  materials.  ^ Inciudes  data  lor 
urea  and  melamine,  acrylic  acid  and  miscellaneous  molding 
materiols.  ^ Inciudes  data  lor  petroleum  resins,  acrylic  acid 
ester  resins,  mixtures  and  miscellaneous  synthetic  materials. 

★ 


Faéa  Cabinet  Radio. 
Cobinef  is  molded 
from  thermosetfinq 
urea -lo  r mo/de  hyde 
mofding  material  sup* 
plied  by  Platkon. 
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Extruded  Acrylics 
Have  Varied  Applications 


AJ,  THOUGH  a wido  variety  of  products  may  l)c 
fabricated  from  extruded  plastics,  tliey  are  not 
as  familiar  to  tlie  end  user  as  tlie  possibilities  of 
niolded  plastics.  The  whole  range  of  tbermoplastic 
materials  lend  tbemselves  to  tbis  metbod  of  prodiic- 
tion,  and  a start  bas  also  been  made  witli  tbermo- 
setting  plastics. 

The  resulting  prodiicts  have  a characteristic  beauty 
and  'distinctive  properties  of  tbeir  own.  Clarity,  low 
specific  gravity,  good  weather  and  chemical  resistance 
indicates  a use  of  extruded  acrylics  for  prixlucts  as 
diverse  as  fountain  pens  and  knitting  needles,  furni- 
ture  edging  and  gages,  electrical  housings,  etc. 

On  the  technical  side,  modifications  of  the  usual 
extntding  procedure  are  reipiired  to  jiroduce  good 
results  witb  acrylics.  Screw  lengtb  is  shortened  to 
about  to  prevent  building  up  of  high  frictional 
beat,  wbicb  causes  bubbles  in  the  finished  piece. 

ITually  the  hopper  is  filled  witb  material,  but  for 
certain  jobs  .such  as  very  thin  nxls  or  filaments.  pow- 
der  should  be  fed  to  the  screw  oijly  as  fast  as  the 
latter  will  take  it  away. 

The  most  important  feature  of  stock  preparation  is 
drying.  for  the  material  must  be  practically  moisture- 
free.  If  moisture  content  is  above  0.02  per  cent. 
there  is  likely  to  be  trouble. 

Even  tbough  the  macbine  operating  temperature  is 
low,  the  engendered  frictional  heat  of  the  plastics  may 
be  miicb  higher.  To  reduce  tbis  differential,  lower 
screw  speed  must  be  resorted  to,  or  it  must  be  water 
cooled. 

Bubbles  in  methacrylate  rcxl  do  not  usually  show 
up  until  the  piece  is  partly  cooled.  Tbis  happens  be- 
cause the  outside  of  the  piece  is  sttddenly  chilled  while 
the  inside  is  still  relatively  hot.  One  way  to  prevent 
bubbles  is  to  cool  the  piece  .slowly  and  uniformly. 
This  may  he  done  by  passing  the  e.xtruded  piece 
through  an  oven  which  is  at  about  die  temperature  at 
the  point  of  entry  and  gradually  tapers  off  to  room 
temiterature  at  the  far  end.  exd 


Dice  encased  in  crystal 
clear  acrylic  make  up 
into  a novel  gilt.  and 
will  provide  unusual 
entertainment  for  both 
aduks  and  youngsters 


An  interesting  and 
piactical  application 
for  methacrylate  rod 
is  its  use  in  trafiic 
signalling  devices. 
Modified  ilashlights 
illustrated  here  use 
sections  of  IVi"  clear 
acrylic  rod,  with  the 
outside  diameter  dyed 
a deep  red,  and  ends 
left  highly  polish  ed 


Highball  stirrers  have  a festive  appearance  when 
made  of  a methacrylate  rod.  with  a tip  which 
encloses  colorful  and  beautifully  tied  trout  flies 


Sawed  in  half  length- 
wise,  rod  magnifies  to 
about  twice  normal  size 


Transparent  acrylic  rod  handles, 
polished  to  natural  high  lustre, 
enhance  looks  of  silver  ware 
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leaders  in  the  industry 


H.  Arthur  Howe,  recently  appointed  manufacturing  manager  of  the 
General  Electric  Company's  Compound  Division,  has  been  the  super- 
intendent  of  the  Compound  Division  since  February,  1947.  He  has  been 
with  the  General  Electric  Company  since  1933  when  he  started  as  a 
compound  test  man.  Five  years  later  he  was  named  in  charge  of  the 
compound  plant,  continuing  to  hold  this  responsibility  until  the  end  of 
1945  when  he  became  operating  engineer  for  the  resin  and  vamish 
plant. 


H.  ARTHUR  HOWE 


George  H.  Clark,  Vice  President  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Formica 
Insulation  Company,  4614  Spring  Grove  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Paris,  Maine,  and  received  his  BS  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  1913,  remaining  with 
MIT  for  three  years  as  an  instructor  in  his  field.  Mr.  Clark  served  as  a 
lieutenant,  j.g.,  in  the  first  World  War,  and  became  Superintendent  at 
Merriman  Bros.,  in  Boston  in  1919.  From  1924  to  1926,  he  held  the  posi- 
tion  of  Engineer  in  the  Speedometer  Division  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Co. 
In  1926  he  joined  the  Formica  Insulation  Company,  with  which  he  has 
remained  ever  since. 


GfORGf  H.  CLARK 


John  J.  B.  Fulenwider,  as  general  manager  of  the  Cellulose  Products 
Department  of  Hercules  Powder  Company,  heads  one  of  the  country's 
largest  units  for  the  production  of  cellulose  compounds  for  the  plastics 
and  protective  coating  industries.  A native  of  Wilmington,  Deloware, 
he  attended  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  and  served  as  a naval  officer 
until  1926  when  he  joined  Hercules  as  an  engineer  at  the  company's 
Brunswick,  Georgia,  naval  stores  plant.  In  1928  he  was  made  resident 
engineer  and  in  1934,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Parlin  plant. 
He  returned  to  Wilmington  in  1939  as  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Cellulose  Products  Department.  He  attained  his  present  position 
and  became  a member  of  the  board  of  directors  in  1945. 


JOHN  B.  J.  rULENWIDER 
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Sporting  Goods 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

parts  are  assembled  into  a single  unit,  which  readily 
collapses  to  the  flatness  of  a thin  book.  Combine 
this  with  extreme  lightness  of  weight,  and  we  have 
a trap  that  is  far  more  convenient  and  portable 
than  the  usual  metal  ones.  The  rust  problem,  of 
course,  has  been  entirely  eliminated.  And  the 
transparency  of  the  trap,  which  is  accentuated  when 
it  is  under  water,  reduces  greatly  the  visual  deter- 
rence  to  the  minnow  that  is  offered  by  the  old  metal 
unit. 

Another  complete  rupture  with  tradition  is  the 
brand  new  table  tennis  paddle  molded  of  cellulose 
acetate  butyrate,  and  manufactured  by  Luke  Sewell 
& Co.,  of  Akron,  Ohio.  This  marks  the  first  departure 
from  the  paddle  of  wood,  either  solid  or  laminated, 
the  warpability  of  which  has  now  been  eliminated, 
and  the  first  time  that  table  tennis  bats  are  available 
in  distinguishing  body  colors.  And  the  handle  is 
smoother  and  of  better  hand-conforming  contour. 

Still  another  recent  departure  from  custom  is  a 
pair  of  field  glasses,  made  by  the  National  Instru- 
ment Corp.,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  and  distributed  by 
Swift  (S  Anderson,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Except  for  the 
lenses,  the  entire  item  is  molded  of  cellulose  acetate 
butyrate, — the  eye-pieces,  the  focusing  knob  and 
geared  with  it,  the  telescoping  lens  barrels.  The  dif- 
ference  in  weight  between  the.  plastics  pair  of  field 
glasses  and  the  normal  leather  or  fabric  covered 
metal  one  is  quite  startling  and  constitutes  a great 
improvement  in  a wholly  portable  item  like  this  one. 

In  beach  and  aquatic  sports,  the  vinyls  have 
pretty  much  preempted  the  entire  field,  as  far  as 
plastics  are  concerned,  and  have  been  steadily 
edging  out  most  other  inflatable  and  floatable  ma- 
terials. From  a manufacturing  standpoint,  electronic 
heat  sealing  has  done  much  to  put  vinyls  where  they 
are  at  the  seaside.  But  the  greatest  impetus  to  the 
climb  of  vinyls  in  surf  and  surfside  popularity  has 
been  provided  by  the  character  of  the  material  it- 
self.  Even  in  thin  gauges,  it  stands  up  under  rela- 
tively  high  inflation  pressure,  accepts  considerable 
weight  when  inflated,  takes  a great  deal  of  knocking 
about,  is  reasonably  scuff-resistant.  Of  as  great  im- 
portance  as  anything  else  is  the  fact  that,  since  vinyl 
beach  and  water  items  are  usually  made  in  thin 
gauge,  they  can  be  collapsed,  when  deflated,  to  a 
very  small  proportion  and  thus,  together  with  their 
extremely  light  weight,  are  eminently  portable.  A 
pointed  instance  is  a children's  wading  pool  of 
vinyl  chloride-acetate  recently  put  on  the  market  by 
the  Bilnor  Corp.,  of  New  York.  It  is  54"  in  diameter 
and  has  a 9"  high  wall  formed  by  three  super- 
imposed  rings,  each  separately  inflatable,  and,  for 
all  its  size,  it  weighs  only  40  ounces  when  deflated. 
This  item  sort  of  turns  the  circle,  for  it  can  be  used 
not  only  with  water  in  it,  as  a wading  pool,  but  in 
the  water,  as  a float. 

The  heavier  gauges  of  vinyls  have  been  making 
their  mark  recently  in  other  sports,  among  them 
baseball  (glove  binding  strips),  bowling  (ball  and 
shoe  bags),  canoeing  (seat  cushions),  fishing  (fly 
kits,  fly  rod  holders),  golf  (club  bags),  etc. 

Woven  nylon  filament  has  also  been  gaining 
ground  rapidly  in  a variety  of  sporting  goods  appli- 
cations.  The  fact  that,  like  the  vinyls,  it  is  water- 
repellent  and  that,  in  addition,  it  “breathes,"  has 
suited  it  excellently  for  such  sports  apparel  as  golf 


jackets  and  trousers,  sports  hats  and  ski  parkas.  It 
may  also  be  seen  in  wrestling  tights,  in  golf,  bowling 
ball  and  bowling  shoe  bags,  and  in  as  a demanding 
an  application  as  the  shells  of  boxers'  training  bags, 
which  certainly  have  to  "take  it." 

There  are  a host  of  plastics  potentialities  in  the 
sporting  goods  field  that  are  yet  to  be  acted  upon. 
Bird  calls,  now  made  of  hard  rubber  are  one  of 
them.  Another  is  the  landing  net  frame,  hithertc 
made  of  hardwood,  which,  like  all  wood,  is  charac- 
terized  by  a comparatively  high  degree  of  water 
absorption  and  freedom  from  tendency  to  warp.  A 
relatively  low-water-absorptive  material  like  cellu- 
lose acetate  butyrate  extruded  around  thin  metal 
rod  and  then  bent  to  shape  would  appear  to  be  a 
likely  possibility  here.  In  fact  this  extrusion  of  plas- 
tics over  metal  rod  and  wire  has  other  potential 
applications,  as  well.  There  is  the  croquet  wicket. 
Until  recently,  where  a protective  sleeve  has  been 
slipped  over  it,  the  sleeve  has  been  of  rubber.  Just 
recently,  vinyl  has  come  into  use  for  the  purpose. 
An  extrusion  of  vinyl  or  any  other  suitable  elastomer 
over  wicket  wire,  which  is  then  bent  to  shape,  would 
be  an  improvement  in  that  the  sleeve  would  no  long- 
er tend  to  slip  awry.  Baseball,  which  has  been  only 
lightly  touched  by  plastics,  offers  an  opportunity  in 
catcher  and  plate  umpire  protective  equipment. 
Equipment  of  similar  function  for  the  goalie  in 
hockey  is  open  to  plastics  and  it  is  even  possible 
that  the  puck,  the  rigid  requirements  for  which  have 
hitherto  been  met  only  by  rubber,  may  yet  turn  up 
in  plastics. 

★ ★ ★ 

Higher  Priced  Product 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

Besides  the  institutional  market,  especially  mental 
institutions,  the  company  has  also  found  worth  while 
sales  volume  in  hotels  and  clubs.  Tests  have  proved 
that  the  tumblers  will  stand  50  psi  for  45  min  at 
280  °F  in  a pressure  autoclave.  This  assures  hospi- 
tals that  the  tumblers  will  not  soften  at  sterilization 
temperatures  of  212°.  It  is  also  an  important  datum 
for  restaurants  and  hornes  which  use  boiling  water 
in  automatic  dish  washers. 

The  use  of  the  tumblers  in  hospitals  is  restricted  only 
in  that  the  material  is  attacked  by  strong  acids, 
phenol  and  formic  acid,  and  can  be  stained  by 
iodine.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  avoid  contact  with 
these  substances  and  still  have  a wide  field  of  use- 
fulness. 

After  the  tumblers  were  well  launched,  DuBois 
created  a nine-inch  nylon  plate.  This  was  first  tried 
out  in  the  institutional  field,  with  results  which  the 
company  feels  warrants  their  putting  it  on  the  con- 
sumer  market.  The  plates  are,  therefore,  now  being 
produced  in  quantity,  in  the  same  color  range  as 
the  tumblers.  Although  the  retail  price  has  not  yet 
been  established,  it  will  compare  favorably  with  that 
of  the  tumblers.  Promotion  campaigns  will  be  set  in 
motion  to  introduce  them.  As  Mr.  Bright  says,  the 
tumblers  have  paved  the  way  for  the  plates,  so  thcrt 
little  difficulty  is  anticipated  in  procuring  sales  for 
this  second  nylon  product. 

DuBois  has  sales  representatives  in  all  major 
American  cities,  and  the  products  are  made  under 
DuBois  patents  in  Canada  by  Percy  Hermant,  Ltd., 
Toronto. 
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getting  personal 


SOCIETY  OF  PLASTICS  ENGI- 
NEERS,  New  York  and  Newark 
sections,  held  a joint  meeling  re- 
cently  at  the  Hotel  Sheraton,  New 
York.  The  speaker  was  Herbert 
Spurway,  Boonton  Molding  Com- 
pany, who  took  for  his  subject, 
"Production  Controls  in  a Plastics 
Plant." 

The  Central  Ohio  Section  met  at 
the  Hotel  Berwick,  Cambridge, 
Ohio,  with  speaker  Wm.  Schnack, 
editor  and  writer,  discussing,  "Pub- 
licizing  Plastics." 


President  Harry  S.  Truman  has 
presented  the  John  Wesley  Hyatt 
Award  to  JOHN  D.  COCHRANE, 
Jr.,  director  of  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Formica  Insula- 
tion  Co.,  Cincirinati,  O.  The  presi- 
dent presented  the  Hyatt  gold 
medal  and  one  thousand  dollars 
in  a brief  ceremony  at  the  White 
House. 

Cochrane  received  the  award 
for  outstanding  work  in  the  develop- 
ment and  continued  improvement 
of  commercially  acceptable  decora- 
tive  laminates  from  condensation 
resins. 

During  the  years  Mr.  Cochrane 
has  been  working  on  the  improve- 
ment of  laminates,  he  has  devel- 
oped  inlaid  designs,  wood  sur- 
faces,  solid  colors  and  panels  proof 
against  cigarette  burns,  opening 
up  markets  now  amounting  to 
$20,000,000  annual  sales  volume. 

Mr.  Cochrane  is  the  seventh 
recipient  of  the  John  Wesley  Hyatt 
Award  which  is  sponsored  by 
Hercules  Powder  Co.,  to  honor 
Hyatt,  the  father  of  the  plastics  in- 
dustry.  It  was  Hyatt's  work  with 
cellulose  nitrate  and  camphor,  in 
1867,  which  resulted  in  the  making 
of  the  first  thermoplastic,  celluloid. 


J.  W.  MUSHET,  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  and 
Building  Controller,  on  the  eve  of 
his  appointment  to  the  portfolio  of 
the  Ministry  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment, opened  the  new  factory  of 
Duroplastic  Works  (Pty.),  Ltd.,  at 
Bellville,  Cape  Province,  South  Af- 
rica. 

This  new  factory  is  one  of  the 
first  to  be  built  in  a new  industrial 
center  at  Bellville  South. 


The  appointment  of  MICHAEL  A. 
BROWN,  Jr.,  as  Sales  Promotion 
Manager,  and  the  promotion  of 
GEORGE  A.  TAYLOR  to  Advertis- 
ing  Manager  in  the  Sales  Promotion 
Department  at  Plaskon  Division  of 
Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co.,  were 
announced  recently  by  HORTON 
SPITZER,  General  Sales  Manager. 

Mr.  Brown  became  associated 
with  the  Plastics  industry  10  years 
ago,  serving  successively  with 
Modern  Plastics,  Monsanto  Chem- 
ical Company,  and  as  editor  and 
assistant  publisher  of  PLASTICS 
MAGAZINE.  At  Monsanto  he  was 
assistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  Plastics  Division  at  Springfield, 


Michael  Brown  Geo.  Taylor 

Mass.;  advertising  supervisor  of  the 
phosphate  division  in  St.  Louis; 
public  relations  supervisor  at  Long- 
horn  Ordnance  Works,  Marshall, 
Tex.;  sales  promotion  manager  at 
Springfield  and  public  relations 
representative  at  Springfield  and 
Boston. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Chemists' 
Club  in  New  York  and  co-author  of 
"Plastics  in  Practice."  He  is  a grad- 
uate  of  Wharton  School,  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Taylor  joined  Plaskon  in  No- 
vember, 1945,  as  a sales  service 
representative  and  was  appointed 
assistant  advertising  manager  in 
January,  1947.  Previously  he  had 
served  five  years  in  the  onti-aircraft 
branch  of  the  U.  S.  Army  being 
separated  in  the  grade  of  captain. 

ALLAN  BROWN,  Vice  President  of 
the  Bakelite  Corporation,  has  in- 
vestigated  the  subject  of  Informative 
Labeling  for  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  The  Society  of  The  Plastics  Indus- 
try , Inc.  Mr.  Brown's  efforts  were 
considered  so  commendable  that 
his  report  on  the  subject  is  being 
distributed  in  its  entirety  to  all  mem- 
bers. 


KENNETH  V.  McCALEB  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Cornelia,  Ga.,  plant  of  the  Lumite 
■ Division,  Chicopee  Mfg.  Corp.,  ac- 
cording  to  an  announcement  by 
Harry  H.  Purvis,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  manufacturing  for  the  di- 
vision. 

He  was  formerly  manager  of  the 
United  Merchants  Jacquard  Uphol- 
stery  Mill  at  Elberton,  Georgia,  and 
previously  superintendent  of  its 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  mill. 


The  new  Officers  and  Directors  of 
The  Society  of  The  Plastics  Industry 
were  recently  elected  to  serve  until 
June,  1949. 

Re-elected  were:  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  NEIL  O.  BRCOERSON,  Roch- 
ester  Button  Co.,  President,  GEORGE 
H.  CLARK  of  Formica  Insulation 
Co.,  Vice-President,  G O R D O N 
BROWN  of  Bakelite  Corp.,  and  Sec- 
retary,  NORMAN  ANDERSON  of 
General  Molded  Products  Corp.  J.  J. 
B.  FULENWIDER  of  Hercules  Pow- 
der Co.,  is  the  newly  elected  Treas- 
urer. 

Directors’  elected  were;  IRVING 
D.  WINTROB  of  M.  Wintrob  & Sons 
Ltd.,  RALPH  DAVID,  Pacific  Plas- 
tics Magazine,  HORACE  GOOCH, 
Worcester  Molded  Plastics  Co.,  C. 
N.  SPRANKLE,  Sandee  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  MONROE  L.  DINELL, 
Clover  Box  & Manufacturing  Co., 
F.  W.  McINTYRE,  Sr.,  Reed-Prentice 
Corp.,  FRANK  J.  GROTEN,  Firestone 
Plastics  Co.,  N.  J.  RAKAS,  National 
Automotive  Fibres,  Inc.,  NELSON  E. 
GAGE,  American  Insulator  Corp., 
J.  L.  HOWIE,  Jr.,  The  Grigoleit  Co., 
J.  E.  GOULD,  Detroit  Macoid  Co., 
and  D.  S.  McKENZIE,  General  Elec- 
tric Co. 


The  appointment  of  CHARLES  W. 
BENTLETY  as  assistant  to  the  man- 
ager of  fce  General  Electric  Com- 
pany's  hew  Decatur,  111.,  plastics 
molding  plant  has  been  announced 
by  CHARLES  H.  HARRIS,  plant 
manager. 

The  LUMITE  DIVISION  of  the  CHI- 
COPEE MANUFACTURING  COR- 
PORATION is  supplying  the  Arvey 
Corporation  with  Lumite  plastic 
screen  mesh,  which  the  latter  com- 
pany is  using  for  its  R-V-Lite,  No. 
200P  all-purpose  window  material. 

The  election  of  ARTHUR  R.  BROAD- 
MAN  as  assistant  vice-president  of 
the  Heyden  Chemical  Corporation 
has  been  announced.  Mr.  Broad- 
man  will  have  charge  of  engineer- 
ing for  the  entire  corporation. 
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Plastics  in  Sporting 
Goods 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

Goodrich,  B.  F.,  Chem.  (Geon) 

Arrow  qulvers 

Baseball  glove  and  mitt  binding  strips 
Basketball  laces 

Basketbalis  (Vinyl-coated  fabrics) 

Beach  bags 

Beach  bag-pillow  combinations* 

Beach  balls* 

Beach  cushions* 

Beach  mattresses* 

Boat  cover  ccatings 
Boat  sail  coatings 
Boat  window  screens 
Bowling  ball  bags 
Canoe  seat  cushions* 

Croquet  wicket  sleeves 
Fishing  fly  kits 
Fishing  rod  handle  tope 
Fishing  rod  holders 
Float  bags* 

Football  helmet  rolled  edge  bindings 
Footballs  (vinyl-coated  (obric)* 

Golf  bag  trim 
Golf  bags 

Golf  club  cops  and  plugs 
Life  preservers* 

Sea  saddles* 

Ski  boat  welting 
Ski  pole  bonds 
Surf  rofts* 

Surf  riders* 

Swim  beits* 

Swim  belt  strops 
Swim  tubes* 

Swim  wiogt* 

Tennis  racquet  grips 
Woding  pools* 

Wind  detector  vanes 
(* Inflatoble,  water-tight) 

Other  item4  of  Vorious  Plastics  Materials 

Bicycie  stop  light  lenses  and  housings 

Course  finding  and  plotting  instrument  housings 

Golf  club  head  face-plates 

Nesting  cups 

Pistol  grip  odapters 

Shoe  laces  and  tips 

Shuffleboard  discs 


M.  SCOTT  MCULTON  of  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Company  and  secretory 
of  the  Qeveland  Section  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Plastics  Engineers,  Inc.,  has 
announced  that  CARL  E.  SNYDER, 
a graduate  student  at  Case  Institute 
of  Technology  in  .Cleveland,  has 
won  the  $500  first  place  crword  in 
the  national  prize-poper  competition 
sponsored  by  the  Society. 

Mr.  Moulton  made  the  presenta- 
tion  to  Snyder  for  his  poper  on 
"Coumorone-Indene  Resins,”  the 
best  among  those  submitted  by 
technologists  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 


EMELOID  COMPANY,  INC.,  mak- 
ers  of  plastics  products,  formally 
began  operations  in  its  plant  at 
Hillside,  N.  J.,  a suburb  of  Newark. 

Over  40,000  square  feet  of  work- 
ing  space  has  been  provided  in  one 
huge,  single-story  building  and  a 
small  adjoining  unit  which  will  be 
used  for  assembly. 

The  latest  type  horizontal-vertical 
Injection  molding  machinery  facili- 
tates  Emeloid  in  producing  great 
quantities  of  plastics  products  that 
are  molded,  laminoted  or  shaped 
by  hot  pressing.  It  produces  articles 
that  ore  embossed,  printed  letter- 
press,  or  lithographed.  Its  huge 
main  building  houses  row  upon 
row  of  fabricating,  punching  and 
routing  machines. 

The  company  monufactures  plas- 
tic  products  of  five  distinct  types: 
parts  fabricated  for  the  trade  on 
contract;  instruments  and  dials;  ad- 
vertising  specialties;  premium.nov- 
elties  and  articles  for  resale. 


classified  ads 


AVAILABLE  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Nationally  Advertised  Heat  Sealing  Equip- 
ment.  (In  use  less  than  6 months.)  2 Broad 
way  Model  Jotner  Sealers  and  9 Standard 
Model  Sealers.  Will  seal  any  material,  up 
to  .032  inch,  which  has  thermostatic  sealing 
properties.  All  machines  complete  with 
conveyor  attachraents,  pyrometer  and  main- 
tenance  parts.  Average  production  24  feet 
per  minute.  Write  Surplus  Property  Division, 
The  Scranton  Lace  Company,  Scranton  9, 
Pennsylvania. 


WANTED 

Chemicals,  Dyes,  Gums,  Oils,  Waxes, 
Greases,  Figmenis,  Residues, 
By-Products,  Wastes 

CHEMICAL  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

80  Beaver  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Large  engineering  firm  wishes  to 
acquire  several  complete  plastics  plants 
through  purchase  of  (1)  Capital  stock,  (2)  as- 
sets,  (3)  machinery  and  equipment,  whole  oi 
in  part.  Personnel  retained  where  possible, 
strictest  confidence.  Box  1241,  1474  Broadway, 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


CONSULTANT  for  well-rated  manufacturer 
needs  contact  with  company  which  has 
molded  by  injection  lenses  of  fair  optical 
quality.  Please  send  samples  and  10  and  20 
M prices  to  P.  Loomis,  Dorchester,  Birming- 
ham, Mich. 


WANTED: 

PLANT  SUPERINTENDENT  — production  ex 
pert,  about  40  years  of  age,  preferably  with 
experience  in  coated  fabrics  field  and  with 
engineering  background.  Know  workings  of 
incentive  plans;  able  to  handle  labor  rela- 
tions. Base  salary  plus  bonus.  Box  181, 
Plastics,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
17,  New  York. 


Film  Plastic  fabricators  desire  to  submit  esti- 
mates  on  contracts  requiring  electronic  seal- 
ing. Box  21,  Plastics,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y, 


PLASTICS  MODELS 

Accurately  Made 

• are  the  perfect  presentation  for  increasing  soles 

• will  reduce  costly  errors  in  mold  moklng 

Send  blueprint  for  quotation — no  obligation— confldential 

TRADE  ENGINEERING  CO. 

2316  THIRD  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C. 


\ Plastic  Moidings  Corp. 


Specialists  !n  large  contract  com- 
presslon  molding.  Establishad  1923. 

859  Hathaway  Street  CHerry  7743-4 

CINCINNATI  3,  OHIO 


F0«  PENCIl  SHARPENERS 

UHIFOU  W6HESI  OUIIITY . WKL  FIT  ACCUUTEiy 
Write  for  Quotation 


NORWALK  RAZOR  & BLADE  CO.-  204  MORRIS  AVE.-  NEWARK  3,  N.  J. 


IF  YOU  WANT  OUTLETS  CONTACT  US 

Anything  pertaining  to  Smokers  Articles 
or  General  Merchandising  and  Novelties 
★ ★ ★ 

We  Contact  Jobbers  and  Chain  Stores  and 
Department  Stores  from  Coast  to  CoastI 
(We  Will  Carry  Our  Own  Accounts  if  Netessary) 

M.  B.  SIEGEL 

ASSOCIATES 

FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 
63  E.  ADAMS  ST.  CHICAGO  3,  III. 


FOR  SALE 


HIGH-FREQUENCY 

HEATERS 


Induction  and  Dialectric 


Limited  stock  of  surplus  units 
immediotely  ovoiloble  ot 


GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

Manufaoturer  s stock  units — unused.  Available  in  standard 
ratings  of  1,  3,  and  25  kw  output.  These  are  high  quality 
dielectric  and  induction  heaters,  made  by  one  of  the  coun- 
try’s  leading  manufacturers  of  electronic  equipment.  A real 
opportunity  for  big  savings.  Write  for  full  particulars 
today,  specifying  type  of  equipment  desired — induction  or 
dielectric.  Address:  Box  182,  342  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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metal  and  vinyl-sh^eting-to-wood  as  well  as 
the  sealing  of  aircraft  cabins,  auto  bodies  and 
boat  decks  and  the  application  of  protective 
and  anti-corrosion  ccatings  to  metal  are  pic- 
tured.  18  case  histories  and  26  adhesive  for- 
mulas  are  reviewed. 

Thermo  Electric  Mig.  Co..  Dubuque.  Iowa.  ts 

simplifying  its  Series  500  controller  line.  by 
eliminating  the  pyrometer  and  therraocouple 
portions,  and  now  offers  the  Series  1000 
Temcometer  for  inexpensive,  up-to-date  con- 
trol  facilities  where  pyrometric  indication  of 
temperature  is  unnecessary  or  already  pro- 


The  /njection  Mofders  Supply  Company,  P.O. 
fiox  5508,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio,  is  offering  a 
special  flush  gate  euffer  with  removable  blades 
ground  for  c/ose  trimming  of  injection  molded 
parts.  These  clippers,  entirely  handmade,  are 
designed  to  outlast  doiens  of  makeshift  cuf> 
fers.  occordmg  fo  the  company.  The  pin  and 
pivot  hoie  is  cyonfded  to  minimize  wear,  while 
the  blades  may  be  contour  ground  for  special 
jobs. 

The  Firestone  Plastics  Company.  1200  Fire- 
stone  Parkway,  Akron  17,  Ohio.  has  an- 
nounced  that  Velon  film,  long  recognized  as 
a preferred  plastic  for  scores  of  household 
uses.  is  now  being  made  available  to  con- 
verters  in  decorator-designed,  richly  textured 
yard  goods  with  a three-dimensional  effect, 
for  draperies  and  furniture  covers. 

The  Minnesota  Mining  & Manufacturing  Com* 
pany.  901  Fauquier  Avenue,  St.  Paul  6.  Min- 
nesota, has  released  a booklet  called  "3M 
Adhesives  in  Industry,"  which  consists  of 
dramatized  suggestions  for  use  and  tabulated 
indications  of  properties  and  characteristics. 

Such  bonding  operations  as  plywood-to- 


This  new  friction  type  rod  and  wire  marking 
unit  is  developed  by  The  Acromark  Company. 
414  Morrell  St.,  Elizabeth  4,  New  Jersey.  It 
consists  of  a ball  bearing  marking  roll  that 
corries  engroved  steel  segment  dies  that  are 
hetd  in  position  by  means  of  a face  plate  with 
Oonge  that  fits  into  channels  of  segment  dies. 
This  unit  is  suitable  for  applyina  the  pressure 
necessory  for  marking  moferiofs  ranging  from 
soft  plastics  to  tool  steel. 


Here  is  one  of  the  two  Tri^dyne  presses  of  the 
Cefiance  Machine  Works,  1940  Jackson  Bivd., 
Defionce.  Ohio,  distincfive  feotures  of  which 
inciude  a new  two-stage  opprooch  to  produc- 
tion  and  some  radical  deporfures  in  pre-heoting, 
with  records  in  fosfer  cyc'es. 


vided.  Setting  of  a knob  on  the  face  of  the 
instrument  Controls  a sensitive  thermostatic 
switch  which  regulates  the  power  input 
anywhere  belween  5 and  100%  time  on. 
Dial  markings  show  the  percentage  of  watt 
hour  input  of  the  connected  load.  There  is  a 
built-in  magnetic  or  mercury  relay  of  ample 
capacity  for  the  rated  load  and  a standard 
replaceable  fuse  for  overload  protection.  Only 
5 to  20  watt  hours  are  required  to  operate. 
It  is  available  in  eight  models  for  various 
ratings  and  characteristics  up  to  5700  watts. 


¥ ¥ 

NO  SPILLED  MILK 


ADRINKING  cup  for  children  which  will  not  upset 
is  being  produced  of  urea  formaldehyde  by  Paragon 
Molded  Plastics,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Washington,  for  the  Giband 
Sales  Corporation.  The  item  retails  for  $1. 

There  will  not  be  any  crying  over  spilled  milk  with  this 
gaily  colored  cup,  invented  by  Dr.  Thomas  Wall,  because 
its  rounded  bottom  is  weighted  so  that  it  will  not  upset,  no 
matter  how  it  is  tipped. 

Further,  a polystyrene  disk  in.sert  near  the  top  of  the  cup 


¥ ¥ 

I)revents  li(|uid  in  it  from  spilling  and  keei>s  the  child's  fin- 
gers  out  of  the  cup,  so  that  it  is  drool-jn-oof.  A drinking 
notch  in  the  inset,  which  is  removed  to  lill  the  cup,  enables 
the  child  to  drink  easily  without  spilling  and  wasting  milk. 

When  Paragon  gets  intb  full  production,  output  will  ap- 
proximate  6,fHK)  cups  a day.  The  chief  outlets  are  drug  and 
departmcnt  stores.  Reception  of  the  cup  by  both  inothers 
and  children  has  been  good,  with  rcpeat  orders  coming  in 
from  retailers  on  the  West  Coast,  where  initial  distribution 
took  place.  The  item  is  schcdtiled  to  reach  the  East  Coast 
market  soon. 

There  are  three  parts  to  the  cup:  the  base,  the  cup  ilself, 
and  the  inset.  Four  cups  and  four  bases  are  comi)res.sion 
molded  of  Heetle  urea  in  an  eight-cavity  die  in  a tive-ininute 
cycle.  Four  compression  presses  are  in  use. 

The  cups  come  in  various  colors,  with  decals  of  aniinals 
later  applied  to  the  moldings  to  enliven  them.  The  insets 
are  injection  molded  of  Lustron  polystyrene  on  a Reed- 
Prentice  machine,  at  480°  F under  8,000  psi.  Eight  insets 
are  turned  out  in  one  casting. 

Assembly  proceeds  as  follows;  (1)  Royal  drill  puts  ridge 
near  inside  top  of  cup  to  hold  inset;  (2)  cup  and  ba.se  are 
flashed  on  emery  belt,  with  inside  of  cup  handle  finished  with 
a rat-tail  file;  (3)  lead  weight  is  touched  with  adhesive  :ind 
put  into  base;  (4)  base  is  snajjped  into  place  on  the  cup  in 
a jig;  (5)  cup  is  wipcd  and  polished  by  hand;  (6)  decals, 
which  have  soaked  in  water  for  two  minutes,  are  applied. 
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IMPORTANT  DATES 

• CALENDAR  FOR  1948  • 


The  United  States  Rubber  Company,  Rocke- 
feller Center’,  New  York,  announces  the 
development  of  a new  plastic  cutting  block 
which  has  the  strength  of  wood  but  will 
not  Split  under  the  blows  of  a lumberjack's 
ax.  The  plastic,  called  Kralite,  is  made  of 
thermoplastic  resins  blended  with  synthetic 
rubber.  It  can  be  molded  in  any  color  or 
shape  and  in  various  degrees  of  hardness. 
It  has  excellent  resistance  to  oils  and 
Chemicals.  Research  is  being  continued  in 
an  effcrt  to  find  other  uses  for  the  material. 


This  is  the  revoluhonary  new  General  FJectrk 
watthour  meier,  the  central  fea/ore  of  which  ii 
o magneticaily  suspended  rotating  element. 
A small  amount  of  magnetic  material  supports 
all  the  weight  of  the  rotating  disk  and  shaft 
and  eliminates  the  need  for  jewel  bearings, 
which  has  been  the  major  cause  of  meter  main 
tenance.  Accordinn  to  officials  of  GE,  this  new 
"1-50"  is  the  first  watthour  meter  of  revolu- 
tionary  design  to  be  developed  in  more  than 
50  years. 


The  Hydro-Power  C.Vis/on  of  The  HydrauTc 
Press  Mfg.  Co.,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio,  have  de- 
signed  a new  series  of  packaged  hydraulic 
power  units.  Known  as  the  "Cubline"  and  seil- 
ing in  the  Iow  price  bracket,  these  units  open 
broader  fte/ds  for  the  app.’icati*on  of  hydraulics 
where  forming,  bending,  straighteninn,  pressing, 
lifting,  pulling  and  Iowering  are  the  operating 
factors.  The  unit  is  small  in  size  and  requires 
very  little  mounting  space.  In  the  three  capaci- 
ties  available,  the  following  dimensions  prevail: 
copocify— 6 G.P.M.;  length — 46'';  width—IBVd"; 
height — 32";  eapacity — 10  G.P.M.;  length — 46"; 
widlh—18’^4";  heighf— 32'";  copacify— 15  G.P.M.; 
length — 48";  width—20^/^";  height— ‘34".  Each 
power  unit  consists  of:  a 35  gallon  round  oil 
storage  reservoir  with  foot  mountings;  electric 
mofor;  7000  p.s.i.  Cubline  Gear  Pump;  re/ref 
valve;  coupling;  pipe  and  fittings;  suction  hose 
and  cfomps. 


Severonce  /Micro-/M»./$  for  speedy  internal  finish- 
ing  are  now  available  in  sizes  and  farger 
having  tapered  shonfcs.  The  manufacturers,  the  ^ 
Severance  Tool  Industries,  Inc.,  786  Iowa  Street,  j 
Sagirtaw,  Michigan,  claim  that  standard  inferno/  ' 
grinding  spindles  or  quills  can  be  adapted  for 
the  mounting  of  these  Micro-MHIs  and  that 
instant  and  posifive  a/ignmenf  is  reaUzed. 


The  Plastics  Division  of  the  Willson  Maga-  | 
zine  Camera  Company,  6022  Media  St.,  | 
Philadelphia  31,  Penna.,  has  announced 
full  production  of  Styron  sheet  stock  de- 
veloped for  Iow  cost  transparent  containers. 
The  sheet  is  made  in  thicknesses  of  1/16", 
3/32",  1/8"  and  3/16".  Because  of  greatly 
reduced  initial  tooling  costs  and  the  special 
Willson  manufacturing  technique,  it  is  pos- 
sible  to  supply  this  sheet  at  prices  as  Iow 
as  57  cents  a square  foot. 


This  Taber  Drawing,  Embossing  and  Jacfcefing 
Press  for  sheet  plastic  designed  specihca//y  fo 
meef  fhe  producfion  needs  of  firms  manufactur- 
ing eylindrical  plastic  containers  up  to  4"  in 
diameter  is  new  available  from  the  Taber  in- 
strument Corporation,  120  Goundry  St.,  Norfh 
Tonowanda,  New  York.  The  Press  has  a fully 
adjustabie  automatic  Drowing  Cycie  with  elec- 
tronic  timing  and  sensitive  dual  heat  control. 
Printed  or  plain  plastic  material  used  may  vary 
from  .005  to  .020  in  thickness  either  sheet,  roll, 
or  die  cut  blanks. 
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July  6-10  . . , Second  International  Store 
Modernization  Show,  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York  City. 

July  19-21  . . . National  Office  Machine 
Dealers  Ass'n,  Pennsylvania  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

Aug.  9-12  . . . Automobile  Accessories 
Exhibition,  Navy  Pier,  Chicago. 

Aug.  10-13  ...  First  Western  Packaging 
Exposition  & Conference  cn  Packag- 
ing, Packing  and  Shipping,  San  Fran- 
cisco Civic  Auditorium,  San  Francisco. 

Sept.  8-10  . . . Railway  Electric  Supply 
Mfrs.  Association,  Chicago. 

Sept.  13-17  . . . American  Dental  Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  1 . . . National  Plastics  Ex- 
position, Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York  City. 

Oct.  4-9  .. . Southern  Textile  Exposition, 
Textile  Hall,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Oct.  5-7  .. . Third  Annual  Industrial  Pack- 
aging and  Materials  Handling  Expo- 
sition, Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

Oct.  9-17  . . . National  Trailer  Coach 
Show,  Navy  Pier,  Chicago. 

Oct.  12-16  ...  National  Hardware  Show, 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City. 

Nov.  20-28  . . . National  Crafts  ond  Sci- 
ence Show,  New  York  City. 
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^^«eSTING 


All  executives  interested  in  the  sub- 
jects  covered  should  check  off  the 
booklets  wanted  on  the  form  below 
and  mail  it  to  PLASTICS. 


1.  HYDHAULIC  4 HAND  OPERATED 
PRESSES.  A 20-page  booklet  which  lists  Ihe 
new  equipment  of  an  old  eslablished  press 
manufacturing  company. 

2.  SHORT  RUNS  OF  INJECTION  MOLDED 
PLASTICS.  An  attractive,  illustrated  folder 
explaining  the  importance  of  pre-testing  the 
finished  product  under  sales  conditions  in 
accordance  of  todays  trend  of  modem  sales 
psychology. 

3.  A BUSINESSMAN  S GUIDE  TO  THE  MOLD- 
ING  OF  PLASTICS.  A catalog  thal  gives  data 
on  the  facilities.  equipment  and  productlon 
capacity  of  a company  that  specializes  in 
the  planning  and  molding  of  plastics. 

4.  FACTS  ABOUT  PLEXIGLAS.  A colorful 
8*page  booklet  giving  the  fundamental  facts 
about  Plexiglas  and  illustrating  the  various 
application  to  which  it  may  be  put.  Both  the 
Plexiglas  sheets  and  rods  are  discussed  as 
well  as  Plexiglas  Molding  Powder. 

5.  FABRICATING.  A 12-page  illustrated  hond- 
book  on  the  methods  of  fabrication  of  two 
certain  cellulose  acetate  plastic  materials.  In 
addition  it  gives  the  step*by-step  methods 
used  for  the  production  of  mony  items  such 
as  blown  toys.  buttons  and  novelties. 


PLASTICS 

342  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligaHon  the 
booklets  checked  here. 

1.  Hydroulic  & Hand  Operated  Presses 

2.  Short  Runs 

3.  Businessman's  Guide 

4.  Facts  About  Plexiglas 

5.  Fabricating 

NAME 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 


W,  T.  LaRose  Associates,  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y.. 

announce  that  fabrication  of  rigid  plastics 
sheeting  into  merchandise  display  cases  and 
similar  boxes  ma/  be'  simplified  and  speeded 
up  with  the  Thermall  No.  12  heat-sealer. 
Straight  and  curved  seals  up  to  12"  maximum 
total  length  may  be  made  with  suitable  elec- 
trode  variations.  For  boxes  of  4"  depth  or  less, 

4 


Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis  4,  Mo.,  an* 

nounces  the  completion  of  a new  plant  at 
Trenton,  Mich.,  for  the  manufacture  of  Sterox 
AW  and  Detergent  MXP,  new  non-ionic  con- 
trolled  suds  detergents. 

R.  S.  Weatherly,  general  manager  of  sales 
for  Monsanto's  Phcsphate  Division,  stated  that 
operation  of  the  new  plant  will  benefit  Mon- 
santo in  meeting  the  increasing  demand  for 
its  Products. 


two  corners  may  be  welded  in  one  operation. 
It  is  adaptable  to  sheeting  .005  to  .020" 
thick,  transparent  or  pigmented,  and  handles 
cellulose  ester  or  vinyl  chloride  stock. 

The  complete  unit  consists  of  a high  fre- 
quency generator,  air  press  with  adjustable 
electrodes,  control  panel  with  switches,  in* 
dicating  lights  and  timer  as  well  as  jack  for 
test  metering.  The  timer  Controls  both  pressure 
and  heating  interval. 


The  Carpenter  Steel  Co..  Reading,  Pa..  tells 

us  that  Mirroraold.  specially  alloyed  to  pro 
vide  hobability,  uniform  response  lo  heat 
treatment  and  inherent  cleanness  for  the  mak- 
ing  of  plastic  molds,  is  a vanadium  treated, 
cold  melt,  electric  furnace  steel.  It  is  annealed 
to  a Brinnel  hardness  of  not  more  than  90 
{Rockwell  B-55)  and  when  hardened  will 
show  a Rockwell  C-62.  Its  yield  strength  after 
heat  treatment  is  approximately  38,000  lb. 
per  square  inch.  Type  analysis  is  carbon 
.10  per  cent;  manganese  .20  per  cent,  and 
vanadium  .10  per  cent. 


Catresin  Corporation,  Culver  City,  Calif.,  ha$ 
devefoped  fhis  naw  me/fercurer,  for  handling 
Plastiflex  mold  material,  but  luitabfe  for  other 
applications  involving  dosely  related  tempera» 
ture  zones.  It  hai  a thermostatically  controlled 
temperature  range  of  0 to  SSO^P.  for  curing 
the  adjuitment  may  be  made  to  150^.  Tfia 
meiter  i»  equipped  with  an  inner  liner  with 
sufficient  air  space  to  eliminate  hot  tpoft  and 
to  detreate  the  potsibilitv  of  burning  the 
material. 


Manco  Products  Co..  2401-9  Schaefer  Road. 

Melvindale,  Mich.,  manufacturers  of  Tiu-Cast 
beryllium-copper  cavities  and  cores  for  plas- 
tic molds,  anncunces  the  establishment  of  the 
following  district  offices:  Eiler  Equipment  Co.. 
637  Sexton  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  John 
H.  Powell,  405  Paul  Brown  Bldg.,  818  Olive  St., 
St.  Louis  1,  Mo.:  Milo  Dallman,  South  Gate 
Tool  Engineering,  8442  State  St..  South  Gate, 
California. 


Thii  new  30  ton  Hot  Plate  hydrauUe  prest  is 
manufactured  by  The  MSN  Machine  Tool 
Works,  Inc.,  of  121  Orono  Street,  Clifton,  New 
Jersey,  and  is  designed  particularly  for  plastic 
laminating,  plastics  and  rabber  melding,  pow- 
dered  metal,  forming,  drawing,  embossing, 
hobbing  ond  many  other  applications. 


Glyco  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y., 
has  now  available  in  commercial  quantities 
a number  of  chemical  esters,  of  an  oily 
character,  readily  and  clearly  soluble  in 
water.  Chemically,  these  are  polyoxyethylene 
oleates  and  laurates  having  a molecular 
welght  above  800.  They  are  non-ionic,  non- 
toxic,  light  in  color  and  of  fluid  or  grease-like 
consistency.  At  20"  C.  they  are  slightly 
heavier  than  water.  They  all  have  high  boil- 
ing  points  and  exhibit  surface-actlve  proper* 
ties. 
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radiantly  beautiful. . . 
Iso  stimulating  to  sales... 

because  fhey're 

tyUoée/ed 


, ^ • In  the  highly  competi- 

I tive  field  of  cosmetics,  eye 

appeal  of  containers  is  a 
j powerful  sales  factor. 

i These  handsome  Colt’s 

j containers,  made  from 

' Plaskon  Molded  Color, 

I are  excellent  examples 

; of  those  producing  sales 

for  many  world-leading 
^ cosmetic  manufacturers. 

Brilliant,  flaming  colors 
. . . delicate,  subtle  hues 
. . . Plaskon  molding  compounds  are  available  in  a striking 
chromatic  scale  ranging  from  translucent  natural  and  pure 
white  through  pastels  to  glowing  jet  black. 

Highly  important  in  the  use  of  Plaskon  Molded  Color  for 
cosmetic  containers  is  the  fact  that  this  material  is  com- 
pletely  resistant  to  common  commercial  solvents,  and  is 
impervious  to  the  effects  of  oils,  greases  and  waxes.  Molded 
Plaskon  is  non-porous,  and  resistant  to  dilute  acids  and 
alkalies.  This  plastic  material  cannot  in  any  way  affect 
the  delicate  or  distinctive  aromas  of  creams,  powders, 
perfumes  or  other  cosmetics. 

i Plaskon  Molded  Color  is  warm  to  the  touch  and  attractive 
in  appearance,  which  encourages  handling  and  use  of 
1 the  packaged  product. 

; Thermosetting  Plaskon  urea-  and  melamine-formaldehyde 
molding  compounds  have  a wide  range  of  advantages, 
that  induce  greater  efficiency  in  manufacturing  and 
-‘merchandising  methods.  Our  experienced  field  men  are 
available  to  help  you  adapt  thermosetting  Plaskon 
Molding  Compounds  to  your  needs.  Write  for  free  book 
on  Plaskon*  Molded  Color.  ‘Reg.  u.  s.  Pat.  off. 

PLASKON  DIVISION 

LIBBEY*OWENS*  FORD  GLASS  COMPANY 


These  Plaskon  Molded  Color  cosmetic  containers  are  prodnced  by 
Colt's  Manufacturing  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

PLASKON 


2106  Sylvan  Avenue  • Toledo  6,  Ohio 

\n  Canada:  Canadian  Industries,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.  Q« 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


MODERN  PLANT! 

New  Morvinol  plant,  now  in  pc^dOSron,  contains 
latest  equipment  to  ossuja»afflcient  operation, 
uniform  division  of  The  Glenn  L. 

^^^^TWortin  Company  compounds  or  fabricotes 
É in  the  plastics  field. 


UNSURPASSED  STARIU^  | 

A polyvinyl  chioride  • type  /fsin,  of 
high  molecutor  weight,  Mor^ol  offers 
superior  resistance  to  heajf  light  and 
other  normally  destructiA  factors. 


IAARVINOL  RESIN 


. auipped^ 

customer  service  laboratory  are  avalable. 

Write  on  your  company  letterhead 
Chemicals  Division,  The  Glenn  L Marti^Co., ; 
Baltimore  3,  Maryland. 


UNUSUAL  VERSATKITY! 

Easy  to  process,  MarviHol  resin 
may  be  calendered,Kxtruded,  ^ 
injection  molded,  usef  in  non- 
aqueous  dispersions,fformulated 
as  unplasticized  rnids. 


WIDE  TEMPERATURE  RANGE! 

Products  made  from  Marvinol  resins 
show  less  heat  deformation  than  other 
resins  ..  . offer  positive  advantages 
in  Iow  temperoture  flexibility. 


BROAD  EXPERIENCE! 

A leoder  in  research,  Martin  introduced 
the  first  plastic  nose  section  for  aircraft 
in  1921  . , . developed  the  first  leak-proof 
flexible  fuel  tank,  the  Mareng  cell . . . used  as 
many  as  400  plastic  parts  in  one  ptane. 


MANY  OTHER  ADVANTAGES! 

Unusual  "dryi^s"  . . . exceptional 
toughness  ond  1^^  life  . . , may  be  taste- 
less,  odorless  . . . e^^jly,  quickly  cleaned 
. . . can  give  crystal-cf^cJ^nsparqiKy 
brilliont  or  delicate  colors. 


RESINS,  PLASTICIZERS  AND  STABILIZERS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  CHEMICALS  DIVISION  OF 

THE  GLENN  L.  MARTIN  COMPANY  • AN  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTION 

BETTER  PRODUCTS,  GREATER  PROGRESS,  ARE  MADE  BY  MARTIN" 


JULT  ] y 4 B 


£^66T-8-S-T«I  OS  »00 

pal 

AiBaqpX  AToa  ucipjmi 


Pikv  . 

n c e n t 


e d w a r d s 


a 


niihlin^tion 


• Information  regarding  Tenite 
is  obtainable  through  represen 
tatives  located  in  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Dayton,  Detroit, 
Leominster,  Masa.,  Los  Angeles, 

New  York,  Portland_^r^^ ' 

^oSfieWor.-Krr:'.  St.  Louis, 

San  Ftanosco,  Seattle,  ond 
Toronto,  Conadcc  and 
olsewher*  thloughout  the  world 
irom  Easiman  Xodak  Compon^r 
afliiiatos  ond  dlsUtbulors, 


Less  Weight 


. . .yei  more  for  your  money 


Fouh  new  Tenite  moldings  on  the  Clemson  E-17  lawn  mower  reduce  its  weight  4 pdii^s 
and  its  seiling  cost  10  percent.  The  Tenite  pieces  consist  of  hub  caps,  dust  catchers  \ 

(for  the  inside  face  of  the  wheels),  covers  for  ball-bearing  races,  and  a crossbar  handle.  \ 

The  three-sectional  roller,  after  more  than  a year's  actual  service,  has  proved 

to  be  an  eminently  successful  application  of  Tenite.  / 

Tough,  resilient  Tenite  easily  withstands  impact.  It  provides  enclosed  parts  with  relia^le 
protection  from  pebbles,  sticks,  and  dirt.  It  is  exceptionally  light  in  weight,  and  has/b  smooth, 
nonporous  surface  that  is  pleasant  to  the  touch  and  cannot  splinter,  rust,  or  rot  frorq/use 
and  exposure.  Tenite  color  is  proof  against  chipping  or  peeling. 

Tenite  is  molded  or  extruded  at  the  fastest  speeds  possible  with  plastics,  and  ^éinds  itself 
to  economical  mass  production.  Write  for  a free  book  about  Tenite.  Tenne§s((B  Eastman 
Corporation  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  Kingsport,  Tek 


• Clemson  E-17 
lawn  mower 
manufactured  by 
Clemson  Bros.,  Inc., 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 


dJ]  iLi 


FOOD . . . CHEMICALS . . . CONSUMERS . . . 


i 

i 


EVEN  WHEN  STRETCHED  several  hundred  per  cent, 
Plax  Polyethylene  sheet  is  tough,  moisture-proof, 
odorless,  tasteless,  and  pleasing  to  touch. 

An  ideal  material  for  food  packaging,  it  protects 
goodness  without  hiding  it.  Chemical  inertness  makes 
it  an  effective  wrapper  for  everything  from  food  to 
corrosive  Chemicals.  These  qualities,  plus  color,  have 
led  to  its  wide  use  in  the  home— as  aprons,  clothes 
bags,  bowl  covers,  etc. 

Plax  also  supplies  Polyflex*  Sheet  and  Film,  and 
cellulose  acetate,  cellulose  acetate  butyrate  and 
ethyl  cellulose  sheet  and  film.  To  be  sure  you  have 
the  complete  story  about  Plax  products,  please  write 
for  details. 


133  WALNUT  STREET  ★ HARTFORD  5,  CONNECTICUT 
In  Canada  - Canadian  Industries,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


*T.M.  reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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AQUA  PLASTIC  DYE 

Pottnf  P*nding 


I j[ere  is  a Permanent  dye  in  Water 
solution!  Developed  especially  for  yourclear  plastres. 
AQUA  PLASTIC  DYE  has  these  outstanding  featurts: 
(<*)  Ease  of  application— 30  to  60seconds  immersion  in  200^  F 
water  to  which  dye  has  been  added  (b)  color  deposits  evenly 
(f)  plastic  retains  polished  luster  (d)  f re  hazard  eliminated 


(e)  no  unpleasant  or  toxic  odors. 


GREAT  AMERICAN 
COLOR  CO. 

2512  West  Ninth 
Lo$  Angeles  6,  CaUfornia 

Chicago  Representative! : 

Acme  Piastics  Supply  Co.. 

938  N.  Wells  St.,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. 
Mexico  Representative:  Artes  Praetieas, 
Alpes  5.  Villa  Obregon,  D.  F.  Mexleo. 

Also  monufoefuring  o 
eomp/«f«  tinø  of  cold  dtp  dy». 


AQUA  PLASTIC  DYES  in  15  basic 
celors  for  anv  of  150  lovoly  postol 
or  brilliont  shodas  in  o motter  of 
seconds.  Highiy  recommended  for 
methoerylotes,  nitrotes,  oeetotes, 
ocetobutyrotes,  ethyl  cellulose  ond 
vinyl  chioride. 

Other  GREAT  AMERICAN  prod- 
uets  inelude  *GAMCO*,  o *non« 
burning*  buffing  compound  for 
piastics;  ANNEAIING  COM- 
POUND which  creotes  o bond 
stronger  thon  the  plastic  itself; 
LAM  IN  AT  ING  COLORS,  o cemeni 
with  color  — no  oir  bubbles,  no 
streoks. 


SPEED  PRODUCTION  • LOWER  DYEING  COSTS 


+ 

T 


The  Best  Woy  to 

SHEAR  PIASTICS 


is  with  the 


DI-ACRO  SHEAR 


All  shearable  piastics  can  be  accurately  cut  to 
extremely  dose  tolerances  with  the  DI-ACRO 
Shear  on  a produetion  basis.  This  precision 
machine  also  readily  shears  mica,  dielectrics 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG~-This  booklet  shows  how  "DIE-LESS 
DUPLICATING"  soves  time  ond  die  expense  with  DI-ACRO 
Skeors,  Benders.  Brokes.  Rod  Porters.  Notehers.  Punches. 

DI-ACRO  Is  pronouncod  "D1E-ACK-RO" 


øTttowaSKMMtTL 


0'nEiL‘iHwin  niFD.ci: 


386  EIGHTH  AVcNUe,  LAKE  CITY,  MINN. 


‘Pioifø- 
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NATIONAL  LOCK 

SOLVED  THIS 

PROBLEM  IN  PLASTICS 


A proiiiiiieiit  nianiifactiirer  of  inafinetoes  ha<J  a headache.  K«‘ason  for  headache  — ■ 
inahility  to  secure  quantity  prociuction  of  magneto  blocks  aii<l  discs  for  use  in  tractors 
and  aircraft  . . . inahility  of  suppliers  to  nieet  the  rigid  specifications,  which  included 
the  use  of  inelainine. 

NATIONAL  LOCK  tackle»!  the  joh.  Pr«>hlein  — to  inaintain  sheen  and  smoothness  . . . 
to  produce  450  v/ni  resistance  and  ahsolute  shock  resistance  ...  to  provide  units  that 
woiild  operate  eflfectively  at  high  or  low  teiiiperalures. 

These  hlocks  aiul  discs,  we  werc  told,  imist  have  fine,  luni-tracking  aiul  non-arcing  qual- 
ities.  The  plastics  niiist  he  made  lo  flow  aroiind  the  inserls.  These  inserts  niust  he  kept 
free  and  dean.  No  cracking  perniittc<l  around  nionel  metal  parts.  Tolerances  on  the  track 
niust  he  ± .002. 

The  joh  was  accomplished  successfiiUy.  Production  requirements  are  heing  met  suc- 
cesufully  . . . thanks  lo  NATIONAL  LOCK’S  precision  expcrience  in  both  plastics  and  metal. 
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letters  to  the  editor 


w 


Dear  Sir: 

Can  you  refer  us  to  a cbncern  that  manu- 
factures  small  film-like  discs  to  be  used  as 
inner  seols  for  small  bottles  with  28mm  open* 
inns? 

The  type  of  film  seal  which  we  have  in  mind 
acts  as  an  inner  seal  under  the  metal  cap 
ond  tends  to  adhere  to  the  lip  of  bottle; 
thus  preventing  leakage  and  evaporation. 

Harold  Sigmund,  Pres. 

Aita  Solvents  Corp. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y, 


Dear  Sir: 

Can  you  help  us  to  locate  who  makes  a pot 
with  three  dimensions.  Bottom  1%  in.,  top 
ZVa  in.,  height  2Vz  in.  The  name  inside  is 
"Rodgers  & Co." 

Thanking  you  for  your  trouble. 

W.  C.  Power 
Sioux  Falls  Plastic  Co. 
1101  N.  Dakota  Ave. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

You  are  probably  referring  to  the  Rodgers 
Plastic  Corporation,  North  Wilbraham,  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Dear  Sir: 

We  are  interested  in  securing  a salisfac- 
tory  source  of  supply  for  small  miniature  plas- 
tic emblems  about  Ihree-quarlers  of  an  inch 
long,  having  a ring  in  the  top  of  the  emblem 
for  attaching  to  caps. 

We  refer  lo  such  items  as  a small  bus,  teo"- 
cup,  bathtub,  sailboat,  airplane,  Indian,  and 
others  items  which  appeal  to  children. 

We  certainly  will  appreciate  any  coopera- 
tion  you  can  give  us  In  localing  a salisfac- 
tory  source  of  supply.  We  are  attaching  a 
sell-add. 

C.  C.  Steiner,  Preg. 

Cardinal  Products.  Inc. 

East  High  Avenue  Extenslon 

New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 

We  ore  subscribers  to  Plastics  Magazine, 
and  thought  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to 
put  us  on  the  track  of  an  item  reguested  by 
one  of  our  overseas  agents. 

He  encloses  a cllpplng  from  his  local 
newspaper  which  mentions  a plastic  beer 
bottle,  which  is  thrown  away  when  empty. 

He  is  looking  for  these  same  type  plastic 
bottles  to  be  used  for  milk. 

We  would  appreciate  any  information 
you  may  be  able  lo  give  us. 

Michael  A.  Hessberg 

H.  I.  Mayer  & Co.,  Inc. 

107  Water  St.,  NYC 


Dear  Sir: 

We  have  been  advised  by  Ziff-Davis  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  that  you  have  purchased  their 
Plastics  Magazine  and  everyihing  which  goes 
with  it  and  we  are  therefore  addressing  you 
for  information  which  you  can  no  doubt  sup- 
ply. 

We  are  desirous  of  contaciing  firms  who 
are  actual  molders  (first  hand)  of  plastic 
pouring  spouts  for  liquor  bottles  and  we  will 


appreciate  it  ever  so  inuch  if  you  can  supply 
us  with  the  names  of  such  suppliers. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  in  a hurry  to  have  the 
information,  we  will  appreciate  your  imme- 
diate  reply.  Also,  if  you  have  some  sources 
listed  in  New  York  City,  perhaps  you  will 
be  interested  in  advising  such  sources  that 
we  are  interested  in  a substanlial  quantity 
of  these  spouts  and  suggest  that  such  firms 
send  us  samples  and  quotations  immediately. 

With  expressions  of  appreciation  for  your 
cooperation,  we  remain. 

Advertisers  Premium  Service 
173  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago  2,  Illinois 


Dear  Sir: 

We  are  desirous  of  locating  a plastics  fac- 
tory  that  manufactures  a product  entitled, 
"Lakerlastic."  We  believe  that  lakerlastic 
is  stretchable  plastic  woven  braid. 

We  would  appreciate  very  much  if  you 
could  send  us  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
of  this  item,  If  you  have  it  listed.  Your  prompt 
attentlon  to  this  inguiry  would  ,be  appre- 
ciated. 

Arthur  M.  Shain 
Shain  & Co„  Inc. 
184  Lincoln  Street 
Boston  11,  Mass. 


Dear  Sir: 

We  would  appreciate  your  ad  vice  on  the 
following  matter: 

We  have  a foreign . Inquiry  on:  "Plates  or 
Sheels  of  Synthetic  Plastics  for  the  Fabrica- 
tion  of  Bearings  for  Rolling-Mills."  We  believe 
that  it  mlght  concern  Phenolic  Plastics  or  a 
similar  material,  but  would  like  to  have  any 
additional  information  you  could  supply.  We 
wonder  whether  you  could  advise  us  which 
factory  we  could  contact  by  giving  Ihem  more 
specific  information  regarding  the  type  of 
plastic  used  for  this  purpos^e. 

F.  Goldschmidt 
Astra  Trading  Corp. 
76  Beaver  Street 
New  York  5,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Sir: 

We  will  Ihank  you  to  advise  us  if  you  know 
of  any  source  of  supply  of  small  plastic  boxes 
with  an  inside  dimension  of  approxlmately 
IVii"  X 1 Vi"  by  depth.  These  may  be 
round  or  square  and  the  covers  may  be  hinge, 
slip,  or  screw  cap.  We  would  want  these  as 
a stock  item,  as  we  would  not  need  enough 
lo  have  them  made  by  custom  molding.  We 
would  only  want  200  or  300  at  a time. 

Any  information  you  can  give  us  would  be 
appreciated.  The  writer  is  a subscriber  to 
your  magazine. 

I.  S.  Galeski 
Galeski  Laboratory 
Richmond,  Virginia 

We  are  sending  you  o iist  of  monufacturers 
of  small  boxes,  as  you  reguest. 


Dear  Sir: 

We  are  interested  in  obtaining  dear  plastic 
small  tubing  and  also  solid  plastic  square  rods 
.of  a small  size. 


Can  you  advise  where  we  may  obtain  this 
malerioil? 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  alten- 
tion  to  this  matter,  we  are, 

Globe  Metal  Mig.  Co. 
2810  E.  Pacific  St. 
Philadelphia  34,  Pa. 


Dear  Sir: 

We  would  appreciate  your  advising  us  as 
to  the  monufacturers  of  small  plastic  cruci- 
fixes  in  assorted  colors  which  are  approxi- 
mately  1-3.4"  long  by  Vi"  wide. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Beekmcm  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

154  Nossau  Street 

New  York  City  7,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Sir: 

We  are  subscribers  of  the  Plastic  Magazine 
under  the  name  of  Photomatic.  We  will  ap- 
preciate .it  if,  by  retum  mail,  you  can  give  us 
the  following  information. 

We  require  any  type  of  material  that  is 
transparent,  .002,  .003,  .005,  .007,  that  does 
nor  expand  or  contract  under  a maximum 
heat  of  120°F.  This  material  will  not  come  in 
contact  with  water  or  any  other  liquid,  just 
this  maximum  heat  and  it  must  be  transparent. 

Hoping  that  you  will  give  us  this  informa- 
tion and  who  seiis  it,  I remain. 

Louis  Martin,  President 
Martin-Bell  American,  Ltd. 
130  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18,  N.  Y, 

There  are  mony  products  which  will  be 
of  use,  We  suggest— Plexiglos  (Rohm  & 
Haas  Co.) — Thermal  Exponsion  (per  “Cx 
10-5)  = 8-9 — Distortion  under  heat,  (“F)  ■=  140 
or  Lucite  (Plastics  Department,  Du  Pont  Co.) — 
Thermal  Exponsion  (per  “F  x 10-5)  = 4.9— 
Distortion  under  heat  (“F)  66  per  square 
inch  = 172-225,  Both  are  2 to  4%  more  trans- 
parent than  glass. 


Dear  Sir: 

We  are  interested  in  purchasing  Plastic 
Folding  Rulers  in  quantity. 

George  Distributors 
302  Fourth  Ave. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Deor  Sir: 

I have  been  much  interested  in  your  han- 
dling of  the  publication  and  in  the  solution 
which  you  will  eventually  evolve  for  this 
publishing  problem.  No  doubt  you  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  as  I have,  that  the  plastics 
industry  must  be  approached  as  a manufac- 
turing  activity  in  which  various  plastic  mate- 
rials and  techniques  are  used  as  components 
in  finished  products,  which  must  be  merchan- 
dised  to  the  consumer  as  products,  not  as 
plastics.  My  observation  of  the  industry  in  this 
area  certainly  confirms  this. 

As  an  entity,  the  industry  is  rapidly  merg- 
ing  with  the  general  manufacturing  and  iper- 
chandislng  activity,  as  plastic  materials  and 
processes  lose  their  novelty  and  come  to  be 
accepted  as  materials  alongside  more  com- 
monly  accepted  types.  Users  of  plastics  and  ' 
plants  equipped  to  process  them  will  bo 
increasingly  interested  in  design,  merchan- 
dising,  and  above  all,  ways  in  which  their 
materials  can  excel  others  or  their  unique  « 
properties  be  utllized  to  advantage. 

Robert  A.  Cooper 
^ Hollywood,  Calii. 
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Is  yoar  ])roduot 
an  "old-stiok-in-the-molcC'? 

USE  NEW  G-E  SILICONE 


f 


^ Are  you  troubled  by  costly  damage  in  removing  products 
from  molds  and  dies?  Then  you’ll  be  interested  in  the  new  General 
Electric  silicone  mold  and  die  lubricants  ...  a really  revolutionary 
advance  in  molding  and  die  casting. 

These  release  agents  are  composed  of  G-E  silicone  oils  developed 
to  wet  mold  and  die  surfaces  readily  and  penetrate  small  cavities 

because  of  their  reia- 

MOLD  RELEASE  AGENTS!  ...ce 

sion.  This  eliminates 
damage  to  molded  parts  due  to  their  sticking  to  molds  or  dies.  And 
silicone  oils  will  not  decompose  and  “build  up”  in  the  mold! 

• Here  are  other  reasons  why  G-E  silicone  oils  are  finding  in- 
creasing  uses  as  mold  and  die  lubricants. 

• General  Electric  silicone  oils  may  be  aj^plied  to  hot  molds 
without  danger  of  decomposition  at  400  F and  higher. 

• G-E  silicone  oils  have  a flash  point  above  600  F.  They  may  be 
applied  by  brushing,  spraying,  or  wiping  at  the  consistency  sup- 
plied,  or  after  dilution  with  common  solvents  such  as  petroleum 
spirits  or  toluol.  Emulsion  types  may  be  reduced  with  water. 

0 General  Electric  silicone  oils  are  available  immediately!  You 
may  order  9981  LTNV-70  (low  viscosity)  and  81092  (high 
viscosity)  and  G-E  silicone  emulsion  8 1024  in  containers  that 
range  from  pints  to  drums. 


OTHER  INTERESTING  PRODUCTS 
OF  G-E  SILICONE  RESEARCH 

General  Electric  has  gone  far  in  the  devel- 
opment of  several  other  silicone  products. 
These  include  silicone  greases,  rubber,  and 
resins.  All  are  characterized  by  a high  de- 
gree  of  resistance  to  temperature  extremes. 
There  is  also  dri-film*  water-repellent 
material.  It’s  a product  of  General  Electric 
silicone  research  that  otfers  effective  mois- 
ture  protection  for  plastics,  glass,  and 
ceramics. 

WANT  TO  KNOW  .MORE  ABOUT  C-E  SILICONES? 
Weil  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  additional 
information  about  these  remarkable  mate- 
rials. Perhaps  we  can  suggest  a way  in  which 
they  may  be  applied  to  your  industry. 
Chemical  Department,  General  Electric 
Company,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 


•pta.  U.  ».  FAT.  OFF. 


Please  address  inquiries  about  G~E  silicones  to  Resin  and  Insulation  Materi(Us 
Division,Chémical  Department,  Genercd  Electric  Company,  Schenectady  5,N.  Y, 
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Chemical  Industry  Growth 

The  employment  figure  for  June, 
1947,  in  the  basic  chemical  indus- 
try reached  on  all-time  high  with 

198.000  workers.  This  is  in  com- 
parison  with  1923  when  employ- 
ment figures  were  at  77,254  work- 
ers. 

The  all-time  high  for  the  manu- 
facturers  of  Chemicals  and  allied 
Products  was  in  April,  1943,  when 
about  750,000  workers  were  em- 
ployed,  then  the  figure  dropped  to 

563.000  in  1947.  The  decrease  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  much 
less  demond  for  such  items  as 
smokeless  powder  and  high  ex- 
plosives. 

The  chemical  process  industries 
which  make  basic  Chemicals  and 
such  related  products  as  plastics 
ond  drugs,  reached  a total  sales 
volume  of  more  than  eleven  billion 
dollars  in  1947. 


Convehtion 

The  annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Society  of  Body  En- 
gineers.  Inc.,  will  be  held  on  No- 
vember 3rd,  4th  and  5th,  1948,  at 
the  Rackham  Memorial  Building  in 
Detroit.  There  will  be  eight  general 
sessions  at  which  outstanding  men 
in  the  automotive  field  will  be 
speakers. 


All-Plastic  Draperies 
Make  Debut 

B.  Altman  & Co.,  New  York  store, 
has  recently  introduced  all-plastic 
draperies  to  the  American  public 
and  both  the  store  and  the  manu- 
facturers — the  National  Carbon  Co. 
— are  owaiting  the  results.  One  of 
the  sales  points  of  the  new  draper- 
ies is  their  washability. 

Constant  display  seems  to  be  the 
answer  to  the  building  of  sales.  The 
draperies  simulate  glazed  chintz, 
taffeta,  etc.  The  manufacturers  be- 
lieve  that  there  is  a market  for  these 
new  dropes. 


Oxygen,  Essential 
Yet  Destructive 

Although  oxygen  is  absolutely  es 
sential  to  human  health  and  well 
being,  it  is  also  the  most  potent 
single  threat  to  the  long  life  and 
strength  of  plastics,  rubber,  textiles 
and  finishes,  according  to  Dr.  Bur- 
nard  S.  Biggs,  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories.  In  an  address  to  the 
American  Chemical  Society.  The 
three  general  methods  of  stabiliza 
tion  against  oxygen  are  the  remov- 
nl  of  the  oxygen — such  as  the  fill- 
ing  of  light  bulbs  with  nitrogen 
instead  of  air — the  removal  of  the 
source  of  energy — as  in  the  use  of 
Chemicals  which  absorb  light — and 
the  application  of  antioxidants 
which  are  thought  to  act  as  "chain 
stoppers." 

Good  Prospects  Ahead 

Continuing  high  levels  of  produc- 
tion  of  thermosetting  molding  ma- 
terials was  reported  possible  by 
Frank  H.  Carman,  general  man- 
ager, Plastics  Materials  Manufac- 
turers Association,  Inc.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  speaking  before  the 
Compression  Molders  Group  Meet- 
ing  of  The  Society  of  the  Plastics 
Industry,  Inc. 

Production  levels  are  now  12% 
above  the  1947  total;  the  production 
of  thermosetting  molding  materials 
in  1947  was  estimated  at  236  million 
pounds.  There  is  no  prospect  of 
shortages  and  every  indication  that 
the  industry  is  now  entering  into  a 
buyer's  market  for  molding  ma- 
terial. 


Replacing  Marble 

One  place  where  plastics  have  vir- 
tually  replaced  an  older  material 
is  in  soda  foimtoins.  Present  pro- 
duction shows  practically  no  uses 
of  the  traditional  marble  decora- 
tives. 


Electric  Irons 

Another  field  where  the  use  of 
plastics  hds  been  developed  to  the 
point  where  they  are  the  standard 
material  is  in  electric  iron  handles. 

New  Use 

The  use  of  molded  phenolic  in  mi- 
croscopes  is  Indicated  by  some 
Work  going  on  by  thé  work  of  two 
leading  manufacturers  of  these  in- 
struments. Lower  costs  with  high 
serviceability  factors  are  involved. 


Windshield  Wipers 

Manufacturers  of  windshield  wipers 
are  making  increased  use  of  plas- 
tics in  their  products.  They  are  vir- 
tually  standard  ond  some  polysty- 
rene  is  also  used. 

Plastics  Screening  in 
Three  Colors 

Forest  green,  bronze  brown  and 
aluminum  gray  are  the  colors  in 
which  Firestone  now  makes  ovoil- 
able  its  Velon  insect  screening  for 
home  and  industry. 

C & C Has  New 
Vinyl  Resin  Yarn 

An  advanced  type  of  vinyl  resin 
yam  "Vinyon  N”  with  a wide 
range  of  applications  in  the  textile 
field  is  being  produced  at  the  new 
pilot  plant  of  Carbide  & Carbon 
Chemicals  Corp.,  at  South  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va. 

G-E  Expands  Plastics  Activities 

Initial  shipments  from  the  new 
General  Electric  plastics  molding 
plant  at  Decatur,  111.,  were  initiated 
early  in  March.  Here  there  are  130 
hydraulic  presses  scheduled  for 
initial  installation  with  provisions 
for  400  to  500  as  warranted.  G-E 
has  also  onnoimced  immedlate 
production  upon  four  grades  of 
liquid  phenolic  resin  and  two 
grades  of  phenolic  varnishes. 
Grades  No.  12300,  12302,  12303  and 
12304  are  primarily  for  electrical 
insulating  purposes.  Grades  No. 
12301  and  12305  are  recommended 
for  laminating  sheets,  tubes  and 
gears.  Another  new  resin  is  for 
binding  sand  cores  in  the  casting 
of  metals. 

To  Upgrade  Quality  of 
Plastics  Merchandise 

Firmly  embarked  on  a six-point  pro- 
gram to  establish  consumer  confi- 
dence  in  worthy  plastics  products 
and  to  correct  faults  in  others  before 
they  reach  the  market,  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  is  using  its  Styron 
trade  name  as  the  focus  of  the  ef- 
fort.  The  program  calls  for:  technl- 
cal  evaluation  of  Styron  products, 
evaluation  by  a consumer  panel, 
evaluation  of  buyers,  direct  help 
to  buyers,  technical  assistance  to 
molders  to  correct  pre-market  short- 
comings  atid  issuance  of  Styron 
labels  which  makers  of  acceptable 
products  may  use.  The  entire  plan 
is  backed  by  a coordinated  mer- 
chandising  campaign  for  national 
consumer  and  trade  publications. 
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ELECTRONIC 


SHOE-SHINE 


Oesigned  by  Product  Teehniehns  Inc. 


TO  REPLACE  THE  BOOTBLACK 


COMPRESSION,  TRANSFER  AND 
INJECTION  MOlOING  • AUTO 
MATIC  ROTARY  MOLDING  FOR 
MASS  PRODUCTION  • EXTRUDED 
VINYL  OR  ACETATE  TUBES  AND 
SHAPES  • MOLD  ENGINEERING 
AND  COMPLETE  MOLD  SHOP. 


• Somewhere  in  the  future  there’s  a mechanical  shoe-shining  unit  with 
an  electronic  “eye”  to  select  the  applicator  impregnated  with  the  re- 
quired  polish.  When,  and  if,  it  goes  into  production,  Auburn  engineers 
will  help  decide  whether  it  is  a job  for  plastics  . . . and  the  best  plastic 
material  for  the  job. 

If  you  have  a product  that  might  be  made  hetter  with  plastics,  consult 
Auburn  now.  Seventy-two  years  of  molding  all  types  of  plastics  is  your 
guarantee  that  an  Auburn-molded  job  is  technically  correct , . . delivered 
on  time  ...  at  reasonable  cost. 


Auburn  Button  Works,  Inc.,  5 50  McMaster  St.,  Auburn,  New  York. 


eered  Plastics 


MOLO  MARK 


Auburn  Button  Works,  Inc. 

MOLDERS  SINCE  1 8 7 6 • AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


OFFICBS:  NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO.  REPRESENTATIVES:  NEW  ENGLAND,  PHILADELPHIA,  CLEVELAND,  DETROIT,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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"Wipe  Out  Waste" 

A two  months'  "Wipe  Out  Waste" 
campaign  was  recently  held  by  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  at  the  end 
of  which  three  $500  U.  S.  savings 
bonds,  with  federal  withholding 
and  social  security  taxes  also  paid, 
were  awarded  to  the  individuals 
with  the  most  valuable  suggestions. 

A total  of  13,489  suggestions 
were  received  from  employees,  in- 
cluding  those  from  the  Goodrich 
Chemical  Company  in  Cleveland 
and  the  Hood  Rubber  Company  in 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  both  of 
which  are  divisions  of  the  parent 
company. 

Executive  Rotation 

A unique  system  of  industrial  man- 
agement is  in  effect  in  a few  plants 
throughout  the  country,  whereby 
the  Office  of  president  is  rotated 
annually  within  a three-man  policy 
committee,  two  serving  as  vice- 
presidents  when  out  of  office. 

There  are  several  advantages  to 
be  noted  from  this;  the  plants  will 
always  have  competent,  coopera- 
tive  executives  as  well  as  trained 
successors  in  the  event  of  death 
or  incapacity  of  the  president. 

"Where  is  . . . ?" 

More  than  half  of  the  letters  to  the 
editors  of  trade-journals  request  the 
address  of  manufacturers.  In  plan- 
ning  future  advertising  material  it 
would  be  wise  to  accentuate  the 
address,  especially  if  the  plant  and 
the  showroom  are  not  together. 

More  Space 

If  a plant  is  pretty  cluttered  up, 
some  valuable  space  can  be  ob- 
tained  by  doing  away  with  any 
overhead  beiting.  Put  this  beiting 
under  the  floor;  on  the  whole  its 
easier  than  one  might  think.  Be- 
sides  reclaiming  space,  a big  ad- 
vantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  a 
longer  center  distance  to  the  beit- 
ing is  provided  which  in  turn  in- 
cludes  the  driving  force  and  in 
creases  the  life  of  the  beits. 


Your  Trademark 

Every  advertising  man  knows  that 
the  best  way  to  draw  the  public' s 
attention  is  through  repetition. 
Drumming  a name  into  the  public's 
mind  can  only  be  done  in  this  way 
and  your  trademark  can  be  brought 
to  attention  the  same  way. 

A trademark  can  be  used  to  a 
terrific  degree,  not  only  in  all  ad- 
vertisements  and  on  all  merchan- 
dise,  but  in  mony  other  ways,  such 
as:  letterheads,  circulars,  labels, 
tags,  cartons,  wrapping  paper, 
stamp  stickers,  truck-markings,  bill- 
boards,  car  cards,  signs,  magazine 


TRIETHYL  CITRATE 
ACETYL  TRIETHYL 
CITRATE 


CELLULOSE  ACETATE 

CELLULOSE  ACETATE 
BUTYRATE 


Fire  Extinguishers 

A safety  rule  that  should  be  ob- 
served  in  all  plants  is  that  fire  ex- 
tinguishers should  be  placed  so 
that  one  can  be  reached  within 
fifty  feet  of  any  one  point  in  the 
area. 

Availability  is  the  primary  safety 
rule  since  an  extinguisher  that  is 
on  another  floor  or  too  far  away 
isn't  worth  a nickel.  Place  one  out- 
side  the  door  of  a small  room  to 
give  the  operator  a safe  line  of  re- 
treat  if  necessary. 


Water  white  — low  volatility  — le- 
sistant  to  discoloration  by  light. 

CHAS.  PFIZER  & CO..  Inc. 

81  Maiden  Lone,  New  York  7 
444  West  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10 
405  Third  Street,  San  Francisco  7 


America’ s 


Absenteeism 

The  number  one  reason  for  em- 
ployees not  reporting  for  scheduled 
Work  is  illness  and  accidents. 
Plants  without  health-service  pro- 
grams have  been  found  to  have 
five  times  as  many  compensable 
accidents  as  plants  using  preven- 
tive measures. 

The  reasons  for  low  employee 
morale,  the  next  highest  cause  of  i 
absenteeism,  should  be  ferreted  out  | 
by  management  with  interviews, 
and  detailed  records  should  be 
kept.  Then  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  correct  condi- 
tions. 


lettding 
Plastics 
executives 
read  every  issue 

of 

Plastics 

for 

Facts  and  Ideas 


Marking  the  Patent 

The  public  must  be  given  notice 
that  an  article  is  patented,  or  the 
patent  owner  or  licensee  will  be 
prevented  from  recovering  dam- 
ages.  The  latter  is  true,  of  course, 
unless  the  infringer  has  been  duly 
notified  of  the  infringement  and  has 
continued  to  make,  use  or  seil  the 
patented  article  after  this  notice. 

According  to  the  marking  law, 
the  Word  "patent,"  together  with 
ihe  number  of  the  patent,  should 
be  affixed  to  the  article,  or  where 
this  is  imppssible,  the  notice  should 
be  made  to  appear  on  the  package 
or  on  the  label. 


Mail  your  sulisrriptioii 
cheek  today 

$2.00 

per  year 

PLASTICS 

.^42  MailiHon  Avmiir 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Plastics  where  plastics  belong 


The  best  applications  for  Synthane  laminafed  plastics  slem 
from  Synthane's  combination  of  properties  . . . chemical,  elec- 
Irical  and  mechanical.  For  example,  Synthane  is  moisture 
and  corrosion  resistant,  hard,  dense,  easy  to  machine  and 
has  unusual  elecirical  insulating  qualities. 

In  addition,  Synthane  is  structurally  strong,  light  in  weight 
and  an  excellent  anti-friction  material.  The  sef  plastic, 
Synthane  is  stable  over  wide  variations  in  temperature. 

Here  is  our  type  of  technical  plastics  at  work  in  a tele- 
Vision  channel  selector  . . . 


The  ANDREA  channel  selector  turret  (right)  is  the  nerve- 
center  of  any  television  receiver,  contains  thirteen  channel 
tuning  circuits  and  an  FM  tuning  circuit,  each  one  electri- 
cally  independent  of  the  other. 

Synthane  is  employed  for  a number  of  the  intricate  parts 
to  insure  extreme  electrical  and  mechanical  precision  and 
rugged  operation.  It’s  an  appropriate  job  for  useful,  hard- 
working  Synthane  ...  a limely  example  of  plastics  where 
plastics  belong. 

If  there's  a use  for  Synthane  in  your  product,  why  not  let 
us  help  you  before  you  design?  Write  for  our  complete 
catalog  of  Synthane  plastics  today!  Synthane  Corporation, 

20  River  Road,  Oaks,  Pa. 


SYNTHANE 


where  Synthane  belongs 


DiSIGN  • MATERIAIS  • FABRICATtON  * SHEFTS  • RODS  • TUBE5 
FABR/CATED  FARTS  • MOLDED-MACERATED  • MOLDED-IAMINATED 


These  Electrical  Applications  for 

SYNTflANE 

Will  Give  You  Ideos  for  Other  Uses 


0 

* «Olity 


"'iulotin 


’ P'operti 

P''ntod  t 


’ >»ode 

'"‘"'ofor.  Sy, 


High  dielectric  strength,  Iow  power  factor,  low  tlieleetric  eon- 
stant  are  but  a few  of  the  characteristies  that  qiialify  Synthane 
for  BO  many  electrical  purposes.  However,  use  of  Synthane  in 
these  and  gimilar  electrical  applieations  is  due,  not  only  to  its 
effective  ingulating  qualitieg,  but  algo  to  itg  combination  of 
other  propertieg.  Synthane  ig  light  in  weight,  moigture  and 
corrogion  registant,  structurally  gtrong,  quickly  and  easily 
machined  and  gtahle  over  a wide  temperature  range. 


llerc  in  one  material  are  the  refpnrementg  for  making  many 
[>ro<liicts  hetter,  fagter,  more  eagily  or  more  economically. 

If  Synthaiie’g  propertieg  suggegt  a use  in  your  product,  let 
us  Work  with  you  hefore  you  design  . . . we  can  help  you  find 
what  you  want  in  |ilastics,  we  may  save  you  considerahle 
time,  trouble  and  money.  .Send  for  your  copy  of  the  Synthane 
plastics  catalog  today. 


TO  MND  OUT  HOW  SYNTHANI  CAN  HELP  YOUR  PRODUCT  • • 


ammmmmmmmmmm 


SYNTHANE  CORPORATION,  20  RIVER  ROAD,  OAKS,  PA. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  a complete  catalog  of  Synthane 
technical  plastics. 

Name 

Company 


[Synthane 


Addreu. 

Gty— 


■Zone State. 


PLAN  YOUR  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  WITH  SYNTHANE  TECH- 
NICAl  PLASTICS  • SHEETS  • RODS  • TUBES  • FABRICATED 
PARTS  • MOLDED-LAMINATED  • MOLDED-MACERATED 


Nigel  Bruce  mixes  a drink 
before  the  improvised  bar 
in  the  kitchen.  Originaliy 
designed  $o  fhaf  the  doors 
opened  in  the  library  be- 
yond,  this  arrangement 
was  condemned  as  space 
censuming.  Acrylie  shelves 
transformed  the  area  into 
a more  efBcient  and  serv- 
keable  bar.  Shelves  have 
Up  of  acetate  strip  to  re- 
duce  possibility  of  glass- 
ware  slipping  off.  Nigel 
smokes  pipe  with  acetate 
bitt,  base  of  shaker  is  in- 
jection  molded  of  polysty- 
rene  fitted  to  glass  body. 
Cover  on  Sunbeam  Mix- 
master at  right  is  of  Vinyl 
film.. 


comfortable  living 

. . . with  plastics 


By  ROBERT  A.  COOPER 

As  a further  step  in  a series  of  visits  to  the  homes 
of  various  American  families  to  review  the  uses 
and  the  appeal  of  plastics  products.  PLASTICS 
invites  you  to  a few  moments  with  the  Nigel 
Bruces  of  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif.*  You  know  them 
both.  Mr.  Bruce  has  been  active  in  the  theater 
since  1914.  He  is  familiar  to  millions  of  movie- 
goers  as  "Dr.  Watson"  in  Basil  Rathbone's  Sher- 
lock  Holmes.  Mrs.  Bruce  acted  for  a number  of 
years  in  the  legitimate  theater.  Their  living  is 
the  comfortable,  easy  style  that  lets  Hollywood 
ostentation  and  show  pass  by.  They  like  plastics. 


There  are  four  bedrooms  and  three  baths,  a living 
room,  dining  room,  breakfast  room,  library,  kitchen 
and  a workroom  or  study  in  the  Pacific  Palisades 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nigel  Bruce. 

Completed  in  1941,  it  is  single  story  in  the  recent 
California  architectural  development  which  is  a 
blend  of  New  England  farmhouse  and  California 
ranch  house. 

Their  furnishings  are  a tasteful  adaptation  of 
period  to  modern  living,  and  there  is  little  functional 
place  for  the  more  spectacular  plastics  applications 
among  them,  at  least  until  there  is  a need  for  reno- 
vation  or  replacement.  The  Bruces  purchased  the 
house  slightly  more  than  a year  ago  and  have  done 
little  in  the  direction  of  major  alterations. 

* A previous  three-point  report  appeared  in  Plastics 
for  February,  1948,  as  “American  Families  Use  Plastics.” 
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The  addition  of  acrylic  shelves  in  the  kitchen  has 
improved  the  utility  of  that  room.  This  is  especially 
apparent  where  they  have  been  used  to  convert  a 
formerly  unoccupied  area  into  a bar.  The  original 
design  provided  for  cupboard  doors  opening  from 
the  kitchen  into  the  library  beyond,  behind  which 
the  bar  service  was  performed  and  through  which 
service  was  made.  The  inefficient  use  of  wall  space 
in  both  rooms,  and  the  lack  of  adequate  facilities 
for  storage,  however,  made  this  arrangement  un- 
satisfactory,  and  the  shelves,  installed  by  a local 
cabinet  shop,  are  useful  ond  convenient.  The  plas- 
tics  rnaterial  is  light  and  attractive  and  does  not 
crowd  the  room  or  create  an  oppressive  feeling.  Its 
indestructibility  is  especially  important  when  used 
as  storage  for  kirge  numbers  of  bottles. 

Serving  in  the  kitchen  in  roles  which  Mrs.  Bruce 
calls  not  only  useful  but  indispensable,  are  the 
following:  acetate  and  vinyl  film  covers  for  ice  box 
dishes,  molded  measuring  spoons,  combination  fork 
and  spoon  server,  funnel  used  for  filling  salt 
shakers,  set  of  polystyrene  salt  and  pepper  shakers, 
perforated  sprinkler  top  for  clothes,  serving  trays 
molded  from  thermosetting  resins,  and  a vinyl  film 
cover  for  the  Sunbeam  Mixmaster. 

Some  Vital  Applications 

Less  obvious  but  none  the  less  vital  applications 
are:  handle  and  selector  knob  on  the  Mixmaster, 
the  temperature  control  panel  on  the  General  Elec- 
tric refrigerator  molded  of  polystyrene,  control  knobs 
and  case  for  timing  device  on  the  Standard  electric 
range,  and  handles  on  the  Procter  toaster. 

Among  the  bar  accessories  is  an  extremely  at- 
tractive thermos  bucket,  the  exterior  case  of  which 
is  spun  aluminum,  with  a cover  handle  and  pail 
of  fabricated  acetate.  Light  switehes  and  wall  re- 
ceptacles  in  the  kitchen,  as  throughout  the  house, 
are  faced  with  plates  molded  of  thermosetting  ma- 
terial. In  the  service  entry  just  off  the  kitchen  a 
shallow  broom  closet,  only  deep  enough  to  hold 
three  brooms  and  mops  in  upright  position,  is  made 
usable  by  a molded  polystyrene  holder  attached  to 
the  top  of  the  closet  containing  three  hoies  large 
enough  to  admit  the  ends  of  the  handles  and 
equipped  with  a ■ device  which  suspends  them  by 
their  own  weight. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  kitchen  is  a service 
passage  into  the  breakfast  room  approximately  the 
size  of  a window.  When  not  in  use  this  opening 
is  closed  by  a drop  leaf.  When  opened  this  leaf 
forms  a table  in  the  breakfast  room,  facilitating 
service  directly  from  the  kitchen.  Top  of  this  table 
is  of  attractive  phenolic  laminate.  Mrs.  Bruce  is 
enthusiastic  about  this  because  of  the  ease  of  keep- 
ing  it  dean  and  its  resistance  to  burns  and  the 
effects  of  hot  dishes. 

The  dining  room,  rich  with  crested  silver  and  a 
massive  walnut  sideboard,  yielded  only  one  ex- 
ample  of  plastics  specification,  the  framework  of  the . 
chandelier,  four  long  curved  members  which  sup- 
POTt  many  of  the  crystal  pendants  and  beads,  is 
fabricated  of  acrylic  rod,  delicately  carved. 

In  the  breakfast  room,  in  addition  to  the  let-down 
table,  the  sole  plastic  representation  is  a Howard 

Mrs.  Bruce's  dressing  table  is  decorored  with  beautifully  formed  /omps 
of  ocry/ic.  Fromes  of  several  piefures  in  the  room  ore  formed  of 
acrylic  materials.  Two  brushes  have  molded  backs  and  ny/on  bristles. 

Dressing  combs  are  molded. 


table  model  radio  with  an  all-plastics  case  and 
molded  acetate  tuning  knobs. 

The  long  hallway  leading  to  the  study  is  lined 
almost  solidly  with  framed  playbills.  At  one  end 
is  a large  silk  banner  upon  which  has  been  worked 
with  great  care  the  arms  and  génealogy  of  the 
Bruce  family  in  England.  This  chart  measures  ap- 
proximately three  by  four  feet  and  is  protected 
from  the  ravages  of  dirt  and  wear  by  complete 
enclosure  in  a transparent  envelope  fabricated  of 
acetate  film. 

NigeLs  room  produced  a shoe  horn  molded  of 
pearlescent  material,  backs  of  a matched  set  of 
military  brushes  and  clothes  brush  in  a rich  tor- 
toise  configuration,  and  the  molded  tops  of  bottles 
of  shaving  lotion  and  other  men's  cosmetics.  A 
Temp-Tone  radio  by  the  bed  has  a molded  case 
and  control  knobs.  A dozen  or  more  pietures  of 
friends  and  members  of  the  family  stand  about  in 
leather  folders,  protected  by  acetate  film  instead  of 
glass.  A small  fabricated  acrylic  frame  holds  a pic- 
ture  of  a daughter,  Pauline. 

Nigel  singled  out  enthusiastically  two  from  among 
at  least  two  dozen  pipes  in  every  conceivable  shape 
and  size.  These  are  favorites  which  he  has  had 
equipped  with  acetate  bitts,  fashioned  especially  for 
him  by  a pipe  maker  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 
An  inveterate  pipe  smoker,  Nigel  favors  these  two, 
and  found  he  was  biting  through  conventional  hard 
rubber  bitts  rather  too  fast.  He  likes  the  feel  of  the 
new  bitts,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  won't  bite 
through  them  soon.  However,  since  they  are  made 
of  crystal  material  the  discoloration  of  the  nicotine 
has  rendered  them  less  attractive  than  they  were 
when  new. 

In  Mrs.  Bruce's  bedroom  are  two  outstandingly 
attractive  lamps  intricately  fashioned  from  acrylic 
rod,  as  well  as  several  pieture  frames  of  the  same 


(Continued  on  page  40) 
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I cures  faster  than  you  shave 
I at  pressures  as  Iow  as  50  psi 


for  plastic-faceil  plywood 
" decorative  laminates 
bag  moldiog 

high-strengtb  paper  laminates 


Unless  you  can  whisk  off  whiskers  in  less  than  5 
minutes,  this  versatile  laminating  varnish  will  actu- 
ally  cure  faster  than  you  shave,  merely  by  adding 
caustic  soda  just  before  impregnating.  While 
a pressure  of  100  Ibs.  is  ordinarily  recommended 
for  Iow  pressure  work,  No.  5013  can  be  cured  in 
bag  molds  at  only  50  psi.  With  high-strength  paper 


and  higher  pressures,  an  unusually  high  degree  of 
tensUe  strength  may  be  obtained.  If  you  are  lami- 
nating paper  or  canvas  stock  under  special  conditions 
of  temperature  or  pressure,  get  the  facts  about  this 
widely  useful  phenolic  varnish.  Write  direct  to  the 
Sales  Department  at  Detroit  for  a working  sample. 


REICHHOLD  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

General  Oiiices  and  Main  Plant,  Detroit  20,  Michigan 


Other  Plants:  Brooklyn,  New  York  • Elizabeth,  New  Jersey  * South  San  Francisco,  California  • Seattle,  Washington  * Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

Liverpool,  England  • Paris,  France  * Sydney,  Australia  • Zurich,  Switzerland  • Milan,  Italy  • Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

SYNTHETIC  RESINS  # CHEMICAL  COLORS  • PHENOLIC  PLASTICS  e INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICALS 
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why  plastics 
make  good  give-aways 

Products  given  away  for  advertising  purposes 
must  be  well  made  and  useful.  Obviously,  an  item 
which  cracked  up  in  early  handling  would  be  an 
unfavorable  reflection  upon  the  organization 
which  distributes  it.  Specialty  makers  are  many. 
They  merchandise  largely  through  jobbers  and 
use  catalogs  and  ieaflets  for  their  promotions. 
Many  items  are  Staples  with  long  life  assured  by 
adaptation  to  new  customers'  needs.  One  large 
firm  is  fabricating  entirely  from  vinyl  materials: 
a smaller  one  is  doing  a good  business  with 
molded  butyrate  items.  Good  registration  in 
printing  and  lithographing  is  important.  Delivery 
on  time  can  be  a major  factor  in  sale. 


^Advertising  specialties  offer  a field  where  plastics 
materials  have  done  much  to  extend  a market,  where 
they  provide  promise  of  future  accomplishment  for 
resourceful  specifiers  and  where,  above  all,  they 
have  paid  off  handsomely. 

In  general,  advertising  novelties  are  a highly 
diversified  group  of  products  sold  to  all  kinds  of  busi- 
nesses,  which  later  have  their  names  imprinted  on 
the  product  and  give  it  away  to  their  customers. 
Occasionally,  such  items  may  be  sold  to  the  ultimate 
User  but  this  discussion  is  keyed  to  the  more  general 


practice  of  using  them  as  gifts.  These  are  distin- 
guished  from  premiums  in  that  they  are  freely  given 
to  the  customer  without  any  strings  attached,  such 
as  the  purchase  of  a certain  amount  of  merchandise 
or  Services,  and  therefore  generally  fall  in  a lower 
price  category. 

Since  molded  and  simply  fabricated  plastics  lend 
themselves  to  the  production  of  a large  quantity  of 
low  cost  articles,  they  have  been  used  in  this  field 
from  the  first,  and  they  have  been  so  profitable  that 
they  have  attracted  a great  many  companies  to 
compete  for  the  business.  It  follows  that  there  has 
been  a good  deal  of  repetition  and  imitation,  with 
the  result  that  for  some  of  these  items  the  market  has 
reached  a saturation  point.  However,  even  with  fam- 
iliar  items,  some  companies  continue  to  do  a good 
business  by  improving  them  in  some  way — by  snap- 
ping  up  the  design,  by  better  printing,  by  less  skimpy 
use  of  materials  and  so  on.  As  for  new  and  ingenious 
Products,  the  market  in  this  as  in  every  field  is 
always  wide  open. 

In  a broad  way,  its  possibilities  can  be  indicated 
by  the  experience  of  the  Emeloid  Company,  Hillside, 
New  Jersey,  one  of  the  oldest  companies  and  pos- 
sibly  the  largest  engaged  in  producing  all-plastics 
advertising  specialties.  Over  a period  of  25  years, 
Emeloid,  which  also  does  custom  molding  and  a 
wide  variety  of  fabrications,  has  turned  out  perhaps 
1,000  of  them,  counting  among  its  best  sellers  calen- 
dar  cards,  letter  openers,  rulers  and  key  tags.  These 
are  considered  Staples  and  as  such  have  a long 
sales  life,  , for  they  can  often  be  adapted  to  new 
orders.  For  items  made  for  a more  special  purpose, 
of  which  a telephone  mouthpiece  is  an  example,  the 
sales  life  may  still  be  as  much  as  seven  or  eight 
years.  As  an  index  of  the  company's  volume  of 
business  in  this  line,  its.  annual  sales  of  calendar 
cards  are  reported  to  run  between  five  and  six  mil- 
lion, and  sales  of  letter  openers  of  the  more  expen- 
sive  kind,  with  magnifying  glasses  inverted  at  one 
side,  come  to  about  100,000. 

A list  of  the  customers  for  these  products  would 


Here  ase  some  recent  offerings  of  one  company.  They  inc/ude,  a flat 
shoe  /lorn,  soap  sover,  coin  holder  and  vacuum~cup~attached  ufility 
holder  for  cigoreffes  and  matches.  All  of  these  are  molded  of  cellulose 
acetate  butyrate. 


Calendar  cards  are  lithographed  on  large  vinyl  sheels  with  the  calen- 
dars  on  one  side  ond  the  message  on  the  other.  Multi-color  illustrotions 
are  readily  applied  and  more  than  one  "run"  may  be  made  on  a single 

sheet. 
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Anofher  company  supplying  this  field  has  gane  into  somewhat  more 
e^aborote  items  and  has  used  various  piastics  as  well  as  plastics-metal 
eombinations. 


Calendar  cards,  rulers,  coin  and  biU  holders,  beer  scrapers,  fucky 
charms,  slide  rules,  conversien  fables,  key  rings,  shoe  horns,  etc.,  are 
among  the  1,000  advertising  specialties  produced  in  25  years  by  one 
organization. 


be  practically  a directory  of  business.  Banks,  brew- 
ers,  garages,  real  estate  firms,  retail  stores,  radio 
stations,  gasoline  stations,  taverns  and  restaurants, 
funeral  parlors,  laundries,  auto  dealers,  service  or- 
ganizations  of  all  kinds  . . . are  but  a few  typical 
outlets.  Banks  and  auto  dealers  are  reported  to  be 
especially  good  customers  often  placing  orders  for 
5,000  items  at  a time.  Average  sales  vary  from  500 
to  1,000  lots. 

Commonly  given  away  as  a thank-you  for  an  or- 
der, or  to  a prospective  customer,  these  advertising 
specialties  have  also  been  cleverly  used  by  some 
companies  in  another  way.  Instead  of  leaving  the 
usual  type  of  business  card  when  they  make  their 
rounds,  the  salesmen  of  these  companies  leave  the 
free  item,  on  which  the  company's  name  is  of  course 
imprinted.  While  a calling  card  is  easily  thrown 
away,  the  prospect  is  likely  to  hold  on  to  a useful 
little  thing,  even  if  it  contains  advertising  matter. 

To  seil  such  a varied  and  far-flung  lot  of  prospects 
would  put  an  insupportable  strain  on  the  company's 
distribution  facilities,  and  it  is  therefore  customary 


Kversity  and  novelty  are  characferisfics  of  the  advertising  specialty 
field.  There  are  two  basic  objectives—adequate  utility  to  encourage 
confinued  use  and  suf^cient  display  of  the  advertiser*s  name  to  serve 
as  a continuous  reminder. 


to  operate  through  a number  of  different  outlets,  as 
well  as  seiling  directly.  Legitimate  jobbers,  by  which 
is  meant  jobbers  with  an  established  sales  force  of 
their  own,  often  running  to  several  hundred  men,  are 
a prime  sales  agency.  These  jobbers  may  also  be 
manufacturers  of  other  products,  not  necessarily 
made  of  piastics  materials.  The  company  may  allow 
them  its  full  discount  and  protect  their  accounts  by 
crediting  them  with  repeat  orders  from  sources  they 
originally  contacted.  Legitimate  jobbers  bring  in 
some  40%  of  Emeloid's  business  in  advertising  spe- 
cialties. 

A second  sales  outlet  is  the  jobber-broker  with 
good  credit  rating.  He  is  usually  a manufacturing 
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Some  recenf  ond  unutual  variations.  (a)  Protracior-comb-iuler-compau 
item  of  polyBlyrene.  (b)  Paper  and  acetote  recofd,  ftrat  deve!oped  for 
tow  cost,  lighr  weight  children'3  reeordingt,  it  uted  by  a beverage 
maker  to  p/ay~off  the  company't  tpot  radio  announcementt  to  thot 
dealert  may  bear  for  themtelvet  the  backing  they  are  getting  on  the 
air,  (c)  Waitrett  capt  have  been  expentive  fram  the  standpoint  of 
upkeep.  Thit  one  is  of  eeliulose  acetate,  may  be  cteaned  with  a damp 
doth,  latts  weti,  it  fitted  on  a comb  for  ready  ute  and  eliminatet  the 
upkeep  factor  entirely. 


gory  are  produced  to  seil  anywheres  from  $15  to 
$60  per  1,000. 

As  for  geographical  considerations,  some  jobbers 
report  that  the  Middle  West  definitely  favors  a low 
price  item,  and  that  is  true  also  of  the  South,  where 
purchasing  power  is  below  the  country' s average 
and  people  are  therefore  more  easily  satisfied  with 
handouts  than  they  are  in'  the  North  or  West.  Pacific 
coast  outlets  are  specifically  cited  as  desiring  items 
in  the  higher  price  range. 

Looked  at  from  the  salesmen's  angle,  the  lower 
price  Products  have  the  disadvantage  of  bringing 


stationer  covering  a more  limited  territory  than  the 
legitimate  jobber  and  therefore  receives  a lower  dis- 
count  for  his  Services. 

A third  auxiliary  sales  force  is  the  broker.  This  is 
un  individual  with  proven  customer  contacts  who 
may  operate  alone  or  with  one  or  two  salesmen. 
His  discount  is  in  turn  somewhat  lower  than  that 
of  the  jobber-broker.  Finally,  there  is  the  free  lance 
salesman,  who  does  not  have  an  organization  of  his 
own  and  has  his  customers  place  their  orders  with 
the  manufacturer  directly.  This  group  receives  a reg- 
ular  salesmen's  commission. 

When  it  comes  to  the  substantial  customers  who 
will  not  buy  through  any  of  these  Services,  Emeloid 
seiis  directly  to  them,  although  a jobber  may  help 
to  seil  the  account  and  be  paid  accordingly.  About 
45%  of  Emeloid's  specialty  business  is  placed  in 
this  way. 

The  seiling  point  of  this  type  of  merchandise  are 
peculiarly  their  own,  according  to  M.  P.  Leeds,  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer.  Gadgety  items  are  definitely  out, 
for  they  have  a short  life  at  best  and  the  whole  point 
of  an  advertising  specialty  is  that  the  person  who 
ultimately  gets  it  should  have  the  advertiser's  name 
before  him  for  a long  time.  It  is  therefore  essential 
that  the  item  should  be  useful  enough  so  that  he 
wants  to  keep  it.  To  some  people,  a coin  case  may 
seem  like  a gadget,  but  it  is  a real  convenience  to 
women  as  a purse  accessory  and  in  those  ports  of 
the  coimtry  where  parking  meters  are  common  every 
car  driver  finds  it  practical. 


low  Cosf  An  Essential 


• Price  considerations  vary  with  the  type  of  merchan- 
dise and  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  some 
cases,  it  is  a major  factor.  Where  an  advertiser  has 
a fixed  appropriation  and  needs  a large  number  of 
give-oways,  he  has  no  choice  but  to  resort  to  the 
low  end  type.  At  Emeloid,  merchandise  of  this  cate- 
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Whdt  do  you  buy 


when  you  buy  a 

Impco  machines  are  engineered  to  start  right, 
operate  right,  and  require  little  attention.  How- 
ever  there  are  Services  and  courtesies  involved 
in  getting  the  machine  installed,  instructing 
operators  and  helping  you  realize  the  full 
benefit  from  your  equipment. 

It's  Impco  policy:  to  furnish  you  with  the 
most  modern  machines  and  to  render  willingly 
and  cheerfully  the  Services  that  are  necessary. 

We  want  you  to  be  a satisfied  customer. 
Write  us  about  your  plastic-molding  problem  . . . 
injection-compression,  transfer,  compression  or 
straight  injection. 


MOLDING  MACHINES 


PLASTIC  MOLDING  MACHINERY  DIVISION 

Improved  Paper  Machinery  Corporation 

NASHUA,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


moldmg  machine? 


Below  is  the  Impco  Type  VF  machine.  It  may  be  used  for: 

(1)  Straight  injection  molding  of  thermoplastic  materials 

(2)  Injection-compression  molding  of  thermoplastic  materials 

(3)  Compression  molding  of  thennosetting  materials 

(4)  Plunger  or  transfer  molding  of  thermosetting  materials 
Capacities:  iHi  8,  12,  16,  and  22  ounces. 
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him  a low  yield,  nor  is  the  jobber  too  pleased  with 
his  low  marking  of  profit,  especially  when  order  lots 
are  not  large.  Nevertheless,  the  volume  business — 
and  the  profit — is  in  the  lower  price  brackets. 

Even  low  priced  items  must  live  up  to  a standard 
of  good  workmanship.  For  its  calendar  cards,  Eme- 
loid  used  to  use  cellulose  nitrate.  That  material  was 
functionally  satisfactory,  but  il  was  inflammable  and 
had  a tendency  to  curl.  The  company  has  therefore 
switched  to  vinyl  sheets,  which  are  not  inflammable 
and  lie  flat  after  they  have  been  lithographed  ond 
cut.  The  material  also  takes  a high  gloss  and  gives 
better  registration  in  printing  and  lithographing.  Eme- 
loid  is  also  making  a new  two  nickel  coin  holder 
from  vinyl  sheets  and  in  fact  intends  to  use  it  exclu- 
sively  in  its  fabricated  products.  It  can  afford  to  do 
so  without  raising  its  prices  to  its  customers  because 
it  buys  the  material  in  such  large  quantity. 

Where  a gauge  heavier  than  .010"  is  required, 
single  sheets  ore  laminated  to  the  desired  thickness. 
In  a ruler  or  drowing  device,  where  a white  base 
is  desirable,  the  top  layer  is  made  of  transparent 
material  which  not  only  renders  the  markings  clearly 
visible  but  also  protects  them  from  dirt  and  abrasion. 

Since  small  items  such  as  calendar  cards  are 
multi-lithographed  on  large  sheets,  accurate  registra- 
tion is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Controlled  tempera- 
ture  and  humidity  are  vital  to  prevent  the  slightest 
shrinkage  of  the  plastics,  which  might  not  be  signi- 
ficant  in  another  application.  In  its  new  and  greatly 
enlarged  plant,  Emeloid  has  therefore  installed  its 
lithographic  presses,  which  it  rebuilt  from  standard 
equipment  especially  to  handle  large  plastics  sheets 
in  an  air-conditioned  room.  This  control  is  especially 
useful  in  multi-color  work. 

Another  production  aid  is  the  fitting  of  the  com- 
pany's  powered  punch  presses  with  individual  mo- 
tors in  place  of  belt  transmission. 

Utility,  workmanship  and  price  are  not  the  only 
factors  involved  in  marketing  advertising  specialties. 
Delivering  them  on  time  is  so  important  that  it  some- 
times  outweighs  the  other  factors.  Because  Emeloid  is 
equipped  to  produce  large  quantities  and  ship  them 
when  needed,  it  has  on  occasion  obtained  business 
even  against  a lower  price  bid. 

Promotion  of  the  company's  products  to  the  jobbers 
is  carried  out  by  means  of  catalogs  of  the  whole  line 
ond  leaflets  of  new  items  as  they  come  up.  Before 
the  wor,  the  company  also  distributed  merchandis- 
ing  aids  to  them,  and  it  plans  to  resume  this  practice. 
Emeloid's  catalog  is  handsomely  printed,  with  stiff 
two-color  cover,  and  heavy  grade  paper  on  which 
the  many  illustrations  of  samples  register  clearly. 
Information  on  the  leaflets  is  very  concrete.  On  the 
coin  holder,  for  example,  the  copy  says;  "Just  a 
Flip!  And  your  nickel  is  out  . . . handy  for  bus,  tele- 
phone, turnstiles,  parking  meters."  Also,  a technical 
description  of  the  holder  reads:  "Three  piece  lami- 
nated .030  white  vinyl  sheet  % x 214  advertising 
printed  one  color  from  type.  Inside  writing  surface 
with  space  for  owner's  identification." 

Plastics  With  A Smalier  Manufacturer 

This  field  of  advertising  specialties  is  big  enough  to 
include  many  small  companies  as  well  as  large 
ones.  By  way  of  contrast,  it  is  interesting  to  look  at 
the  experience  of  one  of  these  smalier,  relative  tiew- 
comers — Ray-Craft,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Now  in 
its  third  year,  the  company  has  turned  out  a coin 
caddy,  a shoe  horn,  a general  utility  cigarette,  match 


and  coin  case,  a rack  for  drying  nylon  stockings, 
and  a soap  saver  and  drier  (which  also  has  premium 
possibilities).  The  coin  caddy,  which  holds  six  nickels, 
is  its  best  seiler.  While  Emeloid  has  worked  in  a wide 
range  of  plastics  materials  (including  its  molded 
items)  Ray-Craft  has  found  butyrate  sufficient  for  all 
its  purposes  so  far.  While  the  larger  company  is 
equipped  to  do  its  own  molding,  Ray-Craft  finds  it 
more  economical  to  have  its  jobs  custom  molded  on 
the  outside.  When  it  comes  to  printing,  however, 
Ray-Craft  also  does  it  itself,  in  order  to  control  the 
quality.  It  has  developed  its  own  automatic  and 
semi-automatic  hot  stamping  presses  to  turn  out  a 
fast,  dean  job. 

For  marketing  its  products,  Ray-Craft  relies  entirely 
on  jobbers,  who  employ  several  hundred  full-time 
or  part-time  salesmen.  These  agencies  are  so  impor- 
tant to  the  company  that  Ray  Ward,  head  of  Ray- 
Craft,  has  made  it  his  motto  that  "the  jobber  is  al- 
ways  right."  This  is  a strict  parallel  to  the  retailer 
"the  customer  is  always  right"  since  the  jobbers  are 
the  advertising  novelty  producers'  indirect  custom- 
ers. If  the  jobbers  who  handle  the  Ray-Craft  line 
have  any  complaint  to  make,  whether  it  is  entirely 
justified  or  not,  about  the  finish  of  the  product  or  their 
account  imprint  or  any  other  factor,  the  manufacturer 
replaces  the  merchandise  or  discounts  their  loss. 
Placing  so  much  stock  in  its  jobbers,  the  company 
picks  and  chooses  them.  Not  anyone  willing  to  han- 
dle the  line  will  get  it — they  must  definitely  be  in 
good  standing,  financially  and  merchandise-wise. 

On  the  promotion  leaflets,  special  attention  is  paid 
to  the  potential  advertising  on  the  item.  In  the  one 
on  the  butyrate  shoehorn  for  example,  the  copy 
reads  as  follows:  "This  new  item  for  the  advertising 
specialty  trade  is  feather-weight  and  satin-smooth, 
has  utility,  and  fills  the  need  for  mqximum  copy 
space.  This  is  an  ideal  mailing  piece,  for  it  is  light 
weight,  structurally  flat,  and  low  priced.  The  func- 
tional  design  makes  it  adaptable  to  a lady's  purse 
or  a gentleman' s pocket. 

"Advertising  copy"  the  leaflet  went  on,  "is  attrac- 
tively  placed  on  one  side  in  contrast  with  the  color 
of  the  shoe  horn.  Orders  are  filled  in  beautiful  as- 
sorted  colors  or  one  color,  as  desired.  Copy  limita- 
tions  are  4 lines  with  30  characters  and  spaces  per 
line.  A fifth  line  is  possible  for  an  extra  charge  of 
$1.00  on  orders  under  1,000  pieces." 

This  shoe  horn  is  as  good  a point  of  departure  as 
any  for  considering  the  importance  of  new  ideas  in 
advertising  novelties.  Traditionally,  shoe  horns  have 
been  made  of  metal,  and  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  think  that  a rigid  form  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  job  of  slipping  a complaining  foot  into  a tightly 
fitting  shoe.  Actually,  the  resilient  butyrate  shoe 
horn,  on  which  patent  is  pending,  does  the  job  just 
as  efficiently  and  dispenses  with  the  uncomfortable 
pressure  of  metal  on  the  back  of  the  foot.  It  took 
imagination  to  try  a non-rigid  material  for  this  prod- 
uct, and  imagination,  justified  by  practical  tests,  is 
what  makes  the  world  go  round.  The  heading  for 
the  copy  in  the  leaflet  on  this  item  cleverly  takes  ac- 
count of  its  characteristics  by  calling  it  "the  plastic 
self-forming  shoe  horn." 

Related  to  the  proceeding  practices  of  other  com- 
panies is  an  ingenious  item, ' produced  by  Bell-Car 
Products,  Three  Rivers,  Mass.  Custom  molders,  they 
have  designed  and  molded  the  Rula-Comb  as  an 
advertising  specialty,  using  polystyrene  as  their  ma- 
terial. This  combines  the  functions  of  comb,  ruler, 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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To  the  plastics  industry,  MOSINEE  stands  for 
paper-base  processing  materials  with  scientifically  controlled  chemical  and  -physical 
properties,  quaiity  and  uniformity  . . . high  tensile  and  tear 
strength  with  high  absorptive  capacity. 


Other  technical  characteristics  are  controlled  rø  meet  specific 
plastics  production  requirements. 


MOSINEE  PAPER  MILLS  COMPANY  • MOSINEE,  WIS. 
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T ooling  production  of  complex,  low  pressure  mold- 
ings  at  a fraction  of  the  cost  of  conventional  methods 
is  seen  as  a result  of  experimental  work  now  in 
progress  by  Industrial  Plastics  Corp.,  Los  Angeles, 
in  cooperation  with  Shell  Development  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 

Essence  of  the  process  is  the  deposit  by  electroly- 
sis  of  nickel  on  prototypes  of  the  mold  parts,  which 
may  have  been  made  in  any  of  a variety  of  ways. 
Original  v/ork  on  this  technique  v/afe  done  by  In- 
dustrial Plastics  in  production  of  their  glass  cloth 
laminate  decorative  Christmas  bells  which  were 
marketed  for  the  first  time  during  the  1946  season. 
SheH's  interest  in  the  current  program  relates  pri- 
marily  to  the  development  of  feasible  production 
techniques  in  which  their  newly  developed  di-allyl 
pthalate  resins  may  be  used  as  bonding  agents  for 
laminated  low  pressure  moldings.  These  new  resins 
are  of  the  pre-dry  type.  That  is,  the  fabric  or  other 
lamination  is  impregnated  with  the  resin  and  al- 
lowed  to  dry  before  use,  much  as  is  done  with 
phenolic  resins.  Heat  in  the  mold  causes  the  resin 
to  react  and  set-up.  Dry  application  provides  much 
deaner  operation  than  do  present  wet  lay-up  meth- 
ods necessary  with  the  polyester  resins.  Also,  bettei 
finishes  are  possible,  and  it  is  desired  to  produce 
molds  that  will-deliver  to  the  final  product  smooth 


Successfu/  resu/ts  with  Christmas  beUs  whUh  used  plated  molds  led 
to  development  project  which  this  articie  reviews. 


plated  molds 
for  laminates 
may  reduce 
tooling  costs 

Still  in  the  experimental  stage,  a recent  develop- 
ment in  production  of  complex,  low  pressure 
moldings  is  based  upon  plating  of  non-metallic 
molds  and  the  use  of  di-allyl  pthalat  resins  as 
bonding  agents  for  laminates. 


surfaces  without  pits  or  blemishes.  This  is  possible 
only  to  a limited  degree  with  conventional  plaster 
molds^ — hence  the  search  for  a better  forming  tech- 
nique. 

In  connection  with  finish,  it  is  expected  that  the 
new  DAT  resins  can  provide  successfully  integral 
color  pigmentation,  a factor  which  will  further  neces- 
sitate  good  production  molds.  With  integrated  color, 
the  developers  expect  to  turn  out  low  pressure  mold- 
ings that  closely  approach  finished  products  and 
require  a mimim.um  of  hand  finishing  or  post-mold- 
ing  Processing. 

Since  low  pressure  techniques  are  usually  used 
for  short  runs,  it  is  seldom  economically  feasible 
to  undertake  conventional  steel  tooling.  This  con- 
sideration  has  added  impetus  lo  the  search  for  a 
substitute  tooling  method. 

The  product  being  molded  at  present  is  a replica, 
approximately  the  size  of  a large  dinner  plate,  of 
the  familiar  Shell  emblem — a sea  shell.  No  imme- 
diate  use  is  contemplated  for  this  particular  molding, 
although  if  the  program  is  successful  the  emblems 
could  be  used  as  insignia  on  stations,  pumps,  trucks. 
and  in  other  advertising  applications. 

The  male  part  of  the  mold,  or  positive  reproductlon 
of  the  part,  is  developed  to  the  inside  dimension  in 
some  material  that  is  easily  worked.  In  this  case 
clay  was  used.  From  this  is  formed  a female  mold 
in  plaster  of  Paris.  Although  the  essenlial  ©lectro- 
plating  was  originally  done  directly  on  this  plaster 
molding,  experlence  has  shown  improved  results  if 
an  additlonal  step  is  taken  in  which  a east  phenolic 
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replica  is  made  of  the  plaster  of  Paris  part.  This 
Work  is  done  for  Industrial  Plastics  by  The  Rezolin 
Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

The  phenolic  replica  is  buffed  and  polished  to 
the  desired  brightness  and  quality  of  finish,  and 
is  plated  directly.  Bone  Engineering  and  Tool  Co., 
Glpndale,  Calif.,  has  done  this  plating  job  by  first 
spraying  a coating  of  silver  on  the  phenolic,  to 
serve  as  a conductor  for  the  nickel  to  be  deposited 
by  conventional  electroplating  methods. 

The  nickel  deposit  in  the  phenolic  east  for  the 
Shell  emblem  is  built  up  to  a thickness  of  Thus, 
at  this  point  there  is  a shell  % " thick,  in  nickel  plate, 
which  conforms  to  the  male  portion  of  the  mold,  or 
the  part  to  the  inside  dimension. 

This  portion,  or  punch,  is  coated  with  pattern- 
makers'  wax  to  the  desired  thickness  of  material 
of  the  finished  part.  From  it  there  is  pulled  another 
temale  portion  east  in  plaster,  and  a male  is  east 
back  again  from  the  female.  This  male  is  then 
transposed  into  phenolic  and  finished  for  plating 
as  was  the  first  part. 

Over  the  finished  phenolic  male  section  of  the 
mold  is  plated  3.8"  of  nickel,  and  the  result  is  the 
female  of  the  mold  with  stock  clearance  as  provided 
for  by  the  wax  overlcry  on  the  original  male.  In 
construetion  of  the  shell  mold  a flange  one-half  inch 
wide  was  plated  completely  around  the  rim  of  the 
female  part  to  aid  in  mounting  the  completed  mold. 

The  sequence  appears  involved  in  the  explana- 
tion,  but  is  easily  followed  if  it  is  kept  in  mind  that 
the  final  step  in  making  each  section  of  the  mold 
is  a plating  process  which  deposits  material  on  the 
pattern,  reversing  the  usual  process  of  mold  con- 
struetion. 

An  additional  phase  of  this  experimentation  is 
the  development  of  a shear  plate  which  fits  around 
the  punch  more  as  does  a stripper  plate  around  hte 
core  of  an  injeetion  mold.  Funetion  of  this  shearing 
device  is  to  cut  material  to  size,  eliminatmg  excess 
material  before  the  impregnating  resin  sets  up,  thus 
minimizing  finishing  operations.  The  impregnated 
material,  in  this  case  Fiberglas  mat,  is  laid  in  the 
female  of  the  mold,  in  approximate  size,  cut  slightly 
large  to  insure  fill.  The  punch  travels  into  the  cavity, 
carrying  the  mat  with  it.  Three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


This  is  a portion  of  a completed  mo/d.  At  teft 
is  the  shear  plate  blued  in  for  mounting  core. 
The  core,  inverted,  lies  beside  moonfing.  Lean~ 
ing  against  tool  boxes  is  a completed  moldlng. 


Intermediate  step.  Phenolic  resin  castings  made 
from  plaster  of  Paris  parts,  and  upon  which 
nickel  wilt  be  plated  offer  f/ie  silver  spraying. 


The  final  step  before  mounting.  The  cavity  and 
core  after  they  have  been  plated  with  nickel. 


Complete  mold  with  the  punch  is  shown  at  left, 
Recessed  porfion  on  built^up  walls  is  at  tne 
right.  The  molding  is  in  the  background. 
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vacuum  deaner  features 


“ethyl”  parts 

The  "Kirby  Cleaner"  employs  ethyl  cellulose  for 
six  occessory  parts,  the  biggest  of  which  is  26" 
long.  Light  weight  is  an  advantage  in  use  and 
also  reduces  shipping  costs.  Toughness,  dimen- 
sional  stability  and  good  color  are  other  factors 
of  this  material.  Foor  of  these  parts  are  made 
from  extruded  tubing;  two  are  molded.  Fabriea- 
tion  procedure  is  easy.  Service  companies  are 
also  seiling  similar  ethyl  cellulose  components  as 
"non-origlnal"  replacement  parts  to  dealers  and 
repair  shops. 


The  Kirby  Vacuum  Cleaner  used  as  a **floor  porfable/*  The  curved 
extension  tube  is  extruded  by  Dow  "Ethocel/*  and  processed  by 
Yardtey  Plastics. 


The  light  weight,  toughness,  stability  and  color  pos- 
sibilities  of  ethyl  cellulose  are  the  factors  which  de- 
termined  its  use  in  six  accessories  of  the  Kirby 
Vacuum  Cleaner  manufactured  by  The  Scott  & 
Fetzer  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  experiments 
are  continuing  to  determine  whether  it  is  practicable 
for  other  parts. 

The  plastics  components  are  all  indispensable 
accessories  of  the  up-to-date  vacuum  cleaner.  A 26" 
connector  tube  is  attached  to  the  braided  hose  in 
order  to  extend  its  length.  A 7"  connector  tube  is 
useful  for  getting  under  furniture  and  for  cleaning 
upholstered  chairs.  A curved  extension  tube  (meas- 
uring  16"  across  its  arc)  supplements  these  two  and 
makes  possible  five  combinations,  whereas  the 
previous  Kirby  model  had  only  two  tubes  which 
permitted  three  combinations.  The  linking  of  all 
three  of  the  new  tubes,  which  is  done  with  a simple 
hand  pressure,  gives  the  housewife  a cleaning  reach 
of  nine  feet.  This  has  put  an  end  to  requests  the  com- 
pany used  to  receive  from  some  sources  for  a longer 
braided  hose. 


One  of  the  many  features  of  the  Kirby  Vacuum  Cleaner  is  the  ease 
with  which  fhe  dirt  receptacie  may  be  emptied.  It  is  a simple  matter 
of  turning  the  container  upside  down,  thereby  elimlnating  the  han- 
dling of  a dusty,  dirty  bag. 


The  "Kirby”  becomes  a shouMer  portable  by  means  of  a shoulder 
sfrap  and  grip  handle.  Here,  two  Cthocel  tools—the  utility  no2z/e  and 
fhe  curved  connecfor  tube— at  the  end  of  the  braided  hose,  are  used. 


Since  the  continuous  thrusting  and  lifting  motions 
required  in  cleaning  are  fatiguing,  the  lighter  weight 
of  the  plastics  over  their  metal  counterparts  gives 
them  a distinct  advantage  which  the  company's 
customers  have  welcomed.  Another  advantage  is 
that  the  surface  of  the  tools  does  not  become 
scratched  or  otherwise  marred  from  the  constant 
handling  and  knocks  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
Aluminum  used  for  such  parts  discolors  and  black- 
ens  the  hands. 

Disconnecting  of  the  tubes  offers  no  more  diffi- 
culty  than  assembling  them,  for  the  plastics  parts 
do  not  stick.  Accurate  control  of  the  tapers  is  pos- 
sible because  the  swedging  and  expanding  opera- 
tions  are  done  on  dies.  Thus,  perfect  roundness  is 
maintained,  whereas  a fiber  material  tends  to  be- 
come egg-shaped,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  fit  one 
tool  to  the  other. 

The  three  tubes,  together  with  a crevice  tool  for 
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getting  at  narrow,  confined  places,  are  all  made  for 
the  company  from  extruded  ethyl  cellulose  by  Yard- 
ley  Plastics  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  has 
been  a pioneer  in  this  field.  With  the  formulations 
they  use,  Yardley  reports  no  difficulty  in  extruding 
or  fabricating  the  material.  Blow  molding  on  curves 
and  expanding,  reducing  and  flattening  operations 
are  easily  accomplished. 

Two  other  components  of  the  Kirby  deaner  are 
molded  of  ethyl  cellulose  by  General  Industries, 
Elyria,  Ohio.  These  are  utility  nozzles — one  without 
bristles  for  cleaning  walls  and  other  rigid  surfaces; 
the  other  with  brush  for  cleaning  draperies,  mat- 
tresses  and  the  like,  where  brushing  is  necessary. 
Here  the  manufacturers  have  achieved  a marked 
production  improvement.  The  brush  nozzle  previous- 
ly  used  had  tufted  bristles  set  in  wood.  It  was  heavy, 
lost  considerable  air  between  the  bristles  and  was 
assembled  from  five  components.  The  new  nozzle 
is  a two-piece  job.  The  bristles  are  set  in  a con- 
tinuous  strip  rather  than  in  tufts,  and  they  are  an- 
chored  to  the  brush  (assembled  to  the  nozzle)  with 
a single  stroke  of  a punch  press  at  room  tempera- 
ture.  This  part  weighs  less  than  a half  of  the  one 
it  replaces.  (The  lightness  of  all  the  ethyl  parts,  inci- 
dentally,  is  by  no  means  a negligible  factor  in 
reducing  shipping  costs.) 

The  easy  slippage  of  one  of  the  plastics  parts 
over  the  other  also  comes  into  play  with  these  ex- 
tension  nozzles.  After  dusting  off  a flat  window  sill, 
for  instance,  the  housewife  may  want  to  do  the  side 
of  the  woodwork  or  the  window  frame.  The  nozzle  is 
easily  turned  into  a vertical  position  without  twist- 
ing the  extension  tube,  for  the  two  parts  do  not  bind. 

Color  is  another  important  feature  of  the  plastics 
parts  used  on  the  Kirby.  By  specifying  a steel  gray 
for  all  the  tools,  the  company  has  achieved  an  at- 
tractive  color  harmony  with  the  other  external  com- 
ponents— the  dark  gray  bag  and  the  polished  alum- 
inum  power  unit.  Should  fashions  in  vacuum  clean- 
ers  change  to  brighter  colors — and  who  can  say 
that  they  will  not — the  ethyl  cellulose  parts  could  be 
produced  in  any  shade  desired. 

To  mention  only  the  plastics  parts  of  the  Kirby 
as  its  features  wbuld  be  like  overlooking  the  forest 
for  the  trees.  Actually,  the  company  stresses  many 
other  features  of  the  appliance;  a toe-touch  control 
which  adjusts  the  rug-cleaner  nozzle  to  the  most 
efficient  height;  a dirt  receptacle  which  eliminates 
the  need  of  emptying  a messy  bag;  an  "indestructi- 
ble"  start-stop  switch;  an  adjustable  floodlight;  etc. 
The  long  handle  may  be  removed  and  replaced  by 
a short  one,  making  the  portable  unit. 

Seiling  for  about  $105,  the  Kirby  is  handled  by 
exclusive  distributors  throughout  the  country  which 
hire  and  train  their  own  salesmen,  who  seil  the 
product  from  door  to  door.  The  company  does  not 
resort  to  national  advertising,  but  promotes  the 
deaner  by  direct  mail  and  intensive  sales  aids  to 
the  distributors.  Associated  with  such  a well-made 
product,  and  adapted  to  such  proper  applications, 
the  plastics  components  come  into  the  household 
under  favorable  auspices,  which  should,  therefore, 
indirectly,  do  a good  educational  job  for  plastics 
materials  generally. 

The  ethyl  cellulose  extruded  parts  are  not  only 
being  incorporated  in  new  vacuum  cleaners  such 
as  those  described,  but  are  also  being  sold  as  re- 
placement  parts.  One  of  the  first  companies  in  this 
field,  for  which  Yardley  is  also  the  manufacturing 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


\ Versatile  New  Grinder  Saves  Time 
j — Improves  Grinding  Efficiency 

! A new  grinder,  the  Corlett- 
Turner  G-3,  permits  changing 
of  grinding  wheels  in  a matter  of 
seconds  and  assures  a true  run- 
ning wheel  at  all  times.  Each 
wheel  is  individually  mounted 
on  a ground,  tapered  arbor. 

Easy  wheel  changing  is  ac- 
complished by  a slight  wrist 
motion  on  the  end  bells  of  the 
grinder  head.  A twist  to  the  left 
releases  the  wheel  arbor;  the  re- 
verse  action  instantly  secures  it 
in  place.  It’s  all  done  in  a matter 
of  seconds.  No  costly  time  is 
lost  in  repeated  wheel  dressing. 

In  addition  to  its  primary 
function,  the  G-3  grinder  has 
innumerable  uses  for  burring, 
buffing,  polishing,  and  produc- 
tion applications  requiring  a 
high  speed  spindle.  Powered  by 
a 1/3  horsepower  motor,  a 
three-step  pulley  arrangement 
provides  speeds  of  5600,  8000, 
and  12,000  r.p.m. 

Efficiency  in  precision  work 
is  also  increased  when  tension 
is  relieved  by  the  act  of  chew- 
ing.  And  chewing  Wrigley’s 
Spearmint  is  a pleasant,  easy 
way  to  help  relieve  workers’ 
nervous  tension.  For  these  rea- 
sons  Wrigley’s  Spearmint 
Chewing  Gum  is  being  made 
j available  more  and  more  by 
plant  owners  everywhere. 

Complete  details  may  be  ohtaitied  from 
Corlett-Turner  Co.,  1001  5.  Kostner  Ave. 

Chicago  24,  Illinois  AC-07 
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Piated  Moids 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

betore  it  bottoms,  the  shear  plate  comes  in  contact 
with  the  upper  rim  of  the  cavity,  and  as  it  carries 
down  shears  off  the  excess  material  cleanly.  When 
the  mold  completes  its  travel  the  plate  insures  a 
full  positive  closure,  and  in  addition  acts  to  retain 
some  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure  in  the  mold. 

Remaining  steps  in  completing  this  mold  were  con- 
ventional  machining  and  assembly,  complicated 
somewhat  by  the  toughness  of  nickel,  and  the  diffi- 
culty  of  fixing  the  comparatively  thin  shells  in  place. 
A mounting  was  built  up  with  cold-  roll  plate  around 
. the  cavity,  leaving  apertures  for  heading  elements. 
The  shear  plate  was  fixed  to  a back  plate,  and  the 
punch  mounted  on  the  shear.  This  work  was  done 
by  the  Arrow  Tool  & Engineering  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

Moids  made  by  this  process  should  prove  extreme- 
ly  durable  due  to  the  extreme  toughness  of  nickel. 
This  characteristic,  together  with  the  relative  ease 
of  manufacture  and  low  cost,  should  open  uses  for 
moids  of  this  type  in  fabricating  processes  other  than 
low-pressure  laminating.  The  laminating  methods 
seldom  employs  pressure  greater  than  50  psi,  gen- 
erally  5 or  6.  How  to  withstand  the  extreme  pressures 
of  compression  and  injection  molding,  for  example, 
would  require  considerable  experimentation  and 
development.  The  method  that  suggests  itself  im- 
mediately,  of  course,  would  be  to  fill  in  the  space 
behind  the  punch,  and  around  the  cavity,  with  some 
malleable  material  which  could  be  poured.  Factors 
of  compressibility  of  these  materials  under  pressures 
generated  would  govem  success  of  this  method. 

Should  such  a method  prove  successful  there 
would  be  savings  in  addition  to  the  facilitating  of 
the  core  and  activity  work.  For  example,  steam  coils 
or  water  courses  could  be  east  right  in  the  mount- 
ing and  at  a fraction  of  the  cost  of  boring. 

Brandt  Goldsworthy,  president  of  Industrial  Plas- 
tics  Corp.,  is  in  process  of  developing  a method 
whereby  machined  shapes  can  be  tacked,  or  sweat- 
soldered,  to  the  backs  of  these  mold  shells.  Then 
by  an  additional  plating  operation,  the  back  sides 
would  be  covered  with  plating,  thus  anchoring  the 
shapes  in  place.  Such  points  would  greatly  facilitate 
handling  and  mounting  of  the  mold  parts. 

Comparative  costs  of  tooling  by  this  plating  pro- 
cess and  by  conventional  methods  are  significont. 
The  cost  of  making  the  cavity  and  core,  ineluding 
developing  the  original  in  clay,  casting  the  plaster 
shapes,  taking  the  phenolic  masters  from  them,  and 
the  plating,  was  $370.  Trade  estimates  for  this  cav- 
ity and  core  work  in  tool  steel  centered  around 
$1,500.  Cost  of  making  the  shear  plate,  mountings, 
and  the  clean-up  and  assembly  was  $400.  Assuming 
these  costs  the  same  for  a conventional  mounting, 
there  is  a total  cost  of  $770.  For  the  piated  tooling 
against  $1,900  for  conventional  mold  constructlon. 

Although  only  experimental  parts  have  been 
made  thus  far,  the  projeet  seems  to  hold  great  prom- 
ise  for  quantity  productlon  of  moldings  utilizing 
Shell  Development's  DAT  resins.  Maintainlng  mold 
temperatures  at  300°  F.  a curing  time  of  2'/z  minutes 
is  obtained,  which  is  an  ideal  cycle  of  20  runs  per 
hour.  In  view  of  the  low  tooling  cost,  and  the  elimlna- 
tion  of  most  finishing  operations  by  the  greater 
precision  of  the  new  tooling  over  other  methods, 
plus  integral  color  doing  away  with  postmolding 
finishes,  an  end  product  should  be  obtainable  at 
a cost  that  will  be  very  attractive. 
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Pla  stics  Merchandise 


Mitchell  Mig.  Co.,  2525  Clyhourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  III.,  relies  upon 
moléings  of  Durez  phenol  formaldehyde  plastics  for  the  shell  of  it$ 
*'Marvelite''  fluorescent  source  bed  lamp.  Available  in  ivory  and 
walnut.  Priced  up  from  $3.12. 


These  stencHs  for  the  draftsman  provide  a mefhod  of  presenfing  in 
One  drawing  o three^dimensional  view  of  a complicated  object.  Dimen- 
sional  stability  of  Bakelite  "Vinylite''  led  to  its  use  in  these  *'Axono- 
metric"  units  of  Charvoi-Roos  Corp.,  lOI  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Acfion  and  sound.  The  ''A1usi*C/ich  Jump  Repe" 
hes  a device  wifhin  if$  acetate  plastics  head 
which  clicks  out  a cosfanef  rhythm  and  adds 
xest  to  its  use.  A product  of  the  Baldwin  Mfg. 
Co.,  Inc.,  180  Morgan  Ave.,  Brooklyn  6,  N.  Y. 

This  toy  has  a retail  of  39  cents. 


Plastics  cap  and  sealing  disk  of  "Babeez"  nurs- 
ing  bottle  are  of  urea  plasticcs.  Comes  in  pink, 
blue  and  white.  Sanitary,  tasteless  and  slip’ 
free.  Seiis  for  10  cents. 


Magnus  Harmonica  Corp.,  44  Dicherson  Sf., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  oufdone  ifs  besf  previous 
efforfs  in  producing  the  new  all-plastics  "De~ 
Luxe  Junior  Model  15."  Paekaged  smartly  in 
eellophane  the  12  reed  job  seiis  for  50  cents. 


Po/ysfyrene  has  been  used  by  Telechron,  Inc., 
Ashland,  Mass.,  for  the  housing  of  its  new 
''yMu$a/orm''  radio-alarm  clock.  Awakens  by 
time^selected  program  setting.  Radio  is  e 5- 
tube  superheterodyne  with  autematic  volume 
confrol. 


Replacing  chrome-plated  brass  at  about  one- 
third  cest,  soda  straw  containers  of  the  Meas^ 
uring  Device  Corp.,  890  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  are  molded  of  Tennessee  Eastman  "Ten- 
ite  I."  They  are  available  in  two  sizes,  for  8W* 
and  10^6"  sfraws  of  $1.25  fo  $1.65. 


"Ambrose,  the  Ambling  Alligator,"  is  a prod- 
uct of  Mavco.,  Inc.,  14  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y.,  and  retails  for  19  cenfs.  This  toy  is 
jointed  at  legs,  tail,  Iower  jaw  and  when  the 
string  is  pulled  is  acfion  for  all  of  its  9"  length. 

Material  is  'Uosfron." 


Hollow  design  construction  of  this  thin-walled 
"Durlite"  toilet  seat  is  possible  with  cellulose 
acetate  butyrate  without  sacrifice  of  strength. 
Guaranteed  by  Beacon  Plastics  8 Metal  Prod- 
ucts, Inc.,  1150  Broadway,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.„ 
to  support  350  lb.  $3.98. 
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In/eetion  Plastks  Corp.,  3515  W.  Tuohy  Ave., 
Chicago,  molded  these  Donald  Duck  electric 
scissors  for  the  youngster.  Scissors  are  manu- 
factured  by  Universal  Novelties  Corp.,  625  W. 
Jackson  $t.,  Chicago. 


Plastics  Merchandise 


T / Wm? 

Plastic  Aower  pots  are  manufactured  from  poly- 
styrene  in  gay  colors  of:  red,  green,  blue,  pink, 
yellow  and  ivory,  Rogers  Plastic  Corp.,  No. 
Wilbroham,  Moss. 


This  new  Innersoll  40-hour  alarm  clock  is  en* 
cased  in  Celanese  Celcon,  an  Ethyl  cellulose 
molding  material.  U.  S.  Time  Corp.,  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  manufacture  the  new  clock. 


This  highchair  by  Thayer,  Inc.,  Gardner,  Mass-, 
has  a tray  made  of  Tenife  ^2,  which  is  chip- 
proof  and  can  be  washed  in  boiling  wafer. 


"Juice-A-5hake,''  combines  the  functions  of 
squeezing,  straining  and  shaking  in  a compact, 
three  piece  unit  made  of  Cyanamid's  Melmac 
Plastic.  Karel  Products  Co.,  Bronx  56,  N.  Y.,  are 
the  disfribufors. 


Oefoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  re- 
cently  adopfed  lumite  fabrics  woven  of  saran 
monofilaments  for  ceiling  materials  in  their  lux- 
urious  yachts.  The  ceilings  of  these  yachts  are 
done  in  Dow  Chemicals  ivory  Lumite  to  com- 
plement  upholstery  and  drapes. 


The  Robo  knife  sha^pener  is  encased  in  trans- 
parent red  Celcon,  molded  by  Morningstat 
Corp,.  Combridae,  /Moss.  The  sborpener  is  man- 
ufactured by  Alden  $pear's  Sons  Co.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Price  is  approximately  $2.50. 


Celanese  Lumarith  Cellulose  acetate  molding 
material  is  used  prominently  in  three  parts  of 
this  new  electric  food  mixer  by  Dormeyer  Corp., 
Chicago.  Industrial  Plastics  of  Cbicago  mofded 
fbe  Lumarith  parts. 


Mercury  Plastics,  Inc.,  1740  Berkeley  St.,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  molded  this  construction  set  of 
Lustron,  polystyrene  plastic  by  Monsanto. 


"Little  Nevada"  is  a revo/uf/onory  new  group 
aame  that  is  mechanrcaf,  ipeedy  and  excifmg. 
A4i7waul(ee  Plastics,  Inc.  molded  the  plastic  parts 
of  the  game. 
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rhis  ingenious  cigarette  server  holds  two  pocks 
of  dgarettes  and  a flip  of  the  lid  seives  them 
up.  Molded  of  Lustron,  it  is  manufactured  by 
M.  K.  Katz  & Co.  of  New  York. 


plastics  merchandise 


The  plastic  used  for  the  erown  of  this  shutt!e- 
cock  is  cellulose  acetate  butyrate  Tenite.  a 
product  of  Tennessee  Eastman  Corporofion.  The 
Crown  weighs  about  1/40  of  an  ounce,  yef 
is  exceptionally  tough  and  resilient. 


Tennessee  Eastman's  cellulose  acetate  butyrate 
Tenite  is  used  in  the  body  of  the  Aerocast  Level* 
Wind  Casting  Reel,  which  is  molded  by  Ger~EII 
Manufacturing  Company. 


This  Kar-King,  molded  in  po/ysfyrene  as  we/i 
os  the  scale  model  of  the  Maserati  Racer  is 
manufactured  by  the  Glen  Dimension  Company, 
2631  South  31st  St.,  Milwaukee. 


Preparing  frankfurters  at  the  table  is  accom- 
plished  quickly  by  means  of  this  little  electrical 
cooker  made  of  colorful  Bakelite  styrene  plastic. 


A beautiful  example  of  box  consfrucfion  is  this 
large  gift  box  with  a spacious  top  window  of 
the  Celanese  Corporation's  Celanese  Lumarith 
cellulose  acetate  film. 


White  lusfron,  a po!ystyrene  plastic  manu- 
factured by  Monsanto  Chemical  Company"s 
Plastics  Division,  is  used  for  this  paper  cup 
dispenser,  designed  for  the  home.  The  hold-on 
damp  can  be  cemented  to  tiJe. 


A counter  display  and  individual  boxes  for 
revolving  bristle  foofhbrushes,  creafed  from 
Celanese  cellulose  acefafe  by  Showbox,  divi- 
sion of  Central  Sfafes  Paper  and  Bag  Co.,  at 
St.  Louis. 


Tulox  hosiery  containers  a/e  made  of  extruded 
Tenite  plastic  and  provide  attractive  paclcoging 
for  Airmaid  hosiery.  Tennessee  Eastman  pro- 
duces  the  plastic;  fxfruded  Plastics,  Inc.,  pro- 
duces  the  containers. 
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Plastics  Merchandise 


Owen%-lltinois  Glass  Co.,  Toledo  J,  Ohio,  is  oØering  pharmacists  the  new  Kimble  Optidear 
Viel  for  capsules  and  tablets.  Vial  is  sea/ed  by  a polythene  stopper,  which  resembles  a ground 
glass  stopper.  Continued  re^use  will  not  impair  its  sealing  efficiency. 


Smilie  Button  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  pours  elear» 
transparent  Tenife  around  a trout  By,  pussy 
willow,  etc.,  and  the  result  is  a striking  bufton, 
pin  er  earring.  Colors  are  rich  and  jeweldike. 


Temper  sav/ng  Telebase  is  molded  of  Mon- 
sante's  black  and  red  Lustron  by  Molded  Insu» 
lation  Co.,  I32N25  W.  Tiega  5t.,  Philadelphia. 
Manufactured  by  Wiico  Products,  Inc.,  1414  So. 
Penn  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  it  retails  for  $2.95. 


A new  Pressure  Quick  Saucepan  produced  by 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  400  Second  Ave.,  So. 
neapolis,  has  phenolic  thermo  setting  general 
purpose  plastic  handles  and  pressure  gauge. 
It  will  retail  at  $16.95  fair  traded. 


"Magic^Spray"  Servers  are  mo.'ded  of  po/y> 
styrene  by  Chicago  Molded  Products  Corp. 
Manufactured  by  Magii  Producfs,  Inc.,  3323  Cal. 
Rd.,  Rockford,  III. 


All-plastic  wall  tile  of  Dow  ChemicePs  "Styron" 
is  being  oØered  lo  the  building  industry  by 
Atlas  Tile  Engineering  Company,  Chicago.  Tile 
is  available  in  a wide  range  of  unusuoHy  oN 
fracfi^e  solid  colors  with  a lustrous  finish. 


Plexiglas  acrylic  plastic  is  combined  with  wood 
and  metal  in  this  show-window  display  made  by 
R.  C.  Jones  A Co.,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 


This  plastic  curtain  rod  guide  is  molded  of  Lus- 
tron, a polystyrene  plastic,  made  by  Monsanto 
Chemical  Company's  Plastic  Division. 


A utility  Stoway  dish  of  chipproof  polystyrene. 
Manufactured  by  5.  Cal.  Plastics  Co.,  1805 
Flower  St.,  Glendale,  Ca/i’f. 
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STATISTICS 

These  statistics  represent  the  shipments  and  con- 
sumption  of  plastics  and  synthetic  resins  as  reported 
by  82  manufacturing  companies  or  company  deport- 
ments  in  the  United  States.  Quantities  which  are 
manufactured  by  the  reporting  companies  or  com- 
pany divisions  and  shipped  to  both  domestic  and 
foreign  users  are  included  in  the  shipment  data. 
Consumption  data  are  limited  to  the  quantities  of 
plastics  and  resins  which  ore  manufactured  and 
used  by  the  82  companies  or  company  divisions  cov- 
ered  by  this  report.  Statistics  are  available  begin- 
ning  June,  1945. 


Plastics  and  Synthetic  Resins  Shipments 
and  Ccnsumption  (in  Ibs.) 


ITEM 

April  1948 

Morch  1948 

Cellulose  acetate  and  mixed  ester  plastics 

1 

Sheets — Continuous 

(under  .003  gauge)  

676,140 

483,118 

(.003  gauge  and  upward).. 

538,134 

633,821 

All  other  sheets,  rods  and 

tubes 

354,000 

236,607 

Molding  and  extrusion 

materials  

3,877,403 

3,960,291 

Nitrocellulose  plastics’ 

Sheets  

773,371 

736,448 

Rods  and  tubes  

297,216 

262,722 

Other  cellulose  plastics’  - 

973,525 

768,754 

Phenolic  and  other  tar  acid  resins 


Laminating  (dry  basis) 3,397,662 

Adhesives  (dry  basis) 1,697,513 

Molding  materials^  15,416,150 

All  other,  including  casting 
(dry  basis)-  5,854,231 

Urea  and  melaminje  resins 

Adhesives  (dry  basis) 4,451,024 

Textile  and  paper  treating 

(dry  basis) 1,422,780 

All  other,  including  laminat- 
ing (dry  basis)-  * 687,476 

Polystyrene^  ■*  12,188,506- 

Vinyl  resins 

Sheeting  and  film,  including 

safety  glass  sheeing^  7,467,905 

Textile  and  paper  coating 

regins  (resin  content) 2,937,881 

Molding  and  extrusion  mate- 
rials (resin  content) .•...  6,725,444 

All  other,  including  adhe- 
sives (resin  content)- 2,066,646 

Miscellaneous  resins 

Molding  materials’  5,763,187 

All  other  (dry  basis)-  “ 2,456,013 


3,611,012 

1,928,026 

19,715,665 

5,339,198 

5,200,142 

1,221,908 

694,366 

12,717,696 

7.537.151 
3,053,490 

6.767.151 
1,697,557 

5,397,517 

3,241,796 


Uncludes  filler,  plasticizers  and  extenders.  -Ex- 
cludes  data  for  protective  coating  resins.  ^Excludes 
urea  and  melamine  molding  materials;  see  footnote.® 
*Dry  basis,  including  necessary  coloring  materials. 
®Includes  data  for  urea  and  melamine,  acrylic  acid 
and  miscellaneous  molding  materials.  •'Includes  data 
for  petroleum  resins,  acrylic  acid  ester  resins. 


HOUSINGS  - RADIO  CABINETS  - FOOD  DISHES 
DISPLAYS  - LIGHTING  SHIELDS 


Ughfed  display  designed  by  Bruce  Kamp 
Associates  for  Bond  Displays, 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  made  by  this  process. 


These  are  but  a few  of  the  many  applications  of 
AUTODRAW  — an  evolutionary  low-cost  method 
of  forming  heavy  gage  (.060"  to  .125")  polystyrene 
sheet. 

Typical  of  the  hundreds  of  uses  of  Autodrawn 
Products,  is  the  handsome,  colorful,  one-piece  illumi- 
nated  display  illustrated  here. 

Tool  and  die  charges  are  in  most  instances  50% 
lower  than  other  methods  used  to  mold  polystyrene. 

For  full  information  on  prices,  delivery  and  de- 
sign, please  address  your  inquiries  to : 

TEMPRO.  INC. 

100  Sawmill  Road,  West  Haven,  Connecticut 

marketers  for: 

0 

WILLSON  PLASTICS 

DIVISION  OF 

WILLSON  MAGAZINE  CAMERA  CO. 

6022  MEDIA  ST..  PHIL.  31.  PA. 
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ft  takes  nine  primary  parts  to  form  this  unusuai  circuit  control  and 
status-indicating  unit.  Metals  and  plastics  are  both  used.  The  switch 
parts  are  suspended  in  the  mold.  Numbered  parts  in  diagram  are: 
(1)  translucent  button  of  cellulose  acetate  butyrate;  (2)  fibre  tock  nut; 
(3)  '*Plastitool'*  and  Ne.  70  catalyst;  (4)  miniature  bayonet  lamp  Socket; 
(5)  selder  lug;  (6)  phosphor  brenze  contact  arms;  (7)  spring;  (8)  brass 
eentact  plate;  and  f9J  the  guide. 


for  intricate 


Indicating  and  operofing  functions  were  both  required  of  the  push 
butten  switches  for  this  dispatching  board  for  radio  equipped  taxi 
cabs.  Whether  vocartf  or  busy  is  light-indicated. 


switch 


j j ff 


bubble-free 

east  plastics 


Here  are  the  essential  components.  Left,  brass  mold  and  switch  parts. 
Next,  fuily  assembled  mold.  Right,  the  Rnal  assembly.  Button  is  of 
cellulose  acetate  butyrate  tubing. 


Plastics  provided  a performance  that  no  avaitable  switch  had.  Mofded 
in  parts  supplied  the  required  design.  Here  the  switch  body  is  of 
"Plastitoel";  frons/ueenf  button  is  of  "Tenite  II." 


W.e„  the  Electro-Dispatcher  Corp.,  Seattle,  needed 
a somewhat  complicated  push  button  switch  with 
built-in  indicator  light  and  could  find  nothing  suitable 
on  the  market,  it  decided  to  manufaeture  its  own. 
To  be  made  of  plastics,  the  switch  would,  of  neces- 
sity,  have  to  have  a flawless  finish  and  be  entirely 
free  of  air  bubbles  so  that  all  the  parts,  ineluding 
contact  arms,  springs,  and  screws,  would  be  seated 
properly  and  the  finished  switch  be  a perfect  non- 
conduetor. 

It  was  that  bubble  business  which  proved  to  be 
the  headaehe.  After  numerous  experiments,  the  most 
suitable  material  for  this  particular  job  proved  to  be 
"Plastitool"  a thermo-setting  resin  and  plastics  prod- 
uet  of  the  Calresin  Corp.  Molds  for  the  body  of  the 
switch  were  made  of  brass,  the  switch  parts  were 
suspended  in  them,  and  the  Plastitool  poured.  Bak- 
ing in  an  electrically-heated  oven  followed,  at  180®. 

Difficulty  in  Avoiding  Bubbles 

There  were  bubbles  in  the  body  of  the  switch,  de- 
tracting  from  its  non-condueting  property,  marring  its 
finish,  and  hampering  proper  funetioning  of  the 
parts.  The  problem  was  to  get  the  entrapped  air  from 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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GLOSE  DIE  TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL  IN  QUALITY 
INJECTION  MOLDING 

By  D.  L.  DAVENPORT 

Meridian  Plastics,  Inc. 

Cambridge,  Ohio 

"This  discussion  is  concemed  with  the  often  slighted 
factor  of  dose  die  temperature  control  in  quality  in- 
jection  molding. 

The  evolution  of  the  many  processes  for  mass  pro- 
ducing  goods  has  in  many  respects  followed  a gen- 
eral pattern.  This  consists  of  ferreting  out  unknown 
factors,  and  exposing  them  to  the  light  of  day.  Fur- 
ther,  variables  have  been  pinned  down  with  dose 
mechanical  Controls,  and  when  all  variables  are 
thus  controlled,  and  when  Controls  are  not  dependent 
upon  human  whims,  feel,  or  acquired  sixth  sense,  the 
process  should  rightfully  be  called  a science,  and 
not  an  art.  Speaking  of  art,  it  has  been  said  that  so 
called  "professional  pride"  is  largely  a pose,  behind 
which  we  hide  the  things  we  do  not  know.  In  con- 
sidering  manufacturing  processes  on  a comparotive 
basis,  we  find  that  in  general,  the  more  scientific 
control  that  is  exerdsed  in  the  process,  the  less  ex- 
pensive  the  final  product.  Thus,  some  of  the  ancient 
processes  for  Processing  wood,  metdl,  and  ceramic 
materials,  have  become  commonplace,  ond  ore 
taken  for  granted,  because  the  scientific  reasons  for 
any  particular  pattern  of  material  behovior  have 
been  ascertained,  and  control  made  routine. 

Complex  Procedures 

When  one  considers  the  physical  age  of  the  arts, 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  we  should  dass  as  an 
art  a manufacturing  process  which  is  comparatively 
brand  new,  and  which  has  developed  and  expanded 
even  beyond  anyone's  wildést  expectations,  during 
on  age  when  almost  all  industry  is  applying  strid 
■scientific  Controls.  The  processes  in  the  plastics  in- 
dustry  come  perhaps  doser  to  being  completely  a 
man  made  procedure,  than  those  found  in  other  in- 
dustries, mainly  because  of  the  lack  of  similarity  in 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  basic  rcrw 
materials  and  the  final  products,  and  because  the 
number  of  possible  formulations  and  combinations 
of  formulations  is  almost  fantastic.  The  molding  of 
plastic  materials  into  useful  artides  is  the  final  step 
in  a long  and  complex  series  of  procedure,  most  of 


which  are  subjected  to  the  strictest  scientific  Controls. 
It  would  be  a shame  then,  if  we  final  processors 
should  be  lax  in  our  Controls  in  processing  materials 
which  have  such  a scientific  heritage.  There  could 
be  very  little  guessing,  and  exercise  of  art  in  the 
injection  molding  industry,  specifically,  or  else  it 
would  not  have  risen  from  on  experiment  with  a 
clumsy  stuffing  machine  a few  years  ago  in  Ger- 
many, to  where  it  stands  todcry. 

In  the  injection  molding  process,  there  are  four 
variables,  namely,  temperature,  time,  pressure,  and 
molding  material,  each  variable  being  dependent 
upon  the  other  three.  If  any  one  of  these  variables 
is  either  unknown  or  uncontrolled,  or  controlled  by 
feel  rather  than  by  accurate  means,  the  art  appears, 
and  the  science  disoppeors. 

It  seems,  then,  illogical,  that  we  would  go  to  the 
trouble  of  building  a self-contained  machine  weigh- 
ing  tons,  and  costing  thousands,  with  its  accurate 
pressure  guages  and  pressure  Controls,  split  second 
timing  devices,  and  dose  thermostatic  heater  Con- 
trols for  the  heating  cylinder,  together  with  an  ex- 
pensive  mold,  and  still  call  the  process  an  art  be- 
cause of  the  less  important  variables  which  we  do 
not  consider  worthy  of  being  pinned  down,  or  con- 
trolled. Assuming  then,  that  the  molding  material 
itself  is  closely  controlled,  ond  that  the  injedion  and 
damp  pressures,  the  cylinder  ond  nozzle  tempera- 
tures,  and  the  time  components  of  the  cycle  ore 
closely  controlled  and  regulated,  what  is  there  left 
to  vary  but  the  temperature  of  the  mold  itself.  The 
Thermoplastic  molding  material  suppliers  publish  a 
wealth  of  information  on  required  pressures,  flow 
temperatures,  and  other  data,  but  seldom  do  they 
stress  mold  temperatures,  but  if  they  do,  they  made 
only  general  recommendations,  and  leave  it  up  to 
the  molder.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  some  of  the 
newer  and  harder  flowing  materials  for  which  spe- 
cific  die  temperatures  are  recommended. 

Optimum  Molding  Conditions 

Once  a mold  is  set  up,  and  in  operation,  then 
comes  the  often  difficult  task  of  establishing  the 
optimum  molding  conditions.  The  choice  of  material 
temperature,  pressure  and  die  temperature  ore  usual- 
ly  governed  by  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  conflict- 
.ing  demands  of  good  moldings  and  short  cycle.  A 
quality  molder  cannot  afford  to  clip  his  molding 
cycle  to  the  point  that  his  moldings  begin  to  show 
tell-tale  signs  of  overhasty  production,  such  as  craz- 
ing,  poor  finish,  sinks,  and  more  disastrous  than  all, 
post  molding  warpage  and  cold  flow  due  to  internal 
strains,  sometimes  showing  up  months  after  molding. 

Assuming  then,  that  the  optimum  molding  condi- 
tions are  determined,  it  behooves  the  quality  molder 
to  keep  these  conditions  constant,  and  to  keep  rec- 
ords  so  that  exact  molding  conditions  may  be  dupli- 
cated  on  future  runs.  We  have  all  had  the  sad  ex- 
perience  of  seeing  an  injection  molding  job  setup 
and  operated  successfully  on  a run,  ond  lo,  when 
reset  on  a later  date,  with  same  machine,  same  ma- 
terial, and  same  mold,  there  is  a mad  scramble  in- 
volving  time,  temper,  and  wasted  material  before  the 
correct  molding  conditions  are  again  established. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  in  order  to  gain  the 
economy  of  a short  cycle,  the  mold  temperature  must 
be  maintained  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  good 
moldings.  Too  low  a temperature  often  causes  partial 
chilling  of  material  before  cavity  is  filled  and  results 
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in  weld  lines,  poor  finish,  intemal  strains,  and  re- 
sultant postmolding  warpage.  It  follows,  then,  that 
a good  quality  molding  is  obtained  only  when  the 
mold  temperature  is  maintained  quite  higher  than 
the  most  economical  minimum.  Hard  flow  material, 
long  runners,  numerous  cavities,  large  or  intricate 
pieces,  heavy  sections,  and  clear  heavy  sections  all 
demand  a heated  mold. 

For  supplying  heat  to  an  injection  mold,  various 
measures  have  been  used  with  varying  degrees  of 
success.  Cartridge  type  electric  heaters  have  not 
generally  been  successful  because  of  uneven  dis- 
tribution  of  heat,  and  difficulty  of  control.  Steam  heat- 
ing  - has  been  the  generally  accepted  practice  for 
shops,  equipped  with  steam  boilers.  Some  molders 
have  built  their  own  hot  water  circulating  systems, 
some  of  which  have  been  successful,  and  others 
have  not.  Some  of  the  difficulty  with  using  steam 
heat  has  been  mainly  in  the  control.  For  instance, 
if  the  steam  inlet  is  controlled  with  a needle  valve, 
the  valve  requires  frequent  adjustment  since  there 
is  no  thermostatic  control.  At  the  start  of  a run,  sev- 
eral  hours  pass  before  mold,  backup  plates,  and 
press  platens  come  to  anything  approaching  a con- 
stant  temperature,  and  even  then,  any  interruption 
in  the  cycle  throws  the  mold  temperature  off  balance. 
In  many  cases,  pounds  of  expensive  material  are 
used  up  for  the  sole  purpose  of  heating  up  a chunk 
of  steel  by  heat  transfer  before  good  moldings  are 
produced.  At  the  start,  the  rate  of  heat  dissipation 
from  the  mold  is  high,  due  to  transfer  of  heat  to  back 
plates  and  platens.  As  molding  progresses,  the 
whole  system  approaches  the  mold  temperature. 
What  we  ore  actually  doing,  when  we  use  no  ex- 
ternal  heat  source  at  the  beginning  of  the  run,  is 
using  a very  expensive  material  with  very  poor  heat 
conductive  properties  as  a heat  transfer  medium. 

Molding  Thin  and  Simple  Sections 

In  cases  of  molding  relatively  thin  and  simple  sec- 
tions with  materials  such  as  polystyrene,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  circulate  a cooling  fluid  through  the 
mold  to  take  away  excessive  heat.  Even  in  this  case, 
there  is  usually  no  positive  control  on  either  the  tem- 
perature or  flow  of  the  cooling  water.  The  flow  is 
usually  regulated  by  guess  and  the  exact  water 
temperature  unknown.  In  some  locations,  where  the 
tap  water  temperature  fluctuates  upward  during 
summer  weather,  much  trouble  is  experienced  with 
mold  temperatures. 

In  cases  where  heat  has  to  be  supplied  to  the 
mold,  a properly  built  hot  oil  or  water  circulator  has 
proven  very  satisfactory.  Driven  by  the  need  of  a 
closely  controlled  heat  exchange  unit  for  use  with 
their  own  injection  molds,  the  Meridian  Plastics,  Inc., 
designed  and  built  a unit  which  operated  very  suc- 
cessfully  in  molding  a clear  acrylic  piece  which  has 
been  giving  trouble,  typical  of  fluctuating  mold  tem- 
peratures such  as  blush,  weld  lines,  and  internal 
bubbles.  Properly  controlled,  the  job  ran  perfectly. 
The  same  experience  was  had  with  a large  polysty- 
rene knob,  in  which  sunken  spots  over  a thick  sec- 
tion  and  imperfect  surface  was  overcome,  only  after 
establishing  correct  die  temperature  and  maintaining 
it  closely.  A fluctuation  of  10°F.  in  die  temperature 
showed  up  immediately  in  the  molded  part. 

Other  molders  saw  this  control  unit  in  operation, 
and  requested  duplicate  equipment.  Soon,  the  Me- 
ridian fourKi  themselves  in  business  of  building  these 
units  on  a sizeable  scale. 


The  Meridian  Constant  Temperature  Circulator  is 
composed  of  two  separate  5*/2  gallon  vertically 
mounted  tanks,  each  tank  being  equipped  with  a 
high  watt  density  immersion  heater,  an  accurate 
thermostatic  control,  and  a pump  for  forcing  the  heat 
exchange  liquid  through  the  mold  cores  and  return. 
A built-in  by  pass  causes  continuous  circulation  of 
liquid  from  bottom  to  top  of  tank  to  avoid  overheated 
areas  and  to  insure  a homogenous  heating  or  cool- 
ing of  the  liquid. 

This  unit  is  mounted  on  a welded  steel  frame, 
which  in  turn  is  mounted  on  swivel  casters,  so  it  can 
be  used  as  a portable  unit.  The  pumps  are  driven  by 
a 1 '3  horsepower,  220  volt,  three  phase  motor,  and 
the  immersion  heaters  are  operated  also  on  220  volt, 
three  phase  current,  so  that  only  one  plug  outlet  is 
necessary  for  connecting  the  machine.  The  two  sep- 
arate tanks  were  designed  in  such  a way  that  they 
operate  independently  of  each  other,  so  that  the  two 
halves  of  the  mold  may  be  maintained  at  different 
temperatures.  An  accurate  dial  type  thermometer  in- 
dicates  the  liquid  temperature  in  each  system. 

Water  may  be  used  as  a heat  exchange  liquid  in 
cases  where  the  liquid  temperature  is  below  the  boil- 
ing  point  of  water.  For  higher  temperatures,  such  as 
encountered  in  molding  nylon  or  thick  sections  of 
methacrylate,  it  is  necessary  to  use  heat  transfer 
oil.  This  oil  has  been  used  successfully  up  to  a tem- 
perature of  400°  F. 

Once  the  unit  is  connected  and  the  molding  cycle 
started,  the  thermostat  will  control  the  liquid  tem- 
perature to  within  2%  of  temperature  setting.  When 
the  desired  mold  temperature  is  obtained,  the  liquid 
temperature,  and  thermostat  setting  may  be  recorded 
so  that  the  same  conditions  may  be  duplicated  on 
future  runs.  Also,  in  case  the  molding  cycle  is  inter- 
rupted  or  stopped  overnight  or  for  the  week  end,  the 
circulator  may  be  put  in  operation  for  some  time 
prior  to  starting  the  cycle  so  that  temperature  equi- 
librium  is  reached.  The  first  shot  is  often  good,  saving 
a large  amount  of  material  over  a number  of  starts 
and  stops. 

All  of  this  is  just  another  step  in  pinning  down  one 
of  the  remaining  uncontrolled  variables.  We  should 
constantly  recognize  that  progress  in  the  plastic  in- 
dustry  should  always  point  to  the  making  of  a scien- 
tific process. 


^ ^ ^ 


John  L.  Collyor  (right),  pretiéoni  of  Iho  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron, 
waa  host  al  a dinner  honoring  Alberto  Pirelli  (left),  one  of  Europe*s 
leading  industrialisis  and  the  head  of  ltaly‘s  largesi  rabber  company 
when  he  was  a visitor  to  that  city.  Slanding  between  the  men  is  W.  C. 

Gufick,  president  of  the  International  B.  f.  Goodrich  Company. 
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Decorative  fechniques  lean  toward  ptastics  ond  what  can  be  done  by  skitlful  specification, 
Lasalle  & Koch,  Toledo  department  store,  uses  shimmermg  white  vinyl  film  as  a drapery  material. 


B '^1 

. 

- 

In  this  welNighted  corner 
of  the  engineering  depart~ 
ment  of  the  Austin  Co., 
architects  have  specified 
a corrugated  "P'exigfas** 
panel  for  partitions. 


Another  break  with  tradi- 
tion,  instead  of  using  cloth 
tape  to  mask  paris  to  be 
spray^finished,  the  Autocar 
Co.  applies  a water-emul^ 
åion  liquid  envelope  of 
ptastics  which  dries  quick- 
ly,  cuts  material  and  oper- 
ations  costs  and  speeds 
job  on  vorious  truck  parts. 


plastics 
at  work 


Sand  Sailers,  Inc.,  makes 
its  wind  propelled  toy  for 
sidewalks,  playgrounds 
and  other  hard  surfaces 
with  real  engineering  com- 
peteney.  5o  there  is  pro- 
vided  a vinyl  film  sail  in  a 
chofce  of  colors  to  insure 
resistance  to  hard  usage. 


Unusual  both  in  form  and 
concept,  the  "Rayette  Lee- 
tronic  Wave''  machine  has 
been  based  in  part  upon 
war  surplus  components. 
Sphere  is  of  mo/«^ed  ureo 
formaldehyde. 
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At  W.  & J.  Sloane,  New  York,  ''Vinylite"  pfastics 
sheetings  with  the  *'appearance  of  fine  grained 
feather"  sets  the  mood  for  a dining  room. 


This  refrigerated  cargo  plane  of  Eagle  Air  Freight  has  been  thermal- 
insulated  for  its  job  of  rushing  vegetables  and  other  perishables  to 
markef.  Cargo  space  is  tined  with  "Fiberglas"  blankets  where  the 
material  is  a vinyl-coated  cloth  woven  of  glass  fiber  yarn. 


With  the  aid  of  plastics  an  age^old  sport  goes 
scientific,  fouipmenf  of  fhe  Fleetwood  Archery 
Co.  makes  for  precision  results.  Bow  tips,  arrow 
plates  and  nocks  are  of  cellulose  aeetate  buty- 
rate.  Arm  guard  and  bow  sight  horisontal  bar 
are  of  ee/.'ufose  acefate.  Extreme  tounhness  was 
reauired. 


To  help  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  plan  their  dream 
kifchens,  "Youngstown  Kifchen''  dealers  are 
using  scale  models  of  cellulose  aeetate  butyrate. 
In  a handy  carrying  case,  the  MulUns  Mfg.  Co. 
supplies  32  differenf  plastic  pieces  of  Tenite  II 
to  dremafize  p/anned  resu/fs  with  "Min-A~ 
Kitehens." 


Wallets  and  eigaretfe  cases  of  ^'Geon^'  potyvinyt  chioride  are  made  by 
the  Plastic  Welding  Mfg.  Co.,  in  assorfed  colors  and  with  surfaces  of 
calf  grain  and  patent.  These  are  quafify  ifems. 
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plastics  pass 
rigid  requirements 

of  the  automotive  field 


variety  of  uses  shown 
in  new  playboy  car 


The  Playboy  Motor  Car  Corporation,  Tonowanda, 
N.  Y.,  manufacture  this  Playboy  car.  The  photo 
shows  the  car  with  the  top  down,  making  it  a 
convertible  sports  model. 


P 

• lastics  have  been  utilized  advantageously  in  a new 
small  car  being  produced  by  the  Playboy  Motor  Car 
Corp.,  Tonawanda,  New  York.  The  deluxe  type  steer- 
ing  wheel,  hood  control  handles,  choke,  light  switch 
and  gear  shift  knobs  are  of  plastic,  a plastic  coated 
fabric  is  used  for  all  seat  upholstery  and  on  side 
and  door  panels,  as  well  as  on  front  and  rear  kick 
panels,  and  a micro-cut  rayon  or  nylon  flocking  is 
sprayed  on  the  top  interior.  Plastic  components  in- 
side the  car  include  the  distributor  cap,  rotor  for  the 
distributor,  coil  caps  and  certain  insulators  in  the 
starter  and  generator. 

The  17-inch  diameter  steering  wheel,  model  TI 2, 
and  gear  shift  knobs  are  made  by  the  Sheller  Manu- 
facturing  Corp.  of  Portland,  Indiana.  The  rim  of  this 
wheel  is  Tenite  11,  molded  over  a steel  insert.  Tenite 
1 1 is  chosen  for  this  particular  application  as  it  is 
one  of  the  plastics  which  will  stand  the  rigid  tests 
required  for  steering  wheel  material.  This  wheel  is 
injection  molded  and  requires  approximately  18 
ounces  of  plastic  material. 

Control  knobs  are  manufactured  by  the  Weather- 
head  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  most 
common  material  for  these  Controls  are  Cellulose 
Acetate  and  Tenite  11.  Both  of  these  materials  are 
injection  molded  in  any  desired  color.  Tenite  11  is 
used  more  frequently  because  of  its  lower  water 
obsorption  rate,  while  it  also  withstands  severe  cold 
and  t emperature  change  somewhat  better  than 
Cellulose  Acetate,  but  for  all  practical  purposes, 
either  cari  be  used  for  interior  decoration.  Both  mate- 
rials are  inflammable  but  have  a slow  rate  of  com- 
bustion. 

Used  on  Electric  Components 

Plastics  u.sed  on  electric  components  in  the  car  are 
made  by  the  Electric  Auto-Lite  Company  of  Bay  City, 
Michigan.  The  distributor  caps  are  made  from  a 
Durez  material  #1308,  chosen  because  of  its  mold- 
obility  and  its  resistance  to  shrinkage  in  heating  and 
cooiing,  also  because  of  its  high  dialectric  strength. 

'distributor  rotors  is  Durez 
#2900,  also  chosen  because  of  its  strength  and  re- 
sistance to  heating  and  cooiing,  which  makes  the 
hoie  size  where  it  fits  the  rotor  shaft  stay  consistent. 


and  which  allows  it  to  be  removed  without  breaking. 
The  weight  of  the  distributor  cap  varies  from  100  to 
165  grams,  and  that  of  the  rotors  from  30  to  50  grams. 

Parts  used  in  the  starter  and  generator  are  all 
made  from  a canvas  back  Bakelite  or  fibre,  used  be- 
cause of  its  high  strength,  which  exceeds  that  of  a 
molded  plastic. 

Plastic-Coated  Upholstery  Fabric 

The  plastic-coated  fabric  used  for  the  upholstery  is 
"Barbary”  Kerazone  V324,  manufactured  by  Zapon 
Keratol  Division  of  Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut. This  is  a heavy  cotton  sheeting  with  a twill 
back,  coated  with  a pyroxylin  resin  that  makes  it 
water  resistant  • and  flame  sustaining.  This  material 
is  exceptionally  well  adapted  for  Playboy,  which  is 
a one-seat,  three-passenger,  convertible  coupe,  and 
a waterproof  upholstery  is  a real  asset  if  the  car  is 
left  open.  This  material  comes  in  many  colors  and 
can  be  made  to  match  any  general  color  scheme  of 
the  car.  The  quantity  per  auto  is  slightly  less  than 
six  yards,  with  yard  width  held  at  52  inches. 

Flocking  on  Top  Interior 

The  flocking  on  the  top  interior  is  a new  process. 
Playboy  being  a pioneer  in  using  such  a type  of 
upholstery.  In  applying  this  a coating  of  adhesive 
is  first  sprayed  on  the  metal  itself,  then  the  micro- 
cut  rayon  or  nvlon  is  sorayed  on  under  air  pressure. 
(Tust  now,  Plavboy  is  using  a rayon  fibre,  but  nvlon 
may  be  used  just  as  effectively.)  After  this  hås  dried 
a small  vacuum  cleane’"  is  run  over  the  too  to  re- 
move  all  surplus  flock.  The  resulting  upholstery  is 
similar  in  aopearance  to  most  cloth  so  used,  having 
a soft  nap,  in  various  colors  to  match  th©  basic  color 
of  the  car,  which  may  be  black,  maroon,  lemon 
vellow,  metalllc  or  tropic  blue,  cadium  red,  cream. 
brown  or  green.  About  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
th’s  fibre  is  used  in  each  car. 

Playboy  engineers  soy  that  this  type  of  upholstery 
for  the  top  absorbs  vibrntion  sounds  better  than  anv 
other  type  with  which  they  experimented  before  de- 
ciding  on  this  as  their  standard  upholstery  material. 
The  finish  is  very  durable  and  easy  to  dean  and  is 
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practically  immune  to  all  minor  scratches  or  other 
abuse. 

The  Playboy  Motor  Car  Corporation  was  organ- 
ized  in  1946  with  Louis  Herwitz  as  president  and 
Charles  D.  Thomas  as  vice-president  in  charge  of 
engineering.  This  smaller  car  offers  the  traveling 
public  a low-priced  quality  car  that  still  maintains 
all  the  lines  and  general  features  of  the  larger  cars. 

This  car,  which  weighs  2,035  pounds,  has  a wheel- 
base  of  90  inches  and  an  overall  length  of  155  inches, 
has  a 40-horsepower  engine,  capable  of  attaining  a 
speed  of  70  miles  an  hour,  has  hydraulic  shock 
absorbers  and  four-wheel  bråkes.  Standard  auto- 
motive  parts  are  used  throughout  to  keep  manu- 
facturing  costs  down  and  to  eliminate  many  service 
difficulties. 

An  experimental  model  was  built  before  the  war 
and  run  over  a Detroit  automotive  proving  grounds.  | 
This  model  is  still  in  operation  after  more  than  200,- 
000  miles  of  driving.  The  present  plant  of  the  com- 
pany was  built  by  the  U.-  S.  Government  during  the 
war  for  the  assembly  and  testing  of  Pratt  & Whitney 
oviation  engines.  Pilot  production  is  now  completing 
two  cars  a week,  but  will  soon  reach  two  a day.  | 
Mass  production  will  not  begin  until  at  least  500  | 

cars  are  completed  on  a pilot  scale.  The  ultimate 
goal  is  100.000  cars  a year.  The  plant  will  employ 
between  1,500  and  2,000  employees  for  full  produc- 
tion. 

★ ★ ★ 

i 

Bubble-Free  Cast  Plastics 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

the  plastics  before  it  was  poured.  They  tried  mixing 
the  material  with  beaters,  with  paddles,  and  subject- 
ing  it  to  a vacuum  under  a bell  jar.  The  bubbles  re- 
mained.  Finally,  an  employee  devised  a simple  rig 
in  which  the  plastics  cast  is  whirled  and  the  bubbles 
eliminated  by  centrifugal  force. 

It  Works  like  this:  Two  wooden  arms  are  hinged 
to  a short  shaft.  Each  arm  has  a seat  and  will  hold 
a jar  of  Plastitool,  held  in  place  with  butterfly  bolts. 
The  shaft  is  chucked  into  a drill  press  and  revolved. 
The  whirling  motion  raises  the  arms  holding  the  jars 
and  centrifugal  force  compresses  the  plastics,  forcing 
the  air  out  of  it  so  that  no  bubbles  remain.  The  entire 
operation  takes  only  a few  minutes,  and  then  the 
Plastitool  may  be  poured  into  the  molds  without  fear 
of  bubbles  remaining  in  it. 

The  indicator  button  of  the  switch,  translucent  so 
that  an  indicator  light  will  be  visible,  is  cut  from 
%"  stock  butyrate  tubing  of  Tennessee  Eastman 
Tenite  II,  by  placing  it  in  a brass  dye  and  employ- 
ing  a band  saw.  The  circular  face  of  the  button  is 
formed  from  a square  bit  of  Tenite  which  is  glued 
to  the  end  of  the  tubing,  placed  in  a lathe  and  turned 
out.  Lettering  on  the  face  of  the  button  is  engraved 
and  color  filled.  The  bayonet  lamp  socket  in  the 
switch  takes  an  ordinary  radio  panel  globe.  The 
switch  bodies  are  colored  by  adding  dye  to  the 
plastics. 

The  Electro-Dispatcher  Corp.  uses  great  quantities 
of  these  indicator  push  button  switches  in  making 
radiophone  dispatching  machines  and  has  reduced 
the  cost  of  the  switches  by  about  two-thirds  through 
plastics  raolding. 

★ ★ ★ 

If  it  is  of  interest  to  you,  U is  of  interest  to  the  industry. 

Send  it  to  the  Editor. 
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A view  of  a bulkhead  after  curing—two  sheets  of  fibreglas  sandwich. 
Bulkheads  are  among  the  parts  made  by  Narmco,  Inc.  of  San  Diego. 

Because  of  the  strain,  bulkheads  must  naturally  be  reinforced. 

Rissengers  stepping  into  the  interior  of  the  new 
Convair-Liner,  first  deliveries  of  which  are  now 
being  made  to  the  commercial  airlines,  will  see 
plastics  virtually  everywhere  they  east  an  apprais- 
ing  eye.  And  they  will  like  what  they  see  in  this 
40-passenger,  two-engine,  pressurized  airplane  that 
is  the  latest  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  postwar  version 
transports. 

Metal  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  this  air- 
plane whose  entire  interior  construetion  is  of  plastic- 
impregnated  fiberglas.  The  floors,  side  panels  and 
wainscoting  are  of  polyvinyl  chloride  and  hand 
rails  along  the  aisle  are  covered  with  polyvinyl 
acetate.  Tenite  for  knobs,  buttons  and  trim  is  used 
generously.  Lumite  and  a vinyl-coated  fabric  are 
among  the  other  plastics  seen. 

Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corporation,  which 
is  making  the  Convair-Liner  at  its  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, plant,  has  managed  to  design  an  interior 
in  keeping  with  a modern  airplane,  yet  the  rich 
appearance  does  not  shout  "look  how  modern  1 
am."  That  would  be  reason  enough  for  using  plas- 
tics so  extensively,  but  in  this  case  the  economics 
go  far  deeper  than  that. 

Economy 

In  an  industry  which  lacks  everlastingly  at  main- 
tenance  costs,  the  airliness  know  that  the  brand- 
new  beouty  of  the  Convair-Liner  is  more  than  skin 
deep  because  the  colorful  plastics  will  retain  their 
appearance  for  the  life  of  the  airplane.  And  in  an 
industry  which  values  an  ounce  of  weight  saved  as 
though  it  were  an  ounce  of  gold,  the  airlines  know 
that  payload  has  been  appreciably  increased  by  the 
use  of  plastics. 

Pleasing  customers  and  saving  money  while  doing 
it  is  good  business  in  any  industry. 

Most  significant,  possibly,  to  the  one  who  en- 
visions  the  all-plastic  airplane — or  for  that  matter, 
automobile,  train  or  house — is  the  big  stride  plastics 


plastics  in  the 

convair-liner 


plastics  furnish  the  answer  to 
economic  problems  in  modern 
plane  manufaeture 


The  two  workers  are  preparing  a bulkhead  for  the  curing  process. 
fibreglas  is  laid  over  slabs.  In  the  pieture,  the  wood  inserts  in  slabs 
of  cellulose,  are  for  the  screws  used  later. 


Window  frames  for  the  Convair-liner  are  carefully  sanded,  te  meet 
the  stringent  requirements  of  the  inspectors.  These  frames  need  no 
reinlofcing  because  of  their  very  position. 
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have  taken  in  a structural  application  on  a com- 
mercially  feasible  basis.  Convair  designers  decided 
to  replace  metal  with  plastic-impregnated  fiberglas 
because  its  greater  rigidity  minimized  the  annoying 
drumming  which  is  heard  in  airplones  which  do  not 
have  this  strong  rigid  constructioP.  To  obtain  the 
same  rigidity  in  metal  vvould  require  a greater  ex- 
penditure  in  undesirable  weight. 

Conolon 

The  plastic  used  for  structural  purposes  is  fiber- 
glas impregnated  with  modified  phenolic  resin  and 
modified  neoprene.  Called  Conolon  by  its  producer, 
Narmco,  Inc.,  also  of  San  Diego,  the  laminated 
sheets  sometimes  are  used  alone  for  making  parts 


Heating  and  venti/ating  ducts  are  made  by  fitting  lamtnafed  fibreglas 
over  a ptaster  mo/d,  as  this  worker  is  doing.  Ease  of  handling  makes 
this  a preferred  material  among  workers. 


This  interior  view  of  the  Convair^Liner  shows  a worker  putting  one 
of  the  finishing  touches  on  the  plane.  A Tenite  strip  just  below  the 
window  frame  is  used  to  hold  the  eurtain. 


The  completed  Convair-Liner  is  the  latest  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  post» 
war  version  transports. 


and  where  reinforcing  is  desired,  slabs  of  cellular 
cellulose  acetate  are  sandwiched  between  the  lami- 
nated fiberglas  sheets.  Doors,  bulkheads  and  panels 
ore  among  the  parts  made  by  Narmco  with  the 
sandwiched  material,  while  ducting,  window  frames, 
instrument  panels  and  similar  parts  are  made  from 
the  material  without  the  reinforcing.  The  San  Diego 
subcontractor  tums  out  approximately  600  parts 
from  this  recently-developed  plastic  for  the  Convair- 
Liner.  * 

Suppliers 

A number  of  other  companies  are  furnishing  lami- 
nated fiberglas  parts  for  the  new  airplane.  Among 
them  is  Aircraft  Die  Gutters  Company,  of  Los  An- 
geles, which  impregnates  the  sheets  with  a polyester 
modified  styrene.  Slabs  of  cellular  cellulose  acetate 
in  varying  thicknesses  are  used  where  reinforcing 
is  desired,  as  with  Conolon,  and  other  parts  are 
made  from  the  sheets  of  material  alone.  Parts  made 
from  this  material  are  far  more  flexible  than 
Conolon  and  cost  less,  which  are  conditions  dictat- 
ing  use  in  applications  where  especially  high 
strength  is  not  required.  One  of  the  important  appli- 
cations for  Aircraft  Die  Cutters'  laminated  sheets  is 
for  lining  the  baggage  compartment. 

Laminated  fiberglas  parts  not  using  the  sandwich- 
type  construction  are  supplied  by  Zenith  Plastics 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  which  also  impregnates  the 
material  with  a polyester  modified  styrene  before 
curing,  and  two  other  Los  Angeles  suppliers,  Arrow- 
head  Rubber  Company  and  California  Rubber  Com- 
pany, both  of  whom  laminate  the  fiberglas  with 
neoprene. 

The  production  of  complicated  heating  and  venti- 
lating  ducts,  conduit  and  other  lines  is  greatly 
simplified  when  the  laminated  fiberglas  is  used.  The 
sheets  are  applied  to  a plaster  mold  either  by  cutting 
from  the  whole  cloth  or  by  wrapping  around  strips 
and  curing  the  formed  part.  Dihicult-shaped  instru- 
ment panels,  for  example,  can  be  made  in  the  same 
way  except  that  since  the  part  can  be  removed  from 
the  mold  after  curing  without  breaking,  a permanent 
mold  may  be  used. 

Workmen  prefer  the  plastic  ducting  to  the  soft 
metal  ordinarily  used  because  dropping  the  parts  on 
the  floor  and  other  rough  usage  does  dent  the  part. 
Thus,  careful  and  slow  handling  is  not  necessary. 

Utility  Applications 

There  are  a number  of  utility  applications  for 
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plastics  material  other  than  in  the  interior  construc- 
tion  of  the  Convair-Liner.  Antenna  wire?  tire  coated 
with  polyethylene  to  eliminate  precipitation  static 
that  occurs  on  unprotected  wire,  especially  during 
a storm  when  the  radio  is  most  necessary.  Another 
example  of  a utility  application  is  the  use  of  silicone 
rubber  in  place  of  rubber  or  asbestos  gaskets  in 
the  heating  duct  joints  of  the  engines.  However,  the 
interesting  interior  finish  of  the  airplane  which  has 
been  in  greatest  demand  by  domestic  and  foreign 
airlines  (they  have  placed  orders  for  a total  of  175 
Convair-Liners)  impels  attention  without  further  de- 
loy.  Here,  indeed,  plastics  have  made  a major  con- 
tribution  to  the  airplane's  appearance  and  service- 
ability. 

From  broad  effect  to  minute  detail,  plastics  have 
been  skillfully  opplied  for  beauty  and  permanence. 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  furnishes  a polyvinyl 
chloride  material,  under  the  trade  name  of  Avtrim, 
which  is  used  with  a sponge  rubber  backing  for 
the  floor  covering.  The  same  material  with  a differ- 
ent type  backing  is  used  for  side  paneling,  wainscot- 
ing  and  covering  of  the  lower  side  of  the  hat  rack 
in  the  airplane.  Compound  shapes  are  covered  with 
unbacked  Avtrim  because  of  its  ability  to  stretch 
over  corners  without  creasing  or  folding. 

Each  airline  has  its  own  color  scheme  and  the 
Avtrim  is  furnished  in  whatever  colors  the  airline's 
designers  may  specify.  This  rich,  leather-appearing 
plastic  takes  a terrific  punishment  in  the  line  of  duty, 
but  brutal  treatment  won't  scuff  it  and  dirt,  grime  and 
grease  are  easily  washed  off. 

Hand  Rail 

The  worst  punishment  of  all  is  taken  by  the  hand 
rail  at  the  hat  rack  level.  This  handy  device  usually 
has  to  be  repainted  continuously  by  the  airlines 
because  of  nicks,  scars  and  hand  marks,  but  not  so 
in  the  plastic-finished  airplane.  Convair  uses  a light 
magnesium  tubing  covered  with  polyvinyl  acetate 
fumished  by  Blanchard  Bros.  & Lane,  of  Chicago. 
Indestructible  color  is  given  this  clear  plastic  by 
applying  the  desired  color  to  the  back  of  the  material 
wrapped  around  the  magnesium  rail.  The  appear- 
ance is  that  of  a rich-grained  leather. 

Some  of  the  airlines  continue  to  specify  the  doped 
fabric  conventionally  used  for  head  lining  in  an 
airplane,  but  others  are  replacing  it  with  an  im- 
pregnated  fiberglas  ceiling  which  is  colored  by  a 
new  process,  developed  by  Narmco,  Inc.  Their 
method  is  to  impregnate  a .004-inch  sheet  of  fiber- 
glas in  resin  of  the  color  desired.  This  sheet  then 
is  cured  over  the  regular  sheet  of  the  finished  part. 
It  provides  a clear,  permanent  finish.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  this  just-developed  coloring  method 
will  be  applied  to  other  of  the  airplane  parts  where 
color  is  desired. 

Undesirable  Weight 

Applying  several  coats  of  paint  to  the  ceiling  or 
any  other  part  adds  weight  without  adding  strength, 
while  the  coloring  method  described  adds  strength 
and  an  almost  inappreciable  omount  of  weight.  That 
is  the  paramount  consideration  here,  but  on  struc- 
tures  where  weight  is  not  so  costly,  the  main  advan- 
tage  would  be  elimination  of  continuous  repainting 
and  that  is  also  important  to  the  airlines. 

The  many  different  types  of  plastics  used  on  the 
new  airplane's  interior  vary  in  many  respects,  but 


one  characteristic  all  have  in  common  is  finish 
which  will  take  the  scuffing,  spilling  and  bumping  of 
passengers  for  the  life  of  the  airplane  without  time- 
taking  and  expensive  replacement  or  refinishing  and 
without  loss  of  lustre  by  age.  ■ 

Interior  Surfaces 

Interior  surfaces  which  do  not  have  to  take  severe 
punishment  are  covered  with  equally  effective  but 
less  costly  plastics.  For  example,  a duPont-made 
vinyl-coated  fabric  is  used  for  the  head-lining  in  the 
cockpit  of  the  Convair-Liner.  Another  interesting  in- 
terior finish  is  the  coarse-woven  Lumite,  made  by  the 
Lumite  Division  of  Chicopee  Manufacturing  Coih- 
pany  of  New  York  City.  Similar  to  plastic  wire 
screening,  this  material  is  woven  from  extruded 
threads  of  polyvinl  chloride.  It  is  used  in  place  of 
metal  vents  for  releasing  radiant  wall  heating  air 
into  the  cabin  from  an  outlet  channel  above  the  hat 
racks.  This  improves  the  appearance  and  at  the 
same  time  provides  a greater  outlet  area  for  the 
warmed  air,  which  serves  as  ventilating  air  upon 
its  release  from  the  panels. 

Two  strips  of  extruded  tenite  held  the  plastic 
screening  in  place  in  a manner  invisible'  to  pas- 
sengers. A W-shaped  strip  of  tenite  is  screwed  to 
the  sides  of  the  airplane  cabin  and  a U-shaped 
channel  of  tenite,  over  wbich  the  cloth  has  been 
stretched,  snaps  over  the  W-shaped  retainer  strip. 
The  cloth  may  be  easily  removed  when  desired 
simply  by  lifting  the  channel  off  the  retainer. 

Extruded  tenite  strips  also  are  used  as  a curtain 
retainer  below  the  windows  and  other  types  of 
tenite  strips  generally  are  used  for  trim.  Buttons  and 
knobs  throughout  the  airplane,  from  toilet  to  the 
pilot's  control  panels,  are  of  Tenite.  Pilots  are  pro- 
vided  an  added  safety  measure  by  making  the  con- 
trol knobs  of  different  colors  and  shapes.  Through 
the  senses  of  sight  qnd  feel,  a warning  is  given  in 
case  they  absent-mindedly  reach  for  the  wrong  con- 
trol knob.  Metal  control  wheels  are  dipped  in  Tenite 
to  eliminate  the  metal  feel  and  to  give  a permanent 
protective  coating. 

The  choice  of  Tenite  for  these  several  applications 
is  due  to  the  ease  of  extruding  or  molding  parts,  its 
color  and  durability,  all  at  a price  which  puts  it  in 
a good  competitive  position  with  the  Convair  pur- 
chasing  agents. 

Among  the  suppliers  of  Tenite  parts  to  Convair  are 
Peerless  Plastics  Company,  Olympic  Plastics  Com- 
pany and  Plastics  Process  Company,  all  of  Los  An- 
geles; Monadnock  Mills  Company,  of  San  Leandro, 
California;  Aero  Devices  Company,  Glendale,  Cali- 
fornia, and  others.  Knobs  of  cfcetate  butyrate  are 
fumished  by  Zenith  Plastics  Company,  Los  Angeles. 
Plastics  Process  Company  is  another  vendor  of  ex- 
truded plastic  parts. 

Benefits  of  Plastics 

It  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  the  extent  to  which 
Consolidated  Vultee  has  gone  in  the  application  of 
plastics  to  its  modem  new  airplane  will  demonstrate 
the  commercial  feasibility  of  these  many  uses  and 
open  wider,  much  wider,  the  doors  of  all  the  aircraft 
industry  to  plastics.  The  proved  benefits  are  too 
obvious  to  be  ignored  by  aircraft  manufacturers  or 
those  manufacturers  in  other  fields  with  similar  prob- 
lems. 
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Steet  rods  coated  with  co/* 
orful  Tenite  ptastic  by  con> 
finuous  exfrusion  are  be- 
ing  used  as  garment  racks 
in  New  York  departmcnt 
stores.  The  smooth  plastic 
surfdce  of  fhese  rods  re- 
sists  the  repeofed  moving 
and  scraping  of  honger 
hooks  wifhouf  obrosion. 


Adjustable,  se/f-suspending  Harco  Rods  for  dothes  closets,  doorwoy 
hangings,  shower  eurtains,  etc.,  are  made  of  steet  tubing  coofed 
with  Tenife  ptastic  in  four  pastet  shades. 


display  beautified  with 

By  MEL  MEYERS 


The  hitherto  purely  utilitarian  garment  hanger  rod 
has  been  made  to  blossom  into  an  object  of  sales- 
incentive  decorative  display  at  B.  Altman  & Co., 
Fifth  Avenue  department  store.  Known  as  Colorod, 
the  new  product  is  composed  of  a continuous  extru- 
sion  of  cellulose  acetate  butyrate  over  steel  tubing. 
The  outside  diameter  of  the  rod  is  IV2"  and  the 
tough,  non-peeling,  non-chipping  abrasion-resistont 
shell  is  something  over  1/32"  thick.  Its  availability 
in  color  and  its  ability  to  take  bending  to  a radius 
of  6"  without  affecting  the  shell  are  two  of  the  most 
important  characteristics  of  the  rod  in  display  func- 
tion. 

Herbert  A.  Brummer,  Altman's  store  architect, 
sees  Colorod  as  "the  display  rod  of  the  future."  In  a 
ladies'  blouse  display  in  the  store's  sixth  floor  dress 
department,  he  has  utilized  what  he  considers  one 
of  its  greatest  advantages,  color,  to  blend  the  rod 
into  the  display  background.  He  has  deliberately 
"lost"  the  white  rod  in  the  white  interior  of  the  dis- 
play case,  thus  achieving  a concentration  of  the 
customers'  attention  on  the  merchandise  that  was 
unattainable  with  the  glinting,  eye-distracting  sur- 
face  of  chromium-plated  rods.  There  are  similar  dis- 
plays  on  other  floors. 

With  the  plastics-coated  rod  available  in  a variety 
of  colors.  Mr.  Brummer  points  out,  Colorod  offers  a 
flexibility  in  design  potentiality  far  beyond  that  pro- 
vided  by  the  unvarying  metallic  surfaces  of  conven- 
tional  rod.  Thus,  it  may  be  used  either.  to  harmonize 
or  contrast  with  display  background  or  surrounding 
display  environment.  This  is  exemplified  in  a newly 
designed  floor  rack  in  which  he  has  used  a gray- 
coated  rod  to  harmonize  the  rack  with  surrounding 
display  equipment,  hitherto  a very  difficult  effect  to 
obtain.  Even  more  interesting,  he  has  utilized  the 


tnstattation  of  Cotorod  benf  fo  a semi-drcte, 
with  verticat  supporting  member,  dispenses  with 
fittings  required  by  conventionat  pipe,  and  so 
makes  for  a simpter,  more  cfean-cut  fixture. 


bendability  of  the  rod  to  make  the  rack  semi-circular 
— a new  slant  in  modern  display  design.  He  has 
even  succeeded  in  eliminating  fittings,  which  would 
have  interrupted  the  line  and  flow  of  his  design. 

Aside  from  esthetic  considerations,  there  are  sev- 
eral  purely  practical  characteristics  that  Mr.  Brum- 
mer sees  in  the  plastics-coated  rod.  The  metallic 
dust  which  friction  between  the  hanger  hook  and 
the  conventional  metal-surfaced  rod  throws  off  onto 
the  shoulders  of  the  garment  is  eliminated.  In  fact, 
repeated  scrapings  of  hooks  on  the  butyrate  surface 
seems  to  cause  no  serious  marring  over  extended 
periods.  It  does  become  soiled  from  this  friction,  but 
can  be  claned  by  simply  wiping  it.  The  plastics  sur- 
face maintains  its  gloss  better  than  chromium  or 
nickel  platings  which  have  a tendency,  under  con- 
stant  polishing  to  wear  down  in  spots  to  the  point 
where  they  expose  the  brass  sub-plating,  with  an 
unsightly  rod  as  the  result.  That  the  plastics  shell 
is  non-flammable  is  also  no  small  consideration  in  a 
department  store.  In  a test  in  which  Mr.  Brummer 
subjected  the  rod  to  direct  flame,  he  found  that  the 
butyrate  did  not  support  fire  at  all,  that  it  receded 
from  the  flame  upon  itself  and  that,  when  fired  still 
further,  it  simply  melted  and  dripped  off. 

Mr.  Brummer  envisions  possibilities  in  the  new 
rod  beyond  its  present  function  of  garment  display. 
He  is  now  experimenting  with  it  in  the  display  of 
fabrics  and  as  background  and  environmental 
decoration,  especially  in  a variety  of  bent  forms. 

Merchandise  Presentation,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
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which  is  marketing  Colorod  and  ushered  it  into  de- 
partment  , store  merchandising,  is  itself  moving 
toward  extending  its  field  of  usefulness  and  has  now 
introduced  it  into  the  hotel  industry  for  use  as  gar- 
ment  hang-rod  in  clothes  closets.  It  may  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  implications  of  the  product  are 
considerably  broader  than  its  applications  so  far. 
The  low  moisture  absorption  rate,  weather  resistance 
and  color  range  of  the  plastics  shell  would  appeai 
to  make  the  rod  both  practical  and  embellishing  as 
exterior  canopy  supports  and  frames  for  hotels  and 
apartment  houses,  and  for  porch  and  garden  furni- 
ture.  Toughness  and  abrasion-resistance  offer  the 
qualities  needed  in  elevator  cab  hand-rails.  In  fact, 
Colorod  stems,  in  conception  and  inspiration,  from 
the  rod  with  extruded  butyrate  covering  made  by 
Corter  Products,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  hand-rails  in 
buses.  It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  poten- 
tialities  of  this  type  of  product,  especially  in  the  con- 
struction  and  builders'  hardware  fields,  will  become 
even  broader  when  the  rod  is  produced  in  cross- 
sections  of  square  and  other  contours. 

Less  Expensive 

Francine  Wynick,  sales  manager  of  Merchandise 
Presentation,  makes  the  significant  point  that  Colo- 
rod is  less  expensive  than  the  better  grade  chromi- 
um-plated  rod.  First  grade  chromium-surfaced  rod 
has  a _sub-plating  of  brass  on  the  steel  tubing.  The 
lower-quality  grade  is  chromium-plated  directly  on 
the  steel  and  wears  down  much  more  easily.  The 
price  of  Colorod  shows  up  very  favdrably  against 
that  of  metallic-surfaced  rod  of  comparable  quality, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  comparison:  rod 
chromium-plated  directly  on  steel  tubing — average, 
55c  per  foot;  rod  with  chromium-on-brass-on-steel 
plating — average,  $1.25  per  foot;  rod  with  stainless 
steel  plating — average,  $1.75  per  foot.  As  against 
these  prices,  Colorod  ranges  from  75c  per  foot  for 
quantities  under  100  feet  to  60c  per  foot  for  1000  feet 
and  over. 

Plastics  come  into  play  also  in  the  accessories  for 
the  Colorod.  Flat  side  supports,  notched  to  take  the 
rod  without  nails  or  screws,  are  machined  from 
acrylic  plastics.  The  same  material,  in  one-inch  rod 
stock,  is  heat-formed  to  provide  a suspended  type 
of  U-shaped  support,  in  which  the  rod  is  supported 
in  the  crook  of  the  bend.  Other  types  of  accessory 
fixtures  are  also  being  developed. 

★ ★ ★ 

Ethyl  Parts 

(Continued  jrom  page  21) 

source  of  supply,  is  The  Pearsol  Appliance  Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  company,  which  han- 
dles a wide  variety  of  household  electrical  equip- 
ment,  distributes  several  standard  lines  of  vacuum 
cleaners,  together  with  their  spare  parts.  The  plastics 
replacement  parts  are  therefore  called  "non-orig- 
inal,"  but  they  are  interchangeable  with  the  equiv- 
alent  parts  and,  according  to  Earl  Mueller  of  Pear- 
soj,  they  have  been  widely  accepted. 

He  attributes  this  favorable  reception  to  the  prop- 
erties  of  the  material  previously  discussed  and  to 
their  lower  cost.  For  example,  an  ethyl  cellulose  tube 
or  wand  seiis  to  the  consumer  for  954  whereas  a 
chrome-plated  steel  wand  comes  to  $1.60. 

The  company's  method  of  marketing  the  new  line 


is  another  factor  in  its  acceptance.  First  of  all,  the 
very  set-up  of  this  type  of  company  makes  it  a con- 
venient  source  of  supply  for  the  smaller  dealer  for 
he  can  get  from  it  practically  every  part  he  needs 
for  electrical  repairs  on  "traffic  items."  This  term 
covers  all  electrical  household  products  sold  in  de- 
partment  stores,  gift  shops,  hardware  stores  and 
other  outlets;  it  includes  such  items  as  waffle  irons, 
heating  pads,  irons,  toasters,  etc.  Since  repair  shops 
and  other  small  concerns  do  not  have  enough  of  a 
staff  to  be  able  to  maintain  contacts  with  the  many 
factories  producing  the  diverse  wares,  they  can  buy 
all  their  requirements  in  a single  order  from  such 
a source;  hence  the  name  "one-stop"  distributor. 

Pearsol  handles  the  following  five  ethyl  cellulose 
replacement  parts:  the  attachment  wand,  the  curved 
attachment  stem,  the  radiator  tool,  the  six-inch  ac- 
cessory coupling  and  upholstery  nozzle.  It  calls  them 
"Dow  Plastic  Tools"  and  seiis  them  either  separately 
or  as  part  of  on  "Essco  Attachment  Set"  which  also 
includes  a braided  hose  unit.  "Essco"  is  the  name 
of  the  parts  jobbing  division  of  Pearsol,  abbreviated 
from  Electric  Sweeper  Service  Cov  Division. 

The  company  promotes  the  sale  of  the  kit  and  its 
components  by  direct  mail  to  some  14,000  dealers 
throughout  the  country,  who  are  also  contacted  per- 
sonally  about  once  a month  by  its  representatives. 
Pearsol  also  advertises  the  new  line  in  a couple  of 
leading  trade  journals;  it  does  not  devote  any  space 
to  consumer  advertising. 

The  ethyl  cellulose  with  which  Yardley  has  been 
working  and  which  it  uses  for  both  the  Scott  & Fetzer 
and  Pearsol  parts,  is  Dow's  "Ethocel."  The  molded 
parts  of  the  vacuum  deaner  are  also  made  from 
"Ethocel." 
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Comfortable  Living 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

material.  Her  dressing  table  revealed  two  brushes 
with  molded  backs  and  several  molded  combs,  as 
well  as  a hand  mirror  with  a plastics  frame.  There 
are  innumerable  closures  for  cosmetics,  a bud  vase, 
and  the  bracket  for  a hand  lotion  dispenser — all 
molded  or  fabricated  from  plastics  materials. 

Each  of  the  bathrooms  contained  an  assortment  of 
plastics  applications  that  have  come  to  be  standard 
in  the  American  home  and  are  accepted  without 
conscious  thought.  Each  is  equipped  with  molded 
polystyrene  tumblers,  and  both  of  the  Bruces  are 
quick  to  acknowledge  the  advantages  of  this  article 
over  glass  or  crockery  or  other  materials.  Molded 
parts  for  toothbrushes,  shaving  brushes  and  nail 
brushes  were  noted,  several  of  the  latter  having 
nylon  bristles. 

In  little  Brucie's  department  plastics  are  more 
prominently  apparent.  His  toidy  seat  is  of  wood  with 
a plastics  coating  which  has  served  admirably. 
There  are  innumerable  toys  Including  a large  boat 
with  a wind-up  motor,  ducks,  turtles,  and  other  in- 
habitants  of  bathtubs,  and  a roller  toy  with  rubber 
wheels  and  a handle  made  of  an  extruded  acetate 
rod  filled  with  vari-colored  molded  shapes  and  fig- 
ures.  His  drinking  cup  is  molded  polystyrene  and 
his  feeding  dish  is  molded  of  thermosetting  material 
mounted  in  a metal  frame.  Both  Mrs.  Bruce  and  the 
baby's  nurse  are  convinced  of  the  appropriateness 
of  plastics  articles  for  children  from  the  standpoints 
of  sanitation  and  safety. 
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leaders  in  the  industry 


Neil  O.  Broderson,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  The  Society  of  the  Plastics 
Industry,  Inc.,  is  also  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Rochester  Button 
Company,  Rochester,  New  York.  After  serving  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve,  he  became  associated  with  the  Accolite  Manufacturing 
Company,  one  of  the  first  to  manufacture  molded  plastic  buttons  from 
phenolics.  He  was  the  first  to  develop  the  use  of  preforming  machines 
for  the  handling  of  molding  materials,  enobling  the  use  of  the  two-piece 
flash  type  die.  In  1928,  Mr.  Broderson  was  elected  President  of  the 
Rochester  Button  Company  and  has  held  this  position  ever  since.  In 
1944,  Mr. ^Broderson  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  The  Society  of  the 
Plastics  Industry,  in  1945  he  was  elected  President  ond  in  1947,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board. 


NEIl  O.  BRODERSON 


John  D.  Cochrane,  Jr.,  Director  of  Research  and  Development  for  the 
Formica  Insulation  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  bom  in  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  and  received  a B.S.  and  M.S.  from  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  He  was  employed  for  a year  as  a laboratory  assis- 
tant  in  the  Research  Laboratory  of  Applied  Chemistry  at  M.I.T.  ond 
then  in  1925  he  joined  Formica  asa  project  engineer.  The  first  significont 
steps  in  the  development  of  decorative  laminates  from  condensotion 
resins  were  initiated  by  Mr.  Cochrane  in  1927,  ond  from  that  time  to 
the  present  day,  his  efforts  have  been  increasingly  directed  toword 
resin  improvement,  filler  improvement,  technique  betterment  ond  on 
overall  better  decorative  laminate.  For  1947,  Mr.  Cochrane  was  awarded 
the  John  Wesley  Hyatt  Award  for  the  Advancement  of  Plastics,  the 
seventh  recipient  of  this  honor.  He  received  the  oword  for  outstonding 
Work  in  the  development  and  contlnued  improvement  of  commercially 
acceptable  decorative  laminates  from  condensation  resins. 


JOHN  D.  COCHRANE,  JR. 


Howard  M.  Hubbard,  the  new  President  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg. 
Co.  of  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio,  possesses  an  enviable  twenty-five  year 
background  of  management  and  production  experience.  A graduate 
engineer.  Mr.  Hubbard  holds  a B.M.E.  from  Northeastern  University, 
Boston,  and  an  M.B.A.  from  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration.  He  has  served  as  president  of  two  nationally  known 
corporations:  The  Elliott  Co.,  Jeanette,  Penna.,  ond  Greenfield  Tap  & Die 
Corp.,  Greenfield,  Mass.  He  has  also  served  in  the  capacities  of  Con- 
troller.  Seere tary  & Treasurer  and  Company  Director  of  the  Harris- 
Seybold-Potter  Co.,  Qeveland.  For  the  past  three  years  Mr.  Hubbard 
has  been  self-employed  as  a Consulting  and  Development  Engineer 
dealing  with  new  produets,  manufacturing  and  export  of  heavy  power 
equipment. 


HOWARD  M.  HUBBARD 
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Plastic  Give-aways 

(Continued  -from  page  16) 

protractor  and  small  French  curve.  A %"  hoie  pro- 
vides  a finger  pivot  for  drowing  circles  of  different 
sizes  with  the  pencil  placed  between  the  comb  teeth 
at  various  points.  Ruler  ond  protractor  markings  are 
wiped  in  in  white,  and  the  back  of  the  comb  provides 
ample  space  for  stamping  ond  odvertising  message. 
Gold  foil  has  been  used  effectively  in  contrast  with 
the  black  styrene  by  one  customer. 

Those  companies  whose  programs  have  been  dis- 
cussed  thus  far  produce  orticles  basically  of  plastics. 
Any  other  material,  such  as  the  chain  in  a coin 
holder,  is  incidental.  Another  important  company  in 
the  plastics  novelty  field,  though  it  does  not  com- 
pletely  specialize  in  them,  is  Brown  & Bigelow,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota. 

This  firm's  1947  sales  volume  totaled  nearly  $35,- 
000,000  divided  among  calendars,  leather  goods,  en- 
graving,  playing  cards,  direct  mail  and  novelty  busi- 
ness. The  novelty  business  accounted  for  about  30% 
of  the  entire  volume,  and  in  this  line  of  well  over  100 
items,  consisting  of  modernistic  calendars,  pencils, 
ash  trays,  desk  pads,  lighters,  thermometers,  key 
chains  and  pens,  60%  use  plastics  materials  either 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  company  started  using  plastics  in  about  1934. 
At  present,  they  use  cellulose  acetate  butyrate,  poly- 
styrene  and  cellulose  acetate  for  injection  molding 
purposes;  a variety  of  phenolic  formulations  in  trans- 
fer molded  articles;  and  a certain  amount  of  cellulose 
nitrate  in  fabricated  form.  Some  of  the  more  staple 
items  are  modernistic  calendars,  pencils,  pens,  and 
desk  pads. 

Prices 

Prices  of  the  modernistic  calendars  range  from  20c 
to  50c  each  when  purchased  in  moderately  large 
quontities;  pencils  from  40c  to  $2.00;  other  plastics 
items  seil  for  15c.  In  combined  materials,  the  range 
is  very  wide,  running  up  to  about  $20  for  a plastics 
ond  gold  item. 

Brovm  & Bigelow  seil  their  products  through  their 
own  staff.  They  have  900  salesmen  in  this  country, 
operating  out  of  35  offices,  covering  every  type  of 
business  from  big  companies  like  Allis-Chalmers  to 
crossroads  stores.  They  also  have  branches  in  Mex- 
ico and  South  America. 

The  company  prcduces  its  products  in  several 
plants  of  its  own  in  St.  Paul.  For  their  molded  items 
they  make  use  of  the  latest  type  automatic  cycle  in- 
jection molding  machines.  Multiple  molds  operated 
in  a single  cycle  have  been  utilized  to  step  up  pro- 
duction. 

Along  entirely  different  lines,  a plastics  phono- 
graph  record  is  being  exploited  for  advertising  pur- 
poses by  Picturetone  Records,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Capitalizing  on  the  success  of  their  low-price  paper 
and  acetate  children's  records,  the  company  is  now 
offering  blanks  of  the  same  material  for  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  purposes. 

To  show  bottlers  the  promotional  backing  avail- 
able  to  them  for  a new  soft  drink  produced  by  the 
Matey  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  com- 
pany's  advertising  agency,  Badger  & Browning  & 
Hersey,  Inc.,  produced  a record  on  a QV2"  disk  which 
carried  a minute  and  a half  message.  This  was 
mailed  out  in  a portfolio  in  answer  to  inquiries 


prompted  by  trade  advertising.  The  portfolio  con- 
tained  all  the  usual  advertising  promotion  pieces 
such  as  magazine  ads,  point-of-sale  display  pieces 
and  window  streamers,  but  the  novelty  piece  was 
the  record  which  allowed  the  dealers  to  hear  the 
commercial  that  would  back  up  their  sales  over  the 
radio.  This  made  a much  livelier  impression  than 
could  be  made  by  the  mere  statement  that  dealers 
would  receive  "spot"  radio  coverage,  even  if  it  were 
accomplished  by  the  actual  text  of  the  script. 

Adverdisk  Potentialities 

The  Adverdisk  has  many  potentialities,  according 
to  Leroy  Pearlmon,  President  of  Picturetone.’  Aside 
from  straight  messages,  it  lends  itself  to  the  musical 
jingle  type  of  advertising,  ond,  as  in  the  children's 
records,  it  can  have  any  type  of  art  work  on  the 
paper  base,  thus  affording  the  advertiser  another 
opportunity  to  picture  his  product. 

Ease  of  handling  mokes  the  records  an  excellent 
mailing  piece,  and  the  toughness  inherent  in  the 
plastics  fits  them  for  a rugged  life  as  convention 
give-aways  or  salesman  pieces.  The  possibilities  of 
die-cut  records  in  the  shape  of  the  product  itself  or  its 
trade-mark  has  also  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Pearl- 
man. 

Lumarith  is  the  acetate  used  by  Picturetone;  Ray- 
Craft's  butyrate  is  Tenite  II;  and  Vinylite  is  employed 
by  Emeloid.  Rula-Comb  is  made  of  Lustron  poly- 
styrene. 


★ ★ ★ 


Toy  founders.  Inc.,  1 12  f.  Atwater  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  makes  this  water 
toy,  caL'ed  **Finny  Fish*'  of  cellulose  acetate  butyrate  Tenite,  monu- 
factured  by  Tennessee  Eastman  Corp.,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  To  wind,  the 
small  crank  in  the  snout  is  turned  while  the  tail  is  held  stationary.  Set 
free,  the  fish  darts  away  with  tail  in  motion.  A water  ballast  Controls 
buoyancy  and  lifelike  operation. 


PEGS-SAWDUST 
ITALIAN  PUMICE 

No  dust,  always  uniform,  prompt  shipments.  Tumbting,  cleaning 
for  Plastics,  Metol  and  allied  industries. 

NATIONAL  SAWDUST  CO.,  INC. 

78  North  6fh  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Somples  and  Prices  upon  request. 
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getting  personal 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  The  So- 
ciety of  The  Plastics  Industry,  Inc., 
has  ■elected  eight  company  mem- 
bers,  seven  of  which  are  in  the 
United  States  and  the  eighth  in  Vic- 
toria, Australia. 

The  new  members  are:  DECO- 
PLASTICS,  INC.,  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky,  THE  M.  W.  KELLOGG  CO., 
of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  KOPPLIN 
HOLDING  CORP.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri,  THE  POLYMER  CORP.  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  ROSS  & ROBERTS, 
INC.,  of  West  Haven,  Conn.,  the 
UNITED  STATES  TESTING  CO., 
INC,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  WOLVE- 
RINE  PLASTICS,  INC,  of  Milan, 
Mich.,  and  MOULDED  PRODUCTS, 
LTD.,  of  Victoria,  Australia. 


A.  N.  WILLIAMS,  formerly  Sales 
Manager  of  General  American  Plas- 
tics Division,  has  recently  been  pro- 
moted  to  the  position  of  General 
Sales  Manager,  General  American 
Plastics  Division. 


Charles  Goodyear  memorial  medals  awarded 
by  the  division  of  rubber  chemisfry,  American 
Chemical  Society,  for  outstanding  scientific  con- 
fribufions  to  the  rubber  industry,  were  recently 
presented  to  two  internationally-known  Akron 
rubber  scientists,  Dr.  George  Oenslager  and  Dr. 
Waldo  L.  Semon  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chemical  Society  in  Chicaqo.  Dr.  Oenslager,  re- 
tired,  was  formerly  with  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Com- 
pany, and  Dr.  Waldo  L.  Semon  is  B.  F.  Goodrich's 
director  of  pioneering  research  center  in  Breeks- 
ville,  Ohio. 


ROYAL  LITTLE,  president  of  Tex- 
tron, Inc.,  has  announced  the  pur- 
Chase  of  all  assets  of  Esmond  Mills, 
Inc.,  makers  of  the  Esmond  line  of 
robe  cloth,  blankets  and  napped 
fabrics,  in  exchange  for  139,508 
shares  of  its  $1.25  convertible  pre- 
ferred  stock. 


WAYNE  J.  HOLMAN,  JR.,  has  been 
named  vice  president  ond  general 
manager  of  Chicopee  Sales  Corpo- 
ration, New  York  City,  according  to 
an  announcement  made  by  G.  O. 
LIENHARD,  president. 

Holman  joined  Chicopee  in  1940. 
Since  1942  he  has  served  as  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Lumite  Divi- 
sion, which  was  organized  under 
his  direction. 

He  succeeds  Harris  McLaughlin, 
who  has  moved  to  the  West  Coast 
on  his  retirement  from  active  busi- 
ness life. 


GEORGE  ALEXANDER  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  manager 
of  the  General  Electric  Company's 
laminated  plastics  plant  in  Coshoc- 
ton,  Ohio,  in  which  position  he  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  Coshocton 
Works'  new  varnish  plant. 

Mr.  Alexander  has  been  with  GE 
since  1930,  when  he  joined  the  com- 
pany as  a development  chemist. 
Prior  to  this  he  was  a research  fel- 
low at  the  Mellon  Institute  of  Indus- 
trial  Research. 


DANIEL  F.  KAY  has  been  appoint- 
ed General  Sales  Manager,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  by 
Northeaster  Plastics,  Inc.,  588  Com- 
monwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mr.  Kay  is  in  complete  charge  of 
sales  and  will  immediately  proceed 
to  expand  the  number  of  sales  rep 
resentatives  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Kay  was  formerly  associated  with 
the  A.  J.  Siris  Products  Corp.,  of 
New  York  for  over  five  years,  and 
prior  to  that  with  the  Columbia 
Products  Corp.  of  New  York  for  ten 
years. 


JOHN  E.  CURRIER  has  just  been 
appointed  New  York  representative 
for  the  plastic  molding  equipment 
line  of  the  F.  J.  Stokes  Machine 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Currier  is  an  experienced  tech- 
nical  representative  and  sales  engi- 
neer,  with  a wide  background  in 
research  and  quality  control.  He  is 
also  a member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Plastics  Industry  and  the  Society  of 
Plastics  Engineers,  of  which  he  has 
been  three  times  a director. 


DAN  C.  HUNGERFORD,  president 
of  Hungerford  Plastics  Corporation 
of  Murray  Hill,  N.  J.,  has  announced 
that  DONALD  P.  HESS  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  has  been  elected  to  the 
corporation's  board  of  directors  and 
has  been  made  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  Mr.  Hess  is 
president  of  the  American  Bosch 
Corporation,  and  is  a director  of 
several  other  well-known  compa- 
nies. 


Well  known  plastics  executive,  Gordon  Brown, 
of  Bakelite,  is  also  a famed  gourmet.  He  is 
here  in  the  vestments  of  the  honorary  Chevaliers 
du  Tastevin,  at  the  recent  dinner  at  the  Ritz 
Cariton  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

EDWARD  G.  GRAY  has  been  ap- 
pointed Works  engineer  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company's  laminated 
plastics  plant  in  Coshocton,  Ohio. 
An  employee  of  GE  since  1925,  Mr. 
Gray  joined  the  Plastics  Division  in 
1928  as  Cleveland  sales  representa- 
tive. 


STEPHEN  M.  HARRIS  is  the  new 
Sales  and  Advertising  Manager  of 
the  American  Plastic  Mfg.  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  it  has  been  announced 
by  A.  LANTZ,  General  Manager  of 
the  company. 

].  L.  WILLIAMS  has  been  named 
laboratory  director  of  the  Styron 
Control  and  Development  Labora- 
tory at  The  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
pany, Midland,  Michigan.  He  has 
been  with  Dow  since  1933. 

R.  E.  PETERSON  was  named  as 
assistant  laboratory  director  for  the 
same  laboratory. 
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ROBERT  M.  GUBBINS  has  been  ap- 
pointed  Plant  Superintendent  at  G. 
Felsenthal  & Sons,  Inc.,  4100  W. 
Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  51,  111.  Mr. 
Gubbins  will  have  complete  super- 
vision  of  plant  manufacturing  oper- 
ations,  and  will  assist  Harry  F.  Slot- 
tag.  Vice  President  in  charge  of  pro- 
duction. 

He  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
Plastics  Division  of  A.  C.  Spark 
Plug  Division,  General  Motors  Corp., 
Flint,  Mich. 


J.  P.  REMENSNYDER,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Heyden  Chemical  Corpo- 
ration, has  been  named  a member 
of  the  Board  of  the  Synthetic  Or- 
ganic  Chemical  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  Remensnyder,  who  is  in 
charge  of  sales  for  Heyden,  suc- 
ceeds  DR.  W.  M.  BILLING,  who  was 
named  first  vice  president  of  the 
S.O.C.M.A. 


WALTER  GEIST,  president  of  Allis- 
Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  was  awarded  an  honorary 
doctor  of  engineering  degree  by 
the  Michigan  College  of  Mining 
and  Technology  at  Houghton, 
Mich. 

Mr.  Geist  is  a trustee  of  St.  Olaf 
College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  govemors  of 
Marquette  University  in  Milwau- 
kee, and  an  associate  of  Northwest- 
ern University.  He  also  holds  an 
honorary  doctor  of  law  degree  from 
Lawrence  College. 

The  oward  was  made  at  the 
schooTs  commencement  ceremonies 
which  were  addressed  by  LEIGH 
WILLARD,  president  of  the  Inter- 
lake  Iron  Co.,  and  Interlake  Chem- 
ical Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  dnd  a 
director  of  Allis-Chalmers. 


The  Detroit  Mold  Engineering  Com- 
pany announces  that  as  part  of  a 
company  expansion  program,  L.  J. 
M O R R I S O N , vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales,  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  and  as- 
signed  additional  executive  duties. 
Mr.  Morrison  has  been  with  the 
company  since  its  organization  in 
1942. 


In  recognition  of  his  research  efforts 
in  the  laminated  field,  GEORGE  E. 
POWER,  senior  project  engineer  of 
The  Formica  Insulation  Company, 
has  been  elected  to  membership  in 
Sigma  XI,  honorary  national  re- 
search fraternity. 

Mr.  Power,  associated  with  For- 
mica for  seven  years,  has  com- 
pleted  widespread  research  on 
high-value  electrical  insulators.  His 
Work  has  also  included  the  devel- 
opment of  laminated  wood  Prod- 
ucts and  the  application  of  statis- 
tical  methods  to  industrial  pro- 
cedures. 

The  president  of  the  Plastic  Mate- 
rials Manufacturer's  Association, 
J.  R.  HOOVER,  has  predicted  that 
plastic  materials  will  be  in  much 
better  supply  this  year  due  to  the 
fact  that  new  facilities  have  re- 
cently  come  into  production. 

A.  RAYSSON  has  been  appointed 
Sales  ond  Merchandising  Manager 
of  proprietary  items  by  the  Plastics 
Div;sion  of  the  General  American 
Transportation  Corporation.  He  will 
be  in  charge  of  General  American's 
Cher-Chair,  infont's  training  seat,  as 
well  as  the  company's  tableware, 
cutlery  trays  and  other  hardware, 
houseware  and  chinaware  items. 

Mr.  Raysson  recently  resigned  as 
General  Sales  Manager  of  the  Do- 


classified  ads 


Minimum  space  live  lines.  Count  seven  words 
to  a line.  $1.50  a line  per  insertion.  Cash 
with  order. 


CHEMICAL-MECHANICAL  ENGINEER.  strong 
extrusion  background;  4 years  wire  & cable 
industry,  7 years  other  responsible  experience 
research,  development,  control,  administra- 
tion.  Would  relocate  for  progressive  plastics 
activity.  33,  family.  Box  183  Plastics,  342 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  New  York. 


WANTED — Large  engineering  firm  wishes  to 
acquire  several  complete  plastics  plants 
through  purchase  of  (1)  capital  stock,  (2)  as* 
sets,  (3)  machinery  and  equipment,  whole  or 
in  part.  Personnel  retained  where  possible, 
strictest  confidence.  Box  1241,  1474  Broadway, 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
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Complete 

Coveraqe 


mestic  Appliance  Division  of  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 


ARTHUR  V.  TODD  has  been  named 
the  central  New  York  representa- 
tive for  the  Steiner  Plastics  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Inc.,  of  Long 
Island  City,  New  York.  His  terri- 
tory  will  include  Buffalo,  Utica, 
Syracuse  and  Rochester. 


PLASTICS  MODELS 

Accurately  Made 

• ore  the  perfect  presentation  for  increasing  soles 

• will  reduce  costly  errors  in  mold  moking 

Send  blueprint  for  quotation — no  obligation— confidential 

TRADE  ENGINEERING  CO. 

2316  THIRO  AVENUE.  N.  Y.  C. 


DL A DES 

FOR  PENCIL  SHARPENERS 

UNIFORM  HIGHEST  QUALITY  • WILL  FIT  ACCURATELY 
Write  for  Quotation 

NORWALK  RAZOR  & BLADE  CO.-  204  MORRIS  AVE.-  NEWARK  3,  N.  J. 

I 


\ 

/ 


Plastic  Moidings  Corp. 

Specialists  in  large  confract  com* 
pression  molding.  Established  1923. 

859  Hathaway  Street  CHerry  7743-4 
CINCtNNATI  3,  OHIO 


IF  YOU  WANT  OUTLETS  CONTACT  US 

Anything  pertaining  to  Smokers  Articies 
or  General  Merchandising  and  Novelties 
★ ★ ★ 

We  Contact  Jobbers  and  Chain  Stores  and 
Department  Stores  from  Coast  to  CoastI 
(We  Will  Carry  Our  Own  Account,  if  Necessary) 

M.  B.  SIEGEL 

ASSOCIATES 

FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 
63  E,  ADAMS  ST.  CHICAGO  3,  III. 
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whafs  new 


The  Metallurgy  Division  oi  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  111  Plastics  Avenue,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  has  issued  a concise  4-page  illustrated 
booklet  devoted  to  a description  of  G-E  perma- 
ment  magnet  sub-assemblies,  which  describes 
how  these  magnetic  sub-assemblies  eliminate 
assembly  line  rejects,  the  high  cost  of  test 
equipment,  breaking  and  chipping  losses,  and 
the  expense  of  shipping  semi-finished  mag- 
nets. 


The  Formlca  Insulation  Company,  4620  Spring 

Grove  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  recent- 
ly  visited  by  Morris  Sanders,  noted  New  York 
architect  and  consultant  on  plastics  producf 
development  and  design  for  the  company. 
He  stated  that  "improved  utility  and  beauty 
in  Products  obtained  through  refinements  in 
development  and  design  will  supply  a dis- 
tinct  benefit  to  consumers  and  to  the  public." 

"Manufacturers,"  he  added,  "are  accelerat- 
ing  their  efforts  to  improve  utility  and  beauty 
of  such  Products. 


The  F.  I.  Stokes  Machine  Company,  6040 

Tabor  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  of- 
fers  the  heavier-built,  streamlined  one-piece- 
frame  No.  235-A  fully  automatic  plastics- 
molding  press,  with  improved  slow-close, 
high  pressure  control.  Stokes  has  incorporated 
in  this  new  50-ton  hydraulic  press  many 
features  which  their  research  with  industry 
indicated  would  give  greater  flexibility  and 
deaner  press  room  set-up. 

Lester-Phoenix,  Inc.,  2711  Church  Avenue, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  established  new  rop- 
resentation  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  and  has 
instituted  a new  installation  program  there. 
The  new  representative  is  Seaboard  Ma- 
chinery  Company,  which  was  organized  as  a 
partnership  in  March,  1948.  The  partners  are 
William  J.  Hennessy,  Jack  W.  Ditewig  and 
Richard  H.  Priest.  The  company  has  a new, 
modern  building  which  provides  6,000  squore 
feet  of  floor  space  located  at  3212  East  Olym- 
pic  Blvd.  in  Los  Angeles. 


So/es  representatives  for  the  Plastics  Molding 
Machine  Division  of  the  Van  Dorn  fron  Works 
Company,  2685  E.  79th  St.,  Cleveland,  view  the 
improved  Van  Dorn  plastic  press  at  their  annual 
sales  convention.  Left  to  right;  Earl  Jaynes,  Carl 
Keller,  Dick  Neubauer,  Edward  Kalla,  Howard 
McNash,  Robert  Bell,  Joe  Barzantni,  Jack  Vin- 
mont.  Jr.,  and  Joseph  J.  Reichel  (Sales  Manager). 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio, 

has  named  Federal  Tax  Counsel,  J.  E.  Carter, 
the  new  Assisfant  Secretary,  it  has  been 
announced  by  Willis  F.  Avery,  Company  Sec- 
retary. 

Carter  joined  B.  F.  Goodrich  in  1929  as  a 
staff  member  of  the  controller's  division,  later 
heading  a group  of  accounting  departments 
and  was  supervisor  of  budgets  before  enter- 
ing  the  legal  department  in  1943. 


This  portable  pantograph  machine  is  being 
marketed  by  the  Mico  Instrument  Company,  80 
Trowbridge  Street,  Cambridge  38,  Massachu- 
setts. A new  2 and  3-dimensional  Engraver,  it 
is  engineered  for  extreme  simplicity  and  re- 
quires  no  highiy  skilled  mechanic  for  its  suc- 
cessful  use.  Three-dimensional  milling  is  ac- 
complished  by  merely  tracing  the  shape  of  an 
enlarged  master  with  the  Stylus. 


The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore 

3,  Maryland,  Chemicals  Division,  has  an- 
nounced through  Robert  H.  Kittner,  vice  pres- 
ident in  charge  of  the  division,  that  Eleanor 
F.  Horsey  of  Greensboro,  Maryland,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  staff.  She  will  pre- 
pare  technical  reports  and  other  written 
materials  for  customer  information  and  In- 
dustrlal  distribution  on  Marvinol  VR-10  and 
other  chemical  products  of  the  Martin  Com- 
pany. She  will  be  assigned  to  the  maln  office 
of  the  division  at  501  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore 
2,  ond  will  work  with  the  Martin  Technical 
Service  Group.  Miss  Horsey,  a graduate  of 
Comell  University,  has  been  associated  with 
the  Hercules  Powder  Company  since  1942, 
and  was  with  the  Borden  Company  prior  to 
that  time. 


NCORPORATt  D 


June  7,  1948 


fjt.cr  moM  AvtNut  txTtwsrOM 
MEW  PMILAOCLPHIA,  OHIO 


Vincent  -Edwards  & Co, 

342  lladison  Aye. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Attentlon:  Ur,  Norman  L,  Heraey,  Editor 


Dear  Ur,  Heraey: 

Ihank  you  very  muoh  for  your  letter  of  June  3 and  we  oertainly 
appreciate  the  fine  oo-operation  you  have  given  ua. 

■ffe  are  going  to  oontact  theae  varioua  oompanlea  and  hope  that 
they  can  fumiah  ua  with  the  plaatio  Itema  we  dealre, 

Your  oo-operation  is  excellent  ant}  we  like  it  very  muoh, 

Cordially  yours, 

CARDINAL  ESOODCO,  INC. 


r;  G 


C,  C,  steiner.  President 
CCS : pab 


Plastics  welcomes  inquiries  from  its  reacJers  at  all  times. 
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The  DoAll  Company,  2S4  North  Laurel  Ave- 
nue, Des  Plaines,  Illinois,  has  announced  that 
its  most  recent  deveFopment  is  inlinitely  vari- 
able speed  in  a Precision  Die  Filer.  Stepless 
speeds  from  170  to  470  strokes  per  minute 
are  made  possible  through  the  use  of  a 
DoAll  Speedmaster,  Model  No.  3A.  This 
means  faster  cutting  and  longer  tool  life, 
whether  the  machine  is  used  for  f iling,  scrw- 
ing,  or  honing,  in  a complete  range  of  ma- 
terials. 


A radio  octive  isotopa,  byproduct  of  the  na- 
tion's  afomic  energy  plants,  is  the  heart  of  a 
new  gauge  for  measuring  the  thichness  of  Plio~ 
film  and  other  thin  films  on  continuous  produc- 
tion  equipment.  Oevefoped  by  W.  E.  Morris, 
above,  of  the  research  laboratory,  the  Good- 
year Tire  & Rubber  Co.,  the  device  is  copobfe  of 
measuring  material  as  thin  as  one~thousandth 
of  an  ineh. 


The  F.  I.  Stokes  Machine  Company,  6040 

Tabor  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  of- 
fers  the  heavier-built,  streamlined  one-piece- 
frame  No.  235-A  fully  automatic  plastics- 
molding  press,  with  improved  slow-close, 
high  pressure  control.  Stokes  has  incorporated 
in  this  new  50-ton  hydraulic  press  many 
features  which  their  research  with  industry 
indicated  would  give  greater  flexibility  and 
deaner  press  room  set-up. 


The  General  Electric  Company 's  Chemical 

Department,  1 Plastics  Avenue,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  has  issued  a 30-page  illustrated  bulle- 
tin describing  in  detail  G-E  silicone  products. 
It  covers  the  new  G-E  silicone  resins,  oils, 
greases,  water  repellents,  and  rubber  to- 
gether  with  their  many  industrial  uses.  Charts 
and  tables  are  included  for  handy  reference. 


The  Ploskon  Division  of  the  Libbey-Owens- 
Ford  Glass  Company,  2112  Sylvan  Avenue, 
Toledo  6,  Ohio,  supplies  the  thermosetting 
ureaformaldehyde  molding  material  for  Gen- 
eral Electric's  new  plastic  table  radio  cabinet. 
Designed  to  fill  the  demand  for  a table  radio 
which  is  movable  from  room  to  room  yet  pro- 
vides  complete  radio  reception,  this  ivory 
model  114W  is  a four-tube  sei  which  incorpo- 
rates  GE's  beamascope  which  eliminates  the 
need  for  an  outdoor  aerial.  The  tuning  range 
is  from  540  to  1,600  kilocycles. 


COMBINATION 
EDGING  AND 
FOLDiNG 
MACHINE 


This  combination  edginq  and  folding  machine 

is  now  available  through  the  Taber  Instrument 
Corporation,  120  Goundry  Street,  North  Tona- 
wanda.  New  York.  It  will  simultaneously  bead 
or  fold  one  or  both  parallel  edges  of  sheet 
plastic  in  like  or  different  beads  of  folds.  The 
machine  can  bead  or  fold  500  to  1000  inches 
of  sheet  plastic  per  minute  ranging  in  gauge 
from  .005  to  .020  in  thickness  and  from  2 to  20 
inches  in  width. 

The  machine  is  operated  automatically  and 
continuously  when  roll  material  is  used,  but 
sheets,  die  cut  or  printed  blanks  are  fed  by 
hand.  A variety  of  dies  are  available  and 
special  dies  may  be  designed  to  meet  indi- 
vidual problems.  One  die  combination  may 
be  quickly  changed  for  another  because  of 
the  forming  and  cooling  die  holders  which  are 
standard  equipment  with  the  machine. 
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All  executives  interested  in  the  sub- 
jects  covered  should  check  off  the 
booklets  wanted  on  the  form  below 
and  mail  it  to  PLASTICS. 


The  E.  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  & Company, 

Inc.,  Wilmington  98,  Delcrware,  has  announced 
a reduction  of  25c  per  pound — from  $2.50  to 
$2.25 — on  two  compositions  of  nylon  molding 
powder.  The  two  compositions,  FM-6503  and 
FM-6501,  are  derived  from  the  same  basic 
type  of  nylon  plastic.  One  was  specially  de- 
veloped  for  solution  coating  of  wire,  fabrics, 
fibers  and  yarns  and  the  other  for  injection 
molding  and  extrusion  where  great  flexibility 
is  desirable. 

The  Du  Pont  Company  produces  eight  other 
compositions  of  nylon  molding  powders  which 
will  not  be  affecled  by  the  price  change. 


The  Atlas  Powder  Company.  904  Market 

Street,  Wilmington  99,  Delawore,  has  ap- 
pointed  C.  D.  Couch  as  Directcr  of  Sales  of 
ihe  company's  Coated  Fabrics  Division  in 
Stamford,  Conn.  Mr.  Couch  was  formerly 
with  the  Celanese  Corporation  and  later  was 
Merchandise  Manager  for  Comprehensive 
Fabrics,  Inc.  He  has  charge  of  all  Zapon- 
Keratol  Plastic. 


1.  27  WAYS  TO  USE  FABRICATED  PLAS- 
TICS. A new  informative  booklet  which 
presents  the  latest  developments  in  plastics 
fabrication  and  shows  opplicotlons  to  many 
indugtrial,  commercial  and  consumer  prod- 
ucts. 


2.  VINYUTE  RESINS  AND  PLASTICS.  This 
is  a concise,  authoritative  guide  to  the  forms, 
properties  and  uses  of  Vinylite  brand  resins 
and  plastics.  Because  of  the  wide  range  of 
applications,  however,  this  booklet  merely 
indicates  actual  and  potential  value. 


3.  TAYLOR  ELECTRIC  CONTACT  CON- 
TROLLER.  An  illustrated  booklet  which  de- 
scribes  the  Controller  for  on-off  applications 
invelving  temperature,  pressure,  flow,  llquid 
level  or  humidity  such  as  ovens,  driers, 
heaters,  vats,  cookers  or  tanks. 


4.  HERCULES  PRODUCTS.  This  attractively 
illustrated  booklet  classifies  all  of  the  com- 
pany's  Chemicals  by  family  groups  and 
approximately  100  Chemicals  are  described. 
All  of  the  Products  lists  are  briefly  de- 
scribed  as  to  chemical  makeup,  uses  and 
potential  applications. 


PLASTICS 

342  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  wifhout  cost  or  obligation  the 
booklets  checked  here. 

1.  Fobricoted  Plastics 

2.  Vinylite  Resins  & Plastics 

3.  Contact  Controller 

4.  Hercules  Products 

NAME 


COMPANY 

ADDRESS 


The  Tennessee  Eastman  Corporation,  Kings- 
port,  Tennessee,  has  dnnounced  the  appoint- 
ment  of  a Chicago  representative  to  solicit 
sales  of  its  Chemicals.  The  new  representa- 
tive. Mr.  R.  H.  Cannon,  Ir.,  has  opened 
his  Office  at  360  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111.  Mr.  Cannon  has  been  associated 
with  the  chemical  sales  activities  of  the  com- 
pany since  February,  1947. 


This  large  copocity  thermoplostic  injection  mo/d- 
ing machine,  capable  of  molding  40  ounces  of 
acetate  or  32  'ounces  of  po/ysfyrene  per  cycie, 
was  developed  recently  by  the  Hydraulic  Press 
Manufacturing  Company,  Mount  Gitead,  Ohio. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest,  single  noxxle  injection 
machines  ever  built,  ond  molds  all  types  of 
thermo-plastic  material  (vinyl-vinylidene  chlo- 
ride  requires  special  alloy  heating  chamber). 
This  new  H-P-M  40  ounce  Injection  Machine  is 
entirely  automatic.  Only  the  removal  of  the 
molded  parts  is  required  by  the  operator  after 
they  have  been  automatically  ejected  from  the 
mold. 


The  Synvar  Corporation,  Front  and  Lombard 

Streets,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  has  prepared 
new  instructions  describing  their  rubber  com- 
pounding  resins.  This  bulletin  is  issued  in 
the  form  of  supplementary  shøets  to  be  added 
to  their  present  "Green  Booklet"  coverlng  the 
iiidustrial  resins  manufactured  by  the  firm. 

This  group  of  Synvar  resins,  known  under 
the  name  "Synvarite  RC,"  is  especially 
formulaled  for  compounding  with  the  Buna  N 
and  Buna  S type  rubbers.  In  these  compounds 
they  improve  the  mechanical  properties,  hard- 
ness,  chemical-solvent-  and  hoat-resistance 
ond  considerably  improve  the  Processing. 


Rohm  & Haas  Company,  222  West  Washing- 
ton Square, ' Philadelphip  5,  Pa.,  has  an- 
nounced a new  medium-flow  acrylic  molding 
powder,  which  is  being  manufactured  at  the 
company's  Bristol,  Pa.,  plant  and  offered  to 
molders  under  the  name  of  Plexiglas  VM. 
It  is  available  in  commercial  quantities  at 
the  company's  standard  acrylic  molding 
powder  prices. 


The  Palmer-Snile  Co.,  12654  Mansfield  Ave., 
Oefroif,  Michigan,  manufacture  a new  side  dump 
trailer  truck  which  comes  in  two  styles.  Gear 
Type  dumping  rockers  provide  easy  operating, 
smooth  action  dumping— no  mechonism  to  wear 
out.  Dumping  is  controlled  to  either  right  or 
left  side,  whichever  is  desired.  Automatic  coupler 
at  rear  is  standard  equipment  and  permits  use 
of  this  trailer  in  train  hauling. 


The  Plax  Corporation,  76  Talcott  Road,  West 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  has  opened  another 
regional  sales  office  at  415  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  with  James  Q.  Burgess  in 
charge.  Two  more  Plax  offices  in  other  sections 
of  the  country  are  expected  to  be  established 
within  a year,  according  to  Henry  E.  Griffith, 
sales  manager  of  the  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
extruders. 


The  Monsanto  Chemical  Company,  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  has  announced  the 
availability  of  a new  vinyl  plasticizer  of  the 
phosphate  type.  Known  as  Santicizer  141,  it 
is  specially  designed  as  a primary  plasticizer 
for  polyvinyl  chloride  and  polyvinyi  acetate 
film,  sheet  or  molded  articles. 

The  new  plasticizer  is  compatible  with  a 
wide  variety  of  resins,  in  addition  to  poly- 
vinyl chloride.  In  the  latter,  Santicizer  141 
possesses  low  volatility  and  imparts  good 
low-temperature  flexibilily,  excellent  solvent 
resistance,  and  flame  retardance. 


This  Temperature  Controller  is  a product  of  the 
IV.  5.  MacDonald  & Company,  33  University 
Road,  Cambridge  36,  Massachuseffs.  It  is  de- 
signed primarily  for  use  with  electrically 
heafed  ovens  and  furnaces  and  narrows  te  less 
than  1/10  degree  F.  any  temperature  fluctua- 
tiens  in  equipment  under  its  control.  Its  power 
handling  capadty  is  275  watt  at  110  volt  and 
550  watt  at  220  volt  ever  a femperofure  range 
from  room  temperature  te  1200  degrees  F. 
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DEFIANCE  ANNOUNCES 


TRI-DYNE  miom 


New  Defiance  Model  153  Tri- 
Dyne  Molding  Press  — 
increases  production  . . . im- 
proves  uniformity  a7id  ac- 
curacy  of  plastic  parts!  TRI- 
DYNE  Molding  offers  these 
exclusive  advantages— 

FAST  HEATING-in  three 
seconds  or  less,  raises  tem- 
perature  of  material  in  the 
press  as  much  as  150°  F. 

This  reduces  overall  mold- 
ing cycles,  resulting  in  20% 
to  90%  greater  production. 

Preheat  temperature  is  lower 
than  in  ordinary  molding 
methods — which  permits  use 
of  less  expensive  preheating 
methods  and  eliminates  hand- 
ling of  preforms  at  near- 
critical  temperatures. 

THOROUGH  MIXING  — assures 
uniform  heating  of  material  charge, 
more  uniform  cure,  fewer  rejects. 

ACCURATE  MOISTURE  CONTROL. 

TRI-DYNE  is  the  only  process  which  regu- 
lates  moisture  content  to  control  shrinkage, 
warping,  strength  and  electrical  properties. 

Proven  Performance!  This  new  Tri-Dyne  Press  has  been 
proved  in  15  months  of  production  at  Plastic  Research 
Products  Co.,  Urbana,  Ohio.  Defiance  also  manufactures  Plastic 
Preform  Presses,  No.  20  with  75  ton  capacity,  and  No.  45  with 
200  ton  capacity.  Write  for  bulletins.  Defiance  Machine  Works, 
Inc.,  2325  Madison  Ave.,  Toledo  2,  Ohio. 


itfrfilRC£ 

♦ ‘ ^ 


Defiance  Model  153  Tri- 
Dyne  Molding  Press  in 
operation  at  Plastic  Re- 
search Products  Co.,  who 
also  use  No.  20  Defiance 
Plastic  Preform  Presses  for 
their  preforming  require- 
ments. 


98  YEARS 
OF  PRECISION 
MANUFACTURING 


Greater  Stabilityl  A poly  vinyl  chloride-type 
resin  of  high  molecular  weight,  Marvinol  ofifers 
superior  resistance  to  heat,  light  and  other 
normally  destructive  factors. 


MARVINOL^  the  new  VINYL  RESIN 
£|iVes  you  all  these  advantaøes 


Unique  Versatility!  Easy  to  pro- 
cess,  Marvinol  resins  may  be 
calendered,  extruded,  injection 
molded,  used  in  non-aqueous  dis- 
persions,  formulated  as  unplas- 
ticized  rigids. 


Other  Advantages  to  CheerAboutI 

Can  give  crystal-clear  transparency, 
brilliant  or  delicate  colors. . . unusual 
“dryness”  . . . exceptional  toughnesa 
and  long  life  . . . may  be  tasteless, 
odorless  . . . easily,  quickly  cleaned. 


Broad  Temperature  Range!  Products 
made  from  Marvinol  resins  show  less 
heat  deformation  than  other  resins  . . . 
offer  positive  advantages  in  low  tem- 
perature flexibility. 


Ultra-Modern  Plant!  New  Marvinol 
plant  contains  latest  equipment  to 
assure  efficient  operation,  uniform 
product,  highest  quality.  Production 
quantities  of  Marvinol  resins  are  now 
available. 


C/ose  Cooperation!  No  division  of 
The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company  com- 
pounds  or  fabricates  in  the  plastics 
field.  Let  our  sales engineersand  modem 
customer  service  laboratory  help  solve 
your  Processing  problems.  Write  on 
your  company  letterhead  to:  Chemicals 
Division,  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Com- 
pany, Baltimore  3,  Md. 


RESINS,  PIASTICIZERS  AND  StABILIZERS  PRODUCEO  BY  THE  CHEMICALS  DIVISION  OF 
THE  GLENN  L.  MARTIN  COMPANY  • AN  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTION 


■‘8  ETTER  PRODUCTS,  ORE  AT  ER  PROORESS,  ARE  MADE  BY  MARTIN” 


COimPOUNDS 


DEPm  ON  G-E  MOLDING 

To  Maintain 
Uniform  Dielectric  Strength 

Your  production  can  be  smooth  tf  your  powder  is  unijorm 
from  batch  to  batch.  General  Electric  molding  compounds 
are  carefully  controlled  to  give  you  constant  physical  properties 
plus  consistent  molding  behavior.  The  results?  Often  they  includc 
fewer  rejects,  lower  production  costs. 

Quality  Control  Maintains  Uniformity 

Quality  control,  which  starts  when  raw  materials  are  received 
and  is  continued  through  every  phase  of  manufacturing  opera- 
tions,  assures  uniform  characteristics.  Careful  tests  check  for 
tensile  strength  . . . impact  strength  . . . dielectric  strength  . . . 


shrinkage  . . . pourability  . . . and  all  other  critical  properties 
that  affect  your  molding  op>erations.  No  batch  of  any  General 
Electric  compound  leaves  the  plant  until  it  has  been  thoroughly 
evaluated. 

Wide  Choice  of  Materials 

Choose  from  a number  of  standard  G-E  compounds,  phenolic 
or  phenol-modified  resins  with  fillers  of  wood  flour,  cotton 
flock,  fabric,  or  asbestos— in  colors  or  mottled  effects.  If  you 
prefer  a custom  compound.  General  Electric  has  facilities  and 
experience  to  meet  your  needs. 

Call  on  G-E  Technical  Service 

Skillful  G-E  application  engineers  stand  ready  to  serve  you. 
Let  them  apply  years  of  experience  plus  extensive  laboratory 
equipment  to  help  take  the  kinks  out  of  your  production.  And 
ask  to  see  a samplc  of  the  detailed  data  sheets  for  every  G-E 
compound.  Just  drop  a line  to  Section  DT-8,  Compound  Diinsion, 
Chemiccd  Department,  General  Electric  Company,  Pittsjield,  Mass. 
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The  Ox- Fibre  Brush 
Co.  chose  transparent 
plastic  SHOWBOXES 
as  the  ideal  packaging 
when  they  introduced  a 
line  of  all-plastic  brushes. 

Your  produet  will  seil 
better  displayed  in  a 

SHOWBOX.  Sturdy, 

Iow  in  cost  and 
avoilable  beautifully  imprinted. 
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HINGE 


. . . made  to  your  order 


THREADED  HINGE  PINS 

Threaded  pins  can  be  supplied  to  order  for  use 
as  hinge  pins,  in.serts  and  other  purposes.  They 
can  be  made  quickly  and  economically  in  many 
metals  . . . with  fluting,  knurling  or  threading  . . . 
diameters  from  1/32"  to  1/8"— lengths  up  to  1". 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  LITERATURE. 


JOHN  HASSALL,  INC. 

160  Clay  St.  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

Spedalists  in  cold-heading  • Established  1850 
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THE  CHEMICAL  FORMULARY, 
VOLUME  Vin.  This  book  contains 
a great  fund  of  ideas,  information, 
data  ond  formulae  that  would  other- 
wise  be  accessible  only  after  Con- 
sulting dozens  of  books.  Those  ac- 
quainted  with  the  previous  seven 
volumes  will  note  that  this  volume 
has  thousands  of  additional,  new, 
practical  and  tested  formulae,  some 
of  which  have  never  before  been 
published. 

The  Chemical  Formulory,  Volume 
Vill,  edited  by  H.  Bennett.  The 
Chemical  Publishing  Company,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  448  pages. 
Price:  $7.00. 


INTERNATIONAL  INDUSTRY 
YEARBOOK,  1948.  This  first  issue 
of  the  Yeorbook  offers  in  one  vol- 
ume,  the  most  significont  ond  gen- 
erally  valuable  progress  reports 
from  vorious  fields  of  engineering 
and  industry.  A remarkably  clear. 


semi-technical  language  is  used 
throughout  the  book  in  a readable 
style.  The  aim  of  the  Yearbook  was 
successfully  reached,  i.  e.,  "to  con- 
dense  the  important  and  salient 
technical  developments  described 
in  specialized  engineering  studies, 
magazines,  convention  reports,  etc., 
and  present  them  in  an  understand- 
able  form  to  industry  as  a whole." 

International  Industry  Yearbook, 
1948,  edited  by  Lloyd  J.  Hughlett. 
The  Kristen-Browne  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  414  pages.  $10.00. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  PLASTICS.  This 
is  Volume  I of  a source  book  of 
reseorch  and  patent  data  on  the 
properties  of  polymers  in  the  solid 
state,  the  behavior  of  macromo- 
lecules  in  solution,  and  the  mech- 
anism  of  polyreactions  in  abstracts 
from  all  the  important  technical 
scientific  journals  through  the  years 
1942  to  1946.  This  book  is  extremely 
detailed,  and  well-indexed,  with 
many  tobles,  diagrams,  and  figures. 

The  Science  of  Plastics,  edited 
by  H.  Mark  and  E.  S.  Proskauer. 
Interscience  Publishers,  215  4th 
Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  632 
pages.  Price:  $9.00. 


PLASTICS  MADE  PRACTICAL.  This 
book  is  intended  to  serve  as  a ref- 
erence guide  for  elementary  infor- 
mation on  a few  of  the  more  com- 
monly  known  plastics,  and  to  pro- 
vide  suggestions  for  processes 
which  will  aid  the  beginner  in  this 
Creative  handcraft.  Porticular  em- 
phasis  has  been  given  the  treat- 
ment  of  two  of  the  most  populor 
plastics,  Lucite  and  Plexiglas.  Plas- 
tics Made  Practical,  by  Chris  H. 
Groneman.  Published  by  The  Bruce 
Publishing  Company.  324  pages. 
Price,  $4.50. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  COLOR. 

The  author  presents  a complete 
treatment  of  the  entire  field  of  color 
in  simplified  terminology,  covering 
the  combined  effects  of  the  physical 
properties  of  light,  the  properties  of 
Vision  itself,  and  the  action  of  the 
mind  in  interpreting  color.  The  book 
contains  over  300  illustrations  as 
well  as  15  full-page  color  plates.  It 
is  a completely  non-mathematical 
book;  the  reader  is  not  expected  to 
have  a knowledge  of  either  physics 
or  psychology  beyond  the  first  prin- 
ciples. 

An  introduction  to  Color,  by  Dr. 
Ralph  M.  Evans.  John  Wiley  & Sons, 
Inc.,  440  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y.  340  pages.  Price:  $6.00. 


POLYSTYRENE 
SUPPORTS  SIGN  CABLES 

High  productive  capacity  is  combined  with  an 
excellent  choice  of  material  in  the  manufacture  of 
polystyrene  tube  and  cable  supports  for  cold  cathode 
lighting  signs.  Injection  molded  of  Lustron  by  the 
South  Gate  Tool  Engineering  Co.,  South  Gate,  Calif., 
for  Pacific  Electricord  Co.,  the  Peco  supports,  as  they 
are  called,  are  already  replacing  glass,  porcelain 
and  steatite  supports. 

The  older  materials,  specified  as  standard  equip- 
ment  in  neon  and  other  cold  cathode  lighting  signs 
for  their  electrical  insulating  properties,  have  usually 
suffered  from  fragility,  slow  installation  speed  and 
high  replacement  costs. 

Polystyrene  wholly  eliminates  these  disadvan- 
tages  by  offering  superior  electrical  properties,  high 
dimensional  stability  and  resistance  to  moisture.  Its 
use  does  away  with  soldering  and  consequent  de- 
facement  of  painted  surfaces  of  signs  and  the  need 
for  attaching  nuts  and  bolts.  A disturbing  hum  cre- 
ated  by  the  vibration  of  lighting  tubes  on  older  types 
of  supports  is  also  said  to  be  eliminated  when 
plastics  are  used. 

The  Peco  supports,  available  in  four  sizes  in  a 
clear  transparent  and  in  ivory,  took  a rather  com- 
plex  form  which  called  for  ingenious  mold  design- 
ing. They  are  v-shaped  at  the  top  and  have  two 
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Various  sixet  of  supporfs  mo/ded  of  clear  fransparent  ond 

ivory  white  polysfyrerte.  Second  from  right,  this  exompfe  gives  a 
glimpse  down  the  hollow  shaft, 

punctured  lobes  extending  downward.  The  mold  in- 
cluded  a reversed  stripper  plate  with  pull-back  bolts, 
resulting  in  a short  sprue  bushing.  Two  round  inter- 
changeable  insert  pins  per  cavity  made  it  possible 
to  control  the  length  of  the  supports  in  any  one  cav- 
ity. Mold  costs  were  reduced  in  this  manner,  and 
production,  which  averaged  in  excess  of  2,000  pieces 
per  hr.,  was  easily  maintained. 

These  small  but  effective  supports  are  easily 
handled  when  installed.  Inasmuch  as  no  metal 
brackets  or  clamps  are  necessary,  it  is  possible  to 
mount  them  as  dose  as  Vi"  to  the  edge  and  in 
spaces  not  ordinarily  accessible  in  neon  signs.  They 
are  designed  to  be  tightened  to  their  fittings  by  metal 
screws  and  be  laken  up  forcefully  without  cracking. 
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Dear  Sir: 

Will  you  please  be  tind  enough  to  give  us 
the  names  of  a few  American  plastics  manu- 
facturers  who  produce  — Finished  Plastic 
Leather — in  the  finishes  and  specifications  as 
per  list  attached. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  we  re- 
main. 

The  Rimac  Co. 

2 Stone  St. 

New  York  4,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  have  a client  who  is  desirous  of  mar- 
keting a small  plastic  nickel  (15)  dispenser; 
total  weight  would  be  opproximately  3 lo  4 
ounces. 

As  we  have  had  very  little  to  do  in  the 
plastics  field  we  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted  to  be  able  to  write  for  prices  on  fhis 
article. 

Would  be  good  enough  to  give  me  a list 
of  about  six  manufacturers  who  handle  Ihis 
capacity  mold  and  then  we  can  send  them 
prints  for  an  estimate.  The  only  one  that  we 
dc  know  is  American  Insulator  in  New 
Freedom. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  trouble. 

A.  I.  Watts 
Craitsmen  Associated 
37  West  Market  St. 
York,  Pennsylvania 


Dear  Sir: 

From  friends  of  ours  in  the  States  we  receive 
regularly  your  news. 

As  we  are  sure  that  you  have  the  best  con- 
tact  with  the  Plastics  industry,  we  take  the 
liberty  to  write  to  you  with  regard  to  some 
matters,  which  are  of  great  importance  to  us. 


We  are  interested  in  fish  lines  made  of 
Nylon  or  other  synthetic  products. 

You  may  know  that  fishers  here  in  our 
country  used  a German  synthetic  line,  named 
"Peryl"  and  "Damyl."  These  materials  have 
not  been  available  since  the  war.  We  have 
been  looking  for  a similar  United  States  ma- 
terial but  were  up  to  now  not  able  to  flnd  one. 
Friends  of  ours  have  contacted  Du  Pont,  but 
* this  firm  does  not  produce  such  a line.  We  are 
sure  that  not  only  Du  Pont  does  produce  syn- 
thetic lines,  but  also  other  ones. 

We  enclose  herewith  a sample  of  French 
Nylon,  which  is  used  now,  but  which  is  not 
so  very  strong.  The  line  looked  for  should  be 
rauch  stronger,  but  very  soft,  and  should  be 
elastic  (about  10%  of  its  length).  It  should  be 
in  the  following  diameters,  0,  2,  0.3  and  espe- 
Cially  0.25  millimeters. 

In  addition,  we  would  be  interested  to  rep- 
resent  U.  S.  manufacturers  of  plastic  house- 
hold  items  of  all  kinds,  and  partly  would  also 
distribute  such  items  directly  ourselves  in  or- 
der to  make  them  well  known,  partly  we 
would  try  to  get  orders  from  domestic  dis- 
tributors. 

We  hope  that  you  are  in  a position  to  help 
us,  and  we  like  to  thank  you  in  advance  for 
your  endeavors. 

H.  E.  Struebin 
Hermcrn  E.  Struebin  & Co. 
Bucheggstrasse  169 
Zurich  57,  Switseiland 

The  Plastics  Division  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  Co.,  626  Schuyler  Avenue,  Arlington. 
New  Jersey,  does  produce  a nylon  iilament 
which  is  extensively  used  in  America  for  iish- 
ing  leaders.  I om  listing  below  for  your  in- 
formation, their  specifications: 

Outstonding  Qualities:  Toughness,  abrasion 
resistonce,  tensile  strength,  resiliency. 


Typical  uses:  Brush  bristles,  surgical  sutures, 
fishing  leaders,  tennis  ond  badminton  racket 
strings. 

General  Properties 

Speciiic  grovity 1.08 

Mechonical  Properties 

Tensile  strength  (psi)  45.000 

Elongation  (%)  25 

Stiiiness  (psi) 450,000 

Eiectrical  Properties 

Dielectric  strength  (volts  per  mil) 490 

Dielectric  constant  (10^  cycles) 4.5-6. 3 

Power  factor  (10'*  cycles) 2.7-11.7 

Optical  Properties 

Refractive  index,  N.D.  1.53 

Color  range  Unllmited 

Thermal  Properties 

Speciiic  heat  (cal  per  °C  per  grom 0.45 

Buming  rate  Seli-extingulshing 

Flow  temperature  (°C)  Over  200 

Stability 

Water  obsorption  (%  after  immersion 

24  hrs.) 3.5 

Efiect  of  age  None 

Eiiect  of  sunlight Slight  discoloration: 

becomes  brittle. 


Dear  Sir: 

Can  you  direct  us  to  a reliable  source  of 
fnformation  from  which  we  can  determine 
whether  or  not  there  is  an  actual  volume  mar- 
ket for  fine  clay  as  a plastic  filler.  We  under- 
stand there  is  a considerable  tonnage  of  fine 
clay  used  in  plastics  manufacture.  Thus  it  is 
we  ore  seeking  authoritative  information  on 
the  above. 

Thanks  for  any  suggestions. 

The  Dickerson  Company 

Fiith  & Chestnut  Sts. 

Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  TRADE: 

We  are  now  veterans  in  plastics. 

We  have  completed  our  fourth  issue  of  Plastics  magaaine, 
since  our  arrangement  with  Ziff-Davis — and  we  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  service  this  fine  magazine  is  rendering. 

We  have  the  facilities — and  a staff  with  writers  and 
research  people  in  abundance  ! 

We  know  your  advertising  in  Plastics  will  bring  you  good 
returns.  Considering  the  page  rate,  and  the  A.B.C.  circulation 
coverage,  it  is  a sound  value  ! 

Plastics  will  build  readers  just  as  surely  as  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune — the  Times — the  World  Telegram — the  Sun — the  News 
have  done.  All  have  built  a place  for  themselves — and  there  is 
room  for  everyone ! 

The  latest  data  on  Plastics  magazine  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Send  us  editorial  releases  and  special  stories  as  fre- 
quently  as  you  have  them. 

ED.  BORGES,  President 
VINCENT  EDWARDS  & CO. 

Publishers  of  Plastics  Magazine. 
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Dear  Sir: 

We  are  interested  in  Iccating  a manufac* 
turer  who  can  supply  us  with  small  vials  of 
glass  or  plastic  about  V2"  in  diameter  ond 
about  5"  long.  These  vials  will  be  closed  at 
one  end  and  open  at  the  other  and  would  be 
printed  in  various  colors. 

R.  D.  Sanders 
Sanders  & Sloat,  Inc. 
180  Broadway 
New  York  1.  N.  Y. 


Deor  Sir: 

We  are  interested  in  making  contact  with  a 
reliable  firm  specializing  in  printing  vinyl  film. 

Will  you  kindly  furnish  us  names  of  firms 
doing  this  work,  preferably  in  the  West,  how* 
ever,  we  are  also  interested  in  Eastern  con- 
cerns  which  are  known  to  turn  out  quality 
work. 

Your  prompt  attention  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

H.  Siegel 

Herman  Schlobohm  Co. 

763  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 

Los  Angeles  14.  Calif. 


Bear  Sir: 

We  are  sending  you  a plastic  head  band, 
which  I believe  the  retail  trade  calls 
"Bando's." 

We  have  a client  who  is  interested  in  se- 
curing  several  thousand  of  these  head  bands 
and  I wonder  if  you  can  tell  us  who  makes 
them.  Our  customer  is  a manufacturer  of  fur 
liats.  They  prefer  black  color. 

We  secured  this  head  band  from  a "Kresge's 
10^  Store." 

If  you  can  put  us  in  touch  with  the  molder 
or  have  them  write  us,  we  will  appreciate  your 
assistance  very  much. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a plastic 
"yordstick"  on  the  market?  If  so,  where  they 
can  be  secured?  One  of  our  clients  wants 
some. 

Practical  Products,  Inc. 

416  W.  Jefferson  Street 

Louisville  2,  Kentucky 


Bear  Sir: 

We  are  interested  in  securing  an  injection 
plastic  molding  machine  for  making  quite  a 
large  quantity  of  rosary  beads  out  of  plastic 
and  lucite. 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  give  us 
the  name  of  a company  making  the  molds  or 
dies  for  such  a machine;  where  we  could 
obtoin  the  lucite  and  plastic  for  such  a ma- 
chine; and  also  where  we  could  obtain  a 
machine  for  laminating  lucite. 

We  will  be  grateful  to  you  for  any  of  the 
above  information. 

Rev.  Leonard  Baldus,  O.M.I. 

St.  Henry's  Preparatory  Seminary 

Belleville,  Illinois 


Bear  Sir: 

We  are  building  up  a plastics  sign  business 
and  would  Uke  the  following  information: 
Companies  who  are  making  and  seiling 
plastic  cut-out  letters  and  companies  making 
sheet  and  tube  plastics  materials. 

George  H.  Witham 
Aerial  Photogrophs 
2001  2Ist  Avenue  So, 
Noshville.  Tennessee 


Bear  Sir: 

We  ore  interested  in  locating  manufacturers 
in  and  around  New  York  City  who  produce 
Plastic  Oil  Filled  Magnifying  Lenses  for  Tele- 
vision  Receivers. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  learn  if  you  have 
Usts  available  giving  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses  of  same,  if  so,  would  appreciate  your 
forwarding  them  to  us. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this  • 
matter,  we  are. 

S.  Henie,  Inc. 

35  S.  William  St. 

New  York  4.  N.  Y, 


Bear  Sir: 

If  you  manufacture  plastic  boxes  suitable  to 
box  rosories  please  send  us  samples,  if  not, 
would  appreciate  your  sending  us  the  ad- 
dress  of  such  a concem. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  we 
are. 

The  Rosary  Store 
New  Iberia.  La. 


Bear  Sir: 

We  would  like  to  have  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses  of  manufacturers  of  plastic  ribbon. 
We  want  it  to  resemble  raffia;  to  be  about 
three-quorters  of  an  inch  wide  and  to  be 
opaque  not  transparent. 

If  you  could  give  us  these  addresses  we 
would  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Van  Meter  Pottery 

821  W.  Figueroa  St. 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


Bear  Sir: 

Are  you  in  a position  to  refer  me  to  Plastic 
Manufacturers  or  jobbers  who  may  handle 
very  small  plastic  items  suitable  for  my 
work? 

I shall  very  much  appreciate  any  infor- 
mation you  may  be  able  to  give  me. 

Anna  Hirsch 

353  West  57th  Street 

New  York  19.  N.  Y. 


Bear  Sir: 

It  is  always  with  pleasure  that  I read  your 
review  because  the  subject  is  very  interesting 
for  me. 

In  fact,  I am  seeking  new  applications  of 
plastics  in  industries  and  secondly,  others  for 
furniture,  toys,  etc.,  and  I will  be  glad  to  con- 
lact  sources. 

A customer  has  put  this  question  lo  me: 
In  production  is  there  a plastic  to  make  models 
instead  of  wood?  He  told  me  that  a first  model 
should  be  made  with  ordinaiy  wood  and  this 
would  serve  to  make  a plastic  mold  which 
-should  give  better  pieces  than  wood. 

As  I know  the  publicity  of  your  bulletin, 
\ hope  that  you  con  help  me  with  my  problemp. 

Awaiting  your  kind  news,  I venture  to  thank 
you  beforehand. 

Rene  Timmermons.  Engineer 
10  Rue  Bois  VEveque 
Liege,  Belgium 


Bear  Sir: 

Enclosed  please  find  samples  of  our  Pocket- 
chiefs  which  we  manufacture.  We  are  in 
need  of  someone  who  can  screen  several 


thousand  yards  of  this  material  of  our  own 
design — something  that  will  resemble  a 
handkerchief  when'  placed  in  the  breast- 
pocket  of  a man's  suit. 

We  will  appreciate  the  name  of  some  re- 
liable concern  at  your  earliest  possible  con- 
venience. 

Salem  Peters,  Sales  Mgr. 

Plastic  Tie  & Display  Co. 

Dayton.  Ohio 


Bear  Sir: 

We  should  be  very  glad  if  you  kindly  would 
put  a short  notice  in  the  next  number  of  your 
periodical  telling  your  readers  that  the  offices 
of  The  Swedish  Plastics  Federation  (Svenska 
Konsthartsforeningen)  from  July  Ist  are  moved 
to  Karlavagen  43  II,  Stockholm.  Cable  address 
and  telephone  numbers  are  the  same. 

Thank  you  in  adVance  for  your  kind  co- 
operation. 

Jan-Erik  Janson 
Executive  Secretary 
The  Swedish  Plastics  Federation 
Stockholm.  Sweden 


Bear  Sir: 

We  are  interested  in  locating  a manufac- 
turer of  plastic  bottles. 

We  understand  from  some  of  our  accounts 
that  such  containers  are  now  being  made. 
We  would  like  to  get  4 and  8 oz.  obling  style 
bottles  with  screw  caps  to  hold  liquids.  If 
you  could  give  us  this  information,  we  would 
certainly  appreciate  it. 

S.  Riekes  & Sons 
444  S.W.  Fifth 
Bes  Moines  9,  Iowa 


Bear  Sir: 

We  have  been  in  communication  with  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  cf  A.  M.  Gandhi  of 
Neela  House,  Pedder  Road,  Bombay,  India, 
who  has  advised  us  that  he  is  opening  up  his 
Office  in  India  as  a manufacturer' s representa- 
tive and  is  most  anxious  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  representing  any  well-known  estab* 
lished  concerns  connected  with  plastics  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Gandhi  is  a graduate  of  the  Plastic 
Technical  Institute,  California,  and  spent  con- 
siderable  time  in  various  plants  throughout 
the  United  States  including  a few  months  with 
Boonton  Molding  and  two  and  a half  months 
v/^ith  ourselves.  He  is  a very  competent  young 
man  and  his  family  is  prominent  throughout 
India  not  only  in  industry  but  poUtically. 

We  are  giving  you  this  information  at  his 
request  for  publication  and  we  highly  recom- 
mend  him  to  any  or  all  persons  who  might  be 
interested. 

J.  A.  Kavanagh.  Vice-Pres.. 

Standard  Tool  Company. 

Leominster,  Mass. 


Bear  Sir: 

Where  can  I purchase  cold  cathode  tubes 
for  plastic  lighting?  Also  what  machine  do 
you  recommend  for  internal  carving? 

Martin  N.  Bullis 
Instructor  of  Plastics 
Fullerton  Union  High  School  & 
lunlor  College 
Fullerton,  Colif. 
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good  die  design 
Iowers  product  cost 

sometimes  die  design  alone  may  spell  the  differ- 
ence  between  success  and  failure  for  a molded 
plastics  product.  Good  design  not  only  makes  the 
molding  job  more  efficient  as  a matter  of  techni- 
cal  production  but  also  more  economical  as  to 
overall  costs.  The  example  here  discussed  enabled 
the  manufacturer  of  a relatively  large  item  to 
seil  his  product  for  $1.00. 


^A/hen  the  manufacturing  sponsor  of  a molded 
plastics  article  has  little  technical  knowledge  of 
plastics  production  processes  he  must  turn  to  a 
molder  who  specializes  in  such  work  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  it  is  practicable  to  mold  his  particular 
article.  When  he  does  so,  he  will  note  that  the 
molder  has  two  factorshn  mind  as  a new  item  is 
presented  to  him:  first,  whether  the  form  of  the  object 
will  permit  it  to  be  molded,  and  secondly;  what 
sort  of  dies  will  do  the  job  most  efficiently,  techni- 
cally,  and  most  economically.  The  molder  may  de- 
sign and  build  the  dies  himself,  or  he  in  turn  may 
ask  a specialist  in  that  field  to  produce  them  for 
him.  The  manufacturer  of  course,  pays  for  this  serv- 
ice in  either  case,  so  that  it  is  to  his  interest  to  know 
what  the  die-maker  can  do  for  him. 

The  dies  for  molding  the  Nife-Safe,  a patented 
Wall  knife-holder  which  the  Sun  Plastics  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  put  on  the  market  some  time  ago,  pro- 
vides  a good  object  lesson  in  this  respect.  Although 
the;,  produce  itself  is  about  as  simple  in  form  as  its 
function  allows,  the  designing  of  the  dies  to  pro- 
duce it  was  a far  from  obvious  matter.  It  took  con- 
siderable  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  Delta  Die 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to  create  a two-cavity 
mold  which  would  enable  the  manufacturer,  who 
was  also  the  molder,  to  seil  the  product  for  $1.00. 

The  Nife-Safe  clearly  called  for  two  parts — front 
and  back  components,  each  of  which  required  its 
own  die.  The  die  for  the  back  unit  apparently  offered 
no  unusual  problem.  The  part  had  to  be  Vb"  thick 
at  its  deepest  section,  it  had  to  fit  into  the  front  or 
body  part  along  the  outside  surface,  and  it  needed 
eight  formed  projections  to  fit  into  the  openings  of. 
the  body.  To  save  weight,  size  rectangular  open- 
ings were  allowed  for.  This  cavity  and  its  force 
were  milled  directly  into  two  plates,  with  strict  ad- 
herence  to  the  specified  sizes  to  insure  proper  fit. 

The  die  for  the  body,  however,  posed  a difficult 
problem.  This  part  consists  of  a flat  base  with  a 
lip  to  receive  the  back.  Projecting  from  the  base 
are  five  vertical  pockets  of  varying  lengths  to  re- 
ceive knives  of  various  sizes.  These  pockets  are 
open  at  both  ends — the  top,  for  the  insertion  of  the 
knives,  and  the  bottom,  to  facilitate  cleaning.  To 
save  weight,  the  body  is  cut  away  in  eight  places. 

The  die  makers  problem  was  to  build  a cavity 
for  this  piece,  with  26  openings  in  four  different 
directions,  so  that  the  part  could  be  molded  with- 
out  the  use  of  split  cavities  or  side  opening  cams.’ 


Delta  Die  achieved  this  by  having  the  cavity  and 
force  in  telescoping  contact  at  the  26  different  posi- 
tions  when  the  mold  was  closed.  With  this  solu- 
tion,  extreme  care  in  fitting  was  required  to  insure 
proper  cut-off. 

The  three  middle  pockets  of  the  Nife-Safe  were 
machined  in  one  block  because  they  are  nearly 
equal  in  size.  A special  cutter  was  made  with  4° 
included  angle,  and  the  pockets  were  milled  in  a 
horizontal  miller.  The  two  smaller  pockets  were 
made  in  similar  fashion.  Additional  blocks  were 
made  and  placed  around  the  ones  containing  the 
pockets  in  order  to  fit  the  rectangular  opening  in 
the  Chase.  The  seven  blocks  were  pressed  into  the 
Chase  and  the  outside  contour  milled  into  the 
assembly. 

The  force  consisted  of  three  blocks  placed  side 
by  side  in  a chase.  They  had  been  milled  out  to 
receive  the  five  blades  which  formed  the  space  into 
which  the  knives  are  placed  in  the  finished  product. 
These  milled  openings  were  machined  in  exactly 
matching  centerlines  to  match  the  pockets  in  the. 
die.  The  length  of  the  blades  was  held  pre- 
cisely  to  the  length  of  the  corresponding  pocket  in 
the  cavity.  In  this  way,  the  10  end  openings  were 
taken  care  of. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  blades  were  16  projections 
which  were  fitted  to  the  exact  form  of  the  cavity. 
When  the  mold  was  closed,  these  projections  were 
fitted  to  be  in  contact  with  the  side  walls  of  the 
cavity.  This  was  how  the  16  side  openings  were 
formed. 

Sun  Plastics  molds  the  Nife-Safe  of  Lustron 
polystyrene  in  an  assortment  of  colors,  on  an  8-oz. 
Reed-Prentice  injection  molding  press. 


Back  and  front  parts  of 
the  ''Nife~5afe'*  are  mo/d- 
ed  in  separate  cavities. 
For  the  latter,  the  body  of 
the  product,  the  die  was 
designed  so  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  resort  to 
split  cavities  or  to  side 
opening  cams  m molding 
the  part.  Die  for  the  rear 
was  simpler. 


Sun  Plastics  chose  poly- 
styrene  with  which  to  mold 
its  five-receptaele  *'Nife~ 
Safe." 
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"Progress  With  Plastics" 

The  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry, 
Inc.,  is  staging  its  Third  National 
Plastics  Exposition  in  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace,  New  York  City,  from 
Sept.  27  through  Oct.  1 — on  exposi- 
tion which  will  be  far  more  com- 
prehensive  than  the  previous  two. 
■"Progress  with  Plastics"  is  the 
slogan  of  the  show,  and  the  Outlook 
is  bright  because  so  much  among 
the  hundreds  of  products  to  be  dis- 
played  and  processes  demon- 
strated  is  new  or  recently  im- 
proved. 

The  latest  in  modern  machinery 
will  be  exhibited  and  information 
relating  to  raw  materials,  lately 
developed  techniques  and  results 
of  current  research  and  testing  will 
be  exchanged.  All  of  the  fabricot- 
ing  processes — low  pressure  and 
cold  molding,  extruding,  bonding, 
coating,  calendering,  low  pressure 
laminating,  east  resins,  new  appli- 
cations  of  infra-red  techniques,  and 
others — will  be  demonstrated. 

The  exhibitors  list  ineludes  most 
of  the  widely  known  companies 
producing  basic  plastics  materials, 
such  as  Dow,  Bakelite,  American 
Cyanamid,  Monsanto,  du  Pont, 
Celanese,  Catalin,  Owens  Corning, 
Fiberglas,  Durez,  B.  F.  Goodrich, 
Goodyear,  Hercules  Powder,  Ten- 
nessee Eastman,  and  Libby-Owens- 
Ford. 

Industry  Improvement 

In  a speech  before  The  Society  of 
The  Plastics  Industry,  Ephraim 
Freedman,  Director  of  Macy's  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  Macy's  New 
York,  told  the  members  that  "your 
industry  has  barely  scratched  the 
surface  insofar  as  producing  enough 
of  fte  kind  of  consumer  goods  for 
which  there  is  a demand. 

"In  producing  such  goods  the 
following  principles  for  creating 
and  increasing  consumer  demand 
must  be  observed: 

1.  The  item  must  be  at  least  as 
good  as  competitive  merchandise. 

2.  The  design  of  an  orticle  must 
be  based  on  the  physical  proper- 
ties  of  the  plastic,  if  such  proper- 


ties  affect  the  performance  and 
durability  of  the  article. 

3.  It  must  be  priced  right. 

4.  The  article  should  carry  a 
truly  informative  label. 

5.  Sub-standard  merchandise 
must  be  labeled  as  such. 

"The  Plastics  Industry  is  produc- 
ing many  useful  and  widely  sought- 
after  products.  Its  potential  for  ex- 
panding  the  use  of  plastics  to 
other  consumer-goods,  and  for  im- 
proving  the  quality  of  existing 
products  is  terrific." 

"If  the  industry  will  pace  its  in- 
formative labeling  program  to  its 
produetion,  and  if  it  will  safe- 
guard  the  quality  of  its  products, 
I venture  to  predict  that  there  is  no 
limit  in  sight  at  present — nor  will 
there  be  in  the  near  future — as  to 
how  far  the  plastics  industry  will 
go  or  as  to  the  prosperity  it  will 
enjoy. 

New  Vinyl  Ethers 

Five  new  vinyl  ethers  are  now  be- 
ing  produced  by  Carbide  and  Car- 
bon  Chemicals  Corporation,  in  ad- 
dition  to  the  three  that  have  been 
in  commercial  produetion.  The  eight 
compounds  now  inelude  vinyl 
methyl,  ethyl,  insopropyl,  n-butyl, 
isobutyl,  2-methoxyethyl,  2-chlore- 
thyl,  ond  2-ethylhexyl  ether. 

These  vinyl  ethers  can  be  poly- 
merized  in  either  the  liquid  or  vopor 
phase.  'With  other  monomers,  co- 
polymers  are  obtained.  'Vinyl  ether 
polymers  and  copolymers  vary 
from  hard  resins  to  soft,  internally 
plasticized  compounds,  valuable 
for  coatings,  films,  and  molding 
and  casting  resins. 

"Trail  Blazers" 

The  feature  exhibit  at  the  Fifth 
National  Chemical  Exposition, 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  section 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
will  be  "Chemical  Trail  Blazers." 
The  show  will  be  held  October  12 
through  October  16  in  the  Chicago 
Coliseum. 

"The  exhibit  will  be  a develop- 
ment and  elaboration  of  similar 
displays  popular  at  previous  Chi- 
cago chemical  shows,"  said  Dr.  L. 
E.  Clifeorn,  chairman  of  the  1948 
exposition  committee.  "This  year, 
however,  it  will  be  staged  on  a 
more  conspicuous,  comprehensive 
and  interesting  scale  than  hereto- 
fore. 

It  will  be  more  representative 
and  diversified,  judging  from  re- 
ports  of  the  exhibit  committee. 
Objeetives  of  the  display  is  to 
blaze  the  trail  of  the  future  and 


reveal  the  latest  discoveries,  ideas, 
opplications  and  developments  in 
the  industrial  chemical  field." 

Prices 

The  produetion  of  plastics  mate- 
rials is  limited  because  of  the  limited 
facilities.  New  plants  are  being 
opened  up  all  the  time  and  the 
greater  the  produetion,  the  lower 
the  prices  on  the  materials.  In  ordi- 
nary  times,  the  shifting  of  a new 
plant  into  full  produetion  would 
mean  a reduetion  in  price;  however, 
engineering  materials  are  rising  in 
price  and  so,  therefore,  must  the 
price  of  plastics ' materials  rise. 

It  is  true  that  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company  recently  reduced  prices 
on  magnesium  extrusions  for  truck 
body  units  an  average  of  28%,  and 
Reichhold  Chemicals,  Inc.,  has  re- 
duced alkyd  resins  by  10%.  How- 
ever, the  price  of  Plexiglas  was 
recently  raised  7% — rises  in  raw 
materials  was  declared  responsible. 


National  Industrial  Chemical 
Conference  and  Exposition 

"The  program  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial  Chemical  Conference  is 
running  concurrently  with  the  Na- 
tional Chemical  Exposition  under 
the  same  roof  at  the  Chicago  Coli- 
seum October  12-16,  1948,"  says 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Thomas,  chairman 
of  the  Chicago  section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society,  sponsor  of 
this  great  international  conference 
and  exposition. 

Dr.  Thomas  announces  the  pro- 
gram, almost  complete,  contains 
the  names  of  eighteen  world  fa- 
mous  speakers  discussing  ■subjeets 
that  will  have  Interest  for  the  exec- 
utive and  technical  personnel  of  all 
industry — chemical  and  non-chem- 
ical  (chemical  consuming). 

The  National  Industrial  Chemical 
Conference  program  is  designed  to 
be  of  particular  help  to  non-chem- 
ical  (chemical  consuming)  industry 
and  small  business  firms. 


University  Offers 
Plastics  Course 

Beginning  in  September,  1948,  and 
extending  through  the  school  year, 
1948-1949,  a course  in  plastics  will 
be  offered  at  the  University  of  To- 
ledo.  An  outline  of  topics  for  the 
course  have  been  suggested  by  E. 
H.  Johnson,  Temp.  Chairman  of  the 
S.  P.  E.  Educational  Committee  and 
J.  S.  Hicks  of  the  University  of  To- 
ledo.  This  outline  is  based  on  Du- 
Bois'  book  on  Plastics,  third  edition. 
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plastics  in  this 

year’s  hudson 

By  DARRELL  WARD 


^Above^  Exterior  view  of 
the  new  Hudson.  (Far 
feft)  tnferior  view  of  the 
steering  wheet,  gear  shift, 
speedometer,  direcfion  in^ 
dicator,  ete.  (Left)  Crystat 
Seal  Parts.  (Below)  Interior 
views  of  part  of  dash 
board  eontaining  eloek, 
radio,  fuel,  and  tempera- 
ture  gauges,  etc.  (Bottom) 
Multiple  Shot  Butyrate 
Parts. 


' I f the  plastics  industry  should  concern  itself  about 
the  use,  or  lack  of  use,  of  plastics  in  automobile 
manufacture,  we  have  word  from  Mr.  Norman  Smith, 
expediter  for  the  Hudson  Motor  Co.,  that  the  present 
drawback  lay  in  the  availability  of  plastics  them- 
selves  and  not  in  the  lack  of  ingenuity  in  de- 
signers. 

Very  few  if  any  steel  parts  can  be  replaced  by 
plastics.  This  is  especially  true  with  mechanical 
parts  and  parts  exposed  to  fuel  or  oil.  However, 
these  factors  do  not  inhibit  designers  in  their  labor 
to  improve  the  comforts  and  beauty  resulting  from 
miscellaneous  plastics  applications.  Designers  are 
limited  by  the  lack  of  molding  powders,  especially 
in  butyrate  and  methacrylate  compounds. 

Under  such  conditions  one  can  hardly  expect  to 
find  unlimited  use  of  plastics  in  automobiles;  there- 
fore,  when  you  examine  the  new  Hudson  for  the 
first  time,  you  are  quite  surprised  to  find  exactly 
thirty-two  pieces  of  molded  butyrate  and  metha- 
crylate parts. 

The  Gits  Molding  Corporation  of  Chicago,  one  of 
the  largest  users  of  raw  plastics  in  the  midwest,  pro- 
duce  thirty  of  these  pieces:  the  Borg  and  Lux  clock 
dials,  the  Stewort-Warner  speedometer  dial,  the 
King-Seeley  fuel  and  temperature  dials,  the  horn  but- 
ton,  the  radio  dial,  the  gear  shift  knob,  the  Doehler- 
Jarvis  front  ornament  lens,  the  courtesy  lamp  lenses, 
the  door  lock  release  knobs,  the  jewel  lenses  for 
warning  lights,  the  direction  indicator  switch  case 
cover,  the  radio  hoie  cover,  the  Lux  clock  hands,  the 
Borg  clock  hands,  the  Stewort-Warner  speedometer 
pointer  needles,  the  steering  wheel  ornaments  and 
end  caps,  the  Auto  Lite  trade  mark  buttons,  and 
the  glove  compartment  orndments  (right  and  left 
sides).  There  is  also  a speedometer  dial  calibrated 
in  the  metric  system  for  Canadian  or  European 
use. 

Two  parts,  the  cowl  vent  knob  and  the  steering 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Warm  Weather  Water 

In  this  summer  weather,  a cold 
drink  of  water  really  hits  the  spot, 
but  remember  that  too-cold  water  is 
bad  medicine — it  can  cause  stom- 
ach  cramps  or  prostration.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, the  best  water  temperature 
for  hot  jobs  and  hot  weather  is  50-55 
degrees  F.  Watch  that  water! 


Flame  Retardants 

Despite  the  fact  that  paper,  wood 
and  textiles  are  inherently  flam- 
mable,  and  no  way  of  preventing 
combustion  when  sufficient  heat 
has  been  applied  has  ever  been 
discovered,  some  methods  have 
been  developed  to  retard  flame 
propagation.  Combinations  includ- 
ing  chlorinated  compounds  are 
these  usual  methods,  but  the  very 
latest  developments  have  resulted 
in  discovering  the  effectiveness  of 
certain  nitrogen-phosphorus  combi- 
nations. 


Prevention  of  Wood  Swelling 

Wood  Products  which  must  be  ex- 
posed  to  moisture  can  be  protected 
from  undue  swelling  by  a plastic 
process  which  was  described  by 
two  Government  chemists  at  the 
22nd  National  Colloid  Symposium 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Wood  in  its  natural  state  con- 
tains  a relatively  large  amount  of 
empty  space,  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
fiber  cavities  and  pores.  Dr.  Alfred 
J.  Stamm  and  Dr.  Harold  Tarkow  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madi- 
son,  Wisconsin,  explained.  Intrc- 
duction  of  synthetic  resins,  or  plas- 
tics,  of  the  phenol-formaldehyde  or 
urea-formaldehyde  types  within  the 
cell-wall  structure  provides  bulk 
for  the  fiber  walls  and  minimizes 
both  swelling  and  shrinking. 

Wood's  tendency  to  absorb  and 
retain  water  has  seriously  impaired 
its  value  in  fields  where  moisture 
is  an  important  factor. 


Safety  First 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a low  acci- 
dent  rate  for  any  company  counts 
both  with  the  employees  and  the 
insurance  company.  It  is  up  to 
management  to  teach  safety  to  the 
workers  and  it  is  up  to  the  workers 
to  leam.  Strictly  a 50-50  proposition. 

As  a good  example  of  this — punch 
presses  in  the  Mechanical  Division 
factory  of  General  Mills  have  bright- 
painted  signs  above  the  feed  tray 
of  the  press.  "Is  It  Safe??" 


Vacation  News 

So  that  its  employees  could  let  the 
company  newspaper  know  where 
each  one  was  going  on  his  or  her 
vacation,  the  Heywood-Wakefield 
Company,  Gardner,  Mass.,  at- 
tached  a pre-paid  post  card  to  the 
front  page  of  the  "Shop  News." 
Employees  could  take  this  card 
with  them  and  drop  it  in  a mailbox 
wherever  they  were  on  their  vaca- 
tion. 

The  place,  companions  ("you 
don't  have  to  tell  us  with  whom,  if 
you  don't  want  to"),  method  of 
transportation,  activities,  name  and 
department  number,  were  all  neat- 
ly  listed  on  the  card  with  blanks  to 
fill  in. 


The  outstanding  charaelerittics  of  molded  ptotfic 
tableware,  so  hard  to  describe  with  words, 
were  graphieally  illutiraled  reeerttly  on  "Whafs 
New,"  a television  program,  lelecast  from 
WFIL,  Philadelphia,  Pa,  Solid  colored  and  deca- 
rated  Melmac  plastic  dishes  were  displayed  and 
then  subjected  lo  breakage  lesis,  a'ong  with 
china.  The  plastic  dishes  wilhslood  the  test 
while  the  china  dishes  were  broken.  Millon  Crosr, 
noled  radio  and  television  announcer,  officialed 
on  the  lelevised  science  program. 


TRIETHYL  CITRATE 
ACETYL  TRIETHYL 
CITRATE 


CELLULOSE  ACETATE 

CELLULOSE  ACETATE 
BUTYRATE 


Water  white— low  volatility  — re- 
sistant  to  discoloration  by  light. 


CHAS.  PFIZER  & CO.,  Inc. 


81  Maiden  Lgne,  New  York  7 
444  West  Grond  Ave.,  Chicago  10 
605  Third  Street,  San  Francisco  7 
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STATISTICS 

These  statistics  represent  the  shipments  and  con- 
sumption  of  plastics  and  synthetic  resins  as  reported 
by  82  manufacturing  companies  or  company  depart- 
ments  in  the  United  States.  Quantities  manufactured 
by  the  reporting  companies  and  shipped  to  both 
domestic  and  foreign  users  are  included.  Consump- 
tion  data  are  limited  to  the  quantities  of  plastics  and 
resins  which  are  manufactured  and  used  by  the  82 
companies. 


Plastics  and  Synthetic  Resins  Shipments  and 


Consumption 

in  pounds. 

Item 

May,  1948 

April,  1948 

Cellulose  acetate  cmd 
mbced  ester  plastics  ^ 
Sheets 
Continuous 
(under  .003  gauge) 

629,748 

676,140 

Continuous  (.003 
gauge  and  upward) 

581,679 

538,134 

All  other  sheets,  rods 
and  tubes  

246,209 

354,000 

Molding  and  extrusion 
materials  

3,629,878 

3,877,403 

Nitrocellulose  plastics  ' 
Sheets  

595,504 

773,371 

Rods  and  tubes  

270,937 

297,216 

Other  cellulose 
plastics  ^ ^ 

1,024,245 

973,525 

Phenolic  ond  other  tar 
acid  resins 

Laminating  (dry  basis).. 

2,724,236 

•3,388,327 

Adhesives  (dry  basis)  .. 

1,578,613 

1,697,513 

Molding  materials  ^ 

11,867,166 

15,416,150 

All  other,  induding  cast- 
ing (dry  basis)  - 

4,546,185 

5,854,231 

Urea  ond  melamine  resins 
Adhesives  (dry  basis) ... 

4,304,704 

4,451,024 

Textile  and  paper  treat- 
ing  (dry  basis) 

1,446,264 

1,422,780 

All  other,  induding  lam- 
inating (dry  basis)  - ®.. 

7 

687,476 

Polystyrene  ^ 

10,777,174 

12,188,506 

Vinyl  resins 

Sheeting  and  film,  in- 

cluding  safety  glass 
sheeting  ^ 

6,350,610 

7,467,905 

Textile  and  paper  coating 
resins  (resin  content).. 

2,318,445 

2,937,881 

Molding  and  extrusion  ma- 

terials  (resin  content).. 

5,679,994 

6,725,444 

All  other,  induding 
adhesives  (resin  con- 
tent) ^ 

1,596,574 

2,066,646 

Miscellaneous 
Molding  materials  ^ “ ... 

5,857,580 

5,763,187 

All  other  (dry  basis)  - * 

2,630,753 

2,456,013 

■Revised.  * Includes  fillers,  plasticizers  and  extenders.  ^ Exdudes 
data  for  protective  coating  resins.  3 Exdudes  urea  and  melamine 
molding  materials;  see  footnote  ^ Dry  basis,  induding  necessary 
coloring  materials.  ^ Includes  data  for  urea  and  melamine,  acrylic 
acid  and  miscellaneous  molding  materials.  * Includes  data  for 
petroleum  resins,  acrylic  add  ester  resins,  mixtures  and  miscella- 
neous synthetic  resin  materials.  ’’  Cannot  be  shown  without  dis- 
closing  operations  of  individual  establishments. 


Plastics 

magazine 

for  september 

brings  your 
message 

for  the 

national 

plastics 

exposition 

GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE 

NEW  YORK  SEPT.  27  TO  OCT.  1 

to  an  important  group  of  the  industry's 
most  responsive  audience,  many  of 
whom  read  no  other  magazine  in  the 
field 

closing  date  for  this  special  issue 
September  7,  but  please  send  your 
space  reservations  NOW 

VINCENT  EDWARDS  & CO. 

342  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 
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Another  view  of  the  busy  lobby  of  the  Hotel  Ten  Eyck  where  the  tabletope  ond  flower  boxes 
ore  mode  wiUt  Reolwood  formlco  to  wlthstond  moisture,  cigorette  tcars  and  other  domoge. 
The  lompshodes,  os  well,  ore  o poly-plostk  thot  will  lost  o long  time  without  servicing. 


plastics 
solve 
13  design 
problems 

of  Hotels 


Hotel  men  are  not  hard  to  "seil”  on  plastics.  Along 
with  other  organizations  seiling  goods  and  Services, 
hotel  men  have  pioneered  in  accepting  design  recom- 
mendations  for  using  these  products.  Mony,  in  fact, 
demand  plastics  installations  because  they  see  in 
plastics  possibilities  for  low-cost  decoration  and 
maintenance  undreamed  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  popularity  of  plastics  for  hotel  installations 
is  not  just  a happy  accident.  In  planning  a hotel 
interior,  the  designer  must  first  satisfy  the  minimum 
requirement  of  an  attractive  appearance  to  "mer- 
chandise"  the  house.  Because  a new  hotel  interior 
is  actually  an  investment,  it  must  be  protected  by 
low-cost  maintenance,  minimum  depreciation,  smooth 
and  efficient  operation.  To  meet  all  these  require- 
ments,  we  very  often  find  plastics  the  best  medium, 
functionally  and  visually,  for  executing  a projected 
design. 

The  exciting  part  about  plastics  to  a designer  is 
the  vista  of  their  future.  Each  new  design  project  we 
undertake  finds  us  with  a bigger  and  better  choice 
of  plastics  Products,  and  we  believe  that  our  speci- 
fication  of  plastics  will  continue  to  expand  as  im- 
provements  are  made  and  new  products  developed. 
Here  are  thirteen  hotel  design  problems  which  we 
solved  by  specifying  various  plastics  products. 


The  lobby  of  the  Hotel  Ten  Byck  is  o busy  intersection  of  the  New 
York  stote  copitol,  ond  os  such  it  must  be  hordy  os  well  os  ottrac- 
tive.  The  bright  rust  ond  gold  upholstery,  despite  its  light  tolor,  is 
eminently  procticol  because  of  the  poly^vinyl  resin  upholstery  used 
which  feotures  o tronsporent  lominotion  to  **seol  in**  the  colors. 
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Walter  P.  Margulies 


by  WALTER  P.  MARGULIES 

Lippincott  & Margulies  Inc., 

New  York  Design  Firm 


The  Piesta  Room  of  the  Hotel  Great  Northern  made  lavish  use  of  plastics  in  ifs  design 
planning.  The  supported  vinyl  sheeting  which  is  used  for  wall  tufting,  moulding,  bonquettes 
as  well  as  the  tufting  on  the  bar  sides  and  the  bar  stools  does  much  to  underwrite  fire 
hazards  in  congested  New  York  because  of  its  self^extinguishing  nature.  The  attractive 
monochromatic  seheme  was  made  possibte  through  the  good  co/er  selection  available  and 
utilized  chartreuse  and  a deep  green. 


The  orientation  signs  above  the  Hotel  Ten  Byck  front  desk  are 
spelled  out  in  aerylic  which,  in  turn,  spells  out  good  visibility,  the 
modern  touch  and  Iow  maintenance  for  the  hotel.  The  optical  quality 
of  the  Lucite  picks  up  the  hidden  lighting  below. 


Fire  Hazards 

Where  fire  hazards  must  be  kept  Iow  in  public  in- 
teriors,  the  self-extinguishing,  fire-resisting  or  fire- 
proof  properties  of  the  vinyl  resin  materials  offer 
such  valuoble  aids  thot  their  specification  is  assum- 
ing  more  and  more  importance  in  the  design  of  hotel 
public  room  installations,  and  particularly  of  res- 
taurants  and  bars. 

To  underwrite  Iow  fire  hazards,  we  used  an  un- 
supported  film  of  vinyl  chloride  resin  for  the  uphol- 
stery  of  chairs  and  banquettes  designed  for  the 
Covalier  Room  of  the  Hotel  Syracuse.  The  same 
inertness  to  oxidation  also  solves  a serious  public 
room  maintenance  problem  where  people  dine  and 
drink.  Dropped  cigarettes  and  spilled  drinks  are  no 
longer  a potential  source  of  furniture  domage  when 
these  materials  ore  used  in  the  furniture  making. 

In  congested  New  York,  where  fire  regulations  are 
exceptionally  strict,  the  materials  specified  in  public 
room  design  determined  lorgely  whether  or  not 
cleoronce  will  be  given  for  the  execution.  Here,  the 
advantage  the  designer  finds  in  the  inert  plastics 
upholstery  materials  is  more  than  ever  a strong 
reason  for  their  choice. 
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Durability 

In  hotel  restaurants  and  lobbies,  where  heavy  wear 
is  a foregone  conclusion,  materials  needing  mini- 
mum maintenonce  and  replacement  are  a boon  to 
designer  and  management  alike.  The  resistance  to 
scuffing  and  fading  plus  the  inertness  in  the  presence 
of  alcohol,  oils  and  strong  soaps  makes  many  vinyl- 
coated  fabrics  and  films  highly  desirable.  The  de- 
velopment of  new  plasticizers,  solvents  and  alloying 
materials  to  improve  toughness,  resistance  to  abra- 
sion  and  to  impart  other  desirable  properties  give 
the  designer  an  increasingly  wide  choice  based  on 
both  performance  and  appearance. 

The  Hotel  Ten  Eyck  lobby  furniture  was  uphol- 
stered  with  an  unsupported  film  material.  A co- 
polymer  of  vinyl  chloride  and  vinyl  acetate  resins, 
it  features  a transparent  lamination  of  the  calendered 
base  sheeting  over  the  colored  film.  Protection  of  the 
inks  eliminates  bleeding  tendencies — one  of  the  dis- 
advantages  seen  in  some  of  these  materials.  The 
Ten  Eyck  management  is  confident  of  satisfaction 
and  good  service  over  a long  period  because  of  the 
toughness,  stable  coloring,  high  gloss,  easy  soap- 
and-water  cleaning  and  low  damage  factors  of  other 
types. 

Special  EfFects 

Special  design  and  architectural  effects  are  another 
must"  for  a distinctive  room,  and  one  often  admir- 
ably  answered  by  plastics.  In  the  Cavalier  Room, 
plastics  were  used  for  an  effect  that  would  have 
been  costly  and  difficult  in  any  other  medium. 

The  Cavalier  Room  was  designed  primarily  for 
luncheon  gatherings  of  executives  working  near  the 
hotel.  The  pigskin  texture  and  color  of  the  vinyl 
sheeting  helped  suggest  the  masculine  atmosphere 
of  an  exclusive  club. 

Color  Selection 

The  need  for  a striking  visual  effect  in  the  Ten  Eyck 
lobby  was  a strong  motive  for  our  using  the  vinyl 
sheeting.  Because  the  lobby  was  large  with  a high 
ceiling,  the  furniture  could  easily  have  become  in- 
significant.  But  because  we  could  specify  "high" 
shades  here,  in  the  absence  of  donger  of  fading, 
scuffing,  soiling  and  ink  bleeding,  the  warm,  atten- 
tion-getting  rust  and  gold  upholstery  created  liva- 
bility.  Further,  the  scale  of  the  furniture  did  not  have 
to  be  monumental,  as  it  took  on  visual  prominence 
solely  through  color. 

Surface  Effects 

Architectural  surface  effects,  as  well,  guide  us  to 
choosing  plastics.  The  Cavilier  Room  entrance  em- 
ployed  a massive  door  flanked  with  rough-textured 
drapes  and  fromed  with  cyma  molding.  The  desired 
masculine  effect  had  to  be  masculine  in  every  way 
and  still  blend  with  the  traditional  lobby.  Moreover, 
it  had  to  have  an  extra  "punch"  for  visual  promin- 
ence. A rough  pebbled  surface  was  found  in  a 
heavily  grained  vinyl  material.  Its  striking  red  color 
is  an  eye-catcher"  for  people  in  the  lobby.  Colora- 
tion  and  surfacing  like  this  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find  in  real  leather.  Moreover,  the  cost,  in  plastics, 
was  a fraction  of  what  it  would  have  been  in  leather. 


Furniture  Construction  Requirements 

Well  constructed  furniture  that  is  neatly  and  cleanly 
executed  is  a basic  requirement  of  good  hotel  design 
and  one  in  which  plastic  upholstery  fills  the  bill. 
Although  choice  still  must  depend  primarily  on  the 
texture  and  color  of  individual  brands  as  they  fit 
the  particular  design  problem,  we  ore  more  and 
more  able  to  base  our  choice  on  the  tailoring  quali- 
ties  as  well. 

The  unsupported  sheeting  that  went  into  the  Ten 
Eyck  furniture  was  chosen  over  others  because  it 
lent  itself  particularly  well  to  stitching,  had  fine  cor- 
ner flexibility  for  neatness,  and  dimensional  stability 
for  tautness  which  we  found  superior  per  unit  price. 

Tailoring  qualities  are  under  constant  improvement 
and  thus  we  are  gaining  greater  latitude  in  choosing 
color,  surface  effects  and  other  qualities  which  rep- 
resent  the  right  material  at  the  right  price  for  the 
installation  in  relation  to  the  results  desired. 

In  deciding  between  supported  and  unsupported 
upholstery  materials,  we  find  that  supported  films 
usually  have  greater  versatility  in  tailoring.  At  the 
same  time,  the  unsupported  films  tend  to  give  a 
better  wearing  performance.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
to  weight  all  the  qualities  of  the  material  against 
the  needs  of  the  particular  installation.  For  example, 
where  ongular  and  V-shaped  cutting  is  to  be  done, 
we  usually  specify  supported  materials,  and  when 
the  piece  need  not  withstand  particularly  heavy 
wear,  we  do  so  without  hesitation.  Lately,  we  have 
noticed  that  more  unsupported  plastics  are  available 
that  stitch  well  and  result  in  a neat,  tout  construction. 

The  Fiesta  Room  of  the  Great  Northern  Hotel  is 
an  interesting  application  of  plastics  based  on  these 
considerations.  The  over-all  design  leans  heavily 
on  a variety  of  plastics — for  walls,  bar  covering,  bar 
stools,  banquettes  and  chair  refinishing.  Because 
the  walls  and  sides  of  the  bar  are  tufted,  the  cutting 
was  angular,  and  we  chose  a thermo-plastic  of  poly- 
vinyl  chloride,  22  oz.  to  the  linear  yard  on  a 13 
oz.  backing.  An  added  feature  of  the  material  is  a 
non-volatile  plasticizer  which  acts  as  an  alloying 
ingredient  to  prevent  bleeding  and  to  create  unusu- 
ally  high  abrasion  resistance.  Flexing  qualities  are 
excellent. 

We  feel  that  this  material  will  give  a good  wearing 
performance  and,  along  with  color  stability,  it  will 
dean  easily  with  soap  and  water.  At  $1.95  per  54" 
yard,  it  is  an  exceptionally  low-cost  installation. 

Low-Cost  Rehabilitation 

A compromise  solution  to  reupholstering  when  costs 
must  be  kept  very  low  was  found  in  another  plastics 
product. 

In  the  Fiesta  Room,  the  problem  was  to  refinish 
leather  chairs  that  had  become  worn  and  shabby. 
We  used  a special  leather-coating  plastic  paint  of 
nitrocellulosic  base  construction  which  is  combined 
with  resin  plasticizing  agents  and  given  fire-resisting, 
washable  and  durable  features.  Worn-through  spots 
on  the  leather  were  first  treated  with  a heavy  under- 
coating  of  similar  composition  and  the  plastic  ap- 
plied  with  a spray,  as  a better  finish  could  be  had 
than  with  brushing.  It  comes  in  two  finishes,  high 
and  semi-gloss,  and  a selection  of  20  colors  plus 
black,  white  and  clear.  Nine  gallons,  at  $12.50  the 
gallon,  were  suffident  for  all  chairs-  -indeed  a low- 
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The  Covo/ier  Room  enfrance  of  the  Hotel  Syracuse  has  a Duran  cov~ 
ering  for  the  heavy  frame  surrounding  it,  which  serves  as  an  eye- 
catcher  for  peop»e  in  the  lobby  and  as  a note  of  emphasis  for  the 
masculine  atmosphere  inside.  The  Lucite  door  pushes,  moulded  to  the 
shape  of  the  serpentine  panels,  add  a pleasing  integrating  touch. 


cost  solution.  Although  this  product  eventually  fades 
in  strong  light,  artificial  illumination  in  the  Fiesta 
Room  permitted  us  to  bypass  these  ordinarily  ad- 
verse  effects. 

Although  cost  guided  the  choice  here,  the  solution 
nevertheless  proved  a good  one. 


The  Avtrim  (Hood  Rubber)  upholstery  used  in  the  Cavalier  Room  of 
the  Hotel  Syracuse  for  chairs  and  banquettes  looks  and  feels  Uke 
pigskin,  but  has  the  pig  beat  a mile  for  imperviousness  to  dirt,  stain^ 
ing  and  other  damage.  Besides  being  Rreproof,  it  is  easy  to  cfean. 
The  window  frame  moulding,  as  well,  is  covered  with  red  Duran 
which  is  attractive  te  the  eye  and  imparts  a unique  surfacing  effect 
te  the  structure. 


Special  Lighting  Effects 

Where  the  flexibility  of  fluorescent  or  cold  cathode 
lighting  is  desirable  and  yet  the  light  must  be  color- 
modified,  the  color  translucency  found  in  extruded 
tubes  of  cellulosic  base  thermoplastic  resins  can  be 
put  to  good  use.  This  is  particularly  true  in  interiors 
where  food  is  served  and  where  people  expect  a 
luxurious  and  attractive  atmosphere. 

The  Hotel  Barbizon  Plaza  dining  room  presented 
precisely  this  problem,  and  every  facet  of  it  was 
amply  covered  by  specifying  this  plastic  product. 

First,  the  illumination  had  to  be  changed  from  a 
harsh  white  light  to  a lower  key  in  a different  trans- 
parency  flattering  to  guests.  And  it  had  to  be  low  in 
cost.  To  do  this,  it  was  advisable  to  make  use  of  the 
existing  fluorescent  fixtures  which  ran  in  five  double 
troughs  almost  the  entire  width  of  the  room.  The  light 
had  to  harmonize,  as  well,  with  the  shocking  pink 
and  grey  color  scheme  and  to  require  minimum  ser- 
vicing  and  replacement. 

This  was  a sizeable  order.  However,  we  found  that 
pink  transluscent  extruded  sections  gove  an  illu- 
mination that  was  in  harmony  with  the  color  scheme, 
the  food  and  flattering  to  the  guests. 

There  had  been  62  fluorescent  fixtures  in  the  dou- 
ble-bank  arrangement  previously.  To  reduce  the 
level  of  illumination,  half  of  the  tubes  were  removed. 
The  extrusions  for  the  31  remaining  fixtures  (4',  IV2" 
diameter  TI  2 fixtures)  at  $3  opiece,  thus  came  to 
under  $100 — an  unbelieveably  small  figure  for 
changing  completely  the  nature  of  the  main  source 
of  illumination  in  a room  52'  x 60'.  Installation  costs 


The  serving  tables  at  the  Cavalier  Room  musf  withstand  heavy  wear, 
and  the  serving  surface  was  therefore  constructed  with  a Textolite 
tap.  furniture,  as  well,  is  constructed  to  withstand  heavy  weor  in 
its  vinyl  plastic  and  foatn  rubber  construction. 
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were  low  because  no  special  attachments  were 
needed,  and  cut-out  ends  cleored  the  lamp  starters 
for  insertion.  Lightness  of  weight  made  for  easy 
overhead  installation.  Toughness  at  room  tempera- 
tures  protects  the  fragile  light  tubes.  Although  the 
material  melts  ,at  higher  temperatures,  their  use  in 
conjunction  with  a cold  light  source  presented  no 
problem. 

Aiding  Orientation  and  TrafTic  Flow 

To  avoid  the  conventional  aspects  of  lighted  signs 
in  lobbies,  corridors  ond  entrances  where  troffic  and 
orientation  must  be  handled  efficiently,  unobstru- 
sively  ond  attractively,  we  often  specify  acryllics. 
Their  most  serious  limitation  in  this  use  is  lack  of 
thickness  and  hence  dimensional  stability  and  the 
quality  look.  A single  brand  known  to  have  the 
greatest  thickness  is  usually  specified  here. 

The  obvious  advantage  to  acryllics  is  visual.  Be- 
cause it  is  quickly  and  easily  worked,  we  can  speci- 
fv  any  kind  of  lettering  from  simple  block  to  script. 
The  execution  of  glass  here  would  be  limited  and 
hence  conventional.  On  the  other  hand,  metal  or 
painted  signs,  although  unlimited  as  to  lettering 
possibilities,  lack  the  good  visibility  and  modern 
oppearance  possible  in  acryllics. 

The  orientation  signs  in  clear,  colorless  acryllic 
found  above  the  Ten  Eyck  front  desk  are  functionally 
effective  and  interesting  to  the  eye.  All  the  excep- 
tional  properties  acryllics  possess  are  utilized  here. 
First,  the  optical  quality  permits  the  acryllic  letters 
to  pick  up  recessed  trough  lighting  and  thus  be  seen 
by  the  new  arrival.  Subtleties  are  possible;  glare 
and  blatancy  bypassed.  The  workability  permitted 
exact  specifications  of  lettering  and  the  characters 
were  cut  as  easily  as  wood.  Despite  the  utilitarian 
nature,  the  total  effect  appeors  purely  decorative 
in  its  modern  note.  The  signs  will  be  slow  to  grow 
shabby,  will  not  discolor  and  are  easy  to  dean — all 
greot  maintenance  helps. 

Design-Integrating  Details 

The  small  design  details  which  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  a planned  design  are  often  corried  out 
to  good  advantage  in  the  medium  of  acryllics.  In  the 
Covalier  Room,  a subtle  reiteration  of  the  abstract 
serpentine  form  used  as  a motiff  was  established  by 
cutting  the  door  pushes  to  the  same  shape.  The  easy 
working  qualities  permitted  easy  fabrication,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  material  was  suitable  for  the  mod- 
ern treatment. 

The  en  trance  to  the  Rose  Lounge  of  the  Ten  Eyck 
lobby  also  made  good  decorative  use  of  acryllics — 
this  time  rose  colored  to  corry  out  the  design  theme 
of  the  room.  Used  on  a background  of  white  which 
also  bears  stylized  roses,  the  sign  is  an  excellent 
enticement  for  the  approaching  guest. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  use  greenery,  or  ceramics, 
for  final  decorative  touches  in  a hotel  interior,  but 
each  sometimes  presents  a problem  running  counter 
to  over-all  aims.  Greenery  must  be  carefully  tended 
and  replaced.  And  ceramics,  although  low  in  main- 
tenance and  replacement,  are  costly.  We  found  an 
excellent  answer  to  minimum  replacement  and  main- 
tenance at  on  initial  low  cost  in  the  Barbizon  room 
by  using  plastic  flowers  and  leoves  to  "plant"  in 
the  window  boxes.  The  black,  grey,  green  and  yel- 
low  flowers  and  leaves  were  made  by  dipping  wire 
skeletons  into  a clear  solution  of  plastic  which  dries 
into  a clear,  tough  film.  A clear  paint  colored  them 
to  the  desired  shades. 


These  plastic  flowers  although  hand-made,  are 
extremely  reasonable  in  cost.  The  total  installation 
cost  around  $500.  Ten  boxes  were  used,  as  $50  per 
box.  Planting  with  live  greenery  could  scarcely  have 
been  done  more  cheaply.  The  same  flowers  have 
appeared  as  hair  and  lapel  ornaments,  but  their 
entry  into  the  decoration  field  for  hotel  public  space 
is  new. 

Special  Installations  Normally 
Needing  Frequent  Replacement 

Many  items  supplementing  the  over-all  design,  such 
as  ash  trays,  lamp  shades  and  other  accessories 
often  run  into  large  sums  in  replacement,  as  depre- 
ciation  is  usually  quick.  In  these  cases,  the  designer 
seeks  Solutions  in  durable  mediums  such  as  plastics. 
For  the  Ten  Eyck  lobby  lamps,  we  used  lamp  shades 
of  a polyplastic  material  that  is  expected  to  give  a 
long  life  of  useful  beauty  without  the  repainting  so 
often  needed  on  parchment  shades.  In  this  way,  il- 
lumination  is  not  impaired  by  successive  coats  of 
paint.  Recent  improvements  made  in  the  material 
allowed  us  to  specify  them  without  fear  of  their 
scorching  or  warping. 

Surfaces  Undergoing  Heavy  Wear 

Laminated  melamines  are  not  new  in  hotel  applica- 
tions,  but  their  relatively  long  career  as  surfacing 
materials  demanding  resistance  to  moisture,  fading, 
shipping,  peeling  ond  inertness  to  food  and  drinks 
only  proves  their  value.  We  recommend  them  in 
guest  rooms,  lobbies,  and  as  a matter  of  course 
where  food  or  drinks  are  served. 

For  the  tables  of  the  Fiesta  Room,  although  cov- 
ered  with  cloths  at  meal  hours,  we  use  a coorse 
natural  linen-weave  pattern  which  makes  for  on  in- 
formal  atmosphere  at  cocktail  hour  and  night.  Sub- 
stantial  laundry  and  linen-replacement  costs  are  thus 
lowered. 

Where  cloths  are  constantly  used,  less  expensive 
laminates  in  which  the  base  material  is  less  decora- 
tive may  easily  be  substituted  for  those  with  special 
decorative  effects. 

We  also  specify  the  wood-base  laminated  mela- 
mine  coatings  in  other  applications.  The  Hotel  Stat- 
ler  guest  rooms,  whose  entire  conception  and  execu- 
tion is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  pioneered 
the  field  of  hotel  modernization,  made  use  of  this 
plastics  product  throughout,  on  all  wood  furniture 
surfaces,  and  with  excellent  results. 

We  have  used  the  wood  base  melamines  for 
flower  boxes  and  end  tables  in  lobby  furniture  to 
withstand  moisture  and  other  damage.  Their  light- 
ness, temperature  range,  moisture  resistance,  low 
conductivity,  chemical  inertness,  unlimited  color 
range  and  surface  texture  choice  make  them  an  ex- 
cellent design  and  maintenance  medium  in  all  these 
applications. 

In  hotel  applications  where  upholstery  materials 
are  specified  for  easy  maintenance,  special  effects, 
costs,  etc.,  we  have  seen  a uniformly  fine  perform- 
ance in  those  used  to  date.  The  monofilament  woven 
fabrics,  are  not  as  yet  having  wide  acceptance  in 
this  field. 

In  interiors  catering  to  the  public,  a denominator 
of  over-all  taste  must  be  oppealed  to  which  is  affect- 
ed  by  human  expectations.  The  monofilaments,  al- 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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A ROTATING  TENITE  GRILLE  on  this  air 
conditioner  directs  cool,  filtered  breezes  into 
any  corner  of  a hot  room.  So  lightweight  is  Tenite 
that  the  touch  of  a fingertip  suffices  to  send  the 


Monitor  Air 
Conditioner 
marketed  by 
Monitor 

Equipment  Corp., 
Riverdale,  N.  Y. 
Tenite  grille 
molded  by 
Sterling  Injection 
Molding,  Inc., 
Bxitfalo,  N.  y. 


air  stream  up,  down,  or  to  either  side. 


Tenite  is  always  pleasant  to  the  touch, 
and  it's  corrosionproof.  Color  (a  perfect  match 
for  the  enameled  cabinet)  is  a permanent  part 
of  the  plastic— thus,  it  cannot  flake  or  peel. 


Information  regarding  Tenite  is  obtainable  through  repre- 
sentatives  located  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dayton,  Detroit, 
Leominster,  Mass.,  Los  Angeles,  New  York.  Portland,  Ore., 
Hochester,  N.  Y.,  St.  Louis.  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
and  Toronto,  Canada;  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  world 
from  Eastmon  Kodak  Company  affiliates  and  distributors. 


Also  inherent  in  Tenite  are  acoustical 
properties  that  preclude  vibrations  from  the 
air  conditioner's  electric  motor. 

Tenite  serves  in  functional  and  decorative 
capacity  in  many  other  modern  home  appliances, 
including  vacuum  sweepers,  refrigerators,  and 
radios.  For  more  information  about  Tenite  uses 
and  properties,  write  to  Tennessee  Eastman 
Corporation  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak 
Company),  Kingsport,  Tennessee. 
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practical  application  of  the 


theoretical 


aspects  of  the  closed  mold  method 

of  moiding  thermosetting  materials 
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By  C.  A.  MORRIS 

Assistant  General  Sales  Manager 

Bakelite  Corporation 


Part  I 


I n producing  molded  parts  from  thermosetting  moid- 
ing materials,  two  basic  methods  are  employed.  In 
the  first,  the  charge  of  moiding  moterial  is  placed 
directly  in  the  mold  cavity,  and  then  the  heated  mold 
is  closed  under  pressure  on  the  material.  In  the  sec- 
ond  method,  the  empty  mold  is  first  closed  and  then 
the  material  is  forced  from  a pressure  chamber,  in 
a plastic  state,  into  the  cavities  of  the  closed  mold. 

The  term  compression  moiding  is  used  universally, 
not  only  in  this  coimtry,  but  also  abroad,  to  describe 
the  first  method.  But,  when  it  comes  to  the  second 
means  of  producing  molded  parts,  a wide  variety 
of  descriptive  terms  are  used.  This  closed  mold 
method  is  referred  to  as  transfer  moiding,  extrusion 
moiding,  injection  moiding,  plunger  moiding,  jet 
moiding,  offset  moiding,  high-speed  moiding,  duplex 


Figure 


*Based  on  a paper  prepared  by  E.  W.  Vaill,  Technical 
Representative,  Bakelite  Corporation.  Presented  before 
the  S.  P.  I. 
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Figure  5. 


molding,  hyjector  molding,  and  vei;y  likely,  by  other 
terms  varying  in  different  geographical  locations. 
However,  "a  rose  by  any  other  nbme  would  smell 
as  sweet."  Therefore,  no  attempt  vifill  be  made  here 
to  differentiate  or  describe  the  differences  that  may 
exist  between  these  modifications  I and  refinements 
of  the  original  closed  mold  method  of  producing 
molded  parts  from  thermosetting  materials.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  use  of  the  closed 
mold  principle  is  not  new.  This  practice  has  been 
followed  for  many  years.  Originally,  it  was  looked 
upon  as  being  a specialized  technique  to  be  resorted 
to  for  the  production  of  intricate  pieces,  particularly 
those  requiring  the  use  of  delicate  core  pins  or  fragile 
inserts.  In  recent  years,  however,  a combination  of 
circumstances  has  brought  about  a much  broader 
use  of  this  method  of  molding.  Today,  it  is  estimated 
that  a substantial  percentage  of  the  phenolic  molding 
material  used  in  the  United  States  is  processed  by 
the  closed  mold  method. 

Factors  for  Expanded  Use 

Some  of  the  factors  that  have  been  responsible  for 
this  expanded  use  are: 

(1)  The  issuing  of  licenses  to  operate  under  patents 
assigned  to  the  Show  Insulator  Company.  This  ac- 
tion made  it  possible  for  a number  of  molding  com- 
panies  to  gain  firsthand  experience  in  this  method 
of  molding,  and  thus  become  acquainted  with  its 
potentialities. 

(2)  The  development  of  improved  methods  of  pre- 
heating,  particularly  the  introduction  of  high-frequen- 
cy  "heatronic"  method  of  preheating  as  applied  to 
thermosetting  materials.  Prior  to  its  use,  it  was  ex- 
tremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  rapidly  and 
uniformly  preheat  a charge  of  molding  material 
throughout  its  entire  mass.  High  frequency  preheat- 
ing eliminated  this  difficulty.  It  made  possible  the 
rapid  and  uniform  preheating  of  the  whole  mold 
charge.  The  tremendous  resulting  advantage  can  be 
appreciated  by  reviev/ing  the  record  of  some  of  the 
early  work  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  V.  E. 
Meharg,  Superintendent  of  Development  Laborato- 
ries-Bakelite  Corporation.  One  series  of  experiments 
were  run  on  a production  unit  being  used  to  make 
telephone  handsets  by  this  method  of  molding.  The 
molding  material  specified  for  this  job  was  of  the 
improvement  impact  type.  This  was  preformed  and 


then  preheated  on  a combination  of  hot  plate  and 
infra-red  lamps.  The  preheat  time  by  this  method 
varied  between  SVz  and  4 minutes  as  compared  with 
45  to  50  seconds  for  high  frequency.  The  time  taken 
to  force  the  material  from  the  pressure  chamber  into 
the  mold  originally  ran  between  50  and  60  seconds. 
The  time  consumed  in  curing  the  piece  was  reduced 
to  an  even  greater  extent.  Here,  cures,  originally  re- 
quiring 5 to  6 minutes,  were  completed  in  30  to  45 
seconds.  In  the  following  tabulation  the  optimum 
conditions  have  been  selected  for  the  original  opera- 
tion  and  compared  with  the  less  favorable  values 
observed  when  high-frequency  preheating  was  used, 
but,  even  so,  it  may  be  seen  that  production  was 
increased  in  excess  of  3 to  1 on  this  job  as  a result 
of  high-frequency  preheat. 


OUPLEX  RECEPTACIES 


Figure  6. 


Operation 

Original 

Practice 

High-Frequency 

Preheat 

Assemble  Mold  

45  sec. 

45  sec. 

Close  Mold  

4 sec. 

4 sec. 

Load  Chamber 

6 sec. 

6 sec. 

Force  Material  into  Mold . . . 

50  sec. 

6 sec. 

Cure  

..  300  sec. 

45  sec. 

Open  Mold  

10  sec. 

10  sec. 

Remove  Piece 

20  sec. 

20  sec. 

435  sec.  or  1 36  sec.  or 
Total  Cycle  Time  7 min.  15  sec.  2 min.  16  sec. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  most  of  the 
beneficial  effect  of  high-frequency  preheating  is  lost 
if  too  long  a period  of  time  is  allowed  to  elapse  be- 
fore  getting  the  preheated  mold  charge  under  pres- 
sure in  the  mold.  In  large  multiple  cavity  compres- 
sion  molds,  it  is  very  difficult  to  load  the  many 
cavities  with  sufficient  speed  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  thoroughly  preheated  mold  charge.  Such  is 
not  the  case  with  a closed  mold  operation.  Here, 
there  is  generally  only  one  cavity  or  pressure  cham- 
ber to  load,  and  this  operation  can  be  done  very 
rapidly.  This  fact  has  unquestionably  had  a very 
decided  influence  on  the  expanded  use  of  the  closed 
mold  method  of  molding. 

(3)  The  demand  during  the  last  war  to  produce 
necessary  plastic  components  at  top  production 
levels.  . . . The  M52  fuses  and  telephone  handsets 
were  two  of  these  war  jobs  which  provided  a tre- 
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mendous  fund  of  fundamental  information.  They 
demonstrate,  beyond  question,  that,  with  basic  un- 
derstanding  and  proper  control,  the  closed  mold 
method  of  producing  plastic  parts  was  mechanically 
practical  and  economically  sound. 

(4)  The  modernization  and  application  of  the  op- 
posing  ram  press  (Fig.  1)  to  the  closed  mold  method 
of  molding,  such  as  the  work  undertaken  at  the 
Bryant  Electric  Company  under  the  supervision  of 
C.  J.  Smith.  Much  of  the  experience  thus  gained  has 
been  available  to  the  industry. 

These  four  factors,  coupled  with  the  ever-existing 
urge  so  characteristic  of  our  competitive  system  to 
find  ways  and  means  of  lowering  production  costs, 
have  been  mainly  responsible  for  the  expanded  use 
of  this  method  of  molding  over  the  past  few  years. 

In  a study  of  this  process  made  by  E.  W.  Vaill, 
Technical  Representative,  Bakelite  Corporation,  he 
points  out  that  certain  fundamental  principles  must 
be  observed  if  maximum  efficiency  is  to  be  obtained. 
The  five  main  fundamentals  are  listed  by  him  as 
follows: 

(1)  Mold  design — Proper  design  of  cavities,  run- 
ners,  gates  and  vents  are  of  poramount  importance. 

(2)  Selection  of  material — The  plastic  characteris- 
tics  and  the  behaviorism  of  the  material  must  be 
carefully  considered. 

(3)  Molding  pressures — Proper  relation  between 
injection  pressure  and  mold  clamping  pressure  is  of 
primory  importance. 

(4)  Mold  and  preform  temperatures — Coreful  con- 
trol of  optimum  heatronic  preheating  and  the  main- 
tenance  of  uniform  mold  temperatures  must  be 
estabhshed. 

(5)  Preform  size  and  pressure  chamber  dimensions 
— Pressure  chamber  must  be  of  adequate  size  to 
readily  accommodate  charge  of  molding  material. 

An  analysis  of  each  of  these  five  fundamentals 
follows; 

Mold  Design: 

Experience  with  different  types  of  presses  and  mold 
designs  indicate  the  following  to  be  good  practice: 
Gerieral  Mold  Design — Individual  hardened  steel 
cavities  should  be  mounted  in  the  chase  plate,  which 
should  be  cored  for  steam  heating.  The  cavity  and 
chase  plate  land  areas  should  be  ground  and  pol- 
ished  to  insure  maximum  surface  contact  when  the 
mold  is  closed.  This  prevents  flashing  of  the  material 
from  the  cavities  and  runners.  (Figs.  2 and  3.) 

Knock-Out: 

It  is  advisable  to  have  the  knock-out  pins  on  that 
half  of  the  mold  which  is  opposite  to  the  pressure 
chamber.  Therefore,  the  location  of  the  cavity  in 
either  the  top  or  bottom  plaie  is  dependent  upon 
whether  the  piece  will  be  ejected  from  the  cavity  or 
the  force  plug. 

Bolster  Plates  and  Parallels: 

It  is  essential  that  the  mold  be  adequately  supported 
directly  under  the  pressure  chamber  to  insure 
against  distortion  or  sagging  of  the  mold  at  this  point 
when  pressure  is  applied.  If  this  precaution  is  not 
taken,  mold  flashing  will  result,  thus  causing  non- 
uniform  filling  of  the  cavities.  Bolsters  may  be  either 
of  t!^  ring  or  bor  type,  but  must  be  of  the  correct 
height  and  of  sturdy  construction. 


Chrome  plating  cavities  and  force  plugs  has 
'been  found  to  be  advontageous.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding  a hard  wear-resistant  surface,  it  also  sim- 
plifies  the  removal  of  the  parts  from  the  mold.  The 
chrome  plating  operation  should  be  postponed  until 
the  mold  has  been  put  into  service  and  all  necessary 
adjustments  completed.  Gates  and  vents  may  re- 
quire  enlarging.  Small  undercuts  at  strategic  loca- 
tions  may  be  advantageaus  in  holding  the  piece  in 
the  predetermined  half  of  the  mold  where  the  knock- 
out pins  are  located.  All  such  changes  should  be 
made  before  the  mold  is  chrome  plated. 

Position  of  Cavities: 

It  is  generally  advantageous  to  place  the  cavities 
in  a circular  position  around  the  pressure  chamber 
(Figures  5 and  6).  This  construction  makes  possible 
the  use  of  a radial  runner  of  the  shortest  length. 
The  individual  short  radial  runner  to  each  cavity 
insures  filling  under  maximum  pressure,  but  this  ar- 
rangement does  not  have  the  disadvantage  of  lim- 
iting  the  number  of  cavities  per  mold  and  may  also 
complicate  the  knock-out  bar  construction.  While  de- 
sirable, the  radial  runner  design  is  not  mandatory. 
Molds  with  cavities  in  line  using  the  multiple  "T" 
design  runner  have  been  found  to  give  very  satis- 
factory  results  and  makes  possible  the  inclusion  of 
more  cavities  in  the  mold.  Runners  of  the  radial  "Y" 
design  are  also  frequently  used.  This  design  might 
be  considered  somewhat  of  a compromise  between 
the  other  two. 

Position  of  Gates: 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought,  diametrically  op- 
posed  to  each  other,  regarding  the  proper  location 
of  gates.  One  grouping  recommends  that  the  gate 
to  the  cavity  should  be  placed  at  the  smallest  or 
lightest  end  of  the  piece.  The  other  is  just  as  em- 
phatic  that  for  best  results  the  part  should  be  gated  at 
its  heaviest  section.  Concrete  examples  of  successful 
results  are  cited  by  each  in  substantiation  of  their 
contention.  This  brings  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  that  can  be  set  forth 
covering  all  conditions.  The  proper  location  of  the 
gate  is  dependent,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  part  in  question.  Experience  indi- 
cates,  however,  that  it  is  good  practice  to  locate  the 
gate  at  a heavy  section. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  gate  the  cavity  di- 
rectly opposite  a mold  pin  or  other  protrusion  in  the 
mold.  Gating  at  such  a point  will  cause  the  stream 
of  material  entering  the  cavity  to  change  its  direction 
of  flow  and  divide  into  two  or  more  streams.  This  is 
very  apt  to  cause  weld  marks  and  knit-lines,  plus 
impairing  the  physical  strength  of  the  molded  piece. 
If  practical,  the  gate  should  be  located  on  a surface 
easily  accessible,  so  that  its  removal  may  be  accom- 
plished  by  a simple  finishing  operation. 

Gate  Size: 

The  size  of  the  cavity  gate  is  of  major  importance, 
and  is  dependent  upon  such  factors  as  the  type  of 
material  to  be  used,  size  and  shape  of  the  part,  as 
well  as  the  magnitude  of  pressure  exerted  on  the 
plastic  material.  Gates  for  comparatively  small 
pieces  using  general-purpose  wood  flour  filled  phen- 
olic  materials  should  be  0.100  in.  wide  and  0.015 
in.  deep.  Some  adjustment  may  be  found  necessary 
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down.  In  practice  the  retum  stroke  of  the  injection 
piston  raises  the  nozzles  out  of  register  with  the  hoie 
in  the  sprue  bushing,  thereby  acting  as  a cutoff  and 
shutoff. 

The  downward  stroke  of  the  injection  piston  moves 
the  nozzle  into  register  with  the  hoie  in  the  sprue 
bushing  and  injects  the  nylon  into  the  mold. 

Definitely  controlled  molding  conditions  are  neces- 
sary  to  obtain  molded  articles  of  optimum  properties. 

1 —  Temperature  of  the  material  should  be  from 
10  to  20  degrees  F.  higher  than  the  actual  melting 
temperature.  This  temperature  is  high  enough  to 
ensure  complete  melting  of  the  material  but  low 
enough  to  avoid  degredation  of  the  nylon  which 
would  cause  the  molded  piece  to  be  brittle.  Tempera- 
ture of  the  material  has  been  specified  rather  than 
the  temperature  of  the  injection  cylinder,  because 
variations  in  the  location  of  thermocouples  make  the 
latter  unreliable  as  a guide. 

2 —  Die  temperatures  should  range  between  125 
and  275  degrees  F.,  depending  on  the  size,  thickness 
and  the  shape  of  the  piece  being  molded.  Heat  is 
usually  provided  by  circulating  hot  water  or  steam 
through  the  mold.  High  die  temperature  allows  rapid 
and  complete  filling  of  the  mold,  which  results  in 
accuracy  of  dimensions  and  a minimum  of  strains 
in  the  molded  piece.  Unnecessarily  high  tempera- 
ture deloys  setting  of  the  nylon  and  prolongs  the 
cycle. 

The  best  mold  temperature  must  be  determined 
by  trial. 

3 —  A long  dwell  period  and  large  sprue,  runners 
and  gates  are  required  for  pieces  of  heavy  cross- 
section  in  order  to  prevent  porosity  in  the  molded 
articles. 

Dwell  period  may  be  half  of  the  entire  cycle,  more 
or  less. 

For  pieces  of  thin  cross-section  with  very  small 
gates  there  is  no  advantage  in  prolonging  the  dwell 
period  beyond  the  time  required  to  freeze  the  gates. 

4 —  Injection  rate  should  be  high  to  prevent  nylon 
from  cooling  before  the  mold  cavity  is  filled.  In  the 
case  of  very  thin  wall  sections  high  pressure  also  is 
necessary  to  overcome  frictional  resistance  and  ob- 
tain the  high  rate  of  injection  required.  Pressure  of 
10,000  to  20,000  P.  S.  I.  should  be  available  to  handle 
all  types  of  molded  nylon  articles,  especially  since 
the  fluidity  of  FM- 10001  nylon  makes  possible  the 
molding  of  thin  sections  in  the  order  of  0.005  to  0.008 
inch,  for  which  both  speed  and  pressure  are  nec- 
essary. 

5—  We  have  found  it  desirable  on  some  nylon 
molding  jobs  to  use  CO2  carbon  dioxide  in  the  in- 
jectioii  cylinder  to  replace  the  air,  which  causes 
oxicMtion  and  in  some  cases  slight  carbonization. 
Uarbonization  occurs  if  the  rear  end  of  the  nylon 
cylinder  is  operated  at  a sufficiently  high  tempera- 
ture to  cause  melting  of  the  nylon  and  is  usually 
brought  about  by  operating  the  machine  near  to,  or 
over  its  rated  capacity.  An  inlet  for  the  CO2  is  pro- 
vided somewhere  in  the  tunnel  which  feeds  the  ma- 
terial to  the  Injection  cylinder. 

Compression  and  transfer  molding  are  not  recom- 
mended  for  FM- 10001  because  the  high  temperature 
and  fluidity  would  require  blanketing  the  mold  with 
an  inert  gas  to  prevent  oxidation,  and  it  is  a prac- 
hcal  irnpossibility  to  construct  a compression  mold  to 
be  leakproof  during  the  closing  of  the  mold. 

Items  which  have  been  molded  of  nylon  include 
gears,  bushings,  combs  and  brush  backs,  thread- 


guides,  governor  slide  buttons,  locknuts,  cores  for 
polishing  brushes,  valve-seats,  coilforms  strain- 
release  plugs,  zippers,  faucet  washers,  tumblers, 
dishes,  etc. 

Many  of  these  items  must  withstond  sterilization, 
and  this  is  an  important  reason  for  choosing  nylon. 

FM-3001  nylon  has  a lower  melting  point,  235  de- 
grees C.  or  455  degrees  F.,  is  more  flexible  than  FM- 
10001.  It  has  lower  moisture  absorption,  which  is  of 
interest  in  certain  electrical  applications.  The  same 
techniques  of  molding  are  used  for  FM-3001  as  for 
FM- 10001,  except  for  temperatures. 

Type  FM-3001  nylon  is  a conventional  thermo- 
plastic,  softening  gradually  over  a range  of  tem- 
perature instead  of  melting  abruptly.  Molding  tem- 
perature is  approximately  180  degrees  C.  or  356 
degrees  F.  and  it  can  be  molded  by  conventional  in- 
jection, transfer  or  compression  methods.  It  hardens 
slowly  in  the  mold,  which  should  be  cold  to  prevent 
adhesion.  Die  temperature  should  be  50  dégrees  F. 
to  80  degrees  F.  and  a sufficiently  long  cycle  to  chill 
the  article  is  required.  FM-8001  nylon  is  flexible  and 
used  for  such  items  as  wristwatch  straps.  It  is  at 
present  available  in  limited  quantities  only. 

Many  new  nylons  are  being  studied  in  the  labora- 
tories  and  possibilities  of  the  future  include  a water- 
white  transparent  nylon  and  a nylon  with  a higher 
melting  point,  greater  stiffness  and  lower  moisture- 
absorption  than  FM- 10001. 


★ ★ ★ 

Plastics  in  This  Year's  Hudson 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

wheel,  are  not  made  by  Gits.  The  steering  wheel, 
made  by  the  Sheller  Manufacturing  Company,  Port- 
land, Indiana,  is  Tenite  #2  Ivory  Butyrate  No. 
265A7511. 

Outstanding  features  in  the  Hudson  ornamentation 
result  from  processes  patented  by  Gits.  One  process 
is  called  the  "Crystal  Seal"  in  which  a reverse  mold 
of  the  design  is  pressed  into  the  back  side  of  a cast- 
ing with  certain  parts  silvered  while  the  rest  is  fin- 
ished  in  colored  pigments.  The  process  produces  a 
pleasing  resemblance  to  embedded  metal  designs 
surrounded  by  opaque  backgrounds  with  a thick, 
transparent  lens  covering.  These  decorations  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  executed  in  real  metals  com- 
bined with  plastics  because  of  the  shrinkage  factors. 
Even  if  shrinkage  caused  no  trouble,  it  would  be 
nearly  impossible  to  east  highly  polished  metals  in 
a transparent  plastic  shell  without  leaving  air  bells 
or  large  area  separation  which  would  never  pass  an 
appearance  inspection.  In  addition,  solid  metals  are 
more  expensive  and  heavy  than  the  silvering  process 
which  is  used.  The  glove  box  ornaments,  the  steer- 
ing wheel  ornaments,  the  difection  indicator  switch 
case  cover,  the  radio  hoie  cover,  and  the  front  orna- 
ment lens  are  beautiful  examples  of  the  "Crystal 
Seal"  process. 

The  second  patented  process — "Multiple  Shot" — 
is  unlque  in  that  it  utilizes  two  or  more  different 
colors  of  butyrate.  As  the  name  would  imply,  a 
blank  is  produced  with  piercings  or  cut-outs  through 
which  a second  shot  of  the  contrasting  color  is  in- 
jeeted.  Since  both  shots  are  of  the  same  butyrate 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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EXACTING  DETAIL 

FOR  SCALE  MODELS 


This  toy  tractor  and  road  scraper  are  produced  from  cethioee  acetate 
which  matches  the  highway  yellow  of  the  actual  Caterpillar  equip* 
ment  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company  of  Peoria,  Illinois.  The  Cruver 
Manufacturing  Company,  2460  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago  12,  Illinois, 
produced  these  fwo  models  which  are  made  available  to  the  500 
Caterpillar  dealers  fhroug/iouf  the  country  and  are  sold  at  cosf  to 
the  dealers  who  use  them  as  a sales  help  in  building  up  business  in 
their  territory. 


An  outstanding  feafure  this  Road  Scraper 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  scaled  f fo  24  in  every 
defoi/  and  is  complete  with  four  genuine  rub* 
ber  tires,  also  scaled,  which  are  furnished  by 
Goodyear  and  Pirestone,  both  of  whom  supply 
Caterpillar  with  the  large  heavy  duty  tires. 
15  individual  molded  parts  are  produced  in 
two  dies  for  the  Road  Scraper. 


The  Tractor  is  produced  in  two  dies  and  is 
made  up  of  19  individual  molded  parfs  and 
4 decals.  Both  items  are  available  in  the 
retail  toy  market  in  kit  form,  so  designed  as 
to  be  readily  assembled  by  anyone.  The  exact- 
ing  detail  of  both  the  Tracfor  ond  the  Road 
Scraper  is  produced  by  injection  mofding. 
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Fine  hlonkets  can  be  preserved  forever  againåt 
the  ravages  of  dirt,  moths  and  moisture  by  the 
Vinylite  plosti<  hianket  bags  manufacfured  by 
the  Clarvan  Corp.,  of  Miiwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
The  Bakeliie  Corp.  produces  Vinylite. 


49c  is  the  price  of  the  Airway  Pencil  Sharpener, 
made  of  polystyrene,  and  manufactured  by 
Ross  Products,  24  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  City. 


Caps  of  melt-coated  Tenite  by  Tennessee  East' 
man  are  used  to  protect  t/iermostatic  exponsion 
valves  and  other  control  devices  in  shipment. 


These  Lustro^Ware  tumblers,  made  by  Columbus 
Plastic  Products,  Inc.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  are 
made  of  sbotterproof  Dow  Styron  for  durability 
and  safety. 


The  Ronger-Tennere  Co.,  378  East  32  St.,  New 
York,  processed  the  laminated  easels  shown 
here.  These  washabte  plaques  have  a combina- 
tion easel  and  hanger  on  the  back. 


Phil-Mar  Shade  Corporation,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
manufactured  this  fiberglas-plastic  lamp  shade 
for  the  Royal  Haegar  lamp. 


Sprinklit  has  50  feet  of  plastic  hose  with  5 solid 
brass  sprayers  and  weighs  only  8 pounds.  It 
doubles  as  a gorden  hose  when  all  sprayers 
are  turned  oØ,  and  is  guaranteed  for  five  years 
by  the  United  Device  Corp. 


The  first  frue  pastel  colors  ever  produeed  in 
plastic  Wall  tile  are  available  for  vofume  pro* 
duction  by  the  Pittsburgh  Tile  Company,  Pitfs- 
burgh,  Pa.,  exclusive  producers  of  infer^/ocking 
p/astic  Wall  tile. 


Tenite,  a product  of  Tennessee  Eastman,  is  used 
in  the  molding  of  Tommy  Toppfe,  the  toppling 
down,  manufactured  by  the  Thomas  Mfg.  Corp., 
80  Clinton  St.,  Newark  5,  N.  J.  The  toy  is  easily 
cleaned  with  soap  and  water. 
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Plastics  in  This  Year's  Hudson 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

compound,  except  for  color,  there  is  a perfect  bond 
and  the  finished  surface  is  so  perfectly  molded  that 
reflected  light  from  the  surface  does  not  disclose  the 
lines  of  separation.  A final  polishing  finish  is  hardly 
necessary  in  normally  perfect  castings. 

The  horn  button  and  gear  shift  knob  are  examples 
of  the  ordinary  multiple  shot  process  but  the  dials 
become  still  more  distinctive  in  an  extension  of  the 
method.  The  first  "shot"  or  dial  blank  is  made  in 
the  usual  manner,  but  the  second  "shot"  is  injected 
into  a mold  which  allows  the  contrasting  color  of 
butyrate  to  project  through  and  beyond  the  first 
"shot"  blank  so  that  in  the  finished  dials  the  letters 
and  numerals  are  raised  a fraction  of  an  inch  above 
the  surface.  The  effect  is  three  dimensional.  Dials 
made  by  the  multiple  shot  process  can  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  that  obtained  by  the  new  "Black 
light"  or  luminous  dials  but  offer  three  advantages 
over  the  luminous  type.  In  addition  to  a great  sav- 
ing  in  cost,  the  multiple  shot  dials  can  be  lighted 
more  brightly  from  behind.  The  second  shot  is  of  a 
light  colored,  usually  cream,  translucent  butyrate 
which  is  limited  in  brightness  only  by  the  power 
of  the  dash  light  bulbs.  A third  advantage  is  in  the 
color  itself.  The  letters  can  be  made  in  any  light 
tint  or  color  to  harmonize  with  the  design. 

While  large  plastic  parts  for  automobiles  are  still 
in  experimental  stages  and  plastic  fenders  are  still 
too  far  around  the  corner,  the  immediate  use  of 
plastics  in  the  automobile  industry  is  held  back 
more  by  plastics  manufacturers  than  by  anything 
else.  The  supply  of  molding  powders  is  very  limited 
for  such  extensive  use,  but  the  steel  industry  also 
plays  its  part.  More  machinery  is  needed  to  help 
make  the  plastics  available.  More  tool  steel  is  need- 
ed to  supply  the  tool  and  die  makers.  According  to 
Gits  Molding  and  Hudson  Motor,  the  automobile  in- 
dustry could  logically  become  one  of  the  greatest 
markets  when  better  industrial  coordination  helps 
produce  larger  supplies  of  raw  plastics.  Meonwhile, 
with  the  limitations  found  in  the  plastics  field,  the 
new  Hudson  displays  the  most  distinctive  and  num- 
erous  ornamental  plastics  parts  on  the  road  today. 


drapes,  although  their  textures  would  still  limit  their 
use  in  upholstery. 

The  combination  of  synthetic  fibres  with  natural 
fibres  is  producing  new,  better  and  more  interesting 
fabrics,  and  there  is  a growing  selection  available 
for  interior  and  exterior  application.  The  role  plastics 
now  play  as  a chemical  aid  in  Processing  natural 
fibres,  as  well,  cannot  be  overlooked. 

Screening  of  nylon  and  other  materials  will  no 
doubt  be  used  more  because  of  its  imperviousness 
to  weather.  Colored  to  harmonize  with  interiors  or 
exteriors,  it  should  eliminate  the  disfigurement  en- 
counted  when  metal  screens  rust  or  corrode  and 
pour  staining  streams  of  water  on  woodwork  or  walls. 

Plastics  flooring  in  hotel  installations  has  scarcely 
been  touched  as  yet,  ond  because  of  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  thickness  we  still  hesitate  to  specify 
it.  We  feel,  however,  that  when  this  basic  problem, 
is  overcome,  it  will  do  a fine  job  of  withstanding 
heavy  weor  in  public  areas,  kitchens,  etc.,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  restful  under  foot.  There  have  also 
been  objections  to  the  plastic  flooring  because  of 
buckling.  We  feel  that  this  comes  from  two  factors: 
— sections  that  are  too  thin,  and  the  wrong  mastics, 
or  mastics  badly  applied. 

Plastics  installations  rarely  cost  as  much  as  other 
installations  and  usually  cost  less — a strong  feature 
in  their  use  for  public  space.  Even  where  the  initial 
outlay  is  greater,  however,  their  general  use  is  no 
longer  inhibited  by  such  a consideration  because 
low  depreciation  reduces  the  cost. 

The  new  processes  for  synthetic  materials  and 
particularly  plastics  stands  now  in  somewhat  the 
same  position  as  rayon  after  the  First  World  War. 
They  are  a tremendous  innovation  with  tremendous 
possibilities  as  yet  untopped.  In  many  places  how- 
ever, they  are  not  completely  standardized  and  un- 
tried  on  a large  scale.  Like  rayon,  increased  use  is 
stimulating  improvement  to  the  extent  where  it  is 
safe  to  predict  better  and  better  public  reactions 
when  they  become  standardized  and  used  with  a 
greater  range. 
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Plastics  Solve  Problems 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

though  excellent  for  transportation  media,  reception 
rooms  and  the  like  do  not  as  yet  fulfill  expectations 
as  to  texture  ond,  in  most  cases,  to  appearance  in 
interiors  where  guests  expect  a luxurious  back- 
ground.  Unlike  the  film  fabrics  which  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  touch  in  their  resemblance  to  leather,  mono- 
filament  textures  are  still  harsh  and  cold. 

From  the  visual  standpoint,  there  is  also  the  dis- 
advantage  of  a limited  choice  of  patterns.  In  getting 
visual  effects  of  richness  through  subtle  patterns,  we 
must  therefore  put  conventional  textiles  through  the 
laborious  process  of  flameproofing  to  arrive  at  at- 
tractive  drapes  that  pass  fire  rulings.  If  the  makers 
of  the  monofilaments  would  design  surface  patterns 
as  carefully  as  they  have  developed  the  chemical 
ond  physical  properties  of  monofilaments,  their  use 
would  be  greatly  extended  in  interior  design  for 


r/iese  Mariani  brand  cherries  packed  in  Celanese  Lumarifh  eeltu/ose 
acetate  transparent  film  are  one  reason  why  an  average  of  23^  out 
of  every  consumer  food  dollar  goes  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Prepaekaged  in  this  way,  the  fruit  remains  fresh,  flavorsome  and 
attractive.  And,  since  Lumarith  is  a gas  permeable  film,  it  permits 
the  natural  "breathing"  of  harvested  fruits  to  continue. 
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leaders  in  the  industry 


Gordon  Brown,  Bakelite  Corporation's  Vice  President  in  Charge  of 
Thermosetting  Sales,  has  been  actively  associated  with  the  plastics 
industry  for  over  30  years.  He  was  an  infantry  captain  in  the  First 
World  Wor,  for  which  he  left  Rutgers  University  in  1917.  Mr.  Brown 
joined  the  Condensite  Company  of  America  as  a salesman  in  1919, 
and  continued  in  this  position  for  Bakelite  Corporation  that  was  formed 
in  1922  by  the  merging  of  Condensite,  General  Bakelite  Company,  and 
Redmanol  Chemical  Products  Company.  He  was  made  Assistant  Sales 
Manager,  then  Sales  Manager,  and  in  1944  was  elected  to  his  present 
position. 


GORDON  BROWN 


Dan  M.  Rugg,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Chemical 
Division  of  Koppers  Company,  Inc.,  was  bom  in  Champaign,  111.,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1910  with  a B.S.  His 
first  job  was  with  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  where  he  worked  his 
way  up  from  foreman  to  assistant  superintendent.  He  became  super- 
intendent  of  the  Chattanooga  Gas  ond  Coal  Products  Campany.  From 
1919  to  1925  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Donner  Hanna  Coke  Corp. 
in  Buffalo.  Joining  Koppers  in  1925  as  a sales  engineer  in  its  Construc- 
tion  Department,  he  was  made  a vice-president  a few  years  later. 
Following  the  war.  Mr.  Rugg  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Chemical 
Division. 


John  D.  Benedito,  manager  of  the  Extrusion  and  Molding  Materials 
Division  of  the  Thermoplastics  Department  of  the  Bakelite  Corporation, 
was  recently  appointed  to  that  office.  For  the  past  six  years.  Mr. 
Benedito  has  been  Sales  Manager  of  Canadian  Resins  and  Chemicals 
Limited.  Prior  to  this  position,  he  was  for  nine  years  engaged  in  sales 
and  service  of  "Vinylite"  resins  as  a technical  representative  of  the 
Plastics  Division  of  the  Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation, 
a Unit  of  the  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation. 


JOHN  D.  BENED/TO 
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LESLIE  B.  GILLIE,  assistant  director 
of  industrial  sales  in  the  Plastics 
Department  of  the  du  Pont  Com- 
pany, has  been  appointed  director 
of  industrial  sales,  succeeding 
WILLIAM  A.  JOSLYN,  who  has  re- 
tired. 

The  company  also  announced 
the  promotions  of  EDWARD  J. 
PECHIN,  manager  of  plastics  ad- 
vertising,  and  P.  WILLARD  CRANE, 
technical  sales  manager,  as  assist- 
ant sales  directors  reporting  to  Mr. 
Gillie.  Mr.  Pechin  will  supervise 
sales,  sales  promotion  and  adver- 
tising.  Mr.  Crane  will  direct  techni- 
cal  service  activities. 

In  addition  to  changes  in  sales 
management,  the  company  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  FRED- 
ERICK  H.  ENDORF,  production 
superintendent  at  the  Arlington 
Works,  to  the  newly-created  posi- 
tion  of  assistant  to  the  director  of 
production,  William  R.  Diver. 


In  recognition  of  40  years  service 
with  the  Dow  Chemical  Company, 
the  following  men  were  given  serv- 
ice awards  recently  by  Dr.  Willard 
H.  Dow,  President;  J.  S.  CRIDER,  of 
Cleveland,  Director  and  Assistant 
Treasurer,  DR.  C.  J.  STROSACKER, 
Vice-President  and  Director,  and 
TONIE  N.  SIMANSKEY,  Railway 
Engineer. 


The  appointment  of  RAYMOND  G. 
SCHin^E,  as  buyer  for  the  General 
Electric  Company' s Resin  and  In- 
sulation  Materials  Division  has 
been  announced  by  J.  C.  Morris, 
division  superintendent.  Mr.  Schiele 
has  been  with  the  company  since 
1937  and  before  coming  to  the 
Resin  ond  Insulation  Materials 
Division  was  a buyer  in  the  Pur- 
chasing  Department  of  the  com- 
pany's  general  office. 


HAROLD  F.  SMIDDY  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  manager  of  the 
Chemical  Department  of  General 
Electric  Company,  according  to 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  president.  His 
headquarters  will  be  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  From  1943  until  he  joined 
General  Electric,  Mr.  Smiddy  was 
a partner  in  Booz,  Allen  and  Hamil- 
ton, industrial  management  con- 
sultants. 


GEORGE  P.  LEHMANN  has  been 
appointed  to  the  personal  staff  of 
Dr.  Zay  Jeffries,  vice-president  of 
the  General  Electric  Company, 
with  duties  as  assigned.  ROBERT 
L.  GIBSON  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Lehmann  as  manager 
of  the  Company's  Plastics  Division 
which  has  plants  in  Meriden, 
Conn.,  Taunton,  Mass.,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Coshocton,  O., 
and  Decatur.  111. 


T/iese  men  are  the  new  officers  of  the  Common- 
wealth  Plastics  Corporation,  Leominster,  Massa- 
chusetts,  and  New  York.  They  are  (I.  to  r.)  fd* 
win  S.  Lowe,  secretary;  Harry  Levine,  chairmon 
of  the  board;  and  Louis  Levine,  treasurer.  Harry 
Levine  and  Louis  Levine  pioneered  in  injection 
and  extrusion  moulding  processes.  Bdwin  S. 
Lowe,  a director  of  sales  and  product  expan- 
sion,  brings  a notable  reeord  of  achievements 
in  the  toy,  game  and  allied  lines.  The  new  ad- 
ministration  has  committed  itself  to  introduce 
a new  line  of  branded  merchandise  in  the  toy 
and  housewares  fields,  as  well  as  engage  in  the 
production  of  display  merchandise. 


The  association  formerly  called  the 
Pyroxylin  & Resin  Coaters  Institute, 
New  York,  has  changed  its  name 
to  the  PLASTIC  COATINGS  & 
FILM  ASSOCIATION.  E.  A.  Claire 
of  the  Athol  Mfg.  Co.  is  president 
of  the  organization  and  C.  S.  Co- 
meau  is  the  executive  secretary. 


D.  J.  0'C0N0R,  JR.,  executive  vice 
president  of  The  Formica  Insulation 
Company,  Cincinnati,  was  par- 
ticipant  in  two  important  meetings 
held  in  Chicago  in  conjunction 
with  reseorch  and  standordization 
of  specifications  for  laminated 
materials. 


The  OGG  CRAFT  PLASTIC  PROD- 
UCTS, INC.,  announced  that  its 
new  plant  at  398  Manitou  Avenue, 
Manitou  Springs,  Colorado,  is  now 
in  full  production.  New  in  the  Ogg 
Craft  line  are  edge-lighted  signs 
for  point-of-sale,  dealer  Identifica- 
tion and  display. 


The  appointment  of  ALBERT  W. 
FUHRMAN  as  research  chemist  in 
the  Chemicals  Division's  laborato- 
ries  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  of  The 
Glenn  L.  Martin  Company  was  an- 
nounced by  Robert  H.  Kittner,  vice- 
president.  Dr.  Fuhrman  will  assist 
in  continuirjg  research  in  the  vinyls 
and  allied  fields. 


HERMAN  R.  THIES  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  newly 
formed  Chemical  Division  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany at  Akron,  Ohio.  The  new  di- 
vision will  handle  the  manufacture 
and  sales  of  synthetic  rubber  and 
its  combination  with  other  raw 
Chemicals. 


The  Spring  Meeting  of  the  DETROIT 
RUBBER  AND  PLASTICS  GROUP, 
INC.,  was  held  at  the  Detroit-Leland 
Hotel,  with  an  attendance  of  over 
250  members  and  guests.  The  latter 
included  outstanding  automobile 
and  truck  body  and  chassis  engi- 
neers,  and  tire  and  rim  engineers 
from  leading  manufacturers. 


The  General  Electric  Company's 
Plastic  Division,  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, has  a new  assistant  sales- 
manager  in  charge  . 
ot  laminated  prod 
ucts,  JOHN  A. 

BUCKLEY.  His  ap- 
pointment was  an- 
nounced by  NA- 
THA  A.  FREUDEN, 
division  sales  man- 
ager. Before  coming 
with  the  Chemical 
Department  in  Oc- 
tober,  1946,  Mr.  John  a.  buckley 
Buckley  was  associated  with  the 
sales  division  of  the  Lamp  Depart- 
ment at  Neia  Park.  He  began  his 
career  with  General  Electric  in  this 
division  in  1935. 

Mr.  Buckley  is  a graduate  of 
Ohio  State  University.  He  is  a mem- 
ber  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society  and  Theta  Tau  Engineering 
Fraternity. 


C.  E.  COOMBS  has  been  appointed 
as  chemist  in  charge  of  the  labora- 
tories  of  Morart  Gravure  Corpora- 
tion, Holyoke,  Mass.  He  was  for- 
merly associated  with  the  Barber 
Asphalt  Company  and  the  Cello- 
phane  Research  Section  of  the  Du- 
Pont  Company.  In  his  new  position. 
Mr.  Coombs  will  have  charge  of  de- 
velopment and  experimental  work 
as  well  as  quality  control. 
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GEORGE  H.  CLARK,  vice  president 
in  charge  of  engineering  of  The  For- 
mica  Company,  Cincinnati,  and 
president  of  The  Society  of  The 
Plastics  Industry,  flew  to  England 
recently  and  participated  in  a con- 
ference with  executives  of  DeLa- 
Rue  Insulation,  Limited,  at  Tyne- 
mouth,  England.  DeLaRue  is  the 
British  licensee  for  the  manufac- 
ture  and  sale  of  Formica  decora- 
tive  material. 

In  his  capacity  as  president  of 
SPI,  Mr.  Clark  met  with  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  British  Plastics 
Federation  and  tendered  a personal 
invitation  to  have  them  send  a dele- 
gation  to  the  National  Plastics  Ex- 
position  under  SPI  sponsorship  at 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City,  the  week  of  September  27 th. 

The  first  annual  outing  of  the  NEW 
ORLEANS  SECTION  of  the  SOCI- 
ETY OF  PLASTICS  ENGINEERS, 
INC.,  was  held  recently  at  the  Re- 
serve, Louisiana  plant  of  Godchaux 
Sugars,  according  to  an  annouhce- 
ment  by  Paul  F.  Oswald,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Section.  After  a 
conducted  tour  through  the  plant, 
the  members  were  offered  the  fa- 
cilities  of  the  recreation  grounds. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Mathieson 
Chemical  Corporation  has  elected 
THOMAS  S.  NICHOLS,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer,  to  the 
additional  post  of  chairman  of  the 
board  to  succeed  the  late  George 
W.  Dolan.  J.  C.  LEPPART,  vice  pres- 
ident, was  elected  a member  of  the 
board  and  was  appointed  execu- 
tive vice  president. 

R.  J.  SOUTHWELL  has  been  ap- 
pointed Sales  Manager  of  Cana- 
dian  Resins  and  Chemicals  Limited. 
He  has  been  technical  representa- 
tive for  Bakelite  Corporation,  with 
offices  in  Detroit,  since  1943. 


JOSEPH  A.  KAPLAN,  president  of 
Comprehensive  Fabrics,  Inc.,  and 
SAMUEL  BRIER,  president  of  the 
Belber  Trunk  and  Bag  Company, 
of  Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  jointly 
announced  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  manufacture  of 
a line  of  luggage  incorporating  Ko- 
roseal.  A separate  division  of  the 
Belber  company  is  being  formed 
to  style,  build,  merchandise  and 
distribute  the  Koroseal  line. 


The  Kiemac  Manufacturing  Co., 
Inc.,  have  announced  new  addi- 
tions  to  their  organization.  ADOLPH 
ANGERSTEIN,  formerly  of  Teck  Art 
Plastics  Co.,  is  supervisor  of  mold 
production  and  assembly.  TERRY 
LIAROS,  formerly  with  Boudoir  Ac- 
cessories  Co.,  Inc.,  is  in  charge  of 
tool,  dies  and  parts  production. 
PAUL  KIENAST  handles  all  engtav- 
ing,  hobs  and  master  dies.  GEORGE 
KIENAST  handles  layout,  drafting, 
pattems  and  special  work. 


JOHN  M.  MEYERS,  president  of  the 
Metal  Production  Corporation  of 
New  York  City,  announced  that  one 
of  the  company's  engineers,  IRA 
GRISHAVER,  had  developed  a new 
plastic  to  be  used  in  coating  alum- 
inum. 

According  to  Mr.  Meyers,  the 
plastic  makes  aluminum  impervi- 
ous  to  violet  rays,  acids  and  salt 
water  spray.  The  plastic  has  been 
tested  by  the  Reynolds  Metal  Cor- 
poration and  other  independent 
laboratories  who  report  it  is  the 
most  excellen  coating  for  alumi- 
num ever  tested. 

At  the  present  time  the  plastic  is 
undergoing  additional  laboratory 
tests  to  determine  its  resistonce  to 
weather  conditions  at  temperatures 
ranging  from  70  degrees  to  80  de- 
grees  below  zero. 


classified  ads 


Minimum  space  live  lines.  Count  seven  words 
to  a line.  $1.50  a line  per  insertion.  Cash 
with  order. 


WANTED — Large  engineering  firm  wishes  to 
acquire  several  complete  plastics  plants 
through  purchase  of  (1)  Capital  stock,  (2)  as- 
sets,  (3)  machinery  and  equipment,  whole  oi 
in  part.  Personnel  retained  where  possible, 
strictest  confidence.  Box  1241,  1474  Broadway, 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Position  Wanted:  Recent  graduate  of  Plastics 
Industries  Technical  Institute  desires  position 
with  a paper  mill  dealing  with  plastics  in  con- 
junction  with  their  paper  work.  Also  have  had 
12  years  experience  in  power  plant  work. 
Prefer  a company  located  in  California  al- 
though  will  consider  going  elsewhere.  Mar- 
ried.  Address  A.  F.  Bailey,  725  E.  Broadway, 
Stratford,  Conn. 


Practical  Plastics 
Fabrication — Internal  Carving 
New  Classes  Now  Forming 
Approved  G.  I.  Bill  P.  L.  346  & 16 

ENTERPRISE  SCHOOL  OF  PLASTICS 
81  Willoughby  St..  Brooklyn  1.  N.  Y. 
Write  Dept.  P. 


A.  F.  SWARD,  who  has  been  man- 
ager of  the  Calendering  and  Mold- 
ing  Materials  Division,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Calen- 
dering Materials  Division,  Thermo- 
plastics  Department,  Bakelite  Cor- 
poration. 


E.  W.  JOHNSON  has  been  ap- 
pointed Chief  Engineer  of  Plastic 
Engineering,  Inc.,  of  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land Section  of  the  Society  of  Plas- 
tic Engineers,  and  has  had  broad 
experience  in  plastic  applications 
in  the  automotive,  refrigeration  and 
other  industries. 


PEGS-SAWDUST 
COMPOUND  MIXTURES 

No  dust,  olwoys  uniform,  prompt  shipments.  Tumbling,  drying, 
cleoning  for  Plastics,  Metal  and  allied  industries. 

NATIONAL  SAWDUST  CO.,  INC. 

78  North  6th  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y* 

Samplet  ond  Prices  upon  request. 


\ Plastic  Moidings  Corp. 

Specialisti  in  large  eontract  com- 
pression  molding.  Established  1923. 

M 859  Hathaway  Street  CHerry  7743-4 
CINCINNATI  3,  OHIO 


IF  YOU  WANT  OUTLETS  CONTACT  US 

Anything  pertaining  to  Smokers  Articies 
or  General  Merchandising  and  Novelties 
★ ★ ★ 

We  Contact  Jobbert  and  Chain  Stores  and 
Department  Stores  from  Coast  to  CoastI 
tWe  Will  Carry  Our  Own  Account!  if  Necessary) 

M.  B.  SIEGEL 


ASSOCIATES 

FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 
63  E.  ADAMS  ST,  CHICAGO  3,  III. 


PLASTICS  MODELS 

Accurately  Made 

• ore  the  perlect  precentotion  for  increoslng  soles 

• wIM  reduco  costly  errors  In  mold  moklng 

Send  blueprint  for  quotttion->no  obliøation— confldentlal 

TRADE  ENGINEERING  CO. 

2316  THIRD  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C. 


If  it  it  of  interest  to  you,  it  is  of  interest  to  the  industry. 
Send  it  to  the  Editor. 
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whafs  new 


The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company^s  Chemicol 

Division,  501  East  Preston  Street,  Baltimore  2, 
Maryiand,  revealed  through  Harold  M.  Parse- 
kian,  Director  Sales  and  Technical  Service, 
that  wartime  research  which  culminated  in 
the  vinyl  resin  Marvinol  VR-10,  now  being 
shipped  in  tonnage  lots,  also  resulted  in  425 
different  opplications  for  the  aircraft  industry. 
Uses  of  the  resin  range  from  shoes  to  shower 
curtains,  garden  hose  to  floor  coverings,  plus 
hundreds  of  other  applications. 


The  Formica  Insulation  Company,  4615  Spring 

Grove  Avenue,  Cincinnati  32.  Ohio,  called 
a special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  recently 
to  ratify  change  of  the  corporate  name  to  The 
Formica  Company.  The  change  was  recom- 
mended  because  when  the  company  was 
organized  35  years  ago,  it  manufactured  only 
laminated  materials  and  items  for  the  elec- 
trical  insulation  field.  Now,  however,  the  out- 
put of  industriel  and  decorative  Formica 
serves  the  chemical,  mechanical,  textile,  ar- 
chitectural,  engineering  and  collateral  fields. 


The  American-LoFronce-Foamite  Corporation, 

903  Erie  St.,  Elmira,  New  York,  is  announcing 
a complete  line  of  2V2  gallon  resistance  Weld- 
ed  Silicon  Bronze  fire  extingjiishers  to  replace 
riveted  and  copper  fabricated  units  of  the 
same  copacity.  They  are  Soda-Acid;  Foam; 
plain  Water;  and  Anti-freeze  Water  types. 

A special  feature  of  the  new  units  is  a 
transparent  plastic  nozzle  providing  clear 
Vision  of  passageway  and  greater  resistance 
to  Occidental  blows  which  could  dose  pas- 
sage  of  ordinary  lead  nozzles. 


The  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Plastic 

Department,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 
N.  Y.,  have  announced  the  publication  of  a 
new  monthly  booklet  called  "Plastics  Sales- 
front."  This  bulletin  is  being  distributed  to  sev- 
eral  thousand  buyers  and  merchandisers  for 
retail  stores  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  pro- 
mote  a more  intelligent  use  and  sale  of  plastic 
Products,  particularly  those  made  from  thermo- 
setting  materials.  Its  contents  inelude  a number 
of  picture-descriptions  of  outstanding  articles, 
made  of  Cyanamids  Plastics,  along  with 
informative  data  covering  plastics  and  their 
correct  uses. 


Farrel-Birminghom,  Co.,  Inc.,  Ansonia,  Conn., 

have  announced  the  appointment  of  Donald 
C.  Chase  to  the  position  of  manager  of  rubber 
and  plastics  machinery  sales.  Mr.  Chase  has 
been  with  the  company  since  1940,  when  hø 
became  the  assistant  to  W.  A.  Gordon,  in- 
ventor  of  the  Gordon  plasticator.  Prior  to  his 
present  appointment,  he  was  assistant  man* 
ager  of  the  rubber  and  plastics  machinery 
sales  division. 

Fernley  H.  Banbury  of  Farrel-Birmingham 
Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  awarded  an  honorory 
degree  of  doetor  of  engineering  at  Purduø 
University.  A graduate  of  Purdue,  Mr.  Ban* 
bury  received  this  recognition  for  having  at* 
tained  international  prominence  in  industry 
as  the  inventor  of  the  Banbury  mixer.  Although 
retired  since  1943  as  head  of  Farrel-Birming* 
ham's  Banbury  mixer  department.  Mr.  Ban- 
bury still  remains  active  in  the  capacity  cf 
Consulting  engineer  and  serves  on  the  board 
of  directors. 


The  Tennessee  Eastman  Corporation,  Kings- 

port,  Tennessee,  makers  of  Tenite  thermo- 
plastics,  announces  the  availability  of  Tenite 
II  (cellulose  acetate  butyrate)  in  a new  erys- 
tal-clear  transparency.  Crystal  Tenite  II  is 
expected  to  broaden  the  applications  of  that 
plastic  to  inelude  produets  which  require 
transparency  approaching  optical  clarity. 
Since  Tenite  II  is  compatible  with  lacquers, 
combination  of  the  crystal-clear  plastic  with 
lacquers  should  see  the  introduetion  of  many 
innovations  in  packagø  and  produet  design. 


Modern  Tool  Works,  Limited,  69  Montealm 

Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontorio,  Canada,  has  been 
named  Canadian  distributor  for  the  Defiance 
Machine  Works,  Inc.,  of  Defiance,  O.  Founded 
in  1850,  Defiance  Machine  Works  manufac- 
tures  horizontal  boring  mills,  heavy  duty 
drill  presses,  plastics  preform  presses,  and 
the  new  Tri-Dyne  Moulding  Press  which  it 
will  show  for  the  first  time  at  the  Plastics 
Industry  in  New  York  City  in  September. 


Good-rife  Erie  in  new,  pelletixed,  easy  Process- 
ing form,  manufactured  by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Chemicaf  Company,  324  Rose  Building,  Cleve- 
land 15,  Ohio. 


The  Bokelite  Corporation,  30  East  42nd 

Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  has  inaugurated 
a new  service  feature  in  the  form  of  a bro- 
chure  entitled  "News  and  Views  of  Vinylite 
Plastics."  As  part  of  the  educational  program 
designed  to  bring  Identification  of  Vinylite 
brand  plastics  to  the  attention  of  store  per- 
sonnel  and,  through  them,  to  the  consumer, 
the  first  two  editions  have  been  mailed  to 
retail  stores  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
geared  to  seasonal  thinking  in  terms  of  mer- 
chandising  and  offers  suggestions  and  pro- 
motional  material. 


The  Van  Dom  Iron  Works  Co.,  2685  East 

79th  St.,  Cleveland  4,  Ohio,  has  released  a 
folder  describing  in  detail  its  Model  H-200 
Van  Dorn  Plastics  Injeetion  Press.  The  folder 
contains  much  new  information  on  improve- 
ments  in  this  press. 


The  Dow  Corning  Corporation,  Midland, 

Michigan,  has  published  a pamphlet  on  Dow 
Corning  Silicone  Mold  Release  Agents  for 
rubber  and  plastics.  Information  on  the  gen- 
eral properties  of  these  produets  is  pre- 
sented,  as  well  as  major  applications  in  the 
lubrication  of  mechanical  rubber  goods,  floor 
tile,  and  plastics. 
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All  executives  interested  in  the  sub- 
jects  covered  should  check  off  the 
booklets  wanted  on  the  form  below 
and  mail  it  direct  to  the  compani-es 
who  names  are  given,  mentioning 
PLASTICS  magazine,  as  frequently 
there  is  a charge  otherwise. 

1.  ALLIS-CHALMEHS  1947  ANNUAL  REVIEW. 
Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company,  1 1 26 
South  70th  Street,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin. 
An  illustrated  booklet  describing  the  contribu- 
tions  of  Allis-Chalmers  during  the  year  1947, 
as  well  as  a small  general  history  of  the  com- 
pany itself. 

2.  GENERAL  CATALOG,  M-1646.  The  Cincir- 
nati  Milling  & Grinding  Machines,  Inc.,  4701 
Marburg  Ave.,  Cincinnaii  Ohio.  This  very  com- 
plete  booklet  contains  illustrations  and  brie: 
descriptions  of  the  complete  line  of  machines 
tools  made  by  Cincinnati,  including  all  their 
new  standard  Products  which  were  ehibited 
at  recent  shows  and  expositions.  Machines  for 
milling,  broaching,  cutier  sharpenlng,  grind- 
ing, lapping,  and  flame  hardening,  are  in- 
cluded  in  the  brochure. 

3.  G-E  MOLDED  AND  LAMINATED  PLASTICS. 

Plastics  Div.,  General  Electric  Co.,  111  Plastics 
Ave.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  This  15-page  Illustrated 
booklet  is  devoted  to  a description  of  the  de- 
sign, moldmaking,  and  molding  facilities  of 
G-E  Plastics  Division  and  discusses  G-E  seal- 
ing  cops  and  sleeves,  G-E  mycalex,  G-E  sili- 
cone  rubber,  and  G-E  1422  high  frequency 
insulation.  High  and  low  pressure  laminates 
are  summarized  along  with  G-E  silent  gears, 
bearings,  decorative  surfaces,  translucent 
sheets,  and  name  plate  material. 

4.  BULLETIN  No.  C-8-110.  Koppers  Company, 
Inc.,  Chemical  Div.,  Koppers  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pa.  This  new  24-page  booklet  describes 
the  properties,  uses  and  reactions  of  Diamyl 
Phenol.  It  gives  information  of  value  to  the 
research  chemist,  the  plant  production  man 
and  the  purchasing  agent.  Uses  for  this  ver- 
satile  organic  chemical  include  the  production 
of  additives  for  lubricating  oils,  plasticizers, 
and  Chemicals  for  the  rubber  industry.  These 
and  numerous  other  uses  for  Diamyl  F>henol 
are  described  in  some  detail.  The  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  the  compound  are  fully 
described,  and  there  is  included  a bibliogra- 
phy  of  104  references  relaling  io  the  chemical 
reactions  and  uses  of  the  chemical. 
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342  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  mo  without  eost  or  obligolion  fhe 
booklets  checked  here. 

1.  Allis-Chalmers  1947  Annuol  Review. 

2.  General  Cotolog,  M-1646. 

3.  G-E  Molded  ond  Lominoted  Plastics. 

4.  Bulletin  No.  C-8-110. 
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The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company.  Akron,  Ohio, 

has  inaugurated  a new,  multi-million  dollar 
research  center  at  Brecksville,  a suburban 
community  midway  between  Akron  and 
Cleveland,  which  wili.  make  it  possible  to 
bring  scientific  discoveries  to  maturity  three 
or  four  times  faster  than  at  present. 

At  the  opening  ceremonies,  John  L.  Collyer, 
president  of  the  company,  said,  "The  center 
is,  we  believe,  the  most  complete  industrial 
workshop  of  science  now  in  existence."  The 
six  buildings  on  the  261  acres  site  are  all 
equipped  with  the  latest  scientific  tools  and 
equipment. 

In  addition  to  probing  into  the  mysteries 
of  crude  and  man-made  rubber,  BFG  will  con- 
duct  intensive  research  in  suen  fields  as  chem 
icals,  plastics,  agriculture,  horticulture  and 
*he  application  of  nuclear  energy  to  rubber 
mat.ufacturing.  Atomic  energy's  usefulness 
end  effects  in  rubber  and  related  materials 
will  be  studied  in  one  of  the  center's  labo- 
rotories. 


This  new  Di-Acro  Punch,  monufoetured  by  the 
0'Neil-lrwin  Manufacturing  Company,  317  8lh 
Avenue,  So.,  Minneapolis  15,  Minnesota,  is  a 
double  purpose  mochine  which  con  be  effectivefy 
employed  for  rapidty  perforating  hoies  of  vo- 
rious  shopes  and  sizes  as  large  as  4"  in  diameter 
and  also  used  as  a preeision  punch  press  for 
on  uniimited  variety  of  blanking,  drawing,  em- 
bossing  ond  forming  operations. 

The  Cincinnati  Milling  and  Grinding  Ma- 
chines, Inc.,  4701  Marburg  Ave.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  have  published  a very  complete  book- 
let containing  illustrations  and  brief  descrip- 
tions of  the  complete  line  of  machine  tools 
made  by  Cincinnati,  including  all  iheir  new 
standard  produets  which  were  exhibited  at 
recent  shows  and  expositions.  Machines  for 
milling,  broaching,  cutter  sharpening,  grind- 
ing, lapping,  and  flame  hardening  as  well 
as  cutting  fluid  are  discussed  in  this  brcchure. 


Defiance  Machine  Works,  Inc..  Defiance,  Ohio, 

has  announced  from  its  Toledo  general  of- 
fices  that  Modern  Tool  Works,  Limiied,  69 
Montealm  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  has  been 
named  its  Canadian  distributor.  Defiance  Ma- 
chine Works  manufaetures  the  No.  20  and 
No.  45  Defiance  preform  presses  and  the  new 
Tri-Dyne  Moulding  Press  which  it  will  show 
for  the  first  time  at  the  New  York  Plastic  Show 
in  September. 


The  General  Electric  Compcmy's  Chemical 

Department,  111  Plastics  Avenue,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  has  announced  ihe  appointment  of 
Roger  W.  Jackson  as  district  sales  manager 
of  the  East  Central  District  with  headquarters 
in  Cleveland.  Previous  to  joining  the  General 
Electric  Company  in  May  1943,  Mr.  Jackson 
was  with  Standard  Brands  for  seven  years 
as  manager  of  their  Portland,  Maine,  district. 


The  Chemical  Division  oi  the  Koppers  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Koppers  Building,  Pittsburgh  19, 
Pa.,  has  developed  an  adhesive  for  bonding 
polystyrene  either  to  other  pieces  of  poly- 
styrene  or  to  certain  other  solids.  When 
bonds  are  made  with  this  adhesive,  one  joint 
element  must  be  polystyrene.  The  other  joint 
element  may  be  paper,  cardboard,  fabric, 
glass,  rubber,  or  certain  other  plastics. 

This  adhesive  is  now  available  in  55- 
gallon  drums,  5-gallon  and  1-gallon  cans, 
and  in  quart  or  pint  glass  bottles. 

Montsanto  Chemical  Company,  Plastics  Divi- 
sion, Springileld,  Mass.,  have  announced 
price  reduetions  for  Lustrex.  The  price  changes 
ranged  from  2'/z  cents  to  18  oents  a pound, 
depending  on  quantities.  With  the  reduetion, 
the  price  of  the  material  in  standard  colors 
will  range  from  44  cents  per  pound  in  less 
than  100  pound  lots  to  35  cents  per  pound 
in  carload  quantities.  James  R.  Turnbull, 
general  manager  of  sales  for  the  division, 
said  complelion  of  major  production  units 
for  Lustrex,  making  volume  quantities  avail- 
able, led  to  the  price  reduetion.  The  plastic 
was  first  introduced  on  a commercial  basis 
in  May,  1947,  and  has  been  sold  in  limited 
quantities  until  now. 

Lustrex  is  an  improved  polystyrene  molding 
material  used  in  the  manufaeture  of  house- 
hold,  industrial,  automotive  and  electrical 
applicatlons.  Lustrex  has  high  heat  resistance, 
improved  impact  and  flexural  strength.  It  is 
converted  from  raw  material  to  finished  prod- 
uet  with  standard  molding  and  extrusion  ma- 
chines. 


NYLON  WHEEL  BEARINGS 


Plastics  experts  of  the  Du  Pont  Company 

recently  stated  that  nylon  plastic — basically 
the  same  material  that  goes  into  women's 
stockings  -will  be  used  increaslngly  more 
in  the  working  parts  of  light  machinery  and 
equipment.  Molded  nylon  parts  in  some  ap- 
plications  outwear  metal  and  require  no 
lubrication.  Bearing  and  gear  uses  are  being 
evaluated  and  the  early  adoption  of  nylon 
is  expected  in  friction  parts  of  light  electrical 
equipment  such  as  food  mixers  and  shavers. 
The  use  of  nylon  in  this  way  would  mean  a 
lot  to  the  textile  Industry  where  the  elimina- 
tion  of  oil  as  a lubricant  is  a major  advan- 
tage. 

One  of  the  first  bearing  applications  of 
nylon  to  go  into  aelual  commercial  produc- 
tions  is  in  the  adoption  of  the  material  for 
wheel  bearings  in  a new  line  of  baby  car- 
riages  by  Ihe  Collier-Keyworth  Company  of 
Gardner,  Mass.  The  nylon  bearings  were 


subjeeied  to  sirenuous  tests  before  adoption. 
In  one  test,  a carriage  wheel  was  turned  for 
the  equivalent  of  1190  miles  with  Ihe  axle  in 
a vertical  position  so  that  the  bearing  was 
in  constani  contact  with  the  axle  shoulder. 
Bearing  wear  was  negligible.  The  metal  axle 
was  sllghily  worn. 

Reslliency  and  surface  smoothness  are 
characterislics  that  make  nylon  suitable  in 
some  bearing  and  gear  applicatlons.  No 
lubricant  is  requlred  for  nylon  bearings 
under  light  load  at  high  speeds  or  moderate 
load  at  low  speeds. 

When  lubricanta  are  necessary,  either  oil 
or  water  may  be  used.  Motor  oils  do  not 
affect  nylon,  nor  are  olla  adversely  affected 
by  it.  The  injeetion  molding  of  nylon  bear- 
Inga  permlts  rapld,  large-scale  production. 
The  nylon  bearings  are  molded  by  Machine- 
craft.  Inc.,  Whltman,  Masa.,  for  the  Collier- 
Keyworth  Company. 
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To  the  plastics  industry,  MOSINEE  stands  for 
paper-base  processing  materials  with  scientifically  controlled  chemical  and  physical 
properties,  quality  and  uniformity  . . . high  tensile  and  tear 
strength  with  high  absorptive  capacity. 

Other  technical  characteristics  are  controlled  to  meet  specific 
plastics  production  requirements. 

MOSINEE  PAPER  MILLS  COMPANY  - MOSINEE,  WIS. 


Jf  yott’re  working  with  VINYL  RESINS 

fittd  out  why  manufactorers 

are  turning  to  MARYINOL^ 

tlERE’s  why  manufacturers  of  plastic  or  elastomeric 
Products  are  specifying  Marvinol . . . the  better  vinyl  resin ! 

More  sales  appeal! 

Plastics  made  from  Marvinol  may  be  transparent,  brilliantly 

or  delicately  colored  . . . are  easily  cleaned,  have  greater  low 

, , temperature  flexibility.  Marvinol  offers  superior  stability  in 

longer  losfing, 

Processing  and  in  end  product.  High  molecular  weight  gives 
it  extra  toughness  and  “dryness,”  yet  it  is  easy  to 
calender,  extrude,  injection  mold,  disperse  or  process  into 
unplasticized  rigids. 

More  uniformity! 

Marvinol  resins  are  a development  of  Martin  research 
and  Martin’s  quarter-century  of  plastics  experience. 
TheyVe  being  produced  in  the  world’s  most  modern  chemi- 
cal plant  to  assure  you  of  unexcelled  uniformity. 

Offers  higher  More  cooperation,  too! 

resisfance 

to  heat  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company  does  not  compound  or 

and  light.  fabricate  in  the  plastics  field.  Martin  sales  engineers  and  a 

fully  equipped  customer  service  laboratory  offer  maximum 
technical  cooperation.  For  further  information,  write  on 
your  company  letterhead  to:  Chemicals  Division,  Dept. 
P-8,  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.,  Baltimore  3,  Md. 


Resins,  Ptasticizers  and  Stabilizers,  Produced  by  the  Chemicals  Division  of 
THE  GLENN  L.  MARTIN  COMPANY— 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTION 
"Better  Products.  Greater  Progress,  Are  Made  by  Martin'* 


So  otfractive, 
so  easy  fo 


MANUFACTURERS  OF:  Martin  2>0*2  alrllnert  • Advanced  mllitary 
aircraft  • Aerial  gun  turrets  • Marvinol  re$ms  (Morfin  Chemicali  Divl- 
tlon)  • DEVELOPERS  OF:  Rotary  wing  aircraft  (Martin  Rotavringt  Division)  • 
Moreng  fuel  tanki  (iicented  to  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.)  • Honeycomb  construction 
material  (licensed  to  U.  S.  Plywood  Corp.)  • Stratovislon  oertal  re-broadcotting 
(in  conjunction  with  We»tinghou»e  Electric  Corp.)  . LEADERS  IN  RESEARCH  to 
guord  the  peoce  ond  bulld  better  living  In  mony  for>reaching  flelds. 


e^66T-8-9-Tti  09 

ATan  anpjtii 


Less  than  twelve  months  ago  General 
Chemical  Research  introduced  SUL- 
FAN— Stabilized  Sulfuric  Anhydride 
—to  the  Process  Industries.  Even  in 
that  short  space  of  time,  many  using 
SULFAN  have  predicted  it  may  well 
“rewrite  the  book  on  sulfonation  and 
sulfation!” 

Important  among  the  many  rea- 
sons  for  this  belief  is  the  fact  that 
SULFAN  provides  Sulfur  Trioxide 
in  stable,  easy-to-use  liquid  form  for 
the  first  time  in  chemical  history. 


In  sulfations  as  well  as  in  both 
mono-  and  poly-sulfonations,  it  offers 
multiple  advantages: 

■ Eliminates  costly,  time-consuming 
neutralization  and  washing  steps. 

■ Shortens  processing  time. 

■ Produces  salt-free  products. 

■ Obviates  waste  acid  disposal. 

Already  finding  a place  in  the  textile, 
dyestuff,  detergent,  pharmaceutical, 
plastics  and  general  organic  chemical 


industries,  SULFAN  may  hold  a rich 
potential  for  your  operations,  too. 
Write  for  samples  or  commercial 
quantities. 

Special  Technical  Literature 

Available  on  request  on  business  letterhead. 

SUIFAN— General  Chemical  Technical  Bul- 
letin SF-1  containing  16  pages  of  charts, 
graphs,  otber  data  on  Sulfan. 

Reaction»  of  SO3— Comprehensive,  selected 
abstracts  and  bibliography  compiled  by 
General  Chemical  Research. 


Research  and  Development  Department 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

ALLIED  CHEMICAL  & DYE  CORPORATION 
40  Rector  Street,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Offices:  Albany  • Atlanta  • Baltimore  • Birmingham  • Boston  • Bridgeport  • Buffalo 
Charlotte  • Chicago  • Cleveland  • Denver  • Detroit  • Houston  • Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles  • Minneapolis  • New  York  • Philadelphia  • Pittsburgh  • Portland  (Ore.) 
Providence  • San  Francisco  • Seattle  • St.  Louis  • Wenatchee  • Yakima  (Wash.) 
In  Wisconsin  General  Chemical  Company,  Inc.,  Milwaukce,  Wis. 

In  Canada;  Tho  Nicholt  Chomical  Company,  limilod  * Montroal  * Toronto  * Vancouvor 


these  precision-built  MAGNETO  PARTS  do  the  job 


XATIOXAL  LO€K 

SOLVED  THIS 

PROBLEM  IX  PLASTICS 


A j)roniineiit  inanufacturer  of  niagiietoes  had  a headache.  Reasoii  for  headache  — 
iiiability  to  secure  cjuantity  production  of  magneto  blocks  and  discs  for  use  in  tractors 
and  aircraft  . . . inability  of  suppliers  to  meet  the  rigid  speciflcations,  which  included 
the  use  of  melamine. 

NATIONAL  LOCK  tackled  the  job.  Problem  — to  maintain  sheen  and  snioothness  • . . 
to  produce  450  v/m  resistance  and  absolute  shock  resistance  ...  to  provide  units  that 
would  operate  effectively  at  high  or  low  temperatures. 

These  hlocks  and  discs,  we  were  told,  must  have  fine,  non-tracking  and  non-arcing  qual- 
ities.  The  plastics  must  be  made  to  flow  around  the  inserts.  These  inserts  must  he  kept 
free  and  clean.  No  cracking  permitted  around  monel  metal  parts.  Tolerances  on  the  traek 
must  be  ± .002. 

The  job  was  accomplished  successfully.  Production  rcquirements  are  being  met  suc- 
cessfully . . . thanks  to  NATIONAL  LOCK’S  precision  experience  in  both  plasties  and  metal. 

INJECTION  • COMPRESSION  • AND  TRANSFER  M 0 L D I N G 


■ 

i 

I¥ATIONAL  LOCK  COMPANY 

m 
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Ingenious  New 

Technical  Methods 

To  Help  You 
Increose  Efficiency 
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® Using  only  ?8  instead  of  the  186  components  tn  a com- 
paroble  foreign-built  instrument,  these  accordions  are 
built  around  a set  of  injection-molded  reed-plates  of 
Bakelite  styrene,  with  eoch  reed  conforming  to  the  ox 
tremely  precise  tolerance  of  .0001  of  an  inch,  plus  or 
minus.  The  reeds  are  in  perfect  tune  as  they  emerge  from 
the  injection  mold  and  require  no  finishing,  hand*tuning, 
or  treatment  in  any  way.  Magnus  Harmonica  Corp.,  439 
Frelinghuysen  Ave.,  Newark  5,  N.  J. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 
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New  Cartridge  Seal  Solves 
Rotating  Shaft  Sealing  Problems 


Facts 

Ideas 
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Slepped-up  efficiency  in  sealing 
of  rotating  shafts  can  now  be 
accomplished  with  a new  Car- 
tridge-type  Seal  mounted  on  the 
shaft. 

The  Cartridge -type  Seal  shown 
above  is  mounted  within  a Tut- 
hill  Pump.  The  seal  contains  all 
parts  in  one  housing  cup  and 
insures  positive  double  sealing. 

A high  grade  permanent  lubri- 
cant  is  contained  within  the  in- 
side chamber  of  the  housing. 

Surfaces  within  the  Cartridge-type 
Seal  are  lapped  flat  to  within  a 
few  millionths  of  an  inch  to  in- 
sure  perfect  mating.  And,  being 
a complete  unit,  only  one  mount- 
ing  face  is  necessary.  Clamps 
are  eliminated,  and  adjustments 
or  alignments  are  not  required. 

Simply  push  the  Cartridge-type 
Seal  onto  the  shaft,  tighten 
mounting  screws  and  that’s  all. 

Just  as  new  engineering  devel- 
opments  increase  efficiency  and 
performance,  so  can  workers’ 
efficiency  be  increased  through 
the  use  of  chewing  gum.  The 
act  of  chewing  helps  relieve 
nervous  tension,  thus  helping 
to  make  the  work  go  smoother 
and  easier.  That’s  why  plant 
owners  everywhere  more  and 
more  are  making  Wrigley’s 
Spearmint  Chewing  Gum  avail- 
able  to  all. 

Complete  infotmutiotl  mtty  be  obtained  from 

Cartriseal  Corporation 
200  No.  Laflin  Street  Chicago  7,  Illinois 
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A NEW  MIGH  SraEO 
VERTiCAL  INJECTION 
MOLDING  MACHINE 


Giddings  and  Lewis  TP-10  machines  have  several  vaL 
uable  features  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  other  ma- 
chines of  similar  capacity.  These  good  design  charac- 
teristics  are  the  result  of  careful  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  molding  industry. 

The  TP-10  is  designed  to  handle  especially  large  dies. 

Clear  die  space ITVi"  x 21  Vi" 

Minimum  die  thickness 6" 

Maxim um  die  thickness 15" 


To  see  these  new  G&L  Verticol  Injection  Presses 
in  operation  at  Booth  13-14,  National  Plastics 
Exposition,  New  York.  Learn  how  these  profit 
producing  features  will  help  you. 


PLASTICS  DIVISION 


GIDDINGS  & LEWIS 

MACHINE  TOOL  COMPANY 


Positive  control  of  injection  speed  is 
obtained  without  affecting  injection 
pressure.  Injection  pressure  is  controll- 
ed  independently  without  affecting  in- 
jection speed. 

Maximum  injection  pressure  with  2" 

diameter  injection  plunger 20,000  psi 

Injection  plunger  speed  (adjustable  downward) 
from  116"  per  minute,  maximum 

The  quiet-running  TP-10  is  provided 
with  micrometer  adjustment  of  the  heat- 
ing  cylinder  to  permit  dose  control  of 
nozzle  pressure  against  the  sprue  bush- 
ing.  This  adjustment  also  permits  rapid 
purging  of  the  heating  cylinder. 

Two  machines,  right  and  left  hand, 
may  be  placed  on  36"  die  platen  ccn- 
ters,  making  for  ease  and  simplicity  of 
operation  for  one  person.  With  stagger- 
ed  or  unequal  cyclic  times,  one  opera- 
tor can  work  smoothly  with  a mini- 
mum of  lost  motion  and  idle  time. 


Maximum  number  complete  cycles  per  hour 425 


FOND  DU  LAC,  WISCONSIN,  U.S.  A. 
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letters  to  the  editor 


Dear  Sir: 

We  are  subscribers  lo  your  magazine  and 
wonder  whether  you  can  help  us  with  some 
information. 

We  are  looking  for  reliable  concems  to 
supply  us  with  Patent  and  Calf  Plastic  in 
the  various  shades,  gauge  20,  40  and  80 
gauge. 

We  ore  also  interested  in  7/32"  Patent 
Plastic  made  of  Geon  material  No.  8372, 
pressed  and  polished  on  one  side,  width  30" 
or  more,  in  the  colors  red,  white,  blue,  black 
and  ivory. 


We  furlher  need  Vinyl  Scrap  for  the  man- 
ufacture  of  various  articles,  for  instance, 
raincoats,  aprons,  baby  pants,  umbrellas, 
hand  bags,  etc.,  or  for  the  insulalion  of 
wires,  cables,  etc. 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  any  co- 
operation  you  can  give  us  in  locating  some 
sources  of  supply. 

Fred  H.  Lowenstein,  Pres. 
Fred  H.  Lowenstein,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  1007 
Church  Street  Stalion 
New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Sir: 

The  writer  is  interested  in  information  re- 
lative to  a plastic  that  will  withstand  the 
weather.  Something  like  is  used  to  nover  fly 
screen  wire. 

Also  a plastic  for  use  where  it  will  come 
in  contact  with  clothing  for  long  periods  but 
will  not  dlscolor  or  in  any  way  offect  the 
clothing.  This  material  to  be  from  .005  to  .020 
in  thickness. 

Roland  P.  Baile 

Medford  Grocery  Co.,  Inc. 

Medford,  Maryland 


Dear  Sir: 

We  have  a customer  that  is  interested  in 
having  miniature  models  made  of  the  office 
desks  which  they  manufacture,  and  we  are 
wondering  if  you  could  furnish  us  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  such  firms  that 
would  be  in  a position  to  manufacture  this 
item  for  us. 

We  are  also  interested  in  learning  the 
names  and  addresses  of  concerns  that  would 
be  able  to  manufacture  plastic  caf>s  for 
bottles  in  different  colors. 

Molene  Specialties  Co. 

622  Royal  Union  Bldg. 

Des  Moines  9,  Iowa 


Dear  Sir: 

We  are  in  the  market  for  large  quantities 
of  key  chaln  charms  as  per  enclosed  lllus- 
tratlons. 

We  have  been  gettlng  these  from  jobbers 
and  would  like  to  know  the  manufacturers 
of  these  items.  We  would  appreciate  the 
names  of  4 or  5 manufacturers  as  most  of 
these  concems  make  different  trinkets  and 
we  would  Uke  to  buy  an  assortmenl  of  de- 
signs. 

M.  B.  Slegel 

Bryn  Mowr  Smokers  Novelty  Co. 

63  East  Adams  St. 

Chicago  3,  Illinois 


Dear  Sir: 

I have  developed  a thermo-plastic  resin 
that  can  be  used  for  compression  and  injec- 
tion  molding,  in  any  color  (postei  or  solid 
color,  hard  or  semi-soft). 

I seek  no  financing  nor  investment  since 
neither  are  required.  I can  serve  a consumer 
of  such  a resin  with  considerablo  saving  if 
he  is  a volume  resin  consumer. 

The  resin  cost  is  lots  less  than  Ten  Cents 
(10c)  per  pound,  and,  as  I already  sald  re- 
qulres  no  investment,  and  I can  get  into 
production  within  the  week. 

Will  stand  strict  investigatlon  by  serlous 
firms.  No  promotions. 

Samuel  Wein,  Chemlst 

2054  Harrison  Ave. 

The  Bronx  53.  N.  Y. 


Dear  Sir: 

We  are  trying  to  obtain  a source  of  supply 
for  Plastic  Bottles,  that  can  be  used  for  Medio- 
inal  purposes. 

If  thero  is  any  possible  source  that  we  can 
obtain  such  an  item  from,  we  would  greatly 
appreciate  your  advising  us. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  informa- 
tion that  you  can  give. 

Al  Leibowlts 
Norfolk  Prlnting  Co. 
443  Plume  Street 
Norfolk.  Va. 


MAyfaik  4-37SO 
MAyfaia  4-2298 


MAYFAIR  PLASTICS  CO. 


8125  FRANKFORD  AVENUE.  PHILADELPHIA  36.  PA. 
August  20,  1948  . 


Mr.  John  Convray,  Serv.  Ngr., 

Plætics  Magazine, 

Vincent  itldwards,  Inc., 

342  Madison  Ave., 

New  York,  17,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Conway; 

We  have  been  subacribing  to  your 
Plastic.s  Magazine  for  the  up-to-date  Information 
it  supplied  in  the  plastics  field,  hov/ever  wa  did 
not  realize  that  your  company  granted  the  service 
of  referring  inquiries  to  plastics  fabricators. 

We  have  today  received  a letter 
from  Molene  Specialities  Co.,  Des  Moines,  lovra, 
requesting  a quotation  on  a sizeable  quantity  of 
fabricated  items.  They  were  referred  to  us  by 
your  Company  and  v/e  v/ish  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  thanking  you  for  extending  this- s ervice . We 
ahall  not  forget  it.  We  hope  to  be  oné  of  your 
advertisers  some  time  in  the  near  future. 

Your  continued  cooperation  in  di- 
recting  inquiries  for  any  type  of  fabricated,  for- 
med,  blovm  or  vacuum  dravm  Plexlglas,  Lucite,  Ace- 
tate  or  Vinyl,  we  assure  you  will  be  g;reatly  appre- 
ciated. 


JH/U: 


Very  trul; 
f la  yf  ai  r 


your 3 , 
i.^tics  Co. 


. W.  Henry, 
President 


Plastics  is  happy  to  be  able  to  serve  the  industry.  We  „ ,,  ,h. 

will  do  our  best  to  answer  all  readers  inquiries.  indu.try.  s.nd  it  to  th.  Editor. 
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To  the  plastics  industry,  MOSINEE  stands  for 
paper-base  processing  materials  with  scientifically  controlled  chemical  and  physical 
properties,  quality  and  uniformity  . . . high  tensile  and  tear 
strength  with  high  absorptive  capacity. 

Other  technical  characteristics  are  controlled  to  meet  specific 
plastics  production  requirements. 


MOSINEE  PAPER  MILLS  COMPANY  • MOSINEE,  WIS. 
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Acrylics  Production 

A great  deal  of  reseorch  is  being 
carried  on  for  the  production  of 
acrylics  by  the  reaction  of  acety- 
lene  with  carbon  monoxide  and 
water,  ond  it  is  firmly  believed  in 
some  quorters  thot  this  method  of 
production  may  become  the  major 
one. 

The  Southwest  plant  of  a large 
chemical  firm  is  evincing  great 
interest  in  stores  of  oxygen  and 
Carbide. 


Polyblend  Compounds 

Geon  Polyblend  compounds  can  be 
extruded  approxmiately  50%  faster 
on  standard  equipment  than  ester 
plasticized  Geon  compounds  of  the 
same  hardness  and  at  a consider- 
ably  lower  optimum  extrusion  tem- 
perature,  according  to  recent  tests 
conducted  by  B.  F.  Goodrich  Oiem- 
ical  Company.  The  optimum  ex- 
trusion temperature  of  Polyblend 
compounds  is  approximately  40°  F. 
lower  than  that  of  ester  plasticized 
stocks. 


Monsanto  Report 

Monsanto  Chemical  Companys 
sales  during  the  six  months  end- 
ing June  30,  1948,  amounted  to 
$78,739,148,  an  increase  of  approx 
imately  1 1 % over  the  correspond- 


ing  period  of  1947. 

Net  earnings  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1948  were  $7,926,759, 
equivalent  to  $1.73  a common 
share  on  the  4,272,531  shares  out- 
standing  on  June  30,  1948.  Net 
income  for  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  1947  was  $9,275,133. 

In  keeping  with  previous  reports 
since  the  April  16,  1947,  Texas  City 
disaster,  earnings  to  April  16,  1948, 
do  not  include  ony  Insurance  re- 
covery  for  loss  of  profits  resulting 
from  this  destruction.  Continuing 
expenses  and  certain  expenses  to 
reduce  loss  which  are  recoverable 
under  Insurance  policies  hqve  not 
been  charged  against  earnings. 

"Oscars"  to  Plastics  Concerns 

From  the  more  than  4,000  corpora- 
tion annual  reports  submitted  from 
all  over  the  country  for  considera- 
tion  in  the  Eighth  Annual  Survey, 
conducted  by  Weston  Smith  of 
"Financial  World,"  five  plastics 
componies  have  qualified  for 
"Highest  Merit  Award"  citations. 

The  five  are:  the  Catalin  Corp.  of 
America,  the  Continental-Diamond 
Fibre  Co.,  the  Drackett  Co.,  the 
Minnesota  Mining  & Manufacturing 
Co.,  and  the  National  Vulcanlzed 
Fibre  Co.  The  1947  stockholder  re- 
ports of  these  componies  are  can- 
didates  for  the  final  judglng.  One 
will  be  selected  as  the  "Best  of  the 
Plastics  Industry"  and  awarded  the 
bronze  "Oscar  of  Industry"  at  the 
Financial  World  annual  banquet. 

Safety  Exposition 

The  National  Safety  Council  has 
announced  that  the  36th  National 
Safety  Congress  and  Exposition 
which  it  is  sponsoring  will  be  held 
in  Chicago  from  October  18  through 
October  22. 

Five  leading  hotels  will  house 
the  safety  sessions  and  exposltions. 


They  are:  Stevens  Hotel,  for  the  m- 
dustrial  safety  exposition  and  in- 
dustrial  sessions;  Sherman  Hotel, 
for  the  public  safety  exposition  and  j 
traffic,  farm,  home  and  womensj 
safety  sessions;  Morrison  Hotel,  forl 
industrial  and  school  and  college] 
sessions,  and  Congress  and  La] 
Salle  Hotels,  for  industrial  sessions.^ 


Dow  Report 

Gross  income  of  The  Dow  Chem-i 
ical  Company  and  its  subsidiariesl 
again  reached  a new  high  at  1 
$174,353,190  for  the  fiscal  year] 
ended  last  May  31,  according  to] 
the  company's  51  st  annual  report] 
to  stockholders.  This  was  31% 
above  the  previous  year's  high  ofj 
approximately  $133  million. 

Net  income  was  the  most  favor 
able  in  recent  years,  amounting  to] 
12%  of  the  income  dollar.  After  I 
payment  of  $2,461,296  in  preferred] 
stock  dividends,  earnings  amount- 
ed to  $3.72  per  share  of  common] 
stock  against  $2.31  for  the  preced- 
ing  year  on  the  4,994,824  shares  j 
of  common  stock  outstanding. 

A breakdown  of  the  income  dol- 
lar indicated  costs  of  operation  ] 
other  than  labor  took  57.5  cents 
while  employees  received  30.5 
cents  in  dired  compensation  and] 
benefits.  Excluding  back  portal] 
payments  made  during  the  pre- 1 
ceding  fiscal  year,  wages  and  sol-^ 
aries  reached  an  all-time  high  ofj 
$48.5  million. 


"Elastron" 

The  Industrial  Synthetics  Corp.,. 
Garwood,  New  Jersey,  has  an- 
nounced the  extrusion  of  vinyl  comn 
poionds  in  multi-color  tapes  and  i 
shapes.  The  company  is  producing  ] 
its  Elastron  material  in  a two-colorj 
tape  In  % and  1 inch  widths  in  aJ 
large  variety  of  color  combinations.; 


Services  for  Molders  and  Mold  Makers: 

HUB  CUTTING 
DIE  SINKING 

MOLD  ENGRAVING 

Gold  Stamping  Dies 
Embossing  Dies  for  Leather  Goods 
Metal  Chasing  in  All  Metals 
Brass  Embossing  Dies 
Send  blueprinfs  or  specificotions  for  quototion 

ADOLPH  BAUER 

BRASS  AND  STEEL  ENGRAVER 

81  Washington  Street  Boston  8,  Moss. 

Telephone:  CAPitol  7-7795 


IF  YOU  WANT  OUTLETS  CONTACT  US 

Anything  pertaining  to  Smokers  Articlei 
or  General  Merchandising  and  Novelties 
★ ♦ ★ 

We  ContacI  Jobbers  and  Chain  Stores  and 
Department  Stores  from  Coast  to  CoastI 
(We  Will  Carry  Our  Own  Areounts  It  Neeessary) 

M.  B.  SIEGEL 


ASSOCIATES 

FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 
63  E.  ADAMS  ST.  CHICAGO  3, 
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impregnating  resin  of  a thousand  uses! 


Looking  for  a low-cost  liquid  resin  that  penetrates 
deeply  and  quickly  into  wood,  canvas,  asbestos, 
paper  and  other  laminating  and  molding  stocks? 
Want  a resin  for  molding  compounds  conferring 
excellent  water  and  chemical  resistance?  Need  a 
resin  which  can  be  diluted  as  much  as  8 to  10  parts 
water  to  1 part  resin  for  spraying  glass  fiber  or  rock 


wool,  for  mannfacturing  Compreg  or  incorporating 
with  lignin?  Then  specify  No.  5015  Plyophen . . . new 
uses  for  which  are  being  developed  daily.  Send  for  a 
working  sample  and  apply  it  to  your  problem.  The 
chances  are  good  that  it  will  be  the  ideal,  economical 
answer.  Write  direct  to  the  Sales  Department  in 
Detroit  for  detaUs  of  properties  and  uses. 


REICHHOLD  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

General  Oiiices  and  Main  Plant,  Petioit  20,  Michigan 


Other  Planta:  Brooklyn,  New  York  * Elteabeth,  New  Jersey  * South  San  Francisco,  California  * Seattle,  Washington  * Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

Liverpo<^,  England  • Paris,  France  • Sydney,  Australia  • Zurich,  Switzerland  • Milan,  Italy  • Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brozil 

kYNTBETIC  RESINS  • CHEMICAL  COLORS  • PHENOLIC  PLASTICS  • INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICALS 
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"Waste  Not 

As  any  plant  manager  knows,  there 
is  a terrific  amount  of  waste  in 
every  factory,  some  of  it  unavoid- 
able,  the  rest  of  it  unnecessary. 

The  W.  J.  Voit  Rubber  Corp.  of 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Los  An- 
geles decided  to  do  something 
about  this  waste  that  was  going  on 
in  their  plant.  During  a fire  drill  one 
aftemoon,  when  every  single  em- 
ployee  was  out  of  the  plant,  certain 
executives  scattered  $300  worth  of 
pennies  in  every  corner  of  the  plant. 

The  scramble  for  the  pennies 
when  the  employees  returned  can 
be  imagined,  but  the  management 
kept  silent  as  to  the  whys  and 
wherefore's.  In  the  morning,  a bul- 
letin was  passed  out  with  each 
time  card,  pointing  out  that  all  the 
waste  going  on  in  the  plant — the 


tools  that  were  broken  or  damaged 
through  carelessness,  the  material 
that  was  ruined  because  of  mis- 
handling, the  time  lost  in  gossiping 
or  loafing — all  these  were  "lost  pen- 
nies" scattered  through  the  plant 
every  day.  At  the  same  time,  the 
company  posted  posters  showing 
waste  as  a masked  hoodlum  with  a 
blackjack  in  his  hip  pocket. 

During  the  first  two  months  after 
this  campaign,  material  and  time 
losses  dropped  20%,  production 
went  up  10%.  The  general  attitude 
of  the  employees  was  likewise  im- 
proved. 

Employee  Handbook 

The  best  method  of  ensuring  that 
employees  know  the  rules  of  a com- 
pany is  to  tell  them.  Many  compa- 
nies  throughout  the  country  have 
published  small  illustrated  hand- 
books  which  lay  the  law  down  to 
employees  in  a humorous  and  un- 
derstanding  way. 

The  Formica  Company  of  Cincin- 
nati  recently  brought  out  one  of  the 
best  books  of  this  type.  Instructions 
were  included  on  every  phase  of 
Work  and  regulations  that  any  em- 
ployee could  possibly  want  to 
know,  from  overtime  and  vacations 
to  safety  rules. 


Fresh  Foods  in 
Consumer  Packages 

The  behavior  of  fresh  foods  in  con- 
sumer packages  will  be  observed 
scientifically  under  an  industrial 
research  fellowship  just  established 
at  Rutgers  University  by  Celanese 
Corporation  of  America. 

Surrounded  by  rich  New  Jersey 
farm  land,  serving  the  largest  cities 
of  the  Eastem  seaboard,  Rutgers 
University  is  in  a position  to  con- 
duct  research  in  fresh  foods  under 
field  conditions.  The  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Rutgers  University  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  agricultural 
research  stations  in  the  world,  and 
has  influenced  crop  improvement 
and  farm  methods  everywhere. 

The  Celanese  Fellowship  will 
produce  valuable  information  on 
the  preservation  of  food  values, 
freshness  and  flavor  in  small 
packages.  Celanese  Corporation  of 
America,  a leading  factor  in  the 
plastics  field,  reports  that  all  avail- 
able  types  of  materials  and  meth- 
ods will  be  included  in  the  inves- 
tigation.  Studies  now  under  way 
are  observing  asparagus  and  sweet 
corn,  two  of  the  most  perishable 
foods,  from  harvest  to  the  consumer 
table. 
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NATI0N'S  LARGEST  SUPPLY  HOUSE 

PLASTICS 
MATERIALS, 
SUPPLIES& 

0 ' ACCESSORIES  * 

Serving  . . . MANUFACTURERS,  DESIGNERS,  FABRICA- 
TORS,  MODEL  MAKERS  and  the  HOME  CRAFTSMAN. 

PLEXIGLAS  and  LUCITE  in  sheets,  rods,  tubes  all  colors, 
thicknesses,  sizes. 

CUSTOM  CUT  SHAPES  (flat,  round,  etc.) 

CASTING  PLASTICS  (opaque  and  crystal  clear) 
FLEXIBLE  MOLD  MATERIALS. 

POLVSTYRENE  RODS,  POLYETHYLENE  & VINYL  FILMS 
INTERNAL  CARVING  DRILLS,  MOTORS  and 
ACCESSORIES 

DYES  - CEMENTS  — CLEANERS  — GLAZES  — BUFFS  - 
POLISHES  (for  all  plastics). 

Q These  and  many  other  items  fully  described  in 
oor  latest  FREE  catalogue  — sent  on  request. 

NO  ORDER  TOO  LARGE  NOR  TOO 
SMALL  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

FRY  PLASTICS  CO. 

7608  South  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  44,  California 


The  Best  Way  to 


is  with  the 

DI-ACRO  SHEAR 


All  shearable  plastics  can  be  accurately  cut  to 
extremely  dose  tolerances  with  the  DI-ACRO 
Shear  on  a production  basis.  This  precision 
machine  also  readily  shears  mica,  dielectrics, 
vamished  cambrics  and  all 
types  of  metals. 

DI-ACRO  Shears  are  avail- 
able  in  6",  9",  12"  and  24" 
sizes. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOO— Thii  booklst  thows  how  "DIE-LESS 
DUPLICATING'*  savst  tims  and  din  nxpnnte  with  DI-ACRO 
Shnors,  Bnndnrt,  Brakns,  Rod  Parters,  Notchnrs,  Punches. 


DI-ACRO  h pranounctd  "DIE-ACK-RO" 


i 


m 


ranCIMON  «WHMO  ua  ■ 


38S  EIGHTH  AVENUE,  LAKE  CITY,  MINN. 
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Travelogue  For  Travelers . . . 
For  the  Railroad  of  the  Future 


- V*-.  *‘- 

^ 


Oes/gned  by  Product  Techniciant,  Inc. 


• When,  and  if,  railroad  passengers  can  watch  colored  slides  depicting  the 
region  through  which  they  pass,  the  reproduction  unit  will  probably  be 
made  better  and  more  economically  with  the  aid  of  plastics  . . . and  Auburn 
plastics  engineers  will  help  decide  their  application.  ’ 


COMPRESSION,  TRANSFER  AND 
INJECTION  MOLDING  • AUTO- 
MATIC ROTARY  MOLDING  FOR 
MASS  PRODUCTION  • EXTRUDED 
VINYL  OR  ACHATE  TUBES  AND 
SHAPES  • MOLD  ENGINEERING 
AND  COMPLHE  MOLD  SHOP. 


For  today’s  molded  plastics . . . as  well  as  the  future’s . . . Auburn’s  research, 
experience  and  facilities  in  molding  plastics  is  your  guarantee  of  complete 
satisfaction  when  you  choose  Auburn  as  your  custom  molder.  Auburn 


Button  Works,  Inc.,  550  McMaster  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


eered  Plastics 


MOLO  MARK 


Auburn  Button  Works,  Inc. 

MOLDERS  SINCE  1876  • AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


OFFICBS:  NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO,  REPRESFNTATIVES:  NEW  ENGLAND,  PHILADELPHIA,  CLEVELAND,  DETROIT,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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(ftighfj  After  installation 
of  the  No.  45  Defiance 
Preform  Press,  onty  two 
preforms  were  required 
os  the  mold  charge  for 
the  radio  eabinet.  Produc- 
tion  increased  479%  on 
this  ifem  by  use  of  this 
press.  (Below)  Before  in- 
stallation  of  the  press,  it 
was  necessary  to  use  nine 
three^ineh  diameter  pre- 
forms  for  the  mold  charge 
for  this  radio  eabinet. 


(Above)  This  is  the  **before"  of  preforming  at  Genera/  /ndus/ries  Co., 
Blyria,  Ohio,  showing  the  six  pills  plus  the  powder  charge  formert/ 
used  for  the  iron  hand/e.  /Be/ow)  This  is  rhe  "after'*  showing  the 
single  large  preform  after  installation  of  a No.  45  Defiance  Preform 
Press.  After  installation  of  this  press,  produefion  increased  517% 
on  fhis  item. 


produetion  increase 

and 

cost  reduetion 


trend  notes  toward  larger 
capacity  preform  presses 


^\fter  one  year  of  experience,  the  General  Indus- 
tries Company,  Elyria,  Ohio,  reports  that  as  a result 
of  substituting  fewer  large  preforms  for  many  smaller 
ones,  produetion  increases  ranging  as  high  as  517% 
and  substantial  cost  reduetions  in  molding  larger 
plastic  pieces  have  resulted.  The  use  of  larger  pre- 
forms was  only  made  possible  by  the  installation  of 
the  No.  45  Defiance  Preform  Press  with  a 200-ton 
capacity.  This  press  tumed  out  11.7  tons  of  large 
preforms  in  one  8-hour  shift. 

The  chief  produetion  item  of  the  General  Industries 
Company  during  this  year  of  experience  was  on 
electric  iron  handle  weighing  .47  pounds.  This  item 
was  the  one  that  recorded  the  517%  increase,  at 
the  same  time  eliminating  a complete  set  of  dies 
and  an  expensive  hand-weighing  operation.  Former- 
ly  it  required  six  preforms  of  two  different  shapes, 
as  well  as  a charge  of  loose  powder;  however,  with 
the  new  press  one  large  preform,  roughly  shaped 
like  the  end  produet,  was  able  to  be  substitufed  for 
both  the  smaller  preforms  and  the  powder. 

Radio  Cabinets 

Other  Products  were  tried  out  during  this  period, 
chiefly  radio  cabinets,  and  similar  produetion  in- 
creases and  cost  saving  were  noted.  Originally,  four 
sizes  of  radio  cabinets  required  from  8 to  16  pre- 
forms, all  circular,  with  a 3-inch  diameter.  The  num- 
ber  of  preforms  naturally  varied  with  the  size  of  the 
eabinet  being  molded.  An  average  produetion  in- 
crease of  329.7%  was  noted  through  use  of  the 
larger  preforms. 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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Time  to  switch 

i 

to  G-E  Silicone 

I Mold  Release  Agents! 

1 

i 


Rubber  molders!  Plastics  mold- 
ers!  Here’s  a way  to  cut  down 
on  reject  losses.  Switch  to  Gen- 
eral Electric  silicones  for  your 
mold  release  agents. 

General  Electric  silicone  oils 
are  forniulated  to  wet  surfaces 
readily.  They  easily  penetrate 
small  cavities  because  of  their 
relatively  low  surface  tension. 
This  prevents  sticking  of  the 
binder  or  molded  part  and  the 
mold.  Reject  losses  are  reduced 
and  over-all  production  is  im- 
proved. 


Water-diluted  silicone  emulsions 
have  been  accepted  by  tire  and 
rubber  molders  to  speed  their 
production  ...  to  reduce  down 
time  and  rejects. 

Order  General  Electric  silicone 
oil  #9981  LTNV-70  (low  vis- 
cosity)  and  #81092  (high  vis- 
cosity)  or  silicone  emulsion 
#81024  in  any  quantity  from 
pints  to  drums.  Quick  delivery. 

Write  for  more  details.  Chemical 
Department,  General  Electric 
Company,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Please  address  inquiries  about  G-E  silicone  oils  to  Resin  and  Insulation  Ma- 
terials Division,  Chemical  Department,  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  m ELECTRIC 
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designing 

from 


the  outside  in 


By  WILLIAM  PETZOLD  & PHILIP  A.  BELK 


NE  OF  THE  MOST  common,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  confining,  of  all  plastics  design  problems  is 
that  of  providing  a shell  or  Kousing  for  a mechanism. 
While  there  is  beauty  in  the  most  complicated  or  cumber- 
some  moving  device,  it  is  not  always  a beauty  that  has 
universal  appeal.  So  we  often  seek  to  hide  the  mechanism 
within  a shell,  just  the  human  body  has  been  designed 
with  an  outer  covering  which  not  only  serves  to  veil  its 
moving  parts,  but  al.so  protects  them  and  makes  the 
as.sembled  unit  more  attractive. 

Man,  however,  seems  incapable  of  the  coordinated  ap- 
proach  to  design  which  Nature  adopts  quite  casually.  Me- 
chanic  and  artist  are  worlds  apart,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
machine,  the  mechanic  always  gets  the  first  try.  As  a result, 
nearly  all  but  the  simplest  of  mechanisms  reach  the  product 
designer  with  their  forms  and  dimensions  fixed.  A few 
minor  alterations  may  be  wheedled  out  of  the  mechanic  or 
engineer:  the  moving  of  a knob  here  or  a button  there,  but 
seldom  anything  more.  For  a designer  to  propose  a radical 
structural  change  is  certain  to  invite  charges  of  sabotage. 

Whenever  the  designer  is  denied  the  chance  to  work  with 
a product  design  from  the  very  outset,  much  that  he  does 
must  be  makeshift  and  contrary  to  his  real  desires  in  the 
matter.  It  is  much  too  late  to  strive  for  100  per  cent  func- 
tionalism  when  a mechanism  that  has  been  built  with  no 
consideration  for  its  ultimate  appearance  is  already  as- 
sembled  and  in  working  order.  “See  what  you  can  do  about 
dressing  up  this  thing  ’ is  only  too  often  the  stock  introduc- 
tion  to  a plastics  housing  design.  Under  such  conditions, 
the  designer  becomes  nothing  more  than  a “stylist”,  adding 
what  he  hopes  are  a few  appeal  ing  flourishes  to  a form  that 
basically  can  never  be  beautiful.  A “remodeled”  product 
embellished  by  a pla.stics  shell  is  like  a “modernized”  house 
— better,  but  not  best. 

A far  better  approach  to  plastics  housing  design  would  be 
that  now  taken  by  many  durable  goods  manufaeturers  in 
the  produetion  of  their  new  models.  It  can  safely  be  said 
that  in  many  lines,  notahly  in  the  auto  industry,  produets  are 
designed  from  the  outside  in.  Design  starts  with  an  artist's 
model  (usually  a solid  model  or  mock-up  of  plaster  or  clay), 
and  the  mechanism  within  is  then  developed  to  fit  inside  the 
outer  shell.  There  are  limitations  to  this  procedure,  and 
there  must  still  be  conipromise  between  designer  and  engi- 
neer,  but  it  is  on  a much  more  ei|ual  basis.  The  rapid  strides 
that  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of  good  functional 
design  in  Products  that  are  thus  conceived  is  evidenced  by 
their  radical  change  in  appearance  during  the  past  two 
decades.  It  was  only  because  such  methods  were  employed 
that  the  automobile  has  ceased  to  look  like  a mechanized 
buggy,  and  the  electric  refrigerator  like  a cross  between  a 
mechamcal  man  and  the  old-fashioned  ice-box. 

The  refrigerator  provides  an  excellent  example  of  the 


manner  in  which  the  designer  can  spur  the  engineer  to  new 
accomplishments.  The  size  of  the  cooling  mechanism  in 
refrigerators  has  been  continually  reduced  to  meet  the  de- 
niands  of  desigpiers  for  additional  storage  area  within  fixed 
outside  dimensional  limits,  so  that  today  we  find  units  only 
a fraction  of  the  size  of  those  in  earlier  models  which,  never- 
theless,  cool  a greater  aniount  of  storage  space  more  effi- 
ciently  and  more  economically. 

Many  will  say  that  the  nature  of  the  plastics  industry 
makes  such  an  approach  to  product  design  prohibitive ; that 
since  we  supply  only  bits  and  pieces,  we  have  no  choice 
other  than  to  provide  manufaeturers  with  produets  tailored 
to  their  specifications.  In  a sense  this  is  true,  but  there  is 
another  fact  to  be  faced  right  now : unless  the  plastics  indus- 
try can  keep  pace  with  the  market,  it  will  lose  much  of  that 
niarket  to  other  fields.  This  means  that  we  must  produce 
parts  that  can  conipete  in  price,  availability  and  quality, 
with  those  made  of  other  materials.  We  can  hope  to  do  so 
only  if  our  produets  are  designed  by  men  who  have  a sound 
knowledge  of  the  materials  with  which  they  are  working, 
and  an  ability  to  capitalize  not  only  on  their  advantages  but 
on  their  shorteomings. 

Most  manufaeturers  of  mechanical  produets  have  a work- 
ing knowdedge  of  steel  and  the  light  metals.  They  have 
niachinery  and  workmen  accustomed  to  the  problems  en- 
countered  in  their  use.  But  they  know  little  about  plastics. 
Quite  often  when  they  have  tried  to  adapt  plastics  to  their 
produets,  the  plastics  elements  have  come  up  for  considera- 
tion when  the  over-all  design  was  too  far  advanced  to  put 
plastics  to  their  best  u.se.  The  plastics  parts  have  been 
treated  as  after-thoughts  and,  thus,  very  often  denied  a fair 
trial. 

In  order  to  persuade  manufaeturers  to  consider  the  prob- 
lem of  plastics  housings  with  the  “outside-in”  technique,  it 
first  will  be  neces.sary  to  fully  acquaint  them  with  what  the 
various  kinds  of  plastics  have  to  otifer  as  a housing  material, 
and  to  show  them  how  the  qualities  of  the  plastics  can  be 
used  to  greatest  advantage  by  such  methods. 

Some  of  the  basic  appeals  of  plastics  are,  of  course,  a full 
range  of  through-and-through  color,  their  natural  tendency 
to  take  appealing  modern  forms,  their  light  weight,  re- 
sistance  to  Chemicals,  easy  maintenance,  etc.  In  many  cases, 
plastics  offer  a more  economical  material.  But  in  every 
case,  more  economies  can  be  effected  if  the  plastics  designer 
is  afforded  a chance  to  work  with  product  design  from  its 
outset,  than  can  ever  be  possible  if  he  comes  in  to  the  pic- 
ture  too  late  to  have  a full  voice  in  product  planning.  In 
fact,  this  opportunity  to  eater  into  the  planning  pieture  at 
the  early  stages,  may  affect  the  cost  factor  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  some  cases,  where  the  designer  has  not  been  allowed 
to  do  so,  important  applications  have  been  lost  to  the 
industry. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  pieture  are  the  “don’ts”  in  plastics 
housing  design.  M.any  of  the  so-called  misapplications  of 

plastics  housings  may  be  designed  more  attrac- 
tively  and  produced  more  economically  if  the 
designer  is  called  in  to  work  on  them  before  the 
form  and  dimensions  of  the  mechanism  within  is 
all  set.  automotive  industry  has  used  this  radical- 
ly  different  approach  with  excellent  results.  "out- 
side-in"  technique  improves  competitive  position 
of  plastics  housings.  such  housings  should  be  pure- 
ly  shells,  never  engaging  any  of  the  moving  parts 
of  the  mechanism. 
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plastics  have  resulted  when  a designer  has  been  forced  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  a nianufacturer  who  refused  to  rec- 
ognize  limitations.  Rather  than  lose  a good  client,  many  a 
designer  has  taken  risks  against  his  hetter  judgnient.  It 
would  seeni  to  go  without  saying  that  the  proper  selection  of 
a plastics  material  is  the  first  “niust”  in  any  application,  for 
the  material  dictates  the  design  of  the  mold  and  the  Process- 
ing methods  involved.  Yet,  it  is  at  this  very  point  that 
many  applications  fail. 

Most  housing  applications  are  conipression  or  transfer 
molded  with  thermosetting  materials.  However,  with  the 
appearance  of  some  of  the  newer  thermoplastic  materials, 
the  production  of  injection  molded  housings  is  rapidly  ris- 
ing.  Since  material  expense  will  make  up  a large  part  of 
the  ultmate  cost  of  each  molding,  the  low-cost  plastics  are 
still  used  wherever  possible.  However,  with  an  increased 
trend  towards  the  use  of  the  more  attractive  ureas  and 
thermoplastics,  additional  care  must  be  taken  to  provide  a 
design  that  will  entail  a minimum  of  waste  nianufacturing 
time,  labor  costs  and  scrapped  parts.  The  need  for  sounder 
product  design  is  thus  becoming  constantly  accelerated. 

It  is  never  advisable  to  design  a plastics  housing  to  be 
anything  more  than  a shell  to  cover  the  mechanism.  The 
plastics  part  should  never  serve  as  either  a mount  or  support 
for  a machine  with  moving  parts.  There  must  be  ample 
clearance  between  critical  moving  elements  in  the  mechan- 
ism. Plastics  should  not  be  used  where  the  performance  of 
any  device  depends  on  a dimensional  stability  beyond  the 
proven  limitations  of  the  selected  material. 

Good  design  does  not  end  with  the  achievement  of  struc- 
tural  unity  and  an  appealing  form.  Housings  must  also  be 
designed  so  that  they  may  be  easily  packed  and  safely 
shipped  when  mounted  for  use.  We  were  once  surprised  to 
find  that  the  first  test  which  one  of  our  best  customers  made 


with  his  mold  samples  for  a newly  designed  housing  was  to 
mount  them  on  machines,  box  the  units  none  too  securely  in 
cardboard  containers,  and  then  bounce  fhem  down  a steep 
flight  of  stairs.  Only  when  he  was  satisfied  that  they  could 
withstand  such  harsh  treatment  did  he  deem  them  practical. 
Even  Railway  Express  has  a word  to  say  about  plastics 
housing  design. 

Simplicity  should  always  be  the  keynote.  A one-piece 
housing  will  not  only  cut  mold  costs,  but  eliminates  many 
expensive  assembly  devices  and  operations.  A design  that 
follows  the  general  flowing  contours  of  the  unit  will  usually 
provide  the  greatest  economy  in  molding  material.  Even 
when  the  shape  of  the  mechanism  is  fixed  before  it  reaches 
the  designer,  he  may  still  influence  its  final  appearance.  By 
applying  the  laws  of  optics,  he  may  determine  the  effect  of 
size  that  is  produced  by  the  shape  he  selects. 

Thus,  a tall  wide  shape  will  appear  larger  than  a shape  of 
equal  height  that  is  deeper  from  front  to  back.  A border  or 
frame  of  a contrasting  material  or  texture  which  tends  to 
restrict  the  form  hoirzontally,  may  he  employed  to  provide  a 
design  that  is  heavy  and  squat.  On  the  other  hand,  heavy 
lettering  or  ornamentation  will  give  a cluttered  effect  and 
detract  form  the  dignity  and  strength  of  form,  and  should 
be  avoided. 

Logically  enough,  the  finished  shape  must  be  simple,  dean 
and  compact.  Plastics  housings  can  be  so  conceived  and 
executed  if  the  desigpier  is  given  half  a chance.  Quite  often, 
he  can  call  upon  his  imagination  and  ingenuity  to  salvage 
what  appear  to  be  hopeless  forms  at  the  outset,  but  his  time 
and  energies  niight  l>e  far  better  spent  in  preventing  struc- 
tu^al  mistakes  and  undesirable  forms  before  they  are  con- 
ceived. 

Whether  or  not  he  gets  this  chance  depends  on  him — and 
on  the  industry. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  TRADE: 

We  are  now  veterans  in  plastics. 

We  have  completed  our  sixth  issue  of  Plastics  magazine, 
since  our  arrangement  with  Ziff-Davis — and  we  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  service  this  fine  magazine  is  rendering. 

We  have  the  facilities — and  a staff  with  writers  and 
research  people  in  abundance  ! 

We  know  your  advertising  in  Plastics  will  bring  you  good 
returns.  Considering  the  page  rate,  and  the  A.B.C.  circulation 
coverage,  it  is  a sound  value  ! 

Plastics  will  build  readers  just  as  surely  as  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune — the  Times — the  World  Telegram — the  Sun — the  News 
have  done.  All  have  built  a place  for  themselves — and  there  is 
room  for  everyone  ! 

The  latest  data  on  Plastics  magazine  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Seijd  us  editorial  releases  and  special  stories  as  fre- 
quently  as  you  have  them. 

ED.  BORGES,  President 
VINCENT  EDWARDS  & CO. 

Publishers  of  Plastics  Magazine. 
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sponsored  by 


the  society  of 
the  plastics 
industry 

WiV/fOfii  T.  Cruze  Ne/son  B.  Gage 

fxec.  V#c^  Pre».  Chwrmar»  of  the 

S.P.I.  S.P.I.  Cxposftion 


During  the  period  September  27-October  1,  one 
of  the  more  important  industrial  expositions  is  being 
presented  in  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York — the 
Third  National  Plastics  Exposition. 

Sponsored  by  The  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry, 
Inc.,  the  five  day  event  is  a purely  trade  and  in- 
dustrial display  ond  is  expected  to  draw  an  attend- 
ance  from  every  section  of  the  country,  likewise, 
Canada,  Latin  America  and  lands  overseas.  It  em- 
phasizes  recent  strides  made  by  the  plastics  industry 
in  a number  of  hitherto  unexplored  fields,  also  the 
immense  possibilities  of  futirre  growth  and  expansion 
of  this  highly  essential  industry.  With  approximately 
150  companies  exhibiting,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
third  attempt  will  far  exceed  its  two  predecessors  in 
interest  and  attendance,  the  chief  reason  being  that 
so  much  among  the  products  displayed  and  ma- 
chinery  processes  to  be  demonstrated  is  either  quite 
new  or  a recently  introduced  improvement. 

Much  that  is  interesting  and  important  to  be 
exhibited  is,  to  a large  degree,  the  fesult  of  co- 
operative  and  co-ordinated  effort  of  The  Society  of 
the  Plastics  Industry,  Inc.,  which,  during  the  past 
decade,  has  acted  as  a clearing  house  for  all  man- 
ner  of  Information  of  interest  to  its  member  com- 
panies as  well  as  to  thousands  of  inquirers  in  other 
fields  having  dealings  with  the  plastics  industry. 

Admission  to  the  exposition  is  by  invitation  and 
registration  only.  The  general  public  is  not  invited. 
Visitors  will  include  manufacturers  of  widely  diver- 
sified  Products,  executives  from  chain  stores  and 


other  merchandising  outlets.  Also,  representatives 
of  institutions,  jobbers,  product  design  engineers, 
laboratory  experts,  architects,  builders,  decorators, 
state  and  federal  government  personnel,  representa- 
tives of  foreign  governments,  and  others. 

The  exhibitor  list  includes  most  of  the  widely 
knoAwn  companies  producing  basic  plastics  mate- 
rials, whose  products  are  nationally  advertised,  such 
as  E|ow,  Bakelite,  General  Electric,  American  Cya- 
namid,  Monsanto,  du  Pont,  Celanese,  Catalin, 
Owens  Corning  Fiberglas,  Durez,  Westinghouse, 
B.  F;  Goodrich,  Goodyear,  Hercules  Powder,  Kop- 
pers,  Tennessee  Eastman  and  Plaskon  Division  of 
Libby-Owens-Ford,  and  many  more  producers  of 
raw  and  finished  products.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
is  a galaxy  of  more  than  one  hundred  old  line  and 
new  companies  not  so  well  known  to  the  public,  but 
prominent  in  industry  and  noteworthy  because  of 
the  end  products  and  machinery  they  will  show. 

So  varied  are  the  applicatlons  of  plastics  that 
the  appeal  of  this  exposition  reaches  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  a single  industry  or  its  immediate 
allies.  The  plastics  industry  kaeps  extending  its  appli- 
cations  farther  into  the  arts,  crafts,  home  economics, 
health  and  nutrition,  education,  world  trade,  enter- 
tainment — into  practically  every  imaginable  pursuit 
or  industry. 

The  Palace  spectacle  will  attract  visitors  from  a 
wide  range  of  industries,  professions  and  Services. 
To  a great  many  people  plastics  are  simply  plastics, 
but  recently  there  has  been  a marked  tendency  in 
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industry  to  leorn  how  one  plastic  differs  from  on- 
other  in  its  properties  and  for  what  purposes  it  is 
appropriately  adaptable.  At  the  forthcoming  exposi- 
tion  profitable  hours  may  be  spent  by  visitors 
watching  demonstrations  and  asking  questions.  Ex- 
pert  data  on  the  raw  powders  and  resins  and  how 
they  are  processed  through  various  stages  into  the 
finished  product,  will  be  obtainable. 

machinery  in  action 

There  will  be  exhibits  showing  all  of  the  machine 
processes  such  qs  low  pressure  and  cold  molding, 
extruding,  transfer,  bonding,  coating,  calendaring, 
laminating,  casting,  intricate  assembly  parts,  new 
applications  of  infra-red  techniques,  etc.  These  cover 
a wide  range  from  the  production  of  rock-hard  plas- 
tics  to  the  most  delicate  of  apparel  fabrics.  From 
a one  thousand  ton  pressure  hobbing  press  to  fine 
precision  instruments;  from  new  electronic  bonding 
and  seaming  machines  to  improved  injection  mold- 
ing and  other  fabricating  forms,  there  will  be  much 
to  please  the  mechanically  minded.  Stamping 
presses  for  marking  and  decorating;  high  frequency 
dia-electric  heating  units,  50  ton  automatic  molding 
machines,  chrome  plating  and  polishing  of  molds 
and  dies  and  many  other  features  will  merit  dose 
inspection. 

new  thermosetting  resins 

For  example,  hundreds  of  those  attending  probably 
will  wish  to  learn  more  about  the  polyesters,  a new 


group  of  plastic  resins  developed  for  the  production 
of  low  pressure  laminates.  These  offer  great  possi- 
bility  for  new  industrial  uses  and  for  every-day  con- 
sumer  products.  They  permit  easy  fabrication  into 
flat  working  surfaces  and  shaped  or  molded  parts. 
Chemically  classified  as  thermo-setting  or  heat- 
hardening  resins,  they  are  colorless  liquids,  which 
when  catalyzed  with  a peroxide  and  subjected  tq 
heat,  contrive  to  polymerize  to  form  solids.  No 
pressure  is  required  to  cure  these  resins,  but  in  lami- 
nating, low  pressures  are  used  to  hold  the  plies  of 
filler  in  intimate  contact.  There  are  available  rigid 
types,  also  flexible  resins  which  are  adaptable  as 
wall  coverings.  Color  combinations  are  almost  un- 
limited.  Trade  names  of  some  of  these  polyester 
resins  include  Laminac,  Kriston  and  Thalid. 

Another  important  group  in  the  thermosetting 
category  are  the  aminos,  including  both  ureofor- 
maldehyde  and  melamine  formaldehyde.  Finished 
Products  of  these  in  brilliant  pastel  shades  including 
buttons,  tableware  and  much  else,  will  please  the 
eye.  The  melamine-formaldehydes  ore  derived 
from  calcium  cyanamid  reacted  with  formaldehyde. 
In  liquid  form  they  are  widely  used  in  crease- 
proofing  and  shrinkage  reduction  of  textiles,  also  as 
laminating  resins.  In  solid  form  they  will  appear 
in  dozens  of  new  models  and  new  dress.  Melmac, 
Plaskon-Melamine  and  Resimine  are  in  this  division. 

The  ureas,  available  as  molding  compounds  and 
resins  for  dozens  of  consumer  and  industrial  uses  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  form  of  Beetle,  Plaskon,  Rhonite, 
Sylplast,  Synvaro,  Uformite,  Urac  and  under  other 
trade  names. 


EXHIBITORS 


Acme  Scientific  Co. 

American  Insulator  Corp. 

Anchor  Plastics  Co.,  Inc. 

Bakelite  Corporation 
Catalin  Corp.  of  America 
Geo.  V.  Clark  Co.,  Inc. 

Columbia  Protektosite  Co.,  Inc. 

Cruver  Mfg.  Co. 

Distillation  Products,  Inc. 

Durez  Plastics  & Chemicals,  Inc. 

Farley  & Loetscher  Mfg.  Co. 

General  American  Transportation  Corp. 
Giddings  & Lewis  Machine  Tool  Co. 
Goodyear  Tire  & Rubber  Co. 

Heribert,  Inc. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 
Interchemical  Corp. 

Koppers  Company,  Inc. 

Leiske  Machine  Co. 

Livingstone  Engineering  Co. 

Mack  Molding  Co.,  Inc. 

McCathron  Boiler  Works  Co. 

The  Miskella  Infra-Red  Co. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 

National  Rubber  Co. 

New  Hermes  Engraving  Mach.  Corp. 
Nutmeg  Chrome  Corp. 

Peabody  Plastic  Products,  Inc. 

Plastics  Tech.  School  of  America 
Prolon  Plastics 
Regal  Plastic  Co. 

Respro,  Inc. 

Rubber  Corp.  of  America 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

W.  L.  Stensgaard  & Assoc.,  Inc. 
Synthane  Corp. 

Toscony  Fabrics,  Inc. 

The  Watson-Stillman  Co. 


American  Cyanamid  Co. 

American  Steel  Foundries 
Art  Roll  Leaf  Stamping  Co. 

Bee  Chemical  Co. 

Celanese  Corp.  of  America 
The  Cleveland  Container  Co. 
Columbus  Plastics  Products,  Inc. 
The  Drackett  Products  Co. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Co. 

EImes  Engineering  Works 
The  Fellows  Gear  Shaper  Co. 
General  Electric  Co. 

The  Girdler  Corp. 

The  Grigoleit  Co. 

The  Hopp  Press,  Inc. 

Imperial  Chemical  & Plastics  Corp. 
Interstote  Products  Co. 

Kurz-Kasch,  Inc. 
tester-Phoenix,  Inc. 

M.  & N.  Machine  Tool  Works 
Chemical  Div.  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co. 
Jos.  H.  Meyer  Bros. 

Modern  Plastic  Machinery  Corp. 
Moslo  Machinery  Co. 

National  Tool  & Mfg.  Co. 

Nixon  Nitration  Works 
Omni  Products  Corp. 

Peerless  Roll  Leaf  Co.,  Inc. 

Plax  Corp. 

Radio  Receptor  Co.,  Inc. 

Reichhold  Chemicals,  Inc. 

The  Richelieu  Corp. 

Santay  Corp. 

Stanley  Sapery  Co. 

F.  J.  Stokes  Machine  Co. 

Tennessee  Eastman  Corp. 

Union  Special  Machine  Co. 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 


American  Injection  Molders,  Inc. 
Amos  Molded  Plastics 
Aviatrix  Company 
The  Borden  Co. 

Chicopee  Mfg.  Corp. 

Cleworth  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Creative  Plastics  Corp. 

Defiance  Machine  Works,  Inc. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.  (Inc.) 
Erie  Resistor  Corp. 

The  Formica  Insulation  Co. 

G.  M.  C.  Process  Corp. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Co. 
Hercules  Powder  Co. 

E.  P.  Houghton  & Co. 

Industrial  Synthetlcs  Corp. 

Keyes  Fibre  Soles  Corp. 

W.  T.  LaRose  & Assoc.,  Inc. 
Libbey-Owens  Ford  Glass  Co. 
"Machine  Design" 

Mayflower  Electronic  Devices,  Inc. 
The  Meyercord  Co. 

Modern  Plostics 

Myler  Plastics 

Navy  Department 

Northern  Industrial  Chemical  Co. 

Owens  Corning  Fiberglas  Corp. 

Plastics  Processing  Co. 

Presto  Plastic  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Reed  Prentice  Corp. 

Reinhold  Publishing  Corp. 

Rohm  & Haas  Co. 

Saval,  Inc. 

Steiner  Plastics  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 
Suprenant  Mfg.  Co. 

Thermoplastic  Fabrics  Corp. 

Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co. 

Yardley  Plastics  Co. 
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As  for  the  phenolics,  which  are  synthetic  thermo- 
setting  compounds  derived  from  coal  tar  acids,  these 
will  be  seen  in  profusion  in  improved  materials  for 
molding,  laminating,  bending,  sealing,  also  castings. 
They  form  the  ingredients  of  all  sorts  of  house  fur- 
nishings,  costume  jewelry,  electrical  apporatus  parts 
ond  miscelloneous  items.  Among  the  phenolic  com- 
pounds ore  such  products  as  Durez,  Bakelite,  Catalin, 
Durite,  Resinox  and  others. 

In  the  thermoplastic  category,  the  polystyrenes  ore 
moking  great  progress,  especially  in  injection  mold- 
ing and  extruding  fields.  Produced  from  benzine  and 
ethylchloride,  polystyrene  is  known  to  the  consumer 
in  the  form  of  refrigerator  dishes,  brightly  colored 
toys,  clock  cases,  toilet  articles,  battery  cases,  blown 
bottles  and  so  forth.  Styron,  Lustron,  Lustrex,  Loalin, 
Polyflex  and  some  of  the  Bakelite  products  ore  among 
the  trade  name  polystyrene  derivatives. 

Among  the  thermoplastics  there  is  bound  to  be 
interest  in  exhibits  featuring  acrylics.  Crystal-like 
ond  pleasing  to  the  eye,  these  methyl  methacry- 
lates  are  used  extensively  for  products  as  vorious 
as  wide  visibility  cockpits  for  helicopters,  jet  planes 
ond  other  aircraft  and  delicate  yet  tough  contact 
lenses  and  spectacles.  Plexiglas  and  Lucite  are  ex- 
tensively used  in  a wide  range. 

It  would  make  a truly  long  list  merely  to  enumer- 
ate  new  uses  for  some  of  the  other  thermoplastics 
including  the  cellulosics.  In  the  latter  dass,  hundreds 
of  every-day  and  unusual  articles  are  made  of  prod- 
ucts known  as  Lumarith,  Forticel,  Celcon,  Vimlite, 
Plastacele,  Pyralin,  Tenite  I and  Tenite  II,  Fibestos, 
some  of  the  newer  creations  of  which  will  be  shown. 

The  vinyls,  whence  come  Bakelite  Vinylite  and 
du  Pont  Bakelite,  in  many  finished  forms  and  various 
other  trade-marked  products;  tetrafluoroethylene 
from  which  Teflon  is  derived;  the  polymides,  the 
caseins — all  magically  find  their  way  into  a myriad 


of  articles  of  beauty  and  utility,  which  today's  mer- 
chants  clamor  for  and  industries  demand. 

Much  of  the  increased  efficiency  and  beauty  of 
refrigeration  devices  can  be  attributed  to  the  growing 
use  of  plastics  in  this  field.  Illustrations  of  this  truth 
moy  be  found  at  the  exposition  where  Reichhold 
Chemicals,  Inc.,  will  display  refrigerator  vamishes; 
General  American  Transportation  Corp.  will  show 
refrigerator  baffle  assemblies  and  dishes;  and 
Prolon  Plastics  Division  of  Prophylactic  Brush  Co. 
is  to  present  new  refrigerator  panels. 

The  plywood  industry,  which  has  flourished 
largely  because  of  the  development  of  special  ad- 
hesives,  will  be  well  represented.  Reichhold  Chemi- 
cal Compony's  R.C.I.  Plyophen,  American  Cyan- 
amid's  Urac  and  Melurac  adhesive  resins  and 
others  will  emphasize  that  plywood  is  being  used 
more  and  more  as  an  interior  finishing  material. 

In  on  extreme  departure  from  former  exhibits.  The 
Dow  Chemical  Company  will  present  the  complete 
story  of  its  Styron  merchandising  program. 

The  entire  booth,  measuring  40  feet  in  length  will 
be  devoted  to  the  display  of  recently  evaluated 
Styron  products,  the  new  Styron  label  and  reproduc- 
tions  of  national  advertisements,  buyer  lists,  direct 
mail  and  other  media  used  to  back  up  the  company' s 
recently  instituted  six-point  evaluation  program  in 
the  interest  of  upgrading  plastic  products. 

The  Du  Pont  exhibit  will  occupy  booth  #7,  lo- 
cated  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  first  floor.  Divided 
into  six  sections,  the  display  will  particularly  fea- 
ture  developments  of  four  of  the  company's  newer 
products — nylon,  polythene,  "Lucite"  acrylic  resin, 
and  "Teflon"  tetrafluoroethylene  resin.  The  sixth  sec- 
tion  will  be  on  enclosed  conference  room  where 
technical  representatives  of  the  company  will  an- 
swer  questions  and  provide  information  and  litera- 
ture. 
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Dømomtroting  the  unbreahable  qualitieø  of  the  firet  plaetic  molded 
thoif  ever  mass  produced  from  steel  molde,  Betty  Thomas  ond  Dorie 
Reynolds  teeter-totter  in  absolute  safety  at  the  American  Furniture 
Mart.  The  choir  is  manufactured  by  General  American  Trans.  Cor- 
porafion. 


The  summer  furniture  market  in  the  American  Fur- 
niture Mart  at  Chicago  scrw  the  first  plastic  molded 
chair  ever  mass-produced  from  steel  molds  dis- 
played.  It  was  introduced  by  the  Plastic  Division  of 
General  American  Transportation  Corp.  The  chief 
feature  of  this  chair  is  that  the  seat  and  the  back 
are  contour  molded  as  one  piece,  thus  reducing 


the  manufacturing  process  to  the  borest  essentials. 
It  consists  of  a plastic  seat,  four  bolts  and  four  metal 
legs. 

The  chair  is  molded  from  Co-Ro-Lite,  which  is 
Sisal  impregnated  with  phenol  resins,  and  has  a 
contour-molded  back-rest  that  easily  shapes  to  the 
sitteFs  back.  The  top  of  the  back  is  extended  on 
either  side  for  further  comfort.  It  is  available  at  the 
present  time  in  three  colors,  natural  brown,  red,  and 
blue,  but  it  can  be  made  in  any  color  since  all  colors 
are  the  integral  colors  of  Co-Ro-Lite  as  it  leaves  the 
die  and  all  raw  material  which  goes  into  the  press 
is  colored  by  the  Columbia  Rope  Company  in  its 
manufacturing  process. 

Production  of  this  chair  is  accomplished  with  a 500- 
ton  compression  molding  press  in  the  East  Chicago 
plant  of  General  American  Transportation  Corp., 
and  is  capable  of  turning  out  200  chairs  daily.  This 
rate  of  production  can  be  stepped  up  as  the  need 
arises,  according  to  the  company,  who  also  states 
that  "it  is  the  most  efficient  method  of  producing 
chairs  yet  conceived."  The  chair,  without  legs, 
weighs  approximately  five  pounds. 

The  chair  was  designed  by  Egmont  Arens  of  New 
York,  and  is  scientifically  molded  to  fit  the  human 
body.  In  the  words  of  the  designer: 

"Technically,  this  chair  is  the  result  of  our  effort 
to  get  the  least  common  denominator  of  the  human 
posterior.  Through  actual  tests  of  all  types  of  people, 
we  have  arrived  at  a composite  impression,  now 
incorporated  as  our  ba.sic  design,  which  will  satlsfy 
the  geratest  number  of  people." 
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“Toddier"  with 
Tenite  seat 
manufactured  by 
Thayer,  Inc., 
Gardner,  Mass. 

Seat  molded  by 
Victory  Plastics  Co., 
Hudson,  Mass. 


Tenite  for  Toddier s 


A LARGE  molding  of  Tenite  forms  a durable  bucket- 
type  Seat  for  this  well-known  make  of  stroller. 
Rounded  lines,  plus  the  warm,  smooth  "feel"  of  Tenite, 
provide  the  ultimate  in  comfort,  while  toughness  and 
impact  strength  assure  practical  unbreakability. 
Tenite  is  light  in  weight— a boon  to  the  person  who 
must  cort  the  stroller  up  or  downstairs. 

Molded  in  one  piece,  the  Tenite  seat  requires  no 
elaborate  forming  or  finishing,  and  is  easily  riveted 


Iniormation  regarding  Tenite  is  obtainable  through  representa- 
tives  located  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dayton,  Detroit,  Leominster, 
Moss.,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Portland,  Ore.,  Rochesler,  N.  Y., 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  ond  Toronto,  Canada;  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  world  from  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
affiliates  and  distributors. 


to  the  tubular  aluminum  frame.  Tenite  assumes  a 
high  natural  luster  from  polished  molds.  Color  is  in- 
herent  in  the  plastic,  and  will  not  wear,  chip,  or  peel. 

Additional  Tenite  products  in  the  infants'  line  are 
high  chair  troys,  training  seats,  teethers,  and  count- 
less  toys.  For  information  about  these  and  many  other 
uses  of  Tenite,  write  Tennessee  Eastman  Corpora- 
tion (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  Kings- 
PORT,  Tennessee. 


an  Eastman  Plastic 


DEFIANCE  PRESSES 


rN  ^ 


NEW 

TRI-DYNE 

MOLDING 


ADVANCED 

PREFORM 

PRESS! 


' “ F’lant  records  show  that  Defiance  Presses  increase  productiou  . . . save  labnr 

• • • reduce  costs!  Let  us  help  you  with  preforming  and  molding  problems. 
Write  . . . Defiance  Machine  Works,  Inc.,  2.^25  Madison  Ave.,  Toledo  2,  O. 


PkUCt 
Hiynow 

UPt27-OCU 


DEFIANCE  preIsÉs 

98  YEARS  OF  PRECISION  MANUFACTURING 


Defiance  Model  153  Tri-Dyne  Molding  Press  cmploys 
cxclusive  new  process!  Vast  Heating — in  the  press — 
reduces  overall  molding  cycles,  increases  production 
20  % to  90  %.  Thorough  Mixing  assures  uniform  heat- 
ing, uniform  cure,  uniform  product.  Accurate  Moistnre 
Coutrol  regulates  moisture  content  to  control  shrink- 
ing,  warping,  strength  and  electrical  properties.  Time 
tested  in  18  months  production  at  Plastics  Research 
Products,  Urbana,  Ohio.  Write  for  hulletin. 


Defiance  Model  20  has  outstanding  performance 
record  of  many  years  serving  the  plastics  industry. 
Now  with  new  advanced  features,  including:  Positive 
Pressure  Lubrication  with  electrical  interlnck  , . . press 
won’t  start  until  oil  has  been  pumped  to  all  moving 
parts.  Improved  Feeder  Comtruction  minimizes  material 
losses.  New  design  locks  on  pressure  and  fill  adjust- 
ments.  75  ton  capacity.  Write  for  bulletin — also,  on 
Model  45,  200  ton  capacity. 
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STATISTICS 

These  statistics  represent  the  shipments  and  consumption  of  plas- 
tics  and  synthetic  resins  as  reported  by  82  manufacturing  com- 
panies  or  company  departments  in  the  United  States.  Quantities 
which  are  manufactured  by  the  reporting  companies  or  company 
divisions  and  shipped  to  both  domestic  and  foreign  users  are 
included  in  the  shipment  data.  Consumption  data  ore  limited  to 
the  quantities  of  plastics  and  resins  which  are  manufactured  and 
used  by  the  82  companies  or  company  divisions  covered  by  this 
report.  Statistics  are  available  beginning  June  1945.  Data  for  cellu- 
lose Products  only  are  available  for  earlier  periods. 

Plastics  and  Synthetic  Resins  Shipments 
and  Consumption  in  Pounds 

ITEM  lune,  1948  May.  1948 

Cellulose  acetate  and  mixed  ester  plastics  ^ 

Sheets 


Continuous  (under  .003 
gauge)  

428,014, 

629,748 

Continuous  (.003  gauge 
and  upward  

464,905 

581,679 

All"  other  sheets,  rods  and 
tubes  

173,302 

246,209 

Molding  and  extrusion 
materials  

. 3,434,333 

3,629,878 

Nitrocellulose  plastics  ^ 
Sheets  

510,842 

595,504 

Rods  and  tubes 

282,886 

270,937 

Other  cellulose  plastics  *■  ^ 

7 

1,024,245 

Phenolic  and  other  tar  acid  resins 
Laminating  (dry  basis) 3,494,319 

2,724,236 

Adhesives  (dry  basis) 

1,208,645 

1,578,613 

Molding  materials  ^ 

11,235,732 

11,867,166 

All  other,  including  casting 
(dry  basis)  ^ 

4,398,421 

4,546,185 

Urea  and  melamine  resins 
Adhesives  (dry  basis) 

3,582,257 

4,304,704 

Textile  ond  paper  treating 
(dry  basis)^  

1,713,730 

1,446,264 

All  other,  including  laminat- 
ing (dry  basis)  * 

7 

7 

Polystyrene  -•  ^ 

11,798,424 

10,777,174 

Vinyl  resins 

Sheeting  and  film,  including 
safety  glass  sheeting  ^ 

7,193,864 

6,350,610 

Textile  and  paper  coating 
(resin  content)  

2,088,520 

2,318,445 

Molding  and  extrusion 
material  (resin  content)  .... 

4,311,978 

5,679,994 

All  other,  including 

adhesives  (resin  content)  * 

1,593,629 

1,596,574 

Miscellaneous  resins 
Molding  materials  '■  ® 

6,355,781 

5,857,580 

All  other  (dry  basis)  ® 

2,651,988 

*2,632,253 

'Revised.  ' Includes  fillers,  plasticizers  and  extenders.  “Excludes 
data  for  protective  coating  resins.  ® Excludes  urea  and  melamine 
molding  materials;  see  footnote  ®.  ■*  Dry  basis,  including  necessary 
coloring  materials.  5 Includes  data  for  urea  and  melamine,  acrylic 
acid  and  miscellaneous  molding  materials.  ® Includes  data  for 
petroleum  resins,  acrylic  acid  ester  resins,  mixtures  and  miscel- 
laneous synthetic  resin  materials.  Cannot  be  shown  without 
disclosing  operations  of  individual  establishments.  Prepared  by 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Industry  Division,  Chemicals  Unit. 


Colorful  sets  for  euery  setting 

PLASTIC  TUMBLERS 


MATCHING  TRAYS 

in  a wide  variety  of  seven  postei  colors:  red,  blue, 
ivory,  white,  yellow,  green,  peoch. 

Tumbler  is  7-oz.  copocity  for  Household  ond  other 
uses.  Speciolly  designed  with  smooth  rolled  edge 
to  comfortobly  fit  the  lips,  Attroctively  pockoged 
in  groups  of  six  in  dustproof  cellophone  contoin- 
ers  for  visible  counter  display. 

Troys  moy  be  used  with  the  tumblers  or 
seporotely  to  serve  mony  other  needs. 

Clip  fhis  ad  to  your  letterhead  and  mail  to 
A4r.  Rybak  for  samples  and  quantity  price 
discounts. 


NEW  YORK  • DETROIT  • PITTSBURGH 

PLASTIC  ENGINEERING,  INC. 

8506  LAKE  AVENUE  • CLEVELAND  *2  «OHIO 


Made  in  production  quantities 
by  Custom  Molding  Experts. 
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plastics  merchandise 


Forticel,  a ce//u/ose  propionate  plostit,  houses 
the  V/.  A.  Shealfer  Pen  Co/s  new  threesome: 
pen,  pencil,  and  bali~point  pen. 


Howard  L Ross  Associates,  17  E.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  City,  are  marketing  these  de  luxe  corn- 
hotders,  molded  of  washabie  Lustron. 


The  Phit~Mar  Shade  Corp.,  1609  E.  22nd  St„ 
Cleveland  14,  Ohio,  is  creating  these  Fiberglas^ 
plastic-base  lamp  shades  in  ''New  took"  designs. 


Rogers  Plastic  Corp.,  North  Wilbraham,  Moss., 
used  Monsan/o's  polystyrene  for  these  hostess 
trays  in  fast  co/ors  of  red,  green,  ond  ofhers. 


Made  of  Vinylite  plastic,  this  Rshing  container! 
is  made  by  Angler's  Products  Co.,  Elmhvrsf,i 
New  York,  and  retails  at  about  $2.50.  j 


This  combination  ice  pack  and  hot  water  bottle 
of  Vinylite  plastic  is  made  by  Hohr-Cofd  Pak, 
Inc.,  40  tVorfh  Sf.,  New  York  City. 


Molching  eorrings  ond  sung/asses  by  the  Nu* 
Sife  Optical  Mfg.  Corp,,  New  York,  poinfs  up 
the  use  of  Cefonese  pfasfic  for  occessories. 


Fabricated  of  Vinyfife  rigid  plastic  sheet,  this 
handy  recipe  aid  is  made  by  Cellulose  Producfs 
Co.,  and  retails  for  $1.25. 


Fun  for  the  kiddies  with  these  plastic  story 
book  Cookie  Cuffers  designed  by  C.  C.  Howard 
and  made  by  A.  F,  Perry  Co.,  Leominster,  Mass. 
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PLASTIC  REPLACES  WOOD 


The  picture  shows  that  the  core  is  mo/ded  in  two  halves  and  hotds  twenty 
Fuflergript  brush  strips.  Brass  inserts  are  mo/ded  in  and  brass  cap 
screws  loek  the  core  around  the  2V4-inch  doub/e‘keyed,shaft.  Greater 
controf  over  the  density  of  the  bristles  may  be  maintained  with  the 
new  brushes,  and  repairs  and  replacements  may  be  made  in  a maffer 
of  minutes  rather  than  days. 


The  Whiting  Corporation  mechanical  car  washer 
consists  of  a seriøs  of  water  sprays  and  revolving 
brushes  mounted  vertically  on  shafts.  Busses  and 
railroad  cars  are  driven  between  two  sets  of  these 
shafts  and  thoroughly  washed  ond  cleoned.  Brush 
maintenance  was  a great  problem  until  new  brushes 
and  brush  holders  were  designed,  the  latter  being 
molded  of  a Durez  phenolic  plastic. 

Wooden  cores  with  permanently  fastened  bristles 
were  originally  used,  but  in  co-operation  with  the 
Fuller  Brush  Company,  a strip  was  developed  to 
hold  the  bristles  which  could  be  inserted  into  a 
groove.  Therefore,  a permanent-type  core  could  be 
used,  but  wood,  because  of  its  tendency  to  change 
dimension  when  exposed  to  water  and  to  split,  was 
considered  unsuitable. 

The  material  had  to  be  non-corrosive  because  of 
the  rather  strong  washing  solution,  but  metals  were 
found  to  be  too  high-priced  and  too  heavy  for  the 
opplication — such  as  monel  metal,  brass,  aluminum 
and  others.  Weight  was  an  important  consideration, 
since  the  9-inch  long  brush  holders  are  often  stacked 
14  high  on  a shaft. 

It  was  then  decided  to  try  plastics  for  the  applica- 
tion. In  co-operation  with  the  Plastics  Division  of 
General  American  Transportation  Corp.,  the  brush 
holder  was  designed  to  be  molded  of  Durez  phenolic 
plastic.  The  molded  parts  are  50%  to  60%  lighter 
than  aluminum  and  cost  less  than  20%  as  much. 
Since  the  parts  are  molded  to  very  dose  dimensional 
tolerances,  no  machining  is  necessary.  The  immu- 
nity  of  Durez  to  water  and  mild  alkalies  and  its 
strength  and  impact  resistance  are  other  properties 
in  its  favor. 

The  monufacturer  of  the  brush  holders  is  the 
Whiting  Corporation  of  Harvey,  Illinois.  The  molder 
is  the  General  American  Transportation  Corp., 
Plastics  Division,  135  South  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  90, 
Illinois  and  the  material  supplier  is  Durez  Plastics 
6c  Chemicals,  Inc.,  North  Tonawanda,  New  York. 


SHEET  PLASTIC 
FABRICATING  MACHINES 
/O 


CREAS!NG 


FOLDING 


BBADING 


DKAWING 


Taber  machines  are  designed  and  en- 
gineered  to  give  you  all  the  features 
needed  for  rapid  production  — plus 
the  precision  required  for  repetitive 
uniformity. 


Twenty-nine  years'  experience  in  this  field  — built  into 
these  machines  — is  your  guarantee  of  the  finest  in 
plastic  fabricating  equipment  to  manufacture  the  follow- 
ing  Products  from  thermoplastic  sheeting: 


1»  Square  and  rectangular  plas* 
tie  contoiners, 

2.  Seamless  draw  containers, 

3*  Beaded  lap>joint  cylinders, 
4*  Folded  articies, 

5.  Speciol  fobricoted  parts  and 
shapes. 

Write  for  this  new  literature  with 
descriptions  and  illush’ations  of 
the  equipment  you  need. 


INSTRUMENT 

120  GOUNDRY  STREET 


CORPORATION 

NORTH  TONAWANDA.  N Y. 
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Figyre  I.  Bar-fypé  control  for  oufornatic  and  semi^oufomafic  prossos. 


compression  presses 

By  A.  A.  HUTCHINGS 

Plastics  Molding  Division, 

F.  J.  Stokes  Machine  Co. 


^Compression  presses  for  molding  plastic  materials 
have  generally  come  to  mean  those  used  for  com- 
pression molding,  transfer  or  plunger  molding,  and 
laminating.  In  compression  molding  a measured 
amount  of  material  is  placed  in  an  open,  heated  die 
which  is  subsequently  closed  under  sufficient  pres- 
sure  to  form  the  product.  The  material  loaded  in  the 
die  moy  be  either  in  powder  form  or  tablets  (pre- 
forms).  These  moy  be  cold  or  preheated.  The  choice 
between  powder  or  preforms  depends  upon  the  parts 
being  molded,  the  method  of  molding  and  the  num- 
ber  of  mold  cavities. 

Transfer  or  plunger  molding  is  injection  molding 
or  thermo-setting  materials.  With  this  process,  the 
die  is  closed  empty  and  a pre-heated  preform  is 
placed  in  a central  pot  or  chamber  which  is  part  of 
the  die.  A separate  ram  then  injects  this  material 
from  the  pot  along  runners  and  into  the  cavities.  This 
method  of  molding  is  used  extensively  for  parts  that 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  compression  molding  or 
where  there  are  other  economic  factors  in  fovor  of 
plunger  molding.  For  example,  on  certain  parts  hav- 
ing  extremely  dose  tolerances  the  number  of  rejects 
by  the  conventional  compression  molding  might  be 
so  high  as  to  favor  plunger  molding  even  though  the 
actual  production  per  hour  by  this  latter  method  is 
less.  The  same  applies  where  die  or  mold  wear  is  a 
factor.  If,  with  a compression  mold,  wear  is  found  to 
be  excessive  because  of  the  abrasiveness  of  the  raw 


Pigvre  2.  50-ton,  tomplétøfy  automotic,  hydrautic,  seff^confainod 
compression  press. 


material  when  put  under  pressure,  or  if  there  are 
thin,  relatively  unsupported  sections  or  pins  in  either 
the  covity  or  force  which  are  subject  to  excessive 
breakage  or  damage,  then  plunger  molding  becomes 
economically  practical.  However,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  to  be  utilized  fully  plunger  molding  re- 
quires  not  only  a press  that  is  more  expensive  than 
a straight  compression  press  to  begin  with,  but  also 
a preform  press  and  an  electronic  preheating  ma- 
chine in  addition  to  a full-time  operator.  Obviously, 
the  initial  investment  in  equipment  is  high  as  com- 
pared  with  straight  compression  molding  equipment, 
so  it  is  well  to  be  sure  the  latter  method  is  impracti- 
cal  or  uneconomical  before  adopting  the  former. 

Presses  for  laminating  are  frequently,  although  not 
necessarily,  multiple  platen  type  which  have  several 
heated  platens  placed  between  a fixed  head  and  the 
moving  platen.  In  this  operation  the  preshaped  ma- 
terial, which  has  been  impregnated  with  a resin,  is 
placed  between  the  heating  platens  and  pressure  is 
applied  by  the  ram.  Frequently  loading  devices  or 
elevators  are  used  to  facilitate  transfer  of  the  mate- 
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rial,  both  before  and  after  processing,  to  the  space 
between  the  heating  platens. 

All  compression  molding  presses  are  now  gen- 
erally  classified  as  to  method  of  operation,  i.e.,  hand, 
manual,  semi-automatic  and  fully  automatic.  They 
may  be  classified  as  to  source  of  power,  i.e.,  mech- 
anical,  hydraulic,  and  combinations  such  as  toggle- 
hydraulic;  ond  sometimes  as  to  type  of  construction, 
i.e.,  single  opening,  multiple  platen,  tilting  head, 
angle,  inverted  ram  and  double  ram  which  is  now 
used  for  plunger  molding.  However,  since  classifica- 
tion  according  to  method  of  operation  is  more  gen- 
erally  accepted  and  permits  clearer  definition,  each 
of  these  types  may  be  described  as  follows: 


« ' 


figurø  3.  ISO^ton  automatic  e/osure  press. 


Hand  Presses 

These  are  generally  small  machines  with  a single 
platen  opening  and  used  with  a mold  which  is  taken 
in  and  out  from  the  press  each  cycle.  At  the  end  of 
cure  time  the  operator  opens  the  press  by  turning 
a hand  valve  and  then  removing  the  mold.  He  takes 
the  mold  apart  on  the  bench  to  remove  the  molded 
article,  using  a knockout  jig  or  fixture  for  assistance. 
He  then  loads  the  mold,  reassembles  it,  and  returns 
it  to  the  press,  which  subsequently  closes  when  the 
hand  valve  is  turned  in  the  other  direction.  If  the 
hand  press  is  self-contained  and  has  its  own  hand 
pumping  unit,  as  many  of  the  laboratory  presses  on 
the  market  do,  instead  of  turning  the  valve  the  op- 
erator applies  and  releases  pressure  by  means  of  a 
hydraulic  jack.  This  type  of  press  is  used  extensively 
for  trying  out  a new  product  with  a single  cavity 
mold  or  for  molding  a part  that  is  too  complicated 
to  put  on  any  of  the  other  types  of  presses.  It  also 
permits  the  production  of  a limited  number  of  parts 
which  may  be  tested  for  dimensional  accuracy, 
density,  and  any  other  specifications  the  final  pro- 
duction parts  may  be  called  upon  to  meet.  In  this 


woy,  working  with  a single  cavity  mold,  the  un- 
knowns  in  the  part  are  removed  before  it  goes  into 
full  production  on  a large  piece  of  equipment.  In  the 
research  laboratory,  a small  hand  press  is  essential 
for  the  testing  of  materials  and  instruction  of  per- 
sonnel.  Obviously,  such  a machine  has  a big  labor 
factor,  production  is  low,  and  the  ultimate  cost  of 
the  molded  article  is  high.  It  is  customary  to  equip 
this  type  of  machine  with  a pair  of  either  steam  or 
electric  heating  plates  permanently  mounted  in  the 
press. 

Manually  Operated  Presses 

The  Principal  difference  between  these  and  the  hand 
presses  described  above  is  in  how  the  mold  is  han- 
dled. Whereas  with  hand  presses  the  mold  is  taken 
in  and  out  each  cycle,  when  manually  operated  it 
is  mounted  in  the  press.  As  a rule  knockouts  are 
employed  and  these  are  a part  of  the  mold  construc- 
tion. Provision  is  made  in  the  press  for  actuating  the 
knockout  pins  from  either  the  top  or  lower  half  of 
the  mold. 

The  press  does  not  have  any  time  cycle  control 
and  frequently  the  period  of  cure  as  well  as  of  pre- 
heating  or  breathing  is  left  to  the  judgment  and  con- 
trol of  an  operator.  In  this  connection,  a full-time 
operator  is  required  to  handle  the  valve  which  opens 
and  closes  the  press,  remove  the  parts  from  the 
knockout  pins,  dean  the  mold  or  flash  before  re- 
loading,  and  to  place  the  charge  for  the  next  cycle. 
If  breathing  is  necessary  the  operator  manipulates 
the  hand  valve  to  open  and  dose  the  mold  at  the 
proper  time.  Likewise  the  length  of  cure  is  left  either 


Figure  4.  ISO-ton  plunger  press. 
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to  his  judgment  or  a separate  timing  clock  which 
simply  reminds  him  when  it  is  time  to  open  the  mold. 

Semi-Automatic  Presses 

These  are  essentially  the  same  in  design,  construc- 
tion,  and  capacity  as  manually  operated  presses 
except  they  are  provided  with  the  time  cycle  con- 
troller  which  outomatically  governs  all  steps  in  the 
complete  cycle  except  loading  ond  unloading.  Thus 
the  job  of  the  operator  is  reduced  to  removing  the 
molded  articles  from  the  knockout  pins,  cleaning  the 
mold  offlash,  and  reloading.  At  this  point  a touch 
of  the  start  button  sends  the  press  through  the  com- 
plete cycle  of  closing,  breathing,  curing,  and  coxning 
to  rest  in  the  open  position  with  the  knockout  pins 
pushing  the  pieces  from  the  cavities  or  forces.  The 
bar-type  control  used  on  one  monufacturer's  press 
(Fig.  1)  is  designed  primorily  for  plastic  press  re- 
quirements  and  provides  flexibility  and  reliability 
with  simple  adjustment  lo  obtain  the  various  steps 
in  the  complete  cycle.  This  particular  type  of  control 
has  been  in  use  on  plastic  presses  over  10  yeors 
ond  is  now  ovailable  on  both  semi-automatic  and 
fully-automotic  presses  of  this  company's  manufac- 
ture. 

One  other  feature  of  this  manufacturer's  press  is 
a slow  dose  control  which  times  the  final  speed  of 
press  closing  with  respect  to  the  plasticizing  adion 
of  the  material.  With  this  feature  the  mold  closes 
quickly  to  a predetermined  point  where  it  closes 
slowly  until  the  material  begins  to  "work"  at  which 
time  the  press  closes  the  rest  of  the  way  at  normal 
speed.  This  action  is  particularly  desirable  with 
molds  having  thin  sections,  froil  pins,  or  where  it  is 
important  the  pressure  on  the  material ' does  not 
flash  it  from  the  mold  excessively  before  it  is  tropped 
in  the  final  closing  adion  of  the  mold.  For  example, 
when  molding  a button  with  a flash  type  of  mold  if 
this  speed  of  closing  is  not  reduced  at  the  point 
where  the  preform  is  crushed,  a "short"  may  result 
because  excessive  material  is  lost  before  it  con  be 
tropped  in  the  mold. 

Fully-Automatic  Presses 

Automatic  presses  have  been  loosely  defined  in  the 
past  as  presses  having  automatic  time  cycle  control. 
Actually  all  semi-automatic  presses  have  such  a 
control  but  the  fully-automatic  have  in  addition  the 
features  of  automatic  feeding,  ejecting,  and  checking. 
Such  a press  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  Automatic  feed- 
ing is  accomplished  with  a hopper  feed  device  which 
is  a part  of  the  press  and  flexible  enough  to  provide 
the  required  charge  and  deliver  it  to  the  specified 
cavity  location.  The  ejecting  mechanism  at  the  front 
of  the  press  takes  care  of  removing  the  parts  from 
the  knockout  pins  and  at  the  same  time  cleans  the 
mold  of  flash  prior  to  reloading  for  the  next  cycle. 
The  checking  device  actually  runs  the  press  since 
failure  of  a cavity  to  eject  is  detected  by  this  check 
which  stops  the  press  from  loading  and  starting  the 
next  cycle. 

Fully-automatic  machines  have  expanded  the  use 
of  plastics  for  parts  never  before  economically  practi- 
cal  and  are  producing  superior  parts  because  of  the 
uniform  cycle  without  the  usual  organization  needed 
for  any  of  the  other  types  of  molding  presses.  They 
make  practical  the  use  of  inexpensive  single  cavity 
molds  and  consequently  the  production  of  parts 
from  plastics  never  before  economical.  Further,  be- 


cause the  initial  mold  cost  is  lower,  it  is  practical 
and  expensive  to  change  design  in  an  automatically 
molded  product  as  often  as  advisable.  Inventories 
for  stock  can  be  kept  low  so  that  production  from 
the  press  keeps  pace  with  requirements  rather  thon 
a lot  of  production  at  one  time  which  must  be  stored 
until  used  up. 

Of  much  interest,  but  not  as  widely  applicable 
owing  to  its  highly  specialized  construction,  is  a 
new  150-ton  fully-automatic  press  for  producing 
threaded  bottle  caps  or  closures.  Its  primary  advan- 
tage  over  the  conventional  method  of  molding  bottle 
caps  is  the  fact  that  one  operator  can  attend  a bat- 
tery  of  several  units,  thus  substantially  lowering  pro- 
duction cost.  Fig.  3 shows  such  a unit.  The  entire 
cycle  is  fully-automatic  including  loading  and  eject- 
ing so  that  exact  production  can  be  calculated  for 
ony  given  job. 

Under  development  by  one  press  builder  is  a new 
type  of  fully-automatic  press  for  molding  conven- 
tional parts  in  moderate  or  high  volume  ond  this 
press  will  have  conventional  head  and  bed  dimen- 
sions,  knockout  arrangement,  and  utilize  powder 
loading  as  well  as  operate  on  the  compression  prin- 
ciple.  It  will  permit  many  more  cavities  than  have 
formerly  been  possible  with  fully-automatic  com- 
pression presses,  will  have  simple  cycle  Controls, 
ond  make  possible  the  fully-automatic  operation  of 
existing  dies  than  are  now  being  run  semi-automot- 
ically. 

With  premiums  on  labor  and  die  cost  as  great  or 
greater  todoy  than  at  any  previous  time,  sovings 
which  can  be  obtained  through  the  use  of  fully-auto- 
matic equipment  where  one  operator  con  supervise 
a battery  of  presses,  or  by  using  molds  of  fewer 
cavities  costing  less,  are  frequently  sufficient  to  make 
the  difference  between  a profit  or  loss.  The  principal 
factors  in  production  cost  of  molded  parts  are  labor, 
material,  and  overhead,  and  since  the  last  two  of 
these  factors  are  relatively  flxed  it  is  obvious  that 
only  through  the  use  of  improved  machinery  that 
molding  costs  can  be  lowered. 

Since  a transfer  or  plunger  press  is  a double  ram 
type  it  could  also  be  classified  as  a hand,  manually- 
operated,  semi-automatic,  or  fully<rutomatic.  There 
are  plunger  presses  on  the  market  under  each  of  the 
classlfications.  In  many  shops  having  hand  ond 
manually  operated  presses,  alterotions  have  been 
made  to  equip  them  with  the  auxiliary  ram,  hand 
operated,  to  run  plunger  molds.  Most  new  presses 
offered  todoy  for  plunger  molding  are  semi-auto- 
matic and  equipped  with  separate  pumping  units 
for  the  main  ram  and  plunger  ram.  Both  of  these  are 
controlled  through  a time  cycle  controller  so  that 
all  the  operator  needs  to  do  is  transfer  a pre-heated 
preform  from  the  electronic  unit  to  the  pot  in  the 
transfer  press  and  touch  the  cycle  start  button.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  cycle  he  simply  removes  the 
molded  parts  with  runners  and  cull  attached.  A typi- 
cal  machine  of  this  type  in  150-ton  capacity  is 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  A new  type  of  press  combines  pre- 
forming,  electronic  pre-heating,  and  plunger  molding 
and  is  fully-automatic  for  each  of  these  operations. 
A full-time  operator  is  required  to  remove  the  molded 
parts  with  runners  and  culls  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  cycle  as  well  as  occasionally  fill  the  material 
hopper.  This  press  is  the  first  successful  unit  to  com- 
bine  the  3 operations  of  preforming,  preheating  and 
molding  in  a single  unit  and  consequently  is  unique 
in  this  respect. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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The  G-E  plant  consisfs  of  six  buildings;  fhis  view  shows  the  power 
house,  the  reactor  building  ond  the  ntaehine  shop  of  the  plant. 


Silicone  Rubber 

The  silicone  rubber  is  being  applied  primarily  as 
gaskets  for  a ho‘st  of  industrial  products  such  as 
capacitors,  jet  and  gas  turbine  engines,  baking 
ovens,  lighting  fixtures,  and  high  vacuura  systems. 
GE  silicone  rubber  is  available  in  extruded  shapes, 
molded  ports,  sheet  stock  or  fabricated  stocks.  Ex- 
truded rubber  is  available  in  rods,  tubes,  flat  strips 
or  a large  voriety  of  desired  shapes  for  which  a 
die  may  be  formed.  Sheet  stock  is  available  in 
thicknesses  from  1/32"  to  %"  and  also  may  be 
reinforced  with  plies  of  glass  and  asbestos  cloth  to 
give  greater  strength. 

Although  it  is  used  primarily  as  gasketing  ma- 
terial, this  silicone  rubber  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular  in  many  industries  where  its  heat-resistance 
and  its  chemical  and  moisture  resistance  offer  many 
advantages  over  other  materials.  The  fact  that  it 
will  not  adhere  to  metals  or  other  materials  at  high 


silicone  materials  production 


Harry  K.  Collins 


The  General  Electric  Company  has  recently  com- 
pleted  a new  multi-million  dollar  chemical  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  silicone  materials.  The  new 
plant  is  located  in  Waterford,  New  York,  and  has 
been  operating  partially  for  about  a year.  It  con- 
sists  of  six  buildings  and  a chemical  tank  farm  on 
a 15-acre  lot  and  employs  approximately  150  per- 
sons, an  amount  that  should  rise  a little  when  full 
production  is  attained. 

Harry  K.  Collins,  manager  of  the  Resin  and  In- 
sulation  Materials  Division,  announced  that  the  de- 
mand  for  the  silicone  materials  'has  come  from 
practically  all  industries  interested  in  heat-resistant 
materials.  Silicone  materials  are  derived  from  sand 
and  processed  by  a completely  new  form  of  chem- 
istry.  They  are  noted  for  their  ability  to  withstand 
temperatures  from  70  degrees  F below  zero  to  520 
de.grees  above. 

The  major  output  of  GE's  silicones  is  devoted  to 
rubber,  oils  and  GE's  famous  bouncing  putty,  which 
is  being  used  extensively  as  the  center  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company's  golf  balls. 


general  electric 
completes  new 
chemical  plant 


This  is  a view  of  the  distillation  and  hydrolysis  building  at  the 
new  G*E  silicone  plant  at  Waterford,  New  York. 
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The  baU  milt  at  the  new  p/onf. 


This  phofo  demonsfrotes  the  use  of  G>E  si/icone 
oU  os  a mold  reJease  agent.  Such  oilt  provide 
excellent  mold  release  for  molded  and  lamin~ 
ated  plattUs  partå. 


Reaction  kettle§  in  the  hydrolysis  building  of 
fhé  new  plant. 


NetesMary  in  the  dietillation  building  of  the  Waterford  plant  are 
thete  proeesting  equipment  valvee. 


temperatures  is  an  important  feature  of  the  material. 

Silicone  Oil 

Silicone  oil  is  used  as  a lubricant  in  the  molding 
of  automobile  tires  and  a variety  of  other  rubber 
Products,  plastics  parts,  and  mica.  In  all  of  these 
cases,  production  is  speeded  up  by  means  of  the 
silicone  since  the  molded  part  does  not  stick  to  the 
mold  surface.  Also,  silicone  does  not  decompose 
under  high  heating  cycles,  thus  reducing  the  neces- 
sity  for  frequent  cleaning  of  the  mold  and  permitting 
doser  tolerances.  All  these  features  permit  many 
other  applications  of  silicone  oil:  a hydraulic  fluid, 
a damping  fluid,  an  anti-foaming  agent  in  liquid 
, systems,  and  as  a liquid  for  constant  temperature 
baths. 

One  of  the  newest  uses  for  GE  silicone  rubber 
is  as  a mold  release  agent  in  the  injection  molding 
of  aluminum  and  zinc  die-castings.  In  emulsion 
form,  the  oil  facilitates  production  of  certain  type  die- 
castings  and  helps  provide  a smooth  surface  on  the 
finished  parts.  Because  of  its  relatively  low  surface 
tension,  the  oil  wets  the  mold  readily  and  penetrates 
any  small  cavity.  It  withstands  temperatures  up  to 
600  degrees  F and  may  be  applied  by  brushing, 
spraying  or  wiping  at  the  consistency  supplied  or 
after  dilution  with  various  solvents. 

Water  Repellents 

A derivatlve  of  GE's  silicone  materials  is  a new  one 
which  reduces  water  absorption  in  concrete  ond 
cement  products  and  forms  an  invisible  water- 
repellent  coating  on  walls,  floors  and  similar  sur- 
faces;  it  is  applied  by  either  spraying  or  brushing.- 

One  use  for  the  material,  a new  grade  of  GE's 
"Dri-Film,"  is  to  provide  faster  starting  of  a certain 
type  of  fluorescent  lamp  where  the  material  forms 
a continuous  insulating  film  over  the  glass  and  per- 
mits  satlsfactory  operation  even  under  100%  rela- 
tive humidity.  Another  use  is  as  a dressing  with 
which  to  treat  flsherman's  dri-flies. 
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G.E.  product 
uses 


C/ot/i  trealeé  with  the  new 
G-B  Dri-Pilm  repe/s  water 
like  a duck'a  back.  This 
water  repellent  is  Unding 
many  uses  in  fite  electrical 
industry. 


The  U.  5.  Rubber  Com* 
pany's  new  U.  S.  Royal 
golf  ball  utiliies  the 
mous  G~B  bouncing  putty. 


rfiese  sealer  bars  for  a 
high  speed  bag  making 
machine  Hex  continuously, 
enduring  punishing  high 
temperatures  and  yet  stay 
soft  and  resHient. 


Bouncing  putty  is  incorpo* 
rated  in  a device  known 
as  Levelmatic,  which  evens 
up  the  legs  of  tables, 
chairs  and  pianos. 


G*£  silicone  rubber  cush- 
ions  the  fhermopane  glass 
in  this  new  solar  home 
recenfiy  compfefed  by 
architect  Charles  T.  Mas- 
ferson. 


piastics  box 

holds  the  complete  control 
of  an  electric  blanket 


Sonfofd  B.  Wells,  of  Wells^Poeter,  architects  and  industrial  engineers, 
designed  this  compactiy  assembled  plastic  control  box  for  Fieldcrest 
Mills  division  of  Marshall  Pield  & Company, 


The  Fieldcrest  Mills  division  of  Marshall  Field  & 
Company  came  to  Sanford  B.  Wells  of  Wells-Poeter, 
architects  and  industrial  designers  of  New  York 
City,  with  a design  problem  for  their  electric  blanket. 
Fieldcrest  wanted  the  box  to  suggest  a luxury  item, 
yet  be  able  to  meet  a competitive  market,  and  one 
incorporating  two  advances  over  competitors;  im- 
proved  thermostatic  control  and  an  illuminating 
dial. 

Mr.  Wells,  after  much  study  and  testing  of  mony 
materials,  came  up  with  the  complete  control  com- 
pactiy assembled  in  a plastic  box  with  an  adjusting  ^ 
knob  and  dial.  The  elegant  simplicity  of  circle  on 
square,  the  contrast  of  gold-backed  Lucite  with  plain 
plastic  and  other  elements  present  a pleasing  ap- 
pearance  and  hormonize  with  ony  bedroom  furnish- 
ings.  This  accomplished  Mr.  Wells'  main  effort — 
which  was  to  avoid  any  treatment  which  might 
suggest  a complicated  or  alarming  mechanism. 

The  box  is  made  of  molded  urea-formaldehyde  in 
a soft  grey-green  color.  The  knob  and  dial  used  to 
adjust  the  operating  point  of  the  control  ore  made 
from  transparent  Lucite,  though  which  is  visible  a 
gold  colored  piece  that  is  molded  as  an  insert  in 
the  dial  and  provides  a hub  arrangement  to  con- 
nect  with  the  control  shoft.  A soft  glow  is  diffused 
through  the  Lucite  knob,  making  it  visible  in  the 
darkness  without  producing  a light  annoying  to  the 
sleeper. 

The  urea  is  dimensionally  stable  enough  to  assure 
permanently  correct  relationships  of  sub-assemblies 
or  parts.  The  material  also  permitted  self-tapping 
screws,  thus  eliminating  costly  threading  and  allow- 
ing  rapid  assembly  by  power  screw  drivers.  The  net 
result  is  a minimum  of  piece  parts;  necessitating 
a minimum  of  assembly  operations. 

The  advantages  of  this  control  box  are  as  follows: 
ease  of  assembly  and  overall  cost  reduction  led  to 
using  the  decorative  plastic  cover  as  support  for 
working  components,  rather  than  constructing  these 
on  a separate  metal  chassis.  Interior  mounting  sur- 
faces  provided  complete  electrical  insulation,  re- 
sulting  in  a control  absolutely  safe  from  a stand- 
point  of  shock  or  fire  hazard. 

A piastics  covered  line  and  blanket  cords  of  ample 
lengths  and  blending  color  complete  the  control  box 
assembly. 
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practical  application  of  the 


theoretical  aspects  of  the  closed  mold  method 

of  molding  thermosetting  materials 


By  C.  A.  NORRIS  PART  II 

Assistant  General  Sales  Manager 
Bakelite  Corporation 


In  the  closed  mold  method  of  producing  molded 
parts  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  total  clamping 
pressure,  holding  the  mold  closed,  is  always  greater 
than  the  pressure  exerted  within  the  covities  and  run- 
ners  acting  to  force  the  mold  open  (Fig.  9).  Each 
molding  job  should  be  carefully  analyzed,  and  pres- 
sures  calculated  to  make  sure  this  condition  exists, 
allowing  an  added  15  per  cent  safety  factor  to  insure 
adequate  clamping  action. 

In  making  these  calculations,  there  are  five  dif- 
ferent pressures  encountered.  While  they  ore  inter- 
related,  they  should  not  be  confused  with  each  other. 
They  ore: 

LINE  PRESSURE  is  the  pressure  exerted  in  the  sup- 
ply line  of  the  hydraulic  system  by  meons  of  a 
pump  or  accumulator.  The  figure  is  expressed  in 
.•  poimds  per  squore  inch. 

CLAMPING  RAM  PRESSURE  is  the  force  delivered 
by  the  main  or  clamping  ram  and  is  expressed  in 
pounds  or  tons.  It  is  determined  by  multiplying  the 
area  of  the  ram  by  the  line  pressure. 

INJECTION  RAM  PRESSURE  is  the  force  delivered 
by  the  injection  ram,  and  is  expressed  in  pounds  or 
tons.  It  is  determined  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the 
ram  by  the  line  pressure. 

PLUNGER  PRESSURE  is  the  pressure  exerted  on 
the  material  in  the  pressure  chamber  by  the  plunger. 
It  is  determined  by  dividing  the  injection  ram  pres- 
sure by  the  area  of  the  plunger.  It  is  expressed  in 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

MOLD  CLAMPING  PRESSURE  is  the  effective  pres- 
sure acting  to  hold  the  mold  closed  against  the  pres- 
sure exerted  within  the  cavities  ond  runners.  It  is 
expressed  in  pounds  per  square  inch  ond  is  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  clamping  ram  pressure 
(pounds)  by  the  total  horizontal  cross  sectional  area 
(sq.  in.)  of  the  cavities  and  runners. 

Where  L is  line  pressure  and  the  respective  areas 
are  represented  by  Am,  Ar,  etc.,  these  different  pres- 
sures may  be  expressed  as  follows; 

L — Line  Pressure  (lb.  per  sq.  in.) 

Am — Area  of  Mold  Cavities  and  Runners  (sq.  in.) 

Ar — Area  of  Clamping  Ram  (sq.  in.) 

Ai — Area  Injection  Ram  (sq.  in.) 

Ap — Area  of  Plunger  (sq.  in.) 

CRP— Clamping  Ram  Pressure— Ar  x L (lb.  or  tons) 

IRP — Injection  Ram  Pressure — Ai  x L (lb.  or  tons) 

PP— Plunger  Pressure— Ai  x L (lb.  per  sq.  in.) 


Figure  9 • 


MCP — ^Mold  Clamping  Pressure — Ar  x L (lb.  per 


The  practical  application  of  these  expressions  Is 
demonstrated  in  the  following  examples: 

Example  A:— 

How  many  cavities  can  be  built  into  a mold  where 
the  following  conditions  exist: 

Horizontal  cross  sectional  area  of  the  part  to  be 
molded — 3 sq.  in. 

Estimated  area  of  runner  per  cavity — 1 sq.  in. 
Total  area  per  cavity  (cavity  plus  runner)  4 sq.  in. 
Hydraulic  press  with  14  in.  clamping  ram  and  a 
6 in.  top  cylinder  injection  ram.  Line  pressure  2,000 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  Pressure  chamber  plunger  3 in.  diam- 
eter. 

Let  X — the  number  of  cavities 

L — line  pressure  2,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Am — area  mold  cavities  and  runners  4X 
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Ar — area  clamping  rom  (14  in.  diameter)  154 
sq.  in. 

Ai — area  injection  ram  (6  in.  diameter)  28.3 
sq.  in. 

Ap — area  plunger  (3  in.  diameter)  7.  sq.  in. 

CRP — clamping  ram  pressure  (or  x L)  154  x 
2000  = 308,000  lb. 

IRP — injection  ram  pressure  (Ai  x L)  28.3  x 
200  = 56,600  lb. 

PP — plimger  pressure 

(Ai  X L)  56,600  = 8085  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

( Ap  ) 7 

MCP — mold  clamping  pressure 
(Ar  X L)  308,000  = 77,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

( Am  ) 4X  ~X 

If  the  pressure  holding  the  mold  closed  (MCP)  just 
equaled  the  pressure  acting  to  force  the  mold  open 
(PP)  then  MCP  = PP.  For  safe  operation  conditions 
a 15  per  cent  factor  of  safety  should  be  provided  so 
that  the  mold  will  not  flash. 

Therefore,  1.15  (PP)  = MCP 

1.15  X 8085  = 77,000 

X = 77,000  = 77,000=  8.3  or  8 cavitles 

1.15  x8085  9197.75 

Example  B:— 

A press  of  the  same  type  as  used  in  Example  A has 
a mold  moimted  in  it  that  flashes  badly.  What  is 
the  reason?  The  mold  has  12  covities  of  1%  sq.  in. 
cross  section.  The  nmner  area  for  each  cavity  is 
estimated  as  being  V2  sq.  in.  The  press  hos  a moin 
clamping  ram  14  in.  in  diameter.  The  injection  ram 
is  6 in.  in  diameter.  The  plunger  2V2  in.  in  diameter. 
Line  pressure  2,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

L — 2000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Am— 12  X (13/4  V2)  = 12  X (2.25)  = 27  sq.  in. 

Ar — 154  sq.  in. 

Ai — 28.3  sq.  in. 

Ap — 5.  sq.  in. 

CRP  (Ar  X D— 154  x 2000  = 308,000 

IRP  (Ai  X L)  —28.3  x 2000  = 308,000  Ibs. 

PP  (Ai  X L) — 56,600  = 11,320  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

( Ap  ) 5 

MCP  (Ar  X L) — 308,000  = 11,040  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(~Alin  ~27~' 

The  plunger  pressure  of  11,320  lb.  per  sq.  in.  being 
greater  thon  the  mold  clamping  pressure  of  11.040 
lb.  per  sq.  in.,  it  is  obvious  that  the  mold  will  be 
forced  open  allowing  the  material  to  be  flashed  out 
without  completely  filling  the  covities. 

To  correct  the  condition,  either  the  plunger  pres- 
sure should  be  decreased  or  the  mold  clamping  pres- 
sure increased.  If  the  first  method  is  chosen,  to  what 
pressure  should  the  injection  ram  line  pressure  be 
reduced? 

Let  L'  = Reduced  line  pressure  to  injection  ram. 

P'P'  = The  new  plunger  pressure. 

1.15  P'P'  = MCP 


P'P‘  = MCP  = 11040  = 9600  Ibs.  per  sq.  in. 

1.15  1.15 

P'P'  = Ai  X L' 

Ap 

9600  = 28.3  X L' 

5 

9600  X T = 28.3  X L' 

L'  = 9600  X 5 = 48000  = 1700  Ibs.  per  sq.  in. 

28.3  ’ 28.3 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  simplest  solution,  but, 
should  the  mold  be  moved  to  a press  of  greater  ca- 
pacity,  how  large  should  the  clamping  ram  be? 

Let  Ar'  = the  area  of  the  required  ram 

1.15  PP=  11320 
MCP  = Ar'  X L 

AM 

1.15  X 11320  = Ar' X 2000 
' 27 

Ar'  = 27  X 1.15  x 11320  = 176  sq.  in. 

A ram  15  in.  in  diameter  has  on  area  of  176.7  sq. 
in.  which  would  be  satisfactory. 

Mold  flashing  may  also  be  coused  by  misalign- 
ment  or  distortion  of  the  plates  due  to  lack  of  suffi- 
cient  bolstering  of  the  mold  under  the  pressure 
chamber. 

Mold  and  Preform  Temperatures: 

The  optimum  degree  of  heatronic  preheat  should  be 
established  and  then  carefully  maintained  together 
with  uniform  control  of  mold  temperature  to  insure 
uniformity  of  product  and  minimum  number  of  re- 
jects.  Preforms  should  be  heated  imtil  soft  and 
spongy  and  then  placed  in  the  pressure  chamber  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  preheating  operation. 

The  length  of  preheat  time  will  vory  according  to 
the  size  of  the  mold  charge,  capacity  output  of  the 
high-frequency  oscillator,  and  the  type  of  material 
being  used.  In  general,  a charge  of  phenolic  wood 
flour  filled  material  weighing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
250  grams  can  be  brought  up  to  270°F.  in  30  seconds 
when  preheated  in  a high-frequency  unit  having  an 
output  of  2 K.W. 

The  preheat  time  should  run  concurrently  with  the 
cure  so  that  there  will  be  no  less  of  operating  time 
over  the  complete  cycle.  It  is  good  practice  to  auto- 
matically  control  the  time  of  preheat  rather  thon 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  operator.  Compara- 
tively  small  variations  in  the  length  of  preheat  time 
will  cause  wide  differences  in  the  degree  of  softness 
of  the  preforms,  thus  affecting  the  plastic  behavior  of 
the  material.  Mold  temperatures  of  325°F.  to  340°F. 
should  be  maintained. 

Preform  Size  and  Pressure  Chamber  Dimensions: 

The  "Plunger  Pressure  and  Preform  Ratio  Chart" 
prepared  by  D.  M.  Buchanan,  Development  Engi- 
neer,  Bakelite  Corporation,  is  very  helpful  in  deter- 
mining  the  diameter  of  preform  and  pressure  cham- 
ber depth  to  be  used  with  wood  flour  filled  materials. 
Before  examining  the  chart  in  detail,  it  might  be  wise 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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classified  ads 


Minimum  space  five  lines.  Count  seTen  words 
to  a line.  $1.50  a line  per  insertion.  Cash 
with  order. 


800  Sheets  Vinylite — Rigid  Sheeting  20"  x 50" 
X .060"— PP  VS  1310  cleor  LSVS  S in  original 
Balcelite  Corp.  cartons.  Will  seil  at  80%  off  list 
F.O.B.  Englewood,  New  Jersey.  Hunton  Plas- 
tics  Company,  9 S.  Van  Brunt  St. 


WANTED — Large  engineering  finn  wishes  to 
acquire  several  complete  plastics  plants 
through  purchase  of  (1)  Capital  stock,  (2)  as- 
sets,  (3)  machinery  ond  equipment,  whole  oi 
in  part.  Personnel  retained  where  possible, 
strictest  confidence.  Box  1241,  1474  Broadway, 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Position  Wanted:  Recent  graduate  of  Plastics 
Industries  Technicol  Institute  desires  position 
with  a paper  mill  dealing  with  plastics  in  con- 
junction  with  their  paper  work.  Also  have  had 
12  yeors  experience  in  power  plant  work. 
Prefer  a company  located  in  California  al- 
though  will  consider  going  elsewhere.  Mor- 
ried.  Address  A.  F.  Bailey,  725  E.  Broadway, 
Stratford,  Conn. 


Practical  Plastics 
Fobiicotton — Intemal  Carving 
New  Closses  Now  Forming 
Approved  G.  I.  Bill  P.  L.  346  & 16 

ENTERPRISE  SCHOOL  OF  PLASTICS 
81  Willoughby  St..  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 
Wrlte  Dept  P. 


"EXTRUSTION  DEPARTMENT  MANAGER 

wanted  with  extensive  experience.  Salary 
and  bonus  to  capable  person.  Replies 
held  confldential.  Plant  located  in  Chi- 
cago. Box  184,  Plastics  Magazine,  342 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New 
York." 


UNSATURATED 

ACIDS 


FUMARIC  ACID 

Non-toxic  — practically  odorless  — 
free  flowing  — non-hygroscopic  — 
low  rate  ol  corrosion.  For  Alkyd 
Resins.  A wide  variety  of  resins 
can  be  prepared  from  its  esters. 


ITACONIC  ACID 


A new  unsalurated,  dibasic  acid 
now  in  semi-commercial  prodiic- 
tion.  Non-toxic  — practically  odor- 
less --  free  flowing.  From  tbis  acid 
and  its  esters  a wide  variety  of 
resinous  materials  is  possible. 


CHAS.  PFIZER  & CO..  Inc. 


81  Maiden  Lon«,  N«w  York  7 
211  E.  N,  Wot«r  St.,  Chicago  11 
605  Third  Stroot,  San  Francisco  7 


gettins  personal  ^ 


EDGAR  A.  RYDER,  who  has  long 
been  associated  with  merchandis- 
ing,  advertising  and  sales  manage- 
ment work  in  the 
fumiture  industry, 
has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  of 
Velon  Flex  for  the 
Firestone  Plastics 
Company,  Akron, 

Ohio.  ELMER 
FRENCH,  general 
sales  manager, 
made  the  an- 
nouncement.  Mr. 

Ryder  was  until  recently,  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  York  ond  Fos- 
ter Company,  Union  City,  Pennsyl- 
vania,  manufacturers  of  dining 
room  and  dinette  fumiture. 

E.  D.  SERDYNSKY,  chemist  of  the 
Saran  Development  Laboratory, 
The  Dow  Chemical  Company,  has 
been  advanced  to  the  position  of 
project  leader  of  the  laboratdry. 

Mr.  Serdynsky  took  his  B.A. 
degree  in  applied  science  from 
Michigan  State  College,  and  has 
been  with  Dow  since  1938. 

Sales  representatlves  of  THE 
FORMICA  COMPANY,  Cincinnati, 
manufacturers  of  laminated  mate- 
rials, will  convene  at  the  plant 
auditorium,  October  20,  21  and  22 
for  the  annual  sales  and  adver- 
tising conference,  J.  ROGER 
WHITE,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  sales  and  advertising,  has 
announced.  D.  J.  0'CONOR,  co- 
founder  and  president  of  the  com- 
pany, will  keynote  the  meeting. 

SAM  C.  WHITEHOUSE,  assistant 
manager  of  the  Kobuta,  Pa.,  chem- 
ical plant  of  Koppers  Company, 
Inc.,  has  been  named  export  man- 
ager of  the  Chemical  Division's 
sales  department.  DAN  M.  RUGG, 
vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  division,  made  the  an- 
nouncement.  Mr.  Whitehouse  will 
leave  sometime  this  Fall  for  a 
study  of  markets  abroad. 

Five  plants  of  the  DU  PONT  COM- 
PANY, employing  a total  of  10,450 
persons,  have  established  records 
of  working  more  than  ten  million 
man-hours  each  without  a single 


lost  time  accident  as  of  the  end 
of  July,  figures  announced  by  the 
company  showed. 

Although  the  company  scored 
the  lowest  injury  rate  in  its  history 
last  year — a tenth  of  the  rate  for 
the  chemical  industry  as  a whole 
— the  safety  record  of  these  plants 
was  ten  times  better  than  that.  The 
rate  for  the  company  as  a whole 
this  year  has  been  running  below 
even  that  of  last  year  for  the  first 
seven  months. 


The  transfer  of  WILLIAM  F.  ROB- 
ERTS  from  Springfield,  Mass.,  to 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  has  been  an- 
nounced by  HARRY  P.  BANKS, 
general  manager  of  the  Western 
Division  of  Monsanto  Chemical 
Company.  Mr.  Roberts  is  now 
branch  manager  in  charge  of  plas- 
tics. 


LT.-GENERAL  EUGENE  REYBOLD, 
U.  S.  Army  Engineering  Corps,  (re- 
tired),  has  been  named  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  operations  of  the 
Lustron  Corp.,  makers  of  porcelain 
enamel  all-steel  hornes.  He  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  engineering,  pro- 
duction  and  ceramics  department. 

Inland  Plastics  of  America,  Inc., 
have  announced  that  VITO  A. 
TANZI,  formerly  employed  by 
Steiner  Mfg.  Company,  has  joined 
the  firm  as  plant  supervisor.  Mr. 
Tanzi  is  a graduate  of  the  Ohio  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  has  been 
associated  with  the  plastics  indus- 
try for  over  five  years.  He  will  be 
in  complete  charge  of  the  plant 
which  is  involved  in  the  precision 
fabrication  of  plastic  products,  spe- 
cializing  in  acrylic  resins. 

EDWARD  SINGER,  president  of  the 
Victory  Manufacturing  Company, 
announced  the  exponsion  of  the 
company's  plant  to  include  the  en- 
tire  building  at  1722-40  West  Arc- 
ade  Place,  Chicago.  The  plant  now 
has  a total  of  61,000  square  feet. 

According  to  Mr.  Singer,  the 
move  was  made  necessary  by  the 
pressure  of  increasing  business, 
which  also  necessitated  an  en- 
larged  design  and  engineering  de- 
partment under  the  direction  of 
LOU  WRONKE. 
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Theoretical  Aspects 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

to  first  review  the  following  fundamental  require- 
ments: 

A.  Sufficient  space  should  be  provided  between 
the  upper  half  of  the  mold  and  the  head  of  the  press 
in  order  that  the  preheated  preforms  moy  easily  and 
quickly  be  loaded  into  the  pressure  chamber. 

B.  The  diameter  of  the  preforms  should  be  at  least 
10  per  cent  less  than  the  inside  diameter  of  the  pres- 
sure chamber  to  allow  for  swelling  of  the  preform 
during  the  preheating  operation.  For  rapid  loading 
the  preform  must  drop  freely  into  the  pressure 
chamber. 

C.  The  total  height  of  the  preform  charge  should 
not  be  more  than  2V2  times  the  preform  diameter. 

D.  The  mold  charge  should  be  sufficiently  large  so 
that  the  cull  of  material  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pressure  chamber  is  not  less  than  1/16  in.  thick. 
Lesser  quantities  are  very  apt  to  produce  parts  of 
low  density  due  to  lack  of  positive  pressure  on  the 
material  entering  the  covities  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 

E.  It  is  important  that  the  plunger  enter  the  pres- 
sure chamber  at  least  % in.  to  V2  in.  before  coming 
in  contact  with  the  mold  charge  of  material.  If  this 
precaution  is  not  taken  the  soft  material  will  in  all 
probability  flash  out  of  the  pressure  chamber  when 
struck  by  the  fast  moving  plunger.  This  loss  of  mate- 
rial will  result  in  "short"  or  low  density  molded  parts. 

Use  of  Chart— Example  C:— 

What  size  preform  and  pressure  chamber  should  be 
used  for  a mold  charge  of  V2  pound  or  227  grams? 
Reading  down  Column  I to  239  grams  (nearest  value 
to  227  grams)  then  across  to  the  left.  In  Column  H 
the  volume  of  the  preform  charge  is  given  as  12.9 
cu.  in.  The  maximum  height  of  the  charge  is  set  forth 
in  Column  G as  being  4.68  in.  This  indicates  that  a 
pressure  chamber  depth  of  5 in.  should  be  adequate. 
In  Column  F,  the  maximum  diameter  of  the  preform 
is  given  as  1.875  in.  A 13.3  ton  capacity  top  ram 
should  be  used  for  2 plunger  pressure  of  8,000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  The  diameter  of  the  plunger  is  found  in  Col- 
umn A as  being  2 1/16  in. 

Example  D:— 

The  chart  may  also  be  used  to  determine  the  maxi- 
mum mold  chorges  possible  for  a given  set  of  condi- 
tions  such  as  those  used  in  Example  A under 
Molding  Pressures. 

Given  — Plunger  diameter  3 inches 
Number  of  cavities  8 

From  the  chart  — Preform  diameter  (max.)  — 2.75  in. 

Height  of  mold  charge — 6.87  in. 
Volume  of  preform  charge  40 — 8 
cu.  in. 

Total  weight  of  charge — 755  grams 
max. 

Allowing  10  per  cent  for  cull  and  runners,  this  leaves 
(755-75)  660  grams  for  the  eight  cavities  or  680  divided 
by  8 = 85  grams  for  the  maximum  possible  weight 
of  each  molded  piece. 

The  closed  mold  method  of  producing  parts  from 
thermosetting  materials  has  been  found  to  have  both 
mechanical  and  economic  advantages.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  review,  outlining  some  of  the  theoretical  as- 
pects, together  with  the  practical  application  of  them 
will  be  helpful,  particularly  to  the  uninitiated,  in  be- 


coming  beiter  acquainted  with  this  method  of 
molding. 

By  recognizing  and  taking  full  advantage  of  such 
development  as  high-frequency  preheating,  coupled 
with  the  closed  mold  method  of  molding,  the  plastics 
industry  will  continue  to  play  an  ever-increasing 
important  part  in  the  economic  and  industrial  ad- 
vancement  so  important  to  this  country  and  the 
world. 

★ ★ ★ 


Production  Increase 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


Production  Increase  Chart 

Radio  Case  ABC  D 


Old  Mold  Charge 
(Preforms)  16 

New  Mold  Charge 
(Preforms)  5 

Pounds  Preformed 
(Old)  4888 

Material  Shift 
(New)  20109 

Production 

Increase  312% 


18 

8 

9 

6 

3 

2 

6087 

-4958 

3040 

23486 

16999 

17593 

285% 

243% 

479% 

Average  Production  Increase — 329.7% 


Cost  Reduction 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  preforms  were  larger,  the 
total  area  exposed  to  breakage  in  handling  was 
less,  and  thus  weight  loss  was  reduced.  The  load- 
ing time  at  the  preheater  was  much  faster  because 
there  were  fewer  preforms  to  handle.  This  also  saves 
time  in  loading  the  mold  which  in  turn  reduces  the 
molding  cycle  and  this  again  in  tum  increases  the 
capacity  of  the  plant  and  reduces  cost. 

Trend  Toward  Larger  Capacity  Presses 

The  Defiance  Machine  Works  reports  that  there  is  a 
decided  tendency  toward  larger  capacity  preform 
presses.  An  estimated  85%  to  90%  of  molding  firms' 
capacity  utilize  preform  production,  and  there  is 
keen  interest  in  preforming  techniques.  Most  experi- 
mentation  is  calculated  to  integrate  better  preform- 
ing with  the  balance  of  the  molding  cycle.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a high-capacity  preform  press  can 
become  a powerful  factor  in  the  reduction  of  time 
and  cost  of  the  cycle. 


★ ★ ★ 


Urea  Plastics  Available 

The  Plastics  Department  of  the  American  Cyonamid 
Company  has  announced  that  much  greater  quan- 
tities of  urea-formaldehyde  molding  materials  and 
resins  now  are  available.  This  development  is  due 
to  the  increased  availability  of  the  urea  crystal  which 
has  been  in  short  supply  ever  since  the  end  of  the 
war. 

The  shortage  of  Beetle  plastic  has  made  it  difficult 
for  many  large  plywood  plants  to  produce  as  much 
of  the  high  grade,  resin  bonded  plywood  as  their 
orders  require. 
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Compression  Presses 

( Continued  jrom  page  22) 

The  most  difficult  job  facing  any  custom  or  consumer 
molder  today  is  selection  of  proper  machines  for  a 
given  job.  Obviously,  if  presses  ore  already  on  hand, 
they  will  be  utilized  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  are  best  suited  to  the  job.  Ideally,  molding 
machinery  is  selected  to  suit  the  porticular  job  and 
depends  on  the  port  to  be  molded,  its  volume,  toler- 
ances  and  material.  For  example,  a molder  moy 
be  obliged  to  quote  on  an  electrical  appliance  item 
needed  in  quantities  of  100,000  per  month  or  4000 
per  doy.  Assuming  the  part  to  require  a 1%  minute 
molding  cycle,  the  production  per  covity  per  hour 
is  35  so  that  a 5-covity  mold  on  a 24-hour  basis  will 
give  the  needed  production.  The  molder  equipped 
with  semi-automatic  presses  will  figure  on  tying  up 
a press  with  a 5-cavity  mold  with  a full-time  operator 
continuously  on  this  job,  or  else  he  will  figure  on 
more  covities  in  the  mold,  which  means  more  ex- 
pense  to  the  customer,  so  that  it  con  be  run  inter- 
mittently  and  thus  make  the  molder's  press  ovailable 
for  other  work.  On  the  other  hand,  this  same  port 
could  be  set  up  in  a 5-cavity  mold  in  the  fully-outo- 
matic  press  and  run  continuously  without  a full-time 
operator,  and  thus  obtain  the  combined  benefits  of 
low  mold  cost  with  extremely  low  labor.  Here  it  is 
obvious  that  the  shop  equipped  with  the  automatic 
press  can  produce  the  part  at  a distinct  cost  advon- 
tage.  A complicated  part  such  as  a telephone  re- 
ceiver  is  best  produced  by  the  transfer  method  oi 
in  preference  to  ordinary  compression.  The  dialec- 
tric  properties,  density,  ond  impact  requirements  oi 
this  article  are  best  obtained  through  transfer  or 
plunger  molding  which  for  this  reason  is  preferoble. 

Selection  of  Equipment 

Selection  of  the  proper  equipment  for  ony  given  job 
requires  careful  analysis  on  the  part  of  a machinery 
builder  if  a new  machine  is  to  be  purchased,  or  on 
the  part  of  the  molder  if  on  existing  machine  is  to 
be  used.  This  implies  a knowledge  of  the  standards 
which  the  part  must  meet  together  with  a considera- 
tion  of  the  factors  already  given  which  include  the 
number  needed  per  unit  of  time,  choice  of  material, 
design,  application,  etc.  Obviously,  it  is  inefficient 
to  produce  a part  in  a hand  press  which  lends  itself 
to  a manually-operated  press.  The  same  goes  for  a 
part  which  is  being  produced  in  a manual  press 
which  could  be  run  in  a semi-automatic,  and  like- 
wise  one  which  is  ideally  produced  in  a fully-auto- 
matic  is  compromised  when  run  in  a semi-automatic. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  obout  the  advan- 
tages  if  any,  of  self-contained  presses  over  those 
which  are  operated  from  an  accumulator  or  a central 
pumping  unit.  It  is  frequently  argued  that  the  accu- 
mulator type  presses  are  cheaper  to  buy  because 
they  do  not  have  their  own  pump  unit,  simple  to 
install  because  they  are  attached  to  existing  hy- 
draulic  lines,  and  easy  to  control  because  the  opera- 
tor has  only  one  valve  to  open  or  dose  the  press. 
Such  an  analysis  obviously  overlooks  the  current 
trend  towards  self-contained  equipment  and  the  rea- 
sons  for  this  trend.  In  the  first  place  most  accumu- 
lators  or  central  systems  existing  today  are  well 
loaded  so  that  the  addition  of  new  equipment  will 
involve  installation  of  new  pumping  equipment. 
This  in  itself  is  quite  expensive  and  inflexible  in  that 


every  press  must  work  from  an  established  line 
pressure  ond  thus  deliver  a predetermined  tonnage 
to  the  mold.  This  means  that  a new  mold  requiring 
40  tons  pressure  could  not  be  put  in  a press  having 
a rom  sized  for  30  tons  and  would  actually  be  over- 
loaded  if  put  in  a press  delivering  60  tons  assuming 
the  plant  in  question  had  no  presses  existing  be- 
tween  the  two  sizes.  V/ith  a self-contained  unit, 
pressure  on  the  ram  is  set  to  exactly  the  requirements 
of  the  mold.  There  is  no  over  pressure  or  under 
pressure  and  if  production  proves  that  more  tonnage 
thon  originally  calculated  is  needed  a simple  ad- 
justment  provides  this  whereas  with  the  accumulator 
equipment  this  may  necessitate  changing  the  mold 
to  onother  press. 

Self-Contained  Presses 

Self-contained  presses  lend  themselves  ideally  to 
semi-automatic  and  fully  automatic  operation  ond 
flexibility  not  obtained  from  the  usual  accumulator 
line  presses.  If  the  one  large  pumping  unit  in  the 
accumulator  system  goes  out  of  action  and  a full 
size  stand-by  is  not  available,  which  of  course  rep- 
resents  double  the  initial  installation  cost  simply  for 
stand-by  copacity,  them  all  presses  are  shut  down. 
With  self-contained  units  this  cannot  happen  and  if 
on  important  job  is  being  run  in  a press  which  suf- 
fers  a power  unit  failure,  in  an  emergency,  the  job 
con  alwoys  be  transferred  to  another  press  which 
is  running  a less  important  job. 

Initial  Cost 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  initial  cost  of  in- 
stallation with  self-contained  equipment  is  a great 
deal  higher  and  this  is  certainly  open  to  question, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  combination  mechanical 
hydraulic  presses  which  operate  with  relatively  low 
pumping  pressure  and  small  pumping  units  as  well 
as  small  motors.  Assuming  a particularly  important 
job  must  be  run  7 days  a week,  24  hours  a doy,  and 
it  is  customary  to  keep  the  accumulator  running  only 
5 to  6 days  a week,  the  whole  accumulator  system 
must  be  operated  an  extra  day  just  to  supply  the 
one  press,  obviously  an  advantage  for  the  self-con- 
tained machine.  There  are  always  fluctuations  in 
line  pressure  with  an  accumulator  system  and  al- 
though  in  general  this  may  not  be  serious,  there  ore 
some  instances  where  a longer  cure  is  required  to 
offset  these  pressure  voriations. 

If  an  accumulator  line  already  exists,  and  it  is 
in  good  condition,  with  ample  reserve  capacity,  it 
will  be  cheaper  of  course  to  install  additional  simple 
press  units,  but  even  so  the  wisdom  of  this  is  ques- 
tionable  if  the  plant  does  r>ot  have  any  self-con- 
stained  machines,  which  provide  flexibility  not  ob- 
tained with  accumulator  presses. 

Conciusions 

Doubtless  there  are  many  interesting  new  develop- 
ments  which  will  take  their  place  in  the  progress 
of  compression  press  design  and  construction,  but  it 
is  significant  that  to  date,  at  least,  no  new  develop- 
ment has  displaced  existing  types  of  machines.  The 
field  has  simply  been  expanded  and  become  more 
specialized  so  that  instead  of  hand  operated  presses 
being  used  for  all  types  of  molding,  there  are  now 
different  types  of  presses  for  each  dass  of  work 
which  results  in  increased  productive  efficiency. 
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The  Chemical  Division  of  the  Goodyear  Tire 

and  Rubber  Company,  1144  E.  Market  Street, 
Akron,  Ohio,  has  announced  the  develop- 
ment of  a new  rubber  plastic  material  to  be 
known  as  Tuf-Lite.  The  new  plastic  will  be 
adoptable  to  a wide  scope  of  industrial  uses, 
according  to  Herman  R.  Thies,  manager  of 
the  division.  and  is  tough,  has  high-impact 
resistance,  low  water  absorption,  good  ten- 
sile  strength  and  excellent  electrical  prop- 
erties. 

Football  helmets  are  now  being  manu- 
factured  from  the  material  and  additional 
items  under  development  include  golf  club 
heads  and  bowling  pins. 

The  Hydroulic  Press  Manufacturing  Com- 

oany,  830  Marion  Road,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio. 
has  published  "H-P-M  Smooth  Line  Labora- 
tory  Press,"  a booklet  which  describes  in 
detail  the  company's  new  20  ton  capacity, 
self-contained  laboratory  press.  The  company 
states  that  this  press  has  practically  un- 
limited  applications,  enabling  the  laboratory 
technician  to  achieve  many  types  of  opera- 
tions  including  briquetting,  tensile  testing, 
extracting,  molding,  laminating,  compression 
testing,  etc. 

The  Argus  Chemical  Laboratory*  Inc.*  56  Ciif- 
ton  Place,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York,  has  an- 
nounced that  the  use  of  Vinylum  No.  45  will 
eliminate  differences  in  color  intensity  in 
metallic  and  iridescent  vinyl  compounds. 
Vinylum  No.  45  is  a blend  of  ultra  fine,  pol- 
ished  aluminum  powder  and  a special  vinyl 
copolymer  which  contains  a dispersing  agent 
of  unusual  efficiency.  It  is  specifically  de- 
signed  for  the  coloring  of  vinyl  compounds 
with  aluminum  to  produce  metallic  and  irides- 
cent effects. 


Sfrufhers  WeUs  Corporafion*  Tifusvilte,  Pa.,  has 
devefoped  this  Northmaster  /ntensive  Mixer* 
desfgned  for  mixing  aU  types  of  heavy  and 
tenocious  materiats.  Availabte  in  working  ca- 
padties  of  from  1 pint  to  275  galions,  North' 
master  Intensive  Mixers  have  been  used  suc- 
cessfully  for  processing  natura!  and  synthetic 
rubber,  asphalt  compositions,  redaimed  rubber, 
lino/eum,  floor  tile  compositions,  paints,  a 
wide  range  of  plastic  products,  as  well  as 
many  other  hard-to-handle  materials. 


The  General  Electric  Company"s  Chemical 

Department,  1 Plastics  Avenue,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  has  just  issued  an  18-page  illustrated 
booklet  describing  briefly  the  wide  range  of 
products  manufactured  by  this  department. 
Products  of  the  company's  Plastics  Division, 
Resin  and  Insulation  Materials  Division,  Met- 
allurgy  Division,  and  Compound  Division  are 
described,  together  with  their  many  industrial 
applications. 


This  completely  automatic  50  ton  hydraulic  mo/d- 
mg  press  is  a producf  of  the  F.  J.  Stokes  Machine 
Co.,  5900  Tabor  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Designed 
for  long-run  high-speed  production  of  a wide 
variety  of  parts,  up  to  30,000  pieces  in  24  hours, 
f/lis  press  offers  a new  shuttle  feed  whicfi  will 
handle  any  number  of  pieces  up  to  the  limit  of 
the  platen.  Since  the  entire  operating  cycie  is 
automatically  timed,  every  second  is  producfive* 

ond  dne  man  can  handle  up  to  10  presses. 

The  Hardesty  Chemical  Company*  Inc.*  41 

East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y.,  has 
announced  the  introduction  of  Dicapryl 
Sebacate  to  the  trade  as  an  outstanding 
plasticizer  for  vinyls.  Excellent  water  resist- 
ance and  exceptional  light  and  aging  resist- 
ance characteristics  are  attributed  to  this 
plasticizer.  Its  high  purity  and  constancy  of 
good  color  permit  the  widest  range  of  use  of 
pigments  and  color  combinations. 

The  Forrel-Birminghom  Company*  Inc.*  148 

Maple  Street,  Ansonia,  Conn.,  has  prepored 
its  "Farrel  Centennial"  booklet.  This  illus- 
trated booklet  combines  an  appropriate  trlb- 
ute  to  the  founders  with  pertinent  historical 
data  and  the  company's  policies  with  respect 
to  employees,  maintenance  of  plants  ond 
engineering  developments  which  are  bene- 
ficial  to  the  users  of  its  equipment. 

The  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Co.*  Plastics 

Division,  626  Schuyler  Ave.,  Arlington,  N.  J., 
have  increased  prices  for  "Lucite"  acrylic 
resin  sheets  and  rods  and  reduced  prices  for 
certain  sizes  of  nylon  monofilaments. 

Price  increases  amounted  to  opproximately 
7%  for  "Lucite"  sheets  and  about  10%  for 
"Lucite"  rods.  Increased  manufacturing  costs 
and  substantially  higher  raw  materials  costs 
made  necessary  the  "Lucite”  price  rise,  com- 
pany officials  said. 

Reductions  amounting  to  about  25%  are 
in  effect  in  prices  of  nylon  monofilament  in 
pound  tests  of  30,  40,  50  and  60.  This  nylon 
has  many  uses  in  salt  and  fresh  water  fishing, 
including  its  use  as  fishing  lines  and  leaders, 
and  on  snelled  hooks. 
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All  executives  interested  in  the  sub- 
jects  covered  should  check  off  the 
booklets  wanted  on  the  form  below 
and  mail  it  direct  to  the  companies 
who  names  are  given,  mentioning 
PLASTICS  magazine,  as  frequently 
there  is  a charge  otherwise. 


1.  HERCULES  PRODUCTS  FOR  PAPER.  HER- 
CULES POWDER  CO„  9TH  AND  MARKET 
STS.,  WILMINGTON  99,  DEL.  A small  iour 
page  booklet,  whose  cover  is  a full  color  re- 
production  of  an  original  painting  illustraling 
the  many  uses  for  paper,  is  one  of  a series 
of  booklets  describing  Hercules'  products  and 
their  application  by  industry.  This  booklet 
describes  briefly  some  Hercules'  Chemicals 
that  are  widely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  The  products  are  listed  alphabetically 
and  are  described  both  as  ta  chemical  make- 
up and  application  in  the  paper  industry. 

2.  HOW  TO  SELECT  THE  RIGHT  OVEN  FOR 
YOUR  PROCESS.  Gehnrich  & Gehnrich,  Inc., 
57th  St.,  Woodside,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  This 
32-page  booklet  will  be  of  interest  to  those 
production  men  who  are  planning  heating, 
heat  treating,  curing  or  baking.  The  four  dif- 
ferent types  of  oven  heating  systems  as  well 
as  other  information  on  heating  is  discussed 
in  great  detail. 

3.  DESIGN  INCREASES  SALES.  Barnes  & 
Reinecke,  Inc.,  230  East  Ohio,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. A small,  four-color  booklet,  it  illustrates 
many  products  of  the  company  and  shows 
the  progress  in  industrial  design. 

4.  EVANOL  POLYVINYL  ALCOHOLS.  The 

E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  Inc.,  Wil- 
mington  99,  Delaware,  This  booklet  describes 
the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
these  resins,  as  well  as  their  commercial 
grades,  uses  and  applications.  These  poly- 
vinyl  alcohols  have  a great  many  commer- 
cial applications  in  industry — a goodly  num- 
ber  are  discussed  in  this  booklet. 

5.  HYDRO-SOLV  "A."  The  Swan  Finch  Oil 
Corp.,  RCA  Bullding  West,  New  York  20, 
N.  Y.  This  four-page  booklet  shows  the  re- 
sults  of  using  the  company's  solvent  in 
hydraulic  systems. 

6.  A SIMPLIFIED  GUIDE  TO  BAKELITE  AND 
VINYLITE  PLASTICS.  The  Bokelite  Corpora- 
tion, 30  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
This  booklet  is  a comprehensive,  profusely 
illustrated  catalog  and  serves  as  a compact 
businessman  s guide  to  both  thermoplastic 
and  thermoselting  plaslics.  It  provides  data 
on  such  subjects  as  molding  and  extrusion 
materials,  laminating  plastics,  coatings  and 
adhesives,  Impregnating  and  sealing  mate- 
rials, and  fibers  and  yarns. 


The  General  Products  Division  of  the  Good- 
year Tire  & Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio, 
has  made  known  the  production  of  a tough, 
plastic  film  with  sunfast  colors  and  the  tex- 
ture  of  veivet  that  is  designed  for  the  fabri- 
cating  trade.  It  is  produced  in  a wide  range 
of  translucent  and  opaque  colors,  permitting 
printing  of  patterns. 

The  Micorta  Division  of  the  Westlnghouse 

Electric  Corporation,  Trafford,  Pennsylvania, 
will  occupy  booth  # 15  at  the  National 
Plastics  Exposition.  Industrial  and  decorative 
Micarta  panels  and  specialty  products  will 
be  shown.  Some  of  the  items  to  be  included 
will  be  spinning  buckets  and  other  items 
for  the  textile  industry,  steel  mill  and  marine 
bearings,  pulleys,  and  timing  gears.  The 
decorative  Micarta  exhibit  will  include  a 
Micarta  radio  cabinet. 


Thit  Defiance  Model  No.  20  Plastic  Praform  Press 
is  manulacturad  by  the  Defiance  Machine  Works, 
Defiance,  Ohio,  and  incorporotes  many  new 
features  resultinn  from  nearly  two  years  of 
research.  Chief  omong  the  new  developments 
is  an  entirely  foolproof  lubrication  system.  An 
interlocking  contra!  makes  it  impossible  to  oper- 
ate the  press  until  oil  has  been  pumped  to  all 
moving  parts. 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Company,  324 

Rose  Building,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio,  has  an- 
nounced  a new  water-borne  plastic  which 
should  prove  partlcularly  useful  in  the  decora- 
tive coating  and  film  fields.  Called  Geon  poly- 
blend  latex,  this  material  is  a colloidal  blend 
of  Geon  polyvinyl  chloride  and  Hycar  nitrile 
rubber. 

It  is  supplled  as  a liquid  containing  45-50% 
solids,  with  a specific  grovlly  of  1.08.  It  drles 
to  a tough,  water-white  film  that  has  a teor 
resistance  of  1 ,000  pounds  per  Inch,  a tensile 
strength  of  2,000  psi  and  an  elongation  cf 


The  Plastics  Division  of  the  Monsanto  Chem- 
ical Company,  Springfleld,  Mass.,  has  issued 
a handbook,  "Machining  and  Finlshlng 
Lustron  and  Lustrex."  When  the  cost  per 
piece  of  a polystyrene  plastic  article  is  below 
that  warranting  the  use  of  an  expensive 
mold,  or  the  number  of  pieces  is  small,  a 
suitable  method  of  manufacture  is  machining 
from  bar  or  sheet  stock.  Monsanto  provides 
the  most  up-to-date  information  on  producing 
articles  by  this  method  in  this  booklet. 


Gering  Products,  Inc.,  Kenilworth,  New  lersey, 

has  announced  that  William  P.  Martin,  is  now 
the  New  England  representative.  Mr.  Martin 
was  formerly  a dlrector  of  the  Mlddleboro 
Moulding  Corporation  and  was  once  em- 
ployed  in  the  Plastics  Division  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electiic  Company.  Mr.  Martin  will  make 
his  headquarters  at  155  Walker  Street,  Taun- 
ton,  Mass. 


Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation, 
30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  are 
now  shipping  Diisobutyl  keytone  at  a new 
low  price  and  in  substantially  greater  quan- 
tities.  Diisobutyl  keytone  is  an  excellent  low- 
cost,  blush  resistant  solvent  for  nitrocellulose 
lacquers,  and  all  commonly  used  lacquer 
resins  are  soluble  in  it.  Diisobutyl  keytone  is 
one  of  the  best  resin  disperonts  for  organ- 
sols  based  on  "Vinylite"  resin  VYNV.  It 
aUows  the  production  of  high  solids,  low  vis- 
cosity  organsols  of  exceptionally  good  vis- 
cosity  stability.  It  is  also  a low-cost  extracrant 
for  anti-biotics  and  other  Chemicals. 


The  Panelyte  Division  of  St.  Regis  Paper  Com- 
pany, 230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  have 
armounced  the  adoption  of  a new  sales  policy 
for  its  decorative  plastic  based  on  exclusive 
distributorship.  The  company  has  recently 
embarked  on  the  production  of  a whole  new 
range  of  Panelyte  applications  for  decorative 
uses,  and  is  developlng  a wide  variety  of 
new  markets  for  these  grades. 

Under  the  new  sales  policy,  each  distrib- 
utor  organlzation  is  being  granted  a definlte 
sales  territory  in  which  its  warehouse  stocks 
shall  be  the  only  such  stocks  of  Panelyte  deco- 
rative in  that  territory. 

While  any  distributor  is  at  liberty  to  seil 
outside  of  his  restricted  sales  territory,  dellv- 
ery  of  material  on  such  sales  must  be  made 
by  shipment  from  the  distrlbutor's  warehouse 
stocks. 

As  a protection  to  its  customers,  the  sales 
agreement  stipulates  that  no  distributor  may 
engage  in  the  manufacture  or  assembly  of 
any  article  which  Incorporates  Panelyte  deco- 
rative sheet  as  one  of  its  component  parts. 


Chemical  resistance,  toughness,  flexibility,  clarity 
and  positive  heat  seals  of  Saran  Film  517  are 
outstanding  properties  of  the  film  in  liquid  packs. 
The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  1000  Main  5t.,  Midland, 
Michigan,  introduced  a new  machine  for  elec- 
tronically  sealing  Saran  Film  517  at  the  packag- 
ing  exposition  in  San  Francisco. 


Columbia  Machinery  and  Engineering  Corpo- 
ration, Hamilton,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  plas- 
tic and  veneer  and  plywood  machinery,  has 
announced  a new  lighi-weight  hydraulic 
press  designed  especlally  for  hot  laminating. 

With  ten  openings  and  60"  x 80"  platens, 
the  press  operates  on  a unlque  prlnclple  In 
which  the  base  rises  in  operallon  laklng  the 
place  of  the  customdry  pressure  platen.  This 
feature  permits  lighter  construction  and  con- 
siderable  saving  in  cosi  wlthout  sacrlflce  of 
strength  lo  any  of  the  other  desirable  fea- 
tures which  charactorlze  Columbia  Hot  Plate 
Presses  of  conventlonal  design. 

The  exclusive  Columbia  platen  spacer  de- 
sign provides  accurate  spaclng  with  maxl- 
mum  rlgidlty.  The  pumping  unit  is  designed 
for  smoolh  operation  and  ellmlnation  of  pres- 
sure drop. 
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''MOONGLO" 


/ For  your  convenience  Formica  has  revised  the  almanac.  A new 
/ moon  is  assured  for  New  York, September  27  to  October  1. 

At  the  Annual  Society  of  Plastics  Industry  Exposition  in  New 
York,  Formica  will  introduce  a new  pattern  that  is  far  and 
away  the  most  intriguing  design  ever  developed  in 
laminated  plastics. 

“Moonglo”  is  not  a reproduction  of  any  existing  pat- 
tern of  man  or  nature.  Its  development,  though 
highiy  technical,  was  not  mechanical.  It  was 
achieved  through  a process  combining  art  and 
‘know-how’  with  science  and  research.  This 
process  is  the  exclusive  property  of  Formica 
in  the  laminated  plastics  industry. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  the  Formica 
\ Display  at  the  Exposition  (Booth  38)  for 

a Preview  of  the  brand  new  Formica 
pattern  “Moonglo”. 


\ 


\ 


Beauty  Bonded 

ORMIC^ 


R«g  U S.  Pot.  OM. 


at  Home  with  People 

at  Work  in  Industry 


CrecUer  resistanee  to  heal  and  light , , ,to  eold,  Offing,  oiU»  aeidåf  foodå,  othor  dootruetive  faetor»  . • • art  ftaiurtt  oj  produeU  made  from  Marvinol  reaint. 


MAKING  PRODUCTS  FROM  VINYL  RESINS? 
you’11  get  more  of  everything  with  MARYINOL® 


If  voti  re  iiiakiiig  plantic  or  elaHtoiiierir 
pr<Mlurlft  from  vinyl  reKinn,  it  will  pay  yoii 
to  rcad  the?$e  faetn  aboiit  Marvinol . . . the 
resin  that  gives  you  more  <if  everything. 

More  Stabililyl 

M arvinol  ofTers  siiperior  Btahility  in  pro- 
eesHing  aml  in  end  pro<luet.  Iligfi  moleeii- 
lar  weighl  give»  it  exlra  toiigbriesH  aml 
'MryneBs”  . . . yet  it  in  ea«y  to  rålender, 
extrude,  injeelion  mold,  disperse,  or  pro- 
CCH8  into  iinplaslirixed  rigid»,  (^lasties 
made  from  Marvinol  are  casily  eleaned... 
hIiow  Ie»K  heal  deformation,  have  grealer 
Iow  lemperatiire  Hexilnlity  . . . mav  he 


opatpie  or  transparent,  hrilliantly  or  del- 
icately  <*olored. 

More  IJniformity! 

Marvinol  resins  are  a development  of 
Martin  rcKearcdi  and  Martirr»  quarter- 
centnry  of  plasties  expericnce  . . . the 
same  researrh  aml  experienre  thal  devel- 
oped  the  Mareng  flexihle  fuel  tank  for  air- 
crafl.  TheyVe  heing  prcMliieed  in  the 
worUr»  most  mcMlern  ehemieal  plant  to 
assiire  you  of  itnexcelled  iiniformity.  And 


theyVe  hacked  hy  the  Martin  repiilation 
for  <{iiality  of  prcMluct. 

A/orp  (^Hpperation^  loo! 

The  (rieiiii  ly.  Martin  Coiiipanv  d«M*s  not 
rompoiind  or  fahricate  in  the  plasties 
field.Sales  engineers  and  a fiilly  eqiiipped 
modern  ciistomer  service  lahoratory  offer 
maxiinum  technical  cooperation.  Vf  rite  on 
yoiir  company  letterhegd  to:  (Jheiiiiculs 
Division,  Dept.  P-9,  The  (ilenn  L. 
Martin  (^o.,  Kallimore  3,  Maryland. 


RESINS,  PLASneiZERS  AND  STABILIZERS  PROOUCED  BY  THE  CHEMICALS  DIVISION  OP 
THE  GIENN  L.  MARTIN  COMPANY  • AN  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTION 
"BEnER  PRODUCTS,  GREATER  PROGRESS,  ARE  MADE  BY  MARTIN." 

DEVELOPH^^^^É**  alHInerj. ..  .Advanced  milltary  aireraft, . . . Aerial  gun  turrelt. ..  .Marvinol  reiini  (Martin  Chemicals  Division) 

'tring  aireraft  (Martin  Rotawings  Division). ..  .Mareng  fuel  tanks  (licensed  to  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.). . . .Honeycomb  construetioo 
LEADPec  Plywood  Corp.). . . .Stralovislon  aerial  rebroadcasting  (in  conjunetion  vrith  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.) 

S.EAUCKS  IN  RESEARCH:  to  «uord  the  peace  and  build  better  living  in  many  far-reaching  fleldi. 


DEPEND  OK  G-E  MOLDING  COMPOUNDS 


The  difference  per  unit  between  profu  and  loss  on  a high 
production  plastics  part  is  small.  That’s  why  General  Elec- 
tric wants  you  to  have  the  one  right  compound  for  your 
job — the  specific  General  Electric  molding  powder  that 
gives  you  highest  rate,  smoothest  flow,  fewest  rejects,  and 
lovvest  cost. 


. . . shrinkage  . . . pourability  . . . and  other  critical 
properties  to  kcep  your  molding  operations  constant. 

G-E  Application  Engineers  Give  You  Technical  Service 

G-E  engineers  are  ready  to  sit  in  on  your  problem  . . . 
to  lend  an  experienced  hand  with  your  molding  problems. 
And  they’ll  help  you  choose  from  the  wide  variety  of  G-E 
materials  available  . . . phenolic  or  phenol-modified 
resins  . . . fillers  of  wood-flour,  cotton  flock,  fabric,  or 
asbestos  ...  in  colors  or  mottled  efifects.  Or  you  may  want 
General  Electric  to  custom-tailor  a special  formula  for  you. 

Write  for  Free  Somples  and  Detailed  Data  Sheets 


Uniformity  Protected  by  Quality  Control 

Once  you  find  the  proper  G-E  molding  compound,  you 
can  be  sure  it  will  stay  the  same  from  batch  to  batch.  Gen- 
eral Electric  chccks  each  individual  shipment  for  flow  . . 
tensile  strength  . . . dielectric  strength  . . . bulk  factor 


General  Electric  fumishes  unusually  complete  informa- 
tion about  each  of  its  compounds.  You  get  the  results  of 
cxtensive  laboratory  tests.  Thcn  you  are  given  reports  of 
actual  service  trials.  Write  for  technical  information  to 
Section  DZ-10, Compound  Division,  Chemical  Department,  General 
Electric  Company,  Pittsjield,  Mass. 


Continentars  improved 


LEVERPAK  DRUM 


with  “Hat  coatoar”  lockiag  band 
lor  better  stowing  and  shipping. 


Here  is  fhe  best-looking,  most  sferviceable  fibre  shipping  drum  we  "have 
ever  produced.  From  its  newly  designed  cover  — secured  by  the  new  "flat 
contour"  locking  band  — to  its  easy  stacking  base,  the  improved  Leverpak 
drum  is  engineered  for  rugged  use  and  re-use. 

If  you  have  a dry  product  to  ship,  the  improved  Leverpak  is  the  drum 
to  ship  it  in  — for  greater  product  protection,  easier  handling,  better 
appearance  and  all  around  efficiency. 

May  we  send  you  the  full  details  on  the 
Leverpak  drum  and  its  shipping  mates, 
the  all-fibre  Fiberpak  drum  and  the  re- 
designed  metal-end  Stapak  drum?  A 
postal  card  will  bring  you  the  full  story 
without  obligation. 


Advances  all  along  the  line 
^improved  materials,  processes,  tech- 
niques  and  equipment. 


CONTINENTAL  GAN  COMPANY 

7^  0??zZcu>nje/t' 

VAN  WERT,  OHIO 

SALES  OFFtCES;  NEW  YORK  • PHILADELPHIA  • CHICaGO 
CLEVELAND  • PtTTSBURGH  • ST.  LOUIS  • LOS  ANGELES 


U ff  0 The  smooth,  flat  contour  of 
the  new,  wide  locking  bands  insures 
compact  loading  and  safer  riding  in 
transit. 


Metal  chimes  now  flash  buti 
welded  for  greater  strength  and  neater 
appearance. 


Here's  the  most  convenient 
locking  device  youVe  ever  seen  on  a 
fibre  drum.  Easy  to  open,  easy  to  dose 
->and  it  can't  open  by  itself. 
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HINGE 

1 1 1^  . . . made  to  your  order 


THREADED  HINGE  PINS 

Threaded  pins  can  be  supplied  to  order  for  use 
as  binge  pins,  inserts  and  other  purposes.  They 
can  be  made  quickly  and  economically  in  many 
metals . . . with  fluting,  knurling  or  threading . . . 
diameters  from  1/32"  to  1/8"— lengths  up  to  l". 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  LITERATURE. 


JOHN  HASSALL,  INC. 

160  Qay  St.  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

Specialists  in  cold-heading  • Established  1850 
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COVER  # Lumite,  the  new  woven  plastk  fabrtC/  furnishes  the  up* 
holstery  for  thit  exctusively  designed  ormchair  by  Knoll 
Associates.  Produced  by  the  Chicopee  Mfg.  Corp.,  Lumite 
Division,  New  York  City,  the  plastic  fabric  is  stain  proof 
and  abuse  proof.  It  is  easy  to  dean  with  a damp  cloth 
I and  soapy  water  and  is  non*statlc. 
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for  PANTOSRAPHIC  ENeRAVING 


Model  UE-3. 

Also  lighter 
modela  UE,  UE-2. 


OR  PLASTICS 

Panto  Engravers 
rugged  and  precision- 
built,  ior  accurate  and 
dean<ut  engraving  on 
plastic  ond  metal 
Products.  Depth 
Regnlator,  ovail- 
able  with  all  models, 
produces  a uniform  depth 
of  engraving  on  iriegular 
cmd  curved  suriaces. 
Foriniiig  Guide,  on  the 
UE-3  only,  for  use  on 
curved,  spherical,  and 
beveled  surfaces. 


Engraving  cutters,  master  copy  type,  fixtures,  ond  end- 
less  round  beits,  for  all  types  of  engraving,  die  and 
mold-cutting  machines. 


MODEL  CG  GRINDER 

for  quick  and  accurate 
sharpening  of  engraving 
and  routing  cutters. 


Wrife  for  ilhjstrated  cafa/og. 


H.  P.  PREIS  ENGRAVING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

645  ROUTE  29  HILLSIDE,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Plastics  in  the  New  Automobile 

Egg  Compartment  Conserves  Refrigerator  Space 
by  Robert  A.  Cooper 

Plastics  in  Automatic  Merchandising 

du  Pont  Opens  New  Plant 

Leaders  in  the  Industry 

Getting  Personal  ... 

What's  New  , 


Publiihed  monthiy  by  Vincent  Edwordi,  Inc.,  at 
342  Maditon  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Subicriplion 
price:  One  year,  $2.00;  3 yeart,  $5.00;  tingl#  copy, 
50c.  Foreign:  $5.00  a year;  fingle  copy,  $1.00. 
Ectabliihed  1944.  V,  Edward  Borget,  Ediloriol  Di- 
rector;  Norman  L.  Hertey,  Editor;  Miriom  H.  Smith, 
Art  Director;  John  Conwoy,  Service  Manager.  Entered 
ot  second  dott  matter  May  14,  1948,  al  the  pott  office 
al  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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MOSINEE 


”fÆo^  'tAcmj 


99 


To  the  plastics  industry,  MOSINEE  stands  for 
paper-base  processing  materials  with  scientifically  controlled  chemical  and  physical 
properties,  quality  and  uniformity  . . . high  tensile  and  tear 
strength  with  high  absorptive  capacity. 

Other  technical  characteristics  are  controlled  to  meet  specific 
plastics  production  requirements. 


MOSINEE  PAPER  MILLS  COMPANY  • MOSINEE,  WIS. 
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letters  to  the 


Dear  Sir; 

We  desire  to  locate  a plastic  manufacturer 
who  can  reproduce  in  plastic  an  article  that 
is  now  being  fabricated  from  spot-welded. 
wire. 

Elgin  Novelties 

S29  Commercial  Street 

Provincetown,  Moss. 

Dear  Sir: 

I am  a subscriber  to  Plastics  magazine, 
and  have  been  building,  from  Plexiglas, 
Lucite,  Lumarith,  for  some  time,  a shaving 
stand  which  I designed  and  have  improved 
upon  from  time  to  time  fall  hand  work).  This 
runs  the  cost  up  too  much  for  mass  produc- 
tion  to  be  attempted. 

Is  there  not  a liquid  plastic  now  made 
which  I could  use  with  a rubber  mold  to 
save  time,  labor  and  expense? 

Will  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  can 
inform  me  where  I moy  secure  these  items. 

E.  L.  MacDougall 
229  Collage  Place 
Charlotte  4,  N.C. 


Dear  Sir: 

We  are  informed  that  Stern  Bros.  of  New 
York  market  "Liquinette  Hair  Fixative"  and 
"Stopette  Deodorant  Spray"  in  plastic  bottles. 

We  are  interested  to  know  if  the  bottles 
are  plastic  and  where  we  can  obtain  sam- 
ples  of  these  or  other  plastic  bottles. 

J.  F.  Morrissey,  Treas. 
Inlerioken  Mills 
Fiskeville,  R.  I. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  writer  is  interested  in  finding  out 
where  inquiry  may  be  made  concerning  the 
production  in  plastics  of  an  unusually  de- 
signed artisfs  palette.  This  palette  is  roughly 
12"  X 18"  in  dimension,  has  an  edge  tumed 
down  all  around,  and  cups  for  water  color 
paint.  It  also  would  have  some  raised  sur- 
faces  on  it.  Il  should  be  of  the  milk  white 
plastic,  possibly  of  Eastman  Tenite. 

Any  suggestions  you  have  to  offer  will  be 
appreciated. 

Carl  F.  Boester 

Purdue  Research  Foundation 

Lafayelte,  Indiana 


TRIETHYL  CITRATE 
ACETYL  TRIETHYL 
CITRATE 

CELLULOSE  ACETATE 

CELLULOSE  ACETATE 
BUTYRATE 

Water  white  — low  volatility— re- 
sistaiit  to  discoloration  by  light. 

CHAS.  PFIZER  & CO..  Inc. 

81  Molden  Lone.  New  York  7 
211  E,  Water  Street,  Chicago  11 
605  Third  Street,  Son  Franciece  7 


TtLCPHONC  CAPiTOL  7799 

adoi.pii  Bauer 


BRASS  FMBOSStNO  AND 
OOLD  STAMR1NG  DiCS 
CANOY  aOX  PLATES 
BRASS  PRiNTlNO  D<ES 


Brass  and  Steel  Engraver 

Øt  WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON  8.  Mass. 


MCTAL  CHAtiNO 
erCEL  HU*  CUTT1NO 
• TIEL  0*e  etNK>NO 
INORAVINO  ON  STCCl  ANO  I 
ALUMiNUH  MOULOt 


20th  August  1948. 


Mr.  Edward  Borges, 

Editorial  Director,  PLASTICS, 

342  Kadison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Borges- 

We  are  pleased  with  the  results  of  our 
trlal  .ad  directed  to  molders  and  mold  makers  recently  run 
ir.  Plastics. 


At  least  two  of  our  present  large  accounts 
are  directly  the  result  of  this  ad  and  the  high  quality  of 
workmanship  they  received  assures  us  of  being  of  continued 
service  to  them. 


" Plastics  Magazine  under  Vincent 

Edwards  management  bears  froit!" 


Dear  Sir: 

We  are  interested  in  finding  a source  for 
plastic  golf  bag  bottoms.  Kindly  advise  us 
of  any  sources  who  now  are  produclng  an 
Item  of  this  nature  or  can  make  them  up  to 
speciftcation. 

M.  C.  Dreifuerst 
Purchosing  Department 
Convas  Products  Corp. 

19  E.  McWilllams  Sl. 
Fond  Du  Lac.  Wisconsin 


Dear  Sir; 

We  should  appreciate  it  if  you  could  let 
us  have  the  addresses  of  some  firms  which 
could  furnlsh  us  the  necessary  machinery 
lo  precut  blanks  out  of  rolls,  for  the,  manu- 
facluring  of  small  boxes  in  thermoplasllc 
material  for  packing  tooth  and  follet  brushes. 

Thanking  you  in  antlclpation  for  your  in- 
formation, we  are, 

Uslnes  Belfort  S.A. 

Smedenstraat 

Lierre,  Belglum 


Dear  Sir: 

We  are  interested  in  obtalning  a plastic  ma- 
terial that  can  be  exlruded  over  wire.  The 
material  must  be  combustlble  also,  so  that  it 
may  be  burned  off  of  the  wire. 

We  hope  that  you  may  advise  us  who  can 
furnish  plastic  material  with  above  require- 
ments. 

lerome  Brown 
Consultant  Chemist 
677  Upper  Merrlman  Drive 
Akron  3,  Ohio 

Dear  Sir: 

Aa  a subscriber  of  your  magazine  I would 
Uke  to  have  from  you  a list  of  plastic  manu- 
faciurers  who  make  muslcal  toys  and  nov- 
elties. 

lulei  Wolfi 
41  Park  Row 
New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
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. . . A high  proportion  of  the  toilet  seats  now  being 
moUed  are  produced  on  Impco  mochines. 

Federol  Seat  Corporation,  New  York  City,  selected 
the  Impco  V822A  machine  because  it  was  particu- 
larly  well  suited  for  the  job.  With  this  machine  it 
was  possible  to  gate  the  parts  in  the  rearand  dose 
to  the  nozzle  of  the  machine.  By  gating  the  parts 
in  the  rear  instead  of  in  the  center  the  danger 
of  "sunburst"  patterns  was  eliminated.  In 
addition  there  were  considerable  savings 
in  finishing  costs. 


more  economically 


machines 


More  and  more  molders  are  turning  to  Impco  for 
better  machines  and  better  service.  If  you  want  to 
mold  a better  product  faster  and  more  economically 
our  engineers  are  at  your  service. 


MOLDING  MACHINES 


PLASTIC  MOLDING  MACHINERY  DIVISION 

Improved  Paper  Machinery  Corporation 

NASHUA,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


PW-13 
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Dear  Sir: 

Do  you  frequently  receive  inquiries  for  in- 
formation  on  the  availability  of  basis  for 
edgelighted  signs? 

We  are  in  a position  to  fumish  metal  bases 
in  large  quantities  for  8,  12,  20,  and  24 
edgelighted  signs  for  use  with  either 
fluoresoent  or  incandescent  lamps. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  further  in- 
formation on  these  bases,  and  to  send  a 
photo  if  desired. 

John  D.  McManomy 
Managinq-Owner 
San  Jose  Plastics  Co. 
2525  Bailey  Avenue 
Son  Jose  10,  CoUi. 


Dear  Sir: 

Would  you  kindly  advise  as  to  whether 
you  can  furnish  us  with  a plastic  type  botlle, 
or  vynalight  bottle  with  a spray  top. 

If  you  cannot  accommodate  us  with  same, 
we  would  appreciate  some  information  as  to 
where  we  could  acquire  it. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  for  your  atten- 
tion,  we  remain, 

George  Graff 

Yogai  Chemical  Sales,  Inc. 
P.  O.  Box  562 

Newark  1.  N.  J. 


Dear  Sir: 

We  are  interested  in  contacting  manufac- 
turers  of  plastic  handbag  frames,  in  plain 
and  multi-color,  and  as  subscribers  to  your 
magazine  we  wonder  if  you  would  be  good 
enough  to  give  us  the  names  of  some  manu- 
facturers  of  this  type  of  product. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  we  are, 
J.  G.  A.  Zablah,  Mgr. 
The  Fedinsales  Co. 

220  Broadway 
New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


Dear  Sir: 

As  a subscriber  to  your  publication,  we 
would  be  pleased  if  you  would  inform  us 
regarding  any  satisfactory  melhod  of  cover- 
ing  concrete  goods  such  as  roofing  tiles  with 
a plastic  composition  for  protective  or  color- 
ing  purposes. 

Is  such  covering  being  used  or  has  it  been 
experimenled  with? 

References  or  patents  describing  such 
methods  or  names  of  manufacturers  will  be 
highly  appreciated. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation. 

J.  J.  Berliner  & Stafi 

212  FiHh  Ave. 

New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Sir: 

As  subscribers  to  the  magazine  Plastics,  we 
wish  to  inquire  as  to  the  names  of  a few 
manufacturers  who  are  in  a position  to  sup- 
ply Plastic  Sheeting — in  gold. 

We  thank  you  for  your  kind  cooperation, 
and  remain 

R.  Hom 

Universal  Products  Co.,  Inc. 
350  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  BUSINESS  IS  OUR  BUSINESS. 
WRITE  THE  EDITOR  YOUR 
VIEWPOINTS. 


yodai/'i 

110014 


WHO.  ME?  This  is  a small  book, 
wiittøn  and  illustratød  in  a humor- 
ous  vein,  which  is  intended  to  be 
a brief,  handy  guide  for  all  super- 
visors-^ivision,  department  heads, 
and  foremen — for  achieving  better 
human  relations. 

The  chief  idea  that  the  outhor  of 
the  book  tries  to  put  over  is  people 
must  be  treated  as  human  beings, 
not  machines." 

Who,  Me?  Pointers  in  Job  Man- 
agement. Published  by  The 
National  Foremen‘s  Institute,  Inc., 
Deep  River,  Connecticut.  24  pages. 
Price:  $.25. 


WOODFLOUR.  This  book  deals 
with  the  many  uses  and  poten- 
tialities  of  woodflour;  it  contains  a 
great  many  photographs  ond  dia- 
grams  which  ore  an  aid  to  the 
reader.  It  discusses  the  use  of 
woodflour  as  a filler  for  plastics, 
conceming  which,  it  is  stated, 
obout  50%  of  the  ordinary  bake- 
lite  type  of  moulding  is  composed 
of  woodflour.  The  book  is  a follow 
up  of  a small  pamphlet  written  by 
the  author  in  1944  which  created  a 
wide  interest  in  woodflour. 

Woodflour.  W.  S.  Dahl,  30  Stan- 
ley Road,  Mort  lake,  London, 
S.  W.  14.,  England.  The  Mercury 
Press,  The  Parade,  Northampton, 
England.  119  pages.  Price:  21s.  net. 


BRITISH  PLASTICS  YEAR  BOOK 
1948.  A classified  guide  to  the  plas- 
tics industry  throughout  the  world 
and  in  England  particularly,  this 
hook  contains  a great  fund  of 
useful  information  to  those  in  the 
industry.  The  publishers  have 
included  lists  of  raw  materials, 
manufactured  products,  types  of 
engineering  and  chemical  e^uip- 
ment  available,  proprietary  names 
and  technical  terms,  names  and 
addresses  of  organizations  con- 
nected  with  the  industry,  a list 
of  prominent  people  in  the  indus- 
try, details  of  organizations  con- 
nected  with  the  industry,  and  tech- 
nical and  general  data  applicable 
to  the  industry. 

British  Plastics  Year  Book  1948. 
Iliffe  & Sons  Ltd.,  Dorset  House, 
Stamford  Street,  London,  S.  E.  1. 
England.  478  pages.  Price:  30  shil- 
lings  net. 


TECHNICAL  DATA  ON  PLASTICS. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  ac- 
quaint  its  user  with  the  properties 
which  choracterize  the  various 
commercially  available  plastics. 
Many  types  of  plastics  ore  dis- 
cussed,  with  such  information 
given  as  chemical  composition, 
methods  of  manufacture,  and 
fobrication,  typical  end  uses, 
manufacturers,  trade  names  and 
limitations  of  the  material.  When 
practicable,  curves  showing  the 
effect  of  temperature,  humidity  or 
other  variables  on  specific  proper- 
ties were  added  to  the  sections  on 
each  plastic. 

Technical  Data  on  Plastics.  The 
Plastic  Materials  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  Tower  Building,  14th 
and  K Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington 
5,  D.  C.  141  pages.  Price:  $2.50. 

GUIDES  TO  MANAGEMENT  OP- 
ERATING POLICY.  Erwin  H.  Schell 
and  Chapin  Hoskins  have  each 
written  a paper  which  is  contained 
in  this  book:  Current  Changes  in 
Management  Operating  Policy,  and 
Commodity  Price  Trends — Your  In- 
ventory  and  Manufacturing  Poli- 
cies,  respectively.  The  object  of  the 
book  is  to  put  ideas  before  the 
readers  which  it  is  hoped  will 
prove  interesting  and  informative. 
Both  writers  discuss  the  future  be- 
fore this  country  and  give  their 
opinions  as  to  what  the  best  meth- 
ods of  operating  policies  are. 

Guides  to  Management  Operat- 
ing Policy.  The  American  Manage- 
ment Association,  330  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  24  pages. 
Price,  $.50. 

INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRONICS  REF- 
ERENCE  BOOK.  A reference  book 
to  help  electrical  engineers  under- 
stand and  apply  new  electronic 
equipment  in  industry,  it  is  intend- 
ed to  cover  all  the  technical  data 
needed  to  understand  the  scope 
and  limitations  of  electronic  equip- 
ment as  used  in  industry.  Besides 
presenting  underlying  theories  and 
design  factors,  the  book  brings  the 
electrical  engineer  up  to  date  on 
developments  in  electronic  instru- 
ments, motor  control,  dielectric 
heating  of  woods  and  plastics, 
resistance  welding,  X-ray  and 
photo-electric  devlces  and  many 
other  fields  of  electronics. 

Industrial  Electronics  Reference 
Book,  prepared  by  electronics  and 
reseorch  engineers  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.  Published  by 
John  Wiley  & Sons,  440  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  680  pages. 
Price:  $7.50. 
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The  North  Carolina  Granite  Corp.  packages  feed 
grave/  in  this  tray  covered  with  Ce/anese  Luma^ 
rith  cellulose  acetate  film.  The  sampler  is  monu* 
foctured  by  Old  Dominion  Box  Co.,  N.  C. 


Made  of  Vinylife  plastic,  this  infant's  wardrobe 
bag  is  manufactured  by  Inex  Holland  House, 
200  Fifth  Ave.f  New  York  City.  Retails  at  $6.95. 


plastics 


Hardy  Plastics  & Chemical  Corp.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y,,  uses  Lumarith  to  injection  mold  this  can- 
can handbox  molded  in  fhree  parts,  a center 
cylinder  and  top  and  bottom  sections. 


Lustrex  plastic  makes  the  cabinet  of  the 
"Zenette**  portable  radio  mo/ded  by  Santay 
Corp.,  351  North  Pulaski  Rd.,  Chicago. 


Retailing  at  $2.98,  this  baby's  shower  shelter  of 
waterproof  Vinyfife  is  made  by  Shower  Shelter 
Co.,  2783  S.IV.  Roswell  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 
The  poncho  fits  over  baby,  sfro//er  and  all. 


Matching  bedspreads  and  curtains  are  made  of 
Vinylite  and  manufactured  by  Dario  of  Son 
Francisco.  Merely  wiping  with  a damp  cloth 
keeps  these  spotlessly  c/ean. 


merchandise 


This  ringbox  of  Lumarith  is  molded  by  Plastic 
Mo/ded  Arts,  Inc.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  Mautner  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  Lumarith  feofures 
ease  both  in  molding  and  ejection. 


Sand  Sailers,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  manufac- 
tures  these  toy  sand  sailers  of  Vinylite  plastic. 
Retails  at  $2.00. 


The  Alladin  Butter  Pak,  mo/ded  of  polystyrene, 
is  manufactured  by  Alladin  Plastics,  Inc.,  2438 
S.  SSth  St.,  Los  Angeles  1 1,  Cal.,  and  is  un- 
breakable,  chip-proof,  and  odorless. 
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Expansion 

According  to  "Nation  s Business ' 
for  September,  the  "plastics  industry 
is  expected  to  expand  50%  this 
year. 

Patents  Available 

4260  patents  of  the  Du  Pont  Com- 
pany will  be  listed  on  the  Patent 
Register  of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
as  available  for  licensing. 

The  Public  Register  of  Patents 
Available  for  Licensing  has  been 
in  effect  since  June,  1945.  Du  Pont 
pointed  out  that  registration  marks 
no  particular  change  in  its  policy 
as,  over  the  years,  the  company 
has  licensed  many  of  its  patents. 
It  noted  that  registration  seemed  to 
be  a convenient  and  practical  meth- 
od  of  bringing  patents  to  the  atten- 
tion  of  industry. 


Plasticized  Soil 

Plastics  or  other  Chemicals  added 
to  the  soil  that  is  used  to  build 
roads  will  create  paving  that  can 
withstand  pressures  even  better 
than  concrete  and  yet  will  cost  less 
than  concrete,  according  to  Dr. 
Hans  F.  Winterkom  of  Princeton 
University,  in  a recent  report  to 
the  American  Chemical  Society. 

One  of  the  Chemicals  used  is 
aniline  furfural,  a plastic.  Some 
kinds  of  tar  and  a little  cement 
also  are  used.  They  are  designed 
to  mccke  the  soil  tough  but  not 
brittle. 


Trade  Names 

The  Formica  Company  of  Cincin- 
nati,  Ohio,  realizing  that  "a  val- 
uable  name  is  worth  protecting," 
has  issued  a small  booklet  which 
gives  important  information  on  the 
correct  uses  of  Formica  trade  marks 
and  other  identification  devices. 
Formica  is  a laminated  plastic,  but 
not  all  laminated  plastics  are  for- 
mica. The  company  is  trying  to 
clear  up  this  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  many  people. 


The  booklet  is  being  distributed  to 
Formica  field  representatives  as 
well  as  to  firms  who  use  Formica 
as  a component  of  their  products. 


Plasticizers  Production 

According  to  W.  A.  Woodcock  of 
the  Carbide  & Carbon  Chemicals 
Corp.,  the  production  of  plasticizers, 
the  softening  agents  used  in  mak- 
ing  plastics,  is  heading  for  an  all- 
time  high  of  200  million  pounds  in 
1948. 

"One  of  .the  reasons  for  the  rapid 
advance  in  plasticizer  develop- 
ments  is  the  dose  technical  rela- 
tionship  between  user  and  supplier. 
. . . The  old  tendency  to  put  prod- 
ucts into  general  bins  of  stated  char- 
acter  is  slowly  disappearing.  More 
and  more,  the  suppliers  are  recog- 
nizing  the  spedficity  of  each  type  of 
product  made." 


Continued  Expansion 

The  continued  growth  of  synthetic 
yams,  particularly  cellulose  ace- 
tate,  in  the  textile  market  is  forecast 
in  a research  analysis  of  Celanese 
Corporation  of  America  by  Kidder, 
Peabody  & Co.  As  a result  of  ag- 
gressive expansion  in  1946-1948, 
Celanese  is  the  world' s largest  pro- 
ducer of  cellulose  acetate  and  ranks 
second  in  the  poundage  output  of 
rayon,  which  in  1947  was  over  15% 
of  the  domestic  textile  consumption. 

Celanese  is  also  a leader  in  the 
plastics  industry  and  an  important 
factor  in  Chemicals  having  diversi- 
fied  application.  Trade  surveys  by 
Kidder,  Peabody  & Co.  indicate  the 
probability  of  continued  expansion 
in  these  markets. 

With  exceptionally  modern  pro- 
duction facilities  and  vertical  in- 
tegration  back  to  its  raw  materials, 
Celanese  has  prospects  of  earnings 
"well  in  excess  of  1947  profits,”  ac- 
cording to  the  analysis. 


Plasticizer  HB-40 

Immediate  availability  of  increased 
quantities  of  plasticizer  HB-40  has 
been  announced  by  the  Monsanto 
Company,  Phosphate  Division,  St. 
Louis.  Principal  uses  for  the  chemi- 
cal are  in  the  plastics,  coating  and 
adhesive  fields. 

In  making  the  announcement, 
R.  S.  Weatherly,  general  manager 
of  sales  for  the  Phosphate  Division, 
described  the  product  as  a partially 
hydrogenated  mixture  of  isomeric 
terphenyls.  "Our  experience  indi- 
cates,"  he  said,  "that  HB-40  is  of 


special  interest  as  a co-plasticizer 
for  polystrene,  vinyl  resins,  ethyl 
cellulose  and  asphaltic  materials." 

According  to  Weatherly,  HB-40  is 
a relatively  non-migrating  plasti- 
cizer and’  imparts  good  tensile 
strength,  elongation  and  moisture 
resistance  to  these  plastics.  Because 
of  its  effective  electrical  properties, 
it  may  be  used  with  them  in  the 
manufacture  of  insulation  and  plas- 
tic parts  for  electrical  equipment.  It 
has  average  low  temperature  and 
volatility  characteristics. 

Crystal-Clear 

Plastics  that  possess  the  property  of 
optical  clarity  are  valuable  for  sev- 
eral  purposes.  In  line  with  this  idea, 
the  Tennessee  Eastman  Corpora- 
tion has  announced  Tenite  II  to 
broaden  applications.  The  compa- 
ny intends  to  make  color  matches 
more  accurate  in  order  to  attain 
crystal-clear  plastics. 

Molding  Compound  Introduced 

The  Plastics  Department  of  the 
American  Cyanamid  Company  an- 
nounces  the  introduction  of  a new, 
highly  translucent  Melmac  (mela- 
mine-formaldehyde)  molding  com- 
pound. The  new  material,  Melmac 
404,  was  developed  specifically  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  high- 
gloss  buttons  and  is  currently  avail- 
able in  limited  quantities. 

Supersonic  Sandwich 

Norman  E.  Wahn,  head  of  the  Wood 
and  Plastics  Section  of  the  Cornell 
Areonautical  Laboratory,  recently 
declared  that  a special  lightweight 
"sandwich"  material  has  been  de- 
veloped for  manufacturing  super- 
sonic aircraft.  It  protects  them 
against  the  vibration  and  heat  of 
their  terrific  velocity,  facilitates  their 
construction,  and  even  increases 
their  speed. 

"The  'bread'  in  this  new  combina- 
tion of  materials  can  be  a thin  layer 
of  plywood,  metal  or  plastic  lami- 
nate.  The  synthetic  adhesive  hold- 
ing the  core  material  to  the  sand- 
wich faces  can  be  likened  to  but- 
ter. The  'meat,'  or  core  of  the  'sand- 
wich,' consists  of  a lightweight 
foamed  plastic,  rubber,  balsa  wood, 
or  a cellular  honeycomb  substance." 

Mr.  Wahl  stated  that  the  new  ma- 
terial gives  supersonic  planes  a 
smooth  exterior  skin  by  eliminating 
rivets  and  laps,  and  that  tests  have 
proved  that  speeds  can  be  in- 
creased as  much  as  fifty  miles  an 
hour  by  a smooth  outer  surface. 
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Oil  Well  Restoration 

The  latest  and  most  successful 
method  of  the  restoration  of  oil 
Wells  that  are  not  producing  in  a 
profitable  way  is  the  placing  of  a 
half  ton  or  so  of  liquid  Resinox 
(Monsanto' s low-temperature-cur- 
ing  phenolic  plastic)  in  the  proper 
place.  This  has  increased  allow- 
able  production  from  one  barrel  a 
day  to  fifty. 

Plastics  in  Piping 

Moulded  Plastics  (Australasia)  Ltd. 
has  reported  that  it  has  manufac- 
tured  black  plastics  pipes  which 
are  being  used  underground  in  ir- 
rigation  areas,  together  with  gal- 
vanized  piping  which  forms  each 
vertical  takeoff.  The  piping  is  so 
pliable  that  it  can  be  coiled  and  is 
produced  in  70-ft.  lengths. 

This  piping  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  the  Council  for  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research.  It  has 
been  treated  with  10%  Solutions  of 
zinc  sulphote;  disodium  phosphate; 
potassium  sulphate;  sulphuric  acid; 
sodium  hydroxide;  and  ammo- 
nium sulphate.  There  was  no  vis- 
ible  chemical  action  on  the  piping, 
but  the  sulphuric  acid  and  sodium 


hydroxide  treatment  caused  a slight 
loss  of  weight. 

Another  part  of  the  testing  in- 
cluded  a 6'  length  of  pipe  being 
buried  12  and  15'  and  a truck  being 
driven  over  the  spot.  A sHght 
squeezing  of  the  pipe  was  noticed. 

Stronger  Than  Steel 

The  American  Chemical  Society  re- 
ported the  development  of  a new 
plastic-cloth  material  which  is 
stronger  than  steel  and  withstands 
Shell  fragments  as  successfully  as 
armor  plate.  Easy  to  make  from 
common  textiles  and  the  polyester 
type  of  plastic,  the  material  can  be 
molded  into  automobile  bodies,  wa- 
ter pipes,  boat  hulls  and  many 
other  useful  products.  This  was  re- 
ported to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Milton 
Gallagher  and  Harold  H.  Goslen  of 
the  University  of  Chattanooga's  In- 
dustrial Research  Institute,  and  Dr. 
Raymond  B.  Seymour,  director  of 
special  products  research  for  the 
Johnson  & Johnson  Co.,  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey. 

The  textiles  contributing  the  great- 
est  strength  are  woven  glass  fiber, 
a synthetic  cellulose  fiber  called 
Fortisan,  tire-cord  rayon,  nylon,  and 
Steralon,  a non-woven  cotton  cloth 


originally  designed  for  babies'  dis- 
posable  diapers,  the  report  stated, 
explaining  that,  pound  for  pound, 
a multi-layered  sandwich  of  Forti- 
san and  plastic  is  twice  as  strong 
as  structural  steel. 

Vinyl  Film 

The  General  Products  Division  of 
the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company  is  producing  a vinyl  film 
in  a wide  range  of  translucent  and 
opaque  colors  which  possesses 
waterproof  and  sunfast  qualities 
making  it  eminently  suited  for  fab- 
rication  into  high  grade  wearing 
apparel. 

Plastics  vs.  Wood 

Another  substitution  for  wood  has 
been  noticed  in  New  Zealand, 
where  laminated  timber  is  being 
used  rather  than  imported  maple 
in  the  production  of  boot  lasts.  The 
shortage  of  the  latter  has  been  very 
serious,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
problem  is  now  settled. 

The  report  has  also  come  in  from 
New  Zealand  that  laminated  wood 
is  being  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  furniture  and  sales  are  going 
over  with  a bang. 


SHOUIBOX 


uivision  of  btNIKAL  SIAIcS  PAPER  tBAG  Cl 
5221  NXTURAL  BRIDGE  • ST.  LOUIS  15,  Ml 


The  Ox- Fibre  Brush 
Co.  chose  transparent 
plastic  SHOWBOXES 
as  the  ideal  packaging 
when  they  introduced  a 
line  of  all-plastic  brushes. 

Your  product  will  seil 
better  displayed  in  a 

SHOWBOX.  Sturdy, 

Iow  in  cost  and 
available  beautifully  imprinted. 


World's  largest  manufacfurtr  of  rigid,  iraniporent,  plasfic  pockoges 
CHICAGO  • lOS  ANGELES  • NEW  YORK  • PHILADELPHIA  • DETROIT 
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Insurance 

Group  insuronce  and  similar  bene- 
fits  are  a seiling  point  that  man- 
agement should  tell  the  community 
about.  These  health  and  welfare 
benefits  have  a direct  relation  to 
the  community  in  which  a factory 
is  located.  The  townspeople  are 
interested  in  the  fact  that  some  of 
their  welfare  burdens  are  lightened 
by  the  factory. 


Cut  Costs 

Encouragement  of  foremen  and 
employees  by  work  rewards  will 
tiim  up  many  employee  sugges- 
tions  for  cost  cutting. 


They  want  to  be  able  to  figure 
that  their  boss  is  the  best  man  in 
the  world  for  the  job,  that  heTl  do. 
a good  job  for  them  when  it  comes 
to  representation  in  the  big  boss's 
Office. 


Making  It  Easier 

Due  a new  and  more  flexible  meth- 
od  of  controlling  lights  and  outlets 
developed  by  General  Electric,  it 
is  possible  to  have  a number  of 
Controls  for  certain  lights  or  out- 
lets at  low  cost.  Previous  to  this, 
the  cost  of  several  such  outlets 
v/ould  have  been  exorbitont. 

In  offices  and  factories,  lights 
near  windows  may  be  turned  off 
without  affecting  those  farther  from 
the  windows.  The  night  watchman 
or  the  cleaning  crew  may  control 
all  the  lights  in  the  building  from 
one  or  two  points.  And  the  ever 
watchful  foreman  may  tum  off 
small  machines  from  his  desk  dur- 
ing lunch. 

Plus  all  these  advantages,  GE 
also  states  that  there  is  a great 
reduction  in  the  danger  of  shock 
because  of  the  low  voltage  at  the 
switches. 


Discussion  Groups 

Luncheon  or  supper  meetings  be- 
tween  small  groups  of  employees 
and  management  for  frank  discus- 
sion of  matters  of  interest  to  both 
will  clear  the  air  of  incipient  mis- 
understandings  and  avoid  much 
trouble  as  well  as  building  a co- 
operative  approach  to  factory  prob- 
lems. 


They  Can  Do  Better 

Any  employee  can  do  a better  job 
than  he  or  she  is  doing  right  now  if 
his  or  her  boss  tries  to  do  better  him- 
self  in  understanding  the  employee. 
The  following  is  a rough  idea  of 
what  employees  want  in  their  jobs; 

Employees  want  to  enjoy  their 
Work,  be  among  friendly  people 
who  are  relaxed  at  work.  Even  pay 
rates  second  under  this  desire  on 
the  part  of  employees. 

They  want  someone  to  notice  how 
they  are  doing;  they  want  a little 
pat  on  the  back  once  in  a while  to 
let  them  know  that  they're  doing  the 
job  right. 

They  want  to  have  their  say  in 
what  is  going  on. 

They  want  to  know  what  the  com- 
pany is  going  to  do,  what  its  plans 
are. 


Handbooks 

A factory  handbook  setting  forth 
the  company's  history,  policy,  rules, 
benefits,  etc.,  lets  an  employee 
know  just  where  he  stands  ond 
what  is  expected  of  him. 


Annua!  Wage 

It  has  been  found  most  important 
to  explain  fully  to  workers  why 
their  particular  factory  cannot,  or 
why  it  will  give  them  a guaranteed 
annual  wage.  This  type  of  security 
is  often  a deciding  factor  to  an 
employee.  If  an  annual  wage  plan 
in  adopted,  reap  deserved  com- 
mendation  by  thoroughly  publiciz- 
ing  it  in  local  papers. 


Taft-Hartley  Act 

Employees  need  to  be  more  thor- 
oughly sold  on  the  specific  things 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  attempts  to  do, 
rather  than  the  Act  as  a piece  of 
legislation  as  a whole.  If  manu- 
facturers  believe  it  a worthwhile 
attempt  as  a labor  law,  they 
should  convince  their  workers  as 
well. 


Featherbedding 

Wasteful  work  practices  and 
featherbedding  can  be  eliminated 
through  a careful  campaign  of 
community  and  employee  educa- 
tion;  pointing  out  that  no  one  is  a 
gainer  and  that  every  one  is  a 
loser  in  such  tactics. 

Compiaints 

Making  ready  access  to  a sym- 
pathetic  ear  for  grievances  and 
employee  compiaints  goes  far  to- 
ward  minimizing  the  trouble  that 
might  arise.  Instructing  foremen  in 
handling  grievances  is  good  prac- 
tice. 

Sore  Spot 

One  of  the  most  common  but  easiest 
to  correct  sore  spots  in  the  industry 
is  the  relations  between  wages, 
prices,  and  assumed  profits.  This 
distorted  propaganda  can  be  easily 
corrected  by  publishing  the  true 
figures  in  easy  understandable 
summaries. 


It  Pays  OflF 

Setting  up  a program  to  furnish  the 
community  newspaper  with  cur- 
rent  plant  news  is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  securing  community 
goodwill. 


Check,  Chief! 

These  are  the  12  reasons  why  busi- 
ness bosses  fail,  according  to  Dr. 
Burleigh  B.  Gardner,  executive  di- 
rector  of  Social  Research,  Inc. 

Do  you: 

Pay  too  much  attention  to  details, 
so  that  your  main  work  objective 
suffers? 

Have  a feeling  of  irresponsibility, 
fail  to  attempt  changing  things  for 
the  better? 

Have  an  unconscious  desire  to  be 
something  other  than  an  executive? 

Haye  an  unconscious  desire  to  be 
someone  else? 

Have  a yen  for  "express  trains," 
not  producing  the  work  on  the  rou- 
tine  level  that  you  are  supposed  to? 

Have  the  inability  to  make  room 
for  other  people? 

Resist  authority? 

Act  arrogant  with  subordinates? 

Have  prejudices  that  interfere 
with  sound  judgment? 

Overemphasize  your  work? 

Gravitate  towards  self  destruc- 
tions? 

Have  any  mental  ailments? 
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NYLON  FLYER  BLOCKS 


There  has  been  developed  a machine  part  made 
from  nylon  plastic  that  eliminates  the  need  for  lubri- 
cation  in  operating  speeds  as  high  as  15,000  revolu- 
tions  a minute. 

This  is  one  of  the  latest  applications  for  the  Du  Pont 
material  which  also  is  being  made  into  hosiery  yam, 
brush  bristles,  combs,  and  fishing  lines  and  leaders. 

The  new  nylon  machine  part  is  a flyer  block.  Flyer 
blocks  formerly  used  required  lubrication  on  the 
spindle,  and  the  whirling  of  the  flyer  at  8,000  to 
15,000  revolutions  per  minute  tended  to  throw  oil  on 
the  yarn.  The  fact  that  the  nylon  block  requires  no 
lubrication  eliminates  this  cause  of  yam  spoilage. 

The  flyer  block  is  part  of  the  flyer  used  in  the  twist- 
ing of  yarn,  to  guide  the  yarn  being  unreeled  from 
a spool  and  to  keep  it  under  tension  so  that  it  will 
not  tangle. 

The  block  is  moimted  to  rotate  on  a spindle  above 
a spool  on  which  has  been  wound  the  yam  which 
is  to  be  twisted.  In  the  block  are  mounted  stiff  wires 
which  project  beyond  the  flange  of  the  spool  and  ore 
looped  at  their  ends  to  form  eyes  through  which  the 
yarn  is  threaded.  When  the  yarn  is  unreeled  from 
the  spool  by  being  pulled  from  above,  the  flyer  must 
follow  the  yarn  around  and  oround  the  spool,  and  is 
thus  rotated  at  high  speed  on  the  spindle. 

The  molded  nylon  block  comes  from  the  mold  with  a 
smooth  hoie  to  fit  the  spindle  and  requires  no  finish- 
ing  operation.  The  flyer  is  assembled  by  springing 
the  looped  wires  into  grooves  molded  in  the  block. 
When  wires  wear  out  they  are  readily  replaced. 

Injection  molding  permits  rapid,  large-scale  pro- 
duction.  The  tough  nylon  piece  will  not  bend  out  of 
shape,  is  extremely  resistant  to  breakage,  and  does 
not  bind  on  the  spindle.  Because  of  the  molded  con- 
struction,  all  blocks  of  a single  type  are  uniform  in 
size  and  weight.  Furthermore,  the  nylon  block  is 
lighter  in  weight  than  any  other  flyer  block  of  com- 
parable  size.  The  new  part  also  has  a smooth  finish 
with  no  sharp  edges,  and  no  special  tools  or  jigs  are 
needed  for  rewiring. 

The  nylon  blocks  are  now  being  made  in  three 
sizes  and  in  two  colors — black  and  natural — for  Iden- 
tification. 

The  nylon  flyer  blocks  are  manufactured  by  the 
M.  J.  McHale  Company  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 


★ ★ ★ 


Firsf  compfefe  dispfay  of  molded  plastie  houseware  ifemi  it  thown  af 
the  New  Haven  Rai/road's  ''Main  Street— Southern  New  England" 
exhibit  in  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  City.  The  plastic  items  ar» 
manufactured  by  the  Rogert  Plastic  Corp.,  North  Wilbraham,  Mass. 


Tensile  strength,  heat  resistance,  long  life,  low  surface 
noise,  are  the  qualities  of  "VinyUte"-aluminuoi  records 


Plastics  and  Harmony 
in  Harmony 

The  complementary  properties  of  plastics  and  metals 
have  made  them  a team  with  a long  history  of  product 
.successes.  Strength  and  durability,  possible  to  neither  alone, 
are  easily  achieved  by  well-chosen  combinations,  as  in  the 
new  Finy/ife-aluminum  Vogue  Picture  Records,  manufac- 
tured and  distributed  by  Sav-Way  Industries,  Detroit.  While 
the  M-Vinvlite  product  is  essentially  unbreakable  under  nor- 
mal usage,  the  inclusion  of  the  metal  component  gives  the 
Vogue  records  a margin  of  added  toughness. 

The  aluminum  is  included  as  a thin  disc  between  two 
transparent  vinyl  layers.  This  method  of  incorporation 
gains  the  benefit  of  the  tensile  strength  of  the  aluminum, 
and  at  the  same  time  preserves  the  properties  of  the  plastics' 
playing  surface — its  heat  resistance,  long  playing  life  and 
low  surface  noise. 

A gaily  colored  picture,  illustrative  of  the  musical  subject, 
decorates  each  side  of  the  record.  It  is  bonded  to  the 
aluminum  disc,  which  it  also  conceals.  While  picture 
records  are  not  new,  Vogue  records  are  said  to  be  the  only 
popular  recordings  so  illustrated. 

The  inclusion  of  the  strength-giving  aluminum  disc  is 
apparently  no  detriment  to  high  production  rates,  for  the 
Vogue  plant  is  turning  out  300,000  records  per  month,  and 
a potential  production  of  1,000,000  is  claimed. 

Except  for  the  printing  of  the  pictures  and  the  nianu- 
facture  of  raw  materials,  all  processing  operations  are 
carried  out  under  one  roof.  Vinyl  resin  is  calendared  into 
sheet  blanks  square  and  .0085"  thick.  Ten-inch 

aluminum  discs  .0027"  thick  are  stamped  from  foil  rolls. 
The  final  operation  of  forming  the  vinyl  sheath  is  done  in 
presses  with  specially  devised  temperature  Controls  to  hold 
the  operating  temperature  of  290°  F.  One  press  stroke  seals 
the  metal  component  between  the  vinyl  layers,  cuts  the  sound 
track,  and  accomplishes  the  bonding  of  the  vinyl  to  the  rec- 
ord surface  by  forcing  the  fused  material  into  the  pores  of 
the  paper.  Excess  resin,  extruding  around  the  edges,  is  cut 
off  at  the  press,  and  the  records  are  then  fed  to  an  edging 
machine  specially  designed  to  finish  this  type  of  item. 

The  records  retail  at  $1.05  each,  slightly  higher  than 
shellac  records ; but  the  manufacturers  are  confident  that 
the  advantages  of  durability  and  toughness  outweigh  the 
added  cost,  with  the  consumer.  end 
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In  experimental  papermaking  in  The  Nationoi  Bureau  of  Standards  Unique  properties  have  been  found  to  be  imparted  to  papers  by  using 

semi-commercia/-sco/e  plant,  paper  stock  is  prepared  for  the  paper  synthetic  resins  to  bind  the  poper  fibers  instead  of  the  gel~like  bonds 

machine  in  this  beater,  which  also  serves  as  a mixing  tank.  developed  by  beating.  Such  a resin,  melamine-formaldehyde,  is  here 

* being  added  to  the  paper  stock  as  it  Bows  to  the  paper  machine. 


resin  bonding 

a new  development 
in  papermaking 


Through  the  use  of  a synthetic  resin  which  imparts 
unusual  strength  to  paper,  vast  amounts  of  wood 
which  have  been  of  little  use  in  the  production  of 
paper  can  now  be  added  to  the  nation' s critical  sup- 
ply of  satisfactory  pulp  timber.  This  new  technique 
in  papermaking  combines  superior  dimensional  sta- 
bility  with  high  strength,  when  using  the  ordinary 
commercial  wood  pulps,  and  also  makes  it  possible 
to  produce  suitable  papers  from  relatively  abundant 
wood  species  not  now  fully  utilized.  The  develop- 
ment, growing  out  of  a comprehensive  research  pro- 
gram at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  on  offset 
printing  papers,  thus  points  to  improved  products 
and  the  conservation  anH  extension  of  critical  raw 
materials  supplies.  Furthermore,  it  does  not  involve 
either  oppreciable  increase  in  costs  or  any  impor- 
tant change  in  monufacturing  methods. 

increased  use  of  deciduous  woods 

Deciduous  woods  such  as  the  maple,  beech,  birch, 
or  poplar  have  until  now  been  used  only  as  "filler"' 
in  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  printing  paper.  In 
1946,  for  example,  wood  of  this  type  accounted  for 


This  is  the  wet  end  of  the  NBS  paper  machine.  The  paper  stock  Hows 
onto  a finely  woven,  confinuous  wire  screen  on  which  the  paper  is 
formed  and  carried  forward  to  presses  and  dryers. 


only  16%  of  the  pulp  consumed  and  in  inventory. 
No  matter  how  desirable  their  other  choracteristics 
may  be,  the  deciduous  woods  do  not  produce  the 
primary  qualities  of  strength  and  resistance  to  sur- 
face  pick,  in  the  usual  methods  of  Processing.  The 
development  of  strength  through  the  use  of  the  syn- 
thetic resin,  melamine  formaldehyde,  will  have  the 
effect  of  materially  increasing  the  use  of  the  short 
fibered  pulps. 

papermaking  process 

Paper  is  a felted  sheeting  of  vegetable  fibers,  formed 
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After  as  much  water  as  possible  has  heen  removed  by  drainage,  suetion, 
and  pressing,  paper  passes  into  the  dryer  section  where  it  is  <ompfeteiy 
dried  by  means  of  steam^heated  steel  drunjs. 


From  the  dryer  the  paper  enters  a series  of  steel  rolts  whith  tron  the 
paper  by  pressure  and  friction.  The  degrees  of  smoothness  and  density 
imparted  to  the  paper  is  regulated  by  adding  pressure  by  means  of 
weighted  levers,  as  illustrated. 


on  a screen  from  a water  suspension  of  the  fibers. 
In  conventional  papermaking,  the  fibers  are  pre- 
pared  for  fabrication  by  mechanical  beating  in  wa- 
ter. Beating  causes  the  fibers  to  absorb  water  and 
form  a gel-like  film  on  their  surfaces  by  a structural 
change  called  "hydration."  This  gel  is  the  cement 
that  bonds  the  fibers  together  to  give  paper  of  con- 
ventional manufacture  its  strength.  Although  this  beat- 
ing process  has  been  necessary  to  provide  sufficient 
fiber  bonding  for  certain  printing  requirements,  it 
also  promotes  some  of  the  most  troublesome  be- 
havior  of  paper  in  printing,  namely,  high  expansion, 
excessive  curling,  slow  oil  absorption,  and  show- 
through  of  images. 

The  technique  consists  essentially  in  substitut- 


decouse  width  of  the  paper  on  the  paper  maehine  is  controlled  by  the 
distance  between  the  deckle  straps,  very  eareful  adjustment  of  these 
straps  is  necessary.  Here^a  NBS  paper  technologist  measures  the  wet 
width  of  an  experimental  resin^bonded  paper. 


ing  synthetic  resin  bonds  between  the  fibers  for  the 
gel-like  bonds  formed  by  hydration.  The  resin  bond- 
ing gives  optimum  strength  with  only  a fraction  of 
the  beating  required  to  develop  comparable  strength 
by  beating  alone,  and  produces  a superior  paper  by 
elimination  of  the  adverse  effects  of  hydration. 

It  is  this  feature  of  resin  bonding  that  makes  pos- 
sible the  satisfactory  sheet  strength  from  pulps  of 
the  deciduous  woods  that  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
hydration.  Resin-bonding  thus  opens  up  an  entirely 
new  reservoir  of  fibrous  raw  material. 

fiber  requirements  for  paper 

Since  paper  was  invented  by  the  Chinese  nearly 
2000  years  ago,  there  has  been  an  almost  unceasing 
search  for  fibrous  raw  materials.  The  use  of  wood, 
introduced  some  75  years  ago,  brought  a breathing 
spell  after  periods  of  near  fiber  famine.  Under  the 
present-day  demand,  however,  the  available  supply 
is  running  low.  The  magnitude  of  the  fiber  require- 
ments for  paper  can  be  visualized  roughly  from  the 
startling  fact  that  all  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the 
world  would  not  make  one  quarter  of  the  paper 
used  in  the  United  States. 

advantages  of  resin  bonding 

In  1944,  the  Paper  Laboratory  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  developed  a high-wet-strength  paper 
primarily  for  war  mops,  but  made  from  conventional 
pulps.  The  unusual  strength  was  acquired  by  sub- 
stitution  of  resin  bonding  for  the  usual  gel-like  bonds 
occurring  naturally  during  manufacture.  The  present 
development,  involving  experimental  manufacture 


melamine-formaldehyde 
resin  finds  new  use 
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Here  o fae/iomefer  is  being  used  to  measure  the  speed  of  the  paper 
as  it  leaves  the  dryers.  This  speed  must  be  carefully  reguléted  as  it 
has  an  important  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  paper  and  therefore 
en  its  physical  characteristics. 


This  graph,  prepared  et  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  shows  tho 
advantages  of  resin-bonding  vs.  gef~binding,  or  hydration,  for  de 
vetoping  strength  in  printing  papers. 


on  a semicommercial  scale,  is  essentially  an  exten- 
sion  of  this  work  to  the  short-fibered  pulps  that  pos- 
sess  every  characteristic  needed  fof  good  printing 
paper  except  the  important  one  of  strength. 

Widely  different  combinations  of  commercial  wood 
pulps  were  investigated  to  determine  the  advantages 
of  resin-bonding  in  printing  papers.  A series  of  pa- 
pers was  made  from  each  combination  with  con- 
trolled  variations  in  beating,  with  and  without  syn- 
thetic-resin  bonding.  In  all  instonces,  the  resin- 
bonded  papers  were  superior  with  respect  to  curl- 
ing, oil  absorption,  folding  endurance,  resistance  to 
surface  pick,  and  expansivity. 

Several  types  of  synthetic  resins  have  been  used, 
with  melamine-formaldehyde  resin  giving  the  best 
results  to  date.  Surprisingly  small  amounts  of  this 
resin  are  required,  usually  less  than  3%  by  weight. 


further  research 

Resin-bonding  as  a means  of  utilizing  the  deciduous 
woods  is  being  further  explored  through  the  use  of 
experimental  pulps  made  specifically  for  investiga- 
tions  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service.  Included  in  these  species  are  aspen, 
paper  birch,  and  black  gum.  Pulps  for  this  research 
have  been  prepared  by  various  chemical  processes 
and  by  mechanical  grinding.  Sulfite-cooked  birch 
and  sulfate-cooked  aspen  pulps  have  produced  ex- 
cellent  printing  papers  with  the  aid  of  resin-bonding, 
whereas  they  can  be  used  only  in  small  amounts  as 
fillers  by  conventional  Processing.  These  particular 
woods  are  among  the  most  neglected  in  so  far  as 
paper  making  is  concerned. 

advantages  of  melamine  resin  bonding 

Some  specific  accomplishments  with  melamine  res- 
in-bonding are  of  interest.  For  normal  commercial 
fiber  combinations,  it  was  possible  to  develop  as 
much  strength  with  2%  of  resin  and  no  beating  as 
with  9V2  hours  of  beating  without  resin.  Far  better 
strength  and  resistance  to  surface  pic'king  were  ob- 
tained  with  3%  of  resin  than  could  be  achieved  by 
hydration  alone,  even  with  the  most  drastic  beating. 
Moreover,  well-beaten  papers  were  unsuitable  for 
printing  stock.  In  the  use  of  deciduous-wood  fibers 
such  as  birch  sulfite  and  aspen  sulfate,  the  addition 
of  1 to  3%  of  melamine  formaldehyde  resin  in- 
creased  the  resistance  to  surface  picking  and  folding 
endurance  more  than  10  times  in  some  instonces. 

Surface  fibers  must  resist  the  pull  necessary  to 
transfer  tacky  .ink  from  the  rubber  blanket  to  the 
paper  without  lifting  or  being  themselves  transferred 
to  the  blanket.  A fiber  or  bundle  of  fibers  loosened 
by  the  pull  of  the  ink  not  only  leaves  a blemish  in 
the  printed  image  on  the  sheet  where  the  picking 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


Sffica  strength  and  other  phytUal  preperties  are  directiy  related  te 
the  basic  weight  of  paper,  this  factor  must  be  controlled  within  very 
narrow  limits.  A single  sheet  of  paper  is  weighed  on  specially  designed 

scales. 
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Tenite  scale-model  sinks,  cabinets,  refrigerators,  and  stoves  are  used  to  demonstrate 
and  help  visualize  installations  of  Youngstown  Kitchen  units  in  any  sized  kitchen. 


model  plastic 


Tenite  models  produced  for 
MuUins  Mig.  Co.,  Warren,  O. 
Molded  by  Merico  Co.,  Detroit: 
ossembied  by  IdeaJ  Models  Co., 
also  of  Detroit 


The  Tenite  miniatures  make  attractive,  practical  dealer  aids.  Constant  and 
careless  handling  will  not  shatter  them  or  chip  their  corners,  because  Tenite  has 
excellent  impact  strength.  Even  the  fragile-appearing  "hardware,"  secured  by  heat  welding, 
is  tough  and  durable.  Light  in  weight,  Tenite  is  no  hardship  to  carry  in  a dealer's 
traveling  case.  Lustrous  Tenite  surfaces  are  easily  wiped  free  of  fingerprints  and  dust. 

" Tenite  has  good  dimensional  stability  and  can  be  molded  or  extruded  to  exact 

finished  measurements.  For  further  data  on  Tenite,  write  Tennessee  Eastman  Corporation 

t 

I (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  Kingsport,  Tennessee. 

ii 


Iniormation  regarding  Tenite  is  obtoinable  througn  lepre- 
sentatives  located  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Doyton,  Detroit, 
Leominster,  Mass.,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Portland,  Ore., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  St.  Loms,  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
and  Toronto,  Canada;  and  elsewhere  thioughout  the  world 
ixom  Eastman  Kodak  Company  aiiiliates  and  distributors. 


an  Eastman  Plastic 


plastics  in  the 
new  automobiles 

steady  growtK<  in  use 


Farts  shown  above  and 
at  right  are  molded  in 
Rohm  & Haas  moiding 
powders.  (Upper  left)  This 
view  of  a modern  dofh* 
boord  sbows  tbe  great 
amount  of  piastic  parts 
used  in  today's  automo^ 
biles. 


of  plastici*' 


parts  with  each  new  model 


C 

^ignificant  strides  of  the  plastics  industry  during 
the  War  years  led  to  uncontrolled  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  the  automobile  designing  "air-brush" 
artists.  The  resulting  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
average  Citizen  was  that  every  phase  of  his  post- 
war  life  would  be  sharply  altered.  In  no  phase  was 
this  truer  than  in  his  conception  of  the  next  auto- 
mobile. He  reasoned  that  car  manufacturers  have 
always  had  car  designs  worked  out  years  in  ad- 
vance  of  the  current  models.  The  only  thing  that 
kept  them  from  offering  radically  different  new 
models  was  the  terrific  investment  they  had  in  pro- 
duction  machinery,  dies,  tools  and  fixtures.  But,  he 
reasoned,  the  war  had  changed  all  this.  New  car 
production  would  be  starting  from  scratch  so  each 
manufacturer  could  offer  the  public  a car  embody- 
ing  features  undreamed  of  before. 

Not  only  that,  he  could  see  the  possibilities  of 
post  war  application  of  wartime  discoveries.  The 
average  man  was  incerasingly  amazed  at  the 
achievements  of  the  bespectacled  scientists — and 
then  the  pinnacle,  the  impossible,  was  reached  at 
Hiroshima!  Surely  he  did  not  understand,  but  now 
he  was  ready  to  believe  anything  was  possible. 
Into  this  childlike  faith  in  new  things  to  come  ap- 
peared  the  artists'  conceptions  of  tomorrow's  car. 
Why  shouldn't  he  believe  that  his  next  car  would 
break  with  tradition?  An  all-plastic  body  would  give 
him  freedom  from  noise,  tire  rumble,  heat  and  cold. 
Ten  times  the  impact  strength  of  plastics  as  com- 
pared  to  steel  at  one-quarter  the  weight  would  pro- 
tect  him  in  accidents.  The  old  view-obstruction  corner 
roof  posts  would  be  gone  and  he  would  have  all- 
around  vision.  Individually  sprung  wheels  on  air 


cushions  with  most  of  the  weight  below  the  points  of 
suspension  would  give  a smooth  ride  over  the  rough- 
est  roads.  And,  on  the  curves  the  car  would  bank 
so  they  could  be  taken  safely  at  high  speed  without 
the  usual  sensation  of  tipping  or  careening. 

And — he  would  be  protected  in  the  summer  from 
radiant  heat  by  a new  piastic  top — so  different  from 
the  conventional  rounded  steel  top  which  always 
acted  as  a condenser  lens  to  concentrate  all  this 
heat  on  the  passengers.  In  winter,  an  independent 
heater  would  warm  the  entire  interior  space  evenly, 
provide  ventilation  and  defrosting. 

Beauty  in  this  car  would  come  from  advanced 
styling.  The  smoothly  molded  lines  would  eliminate 
most  of  the  usual  chromium.  Gone  also  would  be 
the  usual  door  handles  and  other  protruding  ob- 
structions 

This  was  the  expected,  the  dream,  the  bubble  car. 
This  is  what  the  man  on  the  street  was  led  to  be- 
lieve would  be  the  post-war  car. 

What  happened?  Production  of  urgently  needed 
automobiles  can  best  be  met  by  continuing  the  pre- 
war  models  for  1945  and  1946  was  the  answer. 

However,  there  is  a "car  of  the  future"  as  pre- 
viously  described.  The  Stout  Forty-Six  is  operating 
proof  that  a car  can  be  made  of  plastics — with  de- 
cided  advantages  over  the  conventional  materials 
used  in  car  construction.  All  right  then,  can  we  ex- 
pect  our  1949  models  to  be  such  a car? 

The  hard  truth  is  that  William  Stout  is  once  more 
showing  us  today  what  we  can  reasonably  expect 
cars  to  be  like  in  five  or  ten  years.  Conversations 
with  such  men  a^^cCarroll  and  Hibbard  at  Ford's, 
Prince  at  Briggs  S>dies,  Rakus  and  Henry  at  Chrys- 
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Plastics  where  plastics  belong 


for  strength,  light  weight/'  wear  resistance 
and  anti-frictional  qualities, 

Mosf  important  of  Syntbane's  advantages  is  its  unusual 
combination  of  chemical,  electrical  and  mechanical  properties. 
Structural  strength,  moisture  and  corrosion  resistance  and 
light  weight  are  only  a few  of  these  characteristics  that  fit 
Synthane  for  so  many  applications.  An  excellent  electrical 
insulator,  our  type  of  laminated  plastics  is  hard,  dense,  dur- 
able, quickly  and  economically  machined  . . . it’s  the  set 
plastic,  stable  over  wide  variations  in  temperature. 

Synthane's  versatility  is  demonstrated  by  its  use  for  seven 
different  parts  and  purposes  in  this  Second  Operation  Machine. 


Photogroph  Courtety  of  S/o/ion  V/NBW,  N.Y.C» 

The  High  Speed  Precision  Second  Operation  Machine 


(above),  plays  an  important  ro/e  in  the  high  speed  finishing 
of  automotive  accessories,  aircraft  fittings  and  fine  instrument 
parts.  In  the  rotating  members  especially,  Synthane’s  light 
weight  means  quicker  starting  and  stopping  and  higher 
speeds  with  less  fr/cf/on. 

If  these  few  of  Synthane’s  many  properties  suggest  its 
use  in  your  product,  let  us  help  you  with  design,  materials 
or  completely  fabricated  parts.  Write  today  for  complete 
Synthane  plastics  cofo/og.  20  River  Road,  Oaks,  Pa. 


& 


where  Synthane  belongs 


DESIGN  • MATERIALS  • FABRICATION  * SHEETS  • RODS  • TUBES 


Urrosivi 


f 


on 


ese 


youVe  safer  with  Synthane 


A desirable  property  of  Synthane  Laminated  Plastics  is 
the  ability  to  withstand  comparatively  high  concentrations 
of  many  common  corrosives  over  long  periods  of  time. 
While  not  100%  corrosion  proof,  Synthane  is  used  in 
hundreds  of  applications  because  it  often  retains  its  shape, 
size,  and  strength  for  a longer  time,  and  has  a longer  life 
per  dollar  invested,  than  other  materials. 

Parts  fabricated  from  Synthane  resist  the  action  of  cor- 


rosive  waters  and  atmospheres,  chemical  salts  and  Solu- 
tions, gasoline  and  other  petroleum  products.  In  addition, 
Synthane  is  light  in  weight,  mechanically  strong,  an  ex- 
cellent  electrical  insulator  and  easy  to  machine. 

If  these  properties  suggest  new  uses  for  Synthane  let  us 
help  you  before  you  design;  we  may  be  able  to  save  you 
time,  trouble  and  money.  Send  for  your  free  copy  of  the 
Synthane  Plastics  Catalog.  Use  the  handy  coupon . 


SYNTHANE  CORPORATION,  20  River  Road,  Oaics,  Pa. 

GenH«men: 


Please  send  me  wifhout  obligaHon  a complete  catalog  of  SYNTHANE 
technical  plastics. 


Name 


Company 
Address^ 
City 


Zone 


Slatf 


PLAN  YOUR  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  WITH  SYNTHANE  TECH- 
NICAL PLASTlCSflSHEETSg  RODSQTUBESO  FABRICATED 
PARTS  OMOLDED-L  AMIN  ATEDØMOLDED-M  ACER  AT  ED 


PLASTIC  PARTS  ON  CHRYSLER  MODELS  PLASTIC  PARTS  ON  CHEVROLET  MODELS 


PLASTIC  MATERIAL 


PARTS 


PLASTiCS  MATERIALS  PARTS 


Phenoiic 


Vinyl  

Phenoiic  Laminate 


. Distributor  Housing 
Distributor  Cap 
Distributor  Rotor 

. Sparkplug  Caps 
Wiring  Insulation 

.Voltoge  Current 
Regulator  Parts 
Insulating  Sheets 
Headlight  Sockets 
Terminal  Plates 
Terminal  Block 
Washers 
Insulators 
Grease  Seal 

Cellulose  Acetate  Butyrote 

Signal  Light 
Flasher 

Radiator  Ornament 
Pens,  Oial  Scale 
Throttle,  Light 
Controls 
Cigar  Lighter 
Windshield  Wiper 
Control 

Cowl  Ventilator 
Control  Knob 


Methyl  Methocrylate 


Coil  Cap 

Ammeter  Terminal 
Insulator 

Grommets 


Gauge  Unit 
Contact  Strip  Base 
Fuse  Washer 
Insulator  Bushing 
Relay  Horn 
Switch 

Insulating  Block 
Inside  Door,  Com- 
partment  Covering 


Dial  Ring 

Horn 

Button 

Gear  Shift  Knob 
Directionol  Signal 
Knob 

Escutcheons 
Step  Light  Lens 
Clock 


Block 


Modified  Alkyd 
Tenite  II 


Exterior  Paint  or  Synthetic  Enamel 


Vinyl  Butyral . 
Saran  


. Directionol  Light 
Housing 

Directionol  Light 
Lens 

Trim  Strips 
Glove  Compartment 
Radio  Grille 
Radio  Control 
Hand-Strop  Hooks 
insulator 

. Interlayer  for  Safety 
. Seat  Covering 


Throttle,  Light 
Controls 

Windshield  Wiper 
Steering  Wheel 
Gear  Shift  Knob 
Directionol  Signal 
Knob 

Ash  Receivers 
Tire  or  Wheel 
Rings  (White  Wall) 

Glass 


ler's,  Woods  and  Phillips  at  Chevrolet,  Mac- 
Cauley  at  Packard — the  top  engineers,  stylists 
and  research  men  in  the  major  automobile  plants 
do  not  warrant  radical  predictions  for  1949.  In  gen- 
eral, the  field  of  plastics  is  still  too  untried  to  gain 
widespread  use  particularly  for  stressed  parts.  To  _ 
summarize  these  men's  thoughts  and  opinions  on 
plastics;  the  automotive  industry  is  definitely  not 
anti-plastic;  it  is  constantly  searching  for  new  ma- 
terials. However,  each  potential  material  must  prove 
itself.  This  means  the  material  must  be  as  good  or 
better  than  that  material  it  seeks  to  replace.  Also, 
first  costs  and  fabrication  costs  must  not  be  too  ex- 
pensive.  Now,  and  so  long  as  the  costs  of  most  raw 
plastics  remain  fairly  high  and  the  curing  time  is 
still  relatively  high,  plastics  will  find  few  new 
places  in  the  automobile.  • And  these  places  will 
continue  to  be  mostly  for  decorative  detail  and  ac- 
cessory  parts. 

Another  factor  often  overlooked  in  thinking  of  a 
more  widespread  use  of  plastics  in  cars  is  that  the 
automotive  structure  grew  out  of  the  old  horse  and 
buggy  days.  It  has  been  more  a process  of  evolution 
than  of  revolution — like  Topsy,  it  just  grew  up.  So 
the  plastic  industry  is  faced  with  a problem  of  fitting 
its  Products  to  an  automobile  structure  which  was 
never  designed  to  take  advantage  of  this  new  ma- 
terial. 

Neither  1949  nor  1950  will  see  today's  steel  car 
duplicated  in  plastics,  for  plastics  lack  the  chorac- 
teristics  necessary  to  follow  through  on  the  conven- 
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tional  present  day  body  design.  The  substitution  of 
plastics  for  steel  can  only  happen  if  some  manu- 
facturer  completely  redesigns  his  car  to  take  advan- 
tage  of  a low-cost  plastic-fiber  laminate,  which  in- 
cidentally,  no  plastic  manufacturer  is  in  a position 
to  furnish  at  the  present  time. 

The  recent  experimental  work  being  done  with 
lominotes  by  the  two  most  plastic-minded  manufac- 
turers  Ford  and  CTirysler — ^indicate  the  first  use, 
structurally,  will  be  for  the  reor  deck  lids,  fenders, 
door  panels  and  the  hoods.  The  usual  Ford  deck 
lid  weighs  approximately  twentyone  pounds  com- 
pared  to  seven  pounds  for  their  experimental  plas- 
tic deck  lid.  Whether  ond  when  it  will  be  used  de- 
pends  again  on  reducing  material  ond  fabrication 
costs. 

However,  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  Ford  should 
be  wotched  as  the  bellwether  of  the  industry.  Open- 
mindednes,  coupled  with  intelligent  aggressiveness 
under  the  leadership  of  plastic-wise  R.  H.  McCarroll, 
ougurs  well  for  new  things  in  plastics.  Already  Ford 
is  producing  well  over  three-hundred  plastic  ports 
for  use  in  their  vorious  models. 

parts  in  use 

While  the  uses  of  plastics  in  the  near  future  will 
not  be  spectacular,  they  will  add  definitely  to  the 
comfort,  beouty,  reliability  and  long-life  of  your  new 
car.  On  some  or  all  models  you  will  find: 

Sealed-beam  headlamp  lenses  molded  of  acrylic 
resins.  These  were  developed  for  the  Army  "ducks” 
and  had  to  withstand  varying  temperature  condi- 
tions,  salt  water,  battering  woves  ond  sand. 

A special  ultroviolet-absorbing  "Lucite"  acrylic 
resin  has  overcome  the  old  troubles  such  as  crozing, 
shrinking  and  fading  in  the  former  tail-lomp,  park- 
ing  lamp  and  courtesy  lamp  lenses,  ond  has  proven 
itself  under  extreme  weather  conditions.  This  plas- 
tic has  good  shatter-resistance,  color  fastness,  di- 
mensional  stability  and  flexural  strength. 

In  the  engine  compartment  you  will  find  better 
designed  coils,  distributors  and  terminals,  which 
give  almost  complete  protection  from  water,  mud, 
slush,  condensation,  heat  or  sub-zero  temperatures. 
Vinyl  plastic  nipples  on  the  distributor  cap  and 
sleeves  on  the  ignition  harness  will  possess  extreme- 
ly  high  resistance  against  the  ozone  generated  by 
high  tension  current. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  changes  in  the  new 
cars  is  the  adoption  of  synthetic  rubber  for  virtually 
all  parts  previously  made  of  rubber.  For  instance, 
in  the  Ford  and  Mercury  cars,  only  the  hydraulic 
brake  cups  ore  made  of  natural  rubber.  The  syn- 
thetics  are  capable  of  withstanding  higher  tempera- 
tures, so  they  are  used  for  muffler  brackets,  fan 
beits  and  other  parts  subject  to  high  operating  tem- 
peratures. Other  synthetics  are  available  that  are 
oil  resistant.  Still  others  will  not  harden  and  crack 
in  sub-zero  temperatures,  such  as  are  encountered 
in  the  northern  latitudes.  In  view  of  their  superiority, 
these  synthetics  will  continue  to  be  used  even  after 
an  abundance  of  the  natural  rubber  becomes  avail- 
able. 

Ignition  harness  shows  the  influence  of  wartime 
aircraft  development.  New  synthetic  insulation 
guards  wire  against  cracking  and  failures  under 
sub-zero  conditions.  These  wiring  systems,  wropped 
with  nylon  or  vinyl  plastic  tapes  will  be  much  safer 
and  more  reliable  than  today's  harness.  They  are 
non-inflammable,  eliminating  fire  hazards,  have 


high  dielectric  ond  tensile  strengths,  exceptional  re- 
sistance to  abrasion  ond  are  practically  unaffected 
by  grease,  oils,  moisture  or  Chemicals. 

Made  of  laminated  plastics,  your  timing  gears 
will  be  silent.  They  will  eliminate  metal-to-metal 
contact  and  so  give  noiseless  operation.  Not  only 
that,  they  will  also  reduce  vibration  ond  weor  to 
a minimum  degree. 

Polystyrene  promises  to  meet  the  electrical  prop- 
erties,  acid  resistance  and  dimensional  stability  re- 
quired  for  use  as  battery  cases.  Its  clarity  will  per- 
mit  an  immediate  visual  check  of  the  acid  levels. 

Mechanically  strong,  dimensionally  stable,  chem- 
ical resistant  polystrene  film  offers  new  possibilities 
in  electircal  insulation.  Punched  in  a lattice-like 
design,  it  provides  a more  efficient  separator  be- 
tween  the  positive  and  the  negative  battery  plates. 

It  is  your  assurance  of  long  battery  life  and  more 
dependable  power  because  the  separators  ore  un- 
affected by  the  sulphuric  acid  electrolyte. 

Closing  your  hood  is  less  nerve  jarring,  for  it 
closes  on  plastic  bumpers. 

Improvements  in  the  manufacturing  of  laminated 
glass  and  the  flexible  interloyer  of  safety  glass  will 
permit  designers  to  give  better  all-around  Vision 
with  more  safety.  Curved  safety  glass  will  replace 
the  case-hardened  glass  formerly  used  for  the  reor 
window.  The  old  windshield  corner  posts  will  move 
back,  get  smaller  and  eventually  almost  disappear, 
because  windshields  can  now  be  curved.  The  im- 
proved  interlayer,  a polyvinyl  acetal  resin,  gives 
excellent  clarity,  color  and  particulorly  resists  the 
deteriorating  influences  of  prolonged  exposure  to 
heat,  light  and  moisture.  The  safety  glass  of  your 
new  model  will  retain  indefinitely  its  initially  good 
appearance.  Even  more  important  is  the  ability  of 
the  new  glass  to  yield  under  impact  and  thus  lessen 
the  severity  of  the  blow  to  passengers  thrown 
against  it  in  an  accident.  This  ability  to  yield  and 
still  hold  the  broken  pieces  of  glass  together  is  main- 
tained  in  cold  winter  weather  and  hot  summer  sun- 
shine. 

color  occents 

The  designers  like  the  color  touches  that  can  be 
added  with  plastics,  so  you  will  continue  to  see 
plastic  knobs  on  dash  panels,  interior  door  handles, 
gear  shift  levers,  directional  signals,  and  ash  re- 
ceiver  trays,  as  well  as  plastic  ash  receiver  lids,  - 
moplight  lense,  steering  wheel  rims  and  fender 
guide  buttons.  The  hom  buttons,  decorative  medal- 
lions  and  hood  ornaments  will  have  striking  three- 
dimensional  designs,  lacquered  to  give  rich  and 
lasting  colors. 

Your  instruments  will  be  clear  and  easily  read, 
particularly  at  night — wifhout  the  blind  period  which 
follows  a glonce  at  brightly  lighted  instrument  dials. 
The  acrylics'  edge-lighting  properties  are  put  to 
good  use  in  this  application.  Instrument  figures, 
molded  into  the  dial  face,  pick  up  the  diffusion  from 
the  dash  light  and  are  sharply  defined  for  quick 
easy  reading.  Other  instrument  dials  will  use  lu- 
minescent  polystyrene  plastics.  These  contaln  a 
fluorescent  compound  and  are  activated  at  night 
by  "black"  light. 

The  much  heralded  plastic  woven  or  pile  fabrics 
are  used  mostly  in  convertibles  and  for  seat  covers 
for  other  models.  Here  they  are  at  their  best,  for 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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egg  compartment  conserves  refrigerator  space 

By  ROBERT  A.  COOPER 


RETAIL  SELLING  POINTS 

clamps  on  underside  of  shelf 
pleosing  lines  of  design 
ottroctive  colors 
eggs  held  firmly  but  gently 
sturdy  light  construction 
worm  smooth  feeling  of  material 


PRODUCTION  POINTS 

molded  from  polystyrene 
entire  mold  integral  unit ' 
drawer— conventional  mold  unit 
housing— mold  of  rather  unorthodox  design 
mold  design  functions  smoothiy 


The  tray  secfion  of  the  Refriger-Egg  Compart’ 
ment  is  molded  of  polystyrene  in  a conven- 
tional single  unit  mold  on  o 9>ounce  HPM 
mochine. 


Allen  Brooks  (left),  secretary  and  plant  man- 
ager of  Plastic  Die  & Tool  Corp.,  ond  Kennefh 
W.  Spillman,  freasurer  and  chief  engineer,  in- 
spect  one  of  the  first  all-plastic  egg  containers 
to  be  produced  in  this  project.  Spillman  was 
responsible  for  unique  mold  design  that  make 
possible  producffon  of  the  housing.  Housing  is 
open  at  one  end  only,  has  a straight  withdraw 
of  IVAi  inches. 


The  mold  that  produces  the  housing  of  the 
Refriger-Egg  Compartment.  Space  limitation  of 
the  press  opening  fl^^ounce  lesfer^  prevenfed 
convenfiono/  design.  Covifies  ond  core  are  in 
vertical  position  with  parfing  plane  approxi- 
mately  in  center  of  part.  Shot  is  directiy  into 
bottom  of  part  ejection  downward. 


Together  with  new  and  improved  methods  of  groom- 
ing  the  hair,  and  more  efficient  paraphernalia  for 
brushing  the  teeth,  Mrs.  America's  household  refrig- 
erator has  been  the  recipient  of  much  ingenious 
cerebration  on  the  part  of  inventors,  designers,  and 
industrial  custodians  of  domestic  tranquillity.  There 
has  been  a parade  across  the  nation's  housewores 
counters  of  a vast  array  of  containers,  dishes,  racks, 
hydrators,  miniature  lazy  susons,  thermometers  and 
meatolators.  Many  of  these  have  proved  extremely 
helpful  in  lightening  the  household  task,  others  have 
merely  cluttered  up  the  kitchens  and  refrigerator  for 
a few  days,  afterwards  to  languish  unlamented  on  a 
back  shelf. 

Among  the  former  classification  is  a new  con- 
tainer for  eggs  which  is  being  marketed  under  the 
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Componenfs  of  the  latest 
all-^plastic  model  ef  the 
Refriger~Egg  Compartment. 
Complete  un/t  with  eggs 
is  above,  drawer  at  /eft. 
Cross  pieces  on  top  of 
housing  fit  above  refrig~ 
erofor  she!f,  screws  Htting 
info  tapped  hofes  in  boss 
on  housing  hofd  unit 
firmty  in  plaee. 


This  housewife  hos  in- 
$fa//ed  fwo  of  the  egg 
eompartments  to  accom- 
modote  a supply  of  greater 
than  one  dozen  eggs. 
Above  is  the  model  in 
which  the  molded  tray  is 
combined  with  the  fabri- 
cated  wire  drawer,  while 
directiy  beneath  it  the  lady 
is  removing  an  egg  from 
the  latest  all-plastic  model. 


trade  designation  Refriger-Egg  Compartment  by  Red- 
ding  Enterprises,  Los  Angeles.  Chief  distinction  of 
this  accessory  compared  with  other  adjuncts  to  Dad's 
noctumal  snack  spot  is  that  it  becomes  semi-perma- 
nently  a port  of  the  box,  being  clamped  to  the  under 
side  of  one  of  the  shelves,  and  so  utilizes  space  that 
ymder  ordinary  circumstances  is  not  occupied.  Thus, 
in  addition  to  providing  neat  storage  for  eggs,  it  frees 
shelf  space. 

Early  in  1947  Ned  Redding,  guiding  spirit  of  Red- 
ding  Enterprises,  purchased  monufacturing  rights  of 
this  device  from  its  originator  and  set  forth  to  bring 
to  market  a merchandisable  item.  First  production 
was  of  a tray  stamped  and  assembled  from  aluminum 
ond  sheathed  in  a fabricated  wire  carrier  or  rack. 
This  functioned  acceptably— that  is,  it  fastened  be- 
neath the  shelf  and  it  stored  the  eggs.  However,  its 
sales  lagged,  and  market  analysis  revealed  two 
causes.  First,  the  retail  price  was  excessive  as  a re- 
sult  of  expensive  fabricating  procedures  required  in 
the  metal  item.  Second,  the  metal  product  lacked 
warmth,  color,  and  tactile  appeal.  It  seemed  too 
harsh  and  hard  somehow  to  hold  eggs  safely  with- 
out  breaking  them.  Best  efforts  of  the  fabricating  plant 
still  seemed  to  leave  sharp  edges  and  corners  that 
failed  to  appeal  to  the  homemaker  in  this  application. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Redding  turned  to  injection  plas- 
tics,  and  the  problem  found  its  way  into  the  engi- 
neering department  of  Plastic  Die  & Tool  Corp.,  Los 
Angeles  custom  molders.  There  the  egg  tray  was  re- 
designed  for  injection  molding  in  polystyrene.  Cups 
for  holding  eggs  were  shaped  carefully  to  support 
eggs  firmly  as  tray  is  opened  and  closed.  Edges  and 


corners  were  round  and  the  whole  given  a delicacy 
and  pleasing  outline  that  is  so  often  possible  when 
working  with  this  flexible  medium. 

Market  Enthusiastic 

The  bent  wire  drawer,  with  spot  welded  channels  to 
receive  the  tray  on  each  side,  was  retained  from  the 
all-metal  ensemble.  This  permitted  a full  view  of  the 
contents  and  contributed  to  a low  unit  weight.  Trays 
were  molded  in  pure  white  and  light  blue. 

Market  acceptance  of  the  new  product  was  enthu- 
siastic. Molding  costs  one-third  those  of  the  metal 
item  permitted  a substantially  lower  retail  price. 
More  important  than  price,  however,  was  the  buyer 
acceptance  of  the  product.  Housewares  buyers,  sales 
people,  and  customers  alike  were  attracted  to  the 
new  contour,  the  light  yet  sturdy  construction,  the 
warm,  smooth  feel  of  the  product.  And,  of  course, 
there  was  attraction  in  the  ice  blue  or  porcelain 
white  of  the  material  itself. 

So  enthusiastic  was  the  Redding  organization  with 
the  results  achieved  by  this  partial  conversion  to 
plastics  that  it  was  decided  to  introduce  an  all-plastic 
model.  Just  completed,  this  product  reflects  credit 
upon  the  industry. 

The  unit  consists  of  the  tray  section  as  before,  and 
a housing  molded  with  channels  in  which  the  tray 
operates,  which  replaces  the  wire  drawer.  When  the 
tray  is  shut,  its  decorative  front  matches  the  shape 
of  the  housing  thus  forming  a closed  compartment. 
It  is  attached  to  the  underneath  side  of  the  refrigera- 
tor  shelf  as  before,  by  means  of  two  aluminum  cross- 
pieces  placed  above  the  shelf  and  held  to  the  hous- 
ing with  screws  which  thread  into  tapped  bosses  on 
its  top. 

Both  parts  are  molded  from  polystyrene,  the  drawer 
in  a conventional  single  unit  mold,  while  the  housing, 
or  compartment,  utilizes  a mold  of  rather  unorthodox 
design.  The  unconventionality  of  this  mold  was  dic- 
tated  by  the  depth  of  the  part — -1 1 Ve  inches.  Normally 
such  a part  could  not  be  removed  from  the  core  due 
to  the  space  limitations  of  the  press  opening.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty,  the  mold  was  designed  with 
the  covities  and  core  in  a vertical  position  and  a 
parting  plane  approximately  in  the  center  of  the  part. 
It  is  then  possible  to  shoot  directiy  up  into  the  bottom 
of  the  part  and  to  eject  it  downward  to  remove  the 
finished  compartment  from  its  core.  The  part  is 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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A view  of  the  Nox-Trol  Applicator  set  up  for  actua!  use  on  this  model. 

The  Applicator  saves  many  minutes  in  the  dairyman's  day. 

C 

wanitation  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  dairymen 
with  regard  to  the  health  and  productivity  of  their 
cows.  The  conditioning  of  cows'  teats  and  udders 
after  milking  operations  is  all  part  of  this  sanitation 
program  and,  by  medication,  greatly  reduces  ir- 
ritability  and  inferior  production  caused  by  chapped 
teats,  swollen  udders,  cuts,  bruises  and  skin  abra- 
sions.  Until  very  recently,  this  medication  was  ac- 
complished  by  the  application  of  various  liquid  or 
solid  ointments  by  hand,  an  operation  which  was 
slow,  unsanitary  and  inefficient. 

Howevef,  a new  applicator  was  invented,  the 
Nox-Trol  Applicator,  which  does  the  job  in  a frac- 
tion  of  the  original  time.  The  pump  and  wiper  blade 


of  this  Applicator  are  so  designed  that  servicing  is 
extremely  fast  and  thorough,  while  at  the  same  time 
excess  ointment  is  removed  in  one  operation.  The 
construction  of  the  Applicator  allows  for  excess  to 
run  down  inside  the  outer  shell,  back  into  the  bowl, 
thereby  eliminating  any  waste. 

After  very  thorough  investigation,  analysis,  and 
experimentation,  it  was  decided  to  use  plastic  for 
the  bowl  and  pump  of  the  Applicator  because  of  its 
transparency,  sturdiness  and  all-around  practicabil- 
ity.  The  particular  advantage,  however,  was  the 
ability  of  plastic  to  withstand  corrosive  action  of 
different  Chemicals  found  in  antiseptic  liquid  Solu- 
tions. Polystyrene  was  the  plastic  finally  decided 
upon. 

The  plastic  parts  of  the  Applicator  are  molded 
by  the  American  Molding  Company,  355  Fremont 
St.,  San  Francisco  5,  California.  The  Nox-Trol  Ap- 
plicator is  manufactured  by  the  Nox-Trol  Products 
Company,  of  Stockton,  California. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  PLASTICIZERS 

By  W.  A.  WOODCOCK 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemical  Corporation, 

New  York 


P 

I roduction  of  plasticizers,  the  softening  agent  used 
in  making  plastics,  is  heading  for  an  all-time  high 
of  200  million  pounds  this  year.  This  development  is 
a corollary  of  the  tremendous  expansion  of  the  plas- 
tics market  since  the  war.  The  type  of  plasticizer  em- 
ployed  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  specific  prop- 
erties  of  various  plastics  such  as  heat  stability,  oil 
resistance,  and  flexibility  at  low  temperature. 

shower  curtains— an  example 

As  an  example  of  the  progress  made  in  the  plas- 
ticizer field  in  recent  years,  shower  curtains  made  in 
the  late  1930's  employed  too  volatile  plasticizers,  re- 
sulting  in  premature  losses  which  made  the  cur- 
tains stiff. 

Another  plasticizer  was  used  and  this  cut  down 
the  volatile  losses.  But  it  was  found  then  that  the 
portion  of  the  curtain  most  often  in  contact  with  water 
became  stiff  although  the  rest  of  the  curtain  was 
pliable. 

A third  plasticizer  was  used  and  found  sotisfactory 
in  volatility  and  water  resistance,  but  then  it  devel- 


oped  an  obnoxious  odor  in  storage.  These  principal 
deficiencies  have  been  corrected  now  with  the  mod- 
em vinyl  shower  curtain. 

Progress  in  solving  this  problem  has  been  rela- 
tively  rapid  in  spite  of  the  complicating  limitations 
imposed  on  each  product.  The  industry  only  last 
winter  found  that  it  must  consider  properties  desired 
between  processing  and  use.  Some  butchers'  aprons 
were  made  up  with  an  experimental  plasticizer  of 
the  polyester  type.  They  were  intended  for  indoor 
use  and  considerotion  for  low  temperature  flexibility 
had  not  been  a prime  considerotion.  When  they  were 
shipped  during  one  of  the  colder  spells,  they  shat- 
tered. 

A plasticizer  called  trioctyl  phosphate,  or  "TOF," 
was  developed  which  was  very  effective  in  lowering 
the  brittle  temperature  and  developing  excellent 
pliability. 

judicious  use  of  mixtures 

Through  the  judicious  use  of  mixtures  of  plasticizers, 
it  has  become  possible  to  correct  the  individual  prod- 
uct deficiencies.  The  art  of  such  mixtures  is  only  now 
developing  but  very  definite  progress  has  been 
noted. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  rapid  advance  in  plas- 
ticizer development  is  the  dose  technical  relationship 
between  user  and  supplier.  The  old  tendency  to  put 
Products  into  general  bins  of  stated  character  is  slow- 
ly  disappearing.  More  and  more,  the  suppliers  are 
recognizing  the  specificity  of  each  type  of  product 
made. 
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iTastics  play  a major  role  in  a radical  deporture 
in  self-service  soft  drink  merchandising  that  has  just 
been  instituted  by  Spacarb,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 
Hitherto,  in  coin-operated  automatic  dispensers  of 
soft  drinks,  beverage  flavors  have  been  ovailable 
either  singly  in  individual  machines  or,  in  the  case 
of  previous  Spacarb  automatics,  in  a choice  of  -one 
of  three  flavors  in  a single  unit.  In  the  new  Spacarb 
"Mix-a-Drink,"  flavors  may,  for  the  first  time,  be 
mixed.  In  a group  of  Coca  Cola,  chocolate  ond 
cherry,  for  instance,  any  two  flavors  or  all  three 
may  be  mixed  together  in  any  proportion  of  each 
that  may  be  desired  by  the  customer.  Pressure  on 
one  flavor-control  button  starts  the  flow  of  beverage 
with  that  flovor.  Pressure  on  another  button  stops 
the  flow  of  the  previous  flavor  and  starts  a new 
one.  The  buttons  may  be  pressed  in  any  order  and 
at  any  interval  until  the  metered  flow  stops,  thus 
providing  a wide  range  of  flavor  ratios  entirely 
under  the  customer's  control. 


The  Spacarb  "Mix^a-Drink**  automatic  flavor-changing  soft  cfrink  dis- 
penier,  coin-operated.  All  parts  that  are  operoble  by  the  customer 
and  all  signs  ore  of  plastics.  Manufactured  and  franchised  by 
Spacarb,  Inc.,  New  York. 


plastics  in 

automatic 

merchandising 

By  MEL  MEYERS 


The  contribution  of  plastics  to  vending  devices 
generally  and  the  Spacarb  machine  in  particular, 
especially  in  theatres,  is  emphasized  by  William 
B.  England,  director  of  confectionary  sales  of  the 
RKO  Theatres,  who  points  out  that  "one  of  the  prob- 
lems in  many  theatres  is  th©  proper  lighting  of 
vending  equipment  located  in  the  semi-darkened 
auditorium.  Conventional  lighting  is  very  apt  to  east 
reflections  which  will  cause  spots  of  light  on  the 
pieture  screen  and  thus  interfere  with  the  proper  pro- 
jeetion  of  the  pieture.  Edge  lighting  solves  this  prob- 
lem. The  new  Spacarb  "Mix-a-Drink"  dispenser  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  use  of  plastics,  espe- 
cially acrylics,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  theatre 
lighting  and  to  create  eye  and  buy  appeal." 

. Incidentally,  Mr.  England  went  beyond  drink  dis- 
pensers proper  to  vending  in  theatres  generally  to 
note  that  "the  use  of  plastics  materials  for  decora- 
tive  designs  and  for  functional  purposes  in  equip- 
ment for  displaying  and  vending  confectionary,  as 
well  as  beverages,  helps  to  solve  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  proper  merchandising  of  these  items.  Plas- 
tics trays,  shelves  and  display  racks  are  of  material 
assistanc©  in  obtaining  better  presentation  of  candy 
in  and  on  top  of  counters.  Plastics  cut-out  signs  and 
edge-lighted  acrylic  signs  aid  considerably  in  call- 
ing attention  to  the  produet  and  in  promoting  sales. 
Various  types  of  plastics  are  being  effectively  used 
for  tops  of  back  bars  and  as  the  serving  surfaces 
of  counters  where  soft  drinks  are  dispensed  manual- 
ly.  These  materials  have  decorative  appeal,  are 
easy  to  dean,  do  not  mar  readily  and  are  sanitary." 

Methyl  methaerylate  (Lucite  and  Plexiglas)  and 
vinyl  chloride-acetate  (Vinylite)  are  in  evidence  al 
practically  every  merchandising  point  on  the  facade 
of  the  "Mix-a-Drink."  The  striking  advertising  plate 
at  the  top  of  the  machine  is  a 32"  x 20"  sheet  of 
quarter-inch  acrylic,  edge-lighted  to  throw  into  re- 
lief  the  machine-engraved  "Sparky"  figure  and  the 
merchandising  phrase  "Serve  Yourself."  Red  trans- 
parent rod  acrylic  of  IVi"  diameter  is  used  for  the 
flavor-control  button  heads,  into  which  a bushing  of 
clear  acrylic  is  cemented.  The  magnifying  flavor- 
indicating  windows  are  of  optical  quality  methyl 
methaerylate,  set  over  back-lighted  flavor  signs  oi 
.025"  vinyl  rigid  sheet.  Acrylics  are  found  again  in 
both  the  swing  door  and  its  hot-stamped  "Lift  Here" 
handle,  which  gives  access  to  the  cup  withdrawal 
compartment.  Normally,  opaque  acrylic  which  be- 
comes  translucent  by  back-lighting  is  for  th©  red 
instruetion  arrows  ("First  insert  coin,  cup  will  drop 
automatically"  and  "Then  press  button  opposite  the 
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fxfreme  Iower  left:  Carbonatød  wafer  ouf/et 
nozz/e.  Middle  secf/on;  Pre-assemb/y  of  new 
corbonafor  /lead.  Righf  secfion:  carbonafor  head 
atsembfed  to  ofher  component  parts  of  cor> 
bonafor  unit.  All  plastics  parts  are  of  acrylic. 
Both  (orbonator  head  and  carbonater  water 
outlet  nozz/e  ore  eomplete  redesigns  from  pre- 
vious  metal  units. 


drink  you  select").  On  this  piece,  the  arrow  and  the 
flange  that  holds  it  to  the  stainless  steel  frame  ore 
made  separately  and  cemented  together. 

In  the  units  on  the  right  side  of  the  machine,  back- 
lighted  .062"  vinyl  rigid  sheet  is  used  for  the  legends 
"Use  nickel  only,"  "Insert  5-10-25^i,  change  retumed 
below"  and  "Sold  out."  The  "Coin  and  change  re- 
tum"  swing  door  and  the  retum  button  ("Press 
here")  are  both  of  acrylic. 

The  effect  of  all  these  edge  and  back-lighted  com- 
ponents  is  one  of  life  and  sprightliness,  with  buying 
incentive  as  the  result. 

For  the  first  time  also,  plastics  come  into  play  in 
the  interior  of  the  Spacarb  machine.  A eomplete  re- 
design from  the  previous  stainless  steel  is  the  cor- 
bonated  water  outlet  nozzle,  which  is  now  made  of 
methyl  methaerylate.  The  corbonotor  head,  pre- 
viously  of  metal,  is  also  now  an  acrylic  unit.  This  is 
made  in  three  parts:  the  head  proper  of  1 " sheet, 
the  diffuser  disc  of  1/16"  sheet  and  the  plug  of  Vi" 
rod  stock.  The  plug  is  friction-welded  to  the  head 
by  the  procedure  first  described  in  Plastics,  Decem- 
ber,  1945. 

The  insulating  characteristics  of  methyl  metha- 
erylate makes  it  possible  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment  of  special  electrical  plugs  in  connection  with 


SERVE  VOURSELF 


The  advertising  plate  disassembled  from  the  maehine.  Edge^ighted. 
Made  of  W*  acrylic  stock. 


the  level-control  electrodes.  Important  as  that  is,  it 
was  noted  by  William  V.  King,  engineer  of  Spacarb, 
there  were  also  other  characteristics  of  acrylic 
that  influenced  its  selection  for  this  specific  appli- 
cation. These  ineluded  ease  of  machining  to  rela- 
tively  dose  tolerances,  good  dielectric  properties, 
low  moisture  absorption,  comparatively  high 
strength,  simplicity  of  assembly  of  component  parts 
by  cementing  or  "welding,"  chemical  inertness  to 
the  carbonated  water,  physical  stability  in  the  tem- 
perature  range  of  the  applicaiton  and,  finally,  the 
dean  solid  appearance  of  the  eomplete  unit.  In 
connection  with  the  use  of  plastics  on  the  facade  of 
the  machine.  Mr.  King  pointed  out  the  especially 
significant  contribution  of  plastics  to  customer  safety 
by  the  total  elimination  of  glass  or  anything  else 
of  a splintering  or  gashing  character. 

It  is  of  telling  significance  that  this  extensive  appli- 
cation of  plastics,  involving  considerable  redesign 
for  the  purpose,  is  being  made  by  the  oldest  manu- 
faeturer  of  automatic  drink  dispensers  in  the  country. 


All  the  plastics  parts  of  the  facade  of  the  machine  laid  out  in  their 
relative  positions.  Reading  down;  left  column:  cup  chamber  swing 
door  and  its  lift  handle  (both  acrylic);  second  column  to  right:  three 
Havor-control  buttons  red  acrylic;  next  column  to  right:  three  flavor 
legend  strips  (Vinylite)  and,  associated  with  each,  magnifying  windows 
of  acrylic;  next  column  to  right:  instruction^indicatinq  arrows  (red 
acrylic);  last  column  on  right:  three  signs  (Vinylite),  refurn  push  button 
and  coin  return  swing  door  (bofh  acrylic). 
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Large  sca/e  distHlation  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  "Luette" 
acrytic  resin  at  the  Du  Pont  Company's  new  piastics  p/ant  at  Parkers- 
burg,  Wesf  Virginia,  is  designed  for  virtualiy  automatic  operatton. 


The  new  plastic  materials  manufacturing  plant  of 
the  IXi  Pont  Company  near  Parkersburg,  West  Vir- 
ginia, is  expected  to  reach  full-scale  production 
this  fall.  The  plant  has  already  begun  limited  pro- 
duction of  the  newer  Du  Pont  piastics;  "Lucite" 
acrylic  resin,  the  sparkling,  crystal-like  plastic;  poly- 
thene,  used  in  the  electrical,  chemical,  packaging 
and  housewares  industries;  and  nylon,  tough  plas- 
tic cousin  of  the  nylon  stocking.  These  piastics  are 
in  the  form  of  molding  powders  and  are  sold  to 
manufacturers  who  convert  them  into  finished  plas- 
tic Products. 

manufacturing 

As  nearly  as  possible  under  conditions  peculiar 
to  piastics  manufacture,  materials  in  the  new  plant 
(known  as  the  Washington  Works  because  the  land 
on  which  it  stands  was  once  owned  by  George 
Washington)  are  produced  in  straight-line  processes 
that  begin  with  the  movement  of  chemical  raw  ma- 
terials from  tank  farms  and  end  with  finished  Prod- 
ucts, packaged  and  ready  for  shipment.  Use  has 
been  made  of  the  most  modern  equipment  and  pro- 
cesses to  make  better  piastics  more  efficiently. 

Under  heat  and  pressure  plastic  molding  powders 
are  shapéd  into  articles  of  almost  infinite  variety 
and  use.  The  largest  single  use  of  nylon  monofila- 
ments,  or  single  strands  of  the  plastic,  is  in  brush 
bristles.  "Lucitone"  makes  dental  plates. 

facilities 

With  the  opening  of  this  new  plant,  the  Du  Pont 
Piastics  Department  was  able  for  the  first  time  to 


plastic  materials  to  be 
produced  in  west  virgltiia 


start  the  production  of  its  types  of  nylon  at  an  earlier 
stage,-  beginning  with  the  preparation  of  some  of 
their  chemical  ingredients.  Having  control  of  earlier 
processes  means  that  nylon  can  be  "tdilbr  made” 
for  specific  plastic  applications.  The  latest  type  of 
equipment  permits  mdny  other  improvements  in 
nylon  plastic: 


Automotfc  contro/  of  po/ymeriiation  of  **Lueite*'  acrylU  resin  it  pos> 
tib/e  witb  tbese  tpeciatly  de$igned  polymerixatton  kett!e$  at  the 
Dv  Pont  Company'9  new  pia§ti($  ptant  at  Parkertburg,  West  Virginia. 
Automatic  weighing  and  timing  insure  consistent  producf  quality. 
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Better  facilities  for  keeping  the  powder  dry  and 
delivering  it  to  the  molder  in  top  working  condition. 

New  Machinery  for  the  spinning  and  drawing  of 
monofilament  to  give  it  greater  uniformity,  especially 
in  the  form  of  tapered  bristles  for  paint  brushes. 

A hot-air  conditioner  for  improving  the  quality 
of  brush  bristles  of  all  kinds. 

Equipment  that  simultaneously  winds  16  nylon 
filaments  onto  separate  spools  to  make  material  for 
fishing  lines  and  leaders,  tennis  racquet  strings, 
surgical  sutures,  and  bristles  for  certain  types  of 
brushes. 

Facilities  for  paper-wrapping  bristling  material 
so  that  it  can  be  handled  more  easily  and  more  effi- 
ciently  by  the  brush  manufacturer. 

"lucite" 

In  the  manufacture  of  "Lucite,"  great  pains  have  to 
be  taken  to  remove  chemical  impurities  and  keep 
them  out  during  all  stages  of  manufacture.  For  that 
reason,  the  starting  material,  known  as  monomer, 
is  run  through  a series  of  stilis  in  equipment  that  is 
entirely  enclosed  and  controlled  remotely  by  68 
different  instruments.  For  that  reason,  also,  water 
used  at  one  stage  of  the  manufacture  has  to  be 
made  chemically  pure,  while  at  other  stages  the 
molding  powders  are  procéssed  in  separate  rooms 
with  their  own  air-filtering  systems  and  equipped 
with  air-locks,  or  double  doors,  to  minimize  the  possi- 
bility  of  contamination  from  the  outside. 


human  factor 

Materials  which  aid  in  transforming  liquid  "Lu- 
cite" monomer  into  a solid  are  weighed  and  added 
to  the  monomer  in  new  and  wholly  automatic  equip- 
ment that  eliminates  human  error.  A man  might 
forget  to  add  one  ingredient;  or  add  too  much  of 
another;  the  machine  doesn't  forget. 

polythene 

Polythene  Processing  at  the  Washington  Works  is 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  into  the 
material  a variety  of  colors  and  compounds  that 


Spoo/s  of  nylon  monofilament  for  fishing  lines  and  leaders,  and 
racket  strings  are  filled  sixteen  at  one  time  by  this  newly  designed 
winding  machines  of  the  new  plastics  plant  at  Parkersburg. 


In  the  modern  and  completely  equipped  chemical  control  laboratory 
of  the  Parkersburg  plant,  production  runs  are  continuously  checked 
to  maintain  quality  standards. 


In  the  filament  secfion  of  the  nylon  building  at  the  Du  Pont  Com- 
pany's  new  plastics  plant  at  Washington,  West  Virginia,  banks  of 
conditioning  and  spinning  machines  produce  nylon  monofilament  for 
brush  bristles  of  all  types,  fishing  lines  and  leaders  and  racket  strings. 


adapt  it  for  various  applications.  Both  nylon  and 
polythene  are  manufactured  in  separate  buildings, 
equipped  with  air  cleaners. 


inspection 

To  make  absolutely  certain  that  all  materials 
shipped  from  the  plant  have  the  properties  specified 
for  them,  all  production  is  continually  checked  in 
quality  control  laboratories.  The  performance  of 
materials  under  actual  molding  conditions  is  tested 
in  large  injection  molding  machines  of  the  type  used 
by  manufaoturers  of  finished  plastic  articles.  In  a 
physical  testing  laboratory,  the  strength  of  molded 
materials,  their  resistance  to  high  températures,  and 
others  of  their  properties  are  determined.  Causes 
for  deviations  in  quality  may  be  found,  and  reme- 
dies  recommended,  as  the  result  of  investigations 
made  in  a chemical  laboratory. 
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leaders  in  the  industry 


W 


William  De  Loss  Love,  president  of  the  American  Molding  Equipment 
Co.,  and  general  partner  of  the  American  Molding  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
was  born  in  Putnam,  Conn.,  in  1888,  and  received  his  A.B.  from  Hamil- 
ton College  in  1909.  He  was  with  the  sales  department  of  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.  from  1909  to  1922,  except  for  two  yeors  that  he  spent  in  the 
Field  Artillery,  World  War  I.  Mr.  Love  helped  stort  the  National  Nut 
Co.  of  California  in  1922,  serving  as  secretary  and  sales  manager 
1922  to  1924,  president  and  general  manager  1924  to  1946,  and  general 
partner  and  general  manager  since  then.  He  was  president  of  the 
American  Molding  Co.  from  1937  to  1944  and  then  took  up  his  present 
position.  Mr.  Love  founded  the  Aristocrat  Nut  Co.  at  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, in  1944  and  has  been  general  partner  and  general  manager 
since  then. 


WIUIAM  Dt  lOSS  lOVt 


Fred  S.  Behr,  vice  president  of  the  E.  B.  Kingman  Company,  New  York 
City,  began  his  business  career  in  1917  when  he  joined  the  Pacific 
Novelty  Company,  sales  organization  for  the  Viscolold  Company.  After 
a years  service  in  the  armed  forces  in  1918,  he  returned  to  Pacific 
Novelty  where  he  remained  until  1923.  Mr.  Behr  started  in  business  in 
1924  for  himself  in  the  firm  of  Behr  & Hirtenstein.  In  1932,  this  company 
took  over  the  E.  B.  Kingman  Company  of  Leominster,  Mass.  In  Januory, 
1948,  Mr.  Behr  was  elected  president  of  the  National  Notion  Association. 


fRED  S.  BEHR 


R.  J.  Southwell,  Sales  Manager  of  Canadian  Resins  and  Chemicals 
Limited,  has  been  technical  representative  for  the  Bakelite  Corpora- 
tion since  1943,  with  offices  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  Prior  to  that,  he  was 
located  with  Bakelite's  Cleveland  office.  Mr.  Southwell  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  Union  Carbide's  Plastics  Group  for  the  past  thirteen  yeors 
in  sales  engineering  work  for  "Vinylite"  resins  and  Plastics. 


R.  J.  SOUTHWELL 
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Egg  Compartments 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

molded  on  a 16-oimce  Lester  press. 

The  entire  mold  is  an  integral  unit,  with  the  core 
supported  between  the  hot  and  cold  halves.  In  opera- 
tion,  this  core  floats  to  a mid-way  position  between 
the  two  halves  upon  the  horizontal  opening  of  the 
injection  press. 

The  port  is  then  ejected  downward  by  the  combi- 
nation of  a stripped  plate  at  the  top  together  with  on 
ejector  pad  in  the  base  of  the  core  which  is  actuated 
by  a hydraulic  cylinder  attached  above. 

The  ejector  action  is  controlled  through  a solenoid 
valve  operated  by  limit  switches  and  an  automatic 
timer  clock  which  times  the  ejection  of  the  part  with 
the  opening  of  the  press  as  well  as  prevents  the 
closing  of  the  press  until  the  mechanism  has  retumed 
to  its  proper  position. 

rate  of  production 

According  to  K.  W.  Spillman,  chief  engineer  of  Plastic 
Die  6t  Tool  Corporation,  who  supervised  design  of 
the  mold,  it  functions  smoothly  and  its  rate  of  pro- 
duction is  equal  to  that  of  a conventional  mold  pro- 
ducing  a part  of  an  equal  cross  section.  This  is  in 
spite  of  its  complexity,  size  and  opproximately  1600 
pounds  of  weight. 

The  trays  continue  lo  be  molded  in  light  blue  and 
white,  while  the  housings  are  made  in  mottled  vorie- 
gations  of  light  blue  and  light  green  with  white.  A 
clear  transparent  housing  is  planned,  but  production 
difficulties  in  eliminating  flow  and  weld  marks  have 
not  been  entirely  overcome. 

At  present  the  Refriger-Egg  Compartments  are 
individually  wrapped  in  corrugated  poper  ond 
packed  20  to  a shipping  box,  individual  packed 
weight  being  about  one  pound.  Distribution  is 
through  manufacturers  agents  in  franchised  terri- 
tories,  some  of  which  it  is  understood  are  still  ovail- 
able. 

List  price  is  $2.45  f.o.b.  destination  in  minimum 
lots  of  $100.  Trade  discounts  follow  the  usual  pat- 
tern  of  40%  for  retailers,  50%  for  jobbers,  with  a 2% 
cash  discount  for  payment  within  ten  days.  Advertis- 
ing  assislance  includes  one  and  two  column  news- 
paper  mats,  and  brochures,  as  well  as  spedal 
advertising  and  promotional  deals  diredly  arranged 
with  outlets  interested. 

The  Refriger-Egg  Comportment  illustrates  graphic- 
ally  how  molded  plastics  can  be  used  to  create  at- 
tractive,  salable  merchandise.  In  this,  as  in  many 
instances,  the  molding  technique  ond  the  properties 
of  the  material  marked  the  difference  between  an 
indifferent  and  a highly  successful  item  on  the 
counters. 

★ ★ ★ 

Plastics  in  New  Automobiles 

(Continued  from  page  IS) 

Ihey  are  extremely  flexible,  hard-wearing,  resistant 
to  abrasion  and  long  lasting.  They  resist  almost  all 
alkalies,  ink,  soot  and  grease,  which  ruin  the  usual 
fabrics.  They  lend  themselves  to  wide  color  possi- 
bilities  and  these  colors  are  stable.  These  new 
fabrics  will  not  absorb  dirt  or  dust.  Smudges  and 
stains  can  be  easily  removed  with  cleaning  solvent 
or  a damp  cloth.  They  ore  non-inflammable,  will 
not  pucker,  shrink,  rot  or  stain. 


Door  linings  and  interior  paneling  will  be  of  lam- 
inates  which  will  resist  marring  and  stay  new  look- 
ing  for  the  life  of  the  car.  With  them  and  the  new 
fabrics,  the  stylists  have  worked  out  new  and  un- 
usual  interior  styling  effects. 

plastic  adhesives 

An  unusual  and  interesting  application  of  plastic 
adhesives  has  been  worked  by  Bendix,  the  Cycle- 
Weld  division  of  Chrysler  and  other.  It  makes  possi- 
ble  the  rivetless  bonding  of  brake  linings  to  brake 
shoes.  This  was  first  tried  by  Chrysler  on  truck 
equipment  sent  to  China.  Even  now  it  is  standard 
procedure  on  some  Dodge  truck  models.  With  the 
old  riveting  method,  the  lining  was  counterbored 
for  the  rivets  to  one-half  its  thickness.  When  the 
lining  wore  to  this  depth  the  rivets  were  exposed 
and  the  brake  lining  had  to  be  replaced.  Now  the 
brake  lining  can  be  worn  down  to  the  brake  shoe 
before  replacement  so  you  will  get  opproximately 
twice  the  mileage  as  before  from  one  set  of  brake 
linings.  ' 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  very  first  problem 
that  must  be  faced  in  the  production  of  all-plastic 
automobiles  is  that  of  reducing  material  and 
fabrication  costs  and  at  the  same  time  increasing 
the  material  available. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCU- 
LATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS 
OF  MARCH  3,  1933,  AND  JULY  2,  1946. 

Of  PLASTICS  published  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1, 
1948. 

State  of  Massachusetts.  County  of  Suffolk,  ss. 

Before  me,  a Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  V.  Edwaid  Borges,  who  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law.  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Pub- 
lisher  of  the  PLASTICS  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a true  statement  of  the  ownership,  man- 
agement (and  if  a daily  jaaper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Acts  of  March  3, 
1933,  and  July  2,  1946  (Section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations), 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  man- 
aging  editor,  and  business  manager  are:  Publisher,  Vincent 
Edwards,  Inc.,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Editor, 
V.  Edward  Borges,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Managing 
Editor,  V.  Edward  Borges,  342  Madison  Ave-,  New  York.  N.  Y.; 
Business  Manager,  John  Conway,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a corporation  its  name  and 
address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names 
and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a corporation,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If 
owned  by  a firm,  company,  or  other  unincorporated  concern.  its 
name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member. 
must  be  given.)  Vincent  Edwards,  Inc.,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  (V.  Edward  Borges,  Pres.),  342  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1 per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  their  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so 
state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  name  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockhoider 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person 
or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that 
the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affianfs  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a capacity  other  than  that  of  a bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corpo- 
ration has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  pub- 
lication sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid 
subscribers  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  date  shown 

above  is (This  information  is  required  from  daily 

publications  only.)  Signed:  V.  EDWARD  BORGES,  Pres. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  9th  day  of  September, 
1948. 

[Seal]  GEORGE  B.  BORGES. 

(My  commission  expires  July  24.  1954) 
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cresylic  acid  now  a vital  industrial  chemical 


By  DR.  SIDNEY  A.  SAVITT, 

M.  W.  Kellogg  Company, 

New  York,  New  York 

and  DR.  ROBERT  S.  ARIES 

Polytechnic  Institute, 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


^^resylic  acid,  a coal  tar  chemical  which  a gen- 
eration  ago  was  employed  only  to  kili  bedbugs,  is 
now  finding  so  many  new  uses  in  industry  that  a 
critical  shortage  of  the  compound  has  developed. 
The  shortage  is  so  pronounced  that  petroleum  Chemi- 
cals are  being  utilized  to  supplement  the  cresylic 
acid  obtained  from  coal  tar. 

30%  from  petroleum 

At  present,  the  petroleum  industry  produces  about 
30%  of  the  entire  cresylic  acid  output  and  is  en- 
deavoring  to  increase  this  volume. 

One  of  the  biggest  uses  of  cresylic  acids  is  in  the 
plastics  industry,  whose  output  of  course  is  expand- 
ing  very  rapidly.  Of  the  billion  poimd  production  of 
finished  plastics  in  this  country,  about  a fifth  use 
phenol,  cresoles,  cresylic  acids  and  higher  boiling 
phenols.  Cresylic  acids  are  especially  useful  in 
moldings,  lamination,  coatings  of  textiles,  and  ad- 
hesives. 

imported  from  england 

In  addition  to  a domestic  production  of  26  million 
pounds  of  cresylic  acids,  this  country  has  found 
such  a large  need  for  them  that  about  20  million 
pounds  are  imported,  primarily  from  England.  An- 
other  large  use  of  cresylic  acid  is  in  ore  flotation. 
With  the  continual  impoverishing  of  the  ores  mined 
in  this  country,  we  need  more  and  more  agents 
which  will  beneficiate  the  ore  so  that  it  can  be  ex- 

★ ★ ★ 

Resin  Bonding 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

occurs,  but  it  may  eling  to  the  blanket  where  it 
becomes  moistened  and  repels  ink  so  that  it  prints 
white  spots  on  succeeding  sheets. 

All  of  the  resin  bonded  papers  showed  low  expan- 
sivity,  essential,  for  example,  in  the  printing  of  maps 
which  may  be  run  through  the  press  as  many  as 
fifteen  times.  Expansivity  was  tested  not  only  me- 
chanically  but  in  a series  of  printing  tests  using  six 
colors. 

northeast  afFected  most 

An  increase  in  the  use  of  the  short-fibered  woods 
would  have  its  most  marked  effect  in  the  north- 
eastern  region  of  the  United  States.  In  this  section, 
especially,  the  short-fibered  woods  have  been  in- 
creasing  because  past  emphasis  has  always  been 


tracted  economically.  Luckily,  cresylic  acid  has 
been  found  to  be  a good  agent  for  the  manufaeture 
of  a large  number  of  ore  flotation  Chemicals,  and 
about  10  per  cent  of  its  output  now  goes  in  to  this 
field. 

Textiles,  medicinals,  dyes,  and  inks  consume  an- 
other  10  per  cent  of  the  cresylic  acid.  Although  30 
percent  of  the  cresylic  acid  is  made  from  petroleum, 
much  of  that  goes  back  into  the  field,  as  cresylic 
acid  is  used  in  the  refining  of  petroleum  for  the  man- 
ufaeture of  specialty  oils  and  greases.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  petroleum  industry  contributes  to  some  ex- 
tent  to  its  own  raw  materials.  Cresylic  acid  is  used 
to  inhibit  gum  formation  in  cracked  gasolines  and 
as  a selective  solvent  in  the  purification  of  these 
gasolines. 

Even  though  bug  killing  was  the  only  use  a gen- 
eration  ago,  no  cresylic  acid  is  used  for  that  pur- 
pose  at  present.  However,  the  general  field  of  dis- 
infecants  and  insecticides  consumes  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  cresylic  acid,  which  is  a bactericidal 
agent  and  can  disinfect  chicken  houses,  stables, 
warehouses  and  the  like. 

The  uses  for  cresylic  acids  vary  from  sheep  dips 
to  the  refining  of  petroleum  and  many  more  uses 
are  uncovered  every  day.  In  order  to  relieve  the 
critical  shortage  of  cresylic  acid,  research  is  under 
way  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn  on  the 
manufaeture  of  synthetic  cresylic  acids.  Since  both 
petroleum  and  coal  tar  seem  to  be  inadequate,  a 
new  base  has  been  found.  This  base  is  toluene,  an- 
other  by-produet  of  both  coal  and  tar  distillation  and 
petroleum  refining.  This  toluene  iS'  converted  into 
a mixture  of  cresylic  acids  by  means  of  sulfonation 
followed  by  caustic  fusion. 

Toluene  is  one  of  the  very  few  Chemicals  which 
is  in  ample  supply  at  present,  since  its  main  use  is 
in  the  production  of  TNT,  or  trinitrotoluene,  which  is 
the  basis  for  smokeless  powder.  During  the  war, 
this  country  expanded  its  capacity  for  TNT  enor- 
mously,  Thus  at  present,  we  can  take  advantage 
of  this  expanded  capacity  for  the  production  of  cre- 
sylic acid. 

★ ★ 

on  the  use  of  the  conifers,  leaving  behind  the  decid- 
uous  woods  in  logging  operations.  The  ratio  of  coni- 
fers to  other  types  has  decreased  to  the  point  where 
the  eliminotion  of  the  short-fibered  trees  has  aetually 
becoine  a problem  in  forest  management. 

importance  of  conservation  of  resources 

With  the  United  States  using  more  paper  than  ever 
before  in  its  history  and  the  wood  pile  getting 
smaller,  this  new  method  should  aid  in  making 
larger  stocks  available  and  provide  another  eco- 
nomic  use  of  the  non-coniferous  trees.  The  Social 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  has  wamed  that  paper  shortages  are 
obstacles  to  freedom  of  the  press.  With  no  large  new 
fiber  resources  available,  the  conservation  and  ex- 
tension  of  our  fiber  resources  become  a matter  of 
serious  concern  to  all. 
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getting  personal 


JOSEPH  A.  KAPLAN,  president  of 
Comprehensive  Fabrics,  Inc.,  and 
SAMUEL  BRIER,  president  of  the 
Belber  Trunk  and  Bag  Company, 
of  Woodbury, , New  Jersey,  jointly 
announced  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  manufacture  of 
a line  of  luggage  incorporating 
Koroseal.  A separate  division  of 
the  Belber  company  is  being 
formed  to  style,  build,  merchandise 
and  distribute  the  Koroseal  line. 


Judging  the  First  Junior  Aehievement  Pfastits 
Products  Award  sponsored  by  The  Society  of 
The  Plastics  Industry,  left  to  right,  are  James  F. 
0'Bryan,  Bakelite  Corp.;  Donald  5.  McKenzie, 
Chemical  Dept.,  General  Electric  Co.;  and  5.  Jack 
Helsper,  Mack  Molding  Co.,  Wayne,  New  Jersey. 


In  line  with  its  new  expansion  pro- 
gram, the  Export  Division  of  The 
Dow  Chemical  Company,  Midland, 
Michigan,  has  added  F.  R.  CRANE 
and  T.  E.  KNAPP  to  its  sales  staff, 
according  to  an  announcement  by 
HOWARD  R.  BALL,  manager.  Mr. 
Crone  received  his  B.A.  degree 
from  Stanford  University  and  took 
a year's  valuable  training  at  the 
American  Institute  of  Foreign 
Trade.  Mr.  Knapp's  background 
includes  a B.A.  degree  in  chem- 
istry  from  Antioch  and  a M.B.A. 
from  Ohio  State.  His  experience 
while  with  the  U.S.  Navy  especial- 
ly  qualifies  him  for  his  new  sales 
duties. 


KENNETH  L.  WEE- 
DEN  has  been  add- 
ed to  the  staff  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company' s 
builders'  supply 
and  flooring 
department  with 
headquarters  in 
Akron,  Ohio.  Mr. 

Weeden  will  con-  k.l.weeden 

centrate  on  Good- 

year's  new  vinyl  flooring  program. 


The  General  Latex  & Chemical 
Corp.  recently  elected  the  fol- 
lowing  officers:  president,  KEN- 

NETH B.  OSBORN;  vice  president 
in  charge  of  production,  CHESTER 
A.  BROWN;  vice  president  in  charge 
of  Laboratories,  HENRY  B.  TOWN- 
SEND;  Treasurer,  WARREN  MAC- 
PHERSON. 

The  following  directors  were 
elected  at  the  same  time:  Chair- 
man ARTHUR  B.  NEWHALL,-  and 
Chester  A.  Brown,  LAWRENCE 
CLAYTON,  Warren  MacPherson, 
K.  B.  Osborn,  and  W.  CRAIG 
STEELE. 


JACK  M.  LOVE  is  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Plastics 
Modern  Company  of  Spokane, 
Washington,  a Wholesale  distrib- 
uting  company.  He  also  owns  Jack 
M.  Love's  Agency  for  the  northwest, 
embracing  Oregon,  Washington, 
northern  Idaho  and  western  Mon- 
tana. 


Mr.  Love  has  sponsored  a radio 
program  on  plastics  twice  a week 
for  the  past  two  years,  and  has 
given  many  speeches  on  plastics 
throughout  the  northwest.  He  is 
governor  of  a speaking  organiza- 
tion  called  Toastmasters. 


GEORGE  ALEXANDER  and  C.  F. 
LUCKS  were  the  two  main  speak- 
ers  at  the  September  dinner  meet- 
ing  of  the  Central  Ohio  Section  of 
the  Society  of  Plastics  Engineers. 
Mr.  Alexander,  assistant  plant 
manager  of  the  General  Electric 
laminating  plant  at  Coshocton, 
Ohio,  spoke  on  laminates.  Mr. 
Lucks,  Battelle  Memorial  Institute, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  spoke  on  "Tech- 
nology— The  Hub  of  Better  Living." 
Mr.  Lucks  is  also  president  of  the 
Columbus  Technical  Council. 


classified  ads 


Minimum  space  iive  lines,  Count  seven  words 
to  a line.  $1.50  a line  per  insertion.  Cash 
with  order. 


SALESMEN  and  DISTRIBUTORS  wanted  for 
custom  Laminating.  Open  capacity  for  Lami- 
nating available.  Apply  to:  Trimount  Textile 
& Plastic  Co.,  106  South  St.,  Boston  11,  Mass. 

Practical  Plastics 
Eabrication — Internal  Carving 
New  Classes  Now  Forming 
Approved  G.  I.  Bill  P.  L.  346  & 16 

ENTERPRISE  SCHOOL  OF  PLASTICS 
81  Willoughby  St„  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y, 
Write  Dept.  P. 

WANTED — Large  engineering  firm  wishes  to 
aoquire  several  complete  plastics  plants 
through  purchase  of  (1)  Capital  stock,  (2)  as- 
sets,  (3)  machinery  and  equipment,  whole  oi 
in  part.  Personnel  retained  where  possible, 
strictest  cbnfidence.  Box  1241,  1474  Broadway, 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

TWO  2 OZ.  HPM  3 TIE  BAR  HYDRAULIC  IN- 
JECTION  PRESSES  AND  TWO  4 OZ.  REED 
PRENTICE  HYDRAULIC  PRESSES.  ATTRACTIVE 
PRICE.  SUPERIOR  PLASTICS  DIVISION,  426 
N.  OAKLEY  BLVD.,  CHICAGO  12,  ILL. 


PLASTICS 

$2  per  year 

quick,  easy  reading 
for  bitsy  execulivesl 


DR.  HERBERT  FINEBERG  has  been 
appointed  chief  chemist  of  the 
Glyco  Products  Company,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Natrium,  West 
Virginia.  Dr.  Fineberg  received  his 
Ph.D.  and  worked  under  Dr.  C.  S. 
Marvel  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
on  butadiene  polymers  and  copoly- 
mers.  He  has  served  as  consultant 
with  several  companies  on  special 
chemical  engineering  problems. 

ROBERT  S.  ARIES,  presideni  of  R. 
S.  Aries  & Associates  Consulting 
Engineers  and  Economists,  and 
professor  at  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Brooklyn,  addressed  the  Societe 
de  Chimie  Industrielle  in  Paris  on 
the  subject  of  the  American  Plas- 
tics Industry  and  its  Relation  to 
the  European  Plastics  Industry.  He 
gave  another  lecture  to  the  Fed- 
eration  de  Chimie  in  Bruxelles,  Bel- 
gium,  on  a similar  topic,  and  a 
lecture  on  "Recent  Developments 
in  The  American  Plastics  Industry" 
to  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  in  Paris. 

Dr.  Aries  has  just  returned  from 
a two  months  tour  of  Western 
Europe,  where  his  firm  is  engaged 
in  the  erection  and  remodelling  of 
a number  of  plants. 
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whafs  new  . 


The  Baldwin  LocomotiTe  Works.  940  Simpson 

Street.  Eddystone,  Pa.,  has  issued  a new 
bulletin,  #286,  which  carries  21  photographs 
of  standard  and  custom  built  steam  platen 
presses  for  use  in  the  fabricating  of  beiting, 
brake  lining,  druggists'  sundries,  gaskets, 
packing,  grinding  wheels,  insulating  board, 
linoleum,  molded  rubber  goods,  plastic 
laminates,  plywoods,  polished  plastic  sheets, 
printing  plates  and  mats.  rubber  tile  and 
wallboard. 


Thi$  new  Hght-weight  hydraulic  press,  designad 
espeeiaUy  for  hot  taminating,  has  been  sntro^ 
di/ced  by  the  Columbia  Machinery  and  fngineer- 
ing  Corporation,  Hamilton,  Ohio.  With  ten  open- 
ings  and  60"  x 80"  platens,  the  press  operates 
on  a unique  principle  in  which  the  base  rises 
in  operation,  taking  the  place  of  the  eustomary 
pressure  platen.  This  permrfs  lighter  construction 
and  considerable  saving  in  cost  without  sacrifice 
in  strength. 


The  C.  I.  Taqliabue  Corporation,  614  Frellng- 

huysen  Avenue,  Newark  5,  New  Jersey,  has 
published  a revised  36-page  catalog  which 
illustrotes  and  descrlbes  in  detail  the  com- 
pany's  complete  line  of  Celectray  potentiom- 
eter  pryrometers,  which  are  distinguished  by 
their  unique  construction,  embodying  a pho- 
totube,  a beam  of  light  and  a mirror  gai- 
vanometer. 


The  Celanese  Corporation  of  America,  180 

Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.,  has 
developed  a new  flame  and  heat  resistant 
cellulose  acetate  thermoplastic  material.  It 
was  exhlbited  at  the  National  Plastics  Expo- 
sition  recently.  Called  Lumarith  XF,  it  bridges 
the  gap  between  the  thermoplastic  and  ther- 
mosetting  plastics  by  combining  the  flame 
and  heat  resistance  of  the  latter  with  the 
easy  moldability  and  color  range  of  the 
former. 


The  AUis-Chalmers  Monufacturing  Company, 

South  70th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  has 
released  a new  four-page  bulietin  showing 
a three-way  saving  in  the  form  of  lower  in- 
stallation,  insurance  and  maintenance  costs 
from  their  explosion-proof  motors. 

The  motor’s  safe,  simple  and  accessible  con- 
struction is  discernible  from  a sectional  view 
which  shows  how  ventilating  air  is  drawn 
through  the  unit  by  a fan  inside  the  end 
bell  and  evenly  distributed  over  the  stator 
Shell  without  coming  in  contact  with  windings. 

Allis-Chalmers  explosion-proof  motors  are 
available  in  sizes  from  1 to  250  horsepower. 
They  carry  the  Underwriters'  label  for  Class 
I,  Group  D,  and  Class  II,  Groups  G and  F 
locations.  According  to  the  bulletin,  larger 
motors  for  hazardous  locations  are  available 
in  sizes  up  to  3,000  hp.  and  lorger. 


The  Rohm  & Haas  Company,  222  West 

Washington  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa.,  has 
announced  that  the  merger  of  Rohm  & Haas 
with  The  Resinous  Products  and  Chemical 
Company  has  been  approved  by  the  stock- 
holders  of  both  companies.  Previous  to  the 
merger,  the  relationshlp  between  the  two 
firms  had  been  very  dose.  The  controlling 
stock  interest  in  both  companies  was  held  ' 
by  the  same  group,  and  manufacturing 
and  seiling  operations  were  interrelated. 

Organized  in  1926,  The  Resinous  Products 
and  Chemical  Company  had  pioneered  in 
the  development  and  manufacture  of  syn- 
thetic  resins  for  the  coatings,  plywood,  paper 
and  other  industries.  Rohm  & Haas  started 
in  1909  to  manufacture  ond  seil  Oropon, 
the  original  enzyme  bate,  and  other  products 
important  to  the  leather  industry. 


The  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Co„  Wilm- 

ington  98,  Delaware,  have  opened  a new 
laboratory  on  the  property  of  the  company's 
Newburgh  plant.  The  three-story  building  of 
reinforced  concrete  and  brick  contains  the 
most  nfodern  equipment  for  the  development 
and  testing  of  coated  fabrics  and  sheeting 
under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  The  new  facili- 
ties  will  permit  the  Du  Pont  Company  to  en- 
large  the  scope  of  its  scientific  research.  They 
will  be  used  both  in  connection  with  research 
for  the  improvement  of  existing  products  and 
processes  as  well  as  for  investigations  looking 
to  the  development  of  new  products.  The  labo- 
ratory is  directed  by  R.  E.  Thomas  and  is  part 
of  the  Chemical  Dlvision  of  Du  Pont’s  Fabrics 
and  Finishes  Department.  Mr.  Thomas,  Q 
graduate  of  Cornell,  has  been  engaged  in 
chemical  research  for  the  company  since  1922. 


The  M.  W.  Kellogg  Company,  22S  Broadway, 

New  York  7,  N.  Y.,  has  announced  the 
commerclal  production  fn  limited  quantilies 
of  Kel-F,  an  unusually  stable,  high  tempera- 
ture  thermoplastic.  This  new  plastic  is  a 
polymer  of  trifluorochloroethylene.  4/5  of  its 
weight  is  made  up  of  two  halogens,  fluorine 
and  chlorine.  In  its  natural  state,  it  is 
colorless  and  transparent,  although  it  can 
be  blended  with  solid  fillers  and  coloring 
agents. 


Monsanto  Chemical  Company,  Plastic  Divi- 

sion,  Springfield,  has  announced  through  the 
general  manager  of  sales.  James  R.  Tumbull, 
that  the  Industrial  and  Surface  Coating 
Resins  sales  department  has  been  divided 
into  two  groups. 

One  of  the  new  sales  groups,  the  Ad- 
hesives  and  Industrial  Resins  department, 
will  be  headed  by  E.  Everett  Decker,  formerly 
district  manager  at  Lockport,  New  York,  for 
Monsanto's  Western  Division.  Assisting  him 
will  be  Edmund  S.  Bauer,  Jr.,  formerly  as- 
sistant  sales  manager  of  the  Industrial  and 
Surface  Coatings  Resins  sales  department. 
The  products  of  the  department  will  inciude 
Resinox  and  Resimene  resins,  other  than 
molding  materials,  and  plywood  adhesives, 
bonding  resins  and  glues. 

Albert  W.  Dunning  will  continue  as  sales 
manager  of  the  Surface  Coatings  Resins  de- 
partment, assisted  by  William  C.  Davis, 
until  now  a member  of  the  Sales  Develop- 
ment Department.  In  addition  to  surface 
coating  resins,  the  department  will  be  re- 
sponsible  for  the  sale  of  styrene  monomer 
produced  at  the  company's  rebuilt  Texas 
City,  Texas  plant,  and  for  formaldehyde, 
Boon  to  be  produced  at  a new  plant  in 
Springfield. 

The  changes  are  the  result  of  the  transfer 
of  the  company's  Lockport.  New  York,  opera- 
tion to  Springfield,  Tumbull  said. 


Plax  Corporation.  76  Talcott  Road,  West  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  has  announced  the  adop- 
tion  -of  the  brand  nome  "Plaxpak"  for  all 
packaging  materials  produced  of  Plax  poly- 
ethylene.  The  name  will  apply  to  film,  "Lay- 
fiat”  seamless  tublng,  and  blownware. 


The  Dow  Chemical  Company,  1000  Main 

Street,  Midland,  Michigan,  has  announced 
two  new  basic  types  of  Styron.  The  new 
materials,  known  as  Styron  637  and  Styron 
475,  greally  expand  the  applications  of  pres- 
ent types  of  polystyrene  where  light  stability 
and  toughness  were  not  sufficient. 

Styron  475,  while  basically  polystyrene, 
differs  from  it  in  the  following  characteristics: 
(1)  Its  elongation  at  break  is  approximately 
10  times  that  of  regulor  polystyrene  and  (2) 
its  impact  strength  is  three  to  five  times 
greater. 

This  new  material  is  designed  primarily  to 
fill  the  gap  which  exists  between  rigid  di- 
mensionally  stable  polystyrene  and  the  tough 
cellulosic  derivatlve  plastics. 

Styron  637,  the  other  new  material,  gives 
crystal  and  certain  polystyrene  colors  greatly 
added  light  stability.  It  increases  color  per- 
manence  lour  to  five  times  in  applications 
such  as  interlor  lighiing  ports,  lamp  shades, 
optical  parts,  etc. 


Just  announced  by  the  f.  J.  Stohes  Mochine 
Company.  5900  Tabor  Road.  Philadelphia.  Pa.. 
is  its  new  Model  294  dual-pressure  prefotmer. 
By  means  of  a Roating  die  toble.  pressure  is 
applied  from  both  tap  and  bottom  at  the  same 
time  to  produce  preforms  of  uniform  density 
throughout.  resulting  in  fewer  rejects  and  lower 
pre-heating  costs.  Preforms  are  produced  up  to 
4'*  diameter  with  o die  fill  of  24k".  Large  die 
area  permits  making  irregular  and  rectangular 
pieces  up  to  6**  in  length  ond  4*'  in  width. 
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"How  to  Buy  and  $eli  Plastics/'  written  in  lay 
language  and  designed  fo  acquaint  buyert  and 
merchandtsers  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
many  different  piastics  materialå,  has  just  been 
completed  by  the  Piastics  Materia/s  Manufac- 
turers  Association,  Tower  Bui/ding,  14th  and 
K Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  £>.  C.  Limifed 
quanfif/es  are  availabie. 


The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company.  Chemicals 

Division.  501  East  Preston  Street,  Baltimore  2, 
Maryland,  have  released  an  8-page  technical 
bulletin  presenting  for  the  first  time  the  prop- 
erties  of  the  new  resin,  Marvinol  VR-10,  and 
outlines  procedures  for  Processing  it,  empha- 
sizing  that  no  special  equipment  is  required 
for  Marvinol. 

"This  polyvinyl  chloride  type  resin  can  be 
processed  in  five  different  ways,  eliminating 
the  need  in  many  cases  for  using  a number 
of  single-purpose  resins  to  achieve  the  same 
thing,”  Mr.  Robert  H.  Kittner,  Martin  vice- 
president,  stated.  "Marvinol  can  be  calen- 
dered,  extruded,  used  as  dispersions,  and  it 
can  be  east  or  molded.  This’  opens  a wide 
variety  of  opplications,"  he  added. 

"The  many-purpose  characteristic  of  Mar- 
vinol offers  a definite  savings  in  plant  time, 
power  and  materials,"  Mr.  Kittner  said.  "Be- 
fore  Marvinol  there  was  no  choice  between 
using  at  least  several  resins — in  a large 
number  of  formulations — and  using  one  that 
did  many  jobs  in  a few  simpler  formulations. 
In  each  instance  Marvinol  processors  have 
used  standard  Chemicals  with  the  resin  and 
have  gotten  greater  heat  resistance  and  flex- 
ibility  at  low  temperature." 

Carbide  & Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation, 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City,  New  York,  has  an- 
nounced  new  large  produetion  facilities  for 
diisobutyl  ketone  have  permitted  a substan- 
tial  reduetion  in  the  price  of  this  solvent.  The 
advent  of  low  cost  diisobutyl  ketone  has  pro- 
moted  the  produetion  of  excellent  low  cost 
protective  and  decorative  coatings  and  has 
stimulated  research  on  its  use  as  a solvent 
extractant  and  chemical  intermediate. 

Diisobutyl  ketone  is  one  of  the  best  low 
cost  blush  resistant  nitrocellulose  solvents 
ovailable.  In  combination  with  isopropanol  99 
per  cent,  diisobutyl  ketone  replaces  medium 
evaporating  alcohols  and  yields  nitrocellu- 
lose coatings  of  equally  good  performance  at 
lower  cost.  It  is  an  efficient  dispersant  for 
organsols  based  on  "Vinylite"  resin  VYNV 
and  imparts  final  flow-out  to  vinyl  resin 
baking  enamels. 

The  Omni  Products  Corporation.  460  Fourth 

Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.,  has  announced 
that  two  new  important  brands  of  piastics 
materials  are  ready  for  foreign  distribution — 
Extruvin  and  Polystron  Omni.  The  former 


is  availabie  in  four  types  of  completely  for- 
mulated  compounds,  ready  for  use  in  extru- 
sion,  injeetion  molding,  calendaring,  and 
wire  covering  and  other  electrical  opplica- 
tions  without  the  addition  of  further  plasti- 
cizer  or  stabilizer. 

Polystron  Omni  designates  a high  grade 
of  poiystyrene  molding  materials.  Availabie 
in  an  unlimited  range  of  colors,  it  possesses 
unusual  clarity  and  uniformity. 

The  United  States  Plywood  Corporation. 

Weldwood  Building,  55  West  44th  Street, 
New  York  18,  N.  Y.,  has  announced  that 
nine  new  colors  have  been  developed  for 
Micarta.  They  are  blue  green,  wedgewood, 
greyed  yellow,  gray  green,  sandalwood, 
light  grey,  brown,  gunmetal  and  beige.  The 
colors  were  developed  following  recom- 
mendation  of  interior  decoratdrs,  designers, 
and  industrial  architects  who  were  inter- 
viewed  during  a nationwide  survey. 

The  National  Research  Corporation,  70  Memo- 
rial Drive,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  appointed 
Robert  A.  Stauffer  assistant  director.  James 
H.  Moore  has  been  promoted  to  director  of  the 
metals  department  succeeding  Mr.  Stauffer. 

Taber  Instrument  Corporation.  120  Goundry 

Street,  North  Tonawanda,  New  York,  has 
published  some  new  literature  containing  de- 
scriptions  and  illustrations  of  their  sheet 
plastic  fabricating  machines  that  crease,  fold, 
bead  or  draw.  Taber  machines  are  designed 
and  engineered  to  manufaeture  the  follow- 
ing Products  from  thermoplastic  sheeting:  1. 
Square  and  rectangulor  plastic  containers; 
2.  Seamless  drav/  containers;  3.  Beaded  lap- 
joint  cylinders;  4.  Folded  articles;  5.  Special 
fabricated  parts  and  shapes. 

Giddings  & Lewis  Machine  Tool  Company. 

Piastics  Division,  Fond  Du  Lac,  Wisconsin, 
are  manufaeturing  a large  new  5-ounce  ver- 
tical  injeetion  molding  machine  called  the 
TP-10.  The  TP-10  is  designed  to  handle  espe- 
cially  large  dies.  The  clear  die  space  is 
171/4"x21  ^4",  minimum  die  thickness  is  6", 
and  maximum  die  thickness  is  15".  Positive 
control  of  injeetion  speed  is  obtained  without 
affecting  injeetion  pressure.  Injeetion  pressure 
is  controlled  independently  without  affecting 
injeetion  speed.  The  quiel-running  TP-10  is 
provided  with  micrometer  adjustment  of  the 
heating  cylinder  to  permit  dose  control  of 
nozzle  pressure  against  the  sprue  bushing. 
This  adjustment  also  permits  ropid  purging 
of  the  heating  cylinder. 


This  new  "Model  ORR — L-5^'  tensile  tetter  for 
rubber  and  other  high~elongation  materials  is 
announced  by  Scott  Testers,  Inc.,  105  Blackstone 
St.,  Providence  1,  R.  I. 
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Nov.  3-S  . . . American  Society  of  Body 
Engineers,  Inc.,  Annual  Convenlion, 
Rackham  Memorial  Building,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Nov.  4-6  . . . Paint  Industries  Show,  Con- 
gress Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Nov.  14-20  . . . National  Radio  Week. 

Nov.  16-Dec.  11  . . . Exhibition  of  Modem 
Toys,  Cooper  Union  Museum,  New 
York  City,  New  York. 

Nov.  20-28  . . . National  Crafts  & Science 
Show,  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York  City,  New  York. 

1949 

Jan.  10-14  . . . Third  National  Materials 
Handling  Show,  Convention  Hall,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Jan.  14-21  . . . National  Sporting  Goods 
Exposition,  New  Coliseum,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Jan.  24-28  . . . Ninth  International  Heat- 
ing, Ventilating  and  Air  Conditioning 
Exposition,  International  Amphithea- 
tre,  Chicago,  Illinois.  American  Soci- 
ety of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engi- 
neers. 

Apr.  25-29  . . . Southern  Machinery  and 
Metals  Exposition,  Municipal  Audito- 
rium, Atlanta,  Georgia. 

May  2-5  ..  . International  Textile  Indus- 
tries Exposition,  Grand  Central  Palace, 
New  York  City,  New  York. 

Nov.  1-5  .. . Pacific  Chemical  Exposition, 
San  Francisco,  California. 
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Executives  may  write  direct  to  the 
companies  whose  names  are  given, 
mentioning  PLASTICS  magazine, 
as  frequently  there  is  a charge 
otherwise. 


1.  PARLON  — HERCULES  CHLORINATED 
RUBBER.  Hercules  Powder  Company,  908 
Market  Street,  Wilmington  99,  Delawore. 
This  revised  bobklet  contains  considerable 
new  information  on  the  use  of  Parlon  in 
printing  inks,  protective  coatings,  and  textile 
finishes  as  well  as  in  paper  coatings  and 
many  other  opplications.  The  cover  of  the 
booklet  itself  is  coated  with  a Parlon-base 
lacquer  to  illustrate  a relatively  new  use 
for  this  versatile  chemical. 

2.  DI-ACRO  SYSTEM  OF  DIE-LESS  DUPLI- 
CATING.  The  0'Neil-Irwin  Manufacturing 
Company,  317  Eighth  Avenue,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.  A 40-page  cotalog  which  con- 
tains the  latest  information  concerning  the 
numerous  opplications  of  Di-Acro  Precision 
Machines.  It  has  many  illustrations  of  the 
machines  at  w’ork  and  should  be  of  interest 
to  anyone  doing  research,  experimental  or 
production  work. 

3.  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  DIVISION. 

Chemical  Division,  Koppers  Company,  Inc., 
Koppers  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  Listing 
all  Products  offered  for  sale  by  the  Division, 
this  booklet  presents  the  structural  formula 
of  each  product,  together  with  brlef  informa- 
tion on  its  properties,  uses,  and  reactions. 

4.  VINYUTE  RESINS  AND  PLASTICS.  The 

Bakelite  Corporation,  unit  of  Union  Carbide 
and  Carbon  Corporation,  30  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  This  booklet  is  a concise 
authoritative  guide  which  describes  the 
forms,  properties  and  uses  of  Vinylite  reslns 
and  plastics,  and  shows  how  they  can  be 
utilized  to  assure  plastic  products  of  attrac- 
tive  appearance  and  long-lasting  service. 

5.  HARD  RUBBER  & PLASTICS  HANDBOOK 
— FIRST  EDITION.  The  American  Hard  Rub- 
ber Company,  11  Mercer  St.,  New  York  13, 
N.  Y.  This  56-page  booklet  contains  easy-to- 
consult  data  on  the  physical  and  electrical 
properties  of  Ace  hard  rubber  and  plastics, 
as  well  as  design  techniques  for  molded 
parts,  inserts,  assembly,  etc.,  for  hard  rubber 
and  plastics. 

S.  SANTICIZER  141 .. . THE  SAFE  PLASTI- 
CIZER.  Monsanto  Chemical  Company,  1700 
South  Second  Street,  St.  Louis  4,  Mlssourl.  A 
descriptlon  of  the  uses  and  properties  of 
Sonticizer  141.  Since  it  is  non-irrilating,  it  is 
suitable  for  use  in  vinyl  hospital  sheets,  ana- 
tomical  restorations,  shoes,  dentures,  and 
baby  pants. 


Originally  designed  by  the  Hufford  Machine 
Works,  Inc,,  207  North  Broadway,  Redondo 
Beacb,  California,  for  use  with  Hufford  ffydraulic 
Presses,  this  "Mechanical  Brain'*  is  adaptable 
tu  widety  varyinn  types  of  hydraulic  equipment. 
It  produces  a series  of  perfectiy  timed  repelitive 
motions  lo  multiple  ram  installations  utilizing 
hydraulic  cylinders. 


The  American  Hard  Rubber  Company,  1 1 
Mercer  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y.,  has  pub- 
lished  the  first  addition  of  a new  handbook 
on  hard  rubber  and  plastics.  It  contains  56 
pages  of  data  on  the  physical  and  electrical 
properties  of  Ace  hard  rubber  and  plastics, 
and  tables  of  tolerances,  weights,  and  stand- 
ard sizes  for  sheet,  rods,  tubes. 


Vandyke  Churchill  Co..  114  Liberty  St..  New 
York  City,  is  adding  the  area  served  by  its 
New  York  Office  organization  to  the  sales 
representation  it  has  long  provided  for  De- 
fiance  Machine  Works,  Inc.,  Defiance,  Ohio, 
through  its  offices  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Of  special  interest  of  the  moment  is  the 
distribution  of  Defiance  horizontal  boring 
mills,  production  drills  and  special  produc- 
tion machinery. 


The  Die-Mold  Corporation  has  moved  inio  its 
new  plant  at  6619  Motor  Avenue,  Mllwaukee 
13,  Wisconsiri.  The  trim,  modem  looklng  brick 
factory  building  provides  increased  floor 
space  for  expanded  shop  and  Office  facllltles 
and  the  additional  equipment  planned. 

The  Die-Mold  Corporation  is  specializing 
in  the  designing  and  building  of  dies,  molds 
and  tools  for  the  die-casting,  permanent  mold 
casting  and  plastic  industries.  Literature  is 
available  showing  Ihese  shop  facllltles,  ma- 
chinery list  and  plctures  of  parts  made  from 
dies  and  molds  bullt  by  the  firm. 


American  Cyanamid  Company,  Textile  Resin 
^Department,  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey,  have 
a product  which  is  very  helpful  to  the  weav- 
ing  and  flnlshlng  of  the  new  vinylidene 
chloride  plastic  woven  fabrlc  which  is  belng 
used  in  increasing  quantities  for  automobile 
Seat  covers  and  fashion  merchandise.  Called 
Aerotex  Softener-H,  it  prevents  formation  of 
slatic  electriclty.  The  product  was  originally 
developed  to  Irapart  softness  to  fabrlcs  con- 
structed  of  both  natural  and  rayon  fibers. 

Cyanamid  lechnicians  have  now,  in  col- 
laboration  with  textile  finishers  who  special- 
ize  in  the  flnlshlng  of  plastic  fabrics,  devel- 
oped a method  whereby  Aerotex-Softener-H 
can  be  applled  from  a bath  at  the  looms 
or  on  a warp  beamer.  After  the  initial  treat- 
ment,  static  electriclty  is  effectlvely  controlled 
both  during  the  weaving  and  the  flnlshlng. 

One  successful  method  of  application  is 
to  use  a trough  at  the  feed  end  of  the 
loom  with  a wlcklng  devlce  such  as  a wad 
I of  cotton  or  cloth  covered  roll.  A sufficlent 


amount  of  the  softener  is  supplied  in  this 
way  to  remove  the  usual  static  reaction. 

If  preferred,  Softener-H  can  also  be  ap- 
plied  as  the  warps  are  being  made  up  in 
the  beamer  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
has  been  described.  Aerotex  Softener-H  has 
been  used  for  some  months  as  an  anti-static 
agent  for  "Vinyon"  N,  rayon,  wool,  silk, 
nylon  and  other  fabrics. 

"Moonglo"  is  the  glamorous  new  pattern  in 

laminated  plastic  developed  by  the  Formica 
Company  of  Cincinnati.  As  the  specially  de- 
signed  Formica  exhibit  at  the  SPI  Third  Na- 
tional Plastic  Exposition  in  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York,  will  show,  the  new 
"Moonglo"  pattern  will  be  offered  in  a range 
of  eight  colors  and  in  all  grades  of  the 
Formica  line. 

"Moonglo  represents  a wholly  new  depar- 
ture  in  plastic  pattern  design,"  declares 
J.  Roger  White,  Formica  vice  president  and 
sales  manager.  He  points  out  that  while  pre- 
vious  patterns  have  been  representations  of 
linen,  wood,  marble  and  similar  materials, 
this  newest  design  meets  a growing  demand 
for  freshness,  distinction  and  complete  origi- 
nallty. 


The  new  Tri^Dyne  Motding  Press  produced  by  the 
Defiance  Machine  Works,  Inc.,  1940  Jackson 
BIvd.,  Defiance,  Ohio.  This  "Iwo-stage  injeclion" 
press  hos  received  14  months  of  experimenlalion 
under  aciual  production  conditions.  The  double 
stage  of  pressure  injection  gives  faster  and  more 
uniform  heating,  according  lo  the  firm. 


The  Chemical  Division.  Koppers  Company, 
Koppers  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Charles  D. 
Burton  as  manager  of  the  company's 
Chemaco  Plant.  The  plant,  which  colors  and 
compounds  three  major  plastics — poly- 
styrene,  ethyl  cellulose,  and  cellulose  aoetate 
— is  located  at  Berkeley  Helghts,  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Burton  succeeds  Karl  M.  Joehnck 
who  reslqned. 

The  0'NeiI-lrwin  Manufacturing  Company, 

317  Eighth  Avenue,  Minneapolis  15,  Min- 
nesota, has  announced  the  Dl-Acro  Engineer- 
ing Service,  under  which  the  Services  of  the 
company's  engineering  department  are  at 
customer's  dlsposal.  The  company  will  ex- 
perlment  with  forming  and  duplicating 
problems  in  order  to  determlne  how  the 
Dl-Acro  system  of  Die-Less  Duplicating  can 
be  economically  applled  to  a partlcular 
application. 

All  the  customer  or  prospectlve  customer 
has  to  do  is  send  0'Neil-Irwin  blueprints, 
sketches  or  samples  of  parts,  together  with 
a few  pleces  of  material  for  testing  pur- 
poses. 
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their  pelleted  molding 
materials  packed  in  the  . • 


50  LB. 

BAG  CONTAINER 


• ACCURATE  when 
specific  quantities 
are  required  ! 

• EASIER  TO  HANDLE  ! 

• EASIER  TO  POUR  ! 


GERING  ENGINEERING  MAKES  FINE  PLASTICS  BETTER 


If  you’re  working  with  VINYL  RESINS 

find  out  why  manufacturers 

are  turning  to  MARVINOL® 

jHere’s  why  manufacturers  of  plastic  or  elastomeric 
Products  are  specifying  Marvinol . . . the  hetter  vinyl  resin! 

More  sales  appeal! 

Plastics  made  from  Marvinol  may  be  transparent,  brilliantly 

or  delicately  colored  . . . are  easily  cleaned,  have  greater  low 

, , . temperature  flexibility.  Marvinol  offers  superior  stability  in 

longer  lasting, 

Processing  and  in  end  product.  High  molecular  weight  gives 
it  extra  toughness  and  "dryness,”  yet  it  is  easy  to 
calender,  extrude,  injection  mold,  disperse  or  process  into 
unplasticized  rigids. 

More  uniformity! 

Marvinol  resins  are  a development  of  Martin  research 
and  Martin’s  quarter-century  of  plastics  experience. 
TheyVe  being  produced  in  the  world’s  most  modern  chemi- 
cal plant  to  assure  you  of  unexcelled  uniformity. 

More  cooperation,  too! 

The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company  does  not  compound  or 
fabricate  in  the  plastics  field.  Martin  sales  engineers  and  a 
fully  equipped  customer  service  laboratory  offer  maximum 
technical  cooperation.  For  further  information,  write  on 
your  company  letterhead  to:  Chemicals  Division,  Dept. 
P-10,  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.,  Baltimore  3,  Md. 


Offers  bigber 
resisfance 
to  beat 
and  ligbt. 


Sa  attractive, 

sa  easy  to  dean. 


4t€iW^noC 


Resins,  Plasticizers  and  Stabilizers,  Produced  by  (he  Chemicals  Division  of 
THE  GLENN  L.  MARTIN  COMPANY— 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTION 
“Better  Products,  Greater  Progress.  Are  Made  by  Martin” 


manufacturers  OF:  Martin  2«0*2  alrliner»  • Advoncad  military 
atreroft  • Aerlal  gon  tyrrefi  ♦ Marvinol  r«*ini  (Martin  Chamkots  Divl- 
fion)  • DEVELOPERS  OF:  Rotary  wing  aircraft  (Martin  Rotawingi  Division)  • 
Mareng  fual  tank»  (licensed  to  U,  S.  Rubber  Co.)  • Honeycomb  construction 
motariol  (licensad  to  U.  S.  Plywood  Corp.)  • Strotovlsion  oarial  ra-broadcosting 
(in  coniunetlon  with  Wattinghouse  Electric  Corp.)  • LEADERS  IN  RESEARCH  to 
guard  tha  paaca  and  build  battar  living  In  meny  for>raoching  flaids. 
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GENERAL  INDUSTRIES  CO. 
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with  DEFIANCE 
PREFORM  PRESS 


Central  Industries  have  4 Defiame  Presset/ 
No.  45  for  big  preforms  shown  here.  In 
addicion,  3 No.  20  Defiance  Presses  <75 
ton  capacicy)  boost  produccion  of  smaller 
preforms. 


General  Industries  Co., 

Elyria,  Ohio — world’s 
largest  producer  of  plastic 
handles  for  electric  irons — 
increased  production  517% 
with  a Defiance  Model  45 
Preform  Press  on  the  job! 

With  its  200  ton  capacity, 
the  Defiance  No.  45  made 
one  BIG  Preform  do  the 
work  of  6 — also  elimi- 
nated  a charge  of  loose 
powder  which  formerly 
had  to  be  weighed  out 
on  each  handle.  The 
result — only  one  set  of 
dies  instead  of  two. 
faster  loading  at  the 
molding  press,  no  weld 
lines,  less  waste,  and 
517%  greater  production! 

Throughout  the  industry,  progressive  molders 
like  General  Industries  are  stepping  up  production 
and  quality  of  preforms  by  using  Defiance  Presses. 
Defiance  can  do  the  same  for  you.  Write  for  Bul- 
letins.  Defiance  Machine  Works,  Inc.,  2325 
Madison  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

98  YEARS  OF  PRECISION  MANUFACTURING 

DEFIANCE 

PLASTIC  PREFORM  PRESSES 


f 


Old  Way^6  Preforms,  plus  a 
charge  of  loose  powder,  required 
for  each  handle. 


Defiante  one  preform  — re» 

placing  6! 


HUMIDI-HEATER... 


for  Tropical  Plants  in 
your  living  room? 


D«sign»d  by  Product  Techniciant,  Inc. 


• Somewhere,  in  the  future,  there  is  a plastic  dish  and  dome  with  heat- 
ing  element  and  water  to  produce  the  controlled  heat  and  humidity 


COMPRESSION,  TRANSFER  AND 
INJECTION  MOLDING  • AUTO- 
MATIC ROTARY  MOLDING  FOR 
MASS  PRODUCTION  • EXTRUDED 
VINYL  OR  ACETATE  TUBES  AND 
SHAPES  • MOLD  ENGINEERING 
AND  COMPLETE  MOLD  SHOP. 


necessary  for  growing  tropical  plants  at  home.  When,  and  if,  it  is  mar- 
keted,  Auburn  engineers  can  decide  what  parts  should  be  plastic  molded 
. . . and  the  right  plastic  for  the  job. 

Since  1876,  Auburn  has  pioneered  and  grown  with  the  plastics  in- 
dustry.  Today  the  Auburn  mold-mark  has  come  to  mean  quality,  de- 
livered  on  time,  at  reasonable  cost.  Auburn  Button  Works,  Inc.,  550 


McMaster  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

eered  Plastics 


MOLD  MARK 


Auburn  Button  Works,  Inc. 

MOLDERS  SINCE  1876  • AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 
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Ingenious  New 

Technical  Methods 

To  Help  You 
Increase  Efficiency 


Light  Projector  Increases 
Thread  Grinding  Production 


Produclion  of  thread  grinding  ma- 
chines  can  now  be  increased 
through  the  use  of  a light  pro- 
jecting  device  called  the  Thread 
Pick-up  Projector.  The  thread 
prohle  appears  in  a viewing 
screen,  magnified  20  times, 
thereby  permitting  accurate 
visual  adjustments. 

In  operalion  the  Thread  Pick-up 
Projector  is  placed  alongside 
the  thread  grinding  machine. 
A Dalzen  Thread  Grinder, 
Model  No.  1,  is  shown  above. 
While  the  machine  is  grinding 
the  thread,  the  operator,  using 
the  Light  Pick-up  Projector,  ao- 
justs  a "dog”  on  the  next  piece 
to  be  ground.  When  the  "dog” 
and  piece  are  then  placed  in  the 
thread  grinder  the  thread  pro- 
file  is  automatically  in  location, 
ready  for  grinding  immediately. 


Thread  Pick-up  Projector 


Even  the  most  inexperienced  per- 
sonnel  can  "pick  up  the  thread” 
using  this  instrument  after  only 
a few  minutes  demonstration. 
Grinding  is  also  done  more  ac- 
curately  and  the  viewer  per- 
mits  measurements  of  reliefs, 
notches,  etc.  to  .0005  inch. 

Efficiency  of  production  can  also 
be  increased  through  the  use  of 
chewing  gum.  The  act  of  chew- 
ing  helps  relieve  nervous  ten- 
sion  and  seems  to  make  the 
Work  go  easier  and  faster.  For 
these  reasons,  Wrigley’s  Spear- 
mint  Chewing  Gum  is  being 
made  available  more  and  more 
by  plant  owners  everywhere. 


CompltU  details  may  he  obtained  from 
Acme  Scientffic  Company 
14^7  West  RanJolph,  Chicago  7,  Illinois 
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DISGUSTED  WITH 
DOWN  TIME? 


Time  to  switch 
to  G-E  Silicone 
Mold  Release  Agents! 


Is  your  rubber  or  plastics  mold- 
ing  production  being  held  up  by 
too  much  down  time?  Then  here's 
the  answer  to  your  problem. 
Switch  to  General  Electric  sili- 
cones  for  your  mold  release  agents. 

These  amazing  oils  and  water- 
diluted  emulsions  prevent  stick- 
ing  of  binders  or  molded  parts 
and  molds.  They  penetrate  the 
smallest,  most  intricate  mold  cav- 
ities  with  ease.  And  moreover, 
they  wet  mold  surfaces  readily, 
because  of  their  relatively  low 
surface  tension. 

AU  this  adds  up  to  increased 
production.  G-E  silicone  oils  and 


emulsions  do  not  build  up  in 
molds.  Thus  molds  do  not  need 
frequent  cleaning  . . . down  time  is 
reduced.  In  addition,  reject  losses 
are  cut  to  the  minimum  because 
products  are  easily  released  from 
molds  untorn,  unscratched. 

Order  General  Electric  silicone 
oil  #9981  LTNV-70  (low  viscos- 
ity),  #81092  (high  viscosity),  sili- 
cone emulsion  #81024  (75%  sili- 
cone) or  #81099  (35%  silicone) 
in  any  quantity  from  pints  to 
drums.  Quick  delivery.  Write  for 
more  details.  Chemical  Depart- 
ment, General  Electric  Company, 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Please  address  inquiries  about  G-E  silicone  oUs  to  Resin  and  Insulation  Ma- 
terials Division,  Chemical  Department',  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady  6,  N.  Y. 
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letters  to  the  editor 


Dear  Sir: 

We  are  very  much  interested  in  obtaining 
the  names  of  manufacturers  of  tooth  brush 
containere  and  soap  boxes  which  are  being 
sold  at  the  chain  stores. 

Appreciating  whatever  assistanæ  you  may 
give  us  in  this  regard. 

R.  A.  Mayoralgo 

Asst.  Sec.-Treas. 

L R.  Aquinaldo,  Inc. 

79  Walker  St. 

New  York  13.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

Can  you  name  me  one  or  more  possiblo 
sources  of  supply  for  a sheeting  about  1/16 
inch  thick,  but  impregnated  with  fine  net 
cloth  to  prevent  stretching. 

This  is  supposed  to  contain:  polyvinyl  ace- 
tate,  butyl  phthalyl,  butyl  glycollate,  dibutyl 
phthalate,  and  coloring. 

It  should  be  laminated  on  cellophane  to 
prevent  sticking  together  until  used  (cello 
easily  removed  with  moisture).  One  side  of 
the  sheet  should  be  tacky  enough  to  adhere 


to  and  mold  to  form  a more  or  less  perma- 
nent coating  on  uneven  hard  rubber  or  plas- 
tic,  and  be  resilient  enough  to  retain  its  new 
shape  and  not  "ooze"  away  on  repeated 
pressure  by  fingers.  After  forming  the  cello 
can  then  be  removed  from  the  other  side. 

Any  help  you  can  give  me  on  this  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.  I have  written  several 
of  the  leading  plastic  people,  but  so  far 
without  result. 

Vernon  E,  Baker 

Elyria,  Ohio 

Dear  Sir: 

I understand  you  publish  a magazine  called 
Plastics. 

We  are  a firm  of  Consulting  engineers  ond 
more  and  more  we  are  being  confronted  with 
the  substitution  of  plastics  for  metal  and 
while  we  have  a general  knowledge  of  plas- 
tics such  as  anyone  would  have  who  has 
been  closely  connected  with  manufacturing 
for  nearly  50  years,  the  writer  is  confronted 
with  the  same  situation  which  has  arisen  in 
the  past  in  connection  with  the  introduction 
of  new  materials,  in  that  each  new  art  as  it 


comes  along  creates  a jargon  which  is  very 
confusing  to  anyone  except  the  expert  in  that 
particular  art. 

The  particular  curse  which  seems  to  have 
descended  on  the  plastics  industry  is  that 
while  its  basis  is  chemical,  each  manufac- 
turer  of  plastic  picks  out  some  trade  mark 
and  refers  to  some  substance,  which,  while 
il  might  be  well  known  to  chemists  by  its 
chemical  name,  becomes  something  else 
through  the  use  of  trade  names. 

This  is  very  confusing.  For  example,  I see 
in  literature  continual  reference  to  polyethy- 
lene.  Not  being  a chemist,  I tried  to  find  out 
whot  it  is  and  wind  up  learning  that  it  is 
a product  of  polymerizing  ethylene  to  semi- 
solid  and  solid  polymers.  In  others  words,  it 
is  a solid  substance  made  of  ethylene. 

Now  I find  out  that  there  are  manufac- 
turers  of  this  substance  (which  iii  my  rough 
and  crude  way  I call  solid  ethylene  and 
which  is  technically  called  polyethylene),  but 
these  manufacturers  do  not  call  it  by  that 
name.  Each  manufacturer  has  some  pet 
name  for  it.  Du  Pont  calls  it  Polythene  and 
Monsanto  has  some  other  name  for  it.  . 

H.  R.  Van  Deventer 

H.  R.  Van  Deventer,  Inc. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  have  today  subscribed  to  your  "Plas- 
tics" through  Solle  Readers  Service,  Min- 
neapolis. 

Will  you  please  furnish  us  with  the  name 
of  a manufacturer  or  a number  of  manufac- 
turers of  plastic  spoons  and  forks,  picnic 
size. 

Dan  R.  Olinger 

Midland  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

1018  Phoenix  Bldg. 

Minneapolis  1,  Minn. 
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2 & 3-DIMENSIONAL 


ENGRAVER 


Permits  accurate  reproduction  of 
three-dimensional  rriEister  on  any  of 
four  reduction  ratios. 


Catalogue  on  request 

MICO  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

78  TROWBRIDGE  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


OMNI  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

4M  FOURTH  AVENUE  • NEW  YORK  I*.  RY.  • PHONE  ie(IN«TON  CAIU  OMNtPROM 

PLASTICS  DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN  CVANAMIO  CD. 
PLASTICS  OIVUtON 
NBW  YOU 

AMERICAN  PLASTICS  CORPORATION 
HEW  YOU 

,BALL  k JEVEtX.  WC. 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

CATAUN  CORPORATION 
OP  AMERICA 
NEW  YOU 

DETROIT  MOLO  BNCINBBRINC  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

DURG2  PLASTICS  k CHEMICALS,  tot. 
NORTH  TONAWANDA.  N.  Y. 

W.  T.  LA  ROSE  k ASSOCIATU 
TBOY,  H.  Y. 

LIVINCSTON8  BNGtNEERJNO  CO. 
BOSTON.  li«ASS. 

NATIONAL  RUBBER  MACH.  CO. 
PLASTICS  OtVtSION 
AXRON,  OHIO 

NtXON  NITRATION  WOUS 
NIKON,  N.  }. 

PEERLESS  ROLL  LBAP  CO.  INC 
UNION  CITY,  N.  }. 

RUOOLPH  R.  SIEBERT 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

STANDARD  TOOL  CO. 
LBOMINSTSI,  MASS. 

WATSON-STIU.MAN  COMPANY 
PLASTICS  HACHINSRY  DIVlStON 
ROSEU.E.  N.  ]. 

IN  REPLY  PLEASE  REFER  TO:  PL/PROU 

SeptAbør  fl),  1948 


Noman  L*  H«r«^ 

Idltor 

VLaSTICS" 

342  Madlson  ATama 
New  Tozk  17,  M.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Heraey: 

I am  Rire  that  your  raadera  will  ba  lotaraatad  in  tba 
aocloaad  relaaea  eoncaming  tba  markatlag  of  new  branda 
of  Tloyla  and  polyatyreoa  by  Omni.  You  ara,  of  couraa, 
awara  that  Omni  la  tba  forasoat  export  organl2atlon 
aogagad  In  dlatrlbutlng  a eonplata  lina  of  plaatlca 
materiala,  macblsary,  and  aqulpnant. 

1 would  llKa  to  taka  tba  opportunity  to  eoogratulata 
you  on  tba  floa  Job  you  are  doing  In  malntalnlog 
Vlaøtlca"  aa  aaaaotlal  readlng  for  tba  Induatry. 


Very  truly  youra. 


mc:AS 

Kno. 


F.M 

cun' 


3ttbaimar 
irga  of  Fronotion 
^FHODOOrS  OORFORATION 


Facts  and  Ideas  for  executive  reading, 
is  a consistent  policy  for  Plastics. 
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XATlOl^AL  LO€K 

SOLVED  THESE 

PROBLEMS  IX  STOVE  HARDWARE 


For  many  years.  National  Lock’s  ability  to  interpret ...  to  design  ...  to  produce  has 
been  eflectively  utilized  by  leading  gas,  electric  and  other  range  nianufacturers.  During 
this  time,  our  wide  experience  in  plastics  has  proven  invaluable.  But  even  beyond  that, 
experience  gained  in  helds  other  than  plastics  has  provided  the  ability  to  handle  many 
diversified  jobs  . . . for  example,  range  hardware  combining  plastics  and  metal.  Con- 
sistently,  so  we’ve  been  told,  our  grasp  of  the  problem  and  the  steps  taken  to  solve  it 
have  pleased  those  with  whom  we’ve  worked.  This  conhdehce  in  us  means  a lot. 

Today  the  specialists  in  our  plastics  division  are  ready  to  serve  you  in  solving  your 
problem  in  plastics.  Call  on  us.  Our  years  of  experience  are  available  to  you  now. 

I N J E C T I 0 N • C 0 M P R E S S I 0 N • A N D TRANSFER  MOLDING 


IVATIONAL  LOCK  COMPAXY 


ROCKFORD 

PLASTICS 


• I L L I N O 

DIVISION 
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40%  of  1948  Toy  Soles 

The  use  of  plastics  in  the  manufac- 
facture  of  toys  is  still  on  the  increase, 
despite  the  fact  that  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year  other  raw 
materials  used  by  the  industry  were 
more  available  during  last  year. 
F.  A.  Abbiati,  assistant  manager  of 
Monsanto  Chemical  Company's 
Plastics  Division,  has  reported  that 
almost  40%  of  the  toy  industry's 
350  to  500  million  dollar  1948  sales 
will  be  for  items  made  of  plastics. 

"If  the  high  expectations  of  the 
toy  manufacturers  are  realized  this 
year,"  Abbiati  said,  "the  dollar 
volume  will  be  nearly  double  that 
of  1947."  He  added  that  the  plastic 
material  consumption  will  increase 
in  the  same  proportion. 


PVM  Supply 

The  General  Aniline  and  Film  Corp. 
of  New  York  City  has  announced 
that  it  can  now  supply  polyvinyl 
methyl  ether  (PVM)  in  pilot  plant 
quantities.  PVM  is  said  to  be  solu- 
ble  in  a variety  of  organic  solvents 
as  well  as  in  cold  water. 

It  is  available  in  an  unmodified 
form  as  a highly  viscous  mass,  or 
as  80%  PVM  solution  in  water  or 
50(?f  PVM  solution  in  water  for  con- 
venient  dispersion. 


Cotton-Plastic  Market 

Cotton's  new  alliance  with  the  plas- 
tics industry  may  prove  a major 
factor  in  more  than  doubling  con- 
sumption of  the  fiber  by  the  shoe 
industry,  the  National  Cotton  Coun- 
ciTs  market  research  department 
has  announced. 

Such  new  developments  as  vinyl 
resin  iabrics  and  electro-coated  cot- 
tons  were  regarded  by  manufac- 
turers as  a "shot  in  the  arm"  for 
cotton  which  already  provides  al- 
most 40%  of  the  total  materials 
used  in  shoe  manufacture. 

Council  onalysts  determined  that 
cotton's  use  in  shoes  is  based  on 
such  primary  considerations  as 


strength,  absorbency,  adhesive  j 
quality,  and  economy.  Coated  cot- 
ton fabrics  hold  certain  strategic 
advanlages  over  leather,  they 
found,  including  uniformity,  resis- 
tance  to  abrasion  and  water,  non- 
scuffing  ond  freedom  from  cracking. 


TRIETHYL  CITRATE 
ACETYL  TRIETHYL 
CITRATE 


Goodyear's  "Tuf-Lite" 

The  Chemical  Division  of  the  Good- 
Year  Tire  & Rubber  Co.  has  an- 
nounced the  successful  marriage  of 
plastics  with  rubber,  both  natural 
ond  synthetic,  to  form  an  entirely 
new  family  of  rubber-plastic  prod- 
ucts.  The  material  is  being  used  for 
football,  polo  and  industrial  safety 
helmets,  golf  clubs,  bowling  pins 
and  scores  of  other  shock  resistant 
items. 


Pla4ti(U/^eAA,  jjM. 


CELLULOSE  ACETATE 

CELLULOSE  ACETATE 
BUTYRATE 


Water  white— lowvolatility— re- 


sistaiit  to  discoloration  by  light. 

CHAS.  PFIZER  & CO.,  Inc. 


81  Ma'den  Lone,  New  Yprk  7 
211  E.  Water  Street,  Chicago  11 
605  Third  Street,  San  Francisco  7 


cause  of  economies  in  production 
that  are  expected  to  be  made  when 
full  production  of  the  17  standard 
colors  is  attained. 

Prices  for  standard  materials 
range  from  '/a  to  17 '/at*  per  pound 
lower  than  for  non-standard  made- 
to-order  colors,  depending  on  quan- 
tities ordered. 


The  exceptional  working  charac- 
teristics  and  wide  range  in  color 
possibilities  of  Tuf-Lite  mixtures 
greatly  increase  their  versatility  of 
application,  according  to  Herman 
R.  Thies,  manager  of  the  division. 
These  resin-rubber  blends  con  be 
readily  post-formed  and  can  be 
machined,  tapped  or  buffed  with 
ordinary  wood  or  metal  working 
equipment. 

Price  Adjustment 

The  Plaskon  Division  of  the  Libbey- 
Owens-Ford  Glass  Company  has 
announced  adjustment  in  the  prices 
of  urea  formaldehyde  molding  ma- 
terials. The  new  price  schedule  ties 
in  with  the  recently  announced  sys- 
tem of  17  standard  colors  which 
have  been  established  for  urea 
plastics  by  the  industry  and  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

In  most  cases  the  new  prices  are 
higher  than  those  previously  in 
effect,  due  to  increased  labor  and 
materials  costs.  In  certain  quantity 
brackets,  however,  the  standard 
colors  will  be  sold  at  prices  lower 
than  those  formerly  prevailing  be- 


Expansion 

According  to  Gordon  Brown,  vice 
president  of  the  Bakelite  Corp.,  the 
expansion  possibilities  for  the  plas- 
tics industry  do  not  lie  wholly  in 
items  readily  recognized  as  made 
of  plastics  but  rather  in  the  com- 
ponents  hidden  from  view. 

The  American  manufacturing 
community — whether  they  be  mak- 
ers  of  pottery,  clothing,  food  Prod- 
ucts, textile  or  gadgets — have  yet 
to  realize  that  through  plastics  the 
chances  for  product  improvement 
are  enhanced  beyond  their  imag- 
Inatlon. 


SPE  Conference 

The  Society  of  Plastics  Engineers, 
Inc.,  has  announced  that  the  Fifth 
SPE  Technical  Conference  is  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  on  January  19- 
21,  1949  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel.  This  meeting  is  for  technical 
representatives  from  various  con- 
sumers  of  plastics  together  with 
manufacturers  of  raw  materials 
and  molding  or  auxiliary  plastics 
equipment. 
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To  the  plastics  industry,  MOSINEE  stands  for 
paper-base  processing  materials  with  scientifically  controlled  chemical  and  physical 
properties,  quality  and  uniformity  . . . high  tensile  and  tear 

é 

strength  with  high  absorptive  capacity. 

Other  technical  characteristics  are  controlled  to  meet  specific 
plastics  production  requirements. 


MOSINEE  PAPER  MILLS  COMPANY  • MOSINEE,  WIS. 
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Production  vs  Distribution 

W.  R.  Dixon,  sales  manager  of  The 
Dow  Chemical  Co.,  states  that  dis- 
tribution of  plastic  retail  items  is 
still  continuing  at  a very  slow  pace. 
He  cites  the  fact  that  the  gross  out- 
put of  the  industry  could  be  in- 
creased  by  two  or  three  times,  were 
it  possible  to  develop  distribution 
techniques  as  efficient  as  its  pro- 
duction methods. 

Urea  Plastics  Available 

The  Plastics  Department  of  the 
American  Cyanamid  Company 
has  announced  that  much  greater 
quantities  of  urea  - formaldehyde 
molding  materials  and  resins  now 
ore  available.  This  development  is 
due  to  the  increased  availability 
of  the  urea  crystal  which  has  been 
in  short  supply  ever  since  the  end 
of  the  war. 

The  shortage  of  Beetle  plastic 
has  made  it  difficult  for  many  large 
plywood  plants  to  produce  as 
much  of  the  high  grade,  resin 
bonded  plywood  as  their  orders 
require.  It  is  believed  that  these 
product  delays  will  be  greatly 
eased  by  the  increase  in  these 
important  plastic  materials.  ■ 


Methacrylic  Acid 

Rohm  & Hass  Company  has  an- 
nounced that  monomeric  metha- 
crylic acid  is  now  available  in  com- 
mercial  quantities,  and  is  supplied 
in  a 40%  aqueous  solution  with  a 
purity  better  than  96%  and  a poly- 
mer  con  tent  of  less  than  0.1%. 

This  acid  polymerizes  fairly  easi- 
ly  to  give  a water-soluble  polymer 
and  may  be  copolymerized  with 
other  monomers  to  give  alkali- 
soluble  polymers. 

Key  Industrial  Application 

Industrial  Electronics  as  applied  to 
the  nation's  major  industrial  proc- 
esses,  such  as  plastics,  paint,  var- 
nishes,  Chemicals,  and  other  basic 
manufacturing  methods  requiring 
high  quality,  automatic,  low-cost 
Processing  has  been  singled  out  by 
government  experts  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Board, 
acting  under  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947,  as  one  of  14  key  in- 
dustrial applications  vital  to  pres- 
ent-day  U.  S.  production  efforts. 
Leaders  in  both  education  and  in- 
dustry attach  great  significance, 
therefore,  to  the  opening  in  New 
York  City  of  the  first  trade  school 


licensed  by  the  State  of  New  York 
for  the  training  of  technicians  in 
this  specialized  field.  Complete 
courses  are  now  in  session  at  the 
School  of  Industrial  Technology, 
Inc.  in  the  new  building  at  149 
East  26th  Street,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

Plasticizer  Industry  Expansion 

The  output  of  plasticizers,  or  soften- 
ing  agents,  which  are  mixed  with 
plastics,  rubbers,  and  fibres  to  give 
flexibility  and  other  desired  prop- 
erties,  has  soared  from  15  to  20 
million  pounds  a year  before  the 
war  to  about  200  million  pounds. 
This  statement  was  made  recently 
by  Arthur  K.  Doolittle,  assistant  di- 
rectors  of  research  of  the  Carbide 
and  Carbon  Chemicals  Corp. 

An  increasing  array  of  new  plas- 
tic Products  is  promised  by  the  re- 
cent  enormous  expansion  of  the 
plasticizers  industry,  which  is  now 
dose  to  a $100,000,000-a-year  pro- 
duction peak.  During  the  war,  the 
requirements  of  the  armed  forces 
for  material  capable  of  standing  up 
in  the  severest  conditions  of  cli- 
mate,  temperature  and  wear  led  to 
a vast  increase  in  the  use  of  plastic 
Products  from  vinyl  resins,  which 
require  placticizers  to  give  them 
any  degree  of  flexibility. 


plastic  jalousies 


Piexiglas  /o/ousies*— oufside  window  blinds  con« 
troHed  from  within-^are  shown  here  instailed 
on  a Florida  porch. 


ne  of  the  latest  innovations  in  home  decoration 
is  the  use  of  Piexiglas  jalousies — outside  window 
blinds  controlled  from  within.  In  their  appearance 
and  function,  these  jalousies  resemble  venetian 
blinds,  but  at  the  same  time  they  serve  as  awnings 
and  storm  shutters.  The  louvers  are  simply  controlled 
by  means  of  a lever  inside  the  room. 

storm  protection 

The  jalousies  are  exceptionally  well  adapted  for 


hurricone  areas  and  exposed  seashore  locations. 
Acrylic  plastic  possesses  great  strength,  flexibility, 
and  high  impact  resistance,  and  thus  these  Piexi- 
glas jalousies  are  well-nigh  unbreakoble.  For  those 
living  in  the  storm  areas,  the  best  news  is  that  the 
jalousies  serve  just  as  well  as  the  heavy  protective 
blinds  used  heretofore.  Instead  of  lugging  the  blinds 
around,  however,  a simple  pressure  on  the  lever  re- 
opens  the  jalousies  easily  and  immediately. 

non-existent  maintenance  cost 

Permanent  fixtures,  the  jalousies  require  no  painting 
or  other  maintenance.  The  sun  and  weather  does 
no  harm  to  them;  Piexiglas  is  free  from  warping, 
surface  checking,  discoloring,  and  shrinking.  Being 
a plastic,  it  naturally  cannot  rust  or  corrode. 

range  of  usages 

Since  Piexiglas  is  made  in  a wide  variety  of  colors, 
the  jalousies  mcry  be  purchased  to  fit  the  color 
scheme  of  a house  or  to  act  as  a contrast  to  it.  On  a 
porch,  such  as  the  one  in  the  illustration,  where 
privacy  is  one  of  their  functions,  they  are  made  up 
in  white  translucent  Piexiglas,  which  goes  well  with 
all  colors. 

On  a regular  sun  porch,  when  protection  and  con- 
trol  of  ventilation  are  all  that  are  desired,  they  can 
be  monufactured  of  clear  material  as  transparent  as 
optical  glass,  thus  transmitting  the  ultra-violet  rays 
of  the  sun. 

Piexiglas  is  a product  of  Rohm  & Haas  Company, 
Philadelphia. 
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where  Synthane  belongs 


The  High  Speed  Predsion  Second  Operafion  Machine 
(above),  plays  an  imporfanf  ro/e  in  the  high  speed  finishing 
of  automofive  accessories,  aircraft  fitfings  and  fine  instrument 
parts.  In  the  rotating  members  espedally,  Synthane’s  light 
weight  means  quicker  starting  and  stopping  and  higher 
speeds  with  less  frktion. 

If  these  few  of  Synthane's  many  properties  suggest  its 
use  in  your  product,  let  us  help  you  with  design,  materials 
or  completely  fabricated  parts.  Write  today  for  complete 
Synthane  plastics  catalog.  20  River  Road,  Oaks,  Pa. 


Plastics  where  plastics  belong  for  strength,  light  weight;  wear  resistance 

and  anti-frictional  qualities. 


Most  important  of  Synthane’s  advantages  is  its  unusual 
combination  of  chemical,  dectrical  and  mechanical  properties. 
Structural  strength,  moisture  and  corrosion  resistance  and 
light  weight  are  only  a few  of  these  characteristics  that  flt 
Synthane  for  so  many  applications.  An  excellent  electrical 
insulator,  our  type  of  laminated  plastics  is  hard,  dense,  dur- 
able, quickly  and  economically  machined  . , . it's  the  set 
plastic,  stable  over  wide  variations  in  temperature. 

Synthane’s  versatility  is  demonstrated  by  its  use  for  seven 
different  parts  and  purposes  in  this  Second  Operation  Machine. 


DESIGN  • MATEKIALS  • FABRICAnON  • SHEETS  • KODS  • TUBES 
FABRICArED  PARTS  • MOIDED-MACERATED  m MOIDED-IAMINATED 


you’re  safer  with  Synthane 


A desirable  property  of  Synthane  Laminated  Plastics  is 
the  ability  to  withstand  comparatively  high  concentrations 
of  many  common  corrosives  over  long  periods  of  time. 
While  not  100%  corrosion  proof,  Synthane  is  used  in 
hundreds  of  applications  because  it  often  retains  its  shape, 
size,  and  strength  for  a longer  time,  and  has  a longer  life 
per  dollar  invested,  than  other  materials. 

Parts  fabricated  from  Synthane  resist  the  action  of  cor- 


rosive  waters  and  atmospheres,  chemical  salts  and  Solu- 
tions, gasoline  and  other  petroleum  products.  In  addition, 
Synthane  is  light  in  weight,  mechanically  strong,  an  ex- 
cellent  electrical  insulator  and  easy  to  machine. 

If  these  properties  suggest  new  uses  for  Synthane  let  us 
help  you  before  you  design;  we  may  be  able  to  save  you 
time,  trouble  and  money.  Send  for  your  free  copy  of  the 
Synthane  Plastics  Catalog.  Use  the  handy  coupon . 


SYNTHANE  CORPORATION,  20  River  Road,  Oaks,  Pa. 

Gentlemen: 


Please  send  me  without  obligoHon  a complete  catalog  of  SYNTHANE 
technical  plastics. 


SYTVTHAIME 


Name 


Company 
Address— 
City 


Zone 


state 


PLAN  YOUR  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  WITH  SYNTHANE  TECH- 
NICAL  PLASTICS  SHEETSfl  ROOS  DTUBES  B FABRICATED 
P ARTS  DMOLDED-L  AMIN  ATE  D DMOLDED-M  ACER  AT  ED 
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Movie  Snow 

British  film  studios  are  using  an  arti- 
ficial  snow  made  of  light-density 
urea  formaldehyde  resin.  Best  den- 
sity  is  V2  pound  per  cubic  foot.  This 
product  should  find  a ready  mar- 
ket  here  in  America  as  well.  Per- 
haps  some  of  our  producers  can  im- 
prove  on  it. 


Write  It  Down 

When  a decision  is  made  to  change 
a design  or  manufacturing  prbcess, 
all  the  changes,  specifications,  etc., 
should  be  written  down  and 
checked  by  all  concerned.  By  so 
doing,  any  danger  of  the  change 
agreed  upon  being  overlooked,  and 
material  going  through  under  old 
specifications  will  be  eliminated. 


Caution! 

Carbon  tetrachloride  is  often  recom- 
mended  for  cleaning,  especially 
v/here  grease  is  present  as  it  is  an 
excellent  solvent  for  this  substance, 
and  it  is  nonflammable.  However, 
careful  precautions  should  be  taken 
to  protect  the  person  using  the. car- 
bon tetrachloride  from  its  fumes  as 
they  are  often  dangerou§.  It  should 
never  be  used  in  a closed  area, 
thorough  ventilation  should  be  pro- 
vided  or  air  respirators. 

Safety  Campaigning 

Some  of  the  most  effective  safe- 
ty campaigning  in  manufacturing 
plants  is  tied  up  with  house  organs 
that  range  from  mimeographed 
pages  to  illustrated  newspapers. 

Editorials  from  owners  and  heads 
of  departments  on  the  subject  of 
safety  coupled  with  pictures  and 
plant  news  about  personnel,  are 
very  effective. 

Save  Steam 

Steam  costs  in  a certain  moulder's 
factory  were  considered  excessive. 
An  engineer  was  called  in.  He 
tound  on  inspection  that  the  con- 


densate  was  allowed  to  run  to 
Waste  through  a pipe  to  an  outside 
drain.  A pumping  trap  was  recom- 
mended,  and  all  condensate  was 
returned  for  boiler  feed,  resulting  in 
substantial  savings  of  steam  costs. 

Power  Tool  Inspection 

Many  plants  save  an  appreciable 
sum  of  money  by  frequent  inspec- 
tion of  portable  power  tools  for 
worn-out  parts  or  connections.  Any 
that  show  evidence  of  defects  are 
immediately  withdrawn  from  ser- 
vice. Thus  the  cost  of  repairs  is  cut 
and  the  likelihood  of  accidents  and 
unnecessary  delays  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Salesmen  Who  Know  Plastics 

Because  of  the  very  technical  as- 
pects  so  important  in  plastics  and 
the  constantly  changing  and  grow- 
ing  nature  of  the  field,  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  have  salesmen  who 
have  technical  knowledge  of  the 
field.  Salesmen  who  actually  under- 
stand the  processes,  materials,  ad- 
vantages,  etc.,  of  the  various  plas- 
tic  materials  will  do  a much  better 
seiling  job  for  they  know  what 
they're  seiling! 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  TRADE: 

We  are  now  veterans  in  plastics. 

We  have  completed  our  ninth  issue  of  Plastics  magazine, 
since  our  arrangement  with  Ziff-Davis — and  we  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  service  this  fine  magazine  is  rendering. 

We  have  the  facilities — and  a staff  with  writers  and 
research  people  in  abundance  ! 

We  know  your  advertising  in  Plastics  will  bring  you  good 
returns.  Considering  the  page  rate,  and  the  A.B.C.  circulation 
coverage,  it  is  a sound  value  ! 

Plastics  will  build  readers  just  as  surely  as  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune — the  Times — the  World-Telegram — the  Sun — the  News 
have  done.  All  have  built  a place  for  themselves — and  there  is 
room  for  everyone  ! 

The  latest  data  on  Plastics  magazine  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Send  us  editorial  releases  and  special  stories  as  fre- 
quently  as  you  have  them. 

ED.  BORGES,  President 
VINCENT  EDWARDS  & CO. 

Publishers  of  Plastics  Magazine. 
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the  story  of  heat-resistant 

polystyrene 


The  high  heat  • resistance 
and  tow-shrinlcage  of  the 
P-8  Polystyrene  is  shown  in 
this  test  at  the  Mellon  Insti^ 
tute  of  Industrial  Researth, 
Pittsburgh.  Both  radio  cab* 
inets  were  made  on  the 
same  mo*d,  both  were  im~ 
mersed  in  boiling  water  for 
10  minutes.  The  ivory  cab* 
inet  is  molded  from  P-8, 
the  dark  from  general^pur- 
pose  polystyrene. 


By  E.  Y.  WOLFORD 

Plastics  Engineer 


rhese  2~cell  containers  were 
immersed  in  boiling  water 
for  10  minutes,  the  left 
Container  of  developed 
by  Koppers  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
the  right  container  of  gen- 
eral  - purpose  polystyrene 
were  exactiy  the  same  siie 
before  the  test. 


/\s  polystyrene  is  a thermoplastlc,  it  is  rigid  when 
cold  but  soft  and  plastic  when  hot.  The  molder 
takes  advantage  of  this  property  by  heating  mold- 
ing  granules  or  pellets  of  polystyrene  until  plastic. 
Then  he  squeezes  the  mass  into  the  covity  of  a mold 
where  the  plastic  cools  and  becomes  rigid  in  the 
desired  form.  For  the  molder  this  is  very  conveni- 
ent. 

But  when  Mrs.  Housewife  decides  to  dean  her 
polystyrene  comb  in  boiling  water,  again  the  pdly- 
styrene  softens.  For  Mrs.  Housewife  this  is  very  incon- 
venient  as  she  has  no  mold  in  which  to  cool  the  comb 
to  force  it  to  retain  its  shape. 

Obviously  for  the  molder,  thermoplastidty  must 
be  retained.  But  to  serve  Mrs.  Housewife,  the  heat 
resistance  of  the  polystyrene  must  be  increased.  It  is 
just  this  step  which  Koppers  has  taken  in  the  ad- 
vanced  quality  embodied  in  the  new  Type  P-8  Poly- 
styrene. 

basis  of  this  improvement 

While  Koppers  entered  the  thermoplastlc  field,  espe- 
cially  by  the  production  of  polystyrene,  only  about 
two  years  ago,  the  start  of  the  development  reaches 
back  about  a decade.  Long  a large  factor  in  coal 
carbonization  Chemicals,  of  which  one,  benzene,  ac- 
counts  for  roughly  three-quarters  of  every  pound  of 
polystyrene,  Koppers  in  the  late  thirties  had  com- 
pleted  the  laboratory  development  of  a process  for 
producing  liquid  styrene  monomer  from  which  solid 
polystyrene  is  made.  In  view  of  this  "know-how,"  a 
month  after  Pearl  Harbor,  with  its  threat  to  our  rub- 
ber  supply,  as  a military  necessity  Koppers  was  in- 
vited  to  pool  its  efforts  with  others  for  the  national 
synthetic  rubber  program. 


Each  pound  of  GR-S  synthetic  rubber  requires 
about  a quarter  pound  of  liquid  styrene  monomer,  so 
Koppers  was  commissioned  to  design,  construct,  and 
operate  the  great  Kobuta  plant.  August,  1943,  saw 
the  first  tank  cars  of  liquid  styrene  monomer  shipped 
from  Kobuta,  and  throughout  the  war  period  Kobuta 
made  a substantial  part  of  the  national  supply  of 
this  chemical,  vital  to  the  national  rubber  program, 
the  plant  operating  up  to  150%  of  designed  capacity. 

Foreseeing  that  polystyrene  would  be  a leading 
post-war  plastic,  Koppers  meanwhile  pursued  the 
basic  research  for  this  product.  Three  different  meth- 
ods  were  completely  explored,  one  method  com- 
monly  used  in  this  country,  one  method  used  in 
Germany,  and  one  method  never  before  commer- 
cially  practiced.  The  latter  proved  to  give  the  best 
quality  of  product,  when  made  under  the  more  exact- 
ing  methods  of  process  control  which  Koppers  de- 
veloped. 

Some  months  after  V-J  Day,  the  Kobuta  styrene 
plant  was  declared  surplus  by  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration.  In  due  course,  it  was  purchased  by 
Koppers.  A pilot  plant  for  polystyrene,  producing 
eight  thousand  pounds  per  day,  was  built  at  Kobuta. 
It  was  used  for  some  months  to  prove  on  that  scale, 
that  the  choice  of  process  was  sound  and  that  high 
quality  polystyrene  could  be  produced  at  this  level. 
The  pilot  plant  confirmed  all  previous  findings. 

The  construction  of  a large-scale  plant  was  com- 
menced  more  than  a year  ago.  The  large-scale  plant 
is  giving  excellent  results.  Koppers  Polystyrene,  Type 
P-8,  represents  the  latest  forward  step  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

a look  at  quality 

The  thermoplastlc  quality  of  polystyrene,  regardless 
of  production  process,  may  be  classified  into  three 
general  types;  viz.,  lubricated,  general  purpose,  and 
heat  resistant. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  lubricated  type  has  edsy 
flow  and  softens  or  loses  rigidity  at  a relatively  low 
temperature.  It  is  intended  for  molding  objects  like 
refrigerator  trays,  where  heat  resistance  is  relatively 
unimportant.  These  objects  have  thin  walls,  and  are 
of  such  an  area  that  in  the  plastic  state,  as  injected 
into  the  mold,  the  polystyrene  must  flow  readily  for 
relatively  long  distances  in  a short  time,  in  order  to 
give  economical  production  costs. 

The  general-purpose  type  has  a medium  softening 
temperature,  and  is  intended  for  thicker  pieces 
where  the  flow  channels  of  the  mold  offer  less  re- 
sistance and  the  distance  to  fill  the  cavity  is  shorter. 
Such  polystyrene  pieces  may  be  applied  at  loca- 
tions  where  mild  heat  may  be  encountered,  such 
as  Wall  tile  near  radiators.  This  type  of  material  has 
also  been  used  in  radio  cabinets,  but  has  a tendency 
to  sag  at  the  hot  spot  over  the  power  tube  unless 
shielded  by  asbestos  or  by  metal  with  an  insulating 
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and  ventilating  air  space  between  the  plate  and 
the  plastic. 

The  heat-resistant  type  has  iong  been  sought,  es- 
pecially  as  it  would  have  greater  resistance  to  the 
scalding  water  of  the  automatic  dish  washer  and 
would  need  no  shield  over  the  power  tube  in  a 
radio  cabinet. 

measuring  heat  resistance 

The  recognized  measure  of  the  heat  resistance  of 
the  three  types  is  known  as  Method,  Designation: 
D648  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 
In  this  method,  a molded  polystyrene  bor  inch 
wide  by  V2  inch  deep  by  5 inches  long  is  supported 
on  4-inch  centres  as  a beam.  It  is  loaded  vertically 
in  the  middle  by  a weight  of  5'/2  pounds,  giving  a 
maximum  fiber  stress  in  the  beam  of  264  pounds.  It 
is  heated  by  immersion  in  a heated  and  stirred  oil 
bath  in  which  the  temperature  is  raised  at  the  rate 
of  3.6°F.  per  minute.  By  a dial  gauge,  the  amount  of 
deflection  with  increasing  temperature  is  observed, 
and  the  temperature  at  which  the  displacement 
reaches  ten  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  is  reported 
as  the  heat  distortion  temperature. 

According  to  the  boom,  "Technical  Data  on  Plas- 
tics,"  recently  revised  and  published  by  the  Plastic 
Materials  Manufacturers  Association,  the  lubricated 
type  of  polystyrene  has  a heat  distortion  tempera- 
ture of  170-180°F.  (Koppers  specification,  175-185°F.) 
General-purpose  polystyrene  has  a heat  distortion 
temperature  of  180-190°F.  (Koppers  specification 
190-200°F.)  Polystyrene  with  a heat  distortion  tem- 
perature of  200-210°F.  is  designated  as  "Heat-Re- 
sistant  Type." 

development  of  heat-resistant  quality 

When  laboratory  samples  of  polystyrene  for  plastic 
molding  were  first  examined  in  the  United  States 
about  1930,  their  heat  distortion  temperature  was 
below  that  of  the  present  lubricated  type.  Moreover, 
these  samples  had  inferior  physical  properties  such 
as  low  tensile,  flexural  and  compressive  strengths, 
and  were  so  brittle  that  the  use  of  polystyrene  as  a 
plastic  was  unpromising.  Polystyrene  was  almost  as 
low-melting  and  as  brittle  as  good  rosin,  and  much 
more  expensive.  In  this  condition,  polystyrene  lay 
dormant,  commercially,  most  of  the  decade. 

Worst  of  all,  this  polystyrene,  due  to  low  physical 
strength,  had  a tendency  to  crack  or  craze  merely 
while  standing  on  a shelf.  Polystyrene  of  such  qual- 
ity was  obviously  not  suited  as  a raw  material  for 
the  myriad  of  shapes  and  forms  in  which  we  find 
polystyrene  pre-eminent  today. 

But  research  was  going  quietly  forward  in  several 
laboratories,  polymer  science  was  being  organized, 
and  improvements  gradually  achieved.  It  was  found 
that  by  proper  control  of  the  change  from  liquid 
styrene  monomer  to  solid  polystyrene,  the  physical 
strengths  could  be  raised,  the  brittleness  reduced, 
the  tendency  to  crack  could  be  eliminated,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  heat  resistance  could  be  raised. 

Koppers  entered  the  commercial  polystyrene  field 
in  1946,  prepared  to  supply  two  of  the  three  types 
now  recognized.  In  Koppers  Polystyrene  Type  P-3, 
the  molder  could  obtain  the  lublicated  type.  For  his 
general  purpose  applications,  the  molder  was 
offered  Koppers  Polystyrene  Type  P-7.  Both  of  these, 
produced  by  the  new  commercial  process  which 
Koppers  pioneered,  have  remarkable  clarity  and 


colorlessness  which  give  a new  meaning  to  crystal 
polystyrene.  Flexibility  of  polystyrene,  always  prior 
considered  a brittle  thermoplastic,  is  noticeably  en- 
hanced  in  P-3  and  P-7.  Electrical  properties  are  of 
the  very  best.  But  most  important,  the  availability 
of  Koppers  Polystyrene  P-7  has  raised  the  heat  dis- 
tortion temperature  specification  in  the  minds  of 
most  molders  to  a new  high  for  the  general-purpose 
type. 

dimensional  stability  in  boiling  water 

Despite  the  raised  heat  resistance  of  the  general- 
purpose  type,  cautious  molders  continued  to  stamp 
their  molds  with  such  phrases  as  "Wash  in  warm 
water,"  and  "Do  not  rinse  in  boiling  water."  Thus 
the  User  was  warned  on  polystyrene  kitchen  utensils 
of  the  limited  dimensional  stability  at  elevated  tem- 
peratures.  The  housewife  and  the  restaurant  could 
not  wash,  for  instance,  the  beautiful  polystyrene  iced 
tea  spoon  in  the  scalding  water  of  ah  automatic 
dishwasher  without  destroying  its  shape  and  useful- 
ness.  Mrs.  Housewife  wonders  why  the  object  distorts 
or  loses  its  shape.  The  explanation  is  quite  simple. 

When  the  plastic  was  squeezed  into  the  mold 
cavity  to  form  it,  the  surface  of  the  plastic  froze  into 
a layer  almost  at  the  instant  of  contact.  But  the  core 
was  still  filled  with  hot,  soft  plastic.  The  system  is 
much  like  an  unopened  tin  can — soft  contents  in  a 
rigid  tight  container.  When  the  hot  core  cools,  it 
shrinks,  but  the  containing  surface  is  already  cool 
and  rigid,  and  while  it  can  shrink  slightly,  it  cannot 
shrink  enough  to  match  the  shrinkage  of  the  core. 

In  pieces  % or  more  inches  thick,  this  differential 
shrinkage  sometimes  causes  bubbles  to  form,  the 
soft  plastic  is  pulled  apart,  and  the  bubble,  upon 
examination,  is  found  to  contain  a vacuum.  In 
thinner  pieces,  the  cohesive  forces  of  the  plastic  are 
strong  enough  to  resist  actual  disruption  by  the  dif- 
ferential shrinkage  stresses.  But  the  stresses  still  exist 
in  the  rigid  plastic,  so  as  soon  as  heat  again  softens 
the  skin  of  the  piece,  the  stresses  in  the  core  are 
stronger  than  the  rigidity  of  the  plastic.  The  stresses 
then  assert  themselves  by  causing  the  piece  to 
distort,  or  warp,  or  shrink  out  of  shape.  In  some  cases, 
for  instance,  brush  backs  in  which  the  skin  will  be 
broken  by  drilling  hoies  for  bristle  tufts,  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  anneal  out  the  differential  shrinkage  stresses, 
just  as  glass  is  made  less  fragile  by  annealing.  But 
in  most  cases,  polystyrene  is  not  annealed,  as  it  is 
sotisfactory  for  the  intended  service  unless  heat 
gives  the  stresses  the  opportunity  to  upset  dimen- 
sional stability,  as  for  instance,  by  impiersion  of  the 
piece  in  boiling  water. 

So  here  is  the  point  where  Koppers  Type  P-8  comes 
in  with  its  higher  heat  distortion  temperature  and 
its  increased  heat  resistance  which  really  shows 
up  on  immersion  in  boiling  water.  By  ASTM  D648, 
Koppers  P-8  ordinarily  shows  a heat  distortion  tem- 
perature of  204°F.,  or  better,  but  remember  that  is 
with  the  piece  slowly  heated  and  carrying  a 264- 
pound  maximum  fiber  stress  under  the  pressure  of  a 
51/2-pound  load.  When  the  piece  merely  supports  its 
own  weight,  boiling  water  does  not  quickly  soften 
the  plastic  enough  that  the  stresses  can  warp  it 
materially. 

This  means  that  when  Mrs.  Housewife's  comb  is 
made  of  Koppers  Polystyrene  Type  P-8,  she  can  put 
it  in  boilina  water.  In  fact,  she  can  keep  it  in  boiling 
water  for  fifteen  minutes  and  still  have  a usable 
comb  on  which  the  distortion  is  all  but  unnoticeable. 
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The  machine  i$  eomptetely  automatic,  lighter  in  weight  and  lest 
expensive  to  build  than  many  of  the  machines  now  used. 


new  quick  setting 

molding  compound  may  open  woy  for 

ultra  high  speed 
compression  molding 

Properties  of  Ploskon  Alykd  Molding 
Compound 

Property 


Tensile  Strength,  psi  3,000  to  4,000 

Flexural  Strength,  psi 8,000  to  10,000 

Compressive  Strength,  psi 18,000  to  20,000 

Modulus  of  Elasticity,  psi 2,500,000 

Impact  strength,  Izod  Ft.  Ibs./in. 

of  notch  0.18 

Dielectric  Constant 

60  cycles  6.2  to  6.7 

lO**  cycles  5.0 

Dissipation  Factor  Cot — 0 

60  cycles  0.05  to  0.056 

10®  cycles  0.016  to  0.018 

Dielectric  Strength,  60  cycles 
77 °F.  Step  by  Step  Test, 

V/mil 325  to  335 

Short  Time  Test, 

V/mil 390  to  400 

212°F.  Step  by  Step  Test, 

' V/mil 440  to  460 

Short  Time  Test, 

V/mil 508  to  525 

Arc  Resistance,  Seconds  200 

Heat  Distortion,  °F.  350  to  400 

Specific  Gravity  2.2 

Water  Absorption  % 24  hours  0.11 

%72hours  0.118 

Total  Shrinkage  from  Cold  Mold, 
in /in  0.005  to  0.007 


Platkon  alkyd  moldinn  compound,  produced  in  granular  form. 


Plaslie  discs,  made  of  various  compcunds,  were  expoted  to  an  eleetric 
arc  léS  seconds  and  under  the  same  condtticns.  (L.  te  r.)  General  par-- 
pose  phenolic  failed  in  10  seconds;  electrical  grade  phenelk  failed  in 
20  seconds;  electrical  grade  mefamine  failed  in  132  seconds;  general 
pvrpose  melamine  failed  in  124  seconds,  and  Plaskon*s  new  alkyd  did 
not  fail  ev«n  after  145  seconds.  lower  row  are  discs  subiected  to  the 
same  treatment  after  toaking  in  water  for  72  hours. 


D evelopment  of  a new  quick-setting  plastic  ma- 
terial, one  which  may  broaden  the  field  for  utiliza- 
tion  of  plastic  material,  has  been  announced  by 
Horton  Spitzer,  general  sales  manager  of  Plaskon 
Division,  Libby-Owens-Ford  Glass  Company.  The 
new  material  has  been  designated  Plaskon  Alkyd 
molding  compound. 

Mr.  Spitzer  has  envisioned  that  the  new  Alkyd 
would  open  the  woy  for  ultra  high  speed  compres- 
sion molding  as  thermoplastic  compounds  gave  rise 
to  the  development  of  injection  molding  which  is 
such  a vital  part  of  the  industry  today. 

Plaskon  Alkyd  molding  compound  is  a mineral 
filled  plastic  material  with  unusual  electrical  char- 
acteristics,  high  heat  resistance,  low  moisture  ab- 
sorption, imusual  dimensional  stability  and  unique 
molding  properties. 

The  new  material  differs  from  other  thermosetting 
plastics  in  that  it  requires  a very  short  curing  time 
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and  can  be  utilized  in  light,  less  massive,  high  speed 
molding  machines. 

proposed  uses  of  alkyd  molding  material 

Plaskon  Alkyd  molding  compound  is  offered  as  par- 
ticularly  suitable  for  electrical  and  mechanical  ap- 
plications.  In  general  it  has  excellent  electrical  prop- 
erties,  particularly  in  its  resistance  to  tracking  when 
exposed  to  an  arc.  Its  arc  resistance  when  tested 
under  the  standard  ASTM  procedure  is  190  to  200 
seconds  whereas  the  next  best  standard  material 
yields  top  values  of  approximately  140  seconds.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  electrical  properties  are  main- 
tained  to  a very  high  degree  even  after  immersion 
in  water  or  long  exposure  to  moisture. 

The  first  applications  of  the  new  compound  are 
in  electrical  connections,  switch  units  and  similar 
parts.  A number  of  these  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  are  now  in  limited  commercial  produc- 
tion. 

mechanical  properties 

Plaskon  Alkyd  molding  material  differs  from  older 
materials  in  its  mechanical  properties.  Since  it  is  a 
mineral-filled  material,  tensile,  flexural,  and  com- 
pressive  strengths  are  somewhat  lower  than  for  cel- 
lulose-filled  thermosetting  plastics.  Because  of  its 
heat  resistance,  however,  the  Alkyd  compound  main- 
tains  its  strength  properties  at  temperatures  at  which 
most  other  compounds  fail. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  is  substantially  higher 
than  in  other  compounds.  Shrinkage  and  water  ab- 


sorption  properties  are  in  the  range  of  phenolics  and 
superior  to  amino  resins  compounds. 

The  tabulated  values  for  heat  distortion  show 
Plaskon  Alkyd  molding  compound  substantially 
equivalent  to  the  best  phenolics.  Tests  other  than 
ASTM  procedure  indicate  that  it  may  be  superior. 
Moldings  retain  an  important  amount  of  strength  at 
temperatures  300  to  350°F.  and  do  not  perceptibly 
change  even  on  prolonged  exposure  to  such  tem- 
peratures. Parts  molded  of  Akyd  material  are  resist- 
ont  to  all  common  organic  solvents  and  to  strong 
and  weak  acids. 

molding  characteristics 

Complete  data  on  practical  molding  properties  are 
not  available  at  this  time.  The  most  significant  char- 
acteristic  of  the  material  is  its  rapidity  of  cure.  Thin 
sections  cure  satisfactorily  at  300°F.  in  a matter  of 
seconds  which  is  optimum  for  typical  operation.  The 
temperature,  however,  may  be  as  low  as  275  °F. 
or  as  high  as  350°F.  The  curing  time  is  so  short  that 
factors  other  than  the  nature  of  the  material  influence 
it  to  a large  degree.  A 2-inch  by  Va  inch  disc  cures 
well  in  12  seconds  at  300°F.  Lowering  the  tempera- 
ture 10°  increases  the  time  markedly.  Because  of 
this  speed  of  curing,  it  is  essential  that  the  mold  be 
closed  rapidly.  Some  presses  do  not  supply  sufficient 
speed  of  closing  to  enable  use  of  alkyds,  and  with- 
out  machine  modification,  a definite  danger  exists 
of  damaging  the  equipment. 

In  general  the  new  Plaskon  material  requires 
lower  molding  pressure  than  conventional  plastics. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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New ! 


CUMBERLAND  ROTARY 
CHOPPING  MACHINE 

This  machine  cufs  slab  materiai  from 
compounding  mills,  chops  continuous- 
ly  extruded  rods,  sheets  or  strands, 
and  cuts  up  calendar  roll  side  shear 
str.ps.  This  machine  is  also  used  in 
conjunction  with  extrusion  machines 
to  produce  cube  or  pellet  material 
uitable  for  a molding  compound. 


CUMBERLAND  SLITTING 
& MANGLING  MACHINE 

This  machine  is  useful  primarily  to 
manufacturers  who  compound  plastic 
materials.  The  machine  may  be  used 
to  reduce  material  for  use  as  a com- 
mercial product  without  further  gran- 
ulating.  Or  it  may  be  used  to  pre- 
pare  material  for  subsequent  final 
reduction  in  a granulating  machine. 


CUMBERLAND  PLASTICS 

GRANULATING 

MACHINES 


These  machines  are  de- 
signed  especially  for  plas- 
tics. They  perform  with  high 
efficiency  the  special  cutting 
requirements  of  plastic  ma- 
terials. They  are  simple  in 
design,  rugged  in  construction 
and  are  easy  to  dismantle 
and  dean.  These  machines 
are  built  in  two  styles.  Nos. 
0,  Vi  and  1 Vi  as  at  top  right 
(No.  Vi  is  illustrated).  Also, 
large  18'  machine,  double 
hung,  with  retractable  knife 
block  for  complete  acces- 
sibility.  [Illusfraied  of  right 
below. ) 


Plastics  Granulating  Machines No.  200 

DE^^IIECT  Slitting  and  Mangling  Machine No.  300 

l%EWC9l  Rotary  Chopping  Machine No.  400 

CUMBERLAND  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  B,  Box  216,  Providence,  Rhede  Island 
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NYLON-COATED  WIRE  ROPE 


MOLDED  LAMINATES 


gives  possibilities  for  new  products; 
lengthens  life  of  present  uses 


nylon  wire  rope  called  "Wirelon"  is  now  in 
commercial  production  ert  Rochester  Ropes,  Inc., 
Culpeper,  Virginia.  This  new  nylon-coated  cable 
promises  to  open  up  extensive  new-produet  possi- 
bilities as  well  as  aetually  to  lengthen  the  life  and 
increase  the  usefulness  of  steel  cables  in  many 
Services  where  wire  rope  is  already  used. 

Although  chemically  similar  to  the  nylon  used  in 
women's  hose,  the  coating  on  Wirelon  is  not  woven 
or  filamented,  but  solid.  It  is  almost  incredibly 
tough. 

Produet-wise,  the  possibilities  of  Rochester  Wirelon 
inelude  automotive  brake  and  speedometer  cable, 
crireraft  control  cables,  sash  cords,  agricultural  ond 
eorth-moving  machinery,  fishing  lines,  ond  others 
running  from  grain  cleaning  equipment  to  slim,  erys- 
tal-like  dog  leashes  and  swank  leother  handles. 
Wirelon  will  be  ovoilable  in  diameters  ronging 
from  1/32-inch  to  1-inch  or  greater. 

The  Ehi  Pont  nylon  coating  is  unaffected  by  oils, 
cleonsing  agents,  marine  growths,  ond  all  alkalies. 
It  is  not  harmed  by  such  acids  as  nitric,  hydrochloric, 
or  sulphuric  in  concentrations  up  to  approximately 
1%.  Temperoture  tests  show  that  Wirelon  ropes 
operate  well  at  high  and  low  temperatures.  The 
ropes  retain  their  flexibility  whether  wet  or  dry. 


three  types  of  rope 

The  coating  is  being  used  by  Rochester  in  the 
manufaeture  of  three  distinet  types  of  rope.  In  the 
first,  nylon  is  extruded  on  to  single  strands  of  wire, 
which  can  then  be  used  in  mony  Services  where 
more  expensive  fully  formed  ropes  were  heretofore 
required.  The  second  type  is  more  flexible  and  is 
made  by  applying  the  plastic  to  the  outside  of  wire 
ropes  that  are  already  completely  formed.  Still  more 
flexible  than  either  of  the  other  types,  is  nylon-wire 
rope  made  by  the  third  method,  in  which  individual 
strands  ore  coated  with  nylon  and  the  coated  strands 
then  closed  into  a finished  rope. 

Some  of  the  properties  of  the  nylon  coating  (de- 
termined  by  tests  condueted  by  ASTM  methods)  are: 

1.  Mechonical 

a.  Tensile  Strength:  —70°  F,  13,400  PSI,  77°  F, 
4,930  PSI. 

b.  Elongation:  —70°  F,  8.6%;  77°  F,  410%. 

c.  Modulus  of  elasticity:  77°  F,  24,700  PSI. 

d.  Stiffness:  77°  F,  19,700  PSI. 

e.  Impact,  Izod:  —70°  F,  0.64  ft.-lb./in.;  77°  F, 
does  not  break. 

f.  Rockwell:  R82. 

g.  Modulus  in  compression:  57,700  PSI. 

h.  Hysteresis  R:  .157. 

2.  Thermal 

a.  Flow  temperature  °C:  141. 

b.  Deformation  under  load  (122°  F):  8.3%  at  1000 
PSI;  22.5%  at  2000  PSI. 

3.  Miscelloneous 

a.  Woter-obsorption:  1.99%  (o.l06"  Disc.). 

b.  Flammability  in./min.:  0.45. 

c.  Compression  ratio:  2.50. 

d.  Specific  gravity^;T25^)''''(’ •' 


replace  steel  tooling 

ore  than  seventy  representatives  of  major  air- 
craft  manufaeturers  and  suppliers  visited  the  Re- 
public  Aviation  Corp.  recently  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  Republic  developed  method  of  using 
molded  laminate  tooling  and  parts.  The  meeting  re- 
vealed  how  this  cost  saving  method  has  been  put 
to  work  at  Republic.  Development  work  was  started 
four  years  ago  and  molded  laminates  have  replaced 
steel  tooling  in  all  suitable  operations.  The  method 
reduces  time  and  expense  and  permits  a substantial 
sovings  in  steel. 


fibre  glass  cloth  treated  with  resins 

Major  General  Frederick  M.  Hopkins,  Jr.,  chief  of 
the  Air  Force  Industrial  Planning  Division,  AMC, 
requested  that  the  meeting  be  held  at  Republic.  He 
said: 

"The  development  program  of  producing  tooling 
from  fibre  glass  cloth  treated  with  special  resins  is 
of  very  great  interest  to  this  Command.  Because  of 
the  sovings  in  cost  and  the  reduetion  in  requirements 
of  steel,  the  supply  of  which  is  limited  at  this  tirne 
and  would  be  even  more  critical  in  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency,  this  Division  wishes  to  call  your 
processes  to  the  attention  of  all  aireraft  manufac- 
turers." 


Thi$  two  tone  fishing  creel  has  a transparent  styrene  top,  an  opaque 
styrene  base,  and  vinyl  strap.  It  features  a rule  molded  in  the  base, 
and  a slanted  base  so  fhaf  water  drains  off  instead  of  seeping 
through  to  clothing.  Slots  on  top  and  side  keep  plenty  of  air  in  the 
creel,  and  the  back  is  molded  to  the  shape  of  hip.  It  is  designed 
by.. Norman  Steinhilber  of  Style-Design,  200  West  72nd  St.,  New 
::L'  York  23,  N.  Y, 
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AUTOMOBILE  “SUN  GLASSES” 

plexiglas  visor 


This  is  a view  of  the  new  "$un  glasses"  for  automobiles—^the  VisUite 
visor— made  of  Plexiglas,  an  acryfic  plastlc  that  is  a product  of  Rohm  S> 
Haas  Company  of  Philadelphia.  The  chief  advantage  of  this  Plexiglas 
visor  is  the  fact  that  80  to  90%  of  the  sun's  direct  glare  is  eliminated. 


ingenious  opproach  to  the  hazards  of  driving 
in  the  glare  of  the  sun  is  the  new  "Visilite"  visor, 
which  improves  the  driver' s visibility  and  cuts  off 
much  of  the  fatiguing  glare  from  sun  and  oncoming 
lights.  It  is  claimed  that  80%  to  90%  of  direct  glare 
is  eliminated. 


H.  P.  PREIS  ENGRAVING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
645  ROUTE  29  HILISIDE,  NEW  JERSEY 


MARKING  EQUIPMENT 


For  PANTOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING 

ON  PLASTICS 


Model  UE-3. 

AUo  lighter 
models  UE,  UE-2. 


Panto  Engravers 
ruggød  and  precision- 
built,  for  accurate  and 
clean-cut  engraving  on 
plastic  and  metal 
Products.  Depth 
Regulator,  avail- 
able  with  all  models, 
produces  a uniform  depth 
of  engraving  on  irregular 
and  curved  surfaces. 
Forming  Guide,  on  the 
UE-3  only,  for  use  on 
curved,  spherical,  and 
beveled  surfaces. 


Engraving  cutters,  master  copy  type,  fixtures,  and  end- 
less  round  beits,  for  all  types  of  engraving,  die  and 
mold-cutting  machines. 


MODEL  CG  GRINDER 

for  quick  and  accurate 
sharpening  of  engraving 
and  routing  cutters. 


Wrife  for  illustrated  catalog. 


working  method 

The  new  visor,  of  transparent  smoky  green  Plexi- 
glas, lies  flush  against  the  upper  inside  surface  of 
the  windshield,  covers  approximately  its  upper  third, 
and  extends  across  its  full  width.  It  slips  under  and 
is  held  in  position  by  the  rubber  molding  strip  of 
the  windshield  channel.  Visor  and  windshield  are 
sealed  together  by  intimate  surface  contact  so  that 
no  dust  collects  between  them.  The  sealed  surfaces 
are  also  said  to  reduce  internal  frosting  in  winter 
driving. 


IF  YOU  WANT  OUTLETS  CONTACT  US 

Anything  pertaining  to  Smokers  Articies 
or  General  Merchandising  and  Novelties 
★ ★ ★ ^ 

We  Contact  Jobbers  and  Chain  Stores  and 
Department  Stores  from  Coast  to  Coastl 
(We  Will  Carry  Our  Own  Accounts  if  Necessary) 

M.  B.  SIEGEL 

ASSOCIATES 

FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 
63  E.  ADAMS  ST.  CHICAGO  3,  III. 


true  colors 

An  unusual  characteristic  of  the  special  smoky 
green  ^lexiglas  employed  is  that  colors  viewed 
througn  it  are  seen  in  true  tones.  The  world  is  not 
tumed  Itotally  green.  Red  is  red,  and  yellow  is  yel- 
low — tiaffic  lights  are  seen  just  as  traffic  commis- 
sionersl  intend. 

An  added  safety  feature  is  obvious;  at  night 
merelyl  by  sitting  erect,  the  driver  can  soften  the 
glare  dm  oncoming  headlights  by  interposing  the 
guardian  green  strip  between  them  and  his  eyes. 
Meanvyhile,  however,  he  retains  a clear  view  of  his 
own  path. 


availability 

Made  by  the  Visilite  Corporation  of  Saginaw,  Michi- 
gan, the  visor  is  designed  to  f it  all  1941  and  newer 
cars  and  it  is  onnounced  that  it  will  soon  be  avail- 
able  for  trucks,  buses  and  planes.  Plexiglas  is  acrylic 
plastic,  a product  of  Rohm  & Haas  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvonia. 


To  Plastic’s 

“PASS-ALONG”  READERS: 

If  you  are  one  of  our  many  friends  who  have 
to  read  Plastics  second-hand,  why  not  sub- 
scribe?  You  will  then  receive  your  copy 
DIRECT  ready  for  AT  HOME  reading.  Sub- 
scription  rate  $2.00  per  year. 

PLASTICS 

342  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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High  Speed  Compression  Molding 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Required  pressure  depends  to  a large  extent  on  the 
conformation  of  the  piece  and  the  mold  design,  and 
ranges  from  400  to  2,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Pressure  in  excess  of  that  required  to  fill  out  the 
piece  may  cause  mold  damage. 

The  new  compound  -differs  from  other  thermoset- 
ting  plastics  in  that  the  curing  reaction  itself  supplies 
a large  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  effect  a com- 
plete  cure.  Once  the  material  is  brought  up  to  its 
reactive  point  the  curing  proceeds  in  a "chain"  re- 
action. 

storage  of  molding  material 

The  Alkyd  compound  should  be  stored  in  a cool 
place,  70°F.,  or  lower.  Under  such  conditions  the 
-^aterial  has  a storage  life  of  six  months.  Storage  at 
lugher  temperatures  reduces  the  storage  life  and  re- 
suJts  in  a modification  of  the  properties  of  the  com- 
pound. 

The  material  in  the  rmmolded  state  is  not  as  sensi- 
tive to  moisture  as  other  thermosetting  compounds. 
Humidity  ranges  of  25  to  75  per  cent  do  not  mate- 
rially  affect  its  properties  when  the  exposure  is  for  a 
normal  length  of  time. 

The  compoimd  cannot  be  mixed  with  any  other 
type  of  material.  Some  difficulty  has  been  reported 
in  cases  where  molds  had  been  used  for  other  ma- 
terials and  a switch  to  Plaskon  Alkyd  molding  com- 
pound was  made,  resulting  in  sticking  on  the  first 
few  cycles.  Molds  previously  used  with  phenolic 
compound  should  be  washed  out  well  by  heavy 
application  of  zinc  stearate  and  molding  of  urea 
compound  therein. 


★ ★ ★ 


The  new  inferior  partition  b/ochs  devefoped  by  Columbia  Prolekletilo 
Company,  Inc.,  of  Carhtadf,  N.  1.,  thown  obove  ore  good  for  use  in 
homo  or  buiinesf  inieriort.  The  b/ocki  have  good  light  fronsmission  ond 
Iheir  design  inc/udes  hundrede  of  diamond-like  faeelt  on  inner  eurfaeea 
which  produce  on  exceplionally  beauliful  effect  os  the  light  postes 
through  them.  Made  of  Styron,  a Dow  plattic,  the  biocks  meoture 
approximately  7W  tguare  and  4"  deep.  Their  weighf  it  about  I/S  that 
of  glatt  bloekt.  Produetian  plant  inc/ude  making  the  biocks  in  cryttal 
clear  Styron  and  in  trantparent  and  trantlucent  co/ort  ranging  from 
patlelt  to  dork  thodet. 


PLASTIC  SLEEVE  GIVES 
PERMANENT  IDENTIFICATION 

Tool  research  engineers  at  The  Glenn  L.  Martin 
Company,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  have  developed  a 
new  type  of  plastic  sleeve  which  gives  permanent 
identification  to  tubing. 

Tube  identification  is  indispensable  in  aireroft 
manufaeturing  because  of  the  very  complexity  of 
modern  plones.  For  example,  in  a large  Novy  flying 
boat,  it  would  be  well  nigh  impossible  without  it 
to  trace  fuel,  oil,  water,  fire  extinguisher  and  other 
lines  especially  where  these  and  other  tubes  con- 
verge  into  a group  for  passage  through  a bulkhead 
or  some  area  restricted  in  size. 

color  and  number  code 

Therefore,  in  the  past,  it  has  been  standard  prac- 
tice  to  wrap  one-inch  colored  cellophone  strips 
around  the  tubes,  these  previously  having  been 
printed  and  then  covered  with  commercial  transpar- 
ent adhesive  tape.  Identification  of  the  contents  of 
the  tubes  was  possible  through  the  color  of  the  strip, 
the  color  code  having  been  set  up  some  years  ago 
by  a joint  Army-Navy  Certificate.  For  example,  solid 
red  indicated  fuel;  yellow  showed  oil,  whereas  blue, 
yellow  and  blue  meant  a hydraulic  line.  Numbers 
printed  on  the  cellophone  strip  in  black  were  the 
manufacturer's  part  number.  Other  printing  stated 
the  component  being  served  and  the  direction  of 
flow. 

This  system  worked  to  perfection  as  long  as  the 
strips  stoyed  put.  Unfortunately  the  adhesive  would 
often  soften,  come  loose  and  the  whole  identification 
strip  would  be  lost,  with  considerable  resultant  con- 
fusion. 

formed  into  unsealed  rings 

Retaining  the  best  features  of  the  strip,  the  stand- 
ard colors  and  the  printed  information,  Martin  re- 
searchers  have  developed  a sleeve  of  new  material 
which  is  certain  to  stay  on  the  tube  during  the  life 
of  the  airplane.  Made  of  cellulose  acetate  butyrate, 
.025  of  an  inch  thick  and  one  inch  wide,  the  sleeve 
material  is  extruded  in  the  desired  colors.  Before 
being  put  to  use,  the  plastic  is  hot  stamped  in  such 
a monner  that  the  type  used  for  printing  aetually 
presses  the  printed  information  down  below  the  sur- 
face.  The  plastic  strip  is  then  clipped  into  short  sec- 
tions,  heated  again  and  formed  automatically  into 
Unsealed  rings. 

To  put  the  sleeves  into  use,  they  are  clipped  over 
the  tube,  the  overlapping  edges  sealed  with  acetone 
applied  with  a hypodermic  needle,  and  held  in  a 
clamp  until  the  adhesive  has  set,  a matter  of  a few 
minutes  only. 

Then  the  sleeve  will  not  come  off  unless  forcibly 
removed,  and  the  printed  information  ■ is  not  ob- 
literated  by  contact  with  hydraulic  fluid,  high  oetone 
gasoline,  water,  iso-propyl  alcohol,  or  by  abrasion 
encountered  in  operational  service. 

In  order  to  make  this  development  available  to 
industry,  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company  has  licensed 
it  for  manufaeture  to  the  Topflight  Tool  Company, 
Inc.,  of  York,  Pennsylvania. 
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The  American  Optical  Company,  Southbridge, 
Mass.,  has  announced  an  improved,  more  comfort- 
able  type  of  plastic  contact  lens — the  invisible  spec- 
tacle  that  rides  snugly  on  the  eyeball  instead  of  the 
nose.  These  new  lenses  are  thin,  soucer-shaped 
shells  which  fit  under  the  eyelids  and  are  worn  on 
the  eyeballs. 

Moving  with  the  eyes,  they  rest  on  the  compara- 
tively  insensitive  sclera  (white  of  the  eye)  and  arch 
over  the  sensitive  comea  (round,  colored  section  of 
the  eye)  without  touching  it.  Into  the  arch  are  ground 
the  optical  powers  for  correcting  Vision.  Vision  is 
unaffected  by  rain,  snow,  sleet,  steam  or  fog  be- 
cause the  eyelids  act  as  windshield  wipers. 


A sfep  in  producing  American  Opticai  Co/s  new 
plastic  contact  lens.  The  technician  outlines  the 
corneal  section  of  fhe  casting  or  impression  of 
on  eye,  preporofory  fo  molding  the  lens  from 
the  casting. 


comfortable 


Here  fhe  technician  is  shown  polishing  the  inside  curves  of  A.  O.  C/s 
new  contact  lens.  Molded  by  a new  fechnique,  the  lens  dupUcates  exactly 
the  casting  made  of  the  patient's  eye. 


Cdges  of  the  new  contact  lens  of  the  A.  O.  C.  are  uniformly  rounded  by  buffing,  thus  adding 
to  the  comforf  angle.  Additional  weoring  comfort  is  previded  by  the  exceptionally  light 
* weight  of  the  lens. 


and  attractive- 

the  new  plastic 
contact  lens 


Here  the  contact  lens  is 
shown  being  fitted  over  a 
patient's  eye.  A saline  so- 
lution  is  used  between  the 
lens  and  the  eye. 


The  young  lady  is  weofing 
A.  O.  C/s  new  pfastic  con* 
tact  lens.  They  eliminate 
the  weoring  of  thich  spee* 
tocfe  fenses. 
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plastics 

for  the 

printers 

By  THOMAS  A.  DICKINSON 


.^Kmong  the  greatest  industries  that  have  provided 
a noteworthy  market  for  plastics  since  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II  are  the  printing  trades. 

Plastics  gained  a wartime  foothold  in  American 
print  shops  primarily  due  to  critical  shortages  of 
older  and  more  conventional  materials;  and,  con- 
trary  to  a variety  of  gloomy  predictions, ' they  are 
now  being  used  on  a constantly-increasing  scale — 
not  because  other  materials  remain  unavailable,  but 
because  executives  in  the  printing  industry  have 
foimd  in  plastics  a weapon  with  which  the  current 
spectre  of  inflation  may  eventually  be  defeated. 

An  example  of  how  this  weapon  is  most  effectively 
being  utilized  can  be  found  in  the  Reilly  Plastictype 
Division  of  Electrographic  Corporation  at  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  where  both  thermosetting  and  thermo- 
plastic  resins  now  serve  three  important  purposes: 

(1)  The  rapid  production  of  matrices  or  molds,  in 
which  both  half-tone  and  line  cuts  can  be  reproduced 
with  no  distinguishable  loss  of  detail. 

(2)  The  high-speed  reproduction  of  line  and  half- 
tone  plates,  which  are  directly  suitabl.e  for  heavy- 
duty  printing. 

(3)  The  inexpensive  duplication  of  etchings  by 
means  of  electro-deposition  techniques. 

Matrices  are  fabricated  by  means  of  a compara- 
tively  low-pressure  compression  molding  process 
with  sheet-type  phenolic  preforms.  The  thermosetting 
preforms  are  trimmed  according  to  the  dimensions  of 
master  plates,  on  which  they  will  be  molded,  then 
each  is  positioned  on  the  upturned  face  of  its  master 
plate  between  the  platens  of  a small  compression 
press.  Heat  and  pressure  are  conveyed  to  the  pre- 
forms by  means  of  a steam-heated  upper  press 
platen,  causing  the  plastic  sheets  to  cure  from  B to  C 


A phenolic  mafrix  for  print- 
ing  is  trimmed  with  a small 
shear. 


Vinylite  molding  powder  is  toaded  on  a phenolic 
matrix,  which  will  serve  as  a mold  for  compress- 
ing  the  powder  info  a reciaimable  fhørmop/otfic 
printing  plate. 


A worker  checks  the  steel  bars  which  confroi  fhø 
depfh  of  o thermoplastic  plate  during  the  process 
of  compression  molding  the  latter  in  a phenolic- 
matrix  cavity. 
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stages,  after  which  the  molding  of  each  matrix  is 
complete. 

Thermoplastic  printing  plates  are  directly  repro- 
duced  in  phenolic  matrices  by  means  of  a second 
compression  molding  procedure.  Aquadag  (a  graph- 
ite  parting  agent)  is  used  to  lubricate  the  matrices 
(which  provide  the  required  female  cavities),  and 
black  Vinylite  powders  serve  ds  the  raw  molding 
materials.  Steel  strips  (called  "control  bearers"  and 
ranging  from  .124"  to  .152"  in  thickness)  are  placed 
around  the  edges  of  each  matrix,  after  the  matrix  is 
loaded  on  the  lower  platen  of  a compression  press, 
in  order  to  regulate  the  dimensions  of  the  thermo- 
plastic moldings.  Then  the  heat  and  pressure  re- 
quired to  fuse  the  molding  powder  is  applied  via 
the  upper  press  platen;  and,  after  the  powder  has 
had  sufficient  time  to  flow,  the  upper  platen  is  water- 
cooled  so  as  to  solidify  the  molding.  Following  its 
removal  from  the  press,  the  molding  is  tiimmed,  in- 
spected,  and  mounted  much  the  samo  as  a molded 
metallic  printing  plate. 

Vinylite  sheet  materials  are  used  to  fabricate 
female  forms  for  the  reproduction  of  electrotypes, 
primarily  because  they  are  thermoplastic  and  re- 
claimable.  After  being  appropriately  trimmed,  they 
are  pressure-formed  on  metal  masters  like  the  afore- 
mentioned  phenolic  matrices  (except  for  the  fact  that 
the  upper  press  platen  must  be  cooled  before  it  is 
opened).  Then  the  female  forms  are  trimmed  as  nec- 
essary,  inspected,  washed  and  sprayed  with  a chem- 
ical reducing  agent.  Purpose  of  the  latter  .is  to  deposit 
a thin  layer  of  silver  on  the  cavity  details.  This  sil- 
verly  layer  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  reflective 
coating  on  the  back  side  of  a glass  mirror,  and  its 
function  is  that  of  an  electrical  conductor  permitting 
a second  layer  of  nickel  or  copper  to  be  electro- 
formed  over  the  details  of  a thermoplastic  form. 
Electroformed  layers  are  usually  plated  to  an  overall 


thickness  of  between  .007"  and  .008",  after  which 
they  are  reinforced  with  tinfoil  and  a east  lead-tin 
allby  prior  to  removal  from  the  thermoplastic  forms. 

All  of  the  Work  that  has  been  described  up  to  this 
point  is  being  accomplished  in  a three-year-old  plant 
with  14,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  by  only  42 
employees  under  the  management  of  M.  C.  Graham. 

Mr.  Graham's  molding  department  makes  use  of 
50-ton  Albert  presses  for  thermoplastic  compression 
Work,  and  a sequence  of  manually-operated  com- 
posite  presses  for  thermosetting  work.  The  composite 
presses  are  aetually  steam  tables  equipped  with 
made-to-order  platens,  and  are  used  in  the  produc- 
tion  of  phenolic  mats  because  this  type  of  work  re- 
quires  no  special  cooling  action. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  they  can  be  rapidly  and 
accurately  fabricated,  thermosetting  plastic  mats  are 
desirable  in  the  reproduction  of  printing  plates  with 
thermoplastics  because  they  have  the  durability  and 
heat  resistance  required  to  prevent  distortion  or  dam- 
age  during  the  thermoplastic  molding  process.  Their 
economical  features  are  most  advantageous  when  a 
very  large  number  of  duplicate  cuts  or  plates  must 
be  made. 

Vinylite  materials  have  an  original  cost  which  is 
approximately  the  same  as  the  original  cost  of 
metals  used  by  the  printing  industry.  However,  in 
addition  to  their  inexpensive  fabrication  features,  the 
thermoplastics  have  (as  previously  suggested)  a de- 
cided  advantage  in  that  they  do  not  require  exten- 
sive  reprocessing  when  they  must  be  reclaimed. 

Average  temperatures  and  pressures  for  molding 
plastic  mats  and  plates  in  the  Los  Angeles  plant  are 
as  follows: 

Heat  Pressure 

Thermasetting  Preforms  300  °F.  100  p.s.i. 

Thermoplastic  Preforms  225  °F.  100  p.s.i. 

Thermoplastic  Powders  250°F.  75  p.s.i. 


The  thickness  of  a thermo- 
plastic plate  is  verihed  with 
a micrometer. 


A thermoplastic  female  form  is  conductively- 
coated  for  electro-deposition  work,  by  spraying 
with  a silver  reduetion  bath,  in  this  pieture. 


A thermoplastic  female  form  is  immersed  in  an 
electroplastic  bath,  after  it  has  been  conduetively 
coated  with  a silver  reduetion  solution. 
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The  new  tiøht  weight  Par-Bag  it  manufaetured  by  Atiantic  Products, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  The  protective  trim,  made  from  B.  f.  Goodrich's 
Geon  polyvinyl  plastic,  is  highiy  resistant  to  scuff  morfcs  and  scratshes; 
wUf  not  crack,  peel  or  discoior  in  the  sun.  Grast  stains  and  dirt  can 
be  wiped  oØ  eosi/y  with  a damp  cloth. 


This  sheer  swimtuit  that  is  afso  an  evening  gown 
is  the  /atest  foshion.  Tlio  fabric  is  treated  with 
American  Cyanamid's  5heer$et  Resin  Finish  which 
causes  it  te  shed  water  eatily. 


Made  of  red  and  black  Bake/ite  phenofic  p/as- 
tice,  this  chess  set  was  designed  by  Peter  Ganine 
end  is  nationetiy  distributed  by  Zacho,  3157 
WUshire,  Los  Angeies  5,  California,  and  is  avail- 
able  at  teading  department  stores  et  the  refeil 
price  of  $75.00. 


new 

plastics 

merchandise 


The  full  transparent  polystyrene  front  of  this  new-type  mailbox  enables 
the  householder  to  tee  is  mail  has  arrived  without  lifting  the  lid.  Molded 
by  Sun  Plastics,  Inc.,  of  Cuyehoga  Talls,  Ohio,  frem  Koppers  PB-7 
polystyrene,  the  mail  boxet  come  with  the  back  and  lid  in  various 
co'ors— black,  green,  red  or  blue. 


These  twe  clecks  are  menufectured  of  variegated  Tenite  p/astic  by 
Mastercrefters  Cleck  A Radio  Co.,  216  Ne.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 
The  cases  are  moMed  by  Breyer  Melding  Co.,  Chicogo,  of  cellulose 
acetate  butyrate  Tenite,  preduct  of  Tennessee  Eastman  Corporation, 
Kingspert,  Tennessee.  The  "Mignen"  is  at  the  teft,  and  the  'Xonsteifa- 
tion^'  is  at  the  right. 
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A five-ounce  p/a$tic  juice  tumb/er,  made  of  poiy^ 
styrene,  is  announeed  by  the  Regers  Plastic 
Corporation,  North  Wilbraham,  Mass.  The  eolors 
are  red,  green,  blue  and  yellow  and  the  tumbters 
are  paeked  144  te  a earten  in  solid  eolors.  The 
juice  tumb/er  wUl  retail  for  five  cents. 


This  "Handi^Blett"  roll  is  )n 
o sturdy  plastic  case  mo/d> 
ed  of  Monsanto's  Resinox 
by  Liberty  Plastics  Co., 
Woodstown,  N.  J.,  and  so/d 
by  Handi-Blott  Co.,  248 
West  23rd  5t.,  New  York. 


The  Tupper  Corp.,  Farnums~ 
ville,  Mass.,  manufacturers 
of  this  ciøarette  case, 
worked  with  Celanese  to 
develop  a special  formula^ 
tion  of  Lumarith  that  would 
preserve  its  crystal  clarity. 


A Bbergles-Laminac  resin 
combination  results  in  a 
sturdy,  light  weight  and 
graeeful  boat  practieally 
indestructible,  produced  by 
the  General  Bleetric  Co.  for 
the  Beetle  Boat  Corp. 


The  woven  plastic  screen 
material  of  this  fish  ereef 
is  made  by  the  Lumite  Di- 
Vision  of  the  Chieopee 
Mfg.  Corp.  from  Dow's 
saran  and  sold  to  Burling- 
ton Mills,  Wise. 


A new  type  of  hassock  covered  with  Marvinol- 
based  vinyl  can  be  used  as  a hatbox  and  shoe 
rack,  as  demenstrated.  Using  Duran  covering, 
the  hassock  was  made  by  5hawnee-Penn  Com- 
pany of  Quakertown,  Pa.  Marvinol  is  a product 
of  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company's  Chemical 
Division,  Baltimore,  Md. 


This  DeLuxe  Poker  Chip 
Rack  is  produced  by  Vic- 
tory Mfg.  Co.,  1722-24  W. 
Arcade  Place,  Chicago  12, 
III.  The  plastice  is  cellulose 
acetate  butyrate  Tenite, 
manufactured  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Eastman  Corpora- 
tion, fCingsport,  Tennessee. 
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Tfie  Sfyson  Art  Products 
Co.,  485  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City,  is  produc- 
ing  this  ail^plastic  paper 
napkin  dispenser,  retailing 
at  about  $1. 


Made  of  Vinylite  piastic 
rigid  sheet,  this  waste- 
basket  is  made  by  A//e- 
gheny  Plastics,  Inc,  of 
Sewickley,  Pa. 


D6W  plastics 

merchandise 


Soft  fo  the  touch  and  graceful  in  drape,  Fire^ 
stone's  newly  deve/oped  Velon  textured  film  will 
lend  itself  lo  many  eØective  uses  in  fhe  modem 
home. 


Just  like  full-scale  models,  this  tiny  plastics  juke-box  bank  manufactured 
by  the  Ideal  Novelty  and  Toy  Company,  New  York  City,  demands  a 
coin  before  it  will  ploy.  All  parts  are  molded  of  the  Hercules  Powder 
Compony's  cei/u/ose  acetate.  The  main  body  of  the  banh  is  in  rich, 
wo/nut*grained  plastic. 


This  T X 8'  slab  of  Plexiglas  was  installed  at  Briggs  Stadium,  home 
of  the  Detroit  Tigers,  to  protect  cost/y  felevision  equipment  against 
even  the  hottest  of  fouf  balls.  Researchers  at  Rohm  & Haas  Co.,  Phila^ 
delphia,  mahers  of  Plexiglas,  calculate  that  the  sheet  can  easily 
withstand  a ball  traveling  over  100  m.p.h. 


"Jewe/  Cluster"  is  a Cannon  gift  set  contoining  two  bafh  towels,  two 
hand  towels,  two  wash  c/oths  and  a matching  plastic  tumbler  in  a 
hinged  chest.  The  chest  has  an  irridescent  metallic  finish  with  solid 
opaque  Roral  decorotions  and  hos  many  possibi/ities  for  later  use. 

The  set  retails  for  around  $6.25. 
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Bait  containers  made  of 
Tennessee  Easfman's  trans^ 
parent  Tenite  plastic  ture 
crabs  into  one>woy  traps. 


The  Cherry  Rod  & Reel  Ho/der  is  a device  molded 
of  Tenite  plastie  for  anchoring  rod-and~reel  on 
the  bank  without  getting  dirty. 


Rohm  & Haas'  Plexiglas  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  colorful  coasters  by 
the  Wama  Co.  of  Balti- 
more, Md. 


"Solobar,"  molded  by  the  Automatic  Plastic  Molding  Company  of 
Emeryville,  Cal.,  is  molded  of  colorful  Lustron,  a polystyrene  plastic 
made  by  the  Plastics  Division  of  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Company. 
The  unit  retails  for  98c. 


The  latest  mechanical  drawing  aid  for  engineers, 
draftsmen  and  product  designers  is  this  square 
drafting  tempfate  of  Celluloid,  a Celanese  cellu- 
lose nitrate  plastic,  called  the  Boltograph.  It  is 
made  by  the  Dolgorukov  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


This  modent  design,  light-weight  plastic  cabinet,  molded  by  the  Victory 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Chicago  in  a beautiful  maroon  color,  is 
one  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  line  of  portable  radios  for  Alonfgomery 
Ward  & Company.  Because  of  its  light-weight,  durability,  and  dimen- 
sional  stability  under  rough  usage,  polystyrene  was  selected  as  the 
most  suitable  plastic  for  the  cabinet. 


Made  of  Vinylite  plastic,  producf  the  Bakelite 
Corporation,  this  inflatable  Panda^Teddy  bear 
is  made  by  the  Transplastic  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  New  York.  The  toy  is  washable  and 
rtsistant  to  stains  and  discoloration.  Retail  price 
$1.00. 
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the  advantages  to  industry  of 


informative  labeling 


By  HAROLD  W.  BRIGHTMAN 

President,  Lit  Bros. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I nformatizing,  primarily  through  the  agency  of  an 
informative  label  or  tag,  is  not  only  a valuable  but 
virtually  a necessary  adjunct  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  consumers,  retailers  and  monufacturers 
alike.  It  is  in  our  own  enlightened  self-interest  to  see 
that  all  the  key  facts  are  made  available  to  each 
other  in  this  great  business  of  buying  and  seiling. 
Our  productive  and  distribution  system— Pur  whole 
economy  in  fact — is  based  lorgely  on  the  satisfac- 
tion  of  consumer  needs  and  wants.  And  there  is  no 
better  way  of  helping  the  consumer  get  the  kind  of 
information  that  he  or  she  needs  than  making  avail- 
able to  him  or  her  the  information  that  they  con 
use  to  enable  them  to  make  a free  and  informed 
choice  at  the  point  of  sale.  The  only  place  v/here 
the  ultimate  consumer,  the  great  masses  of  people 
have  any  contact  with  this  system  or  any  consider- 
able  contact  with  it  which  sets  up  their  living  stan- 
dards is  at  the  point  of  sale  where  buyer  meets 
seiler. 

We  retailers  quite  naturally  are  interested  in 
satisfied  customers  who  will  retum  again  and  again 
to  our  stores.  Satisfied  customers  help  solve  our 
problem  of  retumed  goods — and  the  adjustment  de- 
partment  is  a very  expensive  port  of  our  expense 
structure  in  the  retail  business — improves  our  con- 
sumer credit  relations,  strengthens  our  chances  of 
increasing  our  business  of  serving  more  and  more 
consumers  at  a legitimate  profit.  The  same  theory 
that  applies  to  the  relationship  between  the  retailer 
and  the  manufacturer  or  between  the  processor  and 
the  producer.  All  naturally  prefer  to  do  business 
with  sources  of  supply  who  provide  them  with  mer- 
chandise  that  results  in  satisfied  customers.  When 
consumers  in  their  buying  vote  positively  for  a par- 
ticular  product,  it  means  the  distributor,  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  processor  of  that  product  is  apt 
to  stay  in  business  to  do  more  business. 

Informative  labeling  works  in  the  interests  of  con- 
sumer, retailer  and  manufacturer.  ond  perhaps 
while  I am  going  to  continue  to  refer  to  the  subject 
of  the  item  as  informative  labeling,  I am  referring 
more  particularly  to  informatizing  of  all  sizes  of  all 
kinds- — best  perhaps  expressed  through  the  informa- 
tive label — informed  advertising,  informative  signs, 
informative  labels,  and,  particularly,  Informed  sales 
people.  Let  me  emphasize  that  the  word  "informa- 
tive" is  important! 

An  ideal  informative  label  has  been  described  as 
one  which  provides  the  buyer  with  at  least  six  es- 


sential  facts: 

. . . what  the  product  will  do 
. . . what  it  is  made  of 
. . . how  it  is  made 
. . . how  to  care  for  it 
. . . recommended  uses 

. . . name  of  the  manufacturer,  distributor  and 
sponsor 

You  in  the  plastics  industry,  as  a young  but 
already  powerful  force  in  our  economy,  are  in  a 
particularly  envioble  position  to  avoid  many  of  the 
pitfalls  of  older  industries  and  start  out  in  your  early 
years  of  existence  by  establishing  a product,  and 
on  intelligent  acceptance  of  the  worthiness  of  your 
Products,  at  the  same  time  that  they  still  have  the 
tantalizing  appeal  of  novelty  and  newness.  It  is  your 
youth,  as  industries  go,  that  create  both  the  oppor- 
tunity  and  the  real  need  for  you  to  do  an  outstand- 
ing  job  in  placing  the  problem  and  the  strong  points 
and  advantages  of  the  plastics  industry  and  its 
Products  on  a sound  footing  with  the  consuming 
public  through  a fine,  broad  educational  program. 

You  know,  how  generally  uninformed  the  public 
is  about  plastics.  Your  problem  is  that  the  limitations 
as  well  as  the  attributes  of  your  products  are  not 
generally  known.  It  is  a problem  inherent  in  an 
industry  as  new  and  as  technical  as  yours. 

Consumers,  however,  are  generally  reasonable 
people.  They  do  not  demand  the  impossible  of  a 
product  nor  do  they  demand  impossible  information 
about  a product.  They  want  to  know  the  key  facts 
that  are,  and  should  be  generally  available. 

As  I see  it,  your  basic  and  first  problem  is  to  get 
together  with  leading  retailers,  manufacturers  and 
other  manufacturers  and  consumers  and  check 
yourselves  as  to  what  type  of  information  is  wanted 
and  needed;  and  how  much  of  it  is  now  available 
and  how  to  go  about  getting  the  additional  kind 
of  information  and  how  to  express  it  in  terms  of  mu- 
tual  agreement.  Then,  by  mutual  agreement,  that 
information  can  be  translated  into  simple  terms  . . . 
and  it's  very  important  that  in  getting  this  story 
across  to  the  public,  you  must  leave  out  the  techni- 
calities — you  must  get  right  down  to  rock  bottom 
and  explain  what  you  are  talking  about  in  language 
that  every  single  housewife  can  understand.  That 
is  vital.  Without  it  you  haven't  done  the  job.  Put  that 
information,  then,  in  simple  terms  on  a label,  and 
vou  will  have  made  not  just  a start  but  a great 
stride  forward. 
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Thousands  of  square  yards 
of  open-mesh  Ve/on  screen- 
ing covering  fields  of  shode- 
grown  fobocco  are  exam- 
ined  by  Dr.  P.  J.  Anderson 
^righf^  chief  of  the  Conn. 
State  Ågricultural  Experi- 
ment  Station  at  Windsor, 
Conn.,  ond  7.  W.  Sfedman 
of  the  Firestone  Piastics  Co. 


velon  plastic 


screening  cloth 


being  tested  over 
Connecticut  tobacco  fields 


piastics  in  agriculture 

protect  crops  and  control  growing  conditions 


Vosf  expanses  of  forest  green  Velon  screening  cloth  protect  an  acreage  of  5umatra~type,  shade 
grown  tobacco  at  Windsor.  The  open-mesh  screening  produced  by  Firestone  is  expected  to  be 
used  a number  of  years  instead  of  only  one  season  os  in  the  case  of  convenfiono/  shadrng  fabrics. 


Help  for  the  former  in  his  fight  to  protect  his  crops 
ond  control  growing  conditions  is  coming  from  o 
new  source,  the  piastics  industry.  In  o lorge-scole 
experimentol  project,  thousands  of  square  yards  of 
a newly  developed  Velon  plastic  screening  cloth 
have  been  raised  over  plantings  of  shade-grown 
tobacco,  for  which  the  Connecticut  Volley  has  be- 
come  famous. 

About  6,000  acres  of  Sumatra-type  tobacco,  which 
is  used  for  cigar  wrappers,  are  planted  and  culti- 
vafed  under  vast  "tents"  in  Connecticut  annually.  To- 
bacco of  this  variety  is  also  produced  in  Florida, 
Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba.  Prices  of  the  leaf  range  up- 
ward  to  about  $9  a pound,  and  yields  in  Connecticut 
an  average  of  above  900  pounds  per  acre. 

repeated  use  of  plastic  material 

Experimental  application  of  Firestone' s open-mesh 
plastic  cloth  seems  to  indicate  repeated  use  of  this 
material  for  a number  of  years,  in  contrast  to  the 
conventional  practice  of  annually  discording  the 
fabric  shade  material  which  is  now  generally  in  use. 
Early  tests  also  indicate  that  perhops  Velon  cloth 
provides  a greater  diffusion  of  light,  permits  a higher 
degree  of  moisture  retention,  and  affords  greater 
protection  against  frost,  and  so  insures  crops  of  high 
quality.  The  cloth  also  is  non-inflammable  ond,  there- 
fore,  free  of  fire  hazords  to  the  growing  plants. 


This  experiment,  which  involves  the  use  of  31,000 
square  yards  of  Velon  screening  cloth,  is  being 
closely  watched  not  only  by  growers  of  shade- 
grown  tobacco,  but  by  planters  of  "yellow  belt" 
seedlings  as  well,  along  with  Central  and  South 
American  producers  of  shade-grown  coffee.  It  is 
being  carried  out  by  members  of  the  National  Shade 
Tobacco  Growers  Association  in  cooperation  with 
the  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

only  first  step 

T.  W.  Stedman  of  New  York,  who  hos  been  in  charge 
of  this  development  for  the  Firestone  Piastics  Com- 
pany, believes  that  this  is  only  the  first  step  in  a 
new  series  of  developments  whereby  agriculture  will 
be  greatly  assisted  if  not  transformed  by  products 
of  the  piastics  industry. 

"We  have  only  begun  to  explore  the  vast  possi- 
bilities  which  piastics  hold  for  the  farmer  in  the  con- 
trol of  growing  conditions  for  crops  of  all  kinds,  soil 
conservation  and  prevention  of  plant  diseases  and 
insect  damage,"  he  said.  "Some  years  will  be  re- 
quired,  of  course,  to  bring  out  the  full  potentialities 
of  this  field  for  both  agriculture  and  the  piastics  in- 
dustry, but  we  consider  the  results  obtoined  thus 
for  to  be  sufficiently  encouraging  to  justify  more 
and  greater  effort  in  research  and  development  for 
the  farmer." 
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leaders  in  the  industry 


Edward  F.  Borro,  development  engineer  for  Durez  Plastics  & Chemicals, 
Inc.,  North  Tonowanda,  New  York,  served  as  a machinist  in  the  Novy 
during  the  First  World  Wor.  From  1921  to  1923,  he  held  the  position  of 
machine  shop  instructor  at  Newark  College  of  Engineering.  For  the 
following  ten  years.  Mr.  Borro  was  superintendent  of  the  Mack  Molding 
Company,  ond  in  1933  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Plastics 
Division,  Waterbury  Componies.  Until  193Y  he  was  superintendent  at 
J.  G.  Tilp,  Inc.,  at  which  time  he  joined  Durez  as  a sales  engineer  from 
their  New  York  and  Chicago  offices.  Mr.  Borro  has  held  his  present 
position  with  Durez  since  1943. 


BDWARD  F.  BORRO 


Norton  Spitzer,  director  of  sales  of  the  Plaskon  Division  of  Libbey- 
Owens-Ford  Glass  Company,  has  been  with  Plaskon  since  1930.  When 
he  first  joined  Plaskon,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  production.  Mr. 
Spitzer  then  advanced  to  the  position  of  Eastern  Sales  Manager,  after 
which  he  was  made  vice  president  in  charge  of  sales,  Toledo  Synthetic 
Products.  From  that  position,  he  was  made  general  sales  manager  of 
the  Plaskon  Division.  He  is  a graduate  of  Sheffield  Scientific  ^hool 
of  Yale  University.  As  a member  of  The  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry, 
Mr.  Spitzer  is  well  known  throughout  the  industry  and  has  served  on 
many  of  its  important  committees. 


NORTON  SPITZFR 


% 


FRED  O.  CONLEY 


Fred  Oliver  Conley,  president  of  the  F.  Conley  Co.,  Detroit,  Consulting 
engineers  and  monufacturers'  agents,  was  born  in  Nashville,  Michigan, 
in  1889.  In  1912  he  entered  the  outomotive  industry,  leoming  the  tool 
and  die  making  trade  and  at  the  same  time  majoring  in  mechanical 
and  chemical  engineering  at  Detroit  Institute  of  Technology.  In  1919, 
after  service  with  U.  S.  Army  Ordnance  in  the  World  War,  he  opened 
an  Office  as  consultant  and  monufacturer's  agent  and  has  continued 
in  this  business  ever  since.  Mr.  Conley  was  one  of  the  co-founders  of 
the  Society  of  Plastics  Sales  Engineers,  Inc.,  as  well  as  the  first  presi- 
dent. He  is  a member  of  the  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry  ond  of  the 
Plastics  Pioneers  Society;  a member  of  the  American  Society  for  Metals, 
and  the  Iron  ond  Steel  Institute. 
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Plastics! 

know  the  latest  plastic  products! 
see  what  plastic  merchandise  is 
being  advertised  in  leading  stores! 


is  the  largest  in  the  United  States  and  for 
25  years  has  rendered  conscientious  service 


The  best  merchandising  ideat  appear 
in  newspaper  advertising— isn't  this, 
therefore,  the  easiest  way  to  watch 
new  ideas  and  trends? 


if  there  is  any  time  that  executives 
need  ideas,  it  is  right  now. 


We  give  you  what  you  want,  provided 
it's  in  the  newspapers.  We  find  out 
what  you  wont  by  mailing  you  a 
Questionnaire  periodically. 


Every  weelc  we  ship  to  our  customers 
new  ideas  that  cost  more  than  A 
MILLION  DOLLARS  to  create  and  pro- 
duce!  Are  you  getting  your  share  of 
them? 


This  service  will  select,  according  to  your  specific 
requests,  ads  from  all  over  the  country. 

This  personalized  service  will  cost  but  a fraction 
of  what  the  newspaper  subscriptions  or  a market 
survey  would  cost.  For  $8.75  monthly,  you  receive 
two  complete  issues  each  month  averaging  30  or 
more  ads  in  each  issue.  For  $15.00  monthly  you 
receive  4 issues  each  month. 


Tear  off,  ond  moil  todoy  to  Vincent  Edwards  & Co.,  342  Modison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


return 

this 


coupon 

.today! 


Vincent  Edwards  & Co. 
342  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


I 


rUCCESSFUL  ads  on 
the  subjects  named 
below  would  be  particu- 
larly  worthwhile  to  us. 


CHECK 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ . 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


$15.00  monthly  for  4 .ssues 
$ 8.75  monthly  for  2 issues 


I want  to  receive 

Vincent  Edwards  IDEA 
Clipping  Service 

The  first  instolment  will  be  sent  to  me  by  return  motl,  ond  I 
will  confinue  to  receive  them  each  month  thereafter.  The  price 
to  be  only  o month,  plus  postoge. 

The  odvertisements  I receive  will  be  selected  for  their  im- 
pressiveness,  timeliness,  ond  odaptobility  to  MY  needs. 

It  is  olso  understood,  of  course,  that  i reserve  the  privilege  of 
conceling  this  service  any  time  by  giving  only  30  doys'  wrltten 
notice. 

Company 


Nome. 
City — 
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getting  personal 


ARTHUR  B.  VAN  BUSKIRK,  vice 
president  ond  a member  of  the 
Boctrd  of  Governors  of  T.  Mellon  & 
Sons,  has  been  elected  as  a mem- 
ber' of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Koppers  Company,  Inc.,  it  'was  an- 
nounced  by  J.  P.  WILLIAMS,  JR., 
Koppers  board  chairman. 

Mr.  Von  Buskirk  succeeds  DON- 
ALD D.  SHEPARD,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  who  resigned.  Mr.  Shepard 
also  is  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  T.  Mellon  & Sons. 


Due  to  ill  health,  E.  W.  MYLER  has 
resigned  as  president  of  Myler 
Plastics  Corporation.  ISAAC  CLAY- 
MAN,  general  counsel,  has  been 
elected  president.  MORRIS  GLAD- 
STEIN,  general  manager,  has  been 
elected  vice  president  in  charge 
of  sales  and  research,  and  also 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors. 


The  Firestone  Plastics  Company, 
previously  located  at  Akron,  Ohio, 
has  moved  all  plastics  activities, 
including  general  offices  and  sales, 
to  a new  plant  at  Pottstown,  Pa. 
Production  activities  at  Pottstown 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  DR. 
E.  T.  HANDLEY.  J.  C.  BLUE,  factory 
manager  at  Pottstown,  has  been 
made  factory  manager  ot  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

WARD  B.  EAFILY  continues  in 
charge  of  tire  manufacturing;  HEN- 
RY KOEHLER  will  head  plastics 
production.  FRANK  J.  GROTEN  con- 
tinues as  director  of  the  plastics  de- 
velopment laboratories. 

HAROLD  W.  HOOPER  has  been 
appointed  comptroller  at  the  new 
plant.  ELMER  H.  FREINCH  general 
sales  manager,  has  moved  from 
Akron  to  Pottstown.  KENNETH  L. 
EDGAR,  E.  A.  RYDER,  ERLE  M. 
BRIZZARD,  and  M.  D.  PRICE,  all 
members  of  the  sales  staff,  have 
also  moved  from  Akron  to  Potts- 
town. 


THE  FURANE  PLASTICS  AND 
CHEMICALS  COMPANY  has 
moved  to  a new  location  at  719 
West  Broadway,  Glendale  4,  Cali- 
fornia. The  need  for  additional 
space  and  adequate  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate  increased  production 
activities  prompted  the  move  to  the 
new  building,  recently  completed. 


GEORGE  B.  MAKEPEACE,  formerly 
associated  with  the  Boston  office  of 
the  Dow  Chemical  Company,  has 
joined  the  COWAN-BOYDEN  COR- 
PORATION, Chartley,  Mass.,  as 
plant  superintendent.  Mr.  Make- 
peace  has  charge  of  the  molding 
and  finishing  department. 


R.  CARBONI  has  joined  the  Re- 
search Staff  of  Chas.  Pfizer  & Co., 
Inc.,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Corboni  recently  received  a 
Master's  Degree  in  Chemistry  from 
Columbia  University. 


Lt.  Col.  HIGH  O.  CLARK,  JR.,  U.S. 
Army  (Reserve)  has  been  appointed 
Administrative  Assistant  to  C.  J. 
Luster,  President  of  Lincoln  Plas- 
tics Corporation,  Cambridge,  Ohio, 
manufacturers  of  plastic  tile. 


DR.  F.  C.  PETERSON  has  recently 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of 
production  manager  of  the  Cellu- 
lose Products  Division  of  The  Dow 
Chemical  Company,  Midland, 
Michigan.  He  steps  up  from  assis- 
tant manager  of  the  division  to  re- 
place  Dr.  W.  R.  Collings,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Dow  Corning  Corporation. 

Dr.  Peterson  has  been  connected 
with  Dow  since  1936  and  played  a 
large  part  in  the  company's  devel- 
opment of  Ethocel  (ethylcellulose). 


DR.  LAUREN  B.  HITCHCOCK,  presi- 
dent of  the  Commercial  Chemical 
Development  Association,  made  the 
introductory  remarks  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  C.C.D.A.  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

DR.  E.  R.  WEIDLEIN,  director  of 
The  Mellon  Institute,  gave  the  ad- 
dress  of  welcome.  The  technical 
program  began  with  a paper  on 
"The  Story  of  Plaskon,"  by  DR.  M. 
H.  BIGELCDW,  director  of  Technical 
Service,  Plaskon  Division,  Libbey- 
Owens-Ford  Glass  Co. 

DR.  A.  E.  BOSS,  manager  of  Pig- 
ment Sales,  Columbia  Chemical 
Division,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co., 
gave  a speech  on  "Adaptability — 
A Tool  for  Production  Develop- 
ment." 


classified  ads 


Minimum  space  live  lines.  Count  seven  woids 
to  a line.  S1.50  a line  per  insertion.  Cash 
with  order. 


SALESMEN  and  DISTRIBUTORS  wanted  for 
custom  Laminating.  Open  capacity  for  Lami- 
nating  available.  Apply  to:  Trimount  Texlile 
& Plastic  Co.,  106  South  St.,  Boston  11,  Mass. 

WANTED — Large  engineering  firm  wishes  to 
acquire  several  complete  plastics  plante 
through  purchase  of  (1)  capital  stock,  (2)  as- 
sets,  l3)  machinery  and  equipment,  whole  oi 
in  part.  Personnel  retained  where  possible, 
strictest  confidence.  Box  1241,  1474  Broadway, 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Wanted  to  buy  or  lease  HPM  Injection 
Molding  Machines  2 ounce,  4 ounce,  9 ounce 
capacity.  Box  186,  Plastics,  342  Madison 
Avenue,  N.  Y. 

EXECUTIVE-PLANT  ENGINEER  OR  MANAGER 

10  years  experience,  graduate  engineer, 
thoroughly  experienced  injection  molaing, 
extrusion,  blowing,  forming,  compounamg, 
scrap  reclamation,  product  developmem, 
mold  design  and  construction,  development 
of  machines,  processes,  methods,  materials; 
maintenance  plant  setup,  layout,  production, 
cost,  technical  sales.  Fine  record  of  accom- 
plishments.  Desires  connection  with  sound, 
progressive  firm.  Box  190,  Plastics,  342 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

PLASTICS 

$2  per  year 

HORTON  SPITZER  has  been  named 
director  of  sales  for  the  Plaskon 
Division  of  Libbey  - Owens  - Ford 
Glass  Company.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  announced  that  WHITING 
N.  SHEPARD  has  been  named  gen- 
eral sales  manager  of  Plaskon. 

As  a member  of  the  Society  of 
the  Plastics  Industry,  Mr.  Spitzer  is 
well  known  throughout  the  indus- 
try and  has  served  on  many  of  its 
important  committees.  Mr.  Shepard 
is  a member  of  the  Society  of  Plas- 
tics Engineers,  Society  of  Automo- 
tive Engineers,  and  also  a member 
of  the  Society  of  the  Plastics  Indus- 
try. 

The  Winner  Mfg.  Co.,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  has  announced  the  promo- 
tion of  ROBERT  E.  DRAKE  to  posi- 
tion of  general  manager  of  the 
company's  plastic  division.  Mr. 
Drake  has  been  with  the  company 
for  the  past  three  years  as  chief 
engineer. 

IRA  J.  FRIEDMAN,  who  recently  re- 
ceived a Master's  Degree  in 
Chemical  Engineering  from  Colum- 
bia University,  has  joined  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Staff  of 
Chas.  Pfizer  & Co.,  Inc.,  Manufac- 
turing Chemists,  in  their  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  plant. 
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whafs  new 


Monsanto  Chemical  Company.  Plastics  Di- 

vision,  Springlield,  Massachusetts,  has  begun 
commercial  production  of  vinyl  chioride 
plastic  resins.  Felix  N.  Williams,  company 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
division,  said  that  production  followed  sev- 
eral  years  of  extensive  pilot  plant  and  re-  • 
search  investigatlon  and  plant  building. 

Williams  said  that  the  present  facilities 
for  manufacturing  resin  will  be  followed 
shortly  with  calendars  to  reproduce  both 
thin  and  heavy  gauge  film.  Both  the  resins 
and  the  film  will  be  sold  under  the  trade 
name  Ultron. 

The  Reynolds  Metals  Company,  Plastics  Divi- 
sion, 19  East  47th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y., 
has  announced  the  addition  of  a water-clear 
transparent  vinyl  to  their  line  of  Reynolon 
film.  This  film,  Identified  as  Reynolon  3000T, 
is  being  produced  in  thicknesses  of  1.5  and 
2 mils. 

It  is  a vinyl  film  modified  with  a non- 
extractable  and  non-migrating  soft  resin.  This 
should  make  this  film  of  considerable  inter- 
est  to  food  packers  as  well  as  consumers  in 
the  soft  goods  trade.  This  film  has  good  re- 
sistance  to  greases  and  solvents  and  is  not 
volatile  in  the  presence  of  heat. 

The  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Plastics 

Department,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York, 
New  York,  have  announced  two  revised 
price  schedules  covering  the  sale  of  its 
beetle  molding  materials. 

One  schedrle  is  entitled  "Beetle  Mold 
ing  Materials,  in  Bureau  of  Standards 
Colors,"  and  applies  to  seventeen  shades 
established  by  the  urea  producers  in  co- 
operation  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. These  colors  will  bear  the  designatlon 
MUP  (molded  urea  plastic)  and  numbers, 
designating  the  particular  shade.  These  are 
colors  found  to  be  in  the  greatest  demand 
and  which  can  be  made  in  economical 
volume,  stocked  and  sold  with  regularity 
to  permit  economies  of  large  scale  produc- 
lion.  These  economies  are  passed  on  to  the 
purchaser  in  the  revised  price  schedule. 


The  new  Melmac  plastic  lableware  was  featureJ 
by  the  American  Cyanamid  Campany  at  its 
exhibif  at  the  Third  National  Plastics  Exposition 
Not  only  plastic  molding  moterials  and  resins 
manufactured  by  the  company  shown,  but  also 
related  products  such  as  textile  treatment  resins, 
wet  strength  paper  resins,  dyes  and  pigments, 
surface  coatings  and  lubricants. 

The  second  price  schedule  concems  itself 
with  colors  not  included  in  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  set.  These  special  shades  will, 
as  in  the  past,  be  produced  only  against 
orders  received.  This  new  schedule  presents 
a nominal  increase  in  prices,  made  neces- 
sary  by  increased  costs  of  raw  materials 
and  labor  entering  into  material  production. 


Durez  Plastics  & Chemicals,  Inc.,  440  Walck 

Rd.,  North  Tonawanda,  New  York,  has 
available  a Durez  Check  Chort,  This  chart  in 
slide-rule  form  was  designed  as  a handy 
reference  for  engineers,  designers,  molders' 
representatives,  etc.,  who  have  occasion  to 
specify  plastic  materials. 

This  chart  covers  only  the  Durez  phenolic 
materials  for  a number  of  typical  suggestive 
applications.  As  the  slide  is  pulled  to  the 
desired  application,  the  Durez  material 
number  recommended  appears  in  one  of 
the  cutout  windows  and  typical  physical 
property  figures  oppear  neor  this  number. 

On  the  back  are  several  engineering  tables 
such  as  temperature  conversion,  weights, 
and  cubic  equivalents.  In  addition,  the  slide 
reveals  specific  gravities  of  various  struc- 
tural  materials  for  comparison  with  specific 
cravities  of  Durez. 


Moivinol  VR-IO  attracted  many  business  men 
to  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company's  Chemicals 
Division  booth  at  the  Plastics  Show  in  New  York. 
This  was  the  first  national  showing  of  this  vinyl 
resin  ond  its  end  products. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company, 

1144  East  Market  St.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  an  immediate  50%  con- 
version of  its  synthetic  rubber  manufactur- 
ing facilities  for  the  production  of  the  new 
revolutionary  "cold"  rubber.  Dr.  R.  P.  Dins- 
more,  Goodyear  vice  president  in  charge  of 
research  and  development,  explained  that 
the  new  type  synthetic  promises  to  increase 
tire  mileage  through  a substantially  im- 
proved  tread. 

The  material  is  polymerized  at  a tem- 
perature of  41  degrees  in  contrast  to  the 
persent  all-purpose  synthetic  rubber,  which 
is  formulated  at  122  degrees. 


The  Control  Division  of  General  Electric  Co„ 

Schenectady  5,  N.  Y.,  has  announced  a new 
line  of  low-voltage  controllers  for  use  with 
a-c  motors  up  to  800  hp  (at  550  volts)  and 
for  d-c  motors  up  to  350  hp  (at  230  volts). 
These  new  metal-enclosed  controllers  are  de- 
signed for  controlling  squirrel-cage,  wound- 
rotor,  synchronous,  or  multi-speed  a-c  motors 
or  d-c  motors.  Common  applications  for 
which  they  are  desirable  are  pumps,  mixers, 
grinders,  mills,  and  similar  drives  in  the 
heavy  industries. 

The  dead-front  metal  enclosures  housing 
these  controllers  are  90  inches  high  and  can 
be  easily  lined-up  with  other  control  and 
switchgear  equipment,  or  placed  beside  the 
machine.  Factory-assembled,  the  only  elec- 
trical  connections  required  are  incoming  and 
outgoing  leads.  Easy  inspection  is  facili- 
tated  by  hinged  doors,  front  and  back, 
equipped  with  automobile-type  handles. 
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Nov.  28-Dec.  3 . . . 69th  Annual  Meet- 
ing,  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  City. 

1949 

Jan.  10-14  . . . Third  National  Materials 
Handling  Show,  (jonvention  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jan.  12-14  . . . Fourth  Annual  Technical 
Session  of  the  Reinforced  Plastics 
Division,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel, 
Chicago,  111. 

Jan.  14-21  . . . National  Sporting  Goods 
Exposition,  New  Coliseum,  Chicago. 

Jon.  19-21  . . . Fifth  Society  of  Plastics 
Engineers,  Inc.,  Technical  Conference, 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

Jan.  20  . . . Annual  Meeting,  Society  of 
Plastics  Engineers,  Hotel  Bellevue- 
Stratford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jan.  24-28  . . . Ninth  International  Heat- 
ing,  Ventilating,  and  Air  Condition- 
ing  Exposition.  International  Amphi- 
theatre,  Chicago.  American  Society 
of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers. 

Feb.  28-Mar,  4 . . . Spring  Meeting  of 
American  Society  for  Testing  Mate- 
rials, Hotel  Edgewater  Beach,  Chicago. 

Apr.  25-29  . . . Southern  Machinery  & 
Metals  Exposition,  Municipal  Audi- 
torium, Atlanta,  Ga. 

May  2-5  ..  . International  Textile  In- 
dustries Exposition,  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York  City. 

May  10-13  . . . 18th  Annual  National 
Packaging  Exposition,  American  Man- 
agement Ass'n,  Public  Auditorium, 
Atlantic  City,  N,  J. 
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Executives  may  write  direct  to  the 
companies  whose  names  are  given, 
mentioning  PLASTICS  magazine. 


1.  PLYOPHEN  PHENOLIC  RESINS  FOR  BOND 
ING  AND  LAMINATING.  Reichhold  Chem- 
icals, Inc.,  601  Woodward  Heights  Boulevard, 
Detroit  20,  Michigan.  A 16-page  illustrated 
booklet  which  discusses  the  uses  and  prop- 
erties  of  the  company's  phenolic  resins. 

2.  HERCULES  CHEMIST  #18.  The  Hercules 
Powder  Company,  908  Market  Street,  Wil- 
mington  99,  Delaware.  The  attractively  illus- 
trated 24-page  booklet  discusses  several  Her- 
cules Products,  as  well  as  new  developments 
in  Hercules  Creative  chemistry.  The  discus- 
sion  includes  a quick  review  of  the  inter- 
esting  properties  of  seven  Hercules  Chemicals 
derived  from  the  Southern  pine. 

3.  FAIRPRENE  SYNTHETIC  ELASTIC  COM- 
POSITIONS.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Company,  Inc.,  Fabrics  Division,  Fairfield, 
Connecticut.  This  12-page  booklet  describes 
the  properties  and  uses  of  "Fairprene"  syn- 
thetic  elastic  compositions.  These  products 
comprise  three  groups:  sheet  stocks  without 
fabric  back  or  cloth  insert,  coaled  fabrics, 
and  cements  made  with  synthetic  elastomers. 


W.  T.  LaRose  & Associates,  Inc..  Troy.  N.  Y., 

manufacturers  of  Thermall  Electronic  Heating 
Equipmenl  for  the  plastics,  rubber  and  wood- 
working  industries,  has  announced  the  ap 
pointment  of  Robert  W.  Stokes  as  sales  man- 
ager. Mr.  Stokes  was  formerly  eastern  dis 
trict  manager  of  the  Girdler  Corporation's 
Thermex  Division  with  offices  in  New  York 
City, 

Gerinq  Products.  Inc..  Kenilworth,  New  Jer- 
sey, are  presenting  their  pelleted  molding 
materials  packed  in  new  50  lb.  bag  con 
tainers.  This  new  packaging  makes  it  easier 
to  pour  specific  quantities  more  accurately, 
according  to  the  company.  It  is  easier  to 
handle,  pour  and  to  store,  they  also  state 


Nine  new  decorative  colors  in  Micarfo,  a high 
pressure  laminater  being  viewed  by  Lawrence 
Ottinger,  righir  president  of  United  States  Ply~ 
wood  Corporation,  ond  Joseph  Cattahan,  sales 
manager,  Miearta  Division  of  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corporation,  at  the  National  Plastics 
Exposition  at  Grand  Central  Pa'ace,  New  York 
City. 

Continental  Con  Company,  The  Container 
Company  Division,  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  has 
announced  its  new  Improved  Leverpak  Drum 
with  "flat  contour"  band  for  better  stowing 
and  shipping.  The  smooth  flat  contour  of  the 
new  wide  locking  bands  insures  compact 
loadlng  and  safer  riding  in  transit,  accord- 
ing to  the  company.  Metal  chlmes  are  flash 
but  welded  for  greater  strength  and  neater 
appearance.  The  locking  device  is  easy  to 
open,  easy  to  dose,  and  it  can't  be  open 
by  itself.  It  has  an  easy  stacking  base, 
and  the  drum  has  been  engineered  for 
rugged  use  and  re-use,  the  company  adds. 


4.  HOW  TO  BUY  AND  SELL  PLASTICS. 

The  Plastic  Materials  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  Tower  Building,  14th  and  K 
Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C.  An 
illustrated  booklet  expressly  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  volume  buyers  in  depart- 
ment  stores.  It  discusses  each  of  the  eleven 
general  classifications  of  plastics  in  lan- 
guage  the  retailers  can  readily  understand. 

5.  MARVINOL  VR-10— VINYL  RESIN.  The 

Chemical  Division,  Glenn  L,  Martin  Com- 
pany, Baltimore  3,  Maryland.  This  8-page 
technical  bulletin  presents  for  the  first  time 
the  properties  of  the  new  resin  and  outlines 
prooedures  for  Processing  it,  emphasizing 
that  no  special  equipment  is  required  for 
Marvinol.  It  also  lists  typical  formulations, 
plasticizers,  and  stabillzers,  used  in  the 
Processing  of  Marvinol  in  customers’  plants 
and  in  the  Martin  laboratorles. 

6.  THE  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  SYN- 
THETIC ORGANIC  CHEMICALS.  The  Carbide 
and  Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation,  unit  of 
Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation,  30 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  This 
12-page  booklet  has  been  designed  as  a con- 
densed  guide  for  users  of  organic  Chemicals. 
It  contalns  data  on  appllcations  and  physical 
properties  for  more  than  185  synthetic  or- 
ganic Chemicals.  The  material  is  presented 
in  tabular  form  for  ready  and  easy  refer- 
ence. 


The  U.  S.  Plastics  Corporation,  2853  West 

Irvlng  Park  Road,  Chicago  18,  _ Illinois,  is 
manufacturing  the  "Plx-Six",  an  all-plastic 
bottle  carrier-server  which  can  also  be  used 
to  bulld  displays  for  seiling.  This  Item  holds 
six  6 to  12  ounce  bottles — cola,  pop,  or  beei 
— and  can  be  used  as  an  advertislng  me- 
dium by  havlng  names  of  stores  printed 
on  If. 

The  "Plx-Six"  is  produced  in  a choice  of 
colors  and  all  comblnatlons,  with  or  without 
the  imprints  of  the  store.  Since  it  is  plastic, 
it  can't  tear  or  get  soggy  like  paper-board 
carrlers.  The  form-fit  handle  doesn't  cut 
fingers  and  the  smooth  plastic  surface  stays 
deaner  longer. 

General  Electric,  Industrial  Heating  Division. 
Schenectady  5,  New  York,  has  made  avall- 
able  a new  3-kw,  40-megacycle  preheater 
for  rapld  and  uniform  preheatlng  of  plas- 
tic pre-forms.  Operating  on  230  volts,  single 
phase,  60  cycles,  the  new  preheater  will 
heat  40  oz.  of  wood-flour  phenolic  com- 
pound from  70  F.  to  250  F.  in  one  mlnute — 
or  one  pound  of  this  material  in  24  seconds. 
The  closely  integrated  design  of  this  pre- 
heater, which  requires  only  2'/-i  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  spaoe,  materlally  contributes  to  its 
over-all  operating  efflciency. 

Readily  portable,  and  sturdlly  built  for 
heavy-duty  Industrial  use,  this  preheater  is 
provided  with  an  automatlc  "pop-up"  cover 
which  fadlitales  preform  loadlng  and  un- 
loadlng.  In  additlon,  two  timers  with  associ- 


ated control  permit  operation  alternately 
with  two  presses  having  different  load  re- 
quirements.  A desirable  feature  of  this  pre 
heater  is  the  incorporation  of  three  meters, 
the  dials  of  which  are  mounted  on  the 
front  of  the  cabinet.  One  of  these  meters 
indicates  the  direct-current  applied  to  the 
oscillator  circut,  which  is  an  indication  of  the 
rate  of  heat  input  to  the  preforms.  Another 
shows  safe  operation  of  the  oscillator  tube. 
The  third  indicates  either  oscillator  or  rec- 
tifier  filament  voltage.  Separate  rheostats 
in  the  filament  circuit  permit  proper  voltage 
setting,  thus  assuring  long  tube  life. 

Protective  features  include  control  circuit 
fuseS,  safety  interlocks  on  the  cover  and  con- 
trol circuit  door,  and  overload  relay  for  pro- 
tecting  tubes  ond  associated  parts.  In  addi- 
tion,  a single  specially  designed  vane-axial 
blower  with  safety  interlocks  amply  cools 
the  equipment  with  filtered  air  while  in 
operation. 

Synthane  Corporation.  20  River  Road.  Oaks, 
Pa.,  iiave  published  a complete  catalog  of 
Synthane  technical  plastics.  This  catalog 
gives  the  many  properties  of  Synthane  such 
as  its  strength,  llge  weight,  wear  resistance 
and  anti-frictional  qualities.  Suggested  uses 
for  Products  are  given  for  this  versatile  ma- 
terial which  has  an  unusual  combination  of 
chemical,  elecirical  and  mechanical  prop- 
erties. There  is  also  suggested  help  on  de- 
sign, on  materials  or  completely  fabricated 
parts  that  might  be  of  service  to  the  plas- 
ties  manufaeturer.  Parts  fabricated  from  Syn- 
thane resist  the  action  of  corrosive  waters 
and  atmospheres,  chemical  salts  and  Solu- 
tions, gasoline  and  other  petroleum  products. 
It  is  an  excellent  electrical  insulator  and 
easy  to  machlne.  It  is  a type  of  laminated 
plastics  that  is  hard,  dense  and  durable.  Il 
is  the  set  plastic,  stable  over  wide  varia- 
tions  in  temperature. 

The  Formlca  Company.  4614  Spring  Grove 

Ave.,  Cincinnati  32,  Ohio,  realizing  that  a 
valuable  name  is  worth  protecling,  has  is- 
sued  a small  booklet  which  gives  important 
information  on  the  correct  uses  of  Formica 
trade  marks  and  other  idenlificalion  devices 
Formlca  is  a laminated  plastic,  but  not  all 
laminated  plastics  are  Formica.  The  firm  is 
trying  to  clear  up  this  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  many  people. 

The  Watson-Stillman  Company,  109  Aldene 
Road,  Roselle,  New  Jersey,  have  developed 
a new  heating  cyllnder  for  thermo-plastlcs 
molding.  Il  is  now  standard  equlpmerit  on 
all  W-S  "COMPLETELINE"  iniection  molding 
machines  from  4 to  80  oz.  capaclty. 

One  signlflcant  advantage  claimed  by  the 
manufaeturer  for  this  new  design  is  its  abil- 
Ity  to  deliver  capacity  shots  of  such  de- 
rating"  materials  as  polystyrene  without 


All  surfaces  in  contact  with  plastic  are 
chrome  plated;  the  injecllon  plunger  is  made 
of  nitralloy  and  is  Internally  water  cooled  to 
prevent  scoring  or  sticking. 

The  new  nozzle  adapter  is  secured  by  a 
tapered  aeme  thread  and  seats  firmly  against 
maximum  operating  pressures.  It  permlts 
rapid  dismantllng  of  nozzle  and  torpedo  for 
cleaning  with  cyllnder  in  place. 

Calrod  unlts  provlde  the  heat,  and  ore  set 
in  grooves  around  the  cyllnder,  Ihereby  con- 
siderably  increaslng  the  area  of  contact  and 
the  consoquent  rate  of  heat  transfer. 
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crippled  by  the  cresol  shortage? 


and  get  even  better  dielectric  laminates! 


Yes — you'll  get  laminates  equal  to  or  better  than  those 
produced  with  the  best  general  purpose  straight  cresol 
varnishes,  both  dielectrically  and  mechanically.  Yes 
— you  can  get  any  reasonable  amount  of  this  phenol- 
base  replacement.  Yes — you  can  get  it  in  either 
natural  color  or  black — just  specify  No.  5041  if  you 


prefer  the  latter.  In  short,  you  can  maintain  produc- 
tion  without  sacrificing  quahty  of  product  ...  by 
switching  to  No.  5040  Plyophen.  For  recommended 
procedures  in  connection  with  the  specific  applica- 
tion in  which  you  are  interested,  write  direct  to  the 
Sales  Department  at  Detroit. 


REICHHOLD  CHEMICALS, 

General  Oifices  and  Main  Plant,  Detroit  20,  Michigan 


Other  Planta:  Brooklyn,  New  York  • Elizabeth,  New  Jersey  • South  Son  Francisco,  California  • Seattle,  Washington  • Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 
Liverpool,  England  • Paris,  Fronce  • Sydney,  Australia  • Zurich,  Switzerlond  • M<lon,  Ilaly  • Buenos  A'res,  Argentina 


SYNTHETIC  RESINS 


CHEMICAL  COLORS 


PHENOLIC  PLASTICS 


INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICALS 


Crealer  reaittaneé  to  hoat  arid  lighl ...  lo  eoid,  aging»  oiU,  acid»,  foo<U,  olher  <U$truetivé  faetoro  . . . ar«  foaturoé  o/  produeU  made  from  Marpinol  reaino. 


MAKING  PRODUCTS  FROM  VINYL  RESINS? 
youil  gef  more  of  everything  with  MARVINOL® 


If  youVe  iiiaking  plantic  or  ela^toiiirrU' 
prodiictH  from  vinyl  rertinx,  it  will  pay  yoii 
to  read  the«e  fact»  alMmt  Marviriol  . . , tlie 
reniii  that  give«  you  more  of  every  tliiiig. 

More  Stahility! 

Marvinol  offers  niiperior  Atahility  in  pro- 
cesKiiig  ainl  in  erui  produrt.  High  inole<'ii> 
iar  weight  gives  it  extra  toiighness  and 
*'dryne«s”  . . , yet  il  is  easy  t€>  ralemler. 
extriide,  injeetion  rnold,  dtKf>erse,  or  pro- 
ce»8  into  iinplastioixed  rigids.  I^Iastirs 
made  from  Marvinol  are  easilv  rieaned... 
show  less  heat  rleforinatton,  have  greater 
Iow  lemperahire  Hexildlily  . . . mav  he 


opacpje  or  transparent,  hrilliantly  or  del- 
icately  colore<l. 

Mi>re  I niformity! 

Marvinol  resins  are  a development  of 
Martin  researeh  and  Martin’s  qiiarter- 
reiitury  of  plasties  cxperieiire  . . . the 
same  researeh  and  experienee  that  devel- 
ope<i  the  Mareng  flexihle  fiiel  tank  for  air- 
rrafl.  They’re  heing  prodiired  in  the 
workTs  most  morlern  rhemiral  plant  to 
assiire  von  of  unexrelled  iiniformitv.  And 


theyVe  hacked  hy  the  Martin  repnlation 
for  qiiality  of  prodtirt. 

More  (AMffperation^ 

'Fhe  (Henn  L.  Martin  (Company  does  not 
rompotind  or  fahrieate  in  the  plasttes 
lieM.Sales  engineers  and  a fully  eqiiip|>ed 
iiKMlern  eustomer  service  lahoralory  offer 
niaximiim  teehnieal  e<M>peration.  Write  on 
yoiir  rompany  letterhead  to:  (!liehiieals 
Division,  Dept.  I*-11,  The  (Hemi  L. 
Martin  f!o.,  Kalliimire  3,  Marvland. 


RESINS,  PLASriCIZERS  AND  STABILIZERS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  CHE.UICALS  DIVISION  OP 
THE  GLENN  L.  MARTIN  COMPANY  • AN  I NTE  R N ATIO  N A l INSTITUTION 
"BETTER  PRODUCTS,  GREATER  PROGRESS,  ARE  MADE  BY  MARTIN." 

Martin  2-0*2  airtiners.  •.  .Advanced  mllltary  atreraft. . . , Aerial  gun  turrets. ..  .Marvinol  resins  (Martin  Chemicals  Division) 
ERS  OPj  Rotary  wing  aireraft  (Martin  Rotawings  Division). ..  .Mareng  fuel  tanks  (Ikensed  toU.S.  Rubber  Co.) . . . . Honoycomb  construetion 
^ ^ **Iywood  Corp.). , . .Stratovision  aerial  rebroadcasting  (in  conjunetion  v/ith  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.)  » 

1 RESEARCH;  to  guard  the  peooe  and  build  better  living  in  many  for-reoching  flelds. 


DEPEND  ON  G E HOLDING  COMPOUNDS 


. . . dielectric  strength  . . . apparent  density  . . . shrinkagc 
. . . bulk  factor  . . . and  other  critical  properties  to  keep 
your  production  flowing  smoothly. 

Complete  List  of  Materials  Gives  You  a Wide  Choice 

You’11  find  many  standard  G-E  molding  powders  . . . 
phenolic  or  modified-phenolic  resins  . . . wood  flour, 
cotton  flock,  rag,  or  asbestos  fillers  ...  in  colors  or  mottled 
cffects.  You  can  also  have  a special  formula  custom- 
tailored  to  your  exact  retiuirements. 

Application  Engineers  Give  You  Technical  Help 


You  can  keep  on  turning  out  cdmplex  shapes  at  a profit 
when  your  mold  is  right — and  when  your  powder  is  right. 
You’11  find  it  pays  to  depend  on  General  Electric  molding 
compounds  to  be  sure  of  constant  physical  properties  plus 
consistent  molding  behavior. 


Quality  Control  Gives  You  Uniformity 

You  keep  getting  the  same  characteristics  from  blend  to 
blend  of  any  G-E  molding  compound.  That’s  because 
each  batch  is  checked  by  famous  G-E  quality  control 
methods  for  flow  . . . tensile  strength  . . . impact  strength 


G-E  engineers  are  ready  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  their 
experience.  And  G-E  laboratory  facilities  are  available 
to  help  solve  your  molding  problems.  .\sk  to  see  compre- 
hensive  data  sheets  for  every  G-E  compound.  Just  drop  a 
line  to  Section  DT-12,  Compound  Division,  Chemical  Depart- 
ment, General  Electric  Company,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


more  economically 


machines 


mold  them  faster,  better, 


on 


. . . A high  proportion  or  the  toilet  seats  now  being 
molded  are  produced  on  Impco  machines. 


Federal  Seat  Corporation,  New  York  City,  selected 
the  Impco  V822A  machine  because  it  was  particu- 
larly  well  suited  for  the  job.  With  this  machine  it 
was  possible  to  gate  the  parts  in  the  rearand  dose 
to  the  nozzle  of  the  machine.  By  gating  the  parts 
in  the  rear  instead  of  in  the  center  the  danger 
of  "sunburst"  patterns  was  eliminated.  In 
addition  there  were  considerable  savings 
in  finishing  costs. 


More  and  more  molders  are  turning  to  Impco  for 
better  machines  and  better  service.  If  you  want  to 
mold  a better  product  faster  and  more  economically 
our  engineers  are  at  your  service. 


PLASTIC  MOLDING  MACHINERY  DIVISION 

Improved  Paper  Machinery  Corporation 

NASHUA,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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0 FIRST  to  foresee  requirements  for  large 
injection  plastic  molding. 

0 FIRST  to  provide  large  press  equipment. 
(We  have  five  of  the  world's  largest  in- 
jection molding  machines,  besides  our 
regular  size  equipment.) 

^ FIRST  to  prove  the  functional  advantages 
of  large  injection  moldings. 

Over  a decade  of  proven  ability  and  experi- 
ence  has  placed  us  FIRST  with  our  many 
satisfied  customers. 

Let  these  FIRSTS  be  of  service  to  you.  Your 
inquiries  are  invited. 
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Coatinentars  improred 


LEVERPAK  DRUM 


with  “flat  cootour”  focking  baad 
for  hetter  stowing  and  shipping. 


■mm. 


ff  .'The  smooth,  flat  contour  of 
the  new,  wide  locking  bands  insures 
compact  looding  and  safer  riding  in 
transit. 


Here'$  the  most  convenient 
locking  device  youVe  ever  seen  on  a 
fibre  drum.  Easy  to  open,  easy  to  dose 
— and  it  can't  open  by  itseif. 


~mw!. 


Metal  chimes  now  flash  buti 
welded  for  greater  sfrength  and  neater 
appearance. 


Here  is  the  best-loolcing,  most  serviceable  fibre  shipping  drum  we  have 
ever  produced.  From  its  newly  designed  cover  — secured  by  the  new  "flat 
contour"  locking  band  — to  its  easy  stacking  base,  the  improved  Leverpak 
drum  is  engineered  for  rugged  use  and  re-use. 

If  you  have  a dry  product  to  ship,  the  improved  Leverpak  is  the  drum 
to  ship  it  in  — for  greater  product  protection,  easier  handling,  better 
appearance  and  all  around  efficiency. 

May  we  send  you  the  full  details  on  the 
Leverpak  drum  and  its  shipping  mates, 
the  all-flbre  Fiberpak  drum  and  the  re- 
designed  metal-end  Stapak  drum?  A 
postal  card  will  bring  you  the  full  story 
without  obligation. 


Advances  all  along  the  line 
—improved  materials,  processes,  tech- 
niques  and  equipment. 


CONTINENTAL  GAN  COMPANY 

VAN  WERT,  OHIO 

SALES  OFFICES:  NEW  YORK  • PHILADELPHIA  • CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND  • PITTSBURGH  • ST,  LOUIS  • LOS  ANGELES 
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letters  to  the  editor 


Deai  Sir: 

As  subscribers  to  your  magazine  PlasUcs, 
we  are  contactlng  you  today  on  the  follow- 
in  subject: 

Several  manufacturers  are  offering  actu- 
ally  a Methyl  Methacrylate  Monomer,  spe- 
cially  designed  for  dental  purposes.  The 
compound  is  of  such  a nature  that  it  hardens 
completely  within  a time  of  approximately  20 
minutes,  and  at  a normal  room  temperature. 

We  should  appreclate  it  if  you  could  let  us 
know  about  the  preparation  of  the  liquid  in 
question. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  kind  co- 
operation. 

B.  B.  Lowenstein 
B.  L.  Dental  Company,  Inc. 
111-28  76th  Drive 
Forest  Hills,  New  York 


Dear  Sir: 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  it  if  you 
could  asslst  us  in  locatlng  the  manufacturer 
of  a product  known  as  "Krylon."  This  is  de- 
scribed  as  a liquid  plastic  whlch  can  be 
applied  with  a sprayer  on  a variety  of  sur- 
faces,  to  form  a protective  film. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  asslst- 
ance,  we  remain, 

Lucien  C.  Coenen 
Belgcuneric,  Inc. 

350  Fiith  Avenue 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Sir: 

One  of  our  foreign  clients  from  South 
America  is  interested  in  establishing  their 
own  plant  for  plastic  items  and  has  re- 
quested  us  to  obtain  all  possible  information 
for  them. 

The  information  which  they  have  given  us 
so  far  is  that  they  wish  to  have  all  pertinent 
data  as  to  what  equipment  should  be  more 
highly  recommended,  the  approximate  cost 
of  same,  what  moulds  would  be  necessary, 
also  the  approximate  cost  and  what  mould- 
ing  plastics  would  be  best  recommended  for 
the  operatlon  of  such  a plant  in  a profitable 
minimum  capacity.  Their  Initial  objectlve 
would  be  to  manufacture  combs  In  the  con- 
ventional  5"  and  7"  slzes,  also  mlscelloneous 
toys  and  novelty  for  Chain  Store  Counter 
Sales. 

Any  information  and  data  that  you  could 
give  us  in  behalf  of  our  client,  will  be  highly 
recommended  and  passed  along  as  received. 

Overseas  Enterprises,  Inc. 

23-25  Beaver  Street 

New  York  4,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Sir: 

Belng  one  of  your  subscribers,  we  thought 
perhaps  you  might  be  in  a position  to  help 
us  solve  a problem  that,  up  untll  now,  has 
been  a major  obstacle  in  our  manufacturlng 
of  fountain  pens. 

Our  problem  is  that  of  engaging  poor 
mold  makers  to  facilitate  the  proper  maklng 
of  our  plastic  injection  molds.  We  have  done 
everythlng  in  our  power  to  seek  out  a fully 
qualified  and  efflcient  mold  maker,  who,  for 
the  most  port,  are  makers  of  plastic  injec- 
tion molds  to  be  used  in  the  molding  of 
fountain  pen  borrels,  front  sections  and  in- 
tricate  inside  parts. 

Should  you  have  at  hand,  the  names  of 


and  addresses  of  mold  making  firms  that 
you  feel  confident  to  recommend  to  us  for 
doing  this  work,  kindly  forward  same  on 
to  us. 

We  enjoy  the  many  articles  on  new  meth- 
ods  and  materials  published  in  "Plastics." 
They  have  been  very  helpful  in  many  woys 
to  us. 

Thank  you  kindly  for  your  cooperation 
and  consideration  in  this  matter,  we  are, 

Shelton  L.  Powell 
Pioduction  Manager 
New  Onyx  & Plastic 
Novelty  Co„  Inc. 
1510  Broadway 
Brooklyn  21,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  writer,  one  of  your  satisfied  subscrib- 
ers, is  interested  in  securing  a quantity 
source  of  supply  of  ordinary  standard  llght- 
ing  fixture  chaln  made  of  plastic. 

I would  appreciate  your  kind  cooperation 
and  remain, 

Industrial  Products  Agencies 
295  Gouln  Blvd..  East 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 


UNSATURATED 

ACIDS 

FUMARIC  ACID 

Non-toxic  — practically  odorless  — 
free  flowing  — non-hygroscopic  — 
low  rate  of  corrosion.  For  Ålkyd 
Resins.  A wide  variety  of  resins 
can  be  prepared  from  its  esters. 


ITACONIC  ACID 


A new  unsaturated,  dibasic  acid 
now  in  seini-commercial  produc- 
tion.  Non-toxic  — practically  odor- 
less — free  flowing.  From  this  acid 
and  its  esters  a wide  variety  of 
resinous  materials  is  possible. 


CHAS.  PFIZER  & CO.Jnc. 


81  Maiden  Lone,  New  York  7 
211  E.  N.  Water  St„  Chicago  11 
60S  Third  Street,  Son  Francitco  7 


Dear  Sir: 

We  are  trylng  to  locate  a source  on 
Plastic  Lacing  and  Braiding. 

Boy  Scouts,  and  Handy  Craft  organlza- 
tions  generally  ore  the  greatest  users  of 
this  item,  and  I trust  that  you  are  the  manu- 
facturer of  same. 

Would  you  kindly  submlt  samples  ond 
complete  ordeiing  Information  if  you  are 
able  to  supply  us  with  the  above. 

If  you  cannot  supply  us,  we  would  appre- 
ciate your  advislng  us  of  a possible  source 
on  same. 

Thanking  you,  we  are, 

Hested  Stores  Co. 

Fairbury,  Nebraska 


Dear  Sir: 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  forward  this 
letter  to  any  manufacturer  or  prime  suppllei 
of  crystal  dear  plastic  sheeting.  The  gauge 
required  is  .040  and  we  do  have  a number 
of  orders  on  this  merchandise. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention,  we  remain. 

H.  Morrison 

Howard  Morrison  Corp. 

11  Pcrrk  Place 

New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Sir: 

I am  trylng  lo  arrange  for  an  Instructlve 
as  well  as  entertaining  school  auditorium 
demonstratlon  program  in  the  field  of  plas- 
tics. 

Could  you  send  mo  the  names  of  indus- 
trfal  firms  whlch  have  a publicity  or  educa- 
tlon  department  which  makes  a practlce  of 
presentfng  such  demonstratfons  to  large 
audiences? 

H.  M.  Campsen,  fr..  Chairman 
Physlcal  Science  Dept. 

High  School  of  Science 
184th  St.  & Creston  Ave. 

Bronx,  N.  Y. 

We  suggest  you  write  to  some  of  the  large 
plastic  manufacturers  such  as  Monsanto 
Chemical  Co.  Plastics  Divlsion,  Springfield. 


Moss.;  E.  L du  Pont  do  Nemours  & Co.,  Inc., 
626  Schuylor  Ave.,  AiUngton.  N.  I.:  the 
Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.  Plastics  & Chemicals 
Div.,  Baltimore  3,  Md.:  Tennessee  Eastman 
Corp.,  Kingsporl,  Term..-  Aubum  Button 
Works.  Inc..  550  McMaster  St..  Aubum,  N.  Y.: 
and  Rohm  & Haas  Co.,  Washington  Square. 
Philadelphia  5.  Pa. 


— MICO— 

2 & 3-DIMENSIONAL 

ENGRAVER 


Permits  accurate  reproduction  of 
three-dimensional  master  on  any  of 
four  reduction  ratios. 


Catalogue  on  request 

MICO  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

78  TROWBRIDGE  STREET 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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BT  OBOER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  BIREGTORS 

$6,000,000 

PUBLIC  AUCTION  SALE 

MOBEBB  ABTOMOBIIE  0 TRICB  TIRE 
MANOFACTVRIBC  FIANT  oi  tke 

PHABIS  TIBE  a RVBBEB  COMPANY 

(NEWARK,  OHIO,  DIVISION) 

llth  and  Main  Streets  Nework,  Ohio 

TUES.,WED.,THURS.,IANUARY18, 19, 20, 1949, AT  10:00  A.M.(E.S.T.)  EACH  DAY 

Inciuding;  4 — #9  and  1 — #11  Banbury  Mixers;  9 — 84"  Mills;  7 — Vaughn  and  2 — Farrel 
Bimiingham;  6 — 60"  Mills;  3 — Allen  and  3 — Goodrich;  10"  x 24"  Stewart  Rolling  Mill. 

8"  and  10"  National  Erie  Strainers;  6 — Royle  Tubers  (1  — 8",  3 — 6",  1 — 3V2"  and  1 — 2"); 
3 — Spadone  Bias  Gutters;  2 — Banner  Bias  Gutters  manufactured  by  National  Rubber  Ma- 
chinery  Gompany. 

John  Waldron  Gorporation  Dip  8C  Dry  Unit  complete  with  Ghurns,  Vacuum  and  Blowoff. 

2 — 24"  X 66"  3-Roll  Vertical  Galenders  (1  — Farrel  Birmingham  and  1 — Allen);  12"  x 30" 
Farrel  Birmingham  2-Roll  Galender. 

10  — #44  National  Tire  Building  Machines;  8 — Akron  Standard  Tire  Building  Machines;  18 
— Akron  Standard  Servicers,  4,  6 and  8-Ply;  18  — Summit  Vertical  Passenger  Tire  Guring  Presses, 
Single  Gavity;  17  — McNeil  E)ual  Passenger  Tire  Presses,  40"  8C  45";  3 — McNeil  Dual  Truck 
Presses,  55";  1 — 45"  McNeil  Single  Press. 

17  — Pot  Heaters,  50"  x 10',  50"  x 12',  60"  x 12',  10",  16",  18"  and  22"  rams;  48"  x 24'  and 
60"  X 30'  Horizontal  Vulcanizers,  Simplex  Doors. 

Rubber  Gement  Mixing  Equipment;  Slitters;  Skivers;  Air  Bag  Tube  Unit;  Bureau  of  Standards  Test 
Wheels;  Air  Gompressors;  Vacuum  Pumps;  Rubber  Gutters;  Motor  and  Tow  Motor  Trucks;  5-Ton 
, 8d  15-Ton  Shaw  Box  2 Motor  A.G.  Granes;  Gonveyorized  Material  Handling  Systems. 

Gomplete  Analytical  dC  Testing  Laboratories;  Gomplete  Maintenance,  Sheet  Metal,  Woodworking 
and  Welding  Shops;  Tremendous  Quantities  of  Electrical,  Plumbing  and  Building  maintenance 
and  Shop  Supplies.  Molds,  Inventories;  Office  Furniture  8C  Equipment. 

Land  and  Buildings  Gomprise  Modern  Manufacturing  Buildings  With  Square  Footage  of  Approxi- 
mately  362,200  Sq.  Ft.  on  13  Acres  of  Ground.  Three  Main  Plants,  Brick  8C  Steel  Gonstruction; 
Freight  Elevators,  Sprinklered,  Excellent  Truck  Loading  Facilities.  R.  R.  Sidings  on  B.  8C  O.  8^ 
P.R.R.  To  Be  Offered  Subject  To  Prior  Sale  In  Whole  Or  In  Part. 

Free,  lllustrnted  Descriptive  Inspection:  January  3,  To 

Auction  Circular  on  Request  Sale  Date 

Wire,  Write  or  Phone 

INDUSTBIAL  PIANTS  CORPORATION 

(Auctioneers,  Liquidators,  Appraisers) 

316  S.  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO  4,  ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE;  WABASH  2-7315 

NEW  YORK  TOLEDO  DETROIT 
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Chicago  Technical  Meeting 

The  Society  of  The  Plastics  Indus- 
try  has  announced  that  the  SPI  Re- 
inforced  Plastics  Division  is  the 
new  name  for  the  former  SPI  Low- 
Pressure  Industries  Division.  The 
plastics  Products  covered  will  re- 
main  essentially  the  same. 

It  was  also  onnoimced  that  the 
Fourth  Annual  Technical  Session 
of  the  Reinforced  Plastics  Division 
will  be  held,  as  in  former  yeors,  at 
the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  in  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  on  January  12,  13 
and  14,  1949. 


Pacific  Chemical  Exposition 

"The  date  for  the  second  Pacific 
Chemical  Exposition  by  the  Califor- 
nia Section  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society  for  1949  has  been  set 
for  November  1 through  5 at  the  Son 
Francisco  Civic  Auditorium,"  soys 
Morcus  W.  Hinson,  manager. 

"As  in  1947,  the  Pacific  Industrial 
Conference  will  run  concurrently 
with  the  Pacific  Chemical  Exposi- 
tion. These  one-ond-two-doy  confer- 
ences  of  the  twelve  cooperating  na- 
tional ond  local  societies  ond  asso- 
ciations  provided  one  of  the  most 
outstonding  overall  conference  pro- 
grams ever  given  in  the  West,"  soys 
Mr.  Hinson,  ond  it  is  expected  that 
on  even  finer  program  will  be  as- 
sembled  for  the  1 949  Conference. 


Seminar  on  High  Polymers 

The  1948-49  lectures  on  the  chem- 
ical and  physical  properties  of  high 
polymers,  given  by  the  notion's 
leading  scientists  in  this  field,  con- 
tinue  the  series  of  seminors  which 
have  been  presented  for  the  pasl 
three  years  at  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  The  five  lectures  re- 
maining  are  titled  as  follows: 

Jan.  6:  Rheological  Properties  of 
Polystyrene,  R.  S.  Spencer,  Dow 
Chemical  Company. 

Feb.  24:  Some  aspects  of  dynamic 
rubber-like  elasticity,  A.  W.  Nolle, 
University  of  Texas. 


Morch  3:  Reactions  of  Free  Radicols 
with  Hydrocorbons,  E.  W.  R.  Steacie, 
National  Research  Council. 

April  7:  Voriobles  which  Influence 
the  Properties  of  Chemical  Rubbers 
Prepored  by  Emulsion  Polymeriza- 
tion,  C.  F.  Fryling,  Phillips  Petrole- 
um Company. 

May  5:  The  Chemistry  of  some  De- 
rived  Polymers  of  the  Vinyl  Series, 
W.  O.  Kenyon,  Eastman  Kodak 
Company. 


A from  'The  Scienfific  Approath  lo  Betler 

P/osfics''  s/tewfng  o piaslite  specimen  being 
plaeed  in  tpecial  grips  in  ihe  leeting  machine. 
These  grips  make  it  possibfe  for  ihe  specimen 
lo  be  tested  in  tension  and  compression  during 
the  same  test.  This  20‘minute  16  mm  sound 
and  co/er  film  demonstrates  Ihe  development 
of  Ihe  plastics  research  project  sponsored  by  the 
Plastic  Materials  Manufacturers*  Association  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 


Phenolic  Plant  Expansion 

Because  of  the  price  advantage 
held  by  the  phenolic  resins  over 
other  structural  materials,  the  Bake- 
lite  Corporation  is  continuing  a phe- 
nolics  plant-expansion  program  in 
the  face  of  some  recent  declines  in 
sales  of  phenolics  molding  powders. 

C.  W.  Blount,  vice  president  of 
the  company,  stated  that  it  is  still 
adding  new  facilities  for  phenolics 
mcmufacture  at  its  Bound  Brook, 
New  Jersey  plant.  Bakelite  believes 
that  advances  in  the  sales  of  that 
plastic  will  contlnue. 


Cycopol 

The  Coating  Resins  Department  of 
American  Cyanamid  Co.  has  an- 
noimced  the  development  of  a new 
type  of  synthetic  resin  for  fast-dry- 
ing  enamels.  It  is  the  result  of  ex- 
tensive  research  on  chemical  cop- 
olymers  of  styrene  and  alkyds,  ond 
will  be  morketed  under  the  trade 
name  of  Cycopol. 

This  resin  is  especially  adopted 
for  use  in  industrial  finlshes,  ond  in 


fast-drying  household  enamels.  The 
outstanding  qualities  of  the  Cycopol 
resin  in  addition  to  its  very  fast  dry- 
ing  ore  pale  color,  excellent  tough- 
ness  and  adhesion  to  metal  sur- 
faces,  a high  degree  of  durobility, 
high  gloss,  and  good  color  reten- 
tion. 


A Growing  Industry 

The  refrigeration  industry  will  use 
between  18  and  20  million  pounds 
of  polystyrene  this  year,  while  the 
toy  industry 's  consumption  for  the 
last  six  months  of  1948  will  top 
13  million  pounds,  according  to  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Shipments  of  plastics  and  resins 
in  1948  are  now  well  obove  last 
year's  quantities  for  almost  all 
fields  served.  The  annual  sales  vol- 
ume  of  the  plastics  industry  has 
now  grown  to  more  than  1 billion 
dollars. 


Idle  Farm  Products 

The  petroleum  Chemicals  industry 
has  been  greatly  relieved  by  a re- 
cent development  in  which  plas- 
ticizers  or  softening  agents  can  be 
monufactured  from  plant  materials, 
thereby  providing  the  farmer  with 
on  outlet  for  his  waste  products 
ond  surplus  crops. 

Softening  agents  can  now  be 
made  with  lactic  acid  which  con 
be  produced  from  potatoes,  mo- 
lasses,  and  the  sulfite  waste  liquor 
that  is  left  over  when  wood  is 
made  into  paper.  This  develop- 
ment was  noted  in  a popør  by  Dr. 
C.  E.  Rehberg  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Eastern  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory. 


Volume  Increase 

Plasticizers  for  vinyl  and  other  syn- 
thetic resins  will  be  monufactured 
in  substantial  volume  in  1949  by  the 
B.  F.  Gobdrich  Chemical  Co.  So 
soys  the  company's  president,  W.  S. 
Richardson,  as  the  $3,000,000  pro- 
duction  facilities  construction  moves 
ahead  at  Avon  Lake,  Ohio. 

"While  initial  large-scale  opera- 
tions  are  scheduled  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1949,"  Richardson  said, 
"trial  quantities  of  the  new  high- 
quality  plasticizers  will  be  avall- 
able  within  the  next  few  weeks  from 
our  Avon  Lake  experimental  statlon 
pilot  plant." 

BFG  Chemical  Company  pro- 
duces  vinyl  resins,  synthetic  latlces, 
nitirle-type  rubbers,  agricultural  rub- 
ber  and  special-purpose  Chemicals. 
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Set-Up  Time 

One  of  the  most  costly  items  of  pro- 
duction  is  set-up  time.  Long  range 
planning  of  production  will  keep 
this  expense  at  a minimum.  Avoid- 
ing  small  runs  is  good  practice 
also. 

Weeding  Out  Slow  Movers 

Most  plastics  plants  find  that  from 
time  to  time  they  have  to  drop  cer- 
tain  items,  even  though  there  is 
some  demand  for  these  same  by 
customers.  Cost  of  production  often 
whittles  profit  margins  to  the  van- 
ishing  point.  In  such  cases  it  is 
best  to  be  hardboiled  and  drop  the 
items,  say  many  manufacturers, 
trying  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the 
customers  by  seiling  them  a similar 
but  more  profitable  piece. 


Chart  the  Production  Line 

A frequent  check  ond  chart  of  ma- 
chine  and  assembling  arrange- 
ments  of  a plant  will  show  a sur- 
prising  change  in  the  production 
picture  in  a year's  time.  Frequent 
checking  and  a chart  will  enoble  a 
manufacturer  to  make  substontial 
savings  in  production  time  by  keep- 
ing  abreast  of  the  changes  that 
may  throw  his  production  line  out 
of  gear. 


Resource  Salesman 

The  salesmen  who  represent  your 
resources  are  an  excellent  source 
of  new  ideas  and  technical  im- 
provements.  The  greater  portion  of 
plastics  manufacturers  are  enthus- 
iastic  proponents  of  the  open  door 
policy  for  visiting  salesmen. 

Long  Range  Buying 

A consistent  policy  of  profitable 
purchases  over  a long  period  of 
time  from  a good  resource  is  to  be 
preferred  over  spot  purchases  of 
bargain  goods.  Chiseling  on  the 
part  of  the  buyer  leads  to  chiseling 
on  the  part  of  the  seiler.  One  sharp 
deal  deserves  another. 


Perpetual  Inventory 

Keeping  a perpetual  inventory  of 
materials  ond  stock  will  pay  div- 
idends.  When  stock  hits  a minimum, 
re-orders  can  be  sent  out  in  ample 
time  to  replenish  low  stocks  and  to 
assure  a steady  supply  of  essential 
production  materials.  In  to-day's 
morket,  delay  in  delivery  of  your 
product  is  costly. 

Idle  Facilities 

When  business  slackens  for  short 
spells,  most  plastic  plants  take  ad- 
vantage  of  these  periods  to  build 
up  their  stock  of  good-selling  stand- 
ard items. 

Rotating  President 

A plant  has  come  to  our  attention 
where  the  office  of  president  is  ro- 
tated  onnually  within  a three-man 
policy  committee,  two  serving  as 
vice  presidents  when  out  of  office. 
Many  advontages  are  claimed  for 
this  unique  system  of  industrial 
management,  two  of  which  are  the 
provision  of  competent,  cooperative 
executives  and  trained  successors 
in  the  event  of  death  or  incapacity 
of  the  president. 


IMPORTANT 

Plastic  Patent  sheets  .020  '.022"  and  beltings 
manufacturers  and  suppliers  please  contact 
by  air  or  telegraphically  BISHAMBER  DASS  & 
SONS,  Post  Box  275,  Delhi,  India  (Cable  ad- 
dress:  ADISH)  with  samples  quoting  Iowest 
prices.  Their  Mg.  Director,  A.  P.  Jain  Esq. 
B.Sc  would  be  flying  to  U.S.A.  in  middle  De- 
cembér  for  making  their  bulk  purchases. 
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W A N TE  D 

Moulds  sultable  for  Injection  Moulding  machines,  which 
we  could  hire  for  3 or  6 or  maybe  12  months,  and  pay 
royalties  for  each  piece  manufactured.  The  Royalty  wlU 
have  to  be  paid  in  poiinds  sterling,  as  under  no  circum- 
stances  will  our  Bank  of  England  grant  the  transfer. 
The  same,  of  course,  applies  to  the  outrlght  purchase  of 
a mould. 

We  are  moulding  at  this  moment  Combs,  Brush  Han- 
dles, Llpstick  Cases,  Coasters,  Founfaln  Pens,  Cups  and 
Saucers  and  other  lines  made  of  Polystyrene  and  Ace- 
tate,  and  distribute  these  lines  through  our  various  dls- 
tributing  companies. 
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How  to  Cut  the  Cost 
of  Spraying 

Sunken  or  Raised 
Areas  of 
Plastic  Parts 

One  color  right  after  another  can 
be  wet  painted  before  baking,  on 
many  coneave,  convex  or  irregu- 
larly  shaped  three  - dimensional 
partt,  with 

ELECTRO-FORMED 
METAL  MASKING 
TEMPLATES 

dean,  sharply  defined  ietters 
and  effects  are  obtained  on 
intricately  designed  emblems, 
nameplates,  automobile  and 
radio  dials,  hub  cap$,  horn 
buttons,  and  household  appli- 
ance  utility  markings. 

A thin,  yet  strong,  lip  of  metal  which  fits  accorately  into  the 
edge  of  the  debossed  areas,  eliminates  fogging  at  the  edge  of  the 
paint  line,  and  avoids  after  wiping  or  boffing  off  of  overspray. 
By  special  arched  bridging,  the  "loose^*  inside  of  letters  and 
numerals,  such  as  ”0”  and  are  held  in  position  to  effect 

perfect  characters  withoot  the  use  of  objectlonable  ''ties^'  neces- 
sary  with  common  stencils. 

Can  be  fitted  to  fixtures  on  production  lines.  Used  on  hundreds 
of  nationally  known  products. 

Write  today  for  further  information,  sample  masks  or  quotation 
on  masks  for  parts  or  prints  being  forwarded.  No  obligation. 

CONFORMING  MATRIX  CORPORATION 
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abrasion-wear 


characteristics  of 
modified-wood  laminates 


By 

E.  C.  O.  ERICKSON,  Engineer 
W,  F.  FAULKES,  JR.,  Engineer 
R.  C.  WEATHERWAX,  Chemist 

Forest  Products  Laboratory, 

Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


WBaring^$urfac9  views  of  abrasion  specimens.  Navy  wear-test  speci- 
mens;  A,  group  f;  B,  groups  2 and  3;  C,  normal  wood.  Taber* 
obraser  specimens:  £>,  groups  2 and  3. 


PART  I 


T HIS  report  presents  the  results  of  approximalely 
400  tests  made  to  establish  wear-resistance  data  on 
seven  species  of  modified  wood  and  thus  to  facilitate 
the  selection  of  minimum  wear  requirements  for  a 
proposed  laminated-wood  ship-decking  specifica- 
tions.  The  effects  of  densification  of  sugor  maple, 
yellow  birch,  rock  eim,  Douglas-fir,  Sitka  spruce, 
yellow-poplar,  and  basswood  by  compression,  by 
resin  impregnation,  and  by  impregnation  plus  com- 
pression were  investigated.  Nominal  I/2  inch-thick 
laminates  ranging  in  density  from  that  of  normal 
wood  to  a specific  grovity  of  1.35  were  exposed  to 
the  obrasive  action  of  the  Navy  wear-test  machine 
ond  the  Taber  obraser. 

Test  results  demonstrate  that  wear  resistance  va- 
ries  with  specific  gravity.  In  general,  an  Increase  in 
specific  gravity  provides  an  increase  in  wear  re- 
sistance. 

Results  based  on  Navy-machine  wear  data  indi- 
cate  that  untreated  laminates  are  generally  more 
resistant  to  wear  than  impregnated  laminates  of  cor- 
responding  species  and  specific  gravity,  notably  at 
specific  gravities  below  1.0.  Among  impregnated 
laminates,  a decrease  in  wear  resistance  usually  ac- 
companied  an  increase  in  resin  content,  particularly 
at  densities  below  1.00.  In  comparison  with  Burma 
teak,  which  is  the  present  criterlon  of  satisfactory 
service  for  ship  decking,  all  untreated  laminates  ex- 
cept  basswood  were  superior  to  teak  at  densities 
equal  to  the  average  density  of  teak.  When  impreg- 
nated, however,  such  species  as  eim  and  spruce 
must  be  compressed  to  a specific  gravity  of  0.8  to  0.9, 
and  poplar  and  basswood  to  a specific  gravity  of  1 .0, 
in  order  to  match  the  wear  resistance  of  teak.  The 


order  of  resistance  to  abrasive  wear  exhibited  by  the 
species  examined  on  the  Navy  machine  was  sugar 
maple,  yellow  birch,  rock  eim,  Douglas-fir,  Sitka 
spruce,  yellow-poplar,  and  basswood. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide 
factual  wear-resistance  data  for  teak  ond  modified 
woods  as  measured  by  the  Navy  wear-test  machine, 
and  thus  facilitate  the  selection  of  reasonable  wear 
requirements  for  laminated  decking  materials.  Taber- 
abraser  data  are  included  chiefly  to  provide  a rank- 
ing of  the  same  materials  by  the  more  commonly 
used  Taber  index. 

introduction 

Although  resistance  to  abrasion  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized  as  one  of  the  principal  factors  affecting  the 
serviceability  of  many  producte,  no  abrasion  tests 
for  wood  or  modified  woods  have  yet  been  stand- 
ardized.  Instead,  hardness  has  been  used  as  the  best 
available  index  of  the  ability  of  wood  to  resist  wear. 
Obviously,  hardness  cannot  be  so  good  a criterion  of 
suitability  as  actual  comparisons  from  some  kind  of 
abrasion  test  that  would  more  nearly  simulate  serv- 
ice conditions. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  modified  laminates  came 
into  prominence  during  the  war,  as  a possible  sub- 
stitute  for  Burma  teak  and  later  Douglas  fir  as  a 
ship-decking  material,  that  actual  abrasion  charac- 
teristics of  such  materials  became  important  in  their 
use.  At  that  time,  information  regarding  the  wear 
resistance  of  modified  laminates  became  necessary 
to  evaluate  these  materials  for  use  on  walkwoys  and 
corrier  flight  decks  and  to  prepore  abrasion  specifi- 
cations  for  such  materials.  Prior  to  that  time,  only  a 
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Table  1.  Wear  Resistance  of  Four  Species  of 

Modified-Wood  Laminotes— Determined  with  Navy  Wear-Tester 
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Table  2.  Wear  Resistance  of  Six  Species  of 

Modified-Wood 


Laminotes— Determined  with  Navy  Wear-Tester 
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— Beslaal  l/^laeb  laslnalaa  aada  by  tha  Toraat  Produeta  Laboratory  froa  l/S-  and  l/l?*lncb  rotary^cut  Tenaar.  by  fabrleatlon  taebnlqua  not  eooaoaly  asployad. 
^aaad  on  vaight  and  Toluaa  at  taat,  follovlng  condltlonlng  at  79*  9^  pareant  ralatlva  taualdity. 

^hanolle-^raala  contant  baaad  on  dry  valght  of  untraated  vanaar. 

—Baaad  on  1,000  reTolutlona  of  tba  abradlog  oacbioa.  Mary  «aar  data  rapreseut  axtrapolatad  Taluaa  baaad  00  alopa  of  raTolutloa~«aar  plet  ef  at  laaat 
flTa  loerauanta  of  9^,  100,  er  200  raTolutlonn,  raapactlTaly.  Tna  najority  of  Kary  apaclnana  vara  axpoaad  to  9^0  roTolutlona  of  tba  abradlog  dlak. 

^tfaar  raalataaea  aa  aeaaurad  by  tbe  reeiprocal  of  ve\r  In  Incbaa  (UaTy  teat)  and  loaa  in  watght  (Tabar  test). 
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Table  3. 

Wear  Resistance 
of  Urea  and 
Phenolic-Type 
Modified  Yellow 
Birch  and 
Douglas-Fir 
Laminates. 


^oalul  l/?-lBeh  iBalDAtts  aaB*  froa  l/lé-laeta  rotarjreat  vaoaar  lo  aeeordanca  wltb  eoaaarclal  practlca. 
— Raaln  cootaot  baaad  oo  drj  walfibt  of  uotraatad  aeotor. 


Jbaeod  oo  aalght  aod  aoluaa  ot  teal,  follovlo^  eoodltiooloc  at  75*  aod  ^ parcaot  ralatlaa  Oualdlt/.  Tatar 
v«r«  eoadneted  first,  aftsr  lÉiieb  ■peciasat  wsrs  0T«B*drl«d  aad  tb«a  rsooaditioasd  at  75*  ^ 

pareaat  ralatira  hasidttj  bafora  eoaductinf  la«7  vaar  ttat»a 
«Baaad  oa  1,000  rarolutioaa  of  tbo  abradla<  aaeMoo.  Savy  waar  data  raprtaaat  axtrapolated  or  adjuatod  raluos 
baaed  oa  alopo  of  ro^oluttoa-voar  plot  of  flro  lacroBoata  of  100  rtTolutleoi*  oa  oaeb  fir  tpeelaoa,  aad  firo 
iaerosoata  of  200  rorolutioaa  oa  oaeb  blreb  apoclaaa. 


^Abraaloo  roaiataaeo  aa  ■oaaorod  by  tbo  roelproeal  of  raluoa  of  voar  ia  iaehoa  (lavy  teat),  aad  loaa  lo 
volcht  (Tabor  toat) . 


limited  number  of  abrasion  tests  employing  the 
Taber  abraser  had  been  made  on  modified  woods. 
These  eorlier  tests  were  conducted  largely  to  deter- 
mine  if  resin  impregnation  improved  the  abrasive 
resistance  as  well  as  the  hordness,  moisture  resist- 
ance, and  dimensional  stability,  in  comporison  with 
ordinary  wood. 

The  first  comprehensive  series  of  Taber-abraser 
tests  at  the  Laboratory  was  conducted  on  specimens 
taken  from  impregnated  decking  materials  prepared 
as  part  of  a program  sponsored  by  ond  conducted 
with  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Navy  Bureau  of 
Ships.  These  materials,  together  with  similor  mate- 
rials fabricoted  in  subsequent  studies,  were  later 
evaluated  on  a wear-testing  machine  constructed  In 
1946  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  accordance 
with  plans  and  specifications  fumished  by  the  Novy 
Department.  The  Navy  wear-testing  machine  was 
designed  during  World  Wor  II  by  Materials  Engi- 
neers  ("A  New  Machine  for  Measuring  the  Wear 
Resistance  of  Walkway  Materials,"  by  A.  W.  Cizek, 
Jr.,  D.  H.  Kallas,  and  H.  Nestlen.  A.S.T.M.  Bulletin  No. 
132,  January  1945),  of  the  Materials  Laboratory,  New 
York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  was  de- 
veloped  as  port  of  a comprehensive  investigation 
undertaken  by  that  Laboratory  to  develop  laboratory 
tests  that  would  simulate  service  conditions  ond 
would  permit  ropid  evoluation  of  proposed  decking 
materials.  The  Navy  weor-test  machine  has  since 
been  produced  commercially. 


preparation  of  test  material 

Material  for  test  consisted  of  rotary-cut  veneer  Va, 
1/12,  and  1/16  inch  in  thickness,  dried  to  a moisture 
con  tent  of  7 or  8%.  Test  specimens  were  obtained 
from  approximately  250  test  panels  ranging  in  size 
from  8 to  12  to  10  by  14  inches  by  V2  to  Va  inch  in 
thickness. 

These  panels  were  comprised  of  three  groups, 
each  prepared  at  a different  time  from  a separate 
stock  of  veneer  and  fobricated  under  somewhat  dif- 
fering  techniques.  The  species,  density,  and  resin 
content  of  the  matched  sets  of  panels  prepared  in 
each  of  the  three  groups  are  indicated  in  tables  of 
results,  tables  1,  2,  and  3 respectively.  In  each  case 
a sufficient  quantity  of  veneer  was  first  selected  to 
provide  the  estimated  number  of  matched  (8-  by  12- 
or  10-  by  14-inch)  sheets  required  for  one  complete 
set  of  finished  panels  of  variable  density  and  resin 
content.  The  number  of  sheets  assembled  for  edch 
panel  was  predicated  on  the  weight  of  veneer  re- 
quired to  produce  a V2  inch  laminate  of  the  desired 
speclfic  gravity. 

impregnation 

Veneers  for  the  impregnated  laminates  were  treated 
with  either  a water-soluble  phenolic  resin  or  with 
urea-resin-forming  materials  by  standard  meth- 
ods.  Varlous  resin  contents  were  obtained  by  vary- 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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car  of  the  year 


Information  regarding  Tenite  is  obtainable  through  representatives  located 
in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dayton,  Detroit.  Leominster  (Mass.),  Los  Angeles, 

New  York,  Portland  (Ore.),  Rochester  (N.  Y.).  St.  Louis.  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
etnd  Toronto,  Canada;  aind  elsewhere  throughout  the  world  from 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  afiiliates  and  distributors. 


1949  Ford  modei  manu/actured  by 
Aluminum  Modei  Toys,  Inc.,  Detroit; 
Tenite  body  molded  by  United  Piastics 
Industries,  Vassar,  Mich, 


SLEEK,  dentproof  body  of  the  toy  modei  1949  Ford  is  molded  of 

Tenite.  This  little  car,  which  runs  by  spring  wind-up  or  electrically, 
reproduces  the  main  design  features  of  the  real  Ford  — including  exactly 
matched  body  co  lor.  The  natural  luster  of  Tenite  supplies  the  shiny-new-car  look. 

Many  toy  manufacturers  turn  to  Tenite  when  they  need  a material  that 
is  shatterproof  and  will  resist  hard  play,  whose  colors  are  limitless 
and  will  not  chip  or  peel,  and  that  can  be  made  into  products  at 
high  speeds  with  a minimum  of  finishing  operations.  Some  of  the  other 
toys  now  made  of  Tenite  include  molded  dolls'  heads,  extruded  crib 
gyms,  and  floating  toys  drown  from  extruded  Tenite  sheet. 

For  complete  information  about  Tenite,  write  Tennessee  Eastman 
Corporation  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co.),  Kingsport,  Tennessee. 


Iow  molecular  weight  polyethylene  resins 
open  new  fields  of  application 

important  as  a wax  additive  to  upgrade 
paraffin  wax  and  as  surface  lubricant 
on  wire  and  cabie 


Bakelite  Corporation  has  onnoimced  the  commer- 
cial  production  of  Iow  molecular  weight  polyethy- 
lene resins  which  open  up  entirely  new  fields  of 
application.  One  of  these  new  polymers  desig- 
nated  as  resin  DYLT  has  a weight  overage  mole- 
cular weight  of  approximately  12,000  in  comparison 
to  12-20,000  for  the  more  familior  DYNH  grade. 

Several  uses  appear  promising  for  resin  DYLT. 
Important  among  these  is  the  use  of  the  resin  as 
a wax  additive  to  upgrade  ordinory  paraffin  wax. 
Woxes  fortified  with  resin  DYLT  exhibit  higher 
blocking  temperatures,  superior  mechonical  proper- 
ties,  reduced  rub-off  ond  increased  strength  of 
heat-sealed  bonds. 

As  a surface  lubricant  for  plastic,  rubber,  and 
cotton-braid  jacketed  wire  ond  coble  such  paroffin- 
polyethylene  compositions  ore  suggested  to  facili- 
tate  pulling  through  ducts. 

Generally  speaking,  the  addition  of  2-5  per  cent 
resin  DYLT  will  greatly  increase  the  tensile  strength 
of  a fully  refined  wax.  The  strength  of  heat-sealed 
bonds  is  improved,  and  tendency  of  the  fortified 
composition  to  chip  and  flake  off  is  reduced.  The 
increase  in  blocking  temperature  of  the  wax  base 
by  the  addition  of  resin  DYLT  to  paraffin  reduces 
tackiness  in  warm  weather  as  well  as  abrasion 
loss  or  transfer  of  the  coating.  The  higher  viscosity 
of  a modified  wax  also  aids  in  its  retentlon  when 
used  as  a surface  coating.  It  has  been  reported 
that  the  moisture  vapor  transmlssion  of  a wax  coat- 
ing is  not  impaired  by  the  addition  of  polyethylene 
provided  an  intimerte  dispersion  Is  obterined. 

Polyethylene  resins  show  promlse  for  use  in  in- 
creasing  the  blocking  temperatures  of  microcrystal- 
line  woxes.  Usually,  one  to  two  per  cent  resin  will 
overcome  the  tackiness  of  the  wax  without  seriously 
affecting  its  other  propertles. 

Resin  DYLT  is  ciirrently  being  used  as  a hot  melt 
sealing  compoimd  for  multi-conduetor  cabie  con- 
struetions.  The  polyethylene  sheath  is  extruded  be- 
vond  the  cabie  core  so  that  the  jacket  protrudes  as 
a sleeve  for  approximately  1 V2  in.  beyond  the  con- 
duetor  ends.  Molten  DYLT  is  ladled  into  the  sleeve 
and  the  filled  end  flame  sealed.  The  end  plug  of 
resin  DYLT  is  clipped  off  by  the  electrician,  thus 
assuring  complete  protection  against  moisture  and 
contamination  from  factory  to  installation  slte. 

The  possibility  of  using  DYLT  as  a potting  com- 
pound for  colls  and  relays  has  been  considered. 

Another  possible  use  for  resin  DYLT  is  as  a con- 
duetor  coating  in  AF  type  and  simllarly  construeted 
wire  and  cabie.  In  Industrial  practlce  a layer  of 
Doper  is  appHed  between  the  conduetors  and  as- 
bestos-soturont  coating.  A coating  of  resin  DYLT 
over  the  condueter  may  be  of  interest  as  a replace- 


ment  for  this  paper  separator. 

The  lower  viscosity  and  softening  point  of  resin 
DYLT  should  allow  greater  ease  of  compoimding 
with  butyl  rubber  than  afforded  by  resin  DYNH. 

The  table  below  lists  overage  property  data  for 


resin  DYLT: 

Softening  Pt.  (Ring  and  Ball)  deg.  C 110 

Softening  Pt.  (Transparent)  deg.  C.  * 104 

Melt  Viscosity  at  130  deg.  C.,  poises  Falling 

Ball)  3 X 10® 

Equilibrium  Temperature  deg.  C.  **  49 

Tensile  Strength,  psl 910 

Ultimate  Elongation,  per  cent  100 

Power  Factor  at  50  MC  58x  10-® 

Brittleness,  deg.  C.  ***  (80%  Index)  -18 

Weight  Average  Molecular  Weight 12,000 


♦Transparent  point  is  the  temperature  at  which 
the  resin  changes  from  opaque  to  transparent. 

♦♦Temperature  of  initial  resin  separation  from  a 
one  per  cent  solution  in  trichloethylene. 

♦♦♦Brittleness  Index  is  the  temperature  at  which 
a percentage  of  the  samples  do  not  break  on  the 
Iow  temperature  brittleness  testing  equipment. 

For  uses  where  the  properties  of  resin  DYLT  are 
not  entirely  applicable,  other  ethylene  polymers 
mery  be  obtained  in  experimental  quqntities. 

The  question  of  compatibility  of  polyethylene 
resins  with  various  materials  is  an  important  one. 
While  it  is  generally  accepted  that  no  known  mate- 
rial is  mutually  soluble  in  polyethylene  at  ordlnary 
temperatures,  mony  materials  appear  to  be  com- 
patible  and  the  mixtiores  offer  mony  commercial 
possibilities. 

Studies  of  the  compatibility  of  familiar  resin 
'DYNH  with  various  other  materials  yielded  the  fol- 
lowing  data  and,  in  lieu  of  like  information  for  Iow 
polymers,  this  information  is  ineluded  in  this  report 
as  it  is  considered  applicable. 

compounding  polyethylene 

The  insolubility  of  polyethylene  in  all  solvents  at 
normal  temperatures  is  fundcrmentally  based  upon 
the  nonpolor  nafure  of  this  high  molecular  weight 
hydrocarbon.  This  characteristic  is  the  reason  for 
the  extremely  good  chemical  resistonce  of  poly- 
ethylene and  its  extreme  reluctonce  to  be  soluble 
in  anything  at  normal  temperature,  or  to  act  as  a 
solvent  itself.  This  property  is  so  strongly  manifested 
in  its  ultimate  interpretation  that  it  moy  be  said  that 
polyethylene  does  not  even  "get  along"  with  Itself. 
The  truth  of  this  apparently  incongruous  statement 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  paraffin  wax,  a Iow  mole- 
cular weight  polyethylene,  is  not  mutually  soluble 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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plastic 

“igloos” 


These  photographs  show 
the  comp/efe  clarity  of  the 
h~inch  Plexiglas  used.  The 
reinforcing  caps  atop  the 
domes  are  designed  to 
withstand  the  full  force  of 
a direct  hit  by  fallirtg  ice; 
the  housings  are  anchored 
to  withstand  winds  of 
hurricane  force. 


engineers  use  shatter-resistant 
plexiglas  to  protect  t.  v.  antennas 

T o insure  maximum  steadiness  of  television  re- 
ception  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  engi- 
neers of  the  New  York  Telephone  Co.  and  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  have  enclosed  in  Plexiglas 
housings  the  microwave  antennas  mounted  high 
on  the  Empire  State  and  RCA  Buildings. 

The  five  "igloos”  installed  on  the  Empire  State 
Building  by  the  telephone  company  and  the  two 
now  in  use  by  RCA  at  Rockefeller  Center  house 
five-foot  antennas  which  pick  up  television  signals 
from  baseball  parks  and  arenas,  or  from  mobile 
units  elsewhere  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Video 
cables  then  carry  the  signals  to  transmitters  of  tele- 
vision stations. 

Primary  purpose  of  the  new  housings  is  to  shield 
the  parabolic  antennas — made  of  light-gauge  metal 
— from  high  winds.  If  exposed,  the  big  discs  would 
vibrate  in  the  wind,  and  picture  distortion  would 
result.  The  acrylic  structures  also  guard  the  costly 
apparatus  against  moisture,  dirt  or  unwary  birds. 

protection  from  ice 

They  have  still  another  and  more  dramatic  job. 
Particularly  on  the  Empire  State  Building,  they  must 
parry  the  destructive  cascades  of  ice  which  plummet 
down  in  winter  from  the  tower  which  stretches  300 
feet  above.  The  force  with  which  this  falling  ice 
strikes  is  *attested  by  deep  dents  in  iron  hand-rail- 
ings  and  in  */2-inch-thick  aluminum  copings.  The 
same  hazard  exists  to  a lesser  degree  at  the  Rocke- 
feller Center  location,  where  the  antennas  are  in- 
stalled in  setbacks  on  the  66th  story. 

For  this  reason,  the  dome-shaped  tops  are  rein- 
fOrced  with  an  extra  thickness  of  the  acrylic  at  their 
crowns,  where  the  ice  might  strike  a direct  blow. 
Except  for  this  limited  area,  the  curved  shape  of  the 
structures  guarantees  that  they  will  receive  at  worst 
a gloncing  blow. 

First  of  their  kind  to  be  tested  in  actual  use,  these 
housings  are  made  of  shatter-resistant  Plexiglas 
V2-inch  thick.  Resembling  the  familiar  bell  jar  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  each  is  an  upright  cylinder  seven 
feet  in  diameter  and  six  feet  high,  topped  with  a 
hemispherical  dome  formed  to  a depth  of  30  inches. 
The  domes,  each  made  from  a single  sheet  of  Plexi- 
glas 7'  4"  square,  are  outstanding  among  the  large 
one-piece  units  formed  from  this  acrylic  plastic.  Be- 
cause they  exceeded  the  capacity  of  top-floor  ele- 
vators  in  the  Empire  State  Building,  it  was  neces- 
sary  to  rig  tackle  and  haul  them  up  "over  the  side" 


for  the  last  two  stories  to  their  position  1,050  feet 
above  street  level. 

The  transparent  housings  were  designed  by  net- 
work  and  telephone  company  engineers  working 
with  those  of  Ranger-Tennere,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City,  the  company  which  fabricated  them.  Plexiglas, 
product  of  the  Rohm  & Haas  Company,  Philadel- 
phia, was  chosen  because  its  properties  matched 
so  precisely  the  engineering  requirements:  it.  passed 
microwaves  without  perceptible  distortion;  it  was 
easily  formed  to  exOct  curvature  and  dimensions; 
although  light  in  weight,  it  combined  great  shatter- 
resistance  with  inherent  resiliency;  it  was  virtually 
impervious  to  extremes  of  weather  and  continued 
exposure  to  sunlight;  and  finally,  its  near-perfect 
transparency  allowed  quick  inspection  of  the  ap- 
paratus within,  and  simplified  the  visual  aiming  of 
the  antennas. 

The  housings  are  anchored  securely  to  steel  plat- 
form  gratings  to  resist  winds  of  hurricane  force. 
Heavy  members  of  the  same  east  acrylic  material 
serve  as  framing.  Components  are  rubber-gasketed 
and  assembled  with  stainless  steel  bolts. 

A door  in  each  strueture  gives  access  to  the  micro- 
wave equipment,  which  may  be  rotated  and 
swiveled  to  permit  accurate  aiming  at  the  point  of 
program  origin.  To  prevent  development  of  exces- 
sive  heat  in  the  summer,  or  freezing  condensation  in 
cold  weather,  each  housing  has  its  own  "air  condi- 
tioning"  treatment.  Forced  air,  which  may  be  heated 
electrically  in  winter,  enters  through  a floor  register 
and  is  exhausted  through  hinged  louvers  in  the  side- 
of  the  platform  on  which  each  antenna  is  mounted. 

Subjeet  to  testing  under  the  rigorous  conditions 
to  which  these  early  installations  are  exposed,  sim- 
ilar  housings  may  be  speeified  as  standard  equip- 
ment wherever  microwave  equipment  of  this  kind 
is  used,  engineers  indicated. 
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porosity  process 


opens 
new 
field  in 
plastics 


This  machine  is  dischorging  electric  sparks  through 
the  material  in  process. 


M ost  plastic  materials  ore  practically  oirtight. 
They  permit  no  ventilation.  As  substitutes  for  leother 
in  shoes,  the  shoes  are  sometimes  so  hot  that  they 
are  almost  unweoroble.  In  raincoats  the  criticism  is 
almost  universally  made  thot  the  coats  ore  too  hot 
for  comfort  and  the  wearer  gets  sooked  more  from 
perspiration  than  from  a rainstorm.  A new  process, 
however,  has  been  developed  by  J.  W.  Meaker  of 
New  York  City,  which  imports  porosity  to  materials 
where  inadequate  or  no  porosity  at  all  previously 
existed. 


This  process  is  acoomplished  by  discharging  elec- 
tric sparks  through  the  material  while  it  is  in  process 
. . . that  is,  while  it  is  moving.  The  hoies  moy  be 
varied  from  invisible  ones  less  than  1/1000"  in 
diameter  to  hoies  5/1000"  and  6/1000"  in  diameter. 
The  number  per  square  inch  can  also  be  increased 
or  decreased  and  the  hoies  con  be  made  in  a regulor 
pattem  or  in  random  distribution.  Plastics  for  shoes, 
for  instonce,  can  be  made  10  or  20  times  as  porous  as 
the  leather  ordinorily  used. 


visibility 

Most  manufacturers  of  plastics  stress  the  importance 
of  the  invisibility  of  the  hoies  on  the  surface  of  the 
material.  On  a smooth,  polished  surface  like  a press 
polished  patent  plastic,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  on 
, electro-perforation  which  cannot  easily  be  seen, 
but  the  trade  has  accepted  these  perforations  as 
being  sufficiently  invisible.  On  plastics  which  ore 
even  very  slightly  embossed,  the  electrically-made 
hoies  cannot  be  seen  without  the  closest  scrutiny. 


consumer  use 

One  use  of  this  process  in  the  plastic  field  is  in  the 
upholstery  trade,  for  fumiture  and  cars.  The  general 
complaint  against  plastic  upholstery  is  that  it  is 
extremely  hot  and  uncomfortoble,  especially  to  sit 
upon.  The  port  of  the  body  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  cushion  receives  no  ventilation.  Experiments 
show,  however,  that  perforated  cushions  relieve  the 
discomfort  to  a considerable  degree. 


NEW  HIGH-STRENGTH  LAMINATE 


etalite  is  a high-strength,  featherweight  ma- 
terial that  is  now  being  produced  by  Chance  Vought 
Aircraft  Division  of  United  Aircraft  Corp.  It  was  de- 
signed  for  and  is  being  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  latest-type  jet-engine  powered  Corsair  fighter 
planes  manufactured  by  Chance  Vought  for  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

material 

The  material  basically  is  a metal-faced  sandwich 
employing  a lightweight  core  (balsa  wood)  to  sepa- 
rate and  stabilize  the  aluminum  faces.  A core  mate- 
rial of  greater  density  than  balsa  can  be  used  in 
spots  where  abnormal  strength  is  desired.  The  blocks 
of  balsa  wood  making  up  the  core  are  fitted  to- 
gether  with  their  end-grain  side  up,  thus  utilizing 
the  columnar  structure  of  the  wood  to  gain  moxi- 
mum  strength.  Phenolic  resin  is  used  to  bond  the 
blocks  together  and  to  size  the  top  and  bottom  sur- 
faces. 

Two  thln  sheets  of  high-strength  aluminum  with 
a mirror  finish  are  coated  on  one  side  with  another 
type  of  material  which  is  allowed  to  set  completely. 
A coating  of  Durez  resin  is  then  applied  over  this 
material  ond  the  sheets  ore  placed  on  top  ond  bot- 
tom of  the  balsa  wood  core.  The  whole  assembly 
is  then  placed  in  a mold  having  the  desired  shape. 


and  bonding  is  accompllshed  under  moderate  heat 
and  pressure. 

simplification  of  aircraft  construction 

Metallte  reduces  the  two  main  factors  which  impede 
the  speed  of  modem  aircraft — wrinkling  and  para- 
site  drag.  The  former  is  caused  by  the  great  mass 
of  air  passing  at  high  speed  over  the  aircraft  s\rr- 
faces.  In  the  conventional  all-metal  aircraft  con- 
struction, mony  rivet  heads  protrude  through  the 
outside  skin,  each  of  which  aids  in  slowing  the 
speed  of  the  plane.  Since  whole  panels  of  Metalite 
can  be  constructed  with  scarcely  a single  exterior 
protuberance,  the  new  material  offers  a new  free- 
dom  from  this  so-called  parasite  drag. 

strength 

Because  of  the  thickness  gained  by  the  light  core 
of  Metalite,  the  bending  stiffness  of  a completed 
Metalite  panel  is  many  times  greater  than  that  of 
a simple  sheet  of  metal  of  the  same  weight.  The 
materlaTs  hard  metal  faces  cannot  be  easily  dam- 
aged,  and  typical  panels  can  be  walked  on  without 
injury  to  the  material. 

future  possibilities 

Chance  Vought  engineers  envisage  the  use  of 
Metalite  in  many  flelds  other  than  aircraft.  It's  use 
in  prefobricated  houses  or  other  structures  is  fore- 
seen  since  in  this  field  its  strength,  lightness,  and 
durability  would  be  of  prlmary  importance. 
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Cup  deep-diawn  irom  metal  blank  12”  long  which  was  sui- 
iaced  with  plastics  film.  Film  did  not  crack  in  drawing 


Logging  and  quarrying-  with  a camera  and  film  plas- 
I ties  instead  of  cross-cut  saws  and  air  drills  is  the  mod- 
ern-day  method  of  providing  rare  wood  and  marble»grained 
veneers  for  decorative  purposes.  By  this  recently  perfected 
process,  any  rare  wood  grain  (for  examplc,  bleached  ma- 
hogany,  circassian  walnut,  or  macasser  ebony)  and  any 
marble  grain  (such  as  Brazilian  onyx,  Mexican  onyx,  or 
Jaune  Benou)  can  be  photographed  and  tben  printed  directly 
on  to  a thin  plastics  film,  which  can  tben  easily  be  ceniented 
to  any  type  of  surface  whatsoever. 

Previous  accounts  of  the  process  have  described  the 
printing  on  cellulose  nitrate  film  only,  which,  to  be  sure,  is 
the  most  widely  used  film  at  present.  However,  the  Meyer- 
cord  Company,  Chicago,  prints  also  on  films  of  cellulose 
acetate,  ethyl  cellulose,  vinyls,  acrylics,  acetate-buytrate, 
ureas,  and  phenolics.  The  choice  of  the  proper  plastics  film 
depends  on  the  qualities  desired  in  the  film  and  on  the 
surface  to  which  it  will  be  applied.  This  last  factor  is 
essentially  a matter  of  compatibility.  Not  only  must  tech- 
nicians  make  sure  that  the  film  and  the  surface  it  will  be 
cemented.  to  are  compatible,  but  also  that,  throughout  the 
process  of  manufaeturing  the  film,  all  constituents  are  com- 
patible with  one  another.  The  following  description  of 
printing  and  methods  of  application  of  plastics  film,  as 


Printed  Plastics  Film 
Makes  Decorative  Veneers 


Couch,  lables,  lamp  base  and  stem  are  suifaced  with  cellulose  nitrale,  lilm,  wall  with  urea  lormaldehyde 


carrled  out  at  the  Meyercord  plant,  will  make  clearer  the 
problem  of  compatibility. 

To  begin  with,  the  wood  or  marble  grain,  or  indeed  any 
other  desired  design,  is  photographed  in  full  color  on  a 
negative  measuring  36"  by  54".  Then  copper  plates  meas- 
uring  34"  by  50"  are  etched  from  the  negative  in  the  same 
manner  that  plates  are  etched  for  rotogravure  color  print- 
ing.  Following  this,  the  plates  are  mounted  in  a rotogra-i 
vure  press,  ready  to  print  on  plastics  film. 


Preparing  the  Plastics  Film 

The  next  step  is  the  preparation  of  the  plastics  film.  To 
facilitate  the  printing  operation  and  also  subsequent  han- 
dling of  the  printcd  film,  a specially  manufactured  paper 
known  as  Duplex  is  used  to  serve  as  a base  for  the  ink  and 
plastics.  This  paper  consists  of  a heavy  backing  paper  to 
the  surface  of  which  is  laminated — by  heat  and  pressure 
only — a fine  tissue.  A thin  coating  of  dextrin,  which  is 
water  soluble,  is  placed  on  top  of  the  fine  tissue  to  provide 
good  adhesion  of  the  plastics  film  to  the  paper.  Now  a clear 
coating  of  liquid  plastics,  for  example,  cellulose  nitrate  or 
ethyl  cellulose,  is  deposited  onto  the  dextrin.  The  plastics 
coating  can  air  dry,  but  more  usually  is  heated  to  hasten 
drying,  to  form  a clear  film. 

At  this  stage  the  film  is  ready  for  printing.  Here  arises 
the  first  problem  of  compatibility  in  that  the  ink  used  in  the 
rotogravure  press  must  be  dispersed  in  vehicles  of  the  same 
plastics  type  as  the  films.  For  example,  the  ink  vehicles 
must  be  ethyl  cellulose  for  an  ethyl  cellulose  film.  The 
printing  is  carried  out  in  reverse — i.e.,  face  down.  In  other 
words,  the  surface  lying  against  the  dextrin  has  the  design 


and  will  be  uppermost  when  both  parts  of  the  Duplex  paper 
have  been  stripped  ofif. 

When  the  printing  inks  have  dried,  a final  plastics  coat  is 
applied  on  top  of  them.  It  may  be  one  of  two  kinds,  either 
a clear  coat  or  a controlling  background  color.  The  surface 
to  which  the  film  with  a clear  coat  is  applied  must  be  the 
same  color  as  the  printcd  grain.  The  background  color  in 
turn  may  be  transparent  or  opaque,  depending  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  film. 

Films  coated  in  this  manner  may  be  applied  to  any  color 
surface.  To  illustratc,  with  a mahogany  printed  film,  an 
opaque  background  coat  is  used  if  the  film  is  to  be  applied 
to  unsclected  woods,  which  have  mineral  stripes  and  other 
unattractive  imperfections  running  through  them,  which 
would  show  through  a transparent  coat.  On  the  other  hand, 
a transparent  background  coat  is  used  if  the  film  is  to  be 
applied  to  a clcar-grained  wood,  such  as  birch,  maple,  pop- 
lar,  gum,  or  willow,  and  it  is  tinted  the  same  color  as  the 
printed  grain. 

The  background  coat,  as  its  name  implies,  will  lay  up 
against  the  surface  to  which  the  film  will  be  later  applied, 
as  will  the  clear.  Here  again  both  the  background  coat  and 
the  clear  must  be  of  the  same  plastics  type  as  the  coat  on 
top  of  the  dextrin  and  as  the  ink  vehicles.  At  this  point 
the  plastics  ingredients  may  be  considered  as  forming  a 
sandwich — there  is  the  coat  on  top  of  the  dextrin,  the  inks, 
and  the  clear  or  background  coat.  Exclusive  of  the  paper 
backing,  the  total  thickness  of  the  film  is,  on  the  average, 
between  .001"  and  .003". 

There  are  a number  of  methods  of  applying  the  film  to  a 
surface.  The  most  widely  used  is  the  non-strip  off,  in  which 
the  film  is  applied  with  the  paper  backing  still  in  place.  This 
method  is  extreniely  simple  since  the  paper-backed  film  is 
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Verdi  Antique  "Sans-Marb"  cellulose  nitrate  film  used 
on  table  increases  saleability  of  product  by  providing 
"eye  value."  The  furniture  industry  is  second  largest 
User  of  films,  the  radio  trade  being  the  largest.  Be- 
low,  film  imparts  distinction  and  beauty  to  flower  pot 


easy  to  nianipulate.  In  the  strip-off  method  the  heavy  paper 
backing  is  removed,  also  the  tissue  or  rice  paper,  and  the 
film  is  then  applied.  A squeegee,  hand  roller,  or  wrmger 
can  be  used  with  either  of  these  methods. 

Heat  and  pressure  is  another  method  used,  principally  for 
thermoplastic  films.  The  paper  backing  is  retained  during 
the  application.  Either  Duplex  or  Simplex  paper  may  be 
used.  In  this  case  Simplex  is  preferable  because  it  is  neces- 
sary  for  vapors  caused  by  the  heat  to  escape.  Duplex  paper 
is  waterproof  and  practically  air-tight,  and  the  vapors  from 
the  thermoplastic  primers  escape  through  it  with  difficulty. 
Being  a softer  and  coarser  paper,  Simplex  allows  the  vapors 
to  escape  rapidly.  At  temperatures  between  175°  F and 
350°  F most  of  these  films  will  soften  and  flow  into  the 
fibers  of  the  wood,  to  which  they  are  usually  applicable. 
However,  the  ink  vehicles  do  not  flow  perceptibly,  so  that 
there  is  no  visible  change  in  the  printed  pattern.  One  of 
the  large  wall  board  manufaeturers  uses  this  method.  Since 
this  company  finishes  its  wall  boards  with  a phenolic  resin 
varnish,  a phenolic  primer  is  applied  to  the  wall  boards  be- 
fore  the  film  is  cemented  to  them.  In  this  case  the  printing  is 
done  directly  on  the  dextrin  surface  with  inks  having  phe- 
nolic vehicles,  and  a phenolic  clear  coat  is  applied.  How- 
ever, when  exceptionally  clear  films  are  desired  for  surfac- 
ing  wall  boards,  films  of  urea  formaldehyde,  which  are  also 
compatible  with  the  phenolic  finish,  are  used. 

In  contrast  to  this  manufacturer’s  iise  of  a phenolic 
primer,  most  types  of  films  are  applied  with  the  aid  of 
Meyercord’s  welding  solution,  the  acrylics  being  a notable 
cxception.  This,  solution,  really  a solvent,  softens  the  under 
surface  of  the  film,  allowing  it  to  flow  into  the  surface  to 
which  it  is  being  applied,  which  itself  has  usually  been 
finished  with  a lacquer  of  the  same  plastics  type  as  the  film, 
so  that  the  surface  also  is  softened  by  the  solution. 

Using  the  Welding  Solution 

Because  cellulose  nitrate  is  the  most  widely  used  film 
(the  furniture  and  radio  industries  are  the  largest  users  of 
the  film,  and  most  furniture  and  radios  are  finished  with 
cellulose  nitrate  lacquer),  the  welding  solution  was  prepared 
primarily  as  a solvent  for  it.  Nevertheless,  the  solution  also 
acts  efifectively  for  most  of  the  other  thermoplastic  films. 

Before  the  welding  solution  is  applied,  it  is  diluted  with 
tap  water,  which  serves  as  a lubricant.  Then  it  is  sponged 
either  on  the  under  surface  of  the  film,  on  top  of  the  mate- 
rial to  which  the  film  will  be  applied,  or  on  both,  depending 
on  which  method  makes  for  easier  application.  For  exam- 
ple,  it  is  usually  applied  to  the  surface  of  wall  panels  in  the 
wall  board  industry,  and  in  the  furniture  industry  to  the 
under  side  of  the  film.  For  wall  boards  it  does  not  matter 
if  the  solution  runs,  but  for  furniture  it  does. 

An  alternative  method  of  applying  the  welding  solution 
is  to  dip  the  films  into  it,  withdrawing  them  as  soon  as  they 
are  wet.  This  method  is  used  primarily  when  the  film  is 
supplied  in  the  form  of  strips  or  bandings,  since  sponging 
here  would  require  more  time,  and  it  is  difficult  to  coat  uni- 
formly  the  curved  surfaces  to  which  they  are  applied. 
Whichever  method  is  used,  it  is  important  to  remove  excess 
solution,  with  either  a sponge,  squeegee,  or  hand  roller. 

Now  if  the  heavy  paper  backing  has  been  left  on  the  film, 
it  may  be  removed  simply  by  peeling  it  off.  The  thin  tissue 
as  well  as  the  dextrin  can  then  be  removed  with  a damp 
sponge,  leaving  the  printed  design  bare.  There  is  no  set 
time  limit  for  the  removal  of  either  backing  paper  after  the 
film  has  been  applied.  They  may  be  removed  at  once  or 
after  a period  of  months.  An  important  advantage  if  the 
Duplex  paper  has  been  left  on  the  film  when  it  is  applied 
(the  non-strip-off  and  heat  and  pressure  methods)  is  that 
the  surfaced  materials  may  then  be  worked  or  machined. 
If  the  material  is  wood,  for  example,  it  can  be  worked  with 
the  tools  common  to  a wood-working  shop. 
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These  smart  new  front  emblems  for  the  new 
Buick  are  molded  by  Kent  Phstics  and  Hoosier- 
Cardinal  Corp.,  both  of  Bvansvilte,  Indiana. 
Plexiglas  V>100  is  a product  of  Rohm  S Haas. 


Available  in  pink  and  blue,  this  baby  fork  and 
is  a Styron  tabeled  product  of  the  Dow 
Co.  Molded  by  tngwersen  Mfg.  Co., 
distributed  by  Goodwin  Industries,  Denver. 


New  "Light  a$  Air"  Fulton  tuggage  in  ø gay  autheniic  Scotch 
made  from  Lumite  woven  plastic  fabric  by  Lumite  Division  of 
Chicopee  Mfg.  Corp.,  is  stainproof,  abuseproof  and  washable. 
tuggage  is  sold  at  Lord  and  Taylor's  and  other  leading 


NEW  plastics  merchandise 


The  raek  and  locking  cover  of  this  unique  poker  chip  set  are  molded 
of  glistening  black  Bakelite  phenolic  plastic  in  a sfreom/ined  design. 
The  set,  which  counts  chips  quickly  and  accurately,  is  made  by  the 
Count^Rite  Corporøfion,  56  M Hough  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Paisley  Products,  Inc.,  1770  Canalport  Ave., 
Chicago  16,  III.,  are  oflFering  o liquid  plastic  resin 
adhesive  designed  to  adhere  white  or  colored 
cofton,  rayon  or  wool  Rock  to  Christmas  trees. 
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G.  Felsenthal  & Sons,  Chi* 
cago,  mold  this  shade  guide 
of  Lumarith  by  Ce/anese 
Corp,  of  America. 


A house  broom  with  poly- 
styrene  bristles  is  manufac- 
tured  by  The  Modglin  Co., 
Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 


The  easily^cleaned  top  and  spigot  of  this  refrigerafor  jug  are  molded  of 
Monsanto*s  Lustron  by  formold  Plastics,  Inc.,  Chicago,  and  sold  by 
Haskey  Co.,  1741  N.  Pulaski  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


The  Plexiglas  letters  and  panels  of  this  flight 
board  were  fabricated  by  Dura  Plastics,  Inc., 
New  York  City.  Plexiglas  is  a product  of  Rohm  & 
Haas  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Marilyn  Buferd,  a Miss  America  and  a New  York  fashion  modef,  views 
a smartly  designed  and  fashioned  shower  eurtain  made  fo  Ve/on, 
Firesfone^s  pfastic  BIm. 


Coty's  Chypre  Tale  is  packaged  in  a container  of  Tennessee  Eastman*s 
Tenite  plastic,  molded  by  Detroit  Macoid  Corp.,  Oefroif,  Micfi.  The 
plastic  confainer  is  marbleized,  with  soft  shades  of  green  bfended  rnfo 
a background  of  light  gray. 


Tenite  handles  for  Artista  Water  Co/or  Brushes 
are  mo'ded  for  Binney  & Smifh  Co.,  New  York, 
by  Tip^Top  Produefs  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Tenife  is  a product  of  Tennessee  Eastman  Corp. 
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Each  piece  of  kitchen  furni^ 
ture,  made  of  Styron,  a 
Dow  pfastic,  is  faithfufiy  re* 
produced.  Product  of  ideai 
Novehy  & Toy  Co.,  New 
Yorfc. 


The  fabrication  of  saran  fifm  baga  on  a Standard  Simptex  bag  machine  was  featured  in  The  Dow 
Chemical  display  at  Western  Packaging  Exposition.  In  adapting  the  machine  for  this  use,  Dow 
engineers  cooperating  with  Simplex  Machine  Co.  of  Oofr/ond^  California,  employed  the  e/ec- 

fronic  prineipfe. 


DBW  plastics 

merchandise 


Made  of  Vinylite  plastic 
rigid  sheet,  these  place  mats 
are  manufactared  by  E. 
Longyear  of  Piermonf,  New 
Yorfc. 


This  nursery  rattle  and  ther- 
mometer  were  drawn  from 
Tenite  plastic  sheeting  which 
was  exfruded  by  Joseph 
Davis  Plastics  Company, 
430  Schuyler  Ave.,  Arling~ 
ton.  New  Jersey.  Tenife  is 
a producf  of  Tennessee 
fosfmon  Corp.,  Kingsport, 
Tenn. 


Made  of  Vinylite  plastic,  this  raincoat  is  manu~ 
factured  by  California  Slikerette  Company  of 
Hollywood,  California,  and  retails  at  $J4.95. 
The  plastic  will  not  crack,  split  or  stick  together 
and  is  easily  cleaned. 


»v  , 
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for  multiple  uses 


in  hornes 
and  industry 


The  base  and  cover  of  Upjohn'§  new  founter 
display  for  drugs  ts  molded  of  Lustron,  a po/y> 
styrene  plastit  manufactured  by  Monsanfo's  Plas- 
ties  Division.  The  display  ean  be  easily  shipped 
and  handled  without  breakage. 


This  illosfrates  the  new  inferior  parfifion  bloeks  developed  by  Columbia  Protektosite  Co.,  Inc., 
of  Carlstadt,  NJ.  The  bloeks,  made  of  Dow  Chemical  Co/s  Styron,  have  good  light  transmission. 


These  Tenite  joining  strips 
are  extroded  for  the  Otis 
Elevator  Co.,  260  Jlth  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  by  Hopp  Plastics, 
New  York  City.  Tennessee 
Eastman  produces  Tenite 
for  this  tough  joining  strip 
that  has  just  the  right 
amount  of  resiliency. 


This  luggage  is  eovered 
with  plastie  Velon  Flex,  a 
material  that  is  produced 
in  a variety  of  smorf  sbades 
by  the  Firesfone  Plastics 
Company.  It  resists  stain^ 
ing  and  seuffing. 


A flexible  napkin  holder,  made  of  Lustrex,  is  one  of  the  new  presen- 
fafions  of  the  Rogers  Plastie  Corp.  of  North  Wilbraham,  Mass.  Molded 
in  one  piece,  thus  e/iminafing  eraeking  and  breakage  which  usually 
result  from  cemenfed  joints,  the  new  napkin  holder  sits  solidly  on 
table  tops  and  does  not  tip. 


One  of  the  newest  deve/opmenfs  in  the  field  of 
plastics,  Lumite  woven  upholstery  material  is 
made  into  stainproof,  abuseproof  and  sagproof 
airplane  seat  covers.  Lumite  is  a producf  o^ 
fhe  Chicopee  Mfg.  Corp.,  New  York. 
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atomized 

alloy 

molds 


Aklbord  S.  J«nt«n,  g«n*rof  mo/iogør  of  MotoHiting  Co.  of  lot  Angofot,  tntpotf»  o tmofl  mofoi 
mold  whhh  hit  company  hoi  producod  by  moooi  of  fho  alloy  iproy  ftchniqoo.  Hh  dotit  cofi- 
foint  ofhof  komt  which  hovo  boon  Anithod  wbh  **ofom?*#d  alloyt.^ 


I 

i 


tooling  which  has  been  developed  for  use  in  low- 
pressure  "mat  molding." 

They  ore  made  on  inexpensive  wood  and  plaster 
patterns  by  atomizing  and  spraying  alloys,  much  the 
same  as  organic  strip  coatings  were  atomized  and 
sproyed.  This  involves  the  use  of  a "wire  gun,' 
which  outomatically  feeds  a metallic  wire  into  a gas 
flame  or  electric  bscthng  element  so  that  the  wire  con 
be  rapidly  melted  and  atomized  with  a blast  of  com- 


By 


THOMAS  A.  DICKINSON 


Thh  it  a phantom  vi«w  of  o "wiro  gua"  vMtf  in  afomizing  ond  tprayimg 
mrtalt  lor  fho  predwcfion  of  lew-coti  pfottict  moidt  on  inoxponiivo 
poffornt. 

S tainless  steel  and  mony  other  types  of  metallic 
molds  for  plastics  and  related  materials  ore  now 
being  fobricated  by  means  of  an  unusual  new 
process  at  Metallizing  Company  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  molds  in  question  normally  cost  only  a frac- 
tion  as  much  as  hobbed  covities,  yet  they  are  more 
durable  and  accurate  than  most  of  the  sand-cast 


pressed  air. 

Any  alloy  that  is  ovailable  in  wire  form  may  thus 
be  aplied  as  a pattem  strip  coating  of  almost  any 
specified  thickness;  ond,  when  the  strip  coating  has 
been  removed  from  the  pattern,  it  may  be  machined 
or  polished  to  a high  luster  with  conventional  tools 
— before  or  after  it  is  reinforced  with  east  alloys 
for  use  as  a compression  or  injeetion  mold  unit. 

Wood  and  plaster  patterns  ore  preferred  in  most 
cases  because  their  cost  is  comparatively  low.  How- 
ever,  repeated  tests  have  revealed  that  alloy  strip 
coatings  can  be  built  up  on  patterns  made  from 
metals,  glass,  ebnerete,  and  even  certain  types  of 
thermo-plastlcs. 

Heat  resistance  is  not  an  important  pattern-material 
qualification,  since  sproyed  alloys  tend  to  cool  with 
great  speed — obviating  the  possibility  of  damage 
even  to  high  inflammable  paper  and  celluloid  pat- 
tems,  when  a strip  coating  is  built  up  slowly  as  a 
sequence  of  thin  layers. 

Generally  speaking,  no  sealants  or  parting  agents 
are  used  on  the  patterns.  Metal  patterns  require  only 
a thorough  cleaning,  followed  by  a light  dust  blast 
with  a fine  abrasive  at  low  air  pressure.  Non-metallic 
patterns  are  ready  for  strip  coating  as  soon  as  they 
are  reasonably  dean,  dry,  and  smooth. 

Glazed  or  polished  pattem  surfaces  are  rarely  de- 
sirable, since  they  will  not  provide  the  slight  degree 
of  adhesion  required  to  prevent  warpage  or  blisters 
in  sprayed-alloy  coatings.  Accordingly,  glass  pat- 
terns may  be  given  a light  dust  blast  prior  to  use 
while  other  types  of  non-metallic  patterns  are  usually 
finish  ed  by  rubbing  with  steel  wool  or  emery  paper. 
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The  spray  characteristics  of  commonly-used  alloys 
are  generally  computed  in  conformity  with  the  fol- 
lowing  approximations: 


Alloy 
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Aluminum  .071 /lb. 


Brass 


.023/lb. 


Cadmium  .023/lb. 
Copper  .0216/lb. 


Lead 
Steel  s 
Zinc 


.017/lb. 

.024/lb. 

.0267/lb. 


.062/lb. 

.018/lb. 

.016/lb. 

.018/lb. 

.010/lb. 

.020/lb. 

.017/lb. 


.003  to  .004 
.002  to  .003 
.003  to  .004 
.002  to  .003 
.003  to  .005 
.002  to  .003 
.003  to  .004 


45 


68  85% 

21  78% 

22  70% 
20  83% 
17  60% 
24  82% 
27  65% 


‘Thickness  of  1 sq.  ft.  of  sheet  metal  weighing  1 ib. 

**Thickness  of  1 sq.  ft.  of  metal  spraying  1 lb.  of  wire. 

***Thicknesses  are  fractianal  parts  of  inches. 

As  a rule,  alloys  are  sprayed  by  means  of  gas 
or  compresped  air  pressures  which  range  from  8 
pounds  (for  low  melt  metals)  to  24  poimds  (for  high- 
melt  metals).  Seperate  pattems  may  be  utilized  for 
the  fabrication  of  male  and  female  mould  units,  but 
in  many  circumstances  two  or  more  mated  molds 
can  be  produced  on  a single  pattern  in  conformity 
with  one  of  the  following  methods: 

(1)  Coating  all  surfaces  of  the  pattern,  then  cutting 
the  coating  as  necessary  to  strip  mold  pieces  from 
the  pattern.  This  is  usually  desirable  only  if  one  set 
of  molds  must  be  rapidly  produced,  since  the  pattern 
is  likely  to  be  damaged.  The  mold  pieces  must  be 
separately  reinforced. 

(2)  Masking  certain  pattern  areas  by  imbedding 
the  pattern  in  modeling  clay  or  a similor  material  so 
that  mold  parts  can  be  separately  and  accurately 
sprayed. 

Sprayed  alloys  are  anaiogous  to  east  alloys  in 
that  they  usually  have  a porous  intergronular  crystal 
strueture;  ond,  while  they  cannot  be  compared  with 
forgings  or  machined  grades  of  solid  metals  in  terms 
of  most  mechanical-strength  properties,  they  are 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


A worn  m«to/  shaff  i*  røpair^S  by  mtfaUizing 
wHh  o wirw  gun.  It  u rolatød  wHh  o lathø  dvring 
fht  tpfoy  pfC€M,  so  rbof  o highly^uniform  altøy 
ferytr  wUI  bt  bvilt  up. 


Pietured  bare  is  a metal  pattern,  te  which  alley  strip  coatings  have  been 
applied  in  order  te  fabricate  tire  produetion  mo/ds  for  U.  S.  Rubber  Co. 


A small  pneumatic  eompression  press  is  used  te  meld  plastic  arthies  in 
sprayed-steel  molds.  As  few  øs  500  idenfrco/  meldings  can  be  fbus 
produced  for  less  than  the  cest  ef  cemporable  cestings. 


This  farge  iren  reactien  tenk  is  being  metelliied 
with  ginc  se  that  its  internal  surfaces  will  beceme 
chemicalty  inert. 
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HEAT-PROOF  COMMON  PLASTICS 

^✓ommon  plastics  can  now  be  heat-proofed  by 
chemical  surgery,  eliminating  one  o£  their  greatest 
remaining  weaknesses.  Professor  Herman  t.  Mark 
of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn  said  in  the 
1948  Harrison  Howe  Lecture,  sponsored  by  the 
Rochester  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

The  new  technique,  which  stiffens  the  molecular 
backbones  of  such  widely  used  materials  as  poly- 
styrene  and  polyethylene,  bridges  the  gap  between 
- ordinory  plastics  ond  glass,  according  to  Dr.  Mark, 
an  international  authority  on  the  chemistry  of  plas- 
tics, rubbers,  and  fibers  who  is  head  of  the  Institute 
of  Polymer  Research  at  Brooklyn  Polytechnic.  Most 
plastics,  he  pointed  out,  soften  and  become  distorted 
at  100  degrees  Centigrade,  whereas  glass,  though 
brittle,  retains  its  hardness  up  to  400  degrees. 

The  giant  molecules,  or  polymers,  which  make  up 
plastics  are  slippery  ond  flexible  chains  of  hydro- 
gen and  carbon  atoms.  Under  the  influence  of  heat 
these  chains  tend  to  slide  freely  with  the  result  that 
the  material  becomes  liquid. 

Purely  theoretical  investigations  dictated  two  chem- 
ical methods  of  increasing  plastics'  resistance  lo 
heat.  Incorporating  atomic  vertebrae  with  strong 
electrical  attraction  would  reduce  the  tendency  to 
slide,  it  was  calculated,  and  stiffening  the  "back- 
bone  Chain"  by  addition  of  bulky  groups  of  atoms 
would  be  expected  to  have  the  same  effect. 

"Both  ways  have  been  taken,"  he  reported,  "ond 
in  both  directions  improved  products  were  obtained. 
The  application  of  these  working  hypothesis  has 
been  extremely  successful,  and  as  a consequence 
we  know  today  about  fifty  organic  polymers  the 
softening  points  of  which  cover  the  whole  range 
from  100  to  350  degrees." 

Great  success  has  been  obtained,  for  example,  by 
reinforcing  polystyrene  with  chlorine  or  nitrogen 
atoms.  The  resulling  new  materials  have  almost  the 
electrical  insulotion  properties  as  polystyrene  itself, 
and  they  retain  their  hardness  up  to  160  degrees. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  encoxmtered,  however, 
in  making  these  plastics  set  and  also  in  preventing 


discoloration,  but  there  is  still  doubt  that  these  diffi- 
culties  will  be  overcome. 

With  copolymers,  in  which  the  raw  materials  of 
two  plastics  ore  combined,  careful  selection  in  ac- 
cordance  with  theoretical  principles  makes  it  pos- 
sible  to  produce  hard,  tough,  transparent,  colorless 
plastics  with  softening  points  up  to  300  degrees,’ 
noting  that  materials  of  this  type  have  "excellent 
electrical  properties  and  remarkable  chemical  sta- 
bility." 

The  elaborate  concepts  of  long  chain  molecules 
and  how  they  behave  when  heated  or  subjected  to 
physical  stress  have  further  wide  applications  in 
the  development  of  improved  rubber,  fibers,  and 
films  of  all  types. 

Synthetic  rubber  which  retains  its  snap  at  100 
degrees  below  zero  Centigrade  without  being  too 
soft  and  sticky  at  normal  temperatures  is  another 
objective  of  research  in  the  high  polymer  field,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Mark,  who  explained  that  high  poly- 
mers are  materials  composed  of  long  chain  mole- 
cules. 

When  rubber  is  stretched,  its  chains  tend  to  un- 
coil,  and  at  vorious  points  crystals  form,  he  said. 
When  the  rubber  is  relaxed  the  crystals  melt,  pro- 
vided  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  is  not 
too  low. 

In  designing  new  synthetic  rubbers  for  low  tem- 
•perature,  it  is  essential,  therefore,  to  determine  which 
chemical  portion  will  crystallize  and  then  to  make 
certain  that  these  crystals  do  not  freeze  permanently 
when  chilled.  Dr.  Mark  stated. 

Another  consideration  is  the  inherent  viscosity, 
or  gumminess,  of  the  rubber,  he  continued,  pointing 
out  that  rubber  is  extremely  similar  to  a liquid. 

"If  the  viscosity  of  a rubbery  liquid  is  small,  the 
individual  segments  will  move  very  rapidly,  and 
we  shall  have  a quick  ond  snappy  rubber,"  he 
noted.  "If  we  want  this  property  to  extend  to  very 
low  temperatures,  we  must  ovoid  increases  in  the 
internal  viscosity  with'  decreasing  temperatures." 

A promising  approach  to  the  problem  of  low- 
temperature  synthetic  rubber  is  offered  by  spacing 
the  backbone  chains  of  rubbery  materials — that  is, 
by  introducing  relatively  inert  groups  of  atoms  at 
irregular  intervals. 


Abrasion  Wear 

(Continued  jr  om  page  10) 

ing  the  resin  concentration  of  the  treating  solution. 
All  veneers  were  treated  at  room  temperature  imder 
various  pressures,  depending  on  species.  The  treat- 
ing time  and  pressure  used  for  group  1 ond  2 veneers 
were,  for  example,  30  minutes  at  45  pounds  per 
square  inch  for  basswood  ond  eim,  and  16  hours  at 
50  pounds  per  square  inch  for  birch  and  mople, 
whereas  the  birch  ond  flr  in  group  3 were  treated 
for  16  hours  at  75  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Following  treatment,  group  1 ond  2 veneers  were 
dried  for  40  hours  at  140  deg.  F.,  group  3 phenolics 
for  18  hours  at  130  deg.  F.,  and  group  3 ureas  for  18 
hours  at  room  temperature  followed  by  2 hours  at 
130  deg.  F. 

All  veneer  was  assembled  with  a representative 
hot-press  phenolic  resin.  Following  application,  the 
bondlng  resin  was  dried  for  2 hours  at  155  deg.  F. 
prior  to  assembly  ond  pressing.  Group  1 ond  3 
ponels,  each  comprised  of  1/16-inch  venéer,  were 


all  pressed  individually  for  30  minutes  at  310  deg.  F. 
and  cooled  in  the  press  before  removal.  Small  groups 
of  2 panels,  comprised  of  Va-  and  1/12-inch  veneer, 
were  pressed  slmultoneously  in  a 26-  by  108-inch 
press.  Each  of  the  high  density  groups  (1.2  and  1.3 
specific  grovity)  was  assembled  in  two  separate 
presslngs.  Others  were  conveniently  grouped,  de- 
pending on  type  ond  desired  density.  Panel  assem- 
blies  were  heated  under  low  pressure  for  about  15 
minutes  at  240  deg.  F.  until  the  temperature  at  the 
center  of  thickness  reached  210  deg.  F.  Pressures 
were  then  increased  and  panels  compressed  to  a 
thickness  of  about  0.53  inch,  following  which  the 
temperature  was  increased  to  315  deg.  F.  and  main- 
tained  for  15  minutes.  Panels  were  cooled  in  the 
press  under  decreasing  pressures  until  the  tempera- 
ture at  the  center  had  decreased  to  190  deg.  F. 

All  test  panels  were  stored  under  conditions  of  75 
deg.  F.  ond  80%  relative  huidity,  and  test  speclmens 
taken  therefrom  were  conditioned  to  welght  equilib- 
rium  with  those  conditions  prior  to  test. 

(This  discmcien  will  he  considered  next  month.) 
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receive  4 issues  each  month. 
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VERSATILE  MARVINOL  VR-10 

used  for  calendering,  extruding,  coating,  casting  and  molding 


Eight  months  of  tonnage  production  of  polyvinyl 
chioride  type  resin  by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Com- 
panys  Chemicals  division  has  established  Morvinol 
VR-10  as  one  of  the  most  versatile  of  the  vinyls  as 
well  as  solidifying  the  compony’s  position  as  the 
third  lorgest  producer  of  such  resins. 

The  wide  range  of  the  resin's  use  encompasses 
calendering  into  sheeting  ond  film;  extruding  as 
rigids  for  rods  and  tubing;  coating  fobric,  foil  ond 
paper  by  meons  of  dispersion;  and  casting  ond 
molding  into  innumerable  product  applications. 

Marvinol  properties  receiving  most  emphasis  are 
natural  in  a resin  of  its  high  molecular  weight: 
greater  resistance  to  heat  and  light  together  with 
superior  flexibility  at  low  temperatures  and  lower 
brittle  point;  imperviousness  to  acids  ond  water, 
ond  its  suitability  for  flameproofing.  Its  finished 
Products  have  a "dry  hand" — a non-tacky  surface. 
The  color  control  system  worked  out  by  Martin 
laboratory  men  simplifies  the  customers'  problem  of 
selecting  proper  colorants. 

The  Martin  Company  built  a Chemicals  plant 
at  Painesville,  Ohio,  which  raised  production  of  the 
new  resin  from  pilot-plant  level  to  tonnage  rates 
beginning  in  March  of  1948.  Described  as  the 
"world's  most  modem  Chemicals  plant,"  its  potential 
annual  production  is  over  25,000,000  pounds.  No 
end-products  are  fabricated  of  Marvinol — not  even 
raw  sheeting — as  the  company  early  resolved  not 


to  offer  a threat  of  competition  to  customers  buying 
its  vinyl  powders. 

The  Research  ond  Technical  Service  Laboratories 
are  at  the  divisional  offices  in  Baltimore,  Md.  Here, 
experienced  chemists  and  chemical  engineers  form 
an  expert  team  which  works  daily  with  customers 
on  production  problems  and  formulations  for  ob- 
taining  maximum  results  in  the  uses  of  Marvinol. 
This  staff  backs  up  the  field  representatives  of  the 
division  who  also  are  technically  trained  men. 

It  is  common  in  the  vinyls  field  for  special  resins 
to  be  used  for  special  purposes.  An  example  of  this 
is  in  nonaqueous  dispersions  where  heretofore  no 
resin  had  been  developed  with  good  heat  and  light 
stability  for  coating  fabrics,  use  as  free  film,  slush 
molding  and  other  applications  for  organsols  and 
plastisols.  Marvinol  is  dispersed  without  ' ony 
sacrifice  of  its  stability.  Marvinol  has  already 
been  used  extensively  in  unsupported  sheetings  for 
furniture,  for  shoe  welting  and  binding,  as  well  as 
in  shower  curtains,  drapery,  garment  bags,  various 
protective  coverings  and  wire  jackets.  Similorly, 
without  difficulty  or  resort  to  special  Chemicals, 
technicians  have  produced  rigid  tubing  and  sheets, 
and  on  extensive  development  program  is  under 
way  in  this  field.  Using  Marvinol  in  4 mil  film,  one 
customer's  plant  laboratory  found  the  Marvinol- 
based  sheeting  capable  of  withstanding  over  1,000 
hours  in  a "Weatherometer." 


Atomized  Alloy  Molds 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

superior  to  other  metals  in  terms  of  surface 
hardness  (due  to  the  ropid  chilling  action  of  com- 
pressed  air).  Therefore,  it  has  been  logically  argued 
that,  if  a sprayed-alloy  mold  unit  is  properly  rein- 
forced  for  use  in  a compression  or  injection  press, 
the  unit  will  easily  withstand  average  molding 
stresses  for  a considerable  period  of  time. 

If  the  unit  is  to  be  used  only  for  low  pressure  work 
(i.e.,  at  pressures  of  less  than  100  p.s.i.),  east  alloys 
alone  can  adequately  reinforce  a spreryed  alloy  mold 
shell.  But,  if  the  higher  molding  pressures  are  requi- 
site,  the  sproyed  metal  unit  is  usually  reinforced  by 
casting  cm  alloy  backing  material  in  a permanent 
metal  form  or  retaining  wall  (which  may  comprise 
an  extruded  steel  pipe  section,  or  a welded  assembly 
of  forged  metal  parts). 

Immediately  after  solidificotion,  sprayed  alloy 
mold  parts  usually  have  a rough  texture  which  wijl 
not  permit  the  production  of  smooth-surfaced  plastic 
articles.  This  texture  can  be  eliminated  by: 

(1)  Grinding,  wire-brushing,  and/or  buffing  (de- 
pending  on  the  extent  of  the  roughness  and  the  sheen 
of  the  desired  finish). 

(2)  Electroplating  a thin  layer  of  nickel,  chromium, 
or  a similar  material  over  the  surfaces  of  the  mold 
cavity. 

The  first  procedure  is  preferable  when  low  cost 
is  the  main  consideration.  Electroplated  finishes  are 
best  if  extreme  accuracy  and  optimum  release  char- 
acteristlcs  are  essential. 

Cost  estimates  indicate  that  sprayed-alloy  molds, 
after  they  have  been  reinforced  and  finished,  are 
opproximately  1/10  as  expensive  as  hobbed  cavities 


which  have  about  25%  greater  longevity,  for  com- 
pression or  injection  molding.  However,  these  figures 
are  subjeet  to  mony  variations  in  different  circum- 
stances. 

For  example,  in  the  fabrication  of  low-melt  alloy 
molds  for  Plasticarve  Corporation  at  Pasadena,  Calif., 
it  has  been  found  that  satisfactory  squeeze  units  can 
be  made  by  sprerying  lead-bismuth  compositions  on 
wax  pattems  at  opproximately  the  cost  of  thermo- 
plastic-elastomer  casting  molds. 

It  fs  further  worth  noting  that  sprayed  alloys  are 
adaptable  to  the  metallizing'  and  to  the  repair  of 
damaged  production  dies  for  plastics. 

In  metallizing  plastics,  sprayed  alloys  may  pro- 
vlde  elther  finish  coatings  or  serve  as  conduetive 
coatings  for  electroplating.  They  are  desirable  as 
finish  coatings  because  of  their  economy,  and  may 
thus  be  <ipplied  as  follows; 

(1)  Clean  and  roughen  the  surfaces  to  be  metallized. 

(2)  Spray  a thin  Icryer  of  lead  onto  the  surfaces  to 
facllltate  adhesion  of  more  durable  alloys. 

(3)  Spray  at  least  .010"  of  the  desired  finishing  alloy 
over  the  lead  "primer." 

(4)  Grind,  wlre-brush,  or  buff  the  latter  alloy  coating 
until  it  has  the  required  smoothness  or  luster. 

Only  the  first  two  of  these  steps  ore  necessary  to 
provide  a conduetive  coating  for  electroplating  plas- 
tic articles. 

Cracked  or  damaged  molds  and  other  types  of  pro- 
duction tools  con  often  be  repaired  by  filllng  dam- 
aged areas  with  sprayed  alloys,  and  machining  the 
sprayed  surfaces  for  dlmensional  accuracy  or  a 
sultable  finish,  because  sprayed  alloys  can  be 
strongly  adhered  to  rough  or  roughened  metal  sur- 
faces. 
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VARIETY  OF  USES  FOR  NYLON 


PLASTIC  CARD  RECORDS 


K^any  people  are  not  aware  that  nylon  has  many 
uses  other  thon  in  stockings  and  brushes.  Its  first 
commercial  use  was  in  tooth  and  hair-bmsh  bristles. 

It  appeared  as  stockings  and  then  disappeared  into 
wartime  uses.  Actually,  nylon  is  a tough  plastic 
from  which  a great  variety  of  articles  mcry  be  made.  I 

The  outstanding  characteristics  of  nylon  as  a 
plastic  are  strength  and  toughness,  and  resistance 
to  abrasion,  to  heat  and  to  a majority  of  the  common 
Chemicals  and  solvents.  In  addition,  it  will  not  sup- 
port flame.  It  also  possesses  properties  that  make  it 
suitable  for  some  uses  as  electrical  insulation,  while 
its  molding  qualities  and  toughness  adapt  it  to  the 
manufacture  of  articles  of  delicate  and  complicated 
shape. 

a thermoplastic 

Nylon  is  one  of  the  thermoplastics,  most  of  which 
are  noticeably  softened  by  the  temperature  of  boil- 
ing  water.  Nylon  plastic,  however,  will  withstand 
much  higher  temperaturés  than  this  before  softening 
enough  to  lose  shape. 

uses 

Nylon's  inherent  durability— a quality  that  gives 
strength  to  the  finest  hosiery  yarn — is  qualifying  it 
for  more  and  more  hard-working  asignments  in  in- 
dustry.  For  example,  metal-working  industries  use 
soft-impact  hammers  to  avoid  marring  the  material 
being  worked.  Nylon  hammer  heads,  upon  testing, 
lasted  two  and  a half  times  as  long  as  the  next 
best  material  tested. 

The  wartime  practice  of  sheathing  electrical  wir- 
ing  with  nylon  has  been  extended  to  wires,  ropes 
and  cables  used  for  mechanical  work,  to  protect 
them  against  wear  and  the  action  of  corrosive  ma- 
terials that  have  damaged  them  imder  service  con- 
ditions  in  the  past. 

Wire-coating  and  such  articles  as  coilforms, 
housewares,  wristwatch  straps,  hammer-heads,  and 
bearings  eire  made  from  nylon  molding  powders. 
When  sufficiently  heated,  molding  powders  become 
molten  and  moy  be  extruded  into  sheets  or  strips 
(for  watch  straps)  or  onto  wire  (as  protective  sheath- 
ing), or  shaped  (as  coilforms)  in  a mold. 

Washington  works 

The  name  nylon  does  not  refer  to  a single  sub- 
stance,  but  to  a family  of  related  substances.  Nylons 
are  chemically  similar  and  have  the  common  ability 
to  be  formed  into  textile  fibers.  At  Du  Pon't  new 
Washington  Works,  near  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  ny- 
lon is  made  in  the  form  of  filaments  to  be  used, 
for  example,  in  bristling  brushes,  and  as  plastics  in 
the  form  of  powders  from  which  finished  articles  are 
molded  by  other  manufaeturers. 

The  Washington  Works  manufaetures  monofila- 
ments  for  a great  imbelieveable  range  of  uses.  The 
term  monofilament  is  employed  to  distinguish  nylon 
plastic  when  used  in  a relatively  coarse  single 
strand,  or  filament,  from  the  extremely  fine  filaments 
which  are  twisted  into  textile  yetrns. 


lamination 
of  lumarith 
used  on 
paperboard 


Cards  carry  sound  impression  which  equals  one 
minufe  playing  time.  Light  weight  for  easy 
mailing,  they  may  be  played  up  to  200  times. 


Plaxall,  Inc.,  Flushing,  New  York,  have  developed 
a new  way  of  expressing  traditional  wishes  . . • 
Christmas  card  records  which  when  played  sing 
Holidcry  greetings.  This  company  is  using  a lamina- 
tion of  Lumarith,  a Celonese  cellulose  acetate  plastic 
film,  over  paperboard  which  is  colorfully  printed 
with  different  Christmas  scenes.  The  Lumarith  film, 
which  is  transparent,  corries  the  sound  impression 
which  equals  obout  one  minute  of  playing  time. 

Light  weight  for  easy  mailing,  these  cards  boast 
an  amazing  durability  ond  con  be  played  up  to  200 
times.  Future  developments  according  to  the  manu- 
faeturer  will  inelude  cards  with  a record  insert  that 
has  sound  impressions  on  both  sides  instead  of  the 
one-side  record  now  used,  and  microgrooves  for 
longer  playing  time.  Card  records  for  other  holidays 
as  well  as  for  premium  use  are  also  scheduled. 
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leaders  in  the  industry 


JAMES  B.  NBAL 


James  B.  Neal,  president  of  Norton  Laboratories,  Inc.,  came  to  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  in  1916  as  a graduate  in  Chemical  Engineering  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  to  have  technicol  charge  of  the  com- 
pany's  production  of  metallic  magnesium  in  the  First  World  War.  After 
ten  years  of  reseorch  and  development  work  in  a wide  variety  of 
Products,  the  company  in  1926  engaged  in  the  molding  of  plastics. 
This  has  continued  until  the  present  time,  making  Norton  Laboratories 
one  of  the  very  earliest  concems  in  the  molding  business. 


J.  C.  Kazimier,  Chief  Engineer  and  Sales  Manager  of  Amos  Molded 
Plastics,  a division  of  Amos-Thompson  Corp.,  Edinburg,  Indiana,  has 
held  his  present  position  for  the  past  five  years.  He  began  his  coreer 
in  1918  with  the  Belden  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago.  Mr.  Kazi- 
mier served  his  apprenticeship  as  a mold  maker,  tool  designer,  esti- 
mator,  ond  after  twelve  years,  left  the  company  as  a plastic  engineer. 
In  thot  capacity,  he  joined  the  Chicago  Molded  Products  Corporation, 
working  in  various  capacities  as  plastics  engineer  in  charge  of  research 
and  product  development,  as  well  as  designing  molds,  estimating  for 
both  parts  and  molds,  and  being  technical  advisor  to  the  sales  depart- 
ment.  He  joined  Amos  Molded  Plastics  in  1943. 


J.  C.  KAZIMIER 


GEORGE  M.  ElSENBERG 


George  M.  Eisenberg,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  American 
Decalcomonla  Company,  4334  W.  5th  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  went 
into  business  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  obtainlng  orders  for  various 
financial  house  record  forms  ond  jobbing  these  to  printers.  In  1921, 
he  purchased  a press  and  by  1926  his  business  had  grown  to  a point 
where  he  could  move  into  a new  plant  he  had  built  at  the  present  site. 
Since  1926  further  growth  of  the  business  demahded  expansion  of  the 
plant.  Two  additions  were  made  to  the  original  plant  and  now  in  1948 
a third  addition  is  being  constructed  whlch  wlll  make  the  building 
housing  the  company  a block  long. 
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Polyethylene  Resins 

(Continued  jr  om  page  12) 

in  polyethylene  of  higher  molecular  weight  when 
mixtures  of  the  two  ore  cooled  at  room  temperature. 
The  two  crystallize  together  in  intimate  dispersions 
and  the  aggregate  appears  to  have  properties  of 
each  component  with  no-  clear-cut  compromise  in 
the  blend  of  the  properties  of  each  component  in  the 
mixture. 

Compatible  mixture  with  good  stability  throughout 
a wide  temperature  range  are  formed  by  the  addi- 
tion  of  the  following  compounds  to  polyethylene: 
(These  are  considered  dispersible  in  polyethylene, 
but  not  mutually  soluble  at  normal  temperatures.) 

1.  Paraffin  wox 

2.  Polyisobutylene  (high  molecular  weight) 

3.  GR-S  rubber 

4.  Butyl  rubber 

5.  Polystyrene  (high  molecular  weight) 

6.  Ester  gum 

7.  ZYROX  resin  (up  to  about  50  per  cent) 

8.  Chloroparaffins  (solid  resins) 

9.  Chlorobutenes  (solid  resins) 

10.  GR-N  rubber  (limited,  poor  dispersions) 

11.  "Stanco"  S Resins  (S-60-2) 

12.  Poly vinyl  chloride 

13.  VINYLITE  Brand  Resin  VYNU 

14.  Dichlorstyrerie 

15.  Gutta  Percha 

16.  Ethyl  cellulose 

17.  Hard  asphalt  (Gilsonite) 

18.  Chlorlnated  diphenyl  (solid  "Arochlors") 

19.  Hydrogenated  castor  oil  (solid  "Opalwax") 

20.  Deproteinized  natural  rubber 

21.  Ethvl  p-to'uenesulfonamide  ("Sonticizer  No.  9") 

22.  BAKELITE  phenolic  resin  BR-3360 

23.  BAKELITE  phenolic  resin  BR-254 

24.  Beeswax 

25.  Inorganic  Fillers 

Materials  dispersible  in  polyethylene,  not  mutually 
soluble,  and  incompatible  at  room  temperatures  are 
listed  below.  Incompatibility  is  shown  by  a tenden- 
cy  for  the  components  to  separate  into  two  distinct 
phases  after  a period  following  the  compounding. 

1.  Mineral  oil 

2.  "Paraplex  G-25" 

3.  Hydrogenated  soy  bean  oil 

4.  Fluid  polyisobutylene  (low  molecular  weight) 

5.  Fluid  polypropylene 

6.  All  organic  solvents 

7.  Stearic  acid  (solid) 

8.  Ceryl  alcohol  (solid) 

9.  Laurone  (solid  ketone) 

10.  "Akroflex  C" 

11.  "Age  Rite  Alba" 

12.  Alkylated  phenols  (low  Molecular  weight) 

12.  "Vinsol"  resin 

14.  Coconut  Oil  . 

15.  Palm  oil 

Glass  I materials  ore  solids  of  relatively  high  mole- 
cular weight.  Compatible  mixtures  of  Glass  I mate- 
rials and  polyethylene  ore  possible  because  the 
compounding  adjunct  has  low  vopor  pressure,  lim- 
ited mobility  and  con  be  retained  in  the  polyethy- 
lene mixture  as  a dispersed  mechanical  phase  with 
good  form  stability.  v 

Glass  II  materials  ore  liquids,  soft  resins  or  oils 
with  fairly  high  vapor  pressure  or  high  mobility. 


Incompatible  mixtures  of  these  materials  and  poly- 
ethylene are  formed  because  of  the  failure  of  the  dis- 
persed phase  to  be  retained  as  a stable  member  of 
the  two-component  system. 

Hot  Melt — Resin  DYLT  can  be  ond  has  been  handled 
as  a hot  melt  material.  In  addition  there  is  no  ap- 
parent reason  why  it  cannot  be  handled  in  the  form 
of  a solution,  emulsion,  dispersion,  or  any  other 
method  of  handling  opplicable  to  resin  DYNH  if  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  to  be  used  are  care- 
fully  studied. 

The  largest  application  of  DYLT  at  this  time  in- 
volves  a hot  melt  application  of  paraffin  wax  modi- 
fied  with  this  polymer.  This  application  is  essentially 
the  upgrading  of  the  base  wax  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  amoimt  of  DYLT.  While  the  usual  manner  of 
applying  straight  paraffin  wax  can  be  followed, 
slightly  higher  temperatures  are  used  to  allow  for 
the  higher  viscosity  of  the  modified  wax,  ond  to  pre- 
vent separation  of  the  DYLT  during  the  waxing 
operation.  The  coating  temperature  will  vary  ac- 
cording  to  the  resin  concentration,  but  the  minimum 
temperature  should  be  in  the  range  of  180  deg.  F.  to 
prevent  separation  of  the  resin. 

Resin  DYLT  can  be  added  directly  to  a base  wax 
in  the  desired  concentration  or  it  con  first  be  blended 
with  wax  to  form  a concentrate  which  is  then  added 
to  the  base  wox.  Concentrates  pf  polyethylene  ond 
wax  containing  equal  parts  of  each  can  be  prepared. 
These  concentrates  oppear  to  offer  a convenient  and 
rapid  method  of  dispersing  polyethylene  as  they 
can  be  stirred  into  the  wax  either  in  the  treating  tank 
or  just  prior  to  this.  Wax  modified  with  a concen- 
trate of  wax  and  resin  DYLT  just  prior  to  a waxing 
operation  is  not  subject  to  oxidation  during  storage 
as  might  be  the  case  if  large  quantities  of  a ready- 
to-use  mixture  are  held  in  storage  for  appreciable 
periods  of  time  ot  a temperature  necessary  to  keep 
the  resin  in  solution. 

Either  of  the  above  methods  of  handling  resin 
DYLT  as  a wax  additive  can  be  readily  accom- 
plished  in  the  Cowles  Dissolver  monufactured  by  the 
Cowles  Company,  Cayuga,  New  York  or  in  similar 
equipment.  This  equipment  appears  to  be  well 
adapted  to  high  viscosity  dispersions  or  Solutions 
and  offers  a particular  advontage  in  that  the  blend- 
ing can  be  corried  out  in  a temperatirre  range  of 
100-120  deg.  C.  Ordinary  high  speed  agitating  équip- 
ment  can  be  used  to  disperse  DYLT  in  wax,  but  the 
higher  temperatures  necessary  to  effect  complete  dis- 
persion, 140-150  deg.  C.,  tend  to  promote  the  imde- 
sirable  oxidation  of  both  resin  and  wax. 

The  oxidation  of  polyethylene  at  processing  tem- 
peratures (above  100  deg.  C.)  can  be  inhibited  by 
incorporation  of  antioxidants.  The  efficiency  of  anti- 
oxidants  moy  be  affected  by  the  presence  of  certain 
other  materials  which  may  be  present  in  the  com- 
pound such  as  colorants  or  lubricants. 


IF  YOU  WANT  OUTLETS  CONTACT  US 

Anything  pertaining  to  Smokers  Artieles 
or  General  Merchondising  and  Novelties 
★ * ★ 

We  Contact  Jobbers  and  Chain  Stores  and 
Department  Stores  from  Coast  to  CoastI 
(We  Will  Carry  Our  Own  Aecounts  if  Necessary) 

M,  B.  SIEGEL 

ASSOCIATES 

FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 
63  E.  ADAMS  ST.  CHICAGO  3,  III. 
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getting  personal 


MANUFACTUREHS-  REPRESENTATIVE 

Asks  attention  of  repulable  plastic  manufac- 
turers.  We  ore  factory  soles  agents  repre- 
senting  twenty-odd  mokers  of  quolity  mer- 
chondise.  We  coU  on  Wholesale,  jobbing  and 
chainstore  trade  only.  We  have  an  unusual 
trade  followlng  of  many  years  standing  in 
Minnesota  and  surrounding  states. 

MIDLAND  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Don  R.  Olinger,  President 
1016  Phoenix  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED — Large  engineering  finn  wishes  to 
a.rquire  several  complete  plastics  plants 
through  purchase  of  (1)  Capital  stock,  (2)  as- 
sets,  (3)  machinery  and  equipment,  whole  oi 
in  part.  Personnel  retained  where  possible, 
strictest  confidence.  Box  1241,  1474  Broadway, 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Wanted  to  buy  or  lease  HPM  Injection 
Molding  Machines  2 ounoe,  4 ounce,  9 ounce 
capacity.  Box  186,  Plastics,  342  Madison 
Avenue,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 
SALES  ENGINEER 
TO  HEAD  CUSTOM  MOLDING 
SALES  DEPARTMENT 

We  are  well  established  in  Southeastem  ter- 
ritory  where  rich  markets  ore  virtually  un- 
touched.  A plastics  soles  engineer  who  knows 
compression  and  injection  molding  thoroughiy 
will  flnd  here  an  opF>or1unity  to  build  a sat- 
isfylng  future. 

If  your  record  of  past  performance  will  jus- 
tify  demands  for  a substantial  solary  plus 
percentage,  we  would  Uke  to  talk  with  you 
personally.  An  interview  may  be  arranged 
by  writing  dlrect  to: 

Personnel  Manager,  Custom  Molding  Division 
The  Patent  Button  Company  of  Tennessee,  Inc. 
Knoxville  8,  Tennessee 

RUBBER  & PLASTIC  MACHINERY 

2 — Thropp  2-rolI  Rubber  Mills,  16"  x 42" 
with  gear  reducers. 

1— Royle  # 1 Extruder,  with  worm  gear 
reduction  drive  and  motor. 

Box  187,  Plastics,  342  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York. 

For  Sale:  100,000  feet  Textolite  tubing,  a 
paper  base  phenolic  laminate.  5"  outside 
diameter,  iVz"  inside  diameter,  V4"  wall. 
Length  of  clear  section  9^  6".  This  material 
was  raanufactured  for  the  Government  by 
General  Electric.  It  has  not  been  subject  to 
use.  Very  desirable  mechanical,  electrical 
ond  chemical  properties.  Will  withstand  in 
excess  of  500  p.s.i.  pressure,  can  bo  thread- 
ed,  drilled,  etc.,  ond  is  not  subject  to  cor- 
rosion.  Avallable  at  low  fractlon  of  original 
cost  prices,  speclfications  and  sample  sec- 
llon  on  request.  Box  188,  Plastics,  342  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 

PRODUCnON  ENGINEER:  Technical  college 
graduate  with  over  five  years  experience 
in  plastic  fabricatlon.  Acrylics,  Acetates, 
and  Vinyls.  Background  includes  plant 
layout,  shop  practlce,  production  control, 
material  control,  drafting,  time  and  motion 
study  and  quality  control.  Young  and  ag- 
gressive. Desires  position  os  plant  super- 
vlsor  or  production  engineer.  Box  201,  Plas- 
tics, 342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 


THEODORE  C.  GAMS,  well-known 
consiiltant  in  Industrial  Electronics 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
School  of  Industrial  Technology  in 
New  York  City. 

During  the  last  war.  Mr.  Gams 
was  a consultont  to  several  labora 
tories  which  were  engaged  in  the 
development  of  bomb  and  rocket 
sighting  devices.  At  the  same  time, 
he  was  a lecturer  on  Industrial 
Electronics  at  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute,  a position  he  still  holds. 
Mr.  Gams  also  is  a consultont  to 
a dozen  major  corporations  on 
problems  conceming  high  frequen- 
cy heating  and  industrial  elec- 
tronics.  ' 


W.  T.  LAROSE  & ASSOCIATE,  INC., 
of  Troy,  New  York,  manufacturers 
of  "Thermall"  Electronic  Heating 
Equipment  for  plastics,  rubber  and 
woodworking  industries,  has  an- 
nounced  the  appointment  of  ROB- 
ERT W.  STOKES  as  sales  manager. 

Mr.  Stokes  was  formely  Eastem 
district  manager  of  the  Girdler  Cor- 
poration's  Thermex  Division  with  of- 
fices  in  New  York  City. 

HERBERT  M.  *BRUSMAN  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Em- 
ployee  Relations  Division  of  the 
General  Electric  Chemical  Depart- 
ment. It  was  announced  by  HAR- 
OLD F.  SMIDDY,  general  manager. 

Mr.  Brusman  was  formerly  chief 
sales  consultont  and  later  person- 
nel consultont  for  the  Ebasco  Ser- 
vices, Inc. 

HARRY  R.  PFANN  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Chemical 
Development  Section,  Chemical  Di- 
vision of  Koppers  Company,  Inc.  It 
was  announced  by  the  sales  man- 
ager for  the  division,  T.  C.  KEELING. 

Mr.  Pfann,  who  has  been  a mem- 
ber  of  this  section  of  Koppers  since 
1946,  will  be  responsible  for  new 
application  development  and  cus- 
tomer  service,  as  well  as  for  tech- 
nical literature  on  the  Chemicals 
which  the  division  produces. 

CHRISTIAN  B.  HAAS  has  been  ap- 
pointed in  charge  of  Production 
Control  of  the  Standard  Products 
Company  of  St.  Clair,  Michigan. 
The  position  was  formerly  held  by 
C.  M.  GREENE,  who  recently  re- 
signed. 


DR.  CHARLES  E.  REED  of  Schenec- 
tady  has  been  named  engineering 
manager  of  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. The  announcement  was 
made  by  HAROLD  F.  SMIDDY, 
general  manager.  Dr.  Reed  has 
been  manager  of  the  chemical  en- 
gineering division  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

C.  RUSSELL  MAHANEY,  vice  pres- 
ident of  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  and 
general  manager  of  that  company's 
Panelyte  Division,  has  announced 
the  creation  of  a new  Material  and 
Control  Department  for  the  division 
designed  to  expedite  production 
and  improve  service  to  customers. 
At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Mahaney 
announced  the  appointment  of  P.  P. 
RYAN  as  assistant  general  mana- 
ger of  the  Panelyte  Division  and 
the  appointment  of  W.  E.  CALD- 
WELL  as  plant  manager. 

THE  AMERICAN  CYANAMID 
COMPANY  has  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  ARTHUR  J.  CAMP- 
BELL as  division  manager  of  the 
Industrial  Chemicals  Division.  Mr. 
Campbell,  who  was  formerly  gen- 
eral sales  manager  of  this  division, 
has  been  with  the  company  for 
many  years. 

Under  Mr.  CampbelLs  super- 
Vision,  the  Industrial  Chemicals 
Division  produces  and  seiis  syn- 
thetic  organic  Chemicals,  Petro- 
leum catalysts  and  additives, 
heavy  Chemicals,  paper  Chemicals, 
organic  acids  and  plasticizers,  and 
other  Products  widely  used  by  in- 
dustry. 

The  New  England  section  of  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  THE  PLASTICS  IN- 
DUSTRY  recently  held  its  annual 
conference  at  the  Equinox  House, 
Manchester,  Vermont.  HORACE 
GOOCH,  of  Worcester  Moulded 
Products  Co„  Worcester,  Mass., 
was  chairman  of  the  conference. 
LOUIS  C.  RUBIN,  manager  of  re- 
search  of  the  M.  W.  Kellogg  Co., 
Jersey  City,  N.J.,  gave  a talk  on  a 
new  chemically  resistant  high  tem- 
perature  thermoplastic  plastic  ma- 
terial. 

EVERETT  I.  FLANDERS,  fire  mar- 
shal,  also  spoke  on  the  need  for 
regulating  the  manufacture,  frans- 
portation  and  storage  of  plastics  in 
Massachusetts. 
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IMPORTANT  DATES 


The  Watson-Stillman  Company,  109  Aldene 

Dd.,  Roselle,  N.  J.,  has  announced  the  ap- 
pointment  of  J.  T.  Gillespie,  Jr.,  as  sales  man* 
ager,  acxording  to  A.  G.  York,  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  sales.  Mr.  Gillespie  joined 
the  company  in  1944  as  director  of  export 
sales,  in  which  capacity  he  remained  until 
appointment  to  this  new  post.  As  part  of  his 
new  position,  he  will  continue  to  supervise 
the  company's  export  sales. 


The  U.  S.  Plasiics  Corporation,  2853  iVesf  trving 
Park  Road,  Chicago  18,  /Uinois,  is  manufacturing 
the  "Pix^Six,**  an  all^plastic  bott/e  carrier-server 
which  can  also  be  used  fo  buHd  dispiays  for 
seiling.  This  item  holds  six  6 to  12  oz.  boft/es— 
co/o,  pop,  or  beer^and  can  be  used  as  an 
advertising  medium. 


The  American  Cyanamid  Company,  30 

Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.,  an- 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Campbell  as  Division  Manager  of  the  Indus* 
trial  Chemicals  Division.  Mr.  Campbell,  who 
was  formerly  general  sales  manager  of  this 
division.  has  been  with  the  company  for 
many  years  and  has  a wide  range  of  ex- 
perience  in  all  of  the  fields  serviced  by  this 
division. 

Under  Mr.  CampbeU's  supervision,  the 
Industriel  Chemicals  Division  produces  and 
seiis  synthetic  organic  Chemicals,  petroleum 
catalysts  and  additives,  heavy  Chemicals, 
paper  Chemicals,  organic  acids  and  plasti- 
cizers,  and  other  produets  which  are  widely 
used  in  industry. 


The  new  Baldwin  sfrain  rate  pacer  consisfs  of 
a $e/f>syncbronou$  generator  at  Iower  right  in 
the  Baldwin  Microformer  recorder,  which  serves 
os  a fransmiffer,  and  an  indicafor.  The  indicator 
consisfs  of  a pointer  driven  by  a self^synchronous 
mofor  controlled  by  the  transmitter,  and  a 
coaxial  dotted  disk  driven  by  a synchronous 
motor  at  speeds  determined  by  available  gear 
combinations.  Manufaetured  by  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  940  Simpson  St.,  Eddystone, 
Pennsylvania. 


B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Company,  Rose 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  armounced 
through  its  president,  W.  S.  Richardson,  that 
soon  the  company  will  be  manufacturing 
plasticizers  for  vinyl  and  other  synthetic 
resins  in  substantial  volume.  Produetion  fa- 
cilities  are  now  under  construetion  as  a part 
of  the  $3,000,000  Avon  Lake,  Ohio,  expan- 
sion  announced  earlier. 

"Initial  large-scale  operations  are  sched- 
uled  for  the  second  quorter  of  1949,"  Mr. 
Richardson  said.  "Trial  quantities  of  the  new 
high-quality  plasticizers  will  be  available 
within  the  next  few  weeks  from  the  com- 
pany's  Avon  Lake  experimental  station  pilot 
plant." 


The  Taber  Instrument  Corporation.  111  Goun- 

dry  St.,  North  Tonawanda,  New  York,  has 
announced  the  produetion  and  marketing  of 
Model  No.  100-109,  which  is  a new  Abrasion 
Testing  Set  in  the  Taber  line  of  standard  rub- 
wear  abrasion  testers  incorporating  their 
unique  rotary  abrading  action  on  a 4"  sped- 
men.  The  wear  results  from  alternately  rub- 
bing  the  flat  faces  of  twg  resilient  Calibrase 
wheels  over  the  surface  being  tested. 


This  new  3-kw,  40-megacycle  preheafer  for  rapid 
and  uniform  prebeafmg  of  plastic  preforms  has 
been  announced  as  being  available  immediately 
by  General  £lectric*s  Industrial  Heating  Division, 
Sebeneefody,  N.  Y.  Operating  en  230  volts,  single 
phase,  60  cycies,  the  new  preheater  will  heat 
40  oz.  of  wood-Bour  phenolic  compound  from 
70  F.  to  250  F.  in  one  minute—or  one  pound  of 
this  material  in  24  seeends. 


W.  T.  LaRose  oi  W.  T.  LaRose  & Associates, 

Inc.,  635  Second  Avenue,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has 
stated  that  "as  a manufaeturer  of  'high 
frequency'  heating  equipment  for  the  plastic 
molder,  our  prime  objeetive  is  an  increased 
sales  volume  for  our  line  in  '49.  Therefore, 
our  sales  efforts  have  been  strengthened 
and  will  be  directed:  a.  to  demonstrate  the 
many  advantages  of  Thermall  equipment  on 
'automatic'  molding  press  operations;  b.  to 
demonstrate  the  advantages  of  'Thermall 
equipment  on  'injeetion'  molding  operations; 
c.  to  demonstrate  the  increased  produetion 
and  profit  possibilities  available  to  compres- 
sion  molders  of  multiple  cavity  jobs  (20  to 
300  cavities)  by  using  a Thermall  loading- 
board  preheater;  d.  to  demonstrate  the 
many  advantages  of  using  Thermall  equip- 
ment on  'extrusion'  operations." 


• CALENDAR  FOR  1949  • 


<T> 

SlMiliWlTlF IS 

CT> 

JAN 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
910  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30  31 

FEB 

6 7 8 9 10  11  12 
13  1415  1617  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28 

MAR 

6 7 8 9 10  11  12 
13  14  1516  17  1819 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30  31  

APR 

3 4 5 e 7 8 9 
10  1112  13  14  1516 
17  18  1920  21  22  23 
24  25  2627  28  29  30 

MAY 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 9 10  11121314 
15  16  17  18  19  2021 
22  23  24  25  2627  28 
29  30  31 

JUN 

5 6 7 8 9 1011 
12  131415  161718 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  

cn 

SiMiTlWIlIf Is 

JUL 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10  11  12  13  14  1516 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 

AUG 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

7 8 9 10  11  1213 
14  15  16  17181920 
21  22  23  24  2526  27 

SEP 

4 5 6 7 8 910 
11  12  13  14  15  1617 
18  19  20  21  22  2324 
2526  27  28  29  30— 

OCI 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
91011  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

NOV 

6 7 8 9 10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

DEC 

4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
11  12  1314  15  1617 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

lan.  10-14  . . . Third  National  Materials 
Handling  Show,  Convention  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jan.  12-14  . . . Fourth  Annual  Technical 
Session  of  the  Reinforced  Plastics  Di- 
vision, Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Jan.  14-21  . . . National  Sporting  Goods 
Exposition,  New  Coliseum,  Chicago. 

Jan.  19-21  . . . Flfth  SPE  Technical  Con- 
ference, Bellevue  - Stratford  Hotel, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jan.  20  . . . Annual  Meeting,  Society  of 
Plastics  Engineers,  Hotel  Bellevue- 
Stratford,  Philadelphia. 

Jan.  24-28  . . . Ninth  International  Heat- 
ing, Ventilating,  ond  Air  Conditioning 
Exposition.  International  Amphithe- 
atre,  Chicago.  American  Society  of 
Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers. 

Feb.  15-16  . . . Conadian  SPI  Annual 
Meeting,  General  Brock  Hotel,  Ni- 
agara  Falls,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Feb.  28-Mar.  4 . . . Spring  Meeting  of 
American  Society  for  Testing  Mate- 
rials, Hotel  Edgewater  Beach,  Chi- 
cago. 

Mar.  17-19  . . . Pacific  Coast  Group, 
SPI  Annual  Meeting. 

Apr.  25-29  . . . Southern  Machinery  & 
Metals  Exposition,  Municipal  Audi- 
torium, Atlanta,  Ga. 

May  2-5  . . . International  Textile  In- 
dustries Exposition,  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York  City. 

May  10-13  . . . 18th  Annual  National 
Packaging  Exposition,  American  Man- 
agement Ass'n,  Public  Auditorium, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

May  26-27  . . . SPI  Annual  Meeting, 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 
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Executives  moy  write  direct  to  the 
componies  whose  names  ore  given, 
mentioning  PLASTICS  magozine. 

1.  ENIAY-VISTANEX.  The  Enjay  Company, 
Inc.,  15  West  Sist  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
This  is  a complete  manual  on  the  Processing 
and  compounding  of  polyisobutylene,  a com- 
pounding  or  "alloying"  ingredient  to  im- 
proye  various  qualities  of  rubbers,  waxes 
and  resins.  Vistanex  is  the  name  used  by 
the  company  for  the  material. 

2.  WATEB-SOLUBLE  BECKAMINE  RESINS. 
Reichhold  Chemicals,  Inc.,  601  Woodward 
Heights  Boulevard,  Detroit  20,  Michigan.  A 
24-page  illustrated  booklet  which  discussec 
the  use  of  water-soluble  beckamlne  resins  in 
the  textile,  paper,  plywood  and  furniture  in 
dustries. 

3.  DUREZ  PHENOLIC  MOLDING  COM- 
POUNDS.  Durez  Plastics  & Chemicals,  Inc., 
440  Walck  Road,  North  Tonawonda,  New 
York.  Facts  and  data  regarding  the  manu- 
facture,  use,  methods  of  molding,  and  selec- 
tion  of  Durez  materials  are  discussed  in  this 
16-page  booklet.  An  easily  read,  concise 
chort  outlines  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  a representative  group  of  ma- 
terials and  suggests  applications  for  which 
they  are  particularly  well-suited. 

4.  ORGANIC  ACIDS.  FORM  4768-A.  The 
Carbide  and  Corbon  Chemicals  Corporation, 
30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  This 
booklet  presents  in  detail  the  properties,  spec- 
Ifications  ond  uses  of  synfhellc  butyrlc  acid, 
2-ethylbutyric  acid,  caproic  acid,  2-ethyl- 
hexoic  acid  and  sorblc  acid.  These  aclds  are 
important  as  intermedlates  in  the  production 
of  synthetic  flavors,  plasticizers,  varnish 
driers,  and  pharmaceuticals. 

5.  PLASKON  ALKYD  MOLDING  MATERIAL. 

Plaskon  Divislon,  Llbbey-Owens-Ford  Glass 
Company,  2112-24  Sylvan  Ave.,  Toledo  6, 
Ohio.  This  booklet  descrtbes  the  electrical, 
mechonlcal  and  chemical  properties  of  this 
new  molding  compound.  It  also  discusses 
the  molding  characterlstics  of  the  material 
and  tells  the  proper  storage  methods  of 
Plaskon  Alkyd. 


Ohio-Apex,  Inc..  Nitro.  West  Virginia,  has 

announced  the  commercial  production  of 
two  new  plasticizers  under  the  trade  name 
of  Adipol  lOA  and  D.  I.  O.  P.  plasticizers. 
These  two  new  plasticizers  are  di-iso-octyl 
adipate  and  di-iso-octyl  phthalate  respec- 
tively.  The  company  has  prepared  tech- 
nical  data  sheets  which  summarize  the  chem- 
ical and  physical  properties  of  these  two 
plasticizers. 


Mosfo  Machinery  Co.,  2443  Prospsct  Ave., 
C/eve/ond  15,  Ohio,  has  incorporated  many 
new  and  unusual  design  features  in  theit 
new  compocf  AII-HydrauHc  Minijector  Plastie 
Injeefian  Molding  Mathine.  Rugged  in  con- 
sfruction,  it  is  designed  foi  production  runs. 
A 2-ounce  copacity  machine,  it  is  arranged 
for  manual  operofion,  os  well  as  semi-auto^ 
matic  ar  automatic  operation.  The  2-ounce 
Minijector  can  be  furnished  for  the  molding 
of  Nylon  or  Vinyl  as  well  as  the  complete 
range  af  thermo-plastic  material.  It  features 
a mald  assembly  that  swings  thraugh  a 90° 
arc  to  permit  operation  at  any  angle  from 
horizontal  to  vertical  position,  utilising  a sim- 
pliRed  mold  clamping  arrangement. 


F.  I.  Stokes  Machine  Company  5900  Tabor 
Road,  Philadelphia,  is  manufacturlng  a 15- 
ton  copacity,  fully  automottc,  rotory-type 
press  for  high  speed  cold'  molding  of  a 
large  variety  of  parls.  It  is  equipped  wlth 
the  Stokes  Automatic  Safety  Release  and 
the  patented  Pressure  Equalizer  prevents 
jamming  and  undue  strain  on  the  machine 
and  punches,  in  the  event  of  an  overload. 
The  machine  will  take  piecea  up  to  a maxi- 
mum  diameter  of  1-7/16-lnches  and  maxl- 
mum  die  flll  of  2-1/16-lnches. 


Koppers , Company,  Inc.,  Chemical  Division, 
Koppers  Bldg.,  Plttsburgh,  PennsylvaniJi,  has 
a new  asslstant  sales-  manager,  Carl  H. 
Pottenger,  whose  appointment  was  an- 
nounced  by  T.  C.  Keeling,  sales  manager 
of  the  Koppers  Divislon. 

Since  1947,  Mr.  Pottenger  has  been  the 
assistant  manager  of  the  plastics  department 
of  American  Cyanamld  Company.  Formerly 
Mr.  Pottenger  was  a vice  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Products  Company  of 
Petrolia,  Pa.,  a company  which  was  pur- 
chased  by  Koppers  in  1947.  In  his  new 
position,  he  will  have  offices  in  headquar- 
ters  of  the  Koppers  Chemical  Divislon  in 
Plttsburgh. 


is  accomplished  by  means  of  a simple  tog- 
gle  arrangement  actuated  by  a hydraullc 
cylinder  thus  providing  fast  mold  closing. 
The  injection  mechanism  is  actuated  by  a 
hydraulic  cylinder.  Its  construction  uses  a 
centrifugally  east  alloy  iron  cylinder  barrel 
and  metal  step  seal  piston  rings  on  the 
piston  head.  The  hydraulic  system,  operated 
by  a 3 HP  motor  utilizes  standard  Vickers 
equipment  to  give  1500  P.S.I.  line  pressure. 
The  injection  pressure  is  adjustable  through 
the  valve  located  in  front  of  the  machine 
just  below  the  control  panel.  Another  fea- 
ture  is  the  use  of  hydraulic  hose  in  place 
of  steel  piping  or  tubing.  This  results  in 
quiet  and  vibrationless  operation  and  at  the 
same  time  minimizes  leakage.  A transformér 
is  provided  on  the  machine  to  reduce  the 
power  circuit  to  110  Volt  for  the  control  cir- 
cuit. All  electric  Controls  are  located  on  the 
panel. 

Defiance  Machine  Works,  Inc..  2325  Madison 
Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  have  announced  that 
the  General  Industries  Co.,  Hyria,  Ohio, 
large  producer  of  plastie  handles  for  elec- 
tric irons,  increased  production  517%  with 
a Defiance  Model  45  Preform  Press  on  the 
job. 

With  its  200  ton  copacity,  the  Defiance 
No.  45  made  one  blg  Preform  do  the  work 
of  slx.  It  also  ellminated  a charge  of  loose 
powder  which  formerly  had  to  be  welghed 
out  on  each  handle.  The  result  was  only 
one  set  of  dies  instead  of  two,  faster  load- 
ing  at  the  molding  press,  no  weld  lines  and 
less  Waste  as  well  as  the  great  increase 
in  production. 

Cumberland  Engineering  Company,  Inc., 
Dept.  B,  Box  216,  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
manufaetures  a rotary  chopping  machine 
which  cuts  slab  material  from  compound- 
tng  mllls,  chops  continuously  extruded  rods, 
sheets  or  strands,  and  cuts  up  calendar  roU 
side  shear  strips.  This  machine  is  also  used 
in  conjunetion  with  extruslon  machines  to 
produce  cube  or  pellet  material  suitable 
for  a moldlgn  compound. 

Cumberland’s  slittlng  and  mangllng  ma- 
chine, used  priitarily  by  manufaeturers  who 
compound  plastie  materials,  may  be  used 
to  reduce  material  for  use  as  a commercial 
produet  without  further  granulatlng.  Or  it 
may  bo  used  to  prepare  material  for  sub- 
soquent  final  reduetion  in  a granulatlng  ma- 
chine. 

Plastics  granulatlng  machines  by  Cum- 
berland  ore  bullt  in  two  styles.  They  pre- 
form with  high  efficlency  the  special  cut- 
ting requirements  of  plastics  materials. 
They  are  simple  in  design,  rugged  in  con- 
sliuction  and  are  easy  to  dismanlle  and 
dean. 

H.  P.  Preis  Engraving  Machine  Company, 
645  Route  29,  Hillside,  New  Jersey,  manu- 
faeture  Panto  engravers  that  are  rugged  and 
predslon  bullt  for  accurate  and  clean-cut 
engraving  on  plastics  and  metal  produets. 
The  dopth  regulator,  avallable  with  all 
modols,  produces  a uniform  deplh  of  en- 
graving on  irregular  and  curved  surfaces. 
The  forming  guide,  on  the  model  UE-3  only, 
is  for  use  on  curved  spherlcal  and  beveled 
surfaces. 


8.  NITROCELLULOSE  — PROPERTIES  AND 
USES,  Hercules  Powder  Company,  931  Mar-, 
ket  Street,  Wilmlngton  99,  Delowaro.  This 
booklet  gives  new  ideas  for  utllizlng  the 
toughness,  dimensional  stability,  colorabillty, 
and  workabllity  of  nitrocellulose,  the  peren- 
nlal  plastie  material.  Technlcal  data  on  its 
properties  and  starting  formulas  for  its  uses 
are  ineluded. 


MacRay  Engineering  Company,  8811  Euclid 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  manufacturlng 
the  Model  No.  3 MacRay  Molding  Machine, 
designed  by  L.  R.  May.  Accordlng  to  the 
company,  the  machine  has  a 3 oz.  rated 
copacity.  The  frame  of  the  machine  consists 
of  3 parts,  the  bed  and  two  legs.  The  right 
hand  leg  serves  as  the  oil  reservoir  for 
the  hydraulic  system.  The  clamping  of  molds 


Reichhold  Chemicals,  Inc.,  Reichhold  Road 

and  Woodwgrd,  Detroit  20,  Michigan,  pro- 
duce No.  5040  Plyophen  to  be  used  in 
making  dlelectrlc  lamlnates.  Accordlng  to 
the  company,  its  use  results  in  lamlnates 
equal  to  or  belter  than  those  produced  with 
the  best  general  purpose  straight  cresol 
varnlshes,  both  dielectrlcally  and  mechani- 
cally.  It  is  avallable  in  elther  natural  color 
or  black.  No.  5041. 
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To  the  plastics  industry,  MOSINEE  stands  for 
paper-base  processing  materials  with  scientifically  controlled  chemical  and  physical 
properties,  quality  and  uniformity  . . . high  tensile  and  tear 
strength  with  high  absorptive  capacity. 

Other  technical  characteristics  are  controlled  to  meet  specific 
plastics  production  requirements. 


MOSINEE  PAPER  MILLS  COMPANY  • MOSINEE,  WIS. 


If  you're  working  with  VINYL  RESINS 

find  out  why  maaufatturers 

are  turning  to  MARVINOL* 


Tougher, 

longer  lasting. 


Offers  higher 
resisfance 
to  beat 
and  light. 


^iERE’s  why  manufacturers  of  plastic  or  elastomeric 
Products  are  specifying  Marvinol . . . the  hetter  vinyl  resin ! 

More  sa/es  appeall 

j - 

Plastics  made  from  Marvinol  may  be  transparent,  brilliantly 
or  delicately  colored  . . . are  easily  cleaned,  have  greater  low 
temperature  flexibility.  Marvinol  offers  superior  stability  in 
Processing  and  in  end  product.  High  molecular  weight  gives 

' ‘.r' 

it-  extra  toughness  and  “dryness,”  yet  it  is  easy  to 
calender,  extrude,  injection  mold,  disperse  or  process  mto 
unplasticized  rigids. 

More  uniformity! 

Marvinol  resins  are  a development  of  Martin  research 
and  Martin’s  quarter-century  of  plastics  experience. 
TheyVe  being  produced  in  the  world’s  most  modern  chemi- 
cal plant  to  assure  you  of  unexcelled  uniformity. 

More  cooperation,  too! 

The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company  does  not  compound  or 
fabricate  in  the  plastics  field.  Martin  sales  engineers  and  a 
fully  equipped  customer  service  laboratory  offer  maximum 
technical  cooperation.  For  further  information,  write  on 
your  company  letterhead  to:  Chemicals  Division,  Dept. 
P-12,  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.,  Baltimore  3,  Md. 


So 


att  raet  ive 


e/ec.. 


so 


easy 


Resins,  Plasticizers  and  Stabilizeri,  Produced  by  the  Chemicals  Division  of 
THE  GLENN  L.  MARTIN  COMPANY— 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTION 
“Betler  Products,  Greater  Progress,  Are  Made  by  Martin" 


manufacturers  OF:  Martin  2<0>2  alrlinert  • Advanced  military 
aireraft  • Aerlal  gun  turreti  • Marvinol  resins  (Martin  Chemicals  OivU 
ston)  • DEVELOPERS  OF:  Rotary  vring  olrcroft  (Mortin  Rotawings  Division)  • 
Mareng  fuel  tanks  (licensed  to  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.)  • Honeycomb  constructlon 
materiol  (licensed  to  U.  S.  Plywood  Corp.)  • Stratovlsion  oerial  re*broadcasting 
(in  confunetion  wlth  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.)  • LEADERS  IN  RESEARCH  to 
guord  the  peace  and  bulld  better  living  In  many  far>reachlng  flelds. 
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